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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





Tux want of a history of the popes of Rome, at once complete, concise, and written ins 

style, has long been felt as a desideratum in our language. That void is supplied 

ia the following work. At this juncture, when the struggle of the church of Rome for future 

power, has been transferred from the ‘shores of Europe to our own land, it seemed deairable 
that such a book should be placed within the reach of all. 

This work — to our view a clear exposition of the public history and private practices 
of the men, who, from the — of simple pastors of a single church, advanced their an- 
thority, step by step, until they became not only the ecclesiastical, but in fact the temporal 
iords of Christendom. It treats with comprehensive minuteness of their onward march to 
greatness from their first usurpations over the surrounding churches, until, in the zenith of 
their pride and power, they trampled emperors and kings beneath their feet, absolved nations 
from their — took away and bestowed — and parcelled out a world to whom 
they would. e craft of the first Leo—the steady perseverance of the early popes in their 
, settled policy of aggrandizement—the bold daring of Hildebrand, the monk of Cluny, the 
master spirit of his age—the public infamy and private debaucheries of Borgia—the reckless 
audacity of the — the voluptuous licentiousness and philosophical atheism of the 
tenth — are painted by a masters hand. The actors in the scenes recounted, live and 
move and have a being, as they in review before us. 

A short but spirited review of the political condition of the world until Christianity was 
placed on the throne of the Roman empire, with the various heresies that have occurred, 
with their leading doctrines and principal actors, are set forth with great clearness and com- 
prehensiveness. In a word, the reader of this work will find himself, at the close of its 
perusal, acquainted with all the — facts connected with the history of the Christian 
charch, and the accompanying political history of the world. 

Coming from the pen of a Roman Catholic, but one who is enabled to see that good may 
be found out of the pale of his own church, it may be read without the suspicion of its truth 
naturally attendant on such a production from the pen of one of adverse faith. The vices o 
the men who claim to be the vicars of Chriet on earth are not slurred over; the horrors at- 
tendant on religious bigotry and fanaticism in the persecution, torture and murder of fellow 
men, are truthfully portrayed; and the claim for the popes to infallibility best exposed by 
the record of their ambition, avarice, public dishonesty and private turpitude. 

All are not Ponura as base; for in the long catalogue of the rulers of the church of 

it would indeed be strange, if there were not found, as there are, men endued with 
noble natures, lofty aspirations, and generous desires for the benefit of their fellows: these 
shine forth as brilliant lights in the surrounding darkness. 

The strong republican feelings of the author have led him to watch with a close and critical 
eye all movements having a tendency to the concentration of power, either in church or state 
in the hands of a single individual, and will meet with a ready response in the only large and 
powerfol nation of the world in which civil and religious freedom may be truly said to exist 
i a pure form. i 

His views, however, on any subject treated of, and more especially concerning the sọ- 
called philosophers of the eighteenth century, are not, of course, endorsed by the t.anslatqr. 
It was his aim to set his author down as he found him, and nothing more. One word of ex- 
planation may be necessary. Whenever the words d priest” and “priesthood” occur the 
refer exclusively to the ministry of the Roman church, as do the words “church” and “ reli- 
gion” to that church and its tenets. 

some portions of the work are calculated to excite disgust in the minds of the readers 
can readily be understood. In dealing however with nar we cannot avoid bringing 
many things to light which a fastidious taste will deprecate. The horrid corruptions of the 
Roman church would however never be known unless the tinsel covering which gilds it is 
removed, and the putrid mass of corruption lying beneath the veil of its infallibility can never 
be exhibited without the removal of that veil. Private vice as well as religious corruption 
have marked its progrese, and to expose the one it is necessary to lay bare the other. 

An earnest desire — the history of this all-aspiring church, and the true character of 
its infallible heads, before his countrymen, as a beacon and a warning, led him to undertake 
this task. Should he succeed in this, his object will be accomplished. 


Pumsperruta, Jury, 1846. 
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THe History or tHe Pores is an immense work, which embraces within its sape 
the political, moral, and religious revolutions of the world. It rans through a long 
series of ages, during which the bishops of Rome, whose mission was to announce to 
men a divine religion, have forgotten it in their pride of power, have outraged the 
morality of Christ, and become the scourge of the human race. 


Formerly the thunders launched from the Vatican by sacrilegious priests, overthrew 
kingdoms, and covered Europe, Asia and Africa, with butcheries, wars and conflagra- 
tions. But the times are changed; religious passions are softened; philosophy has 
overthrown absolute thrones, and broken down the colossal power of the popes. 


A brief analysis of ‘these epochs precedes our history, and offers a frightful picture 
of monstrous debaucheries, bloody wars, memorable schisms, and revolutions. Ji 
prepares, by its wonderful recital, for the long succession of pontiffs and kings cele: 
brated for their crimes, or illustrious for their exploits. 


__- in the past ages the History or rHe Pores introduces us to the butcheries of thi 
inquisition, which we now hope will receive the honours of excommunication frou 
posterity. 


(4) 
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Tre wisdom of nations has caused blind fa- 
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Nations will learn to judge of emperors ans 


aaticism to disappear; reagon and tolerance kings, inflexible and inexorable despots, why 


have replaced t 
— to the — i — 
caused them to resemble ti gorged wi 
blood, rather than human being ; 

The pride of the popes, and their insatiable 
ambition, found in absolute monarchs power- 
fal and frequently docile auxiliaries, in impo- 
sing the people their execrable wishes, in 
aeara enny the weak, in dizing their 
estates, and at length in reaching so great a 
height of andacity, that they called themselves 
the representatives of God upon earth, and 
arrogated the right of giving away kingdoms, 


deposing princes, and dividing the world. 
a shades of ignorance then obscured the 
mind ; the people, stupified in a frightful 


slavery, rent each other like wild beasts, in 
order to please their tyrants, and subserve 
their ill-regulated passions. Ages of misfor- 
tune, massacres, incendiarism and famine! 
Abusing the credulity of the people, kings 
destroyed empires in their senseless sway, and 
made a desert alike of the city and the country. 
The popes, more loose and savage than the 
tyrants of ancient Rome and Byzantium, seated 


upon the pontifical chair, crowned with a triple 


dsadem of pride, hypocrisy and fanaticism— 
surrounded by assassins, poisoners, and cour- 
tiers—surrendered themselves to all kinds of 
debanchery, and insulted the public misfor- 
tunes. 

But the darkness is dissipated; murder, as- 
aasaination, misery, and devastation, have 
given place to truth,—eternal truth, which the 
policy and the cruelty of kings had buried un- 
der the rubbish of empires! 

History—great and magnificent lesson ! it 
wanders through the past when the pitiless 
barbarity of me aided By the ignorance of 
men, kena Nelia the world; when the in- 
habitants gf the country, naked and ragged, 
caused horror in the brigands themselve 
who found nothing left to plago but dea 
bodies. It recalls the epochs of disaster, con- 
fusion and solitude, when the smallest farm 
houses among Eng French and Romans, 
were armed against the wretches in the pay 
of kings and nobles, who were greedy for 
their prey; all ,were bent on pillaging the 
labourer and massacreing the people : and, as- 
tonishing and horrible to relate, the very 
animals, accustomed to the sound of the toc- 
sin, @ signal of the arrival of tite soldiery, ran 
without guides to their hiding-places. 


religious passions which |drove on millions of men to cruel wars, in 
trible extremes, and | order to sustain the most unjust pretensions, 


augment the number of their slaves, increase 
their wealth, satisfy the unbridled luxury of 
their courtiers, satiate the avidity of (bei 
mistresses, or perhaps occupy the unquiet 
and restless spirit of a king devoured with 
ennui. s 
4 The le will learn great truths from his 
tory; they will leam by what bold impiety, 
what sacrilegious deeds, popes and kings have 
been the causes of the greatest misfortunes 
to Europe, during two thousand years of ty- 
ranny and fanaticism. 

During the reign of Tiberius appeared a 
man, the son of Mary, called Christ. The na» 
tions were plunged in ignorance; the law of 
Moses was obscured by human traditions ; the 
morals of the Israelites, and of those of other 
peor, were in a like degree of corruption. 

his man, all extraordinary, all divine, did 
not content himself with mourning over the 
human race. He preached, he dogmatized 
he taught a code of severe morality, opposed 
to the corrupt maxims of the age. 

His disciples, chosen from among the peo- 
ple, taught, as they had learned from their 
divine Master, sage precepts, a holy and rigid 
morality, a -mysterious doctrine, and incom- 
prehensible dogmas. The disciples of Christ 
did not employ force to cause men to receive 
their precepts; on the contrary, they were 
persecuted ın all ways, and their preachi 
aided by their aoi made the most rapid 
progress. 

They — the man of God. They 
pursued him witlf a fury equal to the zeal 
with which he bore witness against vice ; and 
he terminated his divine mission by an in- 
famous punishment. 

The first Christians were distinguished by 
the names of brethren,—holy, faithful; the 
were humble, obscure, and poor, working wi 
their own hands for their subsistence. They 
spread themselves secretly in peace; some 
went to Rome, mixed up among the Jews, to 
whom the Romans permitted . he exercise of 
their worship in their synagogue. 

It was towards the year 60 of our era, that 
the Christians commenced separating them- 
selves from the Jewish communion. They 
separated themselves Of yyy1;]nt of the vio- 
lent quarrels among the ‘es scattered 


through Rene Nis raised to the Hein ; they 
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were accused of atheism b 
brethren, and excommunicat 
the Sabbath day. 

Many churches were formed, and the sepa- 
ration me complete between the Jews 
and Christians. The Romans had an equal 
contempt for both. This people, the most 
tolerant on the earth, permited their extrava- 

nee so long as they did not inferfere with 
the order of things established by law; but 
when these obscure sectarians became perse- 
cutors—when they spat Spon the images of the 

de—when they overthrew their statues, 
then the prefect of Rome gave them up to 
the axe of the victors. 

In the first age the apostles and their suc- 
cessors concealed themselves in the catacombs 
of Rome, wandering about in villages and 
caverns. The popes had not yet an episcopal 
throne; they did not step upon the heads of 
kings ; they did not yet overthrow empires. 

e alms of the Neophytes rendered the 
place of bishops: in the great cities very lu- 
crative ; their credit extended itself, because 
of their wealth ; their insolence and audacity 
increased in a like proportion, and their for- 
— wor raised itself by a deception of 

ple. 

en the churches received a form, they 
recognized five orders; the superintendents 
of souls, the bishops; the elders of the so- 
ciety, who were the priests ; the servants or 
deacons ; the initiated or believers, who par- 
took of the love feasts; the cathechumens, 
who were awaiting baptism: all these dress- 
ed like the rest of mankind, nor were they 
constrained to preserve celibacy. 

Becoming more numerous, they raised them- 
selves up against the Roman empire, and 
forced the mayistrates to act with severity 
against a sect which troubled the public 
order. They did not punish the Jews, who 
were separated from the Christians, and who 
shut themselves up in their synagogues ; they 
permitted to them the exercise of their reli- 
gion, as that of all other worships. 

But the Christians, declaring themselves 
enemies of all other religions, and especially 
of that of the empire, were many times 
punished by its laws. From this crowd of 
martyrs have the priests of Rome filled their 
legends. Historians affirm that few Chris- 
tians perished as martyrs; no one was perse- 
cuted for his religious belief, but for acts for- 
bidden by all laws. J 

Councils even were tolerated ; they recount 
five in the first century, six in the second 
and thirty in the third. The emperors beheld 
with contempt, sometimes with indignation, 
the progress of this new religion, which was 
elevating its worship on the ruin of the gods 
of the empire. 

- Diocletian, who es for a persecutor, 
was, during more than eighteen years, the 
avowed protector of the Christians; they oc- 
cupied important nhces about his person ; he 
even married 7 ian, and permitted them 
in Nicomedis 
church op 


their Jewish 
three times on 


2rius con- 
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vinced Diocletian that this sect, which he 
protected, was intoxicated with fanatcien 

and fury. : 

The emperor published an edict for the 
destruction of the church in Nicomedia; a 
fanatic tore it to pieces. Information was laid 
and f found of a wide-spread conspiracy 
which extended itself from one extremity of 
the empire to the other. Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Cæsarea and Alexandria, were filled with these 
intolerant innovators. The hearth of this fire 
was in Italy, Rome, Africa and Asia Minor. 
More than two hundred thousand of the con- 
spirators were condemned to death. 

We arrive at the epoch when Constantine 
placed Christianity upon the throne. From 
thence we see istians, animated by a 
furious zeal, persecuting without pity, fan- 
ning the most extravagant quarrels, and con- 
straining pagans, by fire and sword, to em- 
brace Chnetianity. 

Constantius Chlorus had a Christian concu- 
bine, the mother of Constantine, and known 
as Saint Helena. Cæsar Constantius Chlorus 
died at York in England, at a time when the 
children, whom he had by the daughtér of 
Maximilian Hercules, his legitimate wife, 
could make no pretensions to the empire. 
Constantine, the son of his concubine, was 
chosen emperor by six thousand Germa 
Gallician, and British soldiers. This election 
made by the soldiery, without the consent o 
the senate and Roman people, was ratified by 
his victory over Maxentius, chosen emperor 
at Rome,—and Constantine mounted a throne 
soiled with murders. 

- An execrable parricide, he put to death the 
two Licinii, the husband and son of his sister ; 
he did not even spare his own children, and 
the empress Fausta the wife of this monster, 
was strangled by his orders in a bath. He 

then consulted the pontiffs of the empire, 40 
know what sacrifices he should offer to the 
gods in order to make expiation for his crime. 
The sacrificing priests refused his offerings, 
and he was repulsed with horror by the hich 
priest, who exclaimed, “ Far from hence be 
parricides, whom the s never pardon.’? 
After this a priest promised him pardon for 
his crimes, if he should become purified in 
the water of baptism, and the emperor became 
a Christian. 

He then left Rome, and founded his new 
capitol of Constantinople. During his reien 
the ministers of the Christian religion com- 
menced showing their ambition, &hich had 
been concealed during three centuries. As- 
sured of impunity, they cast the wife of 
Maxentius into the Orontes, murdered his re- 
latives, massacred the magistrates in Egypt 
and Palestine, drew from their retreat the 
widow and daughter of Diotletiap, and thre.v 
them into the sca. 

Constantine assembles the council of Nice, 
exiles Arius, recalls him, banishes Athanasius, 
and dies in the arms of Eusebius, the chie! 
of the Arians, having been baptized on the 


"ence, to build a superb ' bed of death, in order to escape the tormenta 


of hell. 
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Constana, the son and successor of Con- 
tantine, imitates all his barbarity; like him 
he assembles councils, which proscribe and 
anathematise. Athanasius sustains his par- 
ty in Europe and Asia by combined skill and 
foc ; the Ariansoverwhelm him. Exiles, pri- 
sons, tumults and — signalize the 
termination of the abominable lifeof Constans. 

Jovien afd Valentinian guarantee entire 
liberty of conscience. The two parties ex- 
ercise against each other hatred and merci- 
leas 


Theodosius declares for the council of N ice. |’ 


The em Justine, who reigned’ in Illyria 
and Africa, as the tutoress of the young Va- 
lentian, proscribes him. 
The Go Vandals, Burgundians, and 
Franks, hurl themselves upon the provinces 
f the empire; they find the opinions of Arius 
establi in them, and the conquerors em- 
brace the religion of the conquered. 

The Anastasius calms, by his justice 
and his toleration, the religious quarrels which 
separate the churches of the East and the 
West; but the hatred of the priests soon termi- 
nated, by crime, a lif* which had been glori- 
ous for religion, and dear to humanity. 


Mahomet appeared in the seventh century. 


A ekilful impostor, he founds a new religion, 

and the greatest empire of the world. Ban! 

ished from Mecca, he re-assembles his dis- 

ciples, establishes the foundation of his.theo- 

gouy, and marches to the most surprising 
uests. 

e Christians were divided by gross here- 
sies. The Persians made a terrible war on 
the empire of the east, and pursued Jews and 
Catholics with an implacable hatred. All was 
confusion in church and state. 

The bishops had not yet arrogated to them- 
selves temporal jurisdiction; but the weak- 
ness of the empire of the west gave rise to 
this scandalous usurpation, which hascovered 
Europe with batcheries, disasters, and ruin. 


Pepin, king of France, allies himself in 
succession with popes Zachary and Stephen. 
In order to cloak the eyes of the people 


his usurpation of the crown of France, and 
the murder of his brother, he surrenders to 
the Holy See the domains in Romagna, taken 
from the Lombards. 

Stephen the Third, an hypocritical priest, 
does not delay to signalize his new power, by 
the excess of the most frightful ambition. 

Under Stephen the Sixth, fury is at its 
height. The clergy are divided into factions, 
and the pope ie chosen in the midst of the 
carnage. e ponni after his victory, put 
out the eyes, and tore out the tongue, of Con- 
stantine the Second, his predecessor. 

Charlemagne invades Eombardy ; deprives 
his nephews of their inheritance ; despoils his 
brother-in-law to punish him for having un- 
dertaken their defence, carries him to Lyons 
in chains, and condemns him to termmate 
his days in prison. Then Leo the Third placed 
a crown of gold u 
i ers. But the descen- 


of parple on his 
dante of Charlemagne could not preserve at 


his head, and a mantle | 
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Rome the influence this usurper had ac- 
quired, by granting to the popes the land he 
had taken away from the Lombards, 

Paschal the First, by a criminal boldness, 
put out the eyes and cut off the heads, in the 

triarchal — of tho Lateran, of Theo- 

orus, a high officer of the Roman — 
and of Leo his son-in-law, because they ha 
remained faithful to Lothaire. On the death 
of this pope the people endeavoured to prevent 
his burial, and wished to drag his dead body 
through the streets of Rome. 

Eugenius, his successor, occupies himself 
in transporting from the sepulchres of Italy 
putrefied bones, the frightful vestiges of hu- 
man nature. He sent them into France, 
Germany and England, and sold them to 
Christian Europe. 

Leo the Fourth has the impudence to assure 
the bishops of immunity for the most frightfu] 
crimes. 

After the death of Leo, a woman mountly 
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the chair of St. Peter, celebrating mass, cre-. 4 


ating bishope, and giving her feet to be kissed 
by princes and people. The popess Joan 
becomes enceinte by a cardinal, and dies 
in the pangs of child-birth, in the midst of a 
religious ceremony. 

In the ninth century, the Greek and Latin 
churches separate. Ridiculous differenees 
cause five centuries of murders, carnage, and 
frightful wars; and twenty-five bloody schisms 
in the west soil the chair of Rome. 

The Arabs and Turks overwhelm the Greek 
and African churches, and elevate the Maho- 
medan religion upon the ruins of Christianity. 

The Roman church maintains itself, amid~ 
troubles, discords and ruin. During this epoch 
of anarchy, the bishops and abbots in Ger- 
many became princes, and the popes obtain. 
absolute power in Rome. 

Stephen the Seventh, driven on by a pitiless 
rage, orders the sepulchre of Formosus to be 
despoiled, causes them to take out from it 
the dead body, and, horrible to relate, has it 
brought into the synod assembled to degrade 
him. Then this frightful body, covered with 
the pontifical habits, is interrogated in the 
midst of scandalous and infuriate clamour. 
“Why hast thou, being bishop of Portus, usurp- 
ed, through ambition, the universal see of 
Rome?” Then the pope, pushed on by an exe- 
crable barbarity, orders fis three fingers and 
head to be cut off, and his dead body to be 
cast into the Tiber. 

Sergius invades the pontifical chair. He 
leads publicly a life, soiled with debaucheries, 
with the famouscourtezan Marozia. Their son 
becomes pope, under the name of John the 
Twelfth, and surpasses them by his mon- 
strous crimes. Cardinals and bishops accused 
him of incest with his mother—of violating 
the holy virgins—of adultery, homicide, pro- 


‘fanity and blasphemy. 


Gregory the Fifth cuts off the feet, hand 
— and ears of John and Crescentius, an 
ses them walk, thus mutilated, through 
the streets of Rome. 
Benedict the Ninth is raised to the Holy See at 


` 


- 


X 


~~ 


~~ traffic, divide into three parts the patrimony 


— 


twelve years of age, by the intrigues and gold 
of the Count of Tuscanella. He immediately 
surrenders himself to excess of depravity, and 
the most shameless debaucheries. The Ro- 
mans, worn out by his outrages, drive him 
from Rome, and name another pope, Sylves- 
ter the Third. — by the assistance of his 
relatives, seats himself anew in the Holy See; 
but perceiving himself to be an object o 
universal execration, and fearing a terrible 
fall, he, by an infamous simony, sells the 
Holy See, and consecrates a thi pe, John 
the Twentieth. He then retires into the 
ace of his father, in order to surrender 
self to the most infamous pleasures. 
After having made this odious traffic, the 
desire of ruling re-enters his soul, and places 
kim a third time in this dishonoured chair., 
Alone, against the Romans, who held him in 
rror—alone against the two other popes, 
\roducing a triple schiam—he propona to his 
¢cdversaries to divide between them the reve- 
nues of the church. 
These three anti-popes, by a shameful 
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\f the poor, and boldly rule; the one at Saint 
Seter’s, the other at St. Mary Majeura, and 
the third at the palace of the Lateran; an 
execrable triumvirate. 

A bold, ayaricious and diesolute priest, pur- 
chases from the three popes their infamous 
titles to the papacy, and succeeds them under 
the name of Gregory the Sixth. 

Hildebrand, the monk of Cluny, the poi- 
soner of popes, the most deceitful of priest 
usurps the pontifical see, under the name o 
Gregory the Seventh. He launches his anathe- 
mas against kings; excites public wars; fills 
Germany and Italy with disorder, carnage and 
murder. He excommunicates the emperor 
of Germany; takes from him the title of king; 
frees his people from the oath of obedience ; 
excites princes against him, and at last re- 
duces him to such a state of misfortune, that 
the force of his mind is shattered. At 
length—extreme of pride and degradation— 
the king sought the pope “in the depth of win- 
ter, fasting, with naked feet and in his shirt, 
having a pair of scissors and a hair-brush in 
his hand.’ 

Adrian, the son of an English friar, causes 
the emperor Barbarossa to hold the stirrup of 
his palfrey; and in order to add barbarity to 
his triumph, demands that the famous Ar- 
nold of Brescia should be delivered up to him 
to be burned alive, because ‘he had preached 
against the — of priosts, and the abomi- 
nations of pontiffs. 

Alexander pushes still further than his pre- 
decessors his outrages against kings. The 
emperor Frederick, in order to free his son 
Otho, who was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans, supplicates the pope to absolve 
him from excommunication. the inflexible 
Alexander demands that the emperor should 
come in person to ask for his pardon, in the 
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beadle in his hand, and that he should pros 
trate his face to the earth. When he was 
extended on the ground at the entrance of the 
church, Alexander put his foot on his neck 
and trampled on him, exclaiming, “Thou shalt 
tread upon the serpent and cockatrice, 
and shalt crush the lion and the dragon.” 

Celestin the Third, affords a frightful ex- 
ample of insatiable avarice. Alexander had 
trampled under his feet Frederick Barbarossa, 
who demanded the liberation of his son. This 
new pope, for money, crowned the emperor 
Henry the Fourth, an execrable monster, who 
renewed the impious sacrilege of Stephen the 
the Seventh, by exhuming the dead body of 
Tancred, that his head should be cut off by 
the public executioner. He put out the eyes 
of William, the young son of Tancred, alter 
having made him an eunuch. He condemned 
the count Jourdan to an horrible punishmen 
having caused him to be affixed to a chain o 
heated iron, and to be crowned by a circle of 
hot iron, which they fastened on his bheaa. 

Innocent the Third preached the crusades 
against the infidel, and gncreased his treasury 
from the riches of the people. This crafty, 
sacrilegious pope, established the monstrous 
tribunal of the inquisition. Then he preached 
a crusade against the Albigenses, and degpoil- 
ed the estates of Raymond the Sixth, count of 
Toulouse. He sent forth St. Dominick, witk 
power to persecute with fire, sword, and un- 

eard-of torments, the unfortunate Waldenses, 
The crusaders stormed the city of Beziers. 
The frightful Dominick, Christ in one hand 
and a torch in the other, creates the carnage 
and sixty thousand dead bodies were burie 
under the ruins of that city, which was redu- 
ced to ashes. Toulouse, Carcassonne, Alby, 
Castlenaudary, Narbonne, Arles, Marseillea, 
Aix, Avignon, were devastated by the armies 
of the pope. 

Gregory the Ninth, in order to maintain his 
ambitious projects and the unbridled luxury 
of his court, levies imposts on France, Eng- 
land and Germany. He excommunicates 
kings, frees people from their allegiance, and 
is driven from Rome by his subjects. Ray- 
mond the Seventh, though a Catholic, but the 
son of a heretic, is pursued by him and des- 

iled of his estates. The pope sends a legate 
Into France, to sustain this abominable war 
in Languedoc and Provence. Raymond de- 
fends himeelf gallantly ; and the people, tired 
of the insatiable avarice of Gregory the Ninth, 
refuse to pay the imposts, and force the pope 
to conclude a peace. 

The pontiff, arrested in his progress, con- 
demns Raymond to pay ten thousand marks 
of silver to his legate, two thousand to the 
abbey of Citeaux, a thousand to that of Grand 
Ligne, and three hundred to that of Belle 
Pouche, all for the remission of his sins, as the 
treaty signed at the door of the cathedral of 
Paris witnesses. 

Innocent the Fourth, in the midst of his | 


poe of the assembled people, without | crimes performed a generous action, which re- 
robes or his crown, having the rod of a|conciles humanity to him. He undertakes the | 
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defence of Jews of Germany,rwhom the the richesacquired by the sale of indulgences 
princes and priests persecuted, in order to en- ' to pay the Saracens to invade Sicily. 
rich themselves with their spoils. In that bar-, Nogaret and Sciara Colonna are charged to 
barous a false zeal for religion served as a carry to ao pops the order to appear at Lyons 
pretext for the most revolting injustice. They |to be judged by a general council. They ar- 
invented calumnies against the Jews, accused . rive, at the head of three hundred horse: 
them of eating the heart of a new-born in- at the city of Anagni, the residence of Boni- 
fantat the passover supper; and, when they ‘face. Meeting with resistance, they force 
found the body of a dead man, they put them | an entrance into the palace, and present to the 
to the — and condemed them to perish , pope the accusations against him. Boniface, 
by the most frightful torments. | transported by fury, charges Nogaret with in- 
Urbar. the Fourth signs a shameless treaty | juring him, and curses the king of France 
with St. Louis and Charles of to enrich ' and his desceadants to the fourth generation. 
themselves with the kingdom of Naples, and | Then Sciara Colonna struck him on the face 
divide the estates of the young Conradin: The | wìth his iron gauntlet, until the blood flew. 
pe overcomes the scruples of the king of | Clement the Fifth and Philip the Handsome 
rance, and causes the duke of u to accuse the templars of enormous crimes, and 
swear that he will abandon to the Holy See the condemn them to the most frightful punish- 
domains to which he laid pretensions, and | ments, in order to enrich themselves with 
pay eight thousand ounces of gold every year. | their immense wealth. By the order of the 
Clement the Fourth continues the policy of | king, the grand master of the Templars, ac- 
his predecessor. The young Conradin returns ' companied by his knights, is conducted to 
to his estates, and fights a decisive battle, and | punishment, to be burned alive in the pre- 
is made prisoner, together with Frederick of | sence of cardinals and priests, who cruelly 





Austria. After a rigorous captivity, Charles 
of Angou, by the order of the pope, condemns 
them to perish by the hand of the executioner. 
The young duke of Austria was the first exe- 
cuted. Conradin seized the head of his friend, 
and received the mortal blow holding it in his 
embrace. 

Martin the Fourth mounts the chair of St. 
Peter, and makes a sacrilegious agreement 
with Charles of Angou ; the one a political ty- 
rant, the crafty usurper of Sicily, the other the 
consecrated tyrant of Rome. Their cruelties 
excite general indignation. A vast conspiracy 
is formed ; John of Procida, a Sicilian gentle- 
man, is the soul of it. He ens Michael 
Paleo} to join it; goes to Spain to obtain 
the aid of Peter of — and hastens 
through the cities of Sicily to excite their 
minde to vengeance. 

On the third day of Easter, 1282, at the 


hour of vespers, is the signal for the carnage 
given. At the sound of the bell, a cry of death 
resounds throuch all the cities of Sicily. Fhe 


French are massacred in the churches, in the 
public places, and in private houses; every 
where is murder and vengeance. Ten thou- 
sand dead bodies are the trophies of the Sici- 


lian vespers. . 

Boniface the Eighth becomes pope, after 
baving assassinated his predecessor. He out- 
rages the people, defies kings, pursues with 


le 
hatred the Ghibelins, the partizans of the em- 
c of Germany, invents the jubilee to draw 
the wealth of the nations into his treasury, 
and excites so profound a hatred against him- 


self, that the states assemble at Paris, by 


order of Philip the Handsome, to judge the 
pope. The archbishop of Narbonne accuses 

im of being a simoniac, an assassin, and an 
usurer; of not believing in the eucharist, nor 
the immortality of the soul; of employing 
force to cause the secrets of the confessional 
to be revealed; of living in concubinage with 
his two nieces, and of having children by 
— and, last of e having employed 

ol. L 


contemplate these bloody stakes. 

After having divided with the king the 
spoils of the Templars, Clement the Fifth es- 
tablished his court at Avignon, and publicly 
abandoned himself to the most depraved de- 
bauchery, with his nephew and the daughter 
of the Count de Foix. He preached a new 
crusade against the Turks, sold indulgences, - 
and, joining ridicule to infamy, gave to each 
crusader the right of delivering four souis from 
purgatory ; and the people have been scourged 
or eighteen hundred years under the pitiless 
rod of these criminal popes. 

John the Twenty-second seized the tiara 

| seated himself on the pontifical throne, an 
said, “I am pope In order to strengthen this 
usurpation, he launched his anathemas against 

‘the emperor of Germany and the king of 

| France, persecuted sectarians, bummed hereti 

‘freed people from their allegiance, arme 
princes, inundated kingdoms with his monk 

reached new crusades, sold benefices, and 

| dren into his treasury twenty-five millions of 

Homa, collected from all parts of the Christian 
world. > 

Benedict the Twelfth stops the depredatio 
arreats the — which his predecessor ha 
levied upon the ple, practises a severe 
morality, reforms the morals of the clergy, and 
dies in the midst of his apostolical labours. 

Clement the Sixth buys from the celebrated 
Joanna of Naples, the country of Avignon 
| promising therefor three hundred thou 

florins of gold, which he never paid, and de- 
| clares her innocent of the murder of 
her husband, whom she had caused to be aş- 
sassinated. 

Under Urban the Sixth commenced the great 
.8chism which divided the west; two popes 
' were elevated to the pontifical chair. 

Urban the Sixth ruled at Rome; Clement the 
Seventh, the anti-pope, at Avignon. During a 
period of fifty years the two popes and their 
successors excited cruel and excommu- 
nicated each other. Italy, Naples, Hungary 








S 
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` and Spain, espoused the cause of Urban; 
France sustained Clement the Seventh. Every 
where brigandage and cruelty abounds, pro- 
duced by the order of Clement, or the fanati- 


ciam of Urban. 


The unfortunate and guilty Joanna sent 
in order to 
strengthen her cause. By way of thanks, Ur- 
ban caused her to be strangled at the foot of 
the altar. The pontiff had induced Charles de 
Duras, the adopted son and heir of Joanna, to 


forty thousand ducats to the pope 


commit this horrid parricide. 


The prince having refused to divide with 
the pope the spoils of Joanna, the fury of 
Urban was turned against six cardinals, whom 
he supposed to form the party of Charles. 
They were thrown, laden with chains, into 
eons; their eyes were put out 


offensive d 
the nails of their feet and hands wrenche 


off, their teeth broken, their flesh pierced 
with rods of heated iron, and at length their 
bodies, frightfully mutilated, were tied up in 
hil and thrown into the sea. 

* Clement the Seventh held his seat at Avig- 
non, and levied enormous imposts on the 
church of France, in order to enrich the cardi- 
nals and satisfy the unbridled luxury of his 
court. His conduct was not at all inferior to 
that of his competitor in violence, deceit and 


sacks, whilst still alive 


crime. 


The two popes desolated Europe by their 
armies and those of their partisans; fury had 
blotted out the sentiments of humanity ; every 


where were treason, poisoning, massacre. 


endeavour was made to remedy the public ca- 
lamities, but the two popes opposed all pro- 
positions which could restore peace to the 


church. 


The schism continued under their succes- 


sors; the cardinals not being able to over- 


come the obstinacy of the two popes, cited 
he Twelf th 
to appear before a general council, convened at 


Benedict the Thirteenth and Gregory t 


Pisa; and, when they refused to do so, the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, assisted by those of An- 
tioch and Jerusalem, pronounced, with a loud 
voice in the church, whose doors were opened, 
and in the presence of the assembled multi- 
tude, the definite sentence of deposition 
against them. | 

Alexander the Fifth endeavoured to 
strengthen the union of the church, to reform 
the morals of the clergy, to give the sacred 
— to virtuous men, and died of a poi- 
soned clyster, administered by the orders of 
the cardinal Baltheazar Cossa. This base as- 
sassin assembled the conclave, and, seizing 
the pontifical mantle, placed it on his shoul- 
ders, exclaiming, “I am the pope.” 

The affrighted cardinals confirmed the elec- 
tionof John the Twenty-third ; but the deposed 
popes Benedict the Thirteenth and Gregory the 

welfth, revived their pretensions to the see of 
Rome; an horrible war, excited by anathemas, 
fills Prussia and Italy with blood. The empire 
has three — as the church has three 

pes, or rather the church and the empire 
8. 


ve no head 


A general council assembles, and proceeds : 
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to the depesition of Pope Jobn tle Twenty- 
third. The bishops aud cardinals accuse him 
of murders, incest, poisoning and sodomy; of 
having seduced and carried on a sacrilegious 
intercourse with three hundred religious wo 
men ; of having violated three sisters; and sf 
having confined a whole family, in order to 
abuse the mother, son and father. 

Martin the Fifth burned alive John Hussand ` 
Jerome of Prague, the leaders of a new sect, 
which preached against the disorders of the 

nests and the ambition of the pontiffs, and 
= men back to RETE of ——— He 
then organizes a crusade against Bohemia; 
but the inhabitants of this wild country, ex- 
alted by generous principles of liberty, con- 
tend with courage against fanaticism. Em- 
bassadors are sent to Prague, with proposals 
for peace, and the Bohemians reply, “that a 
free people have no need of a king.’ 

The legates of the pope and the emperor 
command im person the armies sent against 
the Bohemians, to prevent their communing in 
the two kinds, bread and wine. ‘Frightful 
madness. Fora subject so trifling Germany 
is given up to the horrors of a civil war; but 
the cause of the people is triumphant. The 
troops of the emperor are defeated in man 
engagements, and the army of the legates is 
cut to pieces. 

Eugenius the Fourth mounts the Holy See; 
he confirms as legate in Germany Julian T, 
in order to exercise cruel persecutionsagainst 
the Hussites. During his reign an important 
act transpires; a struggle takes place between 
the powers of the church; the council of Basle 
endeavours to bring under subjection the 
power of the popes, and the pope declares 
that his see is beyond the reach af councils. 
The fathers make a terrible decree, declare 
Eugenius the Fourth a profanator, incorrigi- 
ble, and a scandal to the church, and depose 
him from the papacy. 

Felix the Fifth is nominated as pope, and 

— becomes the anti-pope. The councils 
of Florence and Basle excommunicate each. 
Depositions, violence, cruelty succeed. Vit- 
teleschi, archbishop of Florence, is assassi- 
nated by the orders of -Eugenius; divided 
kingdoms take the part of one or the other, 
and a schism is renewed which lasts until the 
death of Eugenius the Fourth. 
During the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, 
took — the celebrated capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks; the pontiff, solicited by 
the Grecian embassadors to t them suc- 
cours of men and money, harshly refused, and 
we must attribute the Joss of this powerful 
city to the perfidy of the Roman court, which 
sacrificed the rampart of Christianity, and 
basely betrayed a people whom they should 
have succoured. 

The merits and the piety of Calixtus the 
Third, elevate him to the pontifical throne, 
which he honours by his genius. 

Sextus the Fourth employs all his care and 
solicitude in increasing his wealth. He aug- 
ments the imposts, invents new charges, anc 
sells them at auction to satisfy the avarice of 
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Peter Riére. of Savana, and of his brother Je- 
rome, whnm he had created cardinals, and 
who ministered to his horrid pleasures. 

This shameless pope established at Rome 
a brothel, the courtezans of which paid hima 
golden Julius weekly. This revenue amount- 
ed to twenty thousand ducats ayear. An exe- 
crable act committed by him is alone suffi- 
cient to render his memory for ever odious. 
The family of the cardinal of Saint Lucia 
having presented to him a petition, that he 
(the eating 1) should be permitted to commit 
eodomy during the three warmest months of 
the year, he wrote at the bottom of the peti- 
— Let it be as desired.” 

then formed a conspiracy against Lau- 

rent and Julian de Medicis, sends Raphael 
Riére to Florence, and during a solemn mass, 
and whilst the cardinal was elevating the 
host, the conspirators stabbed Julian de Me- 
dicis. Laurent courageously defends himself, 
and, although wounded, gains the sacristy. 
The people precipitate themselves upon 
conspirators, disarm them, and hang them from 
the windowsof the church, as well as Salviato, 
archbishop of Pisa, in his sacerdotal robes. 

Innocent the Eighth succeeds Sextus. His 
election cost him more than all the treasures 


| dinals, and was 


| 


the ' 
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and continued his incest with the most beau- 
tiful, whom they call Rosa Vanozza. 

She bore him five children, one of whom 
was the famous Cesar Borgia, who would have 
surpassed the crimes of his father, if the dev:] 
himself could have equalled them. 

During the pontificate of Innocent, assassins 
and bandits had so increased in number, that 
‘the cardinals, before entering the conclave 
fortified their dwelings with musketry, and 

inted cannon along the streets. Rome was 

Tocame a public market, where all holy 
charges were for sale; Roderick Borgia pub- 
licly bought the suffrages of twenty-two car- 

roclaimed pope. 

Armed with the sacerdotal power, his exe- 
crable vices daily increased; he delivered 
| himself up to the most monstrous incest, and 


| horrible to. relate, the two brothers, Francis 


and Cæsar, mingled their infamous pleasures 
| with their father’s in the embraces of their 
sister Lucretia. 

The immoderate ambition of the pope knew 
no bounde; all laws, human and divine, were 
trampled under feet. He forms alliances and 
breaks them ; he preaches crusades, levies im- 
posts in Christian kingdoms, inundates Eu- 
rope with hie legions of monks, enriches him- 


of the Holy See; the resources were exhausted, self with the wealth they carry to him, and 
but the genius of the pope remained. Heap- calls Bajazet into Italy to oppose the king of 
pointed fifty-two venders of bulls, whom he France. Later, h's policy causes hira to seek 
charged to squeeze the people, and joined to the aid of Charles; and, protected by the 
thern twenty-six secretaries, who each lodged French, he undertakes the ruin of the petty 
with him two thousand five hundred marks sovereigns of Romagna. He puts some to 
of gold. His private life was defiled by the death by the dagger, others by poison, fills al! 
vilest scandals. Educated at the court of king minds with dread, and prepares for Cæsar Bor- 
Alphonso, of Sicily, he had contracted the gia the absolute dominion of Italy: 
frightful vice of sodomy. His remarkable His insatiable avarice invented the most 
beauty had — him admission into the sacrilegious means of enriching itself; he sold 
family of Phillip, cardinal of Bolonga, as the the sacred charges, the altars, even Christ. 
minister to his monstrous pleasures. On the himself, and then took them back again to 
death of his protector he became the minion , sell again the second time. He nominated 
of Paul the Second, and of Sextus, who ele- the cardinal of Modena as distributor of his 
vated him to the cardinalship. es and dispensations; in the name of this 
The grand master of Rhodes delivered to minister of iniquity he sold honors, dignities, 
Pope Innocent the young prince Zizimus, to marriages, divorces; and as the simony of the 
e him from the pursuit of his brother cardinal did not bring in sums sufficiently 
jazet. The sultan o Esypt sends embas- . large to sustain the extravagance of the family 
ors to offer to the pope four hundred thou- | of Alexander, he administered to him the fatal 
sand ducats and the city of Jerusalem in ex-' poison of the Borgias, to obtain for himself 
change for prince Zizimus, whom he wishes , the immense riches which he had amassed. 
to place at the head of his troops, in order to He made promotions te cardinalships, re- 


march against Constantinople, and engages to 
restore that city to the Christians; but the 
sultan Bajazet bid higher, and the pontiff re- 
tained Zizimus a prisoner in his states. 

We enter now upon the reign of a po 
who, by the admission of all historians, is the 


' ceiving pe therefor; then declaring the 
| Holy See the heir of the property of prelates, 

he poisoned them, in order to enrich himeelf 
with their spoils. All these crimes still did 
not afford him sufficient money, and he pub- 
lished that the Turks were about to wage war 


most dreadful of all men who have affrighted against Christianity, and under the veil of re- 


the world. A depravity hitherto unknown, 
an insatiable —— an unbridled ambition, 
a cruelty more barbarous—euch were the 
horrid qualities of Roderick Borgia, chosen 
pope, by the title of Alexander the Sixth. His 
passions were so unbridled that, having be- 
come enamoured of a widow who had two 
daughters, not content with the mother, he 
bent the daughters also to his desires; he 
eaused one of them to be placed in a convent, 


ligion he extorted sums so enormous, that 
they surpass belief. At last Alexander the 
Sixth, soiled with murders, debaucheries and 
monstrous incests, having invited to sup twe 
cardinals, whose heirs he wished to become. 
took the poison destined for them, and ren 
dered up his execrable soul to the devil. 
The le, tired of the insupportable yoke 
of the bishops of Rome, and ruined by the 
insatiable avidity of the priests, commenc: d 


1? 


waking from the lethargic sleep into which 
uey had been plunged. Luther, a monk of 
the order of the Augustines, salles from his 
retreat, rises against Leo the Tenth and the 
indulgences, draws people and rulers to his 
new doctrine, srengeni it with all the power 
of his genius, and snatches from the tyranny 
of the popes the half of Europe. 

Clement the Seventh, by his perfidy, excites 
the wrath of the emperor, Charles Fifth. 
Rome is delivered up to pillage during two en- 
tire months; houses are sacked, females vio- 
lated. The army of the Catholic king commit- 
ted more atrocities than n tyrants had in- 
vented against the Christians during three hun- 
dred years. The unfortunate Romans were 
suspended by the feet, burned, beaten with 
leathern straps in order to compel them to 
pay raneoms; in fine, they were exposed to the 
most f rightful punishments, in order to expiate 
the crimes of their pontiff. 

Catholics and Protestants cover Germany 
with embarrassments, murders and ruin. 

The mass is judicially abulished at Stras- 


Paul the Third had obtained a cardinal’s hat 
by surrendering Julius Famese to the mon- 
ster Alexander the Sixth; became po 
poisoned his mother, in order to enrich him- 
self as her heir, and joining a double incest 
to a second parricide, he put to death one of 
his sisters through jealousy of her other lovers, 
and poisoned Bosa Sforza, the husband of his 
daughter Constance, whom he had corrupted. 

He launches anathemas against the unfor- 
tunate Lutherans. His nephews became the 
executioners of his cruelties, and they boasted 
publicly of having caused rivers of blood to 
flow, in which their horses could swim. Dur- 
ing their butcheries the pope was plunged in 
his monstrous debaucheries with his daughter 
Constance. 

During his reign Ignatius Loyola founds the 
order of the Jesuits. 

Calvin, sublime spirit, causes his powerful 
voice to be 
of the religious reformation. 


he | th 


heard, and continues the progress | 
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. and Phillip of 


Spain, and these two princes 
meet at Bayonne to deviee means to extermi- 
a The t begining ot the pontificate of G 
0 eo 

the Thirteenth was signalized by the most hor- 
rible of all crimes, the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, an execrable plot, brought about by 
the counsels of Spain and the sugyestions of 
Pius the Fourth. Persecutions, butcheries, and 
wars had increased astonishingly the number 
of Calvanists ; Catharine de Medicis, that cruel 
and infamous Jezebel, not being able to ex- 
terminate them by force, had recourse to per- 
fidy. Charles the Ninth, accustomed to cru- 
elty, and furiously violent, adopted the crimi- 
nal desires of his mother, and a general mas- 
sacre of the Protestants was decreed. 

At midnight, on the eve of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, the clock of the palace gives the eig- 
nal; the tocsin is rung at St. Germain’s, and 
at its doleful sound, soldiers surround the 
dwellings of the Protestants, and kill in their 
beds children and old men. They seize the 
females, and after having violated them, oven 
their wombs and draw out half formed chil- 
dren, tear out their hearts, and with savage fe- 
rocity rend them with their teeth and devour 
em. 

A thing almost incredible, so horrible is the 
action, occurred : this Charles the Ninth—this 
king, to be execrated to all , armed with 
an arquebuas, fired from one of the windows 
of the Louvre upon the unfortunate who saved 
themselves by swimming the nver. One win- 
dow still remains, an imperishable monument 
of the barbarity of kings. Gregory the Thir- 
teenth addressed his felicitations to Charles 
on the remarkable success of the enterprise. 

On the death of the pope, the cardinal of 
Montalto entered the conclave, old, broken 
down, and supported upon a crutch. The am- 
bition of the cardinals concentrated their suf- 
frages upon this old man, who appeared so 
nigh to eath. They summed up the votes, 
and scarcely had half of them voted, when, 
without waiting for the conclusion, Montalto 
cast his crutch into the midst of the hall, drew 


Julius the Third fulminates his anathemas | himself up to his full height, and thundered 
against the Lutherans, and puts them to death | forth the Te Deum with a voice so loud and 
in the most cruel menner. Joining depravity | clear, that the vault of the chapel resounded 


to cruelty, he elevates to the cardinalate a 
young lad employed about his palace m the 
double capacity of keeper of the monkeys and 
minion to the pope. 

Paul the Fourth excites the fury of the king 
of France against the Protestants, forms an 
execrable league for their destruction, and 
fills all Europe with his ravages. At his death 
the Roman people, freed from his frightful 

ke, force the dungeons of the inquisition, set 

e to the prisons, knock down the statue of the 


rag them during three days through the 
streets of Rome, and cast them into the Tiber. 
Pius the Fourth terminates the Council of 
Trent, and this great event does not produce 
any sensation among the people. This pontiff, 
desirous of arresting the downfall of the Hol 
See, excites the fanaticism of Charles the Nin 


| 





with it. 

He becomes pope, under the name of Sex- 
tus the Fifth. Hypocritical and inflexible, he 
allies himself secretly with queen Elizabeth, 
and launches anathemas against her king- 
dom; he then excommunicates the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, in order to 
revive in France the forms of fanaticism. 

Ciement the Seventh renews the proud 
scenesof his predecessors ; he wishes to com- 


| pel Henry the Fourth to come to him in person, 
pe, break off the head and the right hand, ; with naked feet, in order to unde 


a proper 
discipline, and to learn that he held his crown 
as a gift from the pope. But embassadors were 
received in his stead, and this humiliating ce- 


remony took place in the church of St. Peter's, 
‘at Rome, in the 


Bran 


— of the people. 
the Fifteenth excites Louis the 
to peraccute the Protestants. He 
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. Themoderationof Benedict the Fourteenth re- 


senews the war in ia, and not being 
abie tọ corrupt the people of Geneva, orders 
the duke of Savoy to destroy them. 
Under Urban Eighth, the celebrated 
Gelileo, that old man who had passed seventy 
ears in the study of the secrets of nature, is 
ught before inquisition, condemned, 
cast into prison, and forced to retract this preat 
truth, “that the earth moves around the sun.” 
Clement the Ninth, of a lofty soul and pro- 


digions knowledge, encourages the arts, re- 
compenses and surrounds the nua. 


cal with all the lustre of theage. He di- 
minishes the imposts, employs his treasures 
in succouring the Venetians and the Isle of 
Candia against the infidels ; he suppresses the 
religious orders which pressed heavily on the 
people, and who, under the guise of piety, 
abandoned themselves to idleness and de- 
baachery. 


By his eloquence and moderation he ap- 
the interminable quarrels of the Jan- 
senists and Mollenists, and arrested the ill- 
ambition of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who was desolating Europe by his destructive 
wars. The intrigues of the Jesuits give up 
to the Turks the Isle of Candia; this gene- 
rous pope, struck to the heart by the treason 
of these unworthy priests, launches an ana- 
thems upon them, and dies, after a reign of 
three The Holy See has never been 
—— by a moré virtuous wan than Ciem- 
ent the Ninth; his memory should be dear to 
Christianity, and the mind reposes in contem- 
plating it from the long catalogue of crimes 
which the history of the popes offers to us. 
Under Innocent the Eleventh, the persecu- 
tions against the Lutherans and Calvinists re- 
commence; churches are demolished, cities 
destroyed, eighteen thousand Frenchmen are 
put todeath, and the Protestants driven from 
the kingdom. 
Innocent the Eleventh, as Gregory the Thir- 
had done on the occasion of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, addresses his congratulations to 
the king of France, and commands public re- 
joicings to be made in his honour at Rome. 
The reign of Clement the Eleventh is agi- 
tated by religions quarrels. The Jesuits in Chi- 
na are accused of offering there the same wor- 
ship to Confucius as to Jesus Christ. The pope 
sends the cardinal Journon to Pekin, charged 
to reform this culpable T is virtu- 
ous te dies, a victim to his zeal, in the 
midst of the cruel persecutions which the Je- 
suits excite against him. 
This terri tion, encouraged by 
ihe pope, extends its odions power over king- 
and inspires terror among all people. 
Clement the Eleventh publishes the famous 
ball lp pio, which — — indig- 
nation, continues religious quarrels up to 
his death. = : 


Benedict the Thirteenth wishes to renew the 
ecandal occasioned by this bull of disorder; 
but philosophy now commences to make pro- 
gress, and his pretensions, which at other 
tones would have caused torrents of blood to 
flow, only excited contempt. 
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paa the evils occasioned by his predecessuis. 
| He terminates the religious ee repulses 
the Jesuits, moderates the bull Unigenitus, and 
| vk wan 
puts an end to the troubles which were af- 
flicting France. This pope, one of the lumi- 
naries of the church, carries into the chair of 
the pontiffs a spirit of toleration, which ex- 
tends a salutary influence every where. The 
religion of Christ is no longer imposed on the 
world by persecution and fanaticism. Benedict 
exhibits, in the high functions of the privst- 
hood, an enlightened mind, great maturity of 
judgment, a profound wisdom which no pas- 
sions trouble, a perfect disinterestednesa, and 
an extreme love of justice. 

He reforms the morals of the clergy, sup- 
presses orders of monks who were odious to 
all, employs his treasures in founding hos 
pitals, establishing public schools, and reward- 
ing magnificently the arts. He calls upon al 
to profit by the advantages of science, and to 
come forth from the shades of ignorance. 

Clement the Thirteenth imitates neither 
the virtues nor the moderation of his prede- 
cessor ; he openly protects the Jesuits, launch- 
es forth anathemas, and prepares the ruin of 
the Holy See. 

The excesses of the Jesuits had tired out 
the people, their crimes and their ambition 
affrighted ki universal hatred demands 
their expulsion; they are driven from France. 
They are banished from the states of the king 
of Spain in Europe, Asia and America; driven 
from the two Sicilies, Parma and Malta. The 
order is exterminated in almost all the coun- 
tries which had been the theatre of its power, 
in the Philippines, Peru, Mexico, Paraguay 
and Brazil. 

France bestows upon the pope Avignon and 
the county of Venaissin, as an appurtenance 
to his crown. The king of Naples, on the other 
hand, seized upon the cities of Benevento and’ 
Ponte Corvo. 

The famous bull in Cena Domini, a monu- 
ment of madness and pride, which the popes 
yearly fulminated from Rome since the time 
of Paul the Third, is proscribed. The pontifical 
darkness commences to be dissipated ; princes 
and people no Jonger prostrate themeelves at 
the feet of the servant of servants of God. 

Clement the Thirteenth sees the colossal 
power of Rome falling to pieces, and dies of 
— in not being able to retard its fall. 

Clement the Fourteenth causes philqsophy 
to mount the seat of the popes. Fora i 

riod he retains the pontifical power of the 

oly See; his character and moderation re- 
storing to him the power which the absurd 
fanaticism of his predecessors had alienated. 

Portugal broke with the See of Rome, and 
wished to have a patriarch of herown. The 
courts of France, Spain and Naples were in- 
dignant at the ridiculous excommunication of 

' the duke of Parma, by the Holy See. Venice 
reformed, without the assent of the pope, the 
religious communities which impoverished 
the nation. 

Poland wishes to diminish the authority of 


t4 


Clement, b 


but the priests, the enemies of toleration, 
not 


its sublime li 
to break the dark chains of su 
universal disquiet manifest 


Pius the Sixth wishes to seize u 


sors. 
The emperor of Austria, Joseph the Second, 


stops the increase of convents, which threat- 
ened to overrun his kingdom, suppresses bi- 
and protects his 


shoprics, forms seminarie 


states against the rule of the Holy See. 


The grand duke of Tuscany prepares the 
dissolves the convents, abo- 

lishes the authority of the nuncios, and pro- 
hibits his priests from appealing to Rome for 


same reforms; 


judgment. 


At Naples, a philosophical minister takes 


. from the avarice of the pope indulgences, the 
collection of benefices, his nomination to va- 
cancies. He refuses the tr'bute of a hackney, 
richly caparisoned, shod with silver, and car- 
rying a purse of six thousand ducats—a dis- 

i — tribute, which the nation paid to the 

ntiff. 

M The sovereign approves the policy of his 

_ Minister, prohibits the introduction of bulls 

into his states, orders the bishops to give up 


the dispensations they had purchased at| P 


Rome, takes away from the pope the power 
of nominating bishops for the Two Sicilies, 
and drives the internuncio from his kingdom. 

The French Revolution is at hand. The 
‘States General, at Versailles, ordain reforms 
in the clergy, abolish the monastic vows, and 
proclaim liberty of conscience. 

The pope excites bloody troubles in Avig- 
non, in order to reattach it to the Holy See. 
His pretensions are repulsed by the National 
Assembly, which solemnly pronounces the 
reunion of this city to France. 

Italy is conquered by the French armies. 
Pius the Sixth, a coward and a hypocrite, begs 
for the alliance of the republic. But the justice 
of a great nation is inflexible. The assassi- 
nation of general Dupont demands great repa- 
ration. The pontiff is carried from Rome, 
conducted to the fortress of Valence, and ter- 
minates his debased career by cowardice and 
perfidy. 
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the Holy See. Even Rome permits its indig- 
nation to shine forth, and appears to have for- 
gotten that she had been mistress of the world. 
skilful policy, and consummate 
wisdom and prudence, arrests this — 
on the pontiff, and he died of poieon. 
en liberty, that rock of reason, imparted 
to all minds; men commenced 
rstition. An 
itself in the 
masses, a happy presage of moral revolutions. 
a the won- 

derful power of the pontiffs of Rome, and 
pursues the execrable policy of his predeces- 
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The conclave assembles at Venice. After 
an hundred and four days of intrigue, the 
Benedictine Chiaramonti was chosen pope, 
under the name of Pius the Seventh. 

The pontiff forms an alliance with the re- 
public, and signs the famous concordat. 

A new era commences for France; the re- 
public gives place to the empire, and a poi 
mounts the e. The pope is forced to go 
to Paris, in order to consecrate the emperor, 
and augment the magnificence of this impos- 
ing ceremony. The weakness of character of 
Pius the Seventh, delivers him up defenceless 
to the plots which the hatred of the clergy 
contrive with the enemies of the emperor. 
Napoleon, — at the machination di- 
rected against his power by the counsellors 
of the pope, makes a decree, which changes 
the — of Rome, declares the reunion 
of the estates of the church to the empire, 
and the sovereign pontiffs deprived of tem- 
poral authority. 

The ancient boldness of the clergy has sur- 
vived revolutions ; Pius the Seventh essays the 
thunder of the Vatican. The bull of excom- 
munication is affixed during the night in the 
streets of Rome; it calls the people to revolt, 
excites them to carnage, aid desicuates the 
French for public vengeance. But Rome, de- 
livered from the sacerdotal yoke, is deaf to 
the appeal of fanaticism. 

Wars succeed in Europe, kingdoms are con- 
quered, old governments overthrown, and Na- 
poleon at length falls beneath the blows of 
the kings whom he has crowned. His catas- 
trophe changes the destinies of nations, and 
restores to the pope the inheritance of St. 
eter. 

Pius the Seventh makes a triumphal entreé 
into Rome, and at length dies, surrounded by 
cardinals, in the pomp and magnificence of 

wer. 

Since him, three popes have occupied the 
chair of St. Peter, but their silent 7 
marke no place in the history of nations. 
The proud pontiffs, who launched anathe- 
mason Kingdoms, gave or took away empires, 
extended over the people the yoke of fanati- 
cism and terror, now, protected by Austria, 
rotected by the oppressors of the people, 
ly seek the protection of kings, in order 
to trample upon the Romans, and maintain 
upon their head the pontifical tiara. 
People of Italy, arise from your lethargic 
slumber—contemplate the capitol—recall the 
remembrance of ancient Rome and her glori- 
ous destiny! Let but your legions arouse, and 
the shades of the great will march at their 
head to conquer in the name of liberty. 


PREFACE. 


THE entire want of truthful historians—and the multitude of apochrypha! 
bovks, both in Greek and Latin—are an impediment to our own judgment 


of the first ages of Christianity. 


We are but faithful translators of the opinions of the Fathers of the 
Church, religiously pursuing the order of transactions, and the obscure 


style of their writings. 


But, after we have passed through this epoch of darkness, we shall unrol 
a long series of extraordinary events and horrible crimes, worthy of fixing 
attention upon the marvellous history of the Pontiffs of Rome. 


V ————— 
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THE POPES. 


THE FIRST CENTURY. 


SAINT PETER, THE FIRST BISHOP OF ROME. 


[A. D. 1.—Tisxnrivs, CLavpivs, 


The birth of Christ—St. Peter, chief of the A 


Carrcuza and Nrro, Emperors.] 
les, and first Bishop of Rome—He becomes 


the disciple of Christ—Mitraculous draught of Fishes—He walks on the Sea—Character of St. 
Peter—Punishment of Annanias and Sapphtra—He founds the Church at Antioch—St. Peter 


. never at Rome—Fulse eee 
and St. Peter—He ts carried off byt 
He is reprimanded 


of Simon Magus—Pretended contest between him 

evil—Council of Jerusalem—Error of St. Peter— 

St. Paul—His Travels— Martyrdom of St. Peter established by false tra- 
t. 


detions—The sect of the Nicolaites, and their infamous habits. 


Currst was born in a little city of Judea; 
poor and deserted, a stable was his dwelling, 
a manger his cradle. 

The child grew in knowledge: the divine 
wisdom of his preaching extended his name 
through Judea, and Jesus became the apostle 
of the people. An innumerable multitude 
listened to the eternal truths he taught, and 
were converted to the new doctrine. 

princes of Judea pursued with fu 
this glorious apostle, who elevated himse 
against the vices and corruptions of the age, 
against the pride of the great, the debauche- 
nes and luxury of the priests. The man of 
Cod was seized by their fierce satellites, con- 
demned to humiliating punishments, and fixed 
to — as an infamous mnn i 
ut his precepts, preserv is disciples, 
have traversed acena eecliticns: his sub- 
lune morality has spread itself h the 
universe, and Christ has become the God of 
nations. - 

The first of the apostles of Jesus was Simon 
Peter, and with him commences the succes- 
won of the bishops of Rome. 

Simon was born in Bethsaida, a smol) town 
of upon the bank of lake Genesaret. 
A fieherman by occupation, the products of 
ws labour supported his family: He had a 
brother Andrew, who, being a disciple 


of John the Baptist, had heard from his mas- 
ter an eulogium on Jesus of Nazareth. He 
learned from him that this extraordinary man 
was the Messiah, predicted by the prophets 
and so long waited for by the Jewish nation. 
Andrew communicated this great news to 
Simon his brother, and went with him to 
Jesus; and Christ, regarding Simon, gave to 
him the sirname of Peter, which in the Syriac 
| signifies a stone or rock. The two brothers 
passed the rest of the day with the Saviour, 
and became his disciples. It is thought they 
were with him at the wedding at Cana. 

Some months after, Jesus, returning from 
Jerusalem, encountered them on the borders 
of lake Genesaret, where they were mendin 
their nets. He entered into their boat, and tol 
Simon to cast their nets into the sca. Simon ob- 
served that they had laboured unsuccessfully 
all night ; but, nevertheless, he did as he was 
ordered, and theirnets were filled with s0 great 
a quantity of fish, that two boats were .caded 
with them. Simon, whom we shal! call Peter 
: a at — — cast — J the 

eet of the Messi egging him to de 
from him, for he oa a sinner. His hum Aity 
the more en leared him to Jesus, who gave 
[him ihe first pla e among his disciples. 
| Onedzy, eke te 


apostles were traversing 
| the lake of Tiberias, thes 


y saw Jesus, whom 
15 
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they raa jeft npon the bauk, ing to them cation was the oniy nishment inflicted on 
on cLe waves. Surprised at this pradigy they him, and it ca im to lose none of the 
took him for a phantom, and Peter cried out, favour of his master, who chose him to be a 
“ Lord, if it is you, command that I shall come | witnese of his transfiguration. 
to you, walking upon the water. Christ replied,| On the eve of the day on which Jesus was 
“ Come.” At this Peter jumped Trom the | about to suffer death, Peter and John prepared 
bark, and walked upon the water as it had | the supper. The Saviour, being about to wash 
been land. But his faith not being strong | the feet of his disciples, the chief of the apog- 
enough, he cammenced sinking, would | tles refused to submit to this act of humulity 
have been drowned, if he had not called to/|on the part of his Master; but his resistance 
his Master. The Saviour, taking him by the | ceased, as soon as the Messiah declared to 
hand, said to him, “ Man of little faith, why | him that he could not have a part in the king- 
hast thon doubted 1? ; ‘dom of heaven uniess he submitted to this 
St. Peter afterwards Cispa yod the most ar- ; ablution. Then Peter presented to Jesus not 
dent zeal for his Master. Jesus seeing that | only his feet, but also his hands and his head. 
many of his disciples, rebuffed by the severity During this last supper, the Saviour said to 
of his morality, had abandoned him, address- | Peter, that the devil demanded leave to 
ed himself to the twelve apostles, “and you, | try FER but that he — his Father that 
why do you not also leave me?” Peter re-: his faith should not fail him. The supper 
plied in the name of all, “ Whither shanld | finished, Jesus went forth, and Peter asked 
we go Lord? you have-the words of eternal | him whither he was going, “I go,” said the 
life ; we believe and know that you are the | Lord to him, “ whither you cannot follow me.” 
Messiah, the Son of God.” On another occa- | but Peter replied, “Lord I am ready to go 
sion, Jesus demanding from his apostles, | with you to prison, or to death itself.’ 
whom they believed him to be, Peter was the} A generous resolve, in which he did not per» 
first to rep nh “You are the Word, the Son of | severe long; for though he had the co 
the living God.” The*Saviour said to him, | to cut off the ear of Malchus, a servant of the 
“You are most happy, Simon, eon of Jonas, for | high priest Caiphas, he had the cowardice to 
flesh and blood have not revealed this unto | deny his Master three times before a servant 
you, but my Father, who is in heaven. And | maid, who asked him if he was not also one 
say unto ron thou art Peter, and upon this: of the disciples of Jesus. He at once effaced 
rock will {build my church; and the gates! this mark of his weakness by the sincerity of ° 
of hell shall not prevail against it; and I will | his repentance, and by the abundance of his 
ive to you the keys of the kingdom of | tears, and became from thenceforth the most 
eaven; and all that you shall loose upon zealous preacher of the Christian faith. 
earth shall be loosed in heaven, and all that) The members of the new church having 
= shall bind upon earth shall be bound in | then but one heart and one soul, all their gous 
eaven.” This reply of Jesus to St. Peter| were in common. Those who possessed lands 
has given rise to shies difficulties, concern-| or houses sold them, and brought the moie 
ing which theologians have for a long time | to the apostles for distribution to the poor. It 
ee happened that a man named Annanias, in con- 
e first is founded on these words: “Thou | cert with Sapphira, his wife, having sold an © 
art Peter and on this rock will I build my | inheritance, retained a part of the price, and 
church.” brought the rest to the apostles. But Peter 
The second arises from the promise of the | enlightened by the divine Spirit, reproach 
Saviour, in which, in speaking of his church, | them for their fault, and they fell dead at his 
he says, ‘the gates of hell not prevail | feet. 
against it.’ The Catholics affirm that these} It would be difficult to decide upon the year 
words give to the pope the privilege of infal-| in which the church of Antioch was founded ; 
libility. The Protestants, on the other hand, | nevertheless there can be no doubt that St. 
maintain, that a church, which always chooses | Peter took up his residence in that city, of 
its chief from among men subject to error and | which he hag always been considered the first 
falsehood; cannot claim for its pontiff the di- | bishop. 
vine wisdom, which is never deceived. After having — some time at An- 
The third arises out of the power which the | tioch he returned to Jerusalem, at the period 
priests claim for themselves of absolving sin-| at which the famine foretold by the prophet 
ners. The Protestants recognize none but| Agabus, was beginning to afflict the country. 
God alone as having — to absolve men of | Then Herod Agrippa, wishing to conciliate the 
their sins, and regard as an intolerable abuse | affection of the Jews, by affecting a great zeal 
the indulgences granted by the bishops of | for the law, excited against the church a per- 
Rome. secution more terrible than that which follow- 
After the glorious confession of faith made | ed the martyrdom of Stephen. 
oy St. Peter, and the sublime promises made| St. James, brother of John the Evangehhs: 
to his apostles, Jesus foretold to his disciples | was one of the first victims. Peter himsel 
that he was about to suffer death at Jerusa- | was cast into prison and condemned to death ;, 
tom. Peter represented to him that tne Son | but an angel of the Lord opened the gates of 
_ of God could not die, and the Lord called him | his prison, broke his chains, and set him at 
satan, imposed silence upon him, and made | liberty. From that time to the council of 
him walk behind the apostles. This mortifi- Jerusalem, a period of about seven years, tha 
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Scriptures are entirely silent in regard to the 
actions of St. Peter. It is most likely he was 
employed in revisiting the churches he had 
founded in Asia, and confirming the faithful in 
the faith. 

` Tt is su that he then came to Rome, 
to combat idolatry; and the orthodox place the 
time of his first journey towards the end of the 
ferty-eighth year of Jesus Christ. Others fix 
this celebrated time during the first year of the 
emperor Claudius, or at the commencement of 
the reign of Nero. Before discussing the time 
of its occuring, it would be best to prove the 
actual fact of the j amey. There is no men- 
tion of it in the New Testament ; and if it is 
alleved that the early writings are cited against 
the Protestants on this subject, they will reply 
that it is not the first error they have autho- 
rized. In fine, the disagreements which we 
find in the chronology of different authors, 
who have spoken of this journey, cause great 
doubts in relation to it. 

We are comae to admit the force of rea- 
soning of the Protestants, who steadily deny 
the existence of the journey of St. Peter to 
Rome. They deny also to the pope a primacy 
over his solteagas and fortify their position 
by these words of Jesus to his apostles: ‘* He 
who would be first among you, fet him be the 
last. Nations have princes who rule them, 
but it shall not be so with you.” 

When one shall undertake to prove that 
St. Peter was the prince of the apostles, and 


that he had authority over all the church, the | hi 


Protestants have a right to demand that it 
should be demonstrated, that he established 
the exercise of his jurisdiction at Rome, ‘and 
that the popes havé succeedefl to all his 
pe how far soever they may have 
eparted from the sublime precepts of the 
evangelist. 

— as far as we can judge from the last 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and from 
all the Epistles of Saint Paul, we must be- 
heve that he came into the capital of the 
empire before St. Peter; but the pontiffs 
have a great interest in maintaining the con- 
trary, and persuading the world that they 
are heirs general of St. Peter and his im- 
mediate successors. They have even dared 
to affirm that the papal seat of this apostle 
was of wood, and they expose it to view in 
a church Yo the veneration of the people; a 
falsity not worthy of being refuted. u 
however, now glance through the opinions of 
sacred authors in relation to this pretended 
joumey of St. Peter to Rome. 

According to their legends there was, in 
the capital of fne empire, a celebrated impos- 
ter called Simon the ician, who dared 
to announce tumeelf as the eternal father. 
{n Tyre he had procured a prostitute named 
Helena, whom he proclaimed as the thought 
or sand which the rebellious angels had re- 
tained upon earth, causing her to pass from 
one body to another of various females. He 
assured the world that she was the famous 
Helen of Troy, and that those who believed in 
— obtain — He maintained, 
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with matchless — at Jerusalem, that 
he was the son of God; at Samaria, that he 
was the Father, and among other nations, that 
he was the Holy Spirit. 

Such was the doctrine, as ridiculous as 
impious,.of Simon the Magician. Tradition 
assures us that this imposter came to Rome 
during the reign of the emperor Claudius; 
and Justin Martyr, in his second apology, 
reproaches the Romans with having ador 
him as a god, and raised a statue to him 
with this inscription: ‘To Simon, the Holy 
God.” Baronius observes, that during the 
reign of Gregory the Thirteenth, there wag 
found in an island of the Tiber, a stone on 
which was engraved this inscription, “ ‘To Si- 
mon, Holy God.” There is little question that 
the ancient Romans raised a statue to a god 
whom they named indifferently, sometimes 
Saucus, or Sangus, Fidius and Semo. Justin, 
deceived by the early Christians, may have 
imagined that this statue was erected in honor 
of Simon the Magician. This conjecture has 
to our mind the force of proof, and destro 
entirely the fable of the contest between $t. 
Peter and Simon. 

The Legends of the Saints affirm that the 
apostle went to Jerusalem to combat the ma- 
gician, and that having convinced him of false- 

ood in the presence of the people and the 
emperor Nero, he commanded an angel to 
strike him, and that the impostor perished 
miserably. Others say, that Simon vaunted 

imeself on having performed more miracles 
than St. Petet, and that he raised himself in 
the air, borne up by the devil ; but that the true 
apostles Peter and Paul, having prayed, in- 
voked ie ame ok ee that the de- 
mons, frghtene TO the magici 
akoes le amen broken y the fall. If this 
fable had any foundation, and the Romans 
had seen Simon perish at the prayer of the 
apostle, would they not rather have erected 
a statue to him than tothe magician. Thus 
— which is drawn from this supposed 
performance, entirely destroys it. Besides, 
the contradictions which are to be found in 
the different authors upon whom reliance is 
placed to sustain it, proves that this journey 
18 a pious fraud. 

The first Epistle of St. Peter is dated from 
Babylon, which has led some visionary to 
declare that he gave this name to the capital 
of the empire. A short time after the apostle 
wrote his first epistle, the emperor Clandius 
drove the Jews from Rome, because they 
excited violent seditions on account of the 
doctrines of Christ. It is supposed that the 
edict of the emperor opli eter to return 
to Judea; for he was at Jerusalem when St. 
Paul, deputed by the church of’ Antioch, came 
thither with Barnabas and Titus to consult 
the apostles and elders. Some converted 
Jews maintained the necessity of circumci- 
sion in order to salvation. ey had been 
reduced by Cerinthus, a false brother and false 
apostle, who, through blind zeal, excited re- 
ligious quarrels, and desired to exact from the 
faithful all the observances of the Mosaic 
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law. The a s resolved to assemble, in 
order to deliberate concerning it; and 
formed the first Christian assembly which 
made statutes to aid the scruples of weak 
consciences. 

Not only did the apostles and priests take 
part in the council, but the mere faithful 
voted, and the question was decided by the 
unanimous voice of the church of Jerusalem. 
This usage is now abolished, and the pontiffs 
of Rome order the people to follow blindly 
the decrees which are prescribed for them. 

St. Paul and St. Barnabas returned to An- 
tioch, where Peter joined them soon after. He 
conformed to the decree of the council of 


Jerusalem, living as the Gentile converts, with- 
out regardi distinctions prescribed by 
the law. is apostle was so little infalli- 


ble, that some Jewish Christians having come 
there from Jerusalem, he separated himeelf 
from the Gentiles, and no more ate with them; 
which induces us to suppose that the ob- 
servance of the law was necessary, at least 
for the Jews. ‘He destroyed to some extent 
that which he himself had built up in the 
council of Jerusalem, and overthrew the dis- 
cipline which be had established.” But St. 
Paul set him right, and resisted him, as he 
wrote to the Galatians he had done. 

St. Peter received this remonstrance with 
admirable mildness and humility. He did 
not pride himself upon his primacy; he did 
not consider that St. Paul had persecuted the 
chutch; was his inferior, and younger than 
himeelf in the apostolate. He yielded to the 
remonstrance addressed to him, and changed 
his sentiments, or rather his conduct. This 
first pontiff did not — to himself the 
right of imposing his will upon the faithful, 
aud of constraining the church to submit to 
eee : lof th fS 

ing given a recital of the actions of St. 
Peter, according to the Scriptures, we will 
relate the different traditions which exist 
concerning this apostle. Lactanus pretends 
that he made a second journey to Rome, 
twenty-five years after the ion of the 
Saviour; it is this which has given rise to the 
error of the twenty-five years in his pontifi- 
cate. He adds, that he made a last journey 
to Jerusalem towards the year 62, in order to 
nominate a successor to St. James thé Le: 
who was the first bishop of that city; an 
that he returned from thence to Rome, where 
he continued to preach with success. We 
know, however, nothing positive in relation to 
this first chief of the church, from the year 
§1 to the time of his death, a period of fifteen 
years. The orthodox pretend that he re- 
ceived the orown of martyrdom as Christ had 
predicted, but there is no proof that his blood 
was shed at Rome, despite the assertions of 
Baronius, Fleury, and others. Baillet affirms 
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that the two Peter and wer 
martyrized on the same day, and ucted 
to the prison of Mamertin, which was at the 


foot of the capitol. But, according to the 
view of a Benedictine, who resided a long time 
in the capitol] of the Christian world, it ap- 
pears that the place still designated under 
this name resembles very little a prison, and 
is opposite to one or two ancient sewers, 
— the filth of the city eee 
charged. general opinion in to 
the martyrdom of St. Peter is, that he was 
crucified, head downwards. They fix the pe- 
riod of his death in the year 66. St, Augus 
tin says that this apostle went to his punish 
ment, exhibiting great marks of weakness. 

The second epistle which he wrote before 
his death, presents the same uncertainty as 
his first letter from Babylon. We are even 
ignorant of the year in which this ious 
treasure was entrusted to the churoh. It is 
addressed to the faithful dispersed throughout 
Asia, Pontas, Cappadocia and the nei - 
ing provinces. It recommends to to 
follow the morality of the prophets and apo 
Ues, to preserve themselves from false priests 
who deny Jesus Christ, blaspheme the Di- 
vinity, and abandon themselves to the most 
infamous debaucheries. The apostle thus de- 
signates the Nicholaites, who took their namo 
from Nicholas, one of the seven first deacons 
of Jerusalem, the chief of a sect in which the 
men despise marriage, and deliver themselves 
up to the most mostrous acts of sodomy. 

These heritics ate without scruple the food 
offered to idols; they maintained that Christ 
was not the Son of the Father; that the 
Creator hadecommitted the chief power to the 
goddess Barbelo, who inhabited a heaven 
eight times higher than the Christian heaven. 

ey a that she gave birth to the 
God Jaldabaoth or Sabaoth, who inhabited the 
seventh heaven, and who cried out to the in- 
ferior gode, “I am the first and the last, and 
there exists no other ruler besides me.” 
They published books, and pretended reve- 
lations under the name of Jaldabaoth; and 
assigned barbarous titles to a multitude of 
princes and powers, whom they locatéd in 
every heaven. 
ese — — ~ divine acts 

rao rinity, the Virgin, original 
e jncama tion of Christ, and even the. 
dogmas of religion, as mysteries, of which 
they gave explanations, frequently ridiculous, 
and sometimes sublime. 

To the thinking man and the philosopher, 
the existence of the Nicolaites, in the first ages 
of Christianity, is an irref le proof that 
the Catholic religion has not been established 
in an immutable manner by its author, and 
that it must undergo an organization which 
requires many ages ‘o accomy lish. 


and 


HISTORY OF 


ST. LINUS, THE 


THE POPRE. 


SECOND POPE. 


[A: D. 67.—Neno, Garza, Virziiivs, and Oruo, Emperors.] 


THERE is nothi sitive in the first ages 
concerning the pontifical see. The chronolo- 
gy of authors is full of astonishing variations, 
and there is no uniformity among them in 
relation to the order of succession of the first 

i of Rome The wisest part is to follow 
the opinions which make St. Linus the succes- 
aor of the — Peter, in the government 
of the church. 

If we can believe the pontifical books, St. 
Linus was of Tuscan origin, and his father 
was named Hereulan. He was invested with 
the apostolical ministry at the same period as 
Se. Peter, which is an irrefutable truth, that 
this apostle was not the sole bishop of Rom 
and could not pretend to the title of unive. 
bishop. Other historians affirm that St. Lin 
Ansclet and Clement, were all three c 
with the government of the faithful, and that 
St. Peter had fixed upon Clement for his suc- 
cessor, in preference to Linus and Anaclet ; but 
Clement, who was without ambition, fearing 
Jest the faithful, who had been under the 
charge of his colleagues, would not submit to 
his authority, modestly drew back. Anaclet 
followed his example, and Linus found himself 
alone in fe government of the ch after 
the death of the apostles Peter and Paul. 

There is no agreement as to the duration of 
the a pn of St. Linus, and all his actions 
are buried in obscurity. He died towards the 
year 67, and was the first bishop of the church 
of Rome, in the opinion of the ancients, who 
fixed the duration of his reign at eleven years, 
nine months and five days ; but in this first age 
of the church, every thing is uncertain. 

Asiong as St. Linus laboured for the increase 
of the faith, religion enjoyed great tranquillity. 
During his pontificate, a law was pro- 
hibiting females from a ing in the con- 
gregations without having the head veiled. 

e must accord him honoar for this rele, 
which modesty has perpetuated. 

At this period Christians were not allowed 
to assemble in churches for the exercise of 
their religion. A most common opinion is 
that St. Linus received the crown o — 
ore the close of * yoar Pm ie 
ration s pate only counting from the 
death of St. Peter Baillot avows that this 
opinion has difficulties, and that St. Linus did 
not survive Peter but a year or two, or that 
he even died before that apostle. Father 
Pagó believes that he perished in the fright- 
ful persecution of Nero, and that he was con- 
ovine deli bd ude hs eat gee 

Y eliver s r, who was 
— of a devil. i — 

We should observe in the midst of these 
contradictions, that Linus has only been hon- 


oured in the charch as a martyr since the 
ninth century, and that before this epoch St, 
T as the first saint 


elesphore was regi 
who perished by the sword. 


Writere differ as to the order of succesai 
to St. Linus. Some say that St. Clet succeed 
him. Others, that it was Clement who became 
the immediate successor of St. Peter. All those 
variations cast great obscurity over history, 
and hinder us from arriving at the truth. 

Two works, written in Greek, on the mart- 
tyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul, for the 
edification uf the eastern churches, are attri- 
buted to him. But scholars know that thea) 
books, which are full of gross errors and ridi- 
culous fables, are not the productions of this 
bishop. Platinus affirms with a singular 
faith, that Linus wrote a life of St. Peter, in 
which he speaks of the combat of this apostle 
with Simon the Magician. 

Some years before the death of St. Linus, 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus. This unfor- 
tunate city, delivered over to the fury of re- 
— wars, overrun by bands of fanati 
who murdered old men, violated females and 
delivered themselves up to the most fright- 
ful crimes, filled the measure of its disor- 
ders by revolting against the Roman em- 
pire. Titus marched at the head of his troops 
to conguer the rebels. He invaded Pales- 
tine, attacked Jersusalem, rendered himse 
successively master of the first and secon 
walls which surrounded the city; but at the 
last he met with so desperate a resistance, 
that he was obliged, after having tried seven 
assaults, to undertake a regular siege. All 
communication between the city and coun- 
try was intercepted. Soon provisions failed 
and famine ; but the hatred which the 
Jews entertained for the Romans was so 
great, that they resisted the horrors of famine 
and sustained themselves with the flesh of 
horses and dogs; when this failed, they seized 
upon ,every . They ate straw, hay, 
even the leather of their saddles. They even 
devoured dead bodies. It is related that dur- 
ing the seige, a noble woman named Mary, 
the daughter of Eleazar, not being able to re- 
sist the tortures ef famine, roasted her own 
child; she had eaten the half of it, when a 
band of soldiers attracted by the smell, en- 
tered her „house, and threatened her with 
death if she did not deliver to them the food 
she had concealed. This unfortunate mother 
then opened the door of an apartment where 
were the remains of this horrible repast, and 
said to them: “Lo, I have preserved for you 
— best part, take it,” and immediately fell 


The Romans now made a new assault, Rnd 
carried the third wall. All the inhabitants were 
put to the sword, the temple — the city 
entirely raged, and, according to the usage 
the Romans, the ploughshare was passed over 
it. Titus left but a span of the western wall, 
and the towers Hippiqus, Phazael and Mariam 
ne, that they might serve to transmit to future 
generations the recollection of his victories. 


- write the acts of the ma 
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SAINT CLET, THE THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 79.—Vesrasian, Trrvs, and Domittan, Emperors.] 


Birth of St. Clet— Actions attributed to him-—Falsehood of the priests, tn the falsification of the 
f texts of the Evangelist—St. Luke married—Death of St. Ch Fale aa 


Tne succession of St. Clet or Anaclet is ve 
uncertain. Some authors place this ponti 
after St. Clement, but this 1s not the best es- 
tablished opinion. He was an Italian; his 


during the reign of Nero. 
verted him to the Christian faith, and soon 
took him out of the ranks of the disciples to 
associate him with them in the holy minis- 
try. Some fix the duration of his episcopate 
at twelve years and some months. 
Pagi, following the pontifical of Damasus, af- 
firms that he only governed the church of 
Rome six years. 
The actions of this bishop are concealed in 
found obscurity; but there is no doubt of 
bis holiness, and his zeal for the propagation 
of Christianity. They attribute to him the ordi- 
nation of twenty-five priests, and the division 
of Rome into parishes, (that is, of the houses 


~- án which the faithful assembled to celebrate 


divine worship.) The Chronicle adds, that he 
established seven deaconates. The pontifical 
of Damasus furnishes us with these particu- 


lars, and insinuates that the church of Rome , 


had been carried on up to this time by bisho 
end priests, without deacons. St. Luke, the 
suthor of an e lical book and the Acts of 


tho Apostles, lived at this epoch, and his wri- 


‘in favor of the 
father’s name Emilianus; he came to Rome | 
The hand con- 


Father 


ings teach us, was married. But the bi 
of Roma hare a 


me have falsified the text of Scripture, 
in order to destroy an authority so imposing, 
iage of priests. 

Though the church honours St. Clet as a mar- 
tyr, it is nevertheless probable that he died im 

ce towards the year 90 of Jesus Christ. 
Seven hundred years after the death of this 
bishop, a kuave advised them to attribute o 
him the decretals which we yet possess. 

{t was about this time that the apostle Si 
John was, according to the sacred chronolo- 
gists, cast into a cauldron of boiling oil by 
order of the cruel Domitian. They gravely 
relate that God, not having destined John to 
a martyrs death, he came forth from the 
cauldron without being in the least injured. 
Nevertheless this miracle did not put an end 
to the persecutions of Domitian, and the apos- 
tle was exiled to the isle of Patmos, one of 
the Sporades of the Archipelago where he 
composed his Apocalypse or prophetic docu- 
ments, which he addressed to the geven prin- 
cipal churches. 

After the death of Domitian, John obtained 
permission to return to Ephesus, where he 
wrote his Epistles and his E list, which 
form the last part of the sacred writings re- 
cognized by the councils. 





SAINT CLEMENT THE FIRST, FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 91.—Domrrran, Nerva, and Trasan, Emperors.] 


Birth of St. Clement—Visions of Hermas—Popes 


Zoztmus and Jerome contradictory in relation 


to the martyrdom of Clement—His principles in the desert—Apochryphal books 


CLEMENT was a Roman; his father, whose 
name was Faustus, inhabited the Celian quar- 
ter. Some authors call him a relative of the 





° 


to declare war against the Christian religion, 
Hermas was advised of it in several visions, 
whose recital is found in the book of the pas- 


Cæsars. This error is founded on the re- tor, and he received an order to give informa- 
semblance between his name and that of the ` tion to the pope, in order that he might advise 
consul S. Flavius Clement, nephew of the em- | the other churches, and fore-strengthen them 
peror Vespasian, who was put to death by the against the tempest. Clement continued to 
orders of his cousin Domitian. The pontiff ' govern the church during the persecution, and 
called himself a child of Jacob, which in-| lived into the third year of Trajan's reign, 
duces us to suppose he was a Jew rather than | which is the 100th year of Jesus Christ. Ru- 
a Gentile. fin and pope Zozimus bestow on him the 
The life of Clement is found in the so-called | title of martyr, and the church in its canons 
constitutions of the — but these works | places him among the number of saints who 
are not authentic, although they contain some | have shed their blood in its behalf. But Euse- 
truths which are imbibed from the tradition of | bius and Jerome induce us to suppose that 
the firstages. They attribute to this pope the | he died in peace. 
appointment of seven notaries, directed to} St. Ireneus, towards the close of the twelfth 
century, in an enumeration of the first popes, 


The emperor Domitian having determined | also recognizes Telesphorus as the first pope 
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who had been crowned with glorious martyr- j rected against the Jews; the second contains 
om. prop cies which a to be drawn from 
An ancient — whose correctness how- the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosia, 
ever is very doubtfal, relates that St. Clement which had been carried into Greece by the 
was banished by Trajan into the — | a ls 
beyond the Euxine sea, and that by means ot | St. bas explains, by moral allegories, 
his prayers he caused a fountain to flow out the prohibitions of the Jewish law with re- 
of a rock, which furnished water to the other to the animals called impure. “ The 
confessors. He remained about a year in the ` hog,” says he, “designates the voluptuous 
desert, and converted all the inhabitants of the | an ungrateful, who are not grateful to their 
country. After this Trajan sent thither an masters but in their need; birds of prey are 
officer, by whose orders 1 was castinto the powerful, who live without labour at the 
the sea with an anchor attached to his neck. | expense of the peo ; the fish which remain 
The next day the waters retired more than a | at the bottom o water, figure impenitent 
e from the shore, and discovered to the | sinners; the hare and the weasel are symbels 
faithful a temple of marble, under which they | of impurities; the animals which ruminate, 
built the tomb of the martyr; and every year} and which we are permitted to eat, represent 
miracle is renewed on the day of the fes- | the just, who meditate upon the precepts which 
tival of the saint. This — nd gives them ; their cloven foot teaches us 
has been adopted by Platinus and father Pagi. | that whilst travelling through this world they 
The great reputation of Saint Clement hag | wait for a future life.” 
caused them to attribute to him all the wri-| In speaking of Genesis he affirms “ that the 
tings which are esteemed the most ancient, | six days of the creation represent as many 
after the canonical Scriptures, and which have | periods of a thousand years; and that at the 
no certain author. They still produce in his | seventh period, which is figured by the Sab- 
name five pontifical letters; the first two are | bath, Christ will come to judge the living and 
addressed to James the brother of Christ; the the dead, and time shall be accomplished. 
third to all the bi priests and faithful ;|Then (adds | the sun, the moon and the 
the fourth to Julius and Julianus; and the fifth stars, be destroyed, and the commence» 
to the Christians of Jerumlem. But all are | ment of the eighth day will be the aurora of a 
aptochryphal, as well as the canons of the | new creation.’ 
apostles and the apostolic constitutions, which| In — the future ages of the church 
are a collection of all the discipline of the | he makes this singular prophecy: “It shall 
church. He passes also for the author of the | enter upon an oblique a the road of eter- 
recognitions which contain a pretended his- | nal death and punishment; the vices which 
tory of his life; the author recounts many | lose souls shail appear; idolatry, audacity, 
jorneys of St. Peter, and relates at length his | pride, hypocrisy, duplicity of heart, adultery 
ispute with Simon the Magician. This work | incest, apostasy, magic, avarice, murder. shali 
ts also called the Itinerares of St. Peter. — — of its ministers; they will be- 
During the reign of Clement died the vene- | come the corrupters of the works of God, the 
table Barnabas, an apostle of the second order, | adorers of tho rich, the oppressors of the poor.”? 
and author of a very singular doctrine which | They attribute to St. Barnabas the foundati 
be divides into two parts. The first was di- | of the church at Milan. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


The Emperor Tibertus—Hts hypocrisy- The vices of Caligula —He names his horse as Consi 
Violence of hts passion for Cesonia—He is assassinated by Cassiue—The Emperor Claudit 
` His  faults—He is poisoned by Agrippina—Infamous Excesses of Nero—He puts.to death 
mother and his preceptor Seneca—He marries a man—Delivers himself up in open day 
before hts Court to the most shameless debaue. His cruel persecution of the Christia 
e drives his chariot through his garden by the light of human torches—The burning 
Rome—Death of Nero—Character of Galba—He ts massacred-—Otho seduces the people by 
liberality and mounts the throne—His amad ooa a afate The gue ty nd 8 
tony—Vespasian dec mperor—His qualities—Hrs defects — mperor Tit 
The vices of Domitian —His cruelty A new persecution against the Christtane—New 
tures—Good qualities of Nerva—His liberality to the poor—He sells his palace in order n 
be a charge on the people. 


Tisrrivs reigned at Rome when the church | shameless as to mourn that his reign had 
was sprinkled by the blood of Jesus Christ. It | been signalized by some horrible calam 
is pretended that after having taken cogni-|as an earthquake, a famine or a pestile: 
zance of the p ings against Christ, the | and he to say, “I wish the Roman } 
emperor proposed to the senate to receive | ple had but one head, that I might cut it of 
him into the number of their gods. a blow,»—an execrable thought, which ki 

This prince, endowed with extreme dissimu- | alone are capable of forming. 
lation, understood perfectly the art of gavem-| The emperor Claudius, the successor 
ing men, and by hisart he extended his sway | Cali was irresolute, credulous, timid | 
ever Rome and the empire; he knew how to |cruel. He loved without restraint wine | 
accustom his subjects to slavery, and received | women, and when intoxicated, surrende 
from them eulogiums on his mildness, whilst | without reflection and judgment every th 
he was exercising his tyranny and his despo- | that his courtezans demanded of him. | 
tism with the greatest violence, but always | memory was treacherous, his mind weak, : 
under the appearance of justice. his heart so base that he suffered Caligul: 

The infamous Caligula succeeded Tiberius. | spit upon and horsewhip him. He mas 
This prince, in order to insult the senate, wish- | cred his friends, domestics and relatives, : 
ed to bestow the honours of the consulate on | beoame the slave of his freedmen and n 
his horse. He built a temple which he so- | tresses. At length Agrippina poisoned h 
lemnly dedicated, and in which he immolated |and he died on the 13th of October, A) 
peacocks, Numidian fowls, and birds of rarest | Domihi 55. : 

lumage. His cruelty was even greater than | Nero having come to the throne, improv 
bis other vices. In the Cessars of the em-|upon his vices, and committed the great 
Julian, he is treated of asa ferocious | crimes without any sense of shame. | 

east. This monster had compassed the death | cannot read his history without being str 
of Tiberius, pushed on by ambition and a with horror. He bathed his hands in | 
desire to reign, in order that he might plunge blood of all persons of distinction, and pul 
with impunity into the most horrible excesses. death Agrippina his mother, and Seneca , 
Cruel even in the arms of his mistresses, he . preceptor. incestuous and pederast, he m 
threatened Cesonia, whilst in the midst of the | ried a man, and had the shamleseness to co 
excess of his lust, “to employ tortures to ex- | mit in open day, and before all his court, ; 
tract from her by what artif ces she made him | tions which the obscurity of the night conce: 
love her with so much ardour.” in legitimate marriages. In order to enj 

Caligula united in his own person the vices | the frightful spectacle of the burning of t 
of all men, and had no virtues; but it is more | ancient city of the Dardanians, he spread | 
easy to imagine the horrors of such a reign | cohorts of slaves, armed with torohes, throu 
than to describe them. At Jength he was/ all the streets of the city, with orders to fire 
gilled by Cassius, surnamed Chersees, the | in every quarter. During this frightful ince 
captain of his guard, and chief of a conspiracy diarism, Nero, crowned with flowers, and sı 
against his life, The entire people rejoice rounded b courtezans, sung to the accomy 
in the death of the emperor, and gave evi- | niment of his own lyre the verses of Virgil 

‘dence thereof by fetes and rejoicings. This the burning of Troy. The flames devour 
prince had been so basely servile towards the ten quarters of the capital of the wor! 
rius, and so cruel to those who had given | and only left in the suburbs some houses hs 
him the crown, that the citizens said of him, | burned. This fire took place on the 19th. 
“No one could make a better slave and more | July, in the year 64 of our era. 
treacherous master.” It would have been| In order to cast off on the innocent the pu 
very stupid to have shed tears for one who/ lic hatred which rested on him, Nero accusi 
paid fifty thousand crowns to a coachman as | the Christians with being the authors of tl 
& new-years gift, and condemned an inno-| conflagration, they having become odious | 
cent m.an to pay a like sum. He was so! the professors of a new religion. They g 
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rested some of the faithful, whom they accused 
of many crimes without examining the trath, 
gnd the judges condemned them to death, not 
as incendiaries, but as the enemies of the 
haman race. y joined cruel insults to 
their punishment; they covered them with 
ee iat A J nigar D torn 

eces by ; were on crosses, Or 
Tired to — — — their necks, 
and in this position they clothed them in gar- 
ments covered with pitch or other combustible 
matter, which they set ‘on fire, in order that 
the victims should serve as burning torches to 
give light by night. Nero made an exhibition 
in his gardens, through which he himself drove 
a chariot by the lights of these human torches. 

Historians 8 indignantly of the cruelty 
of this prince, who sacri sands of men 
to his execrable t y. It was the first per- 
secution of the church by the emperors. In 
the end, the Chrietians regarded it as honour- 
able, saying with Tertullian, “What has Nero 
ever condemned that was not good?” His 
atrocities at length excited a general -revolt ; 
the people penetrated into the of the 
Cesars, demanding with loud cries the death 
of thetyrant. Then Nero, despairing of — 
ing from his enemies, and fearing a crue] end, 

ered one of his slaves to pierce him with 
his sword. 

On the death of this monster, Galba, who 
had taken up arms on the news of the revolt 
of Vindex in Gaul, was elevated to the throne. 
This prince, broken down with age, as weak 
in mind as in body, abandoned the govern- 
ment of the empire to his freedmen. which 
caused Tacitus to say that his reign was pre- 
carious. His great age and his infirmities 
prevented him from exercising the functions 
of supreme chief of the state, and he resolved 
to adopt the young Piso, more illustrious 
even for his virtues and misfortunes than his 
birth. But Otho, who had so disgraced him- 
self by permitting Po his wife to become 
the mistress of Nero, laid claims to the honour 
of the adoption. He gained the army by his 
liberality, and putting himeelf at the head of 
his parti stormed the palace of Gal 
massacred the unfortunate old man, 
eaused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 
This infamous usurper was a voluptuary, pro- 
digal weak, effeminatd, and was cherished 

y by the wicked on account of the simi- 
larıty of his morals to those of Nero. 

At the last, however, Otho effaced the pre- 
fadices disadvantageous to his courage, which 

is conduct had produced, by a gloriqus end, 
which a poet has above that of Cato. 

Vitellius, tho altogether incapable of 
teigning, was named emperor by the arm 
of Germany, which conducted him in triump 
to Rome. This prince abandoned himeelf to 
every vice, but especially to those of intem 
tance and cruelty. In a repast given to him 
his brother, two thousand of the most exqui- 
site fish, and seven thousand of the rarest 
birds, were served up. The roads between 
the two seas were continually traversed by 
his purveyors. {In order to attain to fortune 
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or honours, it was only necessary to discover 
the means of appeasing his appetite, which 
was not only insatiable but disgusting. At the 
sacrifices he seized upon the half-cooked en- 
trails of the victims; and in his journeys he 
devoured all the broken and half-eaten food 
which he found in the taverns. Insensible 
and cruel, he shed blood for the pleasure of 
seving it flow ; and put to death, under varioug 
pretexts, the old companions of his studies, 
What must have been the frightful state of 
Rome and of the empire, after having suffered 
in the same year from the tyranny of Otho 
and the cruelty of Vitellius ¢ 
Vespasian, whom Nero had sent into Pales- 
tine to qu li the rebellions Jews, having 
learned that the empire was torn to pieces in 
the west by a civil war, resolved to avail him- 
self thereof to seize the government. He 
united his legions to those of Mucianus, and 
drove Vitellius from Rome. Becoming master 
of the empire, he re-established military dis- 
cipline, which the civil wars and the debauch- 
eriesof the emperors had dreadfully corrupted, 
and applied himself with equal zeal to reform 
the laws of the state. Vespasian was the 
enemy of courtiers, loved the truth, and had 
no secret enmities. Naturally kind, he de 
tested the cruelty of his predecessors ; but his 
qualities were tarnished by his passion 
or women, which led him to commit acts of 
violence ; and by his sordid avarice, which 
caused him to sell justice. 
Titus, his son, succeeded him, and was the 
best_of princes. He is called “the delight 
of the human race.” If in the course of 
day he had found no occasion of doing good, 
he is related to have said mournfully 
beautiful words, worthy of the greatest men 
of the republic: “I have lost a day.” He 
was the enemy of vengeance, and showed 
himself as virtuous, as those who preceded 
him were cruel and corrupt. When he died 
the Romans said of him, “that he ought 
never to have lived at all, or to have lived 
for ever.” i — 
Domiti e son of Vespasian and bro 
of Titus, inherited his ioir but not his vis- 
tues; for Providence rarely gives good kings, 
as if to indicate to nations that the supreme 
wer ought never to be entrusted to the 
ds of a single man. History teaches us 


that Domitian was proud, vain, presumptuones, 
avaricious, prodigal and cruel. He excited a 
long and inhuman persecution against the 
church, in which a great number of Christians 
were put to death ; others were banished into 
the island of Patmos, where St. John wrote 
his Visions or his Apocalypse. This cruel 
emperor took great P sure in causing men 
to be devoured by dogs. Every day almost 
some senators were put to death; and the 
hands of the brave men who had refused to 


y |aid-him in the civil wars, or who had followed 


him with a bad grace, were cut off by his 
orders. At last, by a new method of turture 
of which we have no knowledge, he cause 
his friends to be burned in the part which 
was offered to Pollio. 


er 
a OF 
Petronius Secundusand Parthenius, leaders 


clared Marcus Cocceius Nerva emperor. This 
prince was benevolent, generous, modest and 
sincere. Martial, in the Cæsars of Julian, pro- 
nounces him the mildest of sovereigns; and 
Silenus has nothing with which to reproach 


Appolonius, attached to his court, bears | he 


. Witness, in Philostatus, that he never saw him 
abandon himself to pleasure; and accordi 
to Xiphilin, this emperor said of himsel 
“that he did not find himself, on a self-exami- 
nation, culpable of any thing which would 
prevent him from living in repose and safety, 
if he quitted the empire.” He restored to 


the citizens of Rome all the wealth which 
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‘he fuund in his palace, and which Domitian 
of the guard, assassinated Domitian, and de- | had 


taken from them. He gave a million 
crowns of gold to poor citizens, snd trusted 
the distribution of it to the senators. Ata 
time when the public misfortunes called for 
sacri he sold his furniture, garments, ves 
sels of gold and silver, his palace, and all that 
rded as superfluous, in order that he 
should not be a charge to the nation. In grate- 
ful return the people bestowed upon him great 
honours, and wi to erect statues to him; 
but he ref from an admirable sentiment 

f modesty. He died, according to Aurelius 

ictor, at the age of 63, after a reign of sixteen 
months. 





ANACLET, THE FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 103.—Trasan, Emperor.] 


Different opinions regarding 
a 


Many authors%uppose St. Clet and St. Ana- 
clet to have been two different popes, who 
have found a place in the calendar as martyrs. 
They rest this upon the opinion of the Greeks, 
who have always preserved the name of Ana- 
clet or Anenclet, whilst the Latins have kept 
that of Clet. Other historians, on the con- 
trary, give two names to one and the same 
pope. But as it is impossible to arrive at the 
trath with positive certainty, in this case, we 
will shun discussion, and Enow the usually 
received opinion. 

Anaclet was a Greek, born at Athens, the 
son of a man named Antiochus. We are ig- 
norant of the time at which he came to Rome, 
and of the precise period with which he was 
charged with the govemment of the church. 
Baronius assures us that it was on the 3d of 
April, in the year 103. This pontiff prohibited 
ecclesiastics from wearing their beard and 
their hair; he ordained that bishops should 
not be consecrated but by three other prelates ; 
that they should invest candidates for the sa- 
cred orders with them in public; that all the 
faithful should partake of the eucharistic 
bread after its consecration; and that those 
who should refuse to receive the communion 





Popes Clet and Anaclet—He forbids the priests to wear their beard, 
ther hair—Uncertain period of his death. 


should be obliged to leave the Christian as 
semblies: but it is very difficult to guarantet 
the authenticity of these various rules. 

Three decretals are prodpced in the nam 
of St. Anaclet, which are evidently supposi 
titious, as are all those attributed to his suc 
cessors up to the time of Siricus. Differe1 
writers have demonstrated this falsity, an 
Father Pagi has supported their reasonir 
with much force and ability. The author < 
this hypothesis, who is concealed under tl 
name of Isidore Mercator, or Le Marchan 
remains unknown. We only know that I 
caud, Bishop of Mayence, was the first w 
brought this work from in, and that 
made it public towards the end of the eigh' 
or the beginning of the ninth century. 

The pontifical writings assure us that 
Anaclet governed the churchof Rome for ni 
years, and that he suffered martyrdom on | 
13th of July, Anno Domino 112, in the th 
year of the reign of Trajan. Father Pag: 
of a contrary opinion; he makes him dic 
the year 95, during the reign of the cı 
Domitian. Thiso injon appears to us as ba 


founded as the others. 





SAINT EVARISTUS, THE SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 112.—Trasax and Apriax, Emperors.) 


The birth of Evaristus—Obscurity of the Martyrological documents—False decretals, 


Accorn1xe to. the pontifical writings, Eva- j bishop, and inform us that he succeede 
ristus was a Greek by birth; his father, named | Anaclet; but they cite nothing particu 
Judah, was a Jew, and originally from the city | the functions of his ministry. It is bel 
of Bethlehem. that this pontiff established the ecclesiz 

Many ancient writers make mention of this | division of the city of Rome, by divid 
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info quarters, and distributing titles and pa-| this bishop the custom of dedicating or con- 
rishes. It was probably a new distribution, | secrating churches, a custom imitated from 
which the increase of faithfal rendered | the pagans, and which had only of late been 
. He performed three ordinations, | introduced into the Christian religion. 
and conferred the order of the priesthood on| During the pontificate of Evaristus a new 
six persons, the episcopate on five, and the| sect arose, which recognized as its chief a 
diaconate on two. Very uncertain traditions, priest named Basilides. This heretic taught 
attribute to him the establishment of new in- | that God the Father existed alone; that he 
titutions, which were not, however, intro-| had produced the spin, which in its turn had 
dsced into the church until succeeding ages. | created the word; that this latter had engen- 
According to chronology, Saint Evaristus| dered providence, from whence proceed wis- 
died during the reign of emperor Adnan, | dom and power, from whom the forces, princes 
Anne Domini 121. According to the martyro-| and angels issued: and that finally these last 
logists he governed the church of Rome/| had formed the world and the three hundred 
nine years and three months. The chronicle | and sixty-five heavens, from whence came 
af Eusebius allows him byt nine years of | the days of the solar year. He maintained 
episcopacy. that these angels, having subdued the work 
Following the opinion which has confounded | of their hands, God the Father, or the su- 
St. Clet and St. Anaclet, the pontifical writings | preme Sovereign, had sent his first-born to 
fx the death of St. Evaristus in the year 109; | deliver the world; and that the Spirit was in- 
but it has not been proved that he sufíered as | carnate under the human form. ilides af- 
a martyr, though the church honours him as | firmed that Christ, in the sacrifice of the cross, 
such, - |had miraculously taken the form of — 
The priests attribute to him two decretals | the Cyrenian, w the Jews hud cruci 
which are not his work, and they deduce from | in his stead. 








ALEXANDER THE FIRST, SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 121.—Apzian, Emperor.] | 


Elevation of Alexander to the Episcopate—The Fathers of the Church and St. Ireneus differ as 
to the martyrdom of this Pontiff—The priests attribute to him the institution of holy water 
tn imitation of the lustral water of the ba emir hdr of the Popes—The relics of Alez- 
ander the First would form an hundred bodtes, of natural size—False decretals. 


curious. According to him, an invention so 
sacred could only come from the apostles, 
and place the elevation of Alexander to the | and he wishes that we should accord to them 
chair of St. Peter, towards the year 121, and | the honour of it. The Protestants pretend, with 
in the second of the reign of Adrian. He was} more reason, that the holy water is but an 
a Roman; his father’s name was Alexander. | imitation of the lustral water, which the 
During his pontificate the emperor put an end | church has borrowed from the pagans, as well 
to the persecution which Trajan had excited | as many other of their ceremonies. 
against the church, and the Christians com-| The epoch of the death of Alexander is 
menced to breathe freely. Po towards the year 132. Many cities of 
We know norime particularly of the life or | Italy, France and Germany, preserve the re- 
death of this pontiff. The acts in which are mains of this pontiff; but if all these bones 
found related the captivity and martyrdom of | were gathered together, one hundred bodies 
Alexander, appear to us too suspicious to merit | of natural size might be formed from them. 
the confidence which should be reposed in| At the same time, and during the reign af 
onginal and authentic documents. We sup-|the emperor Adrian, took place the destruc- 
, with St. Ireneus, that he died in peace, | tion of Jerusalem. Fifty fortresses were level- 
h the church places him in the number ed to the ground, nine hundred and eighty- 
of her martyrs, and grants to him the honours five villages were given to the — 
eat 


af canonization. more than a million of Jews were put to 
The institution of holy water is attributed | or reduced to slavery. 
to tis father, as well as that of bread with-| As the Christians were no less odious to the 
out leaven for the communion, and that of | Romans than the other Jewish sects, Adrian 
the admixture af water with wine in the cha-| destroyed the holy sepulchre. He raiged on 
- lice for the celebration of the mass.’ Platinus| the very spot on which Christ had expired a 
sad Father Pagi have been simple enough to | statue of Venus Callipyga; and transformed 
adopt this fabulous tradition. The Cardinal | the grotto in which Jesus had been born into 
aronius confidently asserts that the institu- |a temple, which he dedicated to the beautiful 
tion af holy water does not belong to Alexan- | Adonis. 
— is et aac ich he gives is 
OL, 


Wr will follow, Sanae me obscure times, 
the same chronology as the Cardinal Baronius, 
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SIXTUS THE FIRST, EIGHTH POPE. 
{A. D. 132.—Aparanx and Awronmus, Emperors.} 


Birth of Sixtus the First—Uncertainty as to the duratton of his pontificate— Fables as to the nate- 
y tution of Lent, and several religious practices. 


ArrteR the death of Alexander, the See of judge edi to pass them off as the 
Rome remained vacant for twenty-five days. | doings of this holy father. 
Sixtus was chosen by the faithful to exercise| The two decretals which a in the 
the functions of the episcopate. He was a|name of this pope, are eviden paos as 
Roman, the son of a man named Helvidius, | Marin and Baluze have proved. title of 
rding to some, or, if we believe the ponti- | one of these decretals 1s too proud for the 
Meal writings, of times of the primitive church: “Sixtus, Uni- 


that the father of Sixtus persier as |voreal Pikon ol tha li Church, all 
t er of Si was pro unius | ve i o Apostolic to 
i Bishops, health, in the nan of the Lord.” 


Pastor, of whom a pagan author makes men- 


tion. Father Pagi himself is convinced that this 
We know of none of the acts of this bishop. | title was unknown to the pontiffs of the first 
The learned are not concerning either | ages 


the beginning or the end of his pontificate. 
He governed the church of Rome for ten years 
according to some, a few months less accord- 
ing to others, who rely on the authority of 


The Catholics have involved themselves in 
this error, in their contest with the Protest- 
ants, who refuse to yield to the pope the tithe 
of universal bishop, as unworthy of a bishop 


Eusebius. Sixtus, despite the uncertainty of 
his very existence, has been placed in the list 
of martyrs, and the epoch of his death is fixed 
towards the year 142. 

Sacred historians attribute to him the insti- 
tution of Lent, and pretend that he commanded 
the priests to make use of a linen communion 
cloth, on which was placed the body of Jesus 
Christ. They add, with equally little founda- 
tion for their story, that he mtroduced the 
custom of singi 
prohibited the hity from touching the holy 
vessels. Though these things are said on the 
authority of the pontifical writings, it is im- 


the “Holy of holies,” and | tradi 


who assumes the title of servant of the ser- 
vants of God. The place of bishop of Rome 
was then régarded as a post which could sa- 
tisfy neither the ambition nor the passions of 
riests, and those only were elevated to this 
joi iness of morals to con- 


charch pretends to have preserved the 
mortal remains of St. Sixtus, but we ought 
not to yield any credence to these uncertain 


itions. We also refuse credit to the au- 


thenticity of the relics which Clement the 
Tenth sent to Cardinal de Ret 
in deposit in the Abbey of St. 
raine. 


to be placed 
ichael ın Lor- 


possible, in the opinion of thoee who wish to 


° SAINT TELESPHORUS, THE NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 142.—Antomtnvs, Emperor.] 
Birth of Telesphorus—New fable on the tnstitution of Lent—On the Midnight Mass—Death 
of the Pope. 


Te.xsrrorvs was a Greek by birth, and had 
been reared in the cloisters from his earliest 
yonath, which is all we know of this bishop. 

According to a g inserted in some 
editions of the Chronicles of Eusebius, it is 
paid that the church is indebted to this holy 
father for the institution of Lent. The poea 
who wish to derive from the apostles the 
sent usages of the church, tell us that Teles- 
phorus only re-established it. Cardinal Baro- 
nius boasts that he has demonstrated this 
pretended truth, but the reasons which he 
adducesare very weak. Others affirm that this 
pontiff was neither the restorer nor the insti- 
tutor of it, and that he oT established the 
seventh week, which we ca]l Quinquagesima. 
We will demonstrate, that this ceremony was 


not in use in the church until five hundred 
years after the death of this holy father. The 
church also attributes to him the institution 
of the midnight mass at Christmas. Platinus 
and some historians have transmitted to us 
this fable. | 
It is generally believed that St. Telesphorus 
suffered martyrdom in the year 134, and seve- 
ral authors assure us of the fact; but there is 
no agreement as to the year in which this 
event is said to have occurred. Legends fix 
the martyrdom of Symphorosa and her seven 
sons during the pontificate of Telesphorus. 
According to the versions of the fathe 
the emperor Adrian, having built a splendi 
ce on the banks of the Tiber, wished tc 
edicate it to the proper deities, with religious 
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ceremonies, and addressed himself to the 


THE POPES. 
four executioners, who-demanded, 


pincers, by 
priests; they refused to obey him unless | at each new torment, if she would consent to 
a Chren wilow who kred in tho neigtbeuk : 


a neig sacrifice to the false gods. It is difficult for 
hood, should be surrendered to them. — us to reconcile this act of cryel fanaticism 
that Adrian acceded to their demand, with the tolerance the Romans always dis- 


the temple of Hercules, 


torn from her by red-hot 


Symphorosa was seized, with her seven | played for the oa of others; and we are 
children, who were attached to stakes around | obliged to dopbt thi 
whilst the mother — the martyrs during the first ages of the 


legend, as well as the 





SAINT HYGINUS, THE TENTH POPE. 
| -[A. D, 154.—Anroninvs, Emperor.] 


Character of St. H 
Hyoinus was an Athenian, and the son of a 


er w name history has not pre- 
served. Authors speak of him as a — 


man clergy. Authors liberally bestow upon 
hin the ity of a martyr, but it is doubtful 
whether he shed his blood for his religion; and 


ancient writers have either not known of it 
~ The oeiee of having: odia harani 
ugage of having athers an - 
mothers at the baptism of children, is dered 
from St. Hyginus, as well as that of consecrating 
ehorches. Authors assure us that he wrote 
a treatise on and the incamation of his 
Son ; but this work is apochryphal, as weil as 
the two decretals which pass under his name ; 
the first is addressed to all the faithful, the 
second to the Athenians. Cardinal Baronius 


% 


inus—Rules attributed to him—Falsehoods 
niroduces godfathers end godmothers in baptism—. 


of the priests, in relation to this 
f Apochryphal writings, 


places the death of this holy father Anno Do- 
mini 158, and in the nineteenth of the reign of 
Antoninus. 

` Alexandria was always the brilliant hearth- 
stone of the lights which illuminated the 
Christian world, and the seat of the heresies 
which desolated the church. During the pon- 
tificate of St. Hyginus the subversive ideas of 
the phi rs of Alexandria took a decided 
character, and were propagated .in other 
churches by the pecncn es of the Gnostics, 
These heretics followed the errors of Epipha- 
nus, the disciple of Basilides and son of 
Carpocras, who defined the reign of God as 
the reign of commonalty and equality, affinn- 
ing that commonalty was a natural and divine 
law, and — property in and the dis- 
tinction o iage were the greatest curses 
of humanity. After his death —— 
— honoured asa god in the island of Cepha- 
onia. 





SAINT PIUS THE FIRST, ELEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 138.—Amroxtnus Pros, Marcus Avagiius, and ŒLius Verus, Emperors.) 


Contradiction 


the Fathers of the Church, in relation to the order of succession of Pope 


Pius the Fixrst—Hts birth—The Roman Martyrology makes khim a martyr-—Decretals attributed 


to kim. 
Tue fathers of the church are not 


Some place him nextafter Anicet, and Jerome 
favours thie opinion, counting Anicet, howev- 
er, as the tenth pope after St. Peter. The same 
arder is found in some old chronicles; but the 
opinion which gives the first rank to Pius, is 
y adopted. It is founded on the au- 
ity of Hegesippus, St. Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Rosshiua, the two Nicophori—in 406, on 
unanimous t of the Greeks and La- 
tina. We ought to adhere to the opinion of 
Hegesippus and St. Ireneus, who were the co- 
temporaries of Pius the First. 


d | 
as to the order of succession of Pius the First. leia, and 


the | numbers him among 


He was an Italian, born in the ay of Aqui- 
the son of a man named Rufinus. 
There is no doubt he lived a holy life, and 
laboured zealously for the increase of Chris- 
tianity; but his perticular actions ‘are un- 
known. He held the See of Rome for ten 
years, up to the year 167, and the tenth year 
of the reign of the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Œlius Verus. e Roman martyro 
the ma and Baro- 
nius supports this opinion by reasons destitute 
of truth. The ancient writers who speak of 
this bishop, make no mention of his career 
having been terminated by violence, from 
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whence we are led to suppose he died peace- , to him in the form of a - This 
folly. mas was à visionary, who, in bis book oi 
Gratian speaks of several decrees published | Pastor, relates ridiculous histories, and 
in the name of Pius the First, the falsity of pidly invented fables. 
which it is to detect. Fabulous tradi- © must also pass by two decretals i: 
tions add, that Hermes or Hermae, the same | name of Pius the First, which are evid 
of whom we have spoken under the pontifi- | false; the one addressed to all the fait 
cate of Clement, was a brother of Pius tne | the other to the Christians of Italy. 1 
First, and the author of a book which he| pieces are unworthy of the holy bish 
wrote by command of an angel, who appeared | whom they have been attributed. 





ve 





ANICET, THE TWELFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 167.—Marcus AvrrLIUS and ŒLivs Verus, Emperors.] 


Birth of Anicet— Dispute between the Pope and St. Policarp—Heresies of Balsilides and 
= j allow all pleasures—The martyrdom of Anicet controverted—The marty 
tenna 


Tne learned have made many researches, | The pontificate of Anicet has been ren: 
in order to learn the beginning, the duration, : illustrious, in ecclesiastical history, by tne 
and the end of the pontificate of this bishop. ‘ strous heresies against which he was cal. 
We are nevertheless compelled to avow that contend. The doctrines of Basilides am 
we know nothing positive of Anicet. We only ' pocras, the chiefs of the Gnostics, comme 
know that he was originally from a smalltown despite their extravagance, to make heac 
in Syria, and that his father’s name was John. These heretics maintained, that we 

At the commencement of his poneo he abandon ourselves to every pleasure ; 
was visited by St. Polycarp, the bishop of ! women ought to be in commen ; that ther 

and the dieciple of St. John the Evan- | no resurrection of the body; and that | 
list. They talked over many questions of | was but a phantom. They permitt d sac: 
iscipline, on which they agreed. But it was | to idols, and the denial of the Christiar 
not soon a point of less importance. Pae: in times of persecution. Such a doctrine 
following the custom of the Asiatics, establish- room for an exercise of zeal on the part 
ed by the example of the ane St. John | bishop of Rome, who wished to preser 
and St. Philip, celebrated the festival of East- flock from the contagion of these he: 
er, as did the Jews, on the fortieth day suc- The individual actions of this pontiff a 
ceeding the first moon of the year. But Ani- known to us. 
oY attached to the traditions of his church, | His death ie said to have occurred An! 
did not celebrate it until the Sunday following mini 175; but he did not suffer marty 
the fortieth day. The tranquillity which the - although Baronius assures us he did, anc 
church then enjoyed, permitted the bishop to ' an extremely curious story in regard to] 
extend his authonity over the faithful, and Ani-/|lics. Anicet was the first pope who 
_ Get wished to compel all Christians to follow manded the priests to shave their heads 
this practice. This was the first violation of | form of a crown. During the latter ye 
the usages established by the apostles. | his pont; ficate, there took place in Gaul 

Nevertheless, the bishop of Smyrna resisted lent persecution against the Christians. 
the pontiff, and preserved the privilegesof his _ Attala, Biblis, St. Pothinus, St. Blandi: 
see. The holy father was obliged to yield ;|Epiphodus, St. Alexander, St. Symp! 
and they agreed to follow the u estab-' and some others, who have been call 
lished in the two churches: an evident proof | martyrs of Vienna and Lyons, perished 
that it was then understood, that difference of ; midst of the most tortures. W 
opinion, in regard to exterior ceremonies, should stifla letter, addressed by the faithful ir 
not disturb thequietudeofconscience,norserve provinces to their brethren in Phryg: 
as a pretext to attack a received doctrine. Asia, which runs thus: 

St. Polycarp affirmed, that the discipline of | _“ Reace be unto you, and thanks to ou 
_ the church should not be arbitrary ; that is, that | The animosity of the pegans against u 

nations should be permitted to serve God, in great, that we have driven fro 
accordance with such rites as they thought to | homes, the baths, and the publie places 
be most agreeable to the majesty of the Su-| weakest among us have saved themse 
preme Being. They appear to have been con- the boldest have been led before the tri 
vinced of this truth, in the early ages of Chris- and magistrates, who have publicly exa 
tianity; and they shunned breaking the them. Several alaves have been produ 
bonds of charity in relation to subjects which false witnesses against us, who have te 
did not render any one criminal in the sight that we practise the festival of Thyest 
of God. {the marriage of CEdippus: that is, th 
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abandon ourselves to incest, and eat human | which had been broken were marvelously re- 
flesh. These accusations have exasperated | united, and the martyr retook his original form. 
the people against us ; and the cries af death, | Then the executioners, seized with fright, sus- 
from an enraged crowd, have become the sig- | pended the punishment, and reconducted him 
aal for punishment. The deacon Sanctus, who | to prison, near to the venerable Pothinus, 
was the first tortured, sustained the violenoe | bishop of Lyons. 

of his punishment, and avowed himself a| Ma Blandinus, and Attalas were, in 
Christian. In his rage the judge, who inter- | their tum, led before the judge ; and, on their 
rogated him, caused them to apply pilates of | refusal to sacrifice to idols, they were led to 
heated brass to all parts of his body. His legs | the amphitheatre, where they were tortured 
and arms were crisped up, and the martyr no | with extraordinary cruelty. At length the 
longer preserved the human form. The next | pagans, — that torments, far from chang- 
day, as he was still alive, in order to conquer | ing our belief, increased the number of Chris- 
his firmness by the intolerance of his suffer- | tian worshippers, ordered a general massa- 
ings, they renewed the same torture, and the | cre of the faithful who were in the prisons. 
executioners applied the hot plates of brass | Epiphodus was decapitated ; Alexander cru- 
upon the gaping wounds of the deacon. But | cified; Symphorien had his throat cut. All 
suddenly the deformed body was miraculous- | the dead bodies were placed on one funeral 
ly restored—his wounds healed—the bones | pile, and the ashes cast mto the Rhone.” 


wet 
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SOTER, THE THIRTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 175.—Marcus Avrenius, Emperor.} 
The birth of chore neler Ue to the duration of his Ponien eA on the charity 


of the Protestants towards the poor—Scandalous riches of the priests— sordid avarice 
—Sect of the Montantsts—Female priestesses—St. Jerome a calumniator—Death of Soter. 


Accorpune to the pontifical writings, Bish- 
op Soter was born in Fondi, and was the son 
Concordms. The learned are not agreed 
upon the commencement, or the duration of 
his pontificate ; they only praise the charity 
of the holy father, and say that he did not 
suffer the pious custom, established by the 
first bishops of Rome of making collection 
fur the wants of the poor, to be abolished. 
The avarice of the clergy has drawn these 
severe reflections from one of the most dis- 
writers of the last century: ‘The 
custom of distributing alms to the poor is 
still preserved among the Protestants, and 
18 abolished in the Catholic church. The 
presents made to churches are no longer, as 
in the early ages, employed to succour those 
in need ; the priests regard themselves as the 
first poor, and absorb immense revenues. A 
revolting abuse, which should be repressed 
with severity.” 

Soter had to contend against the Montanista 
or Cataphrygians, whose heresy made pro- 
gress during his pontificate. ntanus was 
a Phrygian or Mysian by birth, and chief of 
this sect; he sag at himself inspired by 
the spirit of God, fell frequently into exsta- 
cies, and prophesied. Priscilla and Maxi- 
milla, women of remarkable beauty, became 
his disciples, and accompanied him in all his 
}umeys—for, in the sect of the Montanists 


women administered the sacraments, and 
preached in the churches. 

They condemned second marriages, admit- 
ted a distinction of food; and had three fast 
which they kept very ngorously. But as i 
all these accusations were not sufficient to 
render Montanus and his sectaries odious, 
Jerome has calumniated them in supposing 
that they adored but a single person ın the 
— for it is a habit of theologians to 
magnity the faults of an adversary at the ex- 
pense of truth, in order to overwhelm him. 

The Martyrologists indicate the feast of 
Soter as that of a martyr, the 22d April, 179, 
and their opinion has been followed by Baro- 
nius. But it does not appear that this pope 
shed his blood for his religion, or that he died 
in prison, or that he even suffered punishment 
for the cause of Christ. 

He ordered that priests should celebrate 
mass fasting, and prohibited religious women 
from touching the sacred vessels, or Tor 
ing the altar whilst the priest was celebrating 
the My ee but afl these rules ap- 
pear tobe fabulous. A law is also attributed 
to him, prohibiting a woman from being re- 

i E 2 itimate wife ane ee a 
priest ble @ marriage. istles 
and some decretale, which are sven i the 
world under his name, in the opinion of 


all the learned, for supposititious works. 


HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
ELEUTHERUS, THE FOURTEENTH POPE. 


{A. D. 179.—Mancvus Avrerivs, and Commopvs, Emperors.} 


Birth of Eleutherus—He is accused of 


Sr. ELeuTHERUs was a Greek by birth, and 
originally from Epirus. Nicopolis was his 
country, and his father’s name Abundantius. 
At the commencement of his pontificate, he 
received the celebrated deputation from the 
martyrs of Lyons, on the subject of the Mon- 
tanists, who were exciting great troubles 
among the faithful of Asia, and which threat- 
ened even to invade Gaul. St. Ireneus, who 
had been chosen bishop of Lyons after the 
death of St. Photinus, was charged with 
letters addressed to the pontiff, in order to en- 
gage him to o the progress of the new 
eresy of the Montanists. 

Some authors believe that Eleutherus was 
himself led away by the Montanists, who af- 
fected a great exterior piety; but tha holy 
father soon found full occupation in the 
bosom of his own church. Blastus and Fio- 
rinus, apostate priests, who had been deposed 
for their errors, raised themselves up agai 
the received doctrine, and the 
heresy of the Valentinians, w chief, Va- 
lentin, professed the Platonic philosophy. 

This heretic and his followers received the 
words of Scripture in a — sense, and 
condemned holy beoks. They worshi 

three eons, whom hy regarded as 

m one after another. They permitted the 
greatest impurities, and maintained that no one 
could attain to perfection until he had loved a 


woman. 

About the same time the king Lucius, who 
rei in some pra Great Britain, sent an 
@ y to St. Eleutherus to demand from 
him the means of becoming 2 Christian. 
Fleurent and some authors have adopted this 
etory as true, rejecting only the fabulous cir- 
cumstances of the conversion of Lucius. But 
trathful historians have shown that Gregory 
was the first pontiff who was occupied in the 
conversion of the English. It is possible that 
there were then Christians in Great Britain, but 
itis false that Eleutherus sent thither preach- 
ere at the request of the king of that country. 

The holy father com the opinions of 
Tatien, whe insisted on abstinence from cer- 
tain 


| His body is 


the | most remarkable 


thirty gods—Deliver themselves up to — ——— debaucheri — halon 
— Falsehood as to the martyrdom of Eleutherus 


es—-Knavery of sacred historians 


preserved in the Vatican, where 
t solemnities are celebrated in his honour. 

e a of Nozesalso claims to possess the 
body of this bi . This, however, is not 
the first example of the rascality of the priests, 
who have m — relics, in order to extort 
offerings from faithful. 

Durmg the pontificate of Eleutherus, St. 
Clement of Alexandria wrote the Stromates, 
or titles of Christian Philosophy. One of the 
passages in his work is that 
which treats of marriage. St. Clement thus 
speaks of the different opinions of the philo- 
sophers: “Demécritus and Epicurus regarded 
marriage as the principal source of our mis- 
fortunes; the Stoics ed it asan indif- 
ferent act ; and the Peripatetics as the least of 
all evils. But all these philosophers could 
not properly judge of it, being addicted to the 
infamous practice of sodomy. 

“In the Christian religion, marriage is a 
moral institution ; the natural formation of the 
body demands it; and the Creator has said, 
‘increase and multiply.’ Besides, is not the 
power of engendering beings, who shall suc: 
ceed us in the long series of ages, the greates 
perfection to which man can attain? Mar 


8, | riage is the germ of a family, the corner-stoni 
of the 4 


social edifice ; and the Christian priest 
should be the first to set an example, by con 
tracting holy unions. 

“The Nicolaites, the disciples of Carp 
cratus and of his son Epiphanus, taught pri 
miscuous concubinage, and rendered then 
selves guilty of a great crime in so doing | 
the sight of God; nevertheless, they are le 
culpable than the Marcionites, who, falli 
into a contrary excess, renounce the deligh 
of a married life, in order not to increase t! 
number of the sons of humanity. 

«I blame Tatien, who pretends that co 
merce with females diverts us from pray 
and I condemn equally Julius Capien, w! 
from hatred to generation, declares that Chi 


y. | had only — of the virile parts 
y. 


the human 
“ All these heretics are equally condemı 


food, and eommanded the faithful to eat | by those who maintain, with reason, that n 


the flesh of all animals. Since then, they | ought to use the liberty which God has gi 
have reformed this as well as many other | them in taking a wife. Some pretend tha’ 


things in the system of the first Christian 
and even in that of the apostles. ? 


the pl even the sin against nature 
permitted to the faithful ; others, differing { 


Eleutherus, after having governed his’ these, push conscience so far, as to regar 


church with t 


and twenty- days, died in 


dence for fifteen years | sacrilegious every union of the flesh, and | 
in the| demn even their own origin. 


These se 


year 194, and was buried in the Vatican, if | leas creatures wish to imitate Christ, forge 


Tho Modea Matera 
8 em 
Breviary accord to Sim the 


ntifical of Damasus.| that Jesus was not an ordinary man 
and the Roman | stinately refuse to follow the example of 
uality of a mar-| apostles St. Peter and St. Philip, who 3 


and 


tyr, and indicate the da his féte in the| married, and had each a large family of 
* church. 7 dren.” 7 


of the 
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SAINT VICTOR, THE FIFTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 194.—Pentrwax and Srvervus, Emperors.] 
Dates become more certain—Election of St. Victor—Heresy of Theodotus-—Heresy of Albton— 
ontanists—Proud 


The Ponts 


approves of the schism of Montanus—He favours the female Mc 


conduct of Victor—He ts rebuked by St. Ireneus, who refuses to obey him. 


Vicror was an African by pirth, the son of 
me Felix. The apostate Theodotus having 
returned into the bosom of the church, be- 
eame the chief of a new sect, which caused 
great scandal at the commencement of this 
pontificate. His doctrine taught that Jesus 
ist was human, and his disciples published 
sbroad that bishop Victor thought with them. 
The pontiff soon put an end to this calumny, 
by excommunicating Theodotus, with Arte- 
man, his disciple, who formed then a new 
sect. He emned at the same time the 
ad errors of Albion and some other heretics, 
who appeared desirous of reviving them, 
thre the means of the peace which the 
But as infallibi ity was not then established, 


then en 
Victor allowed himself to be seduced by the 
Montanieta. Tertullian, who had declared 
in favour of these innovators, assures us that 
the bishop of Rome approved of the prophe- 
cies of Montanus and of the two women, 


Maximilla and Priscilla, who followed him. ` 


Another heresy soon after broke out in the 
choreh. Praxeas, who had aided in the pro- 
scription of the prophecies of Montanus, in- 
vented patripessianism, which destroyed the 
distinctions of the persons of the Deity. Vic- 
tor attacked this new schism, and held a coun- 


cil at Rome, which condemned Praxeas, who 
acknowledged his error. 

About the same time, took place the cele- 
brated struggle in relation to the festival of 
Easter. Up to this time, the difference of 
opinion and usage on this point of discipline, 
had not disturbed the eof the Christian 
churches. Victòr unjustly claiming a right 
of superiority over his brethren, wrote to all 
the churches of Asia vehement letters, threat- 
ening them with excommunication if they did 
not adopt his opinions, . ' 

This conduct of the: holy father discon- 
tented a great number of bishops ; even those 
who opposed the opinions of the Asiatics, re- 
fused to adhere to the opinions of the ) 
and as they had sufficient power to te 
pastor of Rome what they thought of his pre 
tensi repriman im in an 
geti terms. St. Ireneus also censured 
him in a letter, which he wrote in the name 
of the Christians of Gaul. 

St. Victor was obliged to submit to the re- 
monstrances and censures of the bishops of 
the west. He lived some years after; the pon- 
tifical writings assure us that he terminated his 
life by martyrdom, towards the year 202; but 
the martyrologies, in the name of St. Jerome, 
only bestow on him the title of confessor. 





POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


The E 


Trajan— His 


ies of Faustina—His 
dus—His shamelessness—His incests—He is 


mperor qualities and vices—His death—Adrian—His extraordinary 
liberalitty— Hts cruelties—He puts to death siz hundred thousand Jews—Antontnus, called the 
Ptous— He permits the licentiousness of hts wife—Antontnus the 
Scandalous debaucheri 


‘cath Poisoned ‘by his s 


philosopher succeeds him— 


acter of Commo- 


poisoned by Marcia, and strangled by an athlete 


—Pertinar succeeds him—The soldiery assasstnate him, and put up the empire at auction. 


Users Trasan, by birth a Spaniard, had 
been ad by Cocceius Nerva, whom he 
moeeded. This prince was of a handsome 
form, witha just, sage, moderate and prudent 
mind, and understood the art of ruling in 
times of peace. It was on this account that 
the senate eulogized his mildness, his libe- 
ality, his magnificence, and his love for the 
tepu lio. In imitation of Nerva, he swore that 
no good —— on be killed or covered with 
guominy is orders. iving & poigna: 
to Saburanns, chief of his duard ha e said to 
him, “If my „orders are just, employ this in 
my service ; if unjust, direct it against me. 

He gained two sigral victories over the Da- 


cians, reduced their country to the condition 
of a an province, drove Chosroes king of 
Parthia from Armenia, tamed the Jews, con- 
quered Assyria, and wished to pursue his 
career of conquest to the Indies, when he 
died at Sclinus in Silicia. A magnificent co- 
lumn was erected over his tomb, which is 
every where known as‘the column of Trajan. 
This prince was endowed with the best quali- 
ties; but it is pretended he was addicted to 
wine and debauchery, and was superstitious, 
which is dangerous in a sovereign, for super- 
stition has always caused great disorders ìn a 
state. 

During his reign the Christians ynderwent a 


32 


violent persecution. Pliny the Younger, then 
overnor of Bithynia, obliged by the duties of 
hie office to persecute the new religion, wrote 
to the emperor, representing tu him, that the 
Christians were of atrocious crimes, 
of which they were innocent. He also de- 
manded from him, in what manner he should 
behave towards men whom the edicts of the 
prince condemned as culpable. Trajan re- 
plied, that he need make no inquiries, for if 
they were accused of being Christians, and 
convicted of it, it was right to punish them. 

The crime of acting against the ordinances 
of the state, was made a pretext for thjs pro- 
ceeding, the pretence being that the emperor 
had prohibited the assemblies, and that the 
Christians had violated the laws. 

After the death of Trajan, Adrian, surnamed 
Elius, the son of one of his relatives, obtained 
the empire through the artifices of Plotina, 
whom he espoused in gratitude therefor. At 
the commencement of his reign, he burned the 
obligations of ‘the people due to the — 
treasury, to the amount of twenty-two millions 
five hun thousand crownsof gold. He visit- 
ed the most beautiful provinces of the empire, 
and built in Great Britain a wall twenty-five 
thousand paces in length, with fortresses, to 
strengthen the Roman garrisons against the 
inhabitants of the island whom they could not 
entirely conquer. Then c ing his conduct, 
he retired to his palace on the Tiber, to aban- 
don himself to voluptuousness, and put to 
death a great number of citizens by the sword 
or poison. 

his prince had great virtues, as well as 
great vices. He was liberal and laborious, 
aud maintained order and discipline. He 
aided the people, applied himself laboriousl 
to the administration of justice, and punishe 


severely those who did not faithfu y fulfil | Co 


their duties. He composed several works in 
verse and prose, and we have still some frag- 
ments y his Latin poetry and Greek verses in 
the anthology. There is aleo in the Commen- 
taries of Sparticus, an epitaph which this em- 
peror composed in memory of a hunting horse, 
to which he was much attached. 

But Adrian was cruel, envious, jealous of 
those who excelled in the arts, shameless, 
superstitious, and addicted to magic. Despite 
his vices, divine honours were rendered him 
by a decree of the senate. 

He put an end to the wars which had been 
commenced; conquered the Jews, a nation 
always obstinate, massacred six hundred 
thousand, and prohibited the rest from re- 
turning to their country, and they were con- 
strained to purchase with money the sad 
privilege of returning for one day in each year 
to weep over the ruins of Jerusalem. 

Titus Fulvius Antoninus, called the Pio 
succeeded Adrian, whose daughter he ha 
espoused, and for whom he showed a wéak 
compliance. This prince was remarkably 
handsome, sober, theral, with a judicious 
mind and elevated sentiments. He governed 
the empire with so much wisdom, that his 
reputation spread through all 
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Kings toengrave in letters of gold on their 
valnoes bs basset maxim: ‘It is better to 
save a single citizen, than kill a thousand 
enemies.” l 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called the Phi- 
losopher, was the son of Antoninus Verus, 
whom Adrian caused Antoninus Pious to 
adopt, and whom he succeeded. He had es 
poused Faustina, the daughter of his prede 
cessor, whose adulteries caused great scandal 
in the empire. 

Antoninus triumphed over the Parthian 
conquered Avidius Cassius who had rebell 
in the east—subjugated the Marcomans and 
the Quadi—established at Athens professors 
to teach the sciences—broke down the Scy- 
thians, and performed great actions. He asso- 
ciated with him in the government, Lucius 
Antoninus Verus, who had married Lucilla his 
daughter. This coadjutor in the empire, very 


different from Marcus Aurelius, abandoned 
himself to pleasure and debauchery. Histo- 
rians it as extraordinary, that ìn a gov- 


ernment divided between two princes, whose 
inclinations were so opposite to each other 
that ambition and jealousy had not broken o 
their intimacy ; but it must be attributed to 
the merit of Antoninus, who by his virtues 
compelled his son-in-law to have some guard 
over his conduct. Verus died before his 
father-in-law ; supposed to have been poison. 
ed by Faustina. 

During the reign of these two princes the 
church underwent a fourth persecution, i: 
which many of the faithful suffered martyr 
dom, among whom were the martyrs of Lyone 
who are as famous in ecclesiastical history a 
in our legends. Some years after the deat 
of Verus, Antoninus was himself poisoned b 
his physicians, who executed the orders o 
mmodus his son. 

Lucius Commodus Antoninus occupied th 
throne after this icide. Historians teac 
us, that he was the handsomest and mo 
cruel of all men. He hada well-proportione 
body, advantagous height, a grand and ir 
posing air, eyes pleasant and full of spir 

e Romans said he was the son of Fausti: 
and a gladiator. 

This monster concealed, under this seduci 
exterior, the most frightful cruelty. Att 
age of twelve, he caused the master of t 
public baths, to be cast into a heated f 
nace, because he had made the water > 
warm. Become emperor, he ordered th 
to render him divine honours while still ali 
His palaces contained three hundred boys z 
three hundred young girls, destined to gra! 
his passions. 

During his reign the Moors, the Daci: 
the Pannonians, the Germans, and the 
habitants of Great Britain, were conque 
by his generals; and whilst the people w 
cutting throats for the glory of the sovere 
he himself was improving on the crueltie: 
Domitian and Caligula, and surpassing J 
in infamous debauchery. 

The most faithful ministers of the last r: 


e world. | were massacred by his orders, and the 1 
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venerable senators became his victims. He | 


who was ac- | 
cased of having read tho life of Caligula, | 


condemned an unfortunate 


the camp, mounted the ramparts, crying out 
that the unite was for sale. ‘ 


Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Pertinax, 


written by Suetonius, to be thrown to wild | wished to buy it; but P. Diduis Julian, who 


beasts in the circus. In his 


when he | was richer, offered more, and promised six 


met very corpulent — he caused them | hundred crowns to each soldier ; but he could 


to be split in the middle 


blow, | not pay them. Severus having then 


a single pene- 
and delighted in seeing their entrails escape | trated into Italy, at the head of the army of 


through the passing wound. This caused a Hunga 
cele to say, that the cide ad 
monks of our day, so gross and fat, could not 


writer of much oelebrity 
escape death under such a peril, unless they 
obeerved more rigorously the fasts prescribed 
by their rules. 

This cruel emperor spared neither his wife 


the senate declared Julian a parri- 
usurper, and caused him to be put 


to death. 


The extinction of the family of the Anto- 


nines, in the person of Commodus, brought 


the empire similar troubles to those 


upon 
which were before occasioned by the fall of 


Crispins, nor his sister Lucilla. The Chris- |the family of the Cæsars, in the person of the 
tians alone enjoyed repose during his reign. | infamous Nero. From that time, a frightful 
Gifted with herculean strength, he combatted military despotism ensued. The nomination 
himself in the amphitheatre seven hundred ' of the emperors appertained exclusively to the 
and thirty-five times; carried off from his | —— of the pretorian guard, who made or 
combats a thousand trophies, and boasted that | unmade the elections according to their ca- 
he had slain twelve thousand men with his! price or interest. 
righthand. At length, after a reign much too | Later, the legions claimed, in their turn, the 
long, Marcia, his favourite concubine, gave | right of proclaiming emperors, and revolted 
him a poisoned drink ; and, as he ejected the | against-the Pretorians. Yet the empire wae 
poison he bad taken, she caused him to be | still in all its force; wise laws, moderate im- 
strangled by an athlete named Narciseus. | posts, a certam degree of political liberty, an 
After the death of the infamous Commodus, | unlimited civil liberty, a vigorous population, 
the senate chose, as the man most worthy of | rich provinces, flourishing and magnificent 
the empire, Publius Helvius Pertinax, who | cities, a very active intemal and external 
was sprung from a plebejan origin. The new commerce, were the important advantages 
emperor supported the privileges of the se- | which the citizens of Rome then enjoyed, and 
nate, punished informers, proscribed the buf-| which soon disappeared before the frightful 
foous of Commodus, and made useful a- | despotism of the sword. The senate lost all 
tions for the good of the citizens. But wishing influence in the state, and rude soldiers be- 
to retain the troops in their duty, and remedy came the dispensers of the imperial crown ; 
the disorders of the camp, he was assassi- on all sides sprung up civil wars, invasions 
nated by his soldiers. These wretches cut | barbarians and famines, which were the bane- 
of his ; and having carried it through | ful presages of the rum of the Romans. 











THE THIRD CENTURY. 
ZEPHYRINUS, THE SIXTEENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 203,—Szrrmvs Szvervs, Canacatta, Manctaw and Hertoconatus, Emperors.] 
The Bishops of Rome — authority over the other Churches—Birth of Zephyrinus— 


f Rom — 
Ridiculous fable of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove—The Pope becomes a heretic—New 
persecution——Cowardice of the Pontif—He excommunicates the Montanists—His lenity to- 
esses. 


Ír i$ a generally admitted trath, that the 
best and wisest laws are corrupted, whenever 
they grant too much power to a single iadi- 
= ; and the — of he e — 

fers us a striking proof of it. igh dig- 
nity of pontiff changed the spirit of those who 
were clothed with it, inspired them with pride, 
and so flattered their ambition, that they re- 
garded themselves as superior to other minis- 


The bishops of the holy city commenced, 
towards the close of the second century, to 
claim for themselves a jurisdiction over other 
churches, which they had not received from 
the apostles; and in the third had already 
abandoned the precepts of humility taught 
by Christ. The first was the golden age of 
the church, if we may borrow the expression 
from Cardinal Lorraine; but in proportion as 


ters of relimun. Above all, we remark this| we are removed from the apostolic times, 


at 


princes and 
Vou. 1. 


e, as if this mistress of the 
rid could not suffer within her bosom but 





has corruption increased, and the despotism 
of the clergy weighed down the people. Vic- 
tor had prepared the way for the dominion of 
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the pontiff, and his successors did not neglect 
on any occasion to extend their power. 
Zephyrinue, who governed the church of 
Rome after St. Victor, was a Roman, and the 
son of Abundius. His election is attributed 
to the miraculous appearance of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove. 

Some historians affirm, that the holy father 
fell a victim to the arte of the Montanists, and 
that Praxeas undeceived him, before he fell 
himself into the same error. ring the pon- 
tificate of Zephyrinus, the persecutions were 
redoubled by order of the emperor Severus, 
and the bishop of Rome abandoned his flock 
in order to avoid martyrdom. When the 
calm succeeded the tempest, the pontiff re- 
appeared, and in order to cause his cowardice 
to be forgotten, — the hereties. He 
excommunicated the Mohtanists, and amo 
them Tertullian, who had joined the party of 
these innovators. 

The fall of this great man deeply afflicted 


the faithful, who attributed his apostacy to | 


the bad treatment he suffered, and the envy 


of the ecclesiastics. The excommunication ; beg 


of the excited general indignation ; and 
the ayn. Fopitation which his cle ac- 
quired, brought upon him universal blame. 

At the same time Origen, banished for his 
Christianity, came to the capitol of the em- 
pire to see Zephyri us, by whom he was fa- 
vourably received. Authors preserve the most 
profound silence in relation to the actions of 
this holy bishop ; aa say, nevertheless, that 
he received kindly ulteresses who repented 
of their sin; and accuse him of relaxation of 
discipline, in treating mildly culpable females, 
whilst he closed the doors of the church to 
idolators and homicides. 

We cannot ascertain with any certainty the 


day nor even the year of the death of Zephy- | ceeded 


rinus; and altho 


him the honours o 


h the church decrees to 
martyrdom, there is rea- 
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sonable doubt whether he shed his bleed for 
the Christian faith. The pontifical buoks have 
fixed the time of his death about the year 
221. He was interred in the cemetery of 
Callistus in the Appian Way. 

sliced spoken of Origen, it 
becomes useful to know more of this new 
chief of heresies, whose sect increased greatly 
towards the end of the century. He had been 
educated by the care of a rich Christian lady, 
whom he afterwards left, in order to live in 
the most absolute solitude and most rigorous 
fasting, drinking nothing but water, and eating 
only vegetables. He pushed his fanaticism to 
such an extent, as to mutilate his privy parts, 
an operation prohibited by the laws of the 
church. ‘In spite of this great fault (adds 
| the pious legendary) he was ordained bishop 
by Alexander, primate of Jerusalem, on ac 
count of his eloquence and his great learning, 
which made him one of the great luminaries 
of the church.” 

The doctrines of Origen were, however, 
Very singular. He maintained, that in the 
inning _ ar creation — hed —— a: 

t number of spirits, equal in r, dif- 
erent in essence, and that the — 
of them had sinned. That in order to punish 
them for their fall, God had enclosed them in 
bodies of divers forms, and that then these 
spirits became souls, angels, stars, animals, 
ormen. Asa consequence of this first idea, 
he maintained that souls were material ; that 
angels were subject to good or evil. He main- 
tained that the happy could still'sin in heaven, - 
and that the demons were not perpetual ene- 
mies of - But this conversion of the 
spirit of evil, (adds Origen,) will not happen 
until after a long series of and when a 
considerable number of worlds have suc- 
ours; for time never has been, nor 
never will be without a world, for God cannot 
rest idle.” 











CALLISTUS THE FIRST, THE SEVENTEENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 221.—HrLiogosaLus and ALexanpreR Severus, Emperors.) 


State of the Church—Cemetery of Callistus—General depository for the relics of all Christianit 
Tedulgonot of the Pope for depraved Price Fe death. y 2 


CaLLıstus, or Callixtus, was a and 
the son of itian; he was elevated to the 
Holy See, and took great pains to profit by the 
calm which the clergy enjoyed during the 
reign of Heliogobalus, a prince entirely occu- 
pied by his debaucheries. The death of this 
PA yet more augmented the tranquillity 
of the church, and the faithful began to enjoy 
the public exercise of their religion under Alex- 
ander Severus. This prince openly favoured 
the Christians, loved their discipline, and 
gloried in following most of their maxims. A 


pagan author relates a discussion which took | this 


place between the priests and the tavern 


keepers of the city of Rome, on the subject 
of a spot on which the last wished to hold 
their revels, and which the Christians had 
selected to hold their religious meetings. The 
emperor adjudged it to the priests, although 
they had trespassed on the public property, 
and permitted Callistus to build a le in 
the same place. Traditions add, that it was 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin; which is not 
presumable, as the custom of religious dedi- 
cations had not then been established. 

The most remarkable work attributed to 
is pontiff, is the famous cemetery which 
bears his name, and which is frequently 
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in 
gends: it is, 
most extensive 
meteri the priests affirm that 
in it, sixty-four thousand 
-SİX s. It was in ex- 
istence before the reign of the holy father, 
but the name of istus has been given 
to it, because he increased it in size, and 
was himself interred in it. Other traditions, 
on the contrary, say, that Christians and pa- 
gans were buried together in it, and that the 
ch had no separate cemetery until to- 
wards the fifth century. 

The actions of Callistus remain in the most 
profound oblivion, and the fast of Ember 
week has been falsely attributed to him, a 
usage of which no trace can be found before 
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the martyrologies and the le-| mother, was a Christan, and that she pass: d 
beyond all contradiction, the | her days in receiving instructions in the traths 
and renowned of all the ce- | announced by the apos 


tles. Thus the autho:s 
of the martyrology, not being able to establish, 
in an incontestible manner, the martyrdom 
of Callistus, pretend that the prefect of Rome 
had persecuted him without the knowledge 
of the emperor. But in ordet to demonstrate 
the falsity of this allegation, it is enough to 
relate, that this magistrate, by name Ulpian, 
was a model of equity; and moreover, an 
action of this kind could not have been con- 
cealed a long time, since Alexander had pro- 
hibited, by an edict, governors of provinces, 
and other officers of the empire, from exer- 
cising any act of violence against his subjects 
on account of their religion, no matter what 
might be the rank, fortune, or belief of the 


the pontificate of Leo, who lived towards the | accused. Thus it appears there were no mar- 


elose of the fifth century. 

The holy father prohibited the reception of 
accusations against the clergy, 
eons ef bad character, or enemies of the 

> & wise 
theless rejected by the inquisitors of the faith 
when they pursued the unfortunate heretics. 


made by per- | tected in high pla 


recaution which was never- . 


— during this reign ; but on the contrary, 
sectarians of the new religion were pro- 


ces. 
Already the Christian ideas, taught 
through numerous writings and spread by the 


indefatigable zeal of the fathers, penetrated 


into society. Many of the rich citizens 


— regarded as heretical, such of the , of the empire admitted spme of the new dog- 
faithful 


as maintained that priests could no 
more exercise their ral duties, after they 
had fallen into certain crimes, and after the 
had repented of them. These rigid princi- 
ples were repressed by Callistus, who foresaw 
that the ecclesiastics of all ages would have 
need of the indulgence of the church. 
acts of the martyrs teach us, that after 
having been a long time in prison, Callistus 
was n from a window into a very deep 


well, and that the faithful obtained permis- | hi 


sion to carry away his body, which was buried 
in the cemetery of Calepodus, in the Aurelian 
Way. It is supposed, but wrongfully, that he 
died in 226, after having governed the church 
five years and a month; for nothing is less 
authentic than the martyrdom of this pontiff. 
On the contrary, it is ed that there was 
no persecution during the reign of the empe- 
ror Alexander, and that this monarch protect- 


ed ee and ted him authority to 
found the Chistian church which Was 
built in Rome. 

by birth, and the 


Alexander was a Syri 
surname of the Arch eist, which the 
een eee him, attests that he protected 
all Jewi : 

tenes. 


and ially the N 
Origen firms, (Mammea hal 


mas, and. had a great veneration for the m)- 
nisters of its worship. A'‘great man named 
Ambroisus, of a consular amily, is particu- 
larly cited, who protected publicly at Alexan- 
dria, Christian literature, and who maintained 
at his own expense a considerable number of 
writers, who were occupied in transcribing 
the works of the ecclesiastics. Origen alone 
seven notaries, who wrote at his dicta- 
tion; twenty librarians made fair copies of 
is works, and female calligraphers then 
transcribed them for the other churches. 
Those were called notaries, who possessed 
the art of writing abridged notes; each si 
represented a word, in order that they might 
follow with facility an animated discourse. 
They were entrusted with the charge of re- 
ducing to writing depositions of witnesse 
judicial proceedings and the deliberations 
e senate, as in our day stenographers are 
with the task of reprodusing all the 
words spoken in a discourse, even the accla- 
mations and interruptions. Those were called 
librarians, or antiquarians, who transcribed in 
elegant c ters, and for the common use, 
the notes and discourses preserved by the ne- 
taries. 
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URBAN THE FIRST, THE EIGHTEENTH POPE. 
(A. D. 226.—Arexamuper Sevravus, Emperor.] 


Uncertainty as to the ificate of Urban—Priety of the emperor—He wishes to receive Jesus 
Christ sate the et ae of the pase Th Pope, in contempt — upon a statue of 
Mars— His death—He augments the revenues of the clergy—Wealth of t — 


Urean was a Roman by birth, and the son ‘of the faithful, and they died in martyrdom. 
of one of the first men of the city, named But the writings from which we have drawn 
Pontianus. Nothing is known of the com-. this life of the holy father, are pronounced 
mencement, termination, or duration of his! false, and place his death in the year 233, 
pontificate. which was the tenth of the reign of Alexan- 

Whilst he governed the church of Rome, | der Severus. He was interred in the Ceme- 
the Christians were not persecuted. Alexan- | tery of Pretextatus, in the Appian Way. 
der Severus, who then reigned, so far from uthors say, that this bishop introduced 
being hostile to them favoured them under into the church the use of precious veseels ; 
ail circumstances, and was govemed entirely | if this be so, it places his conduct in strong 
by the advice of his mother Mammea, who | contrast with that of Alexander Severus, who 
was a Christian. He placed the image of | wanted neither gold nor silver in the temples 
Christ in his library, among the great men | of. the idols, and said with reason, “that gold 
whom he venerated, and even thought of | could not be of any advantage to religion.” 

cing him among the gods of the empire.| The origin of the temporalities in churches 

rban, profiting by the favourable dispositions | is deduced from this bishop; it is added that 
this prince, made a large number of con- | he appropriated to the wants of the clergy 
versions, and extended Christianity even into | the goods and lands which Christians offered 
the dwelling of the emperor. In the mean- | to him, and that he divided the revenues pro- 
time another Urban, who was the prefect of | portionably to the labours of the ministers of 
Rome, and a sworn enemy to the Christian | religion. But now, the usage is much changed ! 
name, cited the holy father beforé his tribunal | the priests who perform their duty the most 
and ordered him to burn incense to Mars. The carefully are the worst paid; those who have 
ntiff, having been led before the idol, dashed | charge of a numerous parish, receive a mode- 
fhe censer to pieces in contempt, and spat| rate recompense ; whilst bishops and arch- 
upon the god. The prefect condemned, at | bishops are the possessors of immense wealth, 
once, the holy bishop to die under the tor- which is daily accumulating. 
ture. Urban was led to prison, with several 





PONTIANUS, THE NINETEENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 233.—Arzxanper Severus and Maximinx, Emperors.]’ 


Birth of Pontianus—He is exiled to care He abdication—He dies under blows froma 
c 


AurEoxs who speak of eee us miesof Pontianus, who accused him ofa desire 
that he was a Roman by birth, and the son of | to disturb the empire. This bishop governed 
Calpurnius. He governed his church tran-/ the church of Rome some months, and when 
quilly for some months ; but then he was trou- | Maximin excited a new persecution against the 
bled in the functions of his ministry by the Christians, St. Pontianus was brought back 
enemies of Christianity, and was banished to from Sardinia, in order to receive the crown of 
rdinia. This unhealthy country, covered martyrdom, and expired under the scourge, 
with marshes, was chosen as a place of ban- : towards the year 237. 
ishment for those whom they wished toputto| The chroniclers relate a wonderful story, re- 
death. Before his departure, the holy father, ' ceived from the sacred historians, and which 
unwilling to leave his church without a head, ; shows the charlatanism of the priests in the 
and in order that the faithful at Rome mig very first ages of Christianity. According to 
choose another bishop, solemnly abdicated them, there existed in Cappadocia a woman 
pontificate. possessed of a devil, who counterfeited the 
The emperor Alexander Severus had con- | part of a prophetess. She seduced, by falee 
demned Pontianus to exile, not on account of | miracles, many of the faithful, who regarded 
his religion—for this prince was no persecu- | her as a saint. A priest named Rusticus, and 
tor—but because he had permitted himself to | a deacon, were even carried away by her de- 
listen to the artifices and calumnies of the ene- | lusions. She had the boldnese to baptize, and 
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administer the Encharist, with the same cere- | Origen, is fixed at about this period. He wa 
monies which. were observed in the chorch. | like — — 2 heretio, — 
But a man of great piety, publicly maintained | one of the most ardent propagators of the doc- 
that this woman was ased ot a devil, and | trines of the Montanists. His numerous wri- 
by his prayers drove her the demon As- | tings attest the extent of his information, and 
who escaped, vomiting fire upon the |the profundity of his knowledge. On this 
ed people. subject we will remark, that the fathers of 
The death of the celebrated Tertullian, the church have almost all of them been he- 
priest of Carthage, and the worthy rival of retics. 





ANTEROS, THE TWENTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 237 —Maxmıx, Emperor.] 


Election of Anteros—His — writings—Avarice and ambition of the prelates 
of our age. 


Waex Pontianus abdicated the episcopate, oe do not inquire how many gouls are to be 
the faithful at Rome had so profound a respect, ' conducted into the way of safety; but they 
and so great an attachment for him, that they know how much revenue a io can 
refused to choose another bishop during his} yield—how many domestics, horses, or equi- 
life. But after his death they proceeded to | pages they will be enabled to keep; and, by 
an election, and chose Anteros, a Greek by | this insatiable avarice, they show themselves 
birth, and the son of a man named Romulus. unworthy of the majesty and sanctity of the 

iist he was occupied with the care of | episcopate. 
his flock, the persecution, which was con-| Julius the African, published then his uni- 
imned with fury, did not spare him ; and it is| versal history, which commenced with the 
believed that he suffered martyrdom in the | origin of the world, and terminated with the 
year 288, after having govemed the Holy See: fourth year of the reign of Heliogobalus. This 
during a single month only. | historian, who was the most leamed o- , 

The letters attributed to him, were never gist of his time, tells us that he has endea- 
written by him; and we can place no confi-, voured to reconcile the two contradictory ge- 
dence in. historians, who affirm that permis- | nealogies of Jesus a Era by the evan- 
sion was given by him to bishops, to take — St. Luke and St. Matthew ; and that he 
other sees, not for their own advantage, but even mado a journey to Palestine, in order 
from the necessity of the çase, or the ad- jto consult the Jews, who pretended to be of 
vancement of religion; for, at this period,|the family of Christ; but that they could 
these prelates would not have recourse to the | show nothing which attested the origin of Je- 
bishop of Rome, to authorize these arrange- | sus. This same father, whose orthodoxy has 
ments, since the jurisdiction of the pontifis | been recognized by the church, affirms that 
was confined within the bounds of their dio- | the greatest part of the Bible is apochryphal ; 
cese. Nevertheless, we ought to know that | and cites, amon ae the history of Su- 
this then unknown to the faithful, has and that of Bel and the dragon ; which, 
been scansalously introduced into the church. hó aiiis he could not find in the Jewish 
Most prelates do not seek new bishoprics | annals, anterior to the destruction of Jerusa- 
with a view to the advancement of religion, | lem, and the ruiri of Judea. 
which is the last thing in their thoughts. 





FABIANUS, THE TWENTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 238.—Maxuurh, Party Gorpien, and Dzcrvs, Emperors.] 


Wonderful election of Fabianus—New story of the Holy Spirit, in the form of a white dove— 
oY rh persecution of the church—Death of Fabianus. 


Some days after the death of St. Anteros, | Rome from the country, in order to be pee 
Fabianus, who was a Roman or Italian by birth, | sent at the elevation of the new pontiff. The 
and the son of Fabius, was chosen , in a | faithful had assembled in a church, for the 
—— manner, if we can believe Eusebjus, purpose of the election ; and several persons 

the authors who have followed his ac- jof consideration were — without any 


count. They say that Fabianus had returned to , thought of Fabianus, though he was present. 


é 
30 


HISTORY OF 
Qf a sudden, a white dove descended from 
above, and ali on his head. Then the 
faithful, ing to their recollection that the 


recalling 

Holy Spirit had manifested itself, ina like form, 
at the baptiam of Jesus Christ, exclaimed that 
God had exhibited to them his will. Imme- 
diately Fabianus was proclaimed , and 
conducted to the Epi See, without other 
formality than the imposıtion of hands. Atthis 
time, the custom o — themselves 
before the pontiff of Rome, immediately on 
his election, nor of kissing his feet, had not 
been adopted. 

According to some traditions, the holy fa- 
ther introduced the use of renewing the holy 
oil every year, on Holy Thursday, and of bum- 
ing in tue church that of the preceding year. 
But antiquity has preserved no import- 
ant, nor certain, of the actions of Fabianus, nor 
of the rules which he introduced for the go- 
vernment of his charge. He excommunicated 
Privatus, bishop of Lambesa, a man of scan- 
dalous conduct, and pernicious doctrine, who 
had been already condemned, in Africa, by a 
council of ninety bishops. We are ignorant 
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of the dogmas which the heresy of Privatus 
taught, nor of the men who were drawn in by 
him ; and it would be desirable wer we ig- 
norant of most of the schisms which have 
overwhelmed the churches. : 

A ing to the history of Eusebius, the 
emperor Phillip and his son were Christians ; 


the acts of — Bt. Pontianus, 
affirm that the bishop Fabianus baptized these 
ali — But it is S — that the P 

ie e grand and the wo 

have puifered the tule of P illip, if he had 
embraced Christianity. Besides, the senate, 
composed of the sworn enemies of the new 
religion, would not have placed him in the 
number of the gods of the empire. 

After the death of these two princes, De- 
cius, who succeeded them, troubled the church 
with a furious persecution, which is enume- 
rated as the seventh. Many of the faithful, 
with the pontiff at their head, received the 
crown of martyrdom; but a very num- 
ber apostatized. Authors place the death of 
Fabianus in 253 ; but chronology, more correct, 
§xes it in the year 250. 





{A. D. 250.}—VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 


The persecution continues—The 
gory rgus abandons his 


r EAC — of Carthage flies disgracefully—St. Gre: 


ristian miracle, tn tmitation of paganism. 


Pratinus is deceived in his chronology, | The pranoi reap the two priests, anc 


when he says that the Episcopal See remaine 
vacant only six days after the martyrdom of 
St. Fabianus. Historians are agreed, that before 
__ choosing another pontiff, they waited until the 
~violence of the persecution had passed away ; 
and this opinion is the better founded, since 
a large number of the ecclesiastics of Rome, 
and of the neighbouring bishops, were either 

risonera, or had been driven away, or were 
fying in concealment. Thus the Holy See was 
‘not occupied for several — and the clergy 
took charge of the church. 

The persecution continuing to make great 
ravages, both in the eastern and western 
churches, the great Cyprian, bishop of Car- 
thage, was obliged, as he bears witness in his 
letters, to abandon his diocese, by the order 
of . He was proscribed, and his goods 
confiscated. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, bisho 
of Neocesarea, in Pontus, also took flight, an 
escaped, with his deacon, to a desert hill. 


having discovered the place of their retreat 
— a P Some — 
the passages from the valley—others sou 
them through the caves with which it abound 
ed. Gregory told his deacon to unite wit 
him in prayer, and to put his trst in God. H 
himself commenced praying, standing uprigh 
with his arms extended, looking steadfast! 
to heaven. The pagans, after having searche 
all the most secret places, returned to tl 
valley, convinced that they had only fou: 
— near each other. — 

is astonishing metamorphosis ight 
the shepherd, who had carved as a guide 
the enemies of Gregory. During the night | 
returned to the mountain, and perceived t 
bishop and his deacon, motionless, in pray 
on the same spot where the persecutors 
seen the two trees. He at once prostrated hi 
— their feet, and demanded to be b 
tized. 


`~ 
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SAINT CORNELIUS THE FIRST, TWENTY-SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 252.—Dezcrus, GaLLUs, and VoLusran, Emperors.] 
= NOVATIAN, FIRST ANTI-POPE. 


The emperor Decius, hostile to the Christians—Election of Cornelius—The people then ratify 
the election of the — of Novatian—Quarrel between the pope and anti-pope—No- 
vatian consecrated bishop of Rome, in the midst of a debauch—Schism of Fortunatus, in Af- 
rica—Crimes of the priests—They violate the holy virgins—The persecution continues—Bishop . 
Cornelius exiled—His martyrdom a falsehood. i : 


It is not surprising, that the Holy See re-; “TI will tell you, how Novatian, that won- 
ined vacant during a year and a half, and | derful man, burning for a long time, with the 
that the clergy did not choose another pontiff; | desire of being a bishop, concealed his ill- 
for the emperor Decius would have preferred | regulated ambition, under the veil of sanc- 
a revolt in the state, to the election of a bishop | tity, from the confessors, whom he had en- 
of Rome, who was capable of sustaining the ed in his interests. But, having discovered 
Christian religion. is artifices, deceit falsehood, and perjury. 
The priest Cornelius, a Roman by birth, and | they have renounced his friendship, return 
the son of Castinus, was not elevated to the | to the church, and have publicly proclaimed, 
chair of St. Peter, until a short time before | in the presence of bishops, priests, and many 
the death of that prince. of the laity, the wickedness which he con- 
Cornelius was of virgin purity, and of re- | cealed, under a show of false humility. Th 
markable modesty and firmnese. After hav- | have mourned over the misfortune into whi 
mg passed through all the degrees of the ecle- apie of being separated from the faithful— 
sastical offices, he had neither intrigued for— | of having been deceived by the falsehoods of 
as eo many other popes have done—nor even | this imposter. 
desired the Episcopate. He was chosen, as| ‘We have seen, my very dear brother, a 
the most worthy, sixteen bishops, who | wonderful rig take place in his conduct. 
were by chance in the city. All the cle This priest, who affirmed, with execrable 
bere witness to his merit, and the people who | oaths, that he had no ambition, has become * 
were present, consented to his ordination. of a sudden, a bishop. This doctor—this de- 
Darmg these disastrous times, he had a dan- | fender of the discipline of the church—wish- 
gerons persecution to sustain, whilet the Epis- | ing to usurp the episcopate, to which God had 
copate had already become the object of am- | not called him, associated with himself two 
bition to the clergy. Novatian, a pres of the | abandoned men; sent them into a comer of 
Roman church, jealous of the elevation of Italy, to deceive three very simple and very 
Comelius, declared against him. He affected ignorant —— beseeching them to come 
great severity of morales, and complained that, to Rome, for the purpose of appeasing, with 
at Rome, apostates were received to penitence the aid of other prelates, a difficulty which 
with too much readiness. A portion of the had occurred there. When they had arrived, 
members of the clergy, who were still prison- ; he caused them to be shut up, with wretches 
ers, allowed themselves to be seduced by this like himself, unto the tenth hour of the day T 
apparent zeal for discipline. Novatus, a schie- and ag made them drink to excess, he 
matic of Africa, aided his plans, and the two , constrained them to consecrate him bishop, by 
spread abroad calumnies against pope Corne- | a vain and imaginary imposition of hands. It is 
hus. They accused him of having joined in | from this he drawsall the right which he has, 
communion with bishops, who had sacri- | however unjustly, to the episcopal dignity.” 
fed to idols, and of having abjured between | Novatian, nevertheless, maintained his au- 
the hands of the magistrate, in order to avoid | thority, against that of Comelius, and drew 
persecution. from him a large part of his flock. In the let- 
Novatian, in separating from the commv- | ters, which he wrote after his ordination, the 
non of Cornelius, drew off many confessors, | anti-pope did not evince any respect for the 
and a large number of the faithful into his | holy father; and his testimony was authorized 
schism. He became the chief of those who | by that of the confessors who had declared 
called themselves the pure, because they main- | for him. 
tained, that those who had fallen away during | Some time after, Fortunatus, who had been 
persecution, could no more hope for safety, | driven from the church, was ordained bishop 
nor obtain pardon for their faults. A council | of Carthage, by some schismatic — in 
of uy bishops, priests, and deacons, having | order to dispute that place with St. Cyprian 
assembled at Rome, to try this question, Nova- | The usurper sent to Rome to demand com- 
tan was condemned, and excommunicated. | munion with the holy father. Felicissimu 
Comelius wrote to Fabius, biehop of Antioch, | his deputy, presented himself at the gates o 
to apprise him of the result of this council. | the church, accompanied by a band of furious 
He speaks with bitterness of the spirit and | heretics, who pretended to a Fortuna- 
morais of his opponents. Behold the portrait | tusas bishop of Carthage. But the pope would 
which 2» drew. | aot hear them. He drove them from the church 
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with sacerdotal rigour, and treated them as he | gers, peopled tho solitude of the Thebais, and 
would have desired to do to Novatian. The became remites. * 
ores of the conduct of the father, | The legends relate a very curious history 
arr ee ney (fee 
emned, o a own | : e 
use, money iahish be on deposit—of hav- named Paul,” says the legendary, “the heir of 
ie ees ee cet cee! ee 
wards thé end of the reign of Decius, recom- ' one of his estates, in order to live far from the 
menced with more fury, on account of a vio- | world, with his brother-in-law, and a young. 
lent pestilence, which extended over several sister, for whom he had conceived a violent 
provinces of the empire. The emperor Gallus, ' passion. But one day his brother-in-law, hav- 
and his son, Volusian, had recourse to their . ing detected him in incest, threatened to sur- 
— sent — per teen ‘render him to the commissioners of the em- 
er sacrifices. But istians refused | peror. 
to take part in those superstitions, and they |  “‘Affrighted by the threat, Paul fled to the 
were blamed, as the cause of the public mis- | solitude of the mountains, where he recover 
a tie perol Ugo” | ara avia poled the tion of God ke 
E ee A e ee ee 
i is persecution e name of him, w i im or his crime, 
Jesui Christ, and was sent into exile, by order | on condition he would pass his life in solitude. 
ok she scot Ceti Ye Cochise Calin som | | Tne day, nosing, Een dee 
forty-five miles from Rome. | hill, which he found in his path; arrived at 
i Ín spite of the honours which the church ; the top, he — a great cavern, closed 
ecrees him, we must presume that his death by a stone; he penetrated it from curiosity, 
was natural, and that it happened in 253. St. ‘and found in the interior a 
Jerome, following the erroneous testimony of open to the day, and shaded by a venerable 
his Mood i oats; and that he was balicaded, Gvet all the prowa A lined four 
i in Rome; an t he was ranches over e grotto. impid foun- 
after having governed the church for one year ! tain bubbled, forth from the foot o — rock, 
some months. an ving towed some 8 onward, lost 
oe odor Sy es 
on new Christi t a great number of granite. ose this I 
abandoned the empire, to take refuge in the ` his — and lived there ninety years, al- 
Siaa dode ADIBE S 
ee oe and tigers i — — hav- ra — of a S — 
ing passe mountains of Ara ell into | by St. Saturninus, an to ri t. 
the power of the Nomade hordes. Those who | Denis, are both recorded as osain during 
were happy enough to escape all these dan- | the latter part of the pontificate pf Cornelius. 





LUCIUS, THE TWENTY-THIRD POPE. 


[A. D. 253.—Saxrus, Votustan, and Ex{ıLraw, Emperors.] 
Eulogtum on Lucius—He is exiled—Return to Rome—Uncertainty as to his martyrdom. 


Lucus, the successor of Cornelius, was a'a few years, and his writings had already 
Roman, and the son of —— He ac- | made him one of the pillars of the church i: 
companied the late pontiff into exile; and ' Africa. Previously to his conversion to Ch 
after his death was judged, by the faithful, 'tianity, he had taught rhetoric, and aca | 
the most competent to fill his place. But the preat wealth. Notonly did he di 
holy father did not long exercise the duties of , his ene among the poor, but b 
his charge, being banished from Rome by the ‘his life entirely to his new belie’ 
persecutore. He was, however, recalled from is the author of a treatise on m 
exile, and permitted to retum to his church, | extremely rigorous in regard ` 
which he governed for five months. Weare discipline; which shows tha! 
not satisfied that Lucius suffered martyrdom ; ! some of them, already becor 
and historians are in the same doubt as to the molin. 
duration of his pontificate; but they are agreed |, The ishop Eucratius ha’ 
that he died in the same year as that of his | in order to know if he sho 
election, which was in 253. munion to a play actor, 


Cyprian had been bishop of Carthage only ; practise of his art, althor | 


| 
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Christianity, “ Drive this actor from the tem- 
af God,” rephed the holy man, “ the di- 
—— — — 


vine law sbats — — 
selves in the garments of femal imitat- 
ing their steps and gestures®. This impious per- 


son must cease to play the part of courtezana, 
— — the atage, or re- 
main seperate trom the communion of the 
faithful. If he pleads his poverty, as his ex- 
cuse, the church will t him aid, as she 

chikiren, provided he will 
be content with a frugal support, and not pre- 





è The male paris were 
stage, by lads, or effeminate 
not appear on jt. 


— on the Roman 
king men. Women did 


—— we ewe him a reward for drawing 
from a sin, whioh is his atliair, nout unte, 

Another story, still more curious, ie related 
in regard to St. Cyprian. A biaha, named 
— had consulted with hiu by lutten 
whether hoe should bestow the communian ou 
holy females, who, having taken the vow of 
Virginity, pretended to exvroise themeelvea in 
conquering the spirit of evil, by sharing thoit 
beds with young — and deacons. Cyprian 
replied, that if they had, in truth, a thee 
their virginity, he should not refuse them 
communion; but, that it would be better thas 
they should not in future renew so dangeroua 
a proof, in order to shua scandal, 





STEPHEN THE FIRST, TWENTY-FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 253.—Vanertanw Gat.iznus, Emperor.| 


Birth of S 


crimes—. 


— Faults of the pope—He 
1s —— St Caprin assemb 


sations against the pontiff} — 


unjustly 
les a council, and 
Firmilian publicl SY gi him with crimes—St. C 

f. s in regard to the martyrdom of Stephen— Despotiem uf the pope, 


olects two bishops, accused 
condemns the eee 7 


ian brings alrocious accu 


STEPHEN was a Romgn by birth, and the | excess. He excluded from his communion 


bi 
rendered the church. 
At the beginning of his pontificate, he 


T- 
mitted himself to —— by two bi * 


eo 


—— to su pkan 3 
tore-establish them. relates, by name 
liegs, bishop of Leon and 


isof having of 
the number of those who had not sacrificed 


‘long letter tw 

of Spain, who, after having been legitimately | the groat esteem, and profound 

holy father | entertained fur his ; al Uis samu tina ha ug 

— ' hibited Laat prey epee ih papa; ani 
Astorga, ! of him iu the following waris ; 

iEn ah Aee Merida, had been convicted | 

of being li ici and 


eon of a priest, named Julius. He was chosen | the bishops of Africa; and he wrote to them 
ishop, in recompense for the services he had | in a manner ao arro a that his pride exolted 


the indignation of the Orientals. 

bishop of Canaren, addressed @ 
Cyprian, in which hus tonti fied 
allevtion, he 


Virmilian 


“Can we believe, that this men lusa n agu 
a body 7 Appare y his body is en. 
aad his mind disurdersed, be denen wt fiur to 


to idols, but who had giveg or received letters speak of bia beother — na s fslas C 


of abjuration—in order to save theis lives. js- a false pø 
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cused of enormous crimes. which reijerej himself, hs has tiu o aaa 
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arrive at the truth. An ancient pontifical re- 
lates that he was condemned ‘to banishment, 
ae well as St. Cyprian, and St. Denis, of Alex- 
andria. And that, afterwards, having returned 
to his church, he was arrested, and thrown 
into prison with two other bishops, nine priests, 
and three deacons. It is added, that he ob- 
tained from the magistrates permission to as- 
semble in his prison, the principal ecclesias- 
and, with their consent, placed the sa- 

vessels, and the treasure of the church, 
in the hands of his deacon, Sixtus, whom he 
designated as his successor. He was then be- 
headed on the — square. 

The acts of the martyrs, according to Bail- 
let, are still less authentic than this pontifical. 
They relate that the holy father was taken, 
on the second day of August, before the em- 
peror Valerian, who condemned him to be de- 
voured in the circus, by wild beasts. But the 
Man ang eed sont hs race eke 

ving put to flight the gu who ac- 
soaimenied: hai the pontiff was seabled to 
escape into a neighbouring cemetry. Believ- 
ing fires lf safe írom their pursuit, he com- 
menced offering divine sacrifices, when the 
soldiers found him, and cut off his head, upon 
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a 
the altar. Father Pagi hes followed thee 
acts. We adopt, as more truthful, the opm- 
Stephen died in prifon, in the fourth your of 

n in prison, ia 
his pontificate, gcd in the beginning Of the 
year 257. 

His doctrine on baptism is very curious. 
He affirmed, that this regenerative sacrament, 
environed the soul of the Neuphytes, and en- 
tered into them in two forms; stre ni 
himself with these words of John the Baptist: 
“He who shall come after me, shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ 

He cites then, as an eee proof of 
the orthodoxy of his doctrine, the example of 
the centurion Cornelius, who received the 
Holy Spirit before he did the re-invigorating 
water, and that of the — who, on the 
other hand, were baptized with water long be- 
fore they had received the Holy Spirit. In fine, 
he demonstrates, by passages from the Evan- 

lists, that this sacrament has a multiplied 
orm; a doctrine entirely opposed to the de- 
cisions of cecumenical councils, and which 
would be sufficient to cause us to regard him 
as an heretic, if the church had not canon- 
ized him. 





SIXTUS THE SECOND, TWENTY-FIFTH POPE. 
i [A. D. 257.—VaLerian GarLrenvs, Emperor.) 


Eulogium on Siztus—His Election—He puts an end to the ridiculous 


ls about baptism— 


Heresy of Sabellius—The persecution continues—Death of the pope. 


Sixtus, whom some authors call Xystus, 
and whom they consequently make the last 
of that name, was an Athenian by birth. He 
had exercised, with much charity, zeal, and 
fidelity, the duties of a deacon, under Etienne ; 
and when that pope was arrested, he asked 
permission to follow him to prison. After 
that. he became the guardian and depositor 
of the vases, furniture, and all the money o 
the church. After the death of Stephen, he 
‘was elevated to the episcopal dignity. 

The fatal question of the baptism of here- 
tics, continued to divide the faithful, after 
having scandalously separated St. Cyprian and 
St. Stephen. But Sixtus, less violent, or less 
ambitious than his predecesor terminated 
this ridiculous quarrel, by yielding to the 
— of Africa. Hence, St. Ponce, deacon 


but three names; and that there was but one 
person in the Godhead, called in heaven God 
the Father; on earth, Jesus Ghrist; and in 
the creatures, the Holy Spirit. And that the 
Father, under the notion of the Son, had been 
born of the virgin, and suffered death. 
Several bishops, having partaken of the sen- 
thments of Sabellius, propagated them in their 
dioceses. This heresy was similar to that of 
Praxeas, and the Patropassians, who denied 
the Trinity, and the real distinction of the di- 
vine personages. It was transmitted to Sabel- 
lius, by Noetus, his master, and extended into 
all the provinces, to Rome even, and into Me- 
sopotamia, where it found numerous partizans. 
e violence of the persecution increased 
during the consulate of Memmius Fuscus and 
Pomponius, when the emperor Valerien, oc- 


Carthage, calls him in his works, a good | cupied in the East, by the war against the 


and pacific prelate. 

Dennis, of Alexandria, advised po 
by letter, of an heresy which was 
to appear. He wrote to him: “There has 
broken out at Ptolemaides, in Penasopolis, a 
doctrine, truly — containing many blas- 
phemies against e Father. It teaches 
us not to call Jesus Christ his only Son; and 
not to recognize the Holy Spirit.” 

The chief of this sect, named Sabellius, 
taught that the persons of the Trinity were 


Sixtus, 
ginning 


Persians, had left the government of Rome to 
Marcian, the declared foe of the religion. 
This latter, in the absence of the sovereign, 
gave orders to the senate, to pursue the Chris- 
tians, and condemn to punishment the bi- 
miope, priests, and deacons ; to punish senators 
and Roman knights, by taking from them their 
rank, and property, and to put them to death, 
if they persisted in their professions of Chns- 


tianity. He made, besides, two other edicts ; 
one against women of quality, whom be 


ip 
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dhreatened with exile; the other, against the | fora solemn oo saw Saturninus 


Cesareans, or freedmen of Cesar, whom he 
declared confiscated as slaves to the prince, 
if they did not return to the religion of the 


; 
Sixtus was one of the first victims of 

this cruel persecution. He was seized, with 
a part of his clergy, whilst prayi at the ce- 
metery of Callistus, and conducted to torture. 
St. Laurence, the principal deacon of the Ro- 
man apg eae him in tears, and said 
to him: “Whence go you, father, without 
son? You are not accustomed to offer 
sacrifice without the minister. How have I 
displeased you? Prove if I am worthy of the 
choice you have madé, in confiding to me the 
dispensation of the blood of our Lord.” Six- 
tus replied to him: “I do not leave you, my 
aon. A greater contest is prepared for you. 
You will follow me in three days.” 
The martyrdom of St. Saturninus, and St. 

- Denis, are placed in the reign of Valerian. 
Saturninus, says the legend, established 
his church at the capitol, at Toulouse, near 
to a temple dedicated to Jupiter, and cele- 
brated throughout all Gaul, for its oracle. But 
after the arrival of the holy man, the demons 
ceased to speak, the reputation of the idol re- 
ceived a t and the offerings were 
very much diminished. The: the beeen Dee 
i to Saturninus to build him a splen- 
id temple, without the ci 


. U his re- 
——— of this 


go 
towards his ch hold,” they cried, 
e enemy of the gods, and the jon 
of this new religion! Beheld him, who draws 
the anger of Jupiter upon us! Shall he sac- 


rifice, or shall he die ? 

Immediately the fanatical le seized on 
the holy —— him to the 
temple, forced him to knee! before the statue 


of the god, and presented incense to him, to 
bum in — of Jupiter. oe 
obeying them, the mart u © i 
The pagan priests, bound him by the feet to 
the tail of a savage bull, destined: for the sao- 
rifice. The animal, excited by the cries of 
the multitude, broke away with a bound, ran 
about the city, precipit himeelf into the 
country, dragging in his course the corpse of 
Saturnmus. At length, the cords breaking, 
some bloody fragments were left upon the 

und, and were collected together by a poor 
emale, who secretly buried them. 

The legends of the saints, are filled with 
acts so singular and marvellous, that the 
strongest faith cannot admit theirauthenticity. 
Serious minds regard the martyrdom of Sa- 
turninus as a fable, invented by the priests; 
and we shall place in the same rank, the be- 
heading of St. a who, according to our 
EAE TORY, was decapitated with Eleu- 
therus an Rusticus, on Mount Montmartre, 
took up his head after the execution, and car- 


fusal, resolved to rid ried it during a journey of more a league, 
pious bi by violence. On the day of a|even to the chapel, which, at thie very day, 
great festival, when the people had assembled | bears the name of this illustrious martyr. 





a 


{A. D. 258.]}—VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 
MARTYRDOM OF SAINT LAWRENCE. 


the martyrdom of Sixtus the Second, 
the See of Rome remained vacant for a year; 
the — of St. Lawrence, is the only 
remarkable event which occurred in this in- 
terregnum. 

The holy deacon, on the day of the pon- 
tiff’s death, distributed among the poor, the 


chandeliers of gold, in which you place can- 
dies, made of wax and A ERR we know 
e 


that to supply these offerings, the brethren 


sell their inheritances, and frequently reduce 


‘their children to poverty. Bring to the light 
‘of day, these concealed treasures ; the prince 


has need of them to maintain hie troops, and 


wealth of the church, not even excepting the | you ought, according ae your own doctrine, to 


vases used in the celebration of the Eucha-{ render unto 


rist, which he sold to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the s. The report 
of these great alms, excited the cupidity of 
Comelius Secularis, the prefect of Rome, who 
supposed that the Christians i 
treasures in reserve; and in order to obtain 


them, he arrested Lawrence, who had them 
in his , as the deacon of the Roman 
church. e holy priest was led before the 


tribunal, and Cornelius interrogated him in 
these words: “We are assured, that in your 
ceremonies, the ministers offer the libations in 
vessels of gold, and catch the blood of the 
ictim i of silver; that in order to 
i sacrifices, you have 


things which are 
Cæsar’s. I do not suppose your god coins 
money; he brought none when he came into 
the world, he brought ay words; render up, 
therefore, your money, and be rich in words.’ 

St. Lawrence — firmly to the judge: 
“I own that our church is rich, and that the 
emperor has not so t treasures. Since 
you ‘demand it, you see our most pre- 
cious goods; yield me only a few days to 
place all things in order, to make straight the 
state of our wealth, and prepare the calcula- 


tions.” 
The prefect, trusting in this ise, and 
hoping * enrich himself from ———— 
of the church, granted him three days. X% 


. 
`~ 
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Lawrence, traversed the whole city, in order 
to find every where the poor, whom the 
vhorch maintained, the lame, the — the 
mutilated ; he assembled them, wrote down 
their names, and on the third day, having 
ranged them in the square before the church, 
sought out the prefect: “Come contemplate 
the treasures of our God ; you will see a great 
court, full of vases of gold, and all our wealth 
heaped up under the galleries.”’ 

hen Cornelius, perceived this troop of 
debbie Mg n wretehes, who begged alms 

m him, he tumed towards Lawrence, with 
treatening eyes. “False priest (said he) you 
shall be punished for your temerity !” 

“(Why are you offended, my lord ?”? replied 
the holy man; the gold which you desire so 
ardently, is a vile metal, drawn from the 
earth, and which excites us tọ the commis- 
sion of all crimes. The true gold is the light 
of which these poor ones are disciples; the 

t ones of the earth are poor, truly misera- 

le and contemptible. Behold the treasures 
which I promised you; behold these virgins 
and widows, who form the crown of the 
church. Avail yourself of these riches for 
Rome, for the emperor, and for yourself.’ 
The prefect, in a transport of rage, exclaim 
& Wretch! do you dare to despise the laws o 
the emperor, because you do not fear death— 
but the vengeance will be terrible !” 

Then he ordered the executioners to bring 
a bed of iron, under which were placed, half- 
extinguished coals, in order to burn the mar- 


tyr more slowly; they despoiled Lawrence 


of his garments, and fixed him on the gridiron. 


The resignation, and the courage he To genes, bishop of 


durmg this horrible punishment, convert 

several pagans, and among them persons of 
high distinction. The poet Prudentius re- 
lated, that the Neophytes, or newly-baptized 


Christians, affirmed, that his face was sur-| h 


THE POPES. 
rounded by an extraordi , and 
that a sweet odour exhaled his consum- 
ais e pirak An paron oath Light ef 
© im id not perceive ight or 
the odour. P We. must * this, as a poetic 
‘ornament. It may be, that in midst of 
' his frightful torments, the bleased martyr did 
' not cease to sing the praises of the Most High, 


and encouraged the faithful, to confess with 

| him the holy doctrine of Jesus Christ. When 
he was calcined on one side, he said to the 

refect, in order to sport with his cruelty, as 

Pe had before done with his avarice: “ 

‘of the am cause them to tum my body og 
the other aide.” When it was done, he had 
the stoical courage to say to him: “AsI am 

; now cooked, you can eat me.” 

| After the death of St. Lawrence, the perse- 

cution increased, and very many were matr- 
— throughout the empire. It carried off 

. Cyprien, bishop of Carthage, and many 
very distinguished of the faithful. But his- 
tory throws no light on the combats which 
the clergy of Rome, had to maintain in this 
time of difficulty, and we are even ignorant 
of the state of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Nevertheless, the legends relate at length 
the martyrdom of twelve Christianus of Uti 
who were cast into a bed of quick lime, 
whose relics, the faithful afterwards col- 

i lected ; as the bodies formed a substance 
mixed with the lime, they enclosed, saye the 

historian, this compact mass in an immense 

on wae was placed in the principal 
church. 


According to the same chronicles, Theo- 

Higpons, was decapitated 

without the walls of the city, and three noble 

females, Maxima, Donatilla and Secunda, 

having refused to sacrifice fo idols, were firet 

— by the executioner, then be- 
eaded. 





DENIS, THE TWENTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[Gatiiexvs and Ciaupran, Emperors.] 
$ 


Birth of Denis—His humanity—He ransoms 


Christians taken pri by 
Pursues the ambitious projects of his predecessors—Errors of the Millenarians—Heresy of 


Paul of Samosata—Zenobia, queen of P 


Dents, was a Greek, and of a birth s0 ob- 
scure, that nothing is known of his family. In 
his — youth, he entered upon a cloistered 

ife, and afterwards, was e a priest of the 


i and its citizens carried into 


almyra—Excommunication of Paul— Death of the pope. 


to the ravages of the barbarians. — 
of Cæsarea, in Cappadocia was ruined, sacked, 
slavery. Assoon 
as Denis was informed of this disaster, he 


church of Rome, by St. Stephen. He had | hastened not only to write to this afflicted 
adopted the opinions of his bishop in relation | church, but to send money into Cappatocia 
to the baptism of heretics, but it appears, that | by safe hands, to ransom the Christian cap- 
he did not conduct himself with the same | tives from the barbarians; and he did not 
violence in this quarrel. — his charity, from the recollection of the 

The emperor Valerian, having been van- | old contest of Firmilian, with his predecessor, 


uishcd, and taken prisoner by the Persians, Pope — i i 
Gail t. Athanasius, w testimony is o pen 
this 


ents, his son and successor, took the reins 
weight, relates several honourable aots : 


ef government. The inaptitade of this new 
prince, the provinces of the empire pontiff, whom he regarded as among the an- 
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cient fathers, who were the most capable of | duct, assembled at Antioch, and pursued him 
informing us of the doctrine of the church, jas “a wolf, which ra the flock of the 
and of establishing rules for the government | Lord.” The council, animated by the fana- 
ils. tical zeal which has always distinguished 
Some years after, the faithful in car- | ecclesiastical assemblies, proceeded to judge 
. 7 ae ee oe of — By n eloquence, the 
ishop of Alexandria, w accused of | philosophical priest prevailed on them to sus- 
advocating impious maxims, ia the books | pend the e which they were on 
which he wrote against the —— in or- the point of pronouncing against him and his 
der to establish the distinctidn in the divine | doctrine. Finally, it was perceived, that Paul 
persons. This accusation was frivolous, but | had used dissimulation, and that he had cor- 
the pope making use of it, in order to extend | rected neither his sentiments nor his morals. 
his power over the churches, and follow up; They then assembled anew, to the number 
the system of Stephen, consented to give | of seventy, and condemned hira for having 
judgment. He was somewhat guarded, how- | trifled with their credulity, and the pacific in- 
ever, in his measures, and not wishing to/|tentions of Firmilian, who had presided over 
decide of his own authority in the matter, | the first synod. 
assembled a council, which disapproved ofthe | Paul, convinced of error of doctrine, and 
doctrines of the bishop of Alexandria, and | looseness of morals, was deposed and excom- 
ordered that prelate to submit to the Holy See, | municated by the council. 
and to go to Rome, to clear up the points which| Pope Denis died on the 26th of December, 
had been condemned. in the year 269, during the reign of the em 
The error of the Millenarians, had been for | ror Claudius the Second and Paternus, after 
a long time established in Egypt, and threat- | filling the —— chair for ten years and 
ened to overrun the west. 6 principal, some months. He wae interred in the ceme- 
author of this sect, Bishop Nepos, rendering | tery of Callistus. ? 
too judaically the text of the Holy Scriptures, ring the pontificate of Denis, the philoso- 
maintained that Jesus Christ would reign on | pher Plotinus, celebrated for his great learn- 
earth for a thousand years, and that the saints ing, flourished at Rome. This extraordinary 
would enjoy in heaven, all the pleasures of | man had not only drawn among his disciples 
the senses. Nepos founded his opinions upon | a great number reared in the doctrines of 
the Apocalypse of St. John, and drew after | paganism, but he even led off the sectarians 
him a great number of the faithful; history | of the new religion, and caused the churches 
does not apprise us of the steps taken by of the Christians to be deserted, whenever he 
Denis, the bishop of Rome, to put a stop to | delivered his public instruction. 
this heresy. He pretended, like Socrates, to have a fami- 
Soon after, the doctrines of Paul of Samo- | liar demon ; and affirmed, that by the light of 
sata, bishop of Antioch, excited a violent con-' reason alone, one could elevate himself as 
troversy in the church. Zenobia, queen of | high as the sovereign God ; who had, accord- 
ya a princess of ability beyond her | ing to him, neither form nor essence, and was 
sex, wishing to know the principles of the | indefinable by haman words. He combatted 
Christian —— addressed herself to bishop | all the Christian sects, and especially the 
Panl, in order to be instructed in its myste-| Gnostics, who believed in spirits or secon- 
ries. But this prelate had singular opinions | dary demons, among whom figured Christ. 
for the age. He called Christ a man, and not Historians relate, that just before he died, 
a God. He taught the people the sublime | Plotinus, turning to his disciples, said to them: 
morality of the evangelists, and neglected to | “I go to reunite that of the divine, which ex- 
instruct them in the dogmas of religion. The | isted in me, to that of the divine which exists 
bishops of the east, scandalized at his con-| in the universe.” 








FELIX THE FIRST, THE TWENTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 270.—Cravuprivs the Second, and Auretian, Emperors.} 


Elevation of Feliz—Paul of Samosata resists the decree of the council—He is driven from hes 
See— Death of the pope. 


Faxrx wasa Roman, and the eon of Con- | preceding reign. This bishop, supported b 
stantins. He succeeded Dems, on the lest day | the favour of the idolatrous magistrates, an 
of the year 269. We know of none of the| the credit which he had at Antioch, retused 
actions of his life, until his arrival at the pon- | to submit to the decree of the council, — 
tificate. On mounting the chair of St. Peter, | having condemned and deposed him, 
be the church eee withont, but torn named to fill his place Domnus, the son of 
within by the ul of Samosata, of | Demetrius. Panl, refusing to quit the epis- 
whom we have spoken, in tho history of the | copal residence, recourse was had to the 


cided, that the ssion of the episcopal 
pertain 
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authority of the emperor Aurelian, who judged 
the affair with great justice. The eines de- | from’ his See, 


of Semosata, he should consequently be dnven 
Felix died, according to general belief, on 


palace to those who entertained | the 22d of December, in the year 274, having 
relations with the bishop of Rome, and the| governed the church five years. He was in- 
other prelates of ltaly, and that pope rax, terred in the cemetery of Callistus. 


having refused to 





communion with 


EUTYCHIANUS, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 275.—Avretian, Tacitus, Frorsa&, Paorus and Canvs, Emperors.) 


Election of Eutychian—Numerous fables in re to him—Heresy of Manes—Curious hi 
—— and extravagant ene Dak of the pope. — 


Artrr the death of Felix the First, the 
clergy, and the faithful people of Rome; chose 
Eutychianus to govern the church. The city 
of Luna, in arr es the country of the 


ntiff, and his fat 


r was named Marinus. 


istory teaches us nothing positive of the ac- 
tions of his life; nevertheless, we might form 
volumes, were we to believe the fables which 
are related of the holy father, and of which 
all the pontifical writings could not guarantee 


the authenticity. , 


During his reign sprung up the famous 
heresy o 


Manes; but without entering into | mild 


tho details of the life of this wretch, we will 
content ourselves with explaining his extra- 
vagant doctrine. He maintained, that there 
existed in the universe two principles, contra- 


ry to and co-eternal with 


each other; God 


and matter, light and darkness; the author 


of , and 


author of evil; the one the 


author of the New Testatamenf, the other 
of the Bible. He rejected the holy e - 
lists, and called himself the spirit, sent by 
Sep — He affirmed a the — 
o. ea ce of humanity, an 

y PP ann ’ 


had not suffe 


reality. According to 


good and evil were substances. He re- 

ed the earth, flesh, magistrates, kings and 

sin, as the creation of the evil principle. He 

denied that the actions of men were free, 

prohibited marriage, and blamed the people 

who made war. He forbade his disciples to 

eat fiesh or or to drink milk, or wine, 
which he called the gall of the devil. 

The Manicheans administered the eucha- 


rist in one kind, and profaned it by mingling} altar figs, eppies and grapes, in order to over- 


with it human seed. ey retended that 


Jesus Christ was the Sun, 


t he revealed 


his divinity by plunging the earth into dark- 
ness, on the day of his death. They regarded 
the moon as abode of the Trinity, and 
the air as 2 river, on which the souls of the 
dead. were wafted to eternal light. The 
did not believe in a general resurrection, an 
maintained that the souls of those they called 
follewers, into the souls of the chosen, 
and returned to God, after having been purified ; 
TR ley pna — — were ee ih 
ies in plants and trege; an 


they regarded labourers as 


This doctrine extended itself into all the 
provinces of the empire, and lasted several 
years; perchance it would not have made 80 
great progress, but for its wildness and extra- 
vagance, for the nature of men leads them 
to follow after things which are the most sin- 
gular, and least reasonable. The followers 
of Manes announced, that they did not wish 
to imitate the Catholics; that they empioyed 
not persecution, but simple reason, to free 
men from error, and lead them to God. Their 
teachers were powerful in argument, and their 
ild and insinuating manners ineensibly at- 
tracted men to their ideas. We translate one 
of their dialogues in the style of the period. 

¢¢ A Catholic was complaining of the flies, and 
said to a Manichean, that he could not endure 
these insects, and that God should destroy 
them. The Manichean demanded of him 
‘Who made them? The Catholic in his 
wrath dared not reply that it was God. The 
Mantchean—‘If it is not God, who then has 
made them? ‘IJ believe it is the devil.’ ‘If 
the devil made the flies, as your sense 
causes you to declare, who made the bees ?? 
The other dared not say, that God had made 
the bee and not the fly. From the bee, the 
other led him on to the grasshopper, the lizard, 
a bird, a apa ox, an elephant, and at last 
to man; and ly, persuaded him that God 
had not made man.” 

History does not teach us what measures 
Eutychian took to check this ere The 
Martyrology only tells us, that the holy father 
ordered the prests to consecrate upon the 


throw the doctrine of Manes, who prohibited 
from eating fruits. He ordered, also, that the 
bodies of martyrs should be enveloped in 
purple, and he himself performed this last 

uty to three hundred and forty martyrs ; bu! 
the eacred historians leave us in ignorance 
in what persecution the church lost so grea! 
a number of the faithful. At length the pon. 
tiff Eutychianus went to receive the fruit of 
his labours, on the 8th of December, in thx 
year 283. 

Orosus and Sozomenes have left us a pic 
ture descriptive of the misfortunes of the em 
pire, during these last pontificates. ‘‘ Th 
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armies, said they, di at their will, of 
the supreme power. eir leaders by turns 
ized the power, and the infamous Cyriades, 
a Persian by birth, was the chief of these 
thirty tyrants, who ruled the world for a pe- 
riod of several years. 
“ Daring their execrable rule, evils of all 
kind weighed down the empire; Britain was 
uered by the Caledonians and Saxons; 
e , by the tay eee and a 
urgundians ; , by the 
Suevi, the Marcomans and the Quadi ; Media, 
Macedonia and Thrace, by the Goths, the 
Heruli, and the Sermatians ; the Persians over- 


⸗ 
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ran, even to the very borders of Eyria; civil 
war, famine, and pestilence, ruined cities and 
destroyed populations, which had escaped the 
sword of the barbarians; towns were over 
thrown by earthquakes, which lasted several 
days; the sea flowed up from its bed, and in- 
undated entire provinces; in Nubia, in Achaia, 
and at Rome, the earth opened, and swallow- 
ed up fields and houses.’ 

us, add the ecclesiastical historians, did 
God commence to show forth his vengeance 
against the persecutors of his church, which 
increased in fecundity through the blood of 
its glorious martyrs. 
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CAIUS, THE TWENTY-NINTH POPE. 


[A. D. 283.—Carus, Caninus, Numxeaiaw and Diocierian, Emperors 


i A 


Ir the ancient pontificals are to be credited, 
Caius was a Dalmatian, and a relative of the 
ror Diocletian. 
of his reign, the church enjoyed an apparent 
tranquillity, and the emperors gave no tormal 
order to persecute the Christians. There 
were, nevertheless, executions—and the pon- 
tificate of Caius was rendered illustriou 
through the — of St. Maurice, an 
— h ap Pnp had be- 
on whom the emperor 
stowed the title of Cæsar, had pa over 
into Gaul to combat the factions of Amandus, 
Elienus, and the Bagaudi. After having con- 
a is enemies, the Cesar brought from 
east a legion called the Theban, com- 
eee 
, together with his other soldiers, in 
ing the faithful; but the legion re- 
to march, and formed its camp at the 
foot of the mountain, now called the great St. 
Bernard. Maximian, irritated at this disobe- 
dience, demanded troops from the emperor to 
conquer the rebels. Diocletian sent reinforce- 
ments to him, ordering him to decimate the 
soldiers, and to reiterate his commands for the 
tion of the Christians. The Thebans 
that they persevered in their resolu- 
tion; then Maximian commanded them to be 
decimated a second time, and that the survi- 
vors — ag This second execution did 
not qu courage. 
by three — Mics Maas — 
o urice 
aad Candidus. who ezhortod tha to die for 
their religion, and recalled to their recollec- 
tion the example of their comrades, whom 
martyrdom condnéted to ven. 
Still they wished to avert the wrath of the 


t and addressed to him a remonstrance, | fli 
firmness 


“We are your saldiers, my lord, but we! rules. According to them, 


ing the early period | God 


Carus—Cruelty of Marimian— Martyrdom of the Theban legton—Remonstrances of 
soldiers—Cowardly firght of the pope—Extravagani rules— Death of Catus. 


freely confess that we are the servants of 
God; we owe to our prince duty in war, 3 
our innocence ; we receive from you pay 
He has given us life ; we cannot obey you and 
ee — — our master and 
yours. ou of us nothing in 
we will obey your orders as we have — 
this time; otherwise, we shall obey Him 
rather than you. We offer the services of 
our arms against your enemies, but we do not 
believe we are permitted to bathe them in the 
blood of the innocent. We took ‘an oath to 
God, before we did to you, and you can have 
no confidence in the second, if we violate the - 
first. a amane us a seek m Chris- 
tians, in order to punish them; you have no 
need of seeking others, behold ee are such. 
We confess God the Father, author of all 
things, and Jesus Christ his Son. We have 
seen you put to death our companious without 
mourning, and we have rejoiced that they 
have been honoured in suffering for their 
God. Despair has not driven us to revolt; we 
have arms in our hands, but we have not 
used , because, we prefer to die inno 
= rather than live culpable.” 
aximian, not being able. to conquer a 
courage so heroic, ordered his officers to put 
them all to death; troops were marched to 
surround them, and cut them in pieces; bat 
instead of offering the least resistance, these 
unfortunate soldiers laid down their arms, and 
offered their necks to their persecutors. The 
earth was inundated by streams of blood. Six 
thousand men, the usual number of a legion, 


were put to death by the orders of the tyrant. 
i — which Diocletian then 
caused the church to undergo, the pontif 


| Caius had the prudence to save himself by 


authors attribute to him extravagant 
he ordained 
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a pagan or a heretic should not 
Christian ; but such a decree would have 


the signal of revolt against the secular power 
and we cannot 


? 
admit that Caius had the rash- after having occupied 
nese to wish to brave the legitimate authority ra twelve 
of the pagan magistrates, or that he ordained | metery of 
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—— a rule which he had ao power to couse to be 


@ died on the 24th of April, in the 
the Epimom See 
gaa cas 





MARCELLINUS, THE THIRTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 296.—Drociettan and Maxman, Emperors.] ; 


Election of Marcellinus—Persecution 


Diocletian—Reflections on the 


priests of the nineteenth 


century—Horrible torments and sufferings of martyrs—the pope abjures Christianity—His 


MarceLLINUs was a Roman, and the. son 
of Projectus ; he was chosen to sueceed Caius 
daring ie reign of Diocletian. Some years 
after his exaltation, the emperor excited the 
most cruel persecution against the Christians, 
which had occurred since the apostles’ times. 
It broke out in the year 303, dnd all the pro- 
vinces of the empire were inundatéd with 
— of the may i 

@ give a passage ‘Eusebius, to put 
the — in possession of the situation of the 
church, before this persecution. “The doctrine 
of Christ was held in great esteem and respect 
among the Greeks and barberians,’”’ wrote 
the holy bishop ; “ the church enjoyed the free 
exercise of its worship; the emperors bore a 
lively affection to the Christians, and entrust- 
ed hem with the government of provinces, 
without compelling them to sacrifice to idols; 
they were to be found in the courts of princes, 

were permitted to practise, together with 
their wives, children and slaves, the duties of 
their religion. 

“Dorotheus, one of the most renowned 
Christians, had been honoured with the friend- 
ship of the sovereign; an enlightened magis- 
trate, and skillful governor of a province, he 
had evinced for the emperors, great proofs of 
his fidelity and zeal. The illustnous — 
and with him al] those who had imitated their ; 
zeal for religion, partook of his power and | 
credit. The bishops were honoured and che- 
tished by the people, and the governors of 
the provinces. Multitudes of 8 came 
daily to make a profession of faith; churches 
were erected .in every city; the people ren- 
dered to God solemn acts of thanks, and the 
temples were not large enough to contain the 


“But too great liberty caused a relaxation 
of distipline, and the an eee va 
outrageous language; the bi 8, animat 
fuser against the other, — quarrels and 
disorders ; at length, when falsehood and de- 
geit were carried to the utmost excess, Divine 


ice lifted its arm to punish, and permitted 
Šat the faithful, who had entered upon the 


peofession of arms, should be the first to be 

rsecuted. Still they remained in a culpa- 
bie ineensibility; instead of a ing the 
eager of God, they added crimes to crimes; 


the priests despising the holy rules of piet 

contended among themselves! 
fomented enmities ahd hatred, disputed for 
the first place as in secular affairs 9 

Such was the corruption of the ecclesiastics 
towards the end of the third century. Since 
that period, the derelictions of the clergy 
have increased ; the priests show themselves 
always the — avaricious, afbi- 
tious, debauchees, proud, vindictive—always 
enemies of repose and of true piety—slways 
dissimulators. Such at least was the opini 
of Platinus; and that which we see in our 
own day, should ccnvince us of the trath of 
these accusations. 

Nevertheless, there were still found holy 
souls, who imitated the heroic example of the 
Theban soldiers. Many faithful gloried in the 
name of Christ, and terminated their lives by 
a sad martyrdom. Diocletian, the persecu- 
tor, declared in his edicts that the execution- 
ers were permitted to invent new tortures fo) 
the Christians ; they were beaten with hea 
clubs, with pliant sticks, with scourges, wi 
leathern lashes, and with cords; they were 
bound with their hands fastened to poste, o 
quartered by machines; then they rent then 
with iron hooks, and tore off their flesh fron 
their thighs, their bellies ard their cheeks 
some were suspended by one hand, other 
were bound to columns, so that their fee 
could not touch the earth, in order that th 
woe of the body ehould upon the! 
bonds and augment their sufferings; in th 
state they underwent the interrogatories « 
the goromor and remained in torture for e 
tire days. When the judge passed on to oth 
patients, he left o4icers to watch for thos 
bang os to the power of their tormen! 
would consent to deny Jesus Christ; ay 
when they were foiled in their effort, the ex 
cutioner mercilessly tightened the bonds un 
the martyre were ready to die, when th 
loosened them from the posts, and dragg 
them to the earth, in order to revive them | 
new punishments. 

The pope Marcellinus, during this unfor 
nate period, solemnly abjured the Christi 

igion ; authors affirm, that according to 1 
most authentic testimony, he offered ince 
to idols in the temples of Isis and Vesta, 
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the presence of many of the faithful, in order 
lo mdace them to {nitate the example of 


49 


said to him, “condemn yourself by your own 
mouth, but you will not be excommunicated 
cowardice which he set them. They add, | by our judgment.” Marcellinus died on the . 

24th of October 304, after having held the 


that afterwards a council, assembled at Sien- 
na to judge the pope, dared not condemn | Holy See for eight years and three months. 
him. bishops, who were at the synod, | He was interred in the cemetery of Priscilla. 
è 





POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


Septimus Severus—Puts to death senators—His vices and virtues—Debauchertes of his wife— 
Coracalla—Shamelessness of Julia hts mother—Espouses her—Kaills his brother—Buries alive 
four vestal virgins—Macrinus a debauched prince—Helio us—Human sacrifices—Incest 
with his mother—- Marcus Aurelius— Assassinated, because of his virtues—-Maximin—His gluttony 
—His cruelty—His prodigious strength—The three Gordians—Philip usurps the empire— 
Decius—Gallus— Aure an— Valerian falls into the power of the king of Persia—Gallienus— 
His defects—Claudius causes them to render divine honours to Gallienus—Aurelian—He is 
assassinated —Tacitus— His virtues—His generostty—Assassinated by the soldiers—Florian, 
his brother—Seizes on the empire—Is slatn by the soldiery—Probus chosen emperor— Assassi- 
rated by the soldters—Carinus—Numertan—Arrius—Aper massacres Numerian— Diocletian 
puts Aper to death— His cruelty— His avarice—His passton for building—Moztmian Hercules, 
associated tn the empire—He violates young females—His vices—Opinion upon absolute 

‘monarchies. 


Serrumus Severus, after having been de- 
cared emperor by the army of Pannonia, 
combatted those who made pretensions to the 
empire, and massacred forty senators, who 
bad sapported Albinus his rival. After that, 
he was occupied by the war against the Par- 
tans. He travelled over different provinces 
of the empire, and caused an entrenchment 
of ahundred and thirty-two thousand paces 
m length to be constructed in England. He 
died at York, in the year 212. Shortly before 
his death, he called to him his two sous, Bas- 
nams and Geta, and said to them, as his 
ast paternal advice: “My children, remain 
united, live well together, and do not trouble 
yourselves beyond that.” This prince had 
meat virtues; he was fond of philosophy and 
belles letters; he did not pardon the least 
faaits, and his severity retained his officers 
m their duty. He was humane and generous 
dat was too indulgent towards his wife, o 
whose debaucheries he was not ignorant, and 
who had even conspired against his life. 

Septimus Severus left his empire to his son 
Antonmns Bastianus, surnamed Caracalla, be- 
cause he wore a long robe, after the fashion 
# the Gauls. This prince, in the early part 
i his reign, having accidentally encountered 


the emprese, his mother, clothed in a loose | 
costume, and with her bosom bare, cried out ceeded him 








so dear to him, that he threatene 
severe punishments against philosop 
adopted the sentiments of Aristotle ; 
wiehed to burn all the works of that histo 
because he was suspected of having aided 
poison that conqueror. One day, he informe 
the senate that the soul of Alexander had 
entered into his own body, and ordered his 
courtiers to call him the conqueror of Darius. 
During his reign, he put to death twenty 
thousand persons in punishments, and laid 
enormous imposts on all the provinces of the 
empire. He was slain, after a reign of six 
years and two months. 

On the death of Caracalla, Opiluie Macri- 
nus, a man of very obscure birth, seized upon 
the empire ; but his debaucheries having ren- 
dered him odious to the army, he was slain, 
after a reign of one year and two months. 

Marcus Antoninus Varius Heliogobalus, the 
son of Caracalla and Julia, succeeded Macri- 
nus. This prince was another Sardanapalus. 
Like him, a priest of the sun, he sacrificed to 
his idol the handsomest children in Italy. He 
was killed by his soldiers, in the year 222; 
and his mother, who had become the wife of 
this monster, was put to death at the same 
time. 

Marcus Aurelius Septimus Alexander suc- 
and was friendly to the Chris- 


B an amorous transport, “I would, if I were: tians. He drove from his court flatterers and 
permitted.” The shameless princese replied, | buffoons; and not being willing, that justice 


-Yoa can, my son, if yon will; for there ex- 
its no law for emperors and kings.” 
Of a base and furi 


ued four vestal vi 


punishment. 
Vor. 


The memory of 
L G 


ous character, Caracalla | his princi 
bad already drawn the sword to slay his 
father; afterwards he sesassinated his brother 
Geta, who reigned conjointly with him; and 


should be venal, he prohibited the judges 
from receiving presents. Maximin, one of 
officers, excited some legions to - 
revolt, and killed this virtuous prince. 

Caius Julius Verus Maximin, after this 
murder, seized upon the empire. He was 


tgins to be buried alive, | more than eight feet in height, and so la 
in order to srames himself with this frightful i Fa 
Alexander was |thumb-ring for him. His strength was extra- 


that the bracelet of his wife served for a 
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ordinary, and no horse could mun so fast. In 
bis gluttonous appetite, ‘he ate sixty pounds 
of meat, and d twenty-four measures of 
wine, in a day. The senators, fearing to be- 
come the victims of his cruelty, declared him 
an enemy of the republic ; and he was put to 
death—together with his son, whom he had 
associated with him in the empire—by the 
soldiery. 

The oldest of the three Gordians was de- 
clared emperor by the army, which he com- 
mahded in the name of the senate. His son 
Gordian the Second, having been conquered 
and alain in battle with the enemies vf the 
empire, he 8 led himself through despair. 
The young Gordian, son of Gordian the Second, 
was chosen in his place. This prince had the 
qualities, of both mind and body, necessary for 
a good governor. He gained great victories, 
which appeared to presage a happy reign; 
but he encountered a traitor in his army who 
slew him, in order to seize upon the empire. 

The senate did not wish to recognize Phi- 
lip as emperor, nevertheless, it confirmed his 
election, in order to avoid a revolt of the le- 
gions. 

Decius, in his turn seduced the soldiers, who 
massacred Philip in his camp at Verona. 

Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius, after 
having conquered Philip, was chosen emperor 
by the suffrages of the army. His reign was 
signalized by a violent persecution, which he 
excited against the Christians. 

Trebonianus Gallus marched against him, 
at the head of his legions, and having sur- 
prised him in an ambuscade, pursued him 
into the marshes, where Decius perished, 
without their being able to recover his body. 

Gallus then entered into a disgraceful alli- 
ance with the Goths, and notavithstanding his 
cowardice, he was saluted as emperor by a 
legion ; but soon after, the soldiers murdered 
him ther with his son. 

The ythians and Persians continued to 
make irruptions into the Roman provinces. 
Julius Emilianus, alone dared to encounter 
these barbarians, and gained over them bril- 
liant victories. He was proclaimed emperor 
by the soldiers, who massacred him three 
months afterwards. 

Licinius Valerian, a man of superior merit 
and great excellence, was elevated to the im- 
perial dignity. His good qualities, gave pro- 
mise of areign of justice, mildness and equity. 
Unfortunately, he permitted himself to be 
corrupted by Macrian, a celebrated Egyptian 
magician, who caused him to commit great 
faults, and excited him against the Christians. 
This same Macrian, repaid his benefits by the 
most infamous treason. He led him into an 
ambuscade, and delivered him into the hands 
of Sapor, king of the Persians. The emperor 

_was condemned to the most cruel slavery. 
Historians affirm, that the Persian monarch, 
used the back of Valerian as a stool, when- 
ae Taea ei oani his horse. After 
seve rs of suffering, the unhappy prince 
was adonna to be flayed, and — alive 
in a vat of salt. 


ered 
and 
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Licinius Gallienus, after the death of his 
father, was chosen emperor. He was cicel, 
cowardly and luxnrious. He laid pretensions 
ia ilie charactor ol a mad or laariaing, and de: 
livered speeches and poems. ing his 
reign, the — given up to pillage, and 
his bad conduct placed the sey Wael of 
affairs in a ceuncil of thirty tyrants, who ruled 
the state according to their caprice and their 
interest ; at last he was surpris€d, and put to 
death by Aureolus. 

Flavius Claudius the having been 
declared emperor in 268, caused divine ho- 
nours to be rendered to the celebrated Gallie- 
nus. Historians extol this prince highly, and 
maintain, that had he lived longer, he would 
have surpassed the Camilli an the Scipios. 
He conquered the Goths, exterminated thirty- 
two thousand Germans in a battle fought in 
269 ; defeated Aureolus near Milan, 


van- 
quished Zenobia, who had subjugated Egypt. 

Valerius Aurelian, a man of clears birth, 
was chosen emperor, after the death of Clan- 
dius the Second. He was as successful as 
that prince in his wars, and equally distin- 
guished himself by his virtues. The victo- 
ries which he gained over the enemies of the 
empire, procured for him a magnificent tri- 
umph at Rome. He then passed over’ into 
Sclavonia, with the intention of subjugating 
the Persians, whom he had already er- 
ed. Whilst on his march, Mnestheus, his 
secretary, whom he had tened, on ac- 
count of some indications of treason, counter- 
feited his handwriting, and seeking out some 
officers, who were friendly to him, showed 
them, on a forged list, the names of those 
whom Aurelian purposed to put to death, and 
his own among them, which he had placed 
there, in order to render the counterfeit more 
resembling the truth. On this, they resolved 
to be before-hand with the emperor, and 
assassinated him in his camp, between By- 
zantium and Heraclea. The historians, Aure- 
lius Victor and Eutropus, say, that Aurelian 
was crue] and sanguinary, and did not keep 
within bounds, in the punishments he in- 
flicted. 

Marcus Aurelius, or Claudius Tacitus, was 
chosen by the senate, after a contest of six 
months, to succeed Aurelian. This prince, a 
man of letters, vaunted himself on having for 
a relative, the admirable Aurelius Tacitu 
the historian. By his orders, ten copies o 
the annals of his ancestor were transcribed 
every year, which he placed in the archives. 
To other great qualities, he added sobriety, 
and moderation. Before his elevation to the 
throne, he was worth seven million crowns 
of gold, which he generously distributed to 
the people, and payed his soldiers with his 
savings ; nevertheless, he was assassinated 
by them, they having killed hie cousin, and 
feared they would be punished for the crime. 

Marcus Aunius Florian, the brother of Ta- 
citus, seized the empire which he kept, 
however, but a month or two. He was con- 

by Pro near the city of Tarsus, 


was by the amy. 
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Anrelius Probus, the son of a gardener or 
labourer, was chosen emperor in spite of him- 
self. Before clothing himself with the impe- 
ral mantle, he assembled the legions and 
said to them, “Soldiers, you know not what 
you do; as it is impossible for me to flatter 
you, we will not live well together.” But the 
amy having proclaimed him three times the 
most — of the crown, he covered his 
shoulders with the purple, and recaived the 
oaths of the legions, as chief of the state. In 
the course of his reign he defeated four hun- 
dred thousand Germans ; subjugated seventy 
cities, and would have pushed his conquests 
still further, if nine of their kings had not 
— themselves — feet to a for 
peace. He subjugat avonia, Russia 
and Poland, and over into Thrace, 
where he gained brilliant victories, which 

for hiur the honour of a triumph. 
is prince, of a severe disposition, never 
allowed his soldiers to be idle ; he employed 
them constantly on works useful for the safety, 
the ornament, or the — of the province 
in which they were. The legions, fatigued 
by discipline, massacred him, after a reign of 
six years and four months. is glorious in- 
scription was placed on his tomb: “Here 
lies*the emperor Probus, the conqueror of 
barbarian nations, the conqueror of the tyrants 
of nations.”’ 

Mareus Aurelius Carus, merited the em- 
pire, from his good qualities, and his great 
actions. He had two sons—Numerian, esteem- 
ed for his virtues, and Carinus, despised for 
his vices. It was unfortunate for his people, 
that this good prince reigned but two years. 
His death was ao great a stroke to Numerian, 
that it was feared he would lose his life, from 
the quantity of teare which he shed. Cari- 
ms, the yo r of his sons, was slain in 
Dalmatia, in a battle against Diocletian ; and 
Arius Aper, massacred Numerian, in the hopes 
of him ; but Diocletian disputed 
the power with this new pretender, and re- 
mained sole master of the empire. 

Aurelius Valerius Diocletian, the son of a 

or of the secretary of'a senator, as- 

sociated with him in the government, Marcus 
Avrelus Valerius imian, his intimate 
fiend. In the course of his reign, he exhi- 
bited great qualities, as a soldier and a states- 
man, in successfully defending the empire 
against the incursions of the barbarians. His 
avarice however, excessive. He over- 
borthened people with imposts, in order 
to increase his treasures, and accused sena- 
tors of conspiracies against the state in order 
to seize upon their goods. His passion for 
— — 

0 i compelled the provinces 
i lah wakman and maiile io Iak 
his palaces. Abusing the sovereign T, 
this prince, cruel, shameless, destitute of faith 
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and honour, caused them to carry off young 
irls and boys, for his debauches, and aban- 
oned himself publicly to his ill-regulated 
passions. 4 

The people, were not only compelled to suf. ` 
fer from the tyny of the execrable Diocle- 
tian, but they had to deplore still greater 
evils when he associated with him the cruel 
Maximian and the two Cæsars, Gallerius and 
Constantine Chiorus. Instead of one master 
they had four, who had each his court an 
army, which quadrupled dignities and places, 
and consequently, the public expenses. In 
order to supply this frightful increase of ex- 
penses, emperors oppressed and masea- 
cred the citizens, and ransacked tħe provinces, 
until the fields and cultivated grounds were 
converted into solitudes; they then abandoned 
these devastated territories, in order to com- 
mit elsewhere the same ravages. 

As for Diocletian, that proud upstart, he 
seated himself on a throne of massive gold, 
shining with precious stones, and caused him- 
self to be adored as a god, as well as his asso- 
ciates in the empire. In the official lan 
of the time, the public orators even did 
honour to their letters and decrees; all that 
appertained to them, partook of a divine cha- 
racter, as well as their persons. The exche- 
quer was, in sacriligeous mockery, called the 
sacred largesses ; and the apartment in which 
they slept, the holy chamber. 

his community of dignity, brought abont 
anew sign of reverence, very ndiculous; 
neither acted nor governed, but in the name 
of all; the petitions and discourses addressed 
to them, and all public and private relations 
with each of them were obliged, necessarily, 
to conform to this rule of unity. One was 
spoken to as representing three othera, and 
individual actions were no longer distinguish- 
ed; and this close union which united them 
in indivisible praise, was rigorously observed. 
Flattery seized npon this political ution, 
and shortly habituated itself-to clothe each 
prince, individually, with this collective im- 
ce. The grammar even was changed 

and they were taught in the sehools to say, 
you,’ to a single person. As inferiors, seek 
always to exalt themselves by an imitation 
of the great, this absurdity, became a general 
form of distinction and compliment, which, 
from the: Latin, has passed into modern lan 
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Diocletian, in corrupting the manners and 
customs, which are the basis of all govern- 
ment, prepared the way for the fall of the 
Roman empire, and taught nations this grand 
truth, that monarchies fall under their own 
weight, when the lights of reason and philo- 
sophy illumine the people, and teach them 
— that they are not destined to be the 
slaves of kings. 
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THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 


[A. D. 301.—Conxstantine Ca.orvus, Emperor.] 


Usages introduced in the firt 
RA bakes, defiled with t 


—Rigor of diserpline—Imagt rights of the popes—C 
greatest ieee debauchery of St. Boniface—Fabu- 


—Assembly of the faithful—Ceremonies of the Eucharist 


ist, ana 
ouncil of Ciriha 


lous history of his martyrdom—Knavery of the priests. 


Arter the death of Marcellinus, the Roman 
clergy governed the church of that city, for 


the space of 
— a 

preesed by the s, made slow and 

cnit p The fa ere 

semble by night, in private ses, in upper 

rooms, in the baths, under porti în the ce- 

metenies, and even in the tombs, in order to 

administer the eucharist, and pray. 


y 
But Christians, animated by a holy zeal, | bishops of the principal sees, unjustly arro- 
less of a gated 


assembled at these places, regard 
shameful and violent death. The priests read 
the Old and New Testament, as the Protest- 
ants now de, The 
wine, for the administration of the eucharist. 
The communion was distributed, m both kinds, 
to all who were baptized, and the ceremonies 
terminated with a collection for the poor of 
- the church. 

In the first century, fountains and rivers 
aupplied the ismal water. Then this sa- 
crament was inistered to the sick, and 
children, in private houses, and in prisons. 
Next they went further from apostolic simpli- 
city; for, in the time of Tertullian, infants 
were anointed, and they ted honey and 
milk, making eTa s of the cross, and the 
baptized were clo in a white garment. 

he communion was administered indiffer- 
ently ; either in the morning, fasting, or in the 
evening, aftersupper The eucharist—that i 
the consecrated bread and wine—was carri 
to the sick and absent. As for fasts, they 
were discretional, and no one was constrained 
to observe them. 

In the second century, the faithful — 
the custom of praying for the dead ; and, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, the prayers were pre- 
ceded by many signs of the cross. In order 
to distinguish themselves from the pagans 
they also abstained from eating the flesh of 
animals which had been strangled. 

In the third century, a difference arose as 
to the administration of baptism to children ; 
and, at the same time, the fast of Saturday, 
in commemoration of the bunal of Jesus 
Christ, was introduced at Rome, But this cus- 
tom was not approved of by the Orientals. 

Christian worship had not yet altars. A 
single table of marble, served for the commu- 
nion of the faithful. The discipline was, how- 
ever, very severe against those who com- 
mitted homicide, adultery, or incest—or who 
bad been convicted of apostacy. In the first 


the first three centuries, religion 
dith- 


88. faithful were forced to as- 


ages, a public confession was exacted. The 
Grecian, and Eastern churches had — 
a — priest, who compelled the cul- 
pable to wait without the gates of the church, 
clothed in sackcloth, mourning, and on their 
knees. Fasts, of several years, were imposed, 
according to the magnitude of their sine. 
Sub-deacons were then established in the 
church ; but history makes no mention of 
triarcha, archbishops, or metropolitans. The 


to themselves superiority over those of 


'the same country, and sometimes over those 


of several provinces, when these were de- 


people brought bread and ' pendent on the great cities. The po 


pes, m 
their turn, put in the same panos and 
the cultigen of the ee = ered 
too eir imaginary rights of jurisdiction 
both spiritual and — — 

The cution of Diocletian commenced 
to subside, in Italy, soon after the death of 
pope Marcellinus, and terminated shortly after 
in Africa. Then the bishops of Numidia, as- 
sembled at Cirtha, to give a pastor to that city ; 
but these prelates were all apostates : some 
surrendered the holy books to the pagans— 
others were soiled with great crimes. They 
soon agreed, and elevated to the see of the 
capital of Numidia, a bishop, celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history for his debauchery and 
his incests. 

The sacred authors fix the martyrdom of S€. 
Boniface, as occurring at this period. We give 
the legend: “A woman of illustrious birth, 
named Aglaa, dwelt in Italy, where she pe 
sessed wealth so enormous, that she had t 
times exhibited eg games tothe Roman 
people. Seventy-three supervisors had cha 
of her estates; and above all the othe 
had placed a general supervisor, named i- 
face, her favourite. He carried on a criminal 
intercourse with his mistress, and abandoned. 
himeelf to all kinds of debauchery. But 
divine descended on his wicked soul, 
and initiated him into the traths of the Chris- 
tian religion. Aglaa, touched with repentance 
for her past errors, surrendered herself to the 
most extreme practices of devotion; and, as 
het faults were great, she wished to keep 
fair with God by means of powerful protec- 
tion. Not finding at Rome martyrs sufficiently 
distinguished, she sent Boniface to travel in the 
East, to bring back relics of illustrious martyrs. 

t As soon as Boniface had arrived at Tarsus, 
in Cilicia, where the persecution still warmly 
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raged, he hastened, according to the orders of ' a scarlet mantel, a roué, and a debauchee, 
his mi to go to the public square, in | who has nee common with a martyr. 
order to see the martyrs in their torments. | They followed him, however, and the jaiei 
Some were hung, head downwards, before a | showed them the dead body of Boniface. 
slow fire ; others quartered, upon fọur stakes, | Then he took up the head of the martyr, and 
sawn asunder by the executioners—torn with | gave ìt tothem. Then the mouth of the ma 
hot pincers. eir hands were cut off, and | smiled, through the aid of the Holy Spint, 
tongues torn out. Others were fastened to |Then his friends mourmed bitterly over his 
the earth by stakes, driven through the throat, | unfortunate end, and carried away his corpse 
and were beaten by the clubs of the execu- | with them. ; 
tioners. Boniface approached these martyrs,| ‘On the same day, an angel appeared to 
twenty in number, and exhorted them to com- | Aglaa, and said, ‘He who was your slave, ja 
bat, as true champions of the faith, in order | now our brother. Receive him as your lord, 
to carry off an immortal crown. He was im-|and treat him with honor, for all your eins 
mediately arrested, and conducted before the | will be remitted, by meansof his intercession.’ 
tribunal of the governor. But, far from re-|Aglaa immediately transformed her palace 
tracting, he had the courage to call him ‘an | into an oratory ; and shutting herself up with 
infamous wretch—a serpent of darkness—a | holy priests, she prepared, with prayers, to 
man veiled in crime.’ Language so energetic, | receive the body of the martyr. When her 
in the mouth of a new Christian, drew upon 
this stranger frightful punishment, and Boni- 
facé was condemned to be beheaded. 

‘The next day, his companions sought him 
through the city, and not finding him, said 
‘Our superior is in a tavern, enjoying himself, 
whilst we trouble ourselves with hunting for 
him.’ Whilst thus discussing, they met the 
brother of the jailer, and asked him if he 
could aid them in their search after a stranger, 
but now arrived from Rome. He replied to 
them : ‘ Yesterday, an Italian-was martyrized 
for Jesus Christ, and his head has been thrown 
ito the arena.’ ‘He, whom we seek, is a 
thick set man, of light complexion, who wears 


envoys came near the city, she walked with 
naked feet, and in her chemise, before the 
precious relics, which she deposited, in the 
midst of flowers and perfumes, in a magnifix 
cent tomb, which she had erected at fifty 
stadia from Rome.” 

The legend adda, that the saint performed 

eat miracles—that he drove out devils, and 

ealed the sick. 

During this vacancy in the Holy See, man 
other executions of the faithful are related, 
which took place in Thessalonica. Among 
others, the martyrdom of the young Irene, 
who received the — palm upon a high 


mountain, where she was burned alive. 





MARCELLUS THE FIRST, THIRTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 308.—Maxentivs, Emperor.] 


Election of Marcellus—He excites seditions in Rome—He is made on ostler, by order of Mazen 
, tius—His death. 

AFTER a vacancy of thsee years, the clergy | of the disorders on the pope Marcellus, and 
and faithful of Rome placed themselves under | condemned him to m post-horses in a sta» 
the guidance of a holy man named Marcellus, | ble, on the high road. 'The holy father perform- 
a Roman by birth. ed the duties of groom for nine months. Then 

This new bishop wished to avail himeelf | the priests, having carried him off during the 
of the eahn which religion enjoyed, at the | night, he was taken to the house of a Roman 
commencement of his pontificate, to ordain | lady named Lucilla. The faithful assembled 

g, and re-establish in the church the dis- | in arms to defend the pontiff; but the empe- 
cipline which the troubles had altered. But | ror marched his troops against the rebels, and 
his severity rendered him odious to the people, dispersed them ; and by his orders the house of 
and divisions among the faithful. Dis- Lucilla wasconverted intoa stable, where Mar- 
cord degenerated into sedition, and the quar- | cellus again performed the duties of a groom. 
rel terminated in murder. The holy bishop, worn down by the fatigues 
‘  Maxentius, seeing that the Christians were | of this wretched state, died after two years 
troubling the peace of Rome, laid the cause’ of pontificate, in the first month of the year 310. 
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EUSEBIUS, THE THIRTY-SECOND POPE. 
(A. D. 310.—Maxenrros, Emperor.] 


Election of Eusebius—His extle—Ridiculous story of the cross,of Christ, found by the mother 
: of Constantine. 


-InN spite of the divisions which then reigned 
in the church of Rome, the clergy and the 
people had still a deliberative voice in the 
elections. They chose unanimously Eusebius, 
a Greek by birth, and the son of a physician. 
The tyrant Maxentius banished the new pon- 
tiff into Sicily, where he died some months 
after, in the same year as that in which he 
was elected, viz. 310. 
The priests affirm that, during the pontifi- 
cate of Eusebius, Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine, caused excavations to be made at Jerusa- 
lem ; and thkt this princess found the cross on 
which the Saviour of the world had suffered. 


But all serious historians have refuted this 
ridiculous story. 

The acts of the martyrs, during the first 
years of the fourth century, are filled with 
miraculous legends of confessors and saints 
who suffered martyrdom ; but the uniformity 
of the narrations deserves attention. There 
is — eee — ight- 
ful punishments, and finishing ing 
headed, or thrown to wild beasts. Then the 

always wish to annihilate the body, 
and the faithful, always, through the S partien. 
lar intervention of carry it off, ed 
by fire or water, in order to make relics of ìt. 





MELCHIADES, THE THIRTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 810.—Maxentivs and Constantine, Emperors.] 


Election of Melchiades—Debaucheries of 
worship—Schism of the Donatists—C. 
surre 


Wr enter now upon a vast career, less ob- 
scure than that of the preceding ages. His- 
tory will lighten up, with her sublime torch, 
the enormous crimes and scandalous de- 
baucheries which we shall find on the 


throne of the emperors, -or the chair of the 


s. 
P Meichiades, the new pontiff, was an Afri- 
can. During his reign, the church commenced 
enjoying a little tranquillity. Maxentius only 
persecuted ae at intervals ; and then only 
to gratify his ill-regulated passions. Thus, he 
carried off Christian girls and women, whom 
be made subservient to his infamous plea- 
sures. The conduct of the tyrant excited the 
indignation of the faithful, and Melchiades 
wrote to Constantine, who had advanced to 
Treves, to come and combat Maxentius. 
Constantine had been providing, for a long 
time, the means to mount the throne, and his 
policy rendered him favourable to Chris- 
tianity. He yielded to the entreaties of Mel- 
chiades, and his army marched on Milan. 
His first act of power was to make an edict 
in favour of the Chris tian religion; but at the 
same time, he left to the pagans the free ex- 
ercise of their ceremonies: “Because,” said 
he, “I have learned that religion should be 
free; and that each one should be left to wor- 
ship God as he judges proper.” At this time 
those who professed Catholiciam, were stili 
ignorant that we are permitted to force men 
to worship God, contrary to their convictions. 


Marentius—Hypocrisy 


jus— FT i onstantine—Li 
of Donans- The pope is — kai 


ed the koly books to pagans, and of having sacrificed to i 


The were the first to put in use these 
execrable means, which they employed in the 
succeeding ages, with audacious t y. 

Constantine, and Licinius his colleague, ap- 
proached Rome. Maxentius, despairing of 
conquering them by force, notwithstanding his 
numerous forces, employed — ; but 
he fell himself into the snare which he had 
laid, and was drowned in the Tiber. After 
the death of the tyrant, Constantine entered 
the city in triumphs and the Christians cele- 
brated, by public rejoicings, the victory which 
he came to gain. 

In order to augment his power, this prince 
feigned to be zealously occupied about the 
wants and interest of the church, and mixed 
himeelf up in all the religious quarrels. The 
Donatists then commenced their famous dis- 
pute, the origin of which is very curious. A 
priest named Cecilian, had been chosen bishop 
of Carthage, by the faithful; but a com- 

of deacons, who had received in deposit 
the vesels of this church during the persecu- 
tion, opposed his ordination. These unworthy 
priests, hoping to divide among themselves 
these rich spoils, raised altar against altar. 

Botrus and Calensius, enraged at not havin 
been chosen to fill the see, joined them, an 
drew into their party a lady of illustrious 
birth, named Lucilla. Women always give a 
great impulse toall the plots whichare formed, 
in church or state. Lucilla was rich, beauti- 
fal—surrounded by numérons friends. For @ 


A č a 


a 


jong time her conduct had brought scandal 
upon the church. This woman was anxious} 
desirous to be avenged on Cecilian, who 
reproved her, in a full assembly, for her levity 
“The thre ed, formed 
e parties, united, formed a power- 
fal faction, Thich declared agaist Cecilian, 
and refused to communicate with him. 
Seventy bishops seconded their culpable 
desi Having assembled in council at 
Ca , they condemned Cecilian, because 
he refused to appear before them, to jus- 
tify himself ; because he had been ordained 
by traitore: and lastly, because he had hin- 
dered the faithful from taking provisions to 
the martyrs, who were imprisoned during the 
last persecution. 
ter this decision, the fathers, regarding 
the see of Carthage as vacant, proceeded to 
anew election; and ordained a man named 
Majorin, a domestic of Lucilla, and who had 
been a reader in the deaconate of Cecilian. 
Such was the origin of the schism of the 
Donatists in Africa. They derive their name 
from Donatus, of Case Nigre, and from an- 
other, Donatus, still more renowned, who 
eacceeded Majorin in the title of bishop of 


The Donatists carried their complaints be- ' 


fore the emperor, and besought him to drive 
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the bishop, and his adversaries, to appear be- 
| fore a council for judgment. 

Cecilian went to Rome, with ten bishops of 
his party: Donatus, with an equal number of 

ip ates. The synod assembled in the pa- 
ce of the empress Fausta, called the house 
of the Lateran. The fathers declared Ceci- 
' lian innocent, and approved of his ordination. 
Donatus was alone condemned, as the author 
of all the scandal of this accusation, and was 
convicted of gren! crimes, by his own confes- 
sion. The other bishops were confirmed in 
their dignities, and permitted to return to their 
sees, though they had been ordained by the 
schismatic Majorin. 

The pope and the other bishops rendered 
an account to Constantine, of the judgment 
which the council of Rome had pronounced 
upon the affair of the Donatists, by sending 
him a copy of the record of their proceedings. 
Melchiades died three months after, in the 
course of the year 314. 

In spite of the condemnation which they 
had encountered, the Donatists persevered in 
.their schism. They had the boldness to com- 
plain of the council of ‘Rome, affirming that 
the judges had been corrupted by Cecilian ; 

_and even in the time of St. Augustine, under 
the emperor Honorius, they accused pope 
Melchiades of having delivered up the sacred 


Cecilian from Carthage ; but the prince? wish- | books to the pagans, and of having offered 
ing to render an equitable decision, ordered | incense to idols. rg 


PAPP 
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SYLVESTER, THE THIRTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 314.—CoxsTanTINE, Emperor.] l 


Birth of Sylvester—Council of — — Neocesarea—Celi 


of 


orders in or ETEN a 
y Oishop 


desire fo imitate them—A 


of the priesis— Dis- 


rius—He is extled—Sect of the Valestans—The priests 
oses the law of E TEE opinion adopted 
the council—Knavery of the priests, in relation to the true cross—Pope Sylvester is accused 


J 


having abjured the Christian religion, by sacrificing to idols—Hrts death. 


Sytvestex, a Roman by birth, was the son 
of Rufinus and Justa, a woman of great piety. 
On his arrival at the pontificate, the church 
was occupied by no aftair of more importance 
m the West, and in Africa, than that of the 

ists. The holy father obtained from the 
emperor 
the city of Arles, and the heretics were ana- 
ised, and driven from the communion 
of the faithful. 

At the same period, a council was held at 
Ancyra, which has become famous for its 
canons. The tenth runs thus: “If deacons, 
at the ordination, have made protestation that 
they intend to marry, they shall remain in the 
mimstry, by the permission of the bishop. | 
Bat, if they have not made any protestation 
before their ordination, and they contract a | 
second marri they shall be driven from | 
the ministry.’ This confirms us in the opin- | 
won, that the celibacy of the priesthood was 
naknown in the apostles’ times, and fora long 


| 


' period after. Still, it is impossible to deter- 


mine from what period it was that ecclesias- 
tics have preferred “to burn than to marry.” 
Historians show that, during the third century, 
priests, being more —— to the fury of the 

rsecutions than the laity, with difficulty 


rmission to hold a new council in efound wives, and were accustomed to live in 


a state of celibacy. 

The council of Neocesarea took place some 
months afterwards, and a part of the same 
bishops assisted at the new assembly. The 
fathers enacted many regulations for ecclesi- 
astical discipline. In the first canon, they pro- 
hibited priests from marrying under pain of 
being deposed. In the eighth, aey permit 
those already married, to continue to live with 
their wives, and to leave them only on con- 
viction of adultery. This usage still prevails 
in the Grecian church. 

The famous Cornelius Agrippa blamed se. 
verely the Jaw, which compelled ecclesiastice 
to deprive themselvés of wives. He accused 
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the bishops, opposed to the marriage of priesta, ;and the West. They then made a canon in 
of pertosting cones eee, in order that they | relation to eunuchs. They permitted those 
might draw from it large revenues. He adds, | who had been mutilated by surgeons, or bar- 
that a certain bishop boasted that he had in his | barians, to remain in the ranks of the clergy, 
diocese, eleven thousand priests, living in a|and pronounced an interdict against those 
state of concubinage, who paid hima crown of | who fad operated on themselves. The judg- 
gold yearly, to tolerate their mistresses. This | ment of the fathers teaches usg, tbat a 
motive alone, had induced him to oppose the | understood zeal for purity had led many 
marriage of priests. riests to imitate Origen. he sect of the Va- 
In the synod, the fathers observed that mar- | lesians was distinguished for this cruel prao- 
riage drew after it terrestrial and sensual oc- | tice. They were all eunuchs, and prohibited 
cupations, which tumed away ministers from | their disciples from eating the flesh of animals 
the duty which the priesthood imposed on | until they fad themselves undergone the same 
them. Unfortunately, the promoters of this | operation. Then yee them every liberty, 
jurisprudence had not studied human nature | regarding them as safe against temptations. 
sufficiently, when they passed the law of ce-| An ecclesiastical writer, ofa later age, urges 
libacy. With more indulgence for human | the bishops of our communion, who have made 
ions, they would have prevented the scan- | vow of living in a state of celibacy, to make 
alous debaucheries of the priests, and the |a law, which should constrain monks and ab- 
disorders of the convents. bots to follow the example of the Valesians. 
During the reign of Constantine, the church | This cruel precaution would arrest the disor- 
entered upon a state of grandeur and pros- | ders of the clergy. But we fear that ma agea 
perity, which was soon/troubled by Arius, | would not be as fruitful as they are now, if all 
chief of a sect, who born in Lybia. Eu- | the priests were euruchs. 
sebius, bishop of NicomPdia, took the new he- The grand counil pushed its severity so 
resy under his protegtion, and contributed | far, as to prohibit tshope, priests, or clerks, 
powerfully to its pro tion. This prelate, | from keeping in their houses women, sub- 
adroit and skilful, hgd drawn to his party | introduced, but a mpther, sister, aunt, or other 
Constantia, sister to the emperor, whose good | person, who could ngt excite suspicion.”’ The 
opinion he had obtafned ; and by her aid, it | denominated sub-irgroduced, those who dwelt 
made rapid progress} Daring bishops listened | with the ecclesiagtics as nieces, couai or 
favourably to the mew schism, and terrible | young and handsgme serving-women. e 
disputes and bloogy combats took place. } council of Eliberighad already made the same 
Then the emperor Gonstantine, in order to put | decree. At Nice, A law still more severe was 
a stop to the disofders, assembled the first| proposed. It prghibited those who were in 
eneral council at Nice, which condemned the | sacred orders—t¥at is, bishops, priests, or dea- 
octrine of the Ari cons—from dn with the women whom they 














8. 

Arius taught a Trinity, in which God, the | had espoused when laymen. But the confessor 
father, was elevatefl above other persons. He | Paphnuces, a bishop in the upper Thebais, rose 
regarded Christ as the first of created beings, and said, with a loud voice, “ My brethren, 
and affirmed that had adopted him for | we would not, impose a yoke so heavy u 
his son ; but, that fhe son did not partake of | priests and clerks. Marriage is honourable, 
the paternal consuljstance ; nor was he equal |and the bed undefiled. Too great severity 
to the father—nor fonsubstantial with hum ; | would be injurious to the church ; for all men 
nor eternal, nor co-@ternal. That the son was | are not capable of so perfect a continence. It 
not, until he was e; that he had been | should be ‘sufficient, to prohibit priests from 
created out of nothing, as all the other beings | marrying, without forcing them to surrender 
of creation ; and that\he was not the true God, | the wiveg they had espoused, before entering 
but made one by participation. into hol, orders.” The opinion of Paphnuces 

Some authors mairfain, that the obscurity | had grenter weight with the council, from the 
of the matter, aided Much in the establish- | fact, that the holy confessor, having never 
ment of the heresy. hey add that, at the | married, had preserved great continence in 
last, Arius, having abjuted his sentiments, in | the Episcopal see. His opinion was adopted. 
the presence of a councl, remained at peace | The question of marriage was abandoned, and 
with the church. Others Maintain, with more | the poem were left entirely at liberty. 
truth, that he was exiled, ayd cite a decree of | The council, having closed its sittings, the 
Constantine, which ordered Ais writings to be | emperor Constantine wrote two letters, in 
burned, and threatened with deqth those wha { order to enforce its decrees. Those who re- 
should have the boldness to pre them | fused to submit to the decisions of the fathers, 
a singular decree, which condemned to ban- | were pursued by the secular authority, which 
ishment Arius and his disciples, and ordained | was more fearful than the canons of a coun- 
penalty of death against those who preserved | cil. The cares of the prince were not con- 
the heretical works. fined to the persecution of heretics. Constan- 

The great question, in relation to the cele- | tine was engaged in extending the Christian 
bration of Easter, was also agitated, and de- | religion into all parts of his dominions. He 
cided by the council of Nice. The fathers | even wished to erect a splendid church on the 
determined to celebrate the same day, through- | ve Spor where Jesus Christ had been buried ; 
out ali the church; and the Orientals ee, and Helen, hie mother, undertook a journey 
to conform to the practice of Rome, of , | to the East, during the pontificate of Eusebiua, 
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m order to build at Jerusalem the church of 
tħe Holy Sepulchre. Legends aftirm, that in 
digging the earth to lay the foundation of the 
temple, they found the cross of the Saviour. 
The princess sent a portion of this precious 
relic to her son, but left the trunk of the cross 
at Jerusalem. Since that period, the wood of 
the true cross has so multiplied itself, that if 
we could collect all the pieces which are ex- 
posed for the veneration of the people, they 
would make fire wood enough to warm all the 
inhabitants of Paris during the most severe 
winter; for there searcely exists a church, 
which does not boast of being enriched with 
these precious relics. 

All that we have related, belongs rather to 
ecclesiastical history than to the life of pope 
Sylvester. The actions of this pontiff remain 
in oblivion; and the legends transmitted by 
the monks, since the fifth ennn, are less 
adapted to put us in possession of the truth, 

to convince us that the history of a man 

% celebrated has been corrupted nearly up 
to its very source. Wé6 would not adopt the. 
fictions of authors, who represent Sylvester as 
the catechist of Constantine and pretend that 
this prince was cured of a leprosy, and bap- 
tized by the pontiff. They ace t the em- 
ror, in — made him a donation of 
city of Rome, and ordered all the bishops 


no council before wh:ch he could appear. They 
adduce this example to show that Damasus 
and the popes, his successors, could defend 
themselves before the emperors—a new proof 
that, in the first ages of the church, the pon- 
tiffs regarded themselves as secondary to the 
secular authority. 

We will also remark, that the council of Nice 
granted tothe bishop of Alexandria the same 
privileges as to the pastor of Rome. The au- 
thority of the pope was then enclosed within 
the bounds of his diocese; he had no juris- 
diction nor power over the other bishops; on 
the contrary, he was compelled to submit to 
the decrees of councils, and the judgment of 
hia colleagues. 

In all the persecutions which St. Athanasius 
underwent from the Arians, the bishop of 
Rome was never consulted; nor did the 
submit to his decision the articles of fai 
which caused the disorders in the East, be- 
cause he was only regarded as any other me- 
tropolitan bishop, to whom was due primacy ` 
in the rank of fis see. 

The liberality of the emperor Constantine 
roduced great evils in the church, as the 
egend of Sylvester teaches us. It affirms, that 

on the day of the pretended donation of Con- 
stantine, a voice was heard from heaven, ex- 
claiming, “To day is poison spread 


ef the world to be submissive to the pontifical | the church 


see. They affirm that the council of Nice 
assembled by the orders of Sylvester; and 
that he first granted the right of -sylum to 
— apd discerni j 
some undiscerning com 
give us all these’ ridiculous fables as facts, o 
which celebrated historians have proved the 
ity. 

In the council] of Rome, held in 378, under 
pope Damasus, the fathers wrote to the em- 
peror Gratian that Sylvester, having been ac- 
cused by sacrilegious men, had pleaded his 
cause before Constantine, because there was 


The Donatists, who persevered in their 
schism, tarnished the memory of Sylvester.. 
They accused him of having dishonoured the 
priesthood during the reign of pope Marcellinus, 
in delivering up the Holy Scriptures to 
and in offering incense to idols. Their acou- 
sations were supported by terrible and irrefra- 
gable proofs. 

Sylvester died on the last day of the year 
335, after a pontificate of twenty-one years. 
His body was interred in the cemetery of 
Se a short league from the oity of 
me. Š 





MARK, THE THIRTY-FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 336.—Constantineg, Eniperor.] 
Election of Mark—Obscurity of his history—Supposed writings—Refutation by the Protestants. 


Accorptxc to the most exact chronology, ' 
Mark, a Roman by birth, and the son of Pris- | 


cas, was chogen on the 18th of January, in 
the year 336, to govern the church. His pon- 
tificate Insted eight months, and we are igno- 
fant of any of his actions. 

we * — of &t. HEES i8 — 

t from the bis of Egypt to pope Mar 
m which the — him copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the council of Nice—but the Pro- 
testanis regard it as supposititious. The learn- 
ed of our own communion deny the authen- 
ticity of T istte;, — of the pretended reply 
OL. 


of the pope, in which he takes the proud title 
of universal bish p. 
The holy father died on the 7th of October, 
at and was interred in the cemetery of Cal 
8. 


During the pontificate of Mark, and under 
the reign of his noe ae new capita] 
of the empire, built upon site of ancient 
Byzantium, continued to make considerable 
progress. According to the historian Sozo- 
menes, its circumference was already fifteen 
stadii. The interior of the city was divided, 
like ancient Rome, into fourteen quarters : the 
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public squares were surrounded by covered other cities, with the most beautiful statuary 
galleries; the principal streets came together |of' Greece. The Pythian Appollo, the Smin- 
in which was raised |thian, and the Tripod of Delphos, decorated 
a column of porphyry, supporting a statue of |the Hipprodrome. The Muses of Helicon, and 
Constantine. The emperor inhabiteda splendid |the celebrated statue of Rhea, from Mount 
palace, in advance of which he had con-|Didymos, were placed in the imperial palace. 
structed an immense circus; an hippodrome | But that which most particularly characterized 
for horse-racing ; a course for foot races; and |this reign, was the great number of Christian 
ane amphitheatre for the combats of wild|churches which were built at Constantinople. 
beasts. Constantine built besides several |The cathedral called St. Sophia, and the church 
theatres, porticoes or — for promenades, |of the Twelve Apostles, built in the form of 
baths, — and a great number of foun- |across, attracted admiration from the splendour 
tains. This prince also constructed a building, |of their architecture. The dee, oe 
in which polite literatura and the sciences |this last for his burial place, built a tom 
were taught; a palace of justice; and public |of rich marble in the midst of the twelve 
ies, for the distribution of grain to the|sepulchres of the apostles, “hoping,” says 
citizens who built the city, and to whom Con- | Eusebius, of Cesarea, “to participate, after 
stantine had allowed a perpetual rent, payable | his death, in the glory of these princes of the 
to them and their families, in grain. e | church.” 
capital was also enriched, at the expense of 


at a magnificent forum, 





JULIUS THE FIRST, THIRTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 337.—Cowstanting, Coxstantius and his Brorarrs, Emperors.} 


Election of Julius—Baptism of Constantine before his death—He is canonized in the Greek 
— Athanasius ts accused of several crimes—Council of Antioch— is mal- 
treat 


The 
the bishops of the East—Deplorable state of the church—Death of ika cond Hh 


tnfallebility in danger. 


Tue Holy See remained vacant several 
months, when Julius, a Roman by birth, was 
chosen to occupy it. Soon after the elevation 
of the holy father, Constantine retired to By- 
gantium, to escape from the execration of the 
senate, the Roman people, and even the Chris- 
tians, whom he had overwhelmed with bene- 
fits. Baptism, which he had deferred to the 
last period of his life, was then administered 
to him, and he embraced Christianity—not 
from conviction, but from policy. Scaliger 
says, in speaking of this prince, “He was as 
much a Christian as I am a Tartar.” The his- 
torian Zozimus also accuses him of having 
been converted to thé new religion, because 
the priests of paganism refused him expiation 
for the enormous crimes which he had com- 
mitted, whilst the Christian religion offered 
him full and entire absolution. The Grecian 
priests have, nevertheless, placed this monster 
in their menology, and honour him as a saint. 
He died soon after his baptism, and left 
by his will his empire to his three sons and 
two nephews. 

The followers of Arius increased daily ; 
they seduced Constantius, who had obtained, 
in the division of the empire, Asia, the East, 
and Egypt. But the emperor Constantine the 
Younger, who reigned in Spain, Gaul, and all 
the country beyond the Alps, protected the 
orthodox. St. Athanasius was re-established 
ia his church at Alexandria, where he was 
again exposed to the calumnies of his ene- 
mies, who accused him of having committed 


of the ponti 


murders, and excited violent seditions in his 
diocese 


In order to put a stop to the scandal, the 
patriarch Eusebius assembled, in the city of 
Antioch, a council, composed of eighty-seven 
bishops, in order to judge Athanasius. No 
bishops from Italy or the West presented 
themselves in the name of Julius; and the 
council, presided over by Eusebius, was again 
desirous of driving St. Athanasius from his 
see. They decided the different articles of 
faith in favour of the Arians, and com 
twenty-five canons of discipline, which have 
since been received by the whole church. The 
second canon is particularly remarkable. The 
fathers condemned those who entered the 
churches in a spirit of disobedience or sin- 
gularity, and refuse to join in prayer and the 
communion. They ordered that they should 
be driven from the church. This demon- 
strates that, in the first ages of Christianity, 
the faithful, taking part in Christian assem- 
blies, were accustomed to participate in the 
mysteries of the eucharist. 

he partizans of Eusebius addressed to 
Rome letters, filled with complaints of the in- 
timacy which the holy father maintained with 
Athanasius, and of his pretensions to re- 
establish in their sees the bishops deposed 
by the councils. They sent these letters by 
the deacons Elpidius and Philoxenes, whom 
the pope had sent to Antioch, ordering them 
to bring back, as soon as possible, the rep! y 
ff. Julius mmediately assembled 


ia. 
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a new council, to judge the cause of Athana- | They excommunicated Maximin, bishop of 
sius and wrote to emperor Constans, to | Treves, and deposed Protogenes, bishop of Sar 
apprise him of the treatment which this pre- |des—the one because he favoured Marcel, 
late, and Paul of Constantinople, had suffered. | who had incurred a condemnation—the other 
= prince — to Corantin ai brother, — — apaindu de — priests. 
seeching him to send three bishops, to ren- churches of the t an est were 
der an — the deposition of ‘Peal and | thus — and a Ne ee for 
Athanasius. e embassadors went to Gaul, | several years. At length Grego e usurper 
in obedience to the emperor’s orders ; but the 'of the see of Alexandria, being dead, the 
iien io hia Oaia aad U, ol et a S 
s is - 
side, refused to enter into a conference with| Other new heresies broke out, during the 
the bishop of Alexandria, pretending that | pontificate of Julius; but history does not 
they did not justify the judgment of the Ori- | teach us whether the holy father protected or 
entals, and contented themselves with placing | combatted them. He died on 12th of 
in the hands of Constans the new profession | April, in the — 352, after having governed 
of a which had been composed since the | the church f — during — ya and 
council. was interred on the Aureli ay, in the ce- 
The church was then in frightful disorder. | metery of Callipodus. — 
oe Sad E — ar each — a ode his — KE — ae 
terrible anathemas. e assembly at es | self to eceive e risy 0 
pronounced a condemnation caine! the ene- | Ursaces and Valerus, who had sinulaied a 
mies of Athanasius, and eight of the principal | reconciliation with Athanasius, in order to 
chiefs of the faction were deposed and ex- | labour the more efficaciously for his downfall ; 
communicated. The Eusebians, on their side, | and the Holy Spirit, according to the promise 
confirmed the proceedings against Athanasius | of the evangelist, did not discover to the pon- 
and his adherents. ey deposed Julius, | tiff the artificés of these bishops, whom he 
Nis eumtilon kod Oaeh AE Cadath dar |- Odan and Yvon hare pidkecredocteral 
having formed an intimate friendship with | decrees of Julius, in which the holy father 
Paulinus and Eustathes, bishops of Antioch. ! condemns usury. 





LIBERIUS, THE THIRTY-SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 352.—Consrans, Joz1an, Jovian, VALENTINIAN, and VaLrns, Emperors.] 


Election of Libertus—He cites St. Athanasius ae his tribunal—He excommuntcates him, and 
is then reconciled to him—Council of Arles—Disgraceful fall of the peo extraordinary 
— of the Roman ladies for him—Liberius ezcommunicates St. Athanasius a second time— 

he pope becomes a heretic, and draws several bishops with him, into the doctrines of Arius— 
He changes kis sentiments through policy—He returns to Arianism, and dies a heretio—The 
priests have made a saint of hem. 


Arrer a vacancy, of which the precise du-| Liberius discovered that his ambition had 
ration is unknown, Marcellinus Felix Liberius | led him into a dangerous path; and in order 
was chosen to govern the church of Rome, in | to lead back the bishops who had repulsed his 
the room of Julius the Firet. He was a Ro- tensions, he addressed to St. Athanasiu 
man by birth. As soon as the Orientals were | his early friend, a letter full of friendship 
adviced that Liberius occupied the pe) — 
see, they wrote to him against Athanasius. e then assembled a synod of the bishops 

éaperly seized upon the opportunity | of Italy, and read in their presence the letter 
afii him of augmenting the influence of of the Orientals against Athanasius, and that 
his see. He sent Paul, Lucius, and Emilius, of the bishops of Egypt in his favour. 
to &. Athanasins, citing him to appear at council, comprising more of the partisans of 
Rome, to reply to the accusations against him; St. Athanasius than his enemies, decided that 
but Athanasius, doubting the issue of a judg- it was contrary to the law of God, to favour 
ment, whose preparation anounced the tri- the views of the Orientals, and advised the 
umph of his enemies, refused to appear. Then ‘pope to send to the emperor Constans, Vin- 
jas condemned the holy bishop, and ‘cent, bishop of Capua, and several fathers, to 
launched against him the most terrible ana- | beseech him to assemble a council at Aquileia, 
themas. to put an end to these differences. 

The bishops of Egypt assembled immedi- e new council was convoked in the oity 
ately in a synod, declared their metropolitan of Arles, whither the emperor went, “after 
orthodox. and sent back to the Ee the ex- | the defeat and tragical death of the usur 


t 


communication launched against Magnentius. The deputies of the pope, Vin- 





i 
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cent of Capua, and Marcel, bishop of another troable the of the universe.” The po 
ity of — not oan with him in. the | replied, “ When! shall be alone, the cause of 
privilege o infallibility, the baseness to | the faith will not be lesa , and I will oppose 
urge earnestly that the fathers should pro-| your orders. Besides, three generous persona 
nounce condemnation of the heresy of Arius, | were found to resist the unjust commands of 
themselves engaging, on this condition, to! Nebuchadnezzar, and I will imitate those bold 
subscribe to the condemnation of Athanasius. | Israelites.” Two days after this conference, 
The Orientals refused to condemn the doc- | on a formal refusal to subscribe to the condem- 
trinesof Arius, and maintained that they ought | nation of Athanasius, he was exiled to Berea, in 
themselves to excommunicate Athanasius. | Thrace ; and Constantius, whom the ultra Mon- 
Vincent of — was seduced by the gold | tanes regard as a persecutor, sent him five hun- 
of the heretics, and ranged himself on the side | dred crowns of gold for his expenses. 
of the Arians. Liberius, aiHlicted by this} The Arians then elevated Felix to the pa 
weakness, wrote to the celebrated Osius of | pal see; but two years afterwards, Constan- 
Cordova, to express to him his grief, and pro- i tius, having come to Rome, many ladies, of 
tested that he would rather die in defence of | illustrious birth, engaged their husbands to be- 
the truth, than become the accuser of St. Atha- | seech the emperor to restore the shepherd to 
nasius. But he did not persevere long in this | his flock, threatening to go themselves to seek 
generous resolution; and his disgraceful fall | for their bishop. The senators, fearing to ex- 
spread scandal and desolation t ugh the; cite the wrath of the emperor, did not dare to 
urch. The conduct of Vincent greatly em- | take so bold a step, and permitted their wives 
barrassed the pope, in regard to the condem- | themselves to demand the pardon of Liberius. 
nation of the Arians, a constant aim of thei The Roman ladies presented themselves be- 
Holy See. The pontig, before entering on a} fore the emperor, clothed in their richest gar- 
path which might prove dangerous, deter-| ments, and covered with precious — 
mined to take the advice of Lucifer, bishop | order that the prince, judging of their quality 
of Cagliari. This prelate despised the world, | by their appearance, might have the more 
a virtue very rare in persons of his rank. He | regard for them. 
was well informed, an extraordinary thing| Arrived at the foot of the throne, they pros- 
among bishops. His life was pure, and he was | trated themselves before Constantius, and be- 
not wanting in firmness. Besides, he was well | sought him to have pity on this great city, de- 
informed in religious controversies, and did | prived of ita shepherd, and exposed to the in- 
not believe that the Orientals designed to at- | cursions of the wolves. He permitted himself 
tack the faith. His advice was, that the holy | to hend. After having consulted with the bi- 
father should send deputies to the emperor to | shops who accompanied him, he gave orders, 
obtain permission to treat of all the articles | that if Liberius entered into their views, he 
of the faith in a general council, offering him- | should be recalled, and should govern the 
n = one of tke ee ii — bishop of Aquil 2 
iberius accept ully this proposal ; ortunati i of Aquileia, went after 
then Lucifer, a — called ———— and the Liberius, io eaga hima to subscribe to the 
deacon Hilarius, were charged to hand to the ; wishes of the emperor. The pontiff, wearied 
emp€ror a respectful but firm letter. Con by exile, and desirous of returning to Rome, 
stantius, solicited by the Catholics and the | hastened to yield a full and entire adhesion 
Arians, agreed to the wishes of the two par- ito the third council of Sirmium, which had 
ties, and by his orders a general council as- | published a profession of — favourable to 
sembled at Milan. St. Athanasius was there | Arianism. The letter, in which he expressea 
. condemned, on the accusations of his enemies; | his acceptance of the entire heretical formula 
which decree the prince sustained with all|of the Arians, has been preserved. He then 
his authority, and the orthodox prelates who | excommunicated St. Athanasius, the greatest 
refused to submit to the will of the emperor, | defender of the church; and this example of 
were exiled to Chalcedon. - cowardice drew into the heresy a great num- 
Constantius, irritated in secing that hie pa-| ber of bishops. 
cific dispositions, so far from appeasing the|' After this shameful apostacy, Liberius wrote 
fury of the orthodox, only augmented the | to the bishops of the East in these terms: 
more their pride, and that his states continued; “I defend neither Athanasius nor his doo- 
to be troubled by religious quarrels, which the | trine. I received him to my communion in 
obetinacy of the pope excited, wrote to Leon- | imitation of Julius, my predecessor, of happy 
tius, governor of Rome, to take Liberius by | memory ; and in order not to deserve to 
artifice, and send him to his court; or to em- | called a prevaricator. But, it has pleased God 
ploy force, if necessary, to tear from his flock | to cause me to know that you have justly con- 
this priest of discord. demned him, and I have given my consent to- 
Leontius arrested the pope during the night, | his excommunication. Our brother Fortuna- 
and conducted him to the emperor, at Milan, | tian is charged with the letters of submission 
who interrogated the holy father on the dis- | which I have written to the emperor. I de- 
putes of the church; but Liberius was intrac- | clare my intention to repel Athanasius from 
fable on all his propositions. The prince, in | our communion ; nor do I even wish to receive 
a transport of rage, exclaimed : “Are you then, | letters from him; desiring to have peace and 
the fourth past of the Christian world, bei union with you, and with the bishops of all 
willing along to protect an impious man, and ; the Eastern provinces. 
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“To the end that you may know clearly! The pope did not long survive this re-union 
the sincerity with which I speak to you, our of the demi-Arians; he died on the 24th of 
brother Demophitus, having desired to pro- September, 366, after having governed the 

to my acceptance the true and catholic ebhurch of Rome for fourteen yeass and some 
hith which many of our brethren, the bishops, months. His apostacy has not prevented the 
have examined at Sirmium, I have received very illustrious bishops St. Epiphanus, St. Ba- 
it entire, without curtailing a single article. I sil, and St. Ambrose from eulogizing him 


6r 


beseech you then, since you see me 
with you inall t to address your prayers 
to the emperor, that [ may be recalled from 
my exile, and be restored to the see which 
God has confided to me.” That was the aim 
of the pontiff ’s desires. 

As soon as St. Hilarius was apprised that 
the pope was become an Arian, he launched 
against him three terrible anathema calling 
poan and prevaricator from the faith. 

, it was difficult, after a fault so dis- 
ful, to apologize for tbe holy father. 

o priests even avow that Liberius was an 
heretical pope ; that he had abjured the Catho- 
lic faith in openly proclaiming himself an Ari- 
an; and that the infallibility of the Holy See is 
gravely compromised by his apostacy, and his 
adhesion to the heretical council of Sirmium. 

The abjaration of the pontiff having been 
accepted, Liberius returned to Rome, where 
he was received with great honours. His 
friends pushed on the people to new seditions, 
and drove Felix from the city. The holy father 
then sustained the new doctrines which he 
had embraced, and caused the Arians to tri- 
— But he soon perceived that he could 
aot long maintain himself on the see of Rome 
if he did not change his policy. Then the 
Arian council .of Rimini, having demanded 
his approval, he refused to sign the formulary, 
and concealed himself until the death of the 
emperor Constantius. 

hree years afterwards, the demi-Arians, 
— by Eudoxius and the pure Arians, 
eld a synod, and agreed to submit their doc- 


trines to the judgment of the bishop of Rome. | 
pope made a difficulty about receiving to men like to unclean beasts ; for I have seen 


The 
them, 


— them as Arians who ha 

abolished the faith of Nice; but when they 
consented to recognize the consubstantiality 
ve them a letter of com- 


of the word, he 


eed highly. The Roman Martyrology has even 
insoribed 


his name among the saints whom 
the church honours. But through an excess of 
— on the pat of cardinal Baronius, it 


s of late years been suppressed. 

| During the reign of pope Liberius, — 
aged one hundred and five years, the 

St. Anthony, who is — as the founder 
of the religious orders of the East. The visions 
of this monk, rather than his piety, rendered 
him celebrated among the anchorites of his 
age, and gave him an immenee reputation for 
holiness, which extended even to the ex- 
tremity of Gaul. Although he could neither 
read nor write, St. Anthony has left many 
works, which he dictated, in the Egyptian 
language, to his disciples ; among others, seven 
letters, filled with the true apostolic spirit 
which were translated first into Greek, 
then into Latin. In the midst of the ex- 
travagant and incoherent recitals of his eo- 
atacies, and his temptations, we have been 
struck with the singular revelation which 
he had a few days before his death, and 
‘which has been transmitted to us by one 
of his disciples. “ The holy man was seated,” 
thus speaks the legendary, “ when the divine 
Spirit descended upon him. Then he entered 
into an ecstacy; his eyes raised to heaven, 
and his attention fixed. He remained for five 
hours in complete anne iT, groaning from 
time to time; at length he fell upon his knees. 
We all, seized with dread, besought him to 
tell us the subject of his tears. ‘Oh, my child- 
ren, replied he, the wrath of God will fall 
upon the church ; we will be delivered over 


, the holy table surrounded by mules and asses 
| which overturned the altars of Christ by rude 
kicks, and which defiled the sacred body of 
the Saviour! I heard a voice cry out, Thus 





munion, in which he bears Me rire et he my altar shall be frofaned, by abominable 


receives with great joy, the proofs of the 
of their faith, and of their union with 
Westem churches. 0 31 Q-3Ii- 


rity ' ministe 
l the | cessors of the apostles.’ ” 


who shall call themselves the suc- 





FELIX THE SECOND, THIRTY-EIGHTH POPE—OR ANTI-POPE 
[A. D. 366.] 


Election of Feliz—He is ordaned pif in the presence of the eunuchs of thè emperor—Two .. 
is death—He is 7 


ome—Feliz ts extled—His deat 


popes at 
Orrvrows are divided on the subject of Fe- 


fix, as to whether he merits the name of pope, 
or that of anti-pope and schismatic. 
for their knowledge, speak of him 


ith contempt. The church maintains, on 


egarded as a saint—Trickery of the priests. 
the contrary, that he was legitimately chosen 


bishop of Rome, and has decreed to him the 
honours of . This authority, with- 
out convincing us ef the holiness of Felix, 


compels us, at least, not to neglect his history. 
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A pees by ee the son of Anasta- a small estate which he owned, where he 
sius, he was still a deacon when the pope Li- lived — years. 
berius was sent into exile. The Arians wihed! The faithful now honour him as a holy 
to place another bishop over the see of Rome; martyr, driven from his see by the — 
but the clergy having sworn that they would Constantius, in eden of his defence 
not receive any other whilst Liberius was the Catholic faith. ə pontificate of Da- 
living, it was necessary to use address to ren- | masus adds, that he was maseacred at Ceri, 
der this oath useless. The.emperor Constan- | in Seas RD, the orders of the emperor, 
tius employed Epictetus, a young neophyte, whom he excommunicated. Neverthe- 
_ bold and violent, whom he had created bi-| less, it has been proved, that the title of seint 
shop of Centumcella, now Civita Vecchia, | was given him by Gregory the Great, and that 
situated upon the Tuscan gulf. It was from! he was on the point of losing it under Gregory 
the hands of this prelate that Felix received i the Thirteenth, by an incident, of which the 
episcopal ordination. If we can believe St. ! cardinal Baronius has transmitted to us the 
Athanasius, the sacred ceremony took place relation. He relates, that in the year 1382, 
in the imperial palace, although it should whilst they were labourin g, by order of the 
have happened in the church. Three eu- pope, on the reformation of the Roman Mar 
auchs represented the faithful people of | tyrology, they were deliberating if they should 
Rome, and three bishops laid their hands on give to Felix the title of martyr, or strike him 
Felix. | from the catalogue of saints. Baronius com- 
Authors have different opinions as to his — a long dissertation, in order to show 
conduct, and his orthodoxy. Some say he | that Felix was neither saint nor martyr. He 
was an Arian; others maintain that he pre- | was applauded o judicious men, and the 
served the Nicean creed, and that he did not ' fathers affirmed that he had been inserted by 
hold intercourse with heretics, except upon 
matters foreign to religion; but all agree that | dinal Santorius, undertook the defence of Fe- 
his elevation displeased the friends of Libe- | lix, but met with no success. This religious 
rius, who were very numerous ; and when'the | discussion led several priests to dig secretly 
Roman ladies had obtained the recall of this | under the altar of the church of St. Comus, 
latter, the emperor ordered that he should | and St. Damian, where they discovered a great 
govem the church in connection with Felix. | marble sepulchre, in which were enclosed, on 
Then the —— in council at: one side, the relics of the holy martyrs, Mark, 
Sirmium, wrote to the clergy of Rome to re- ee Tranquillin; and on the other 
ceive Liberius, who had sworn to forget the | a coffin, with this inscription: “ The body of 
past, and live in peace with Felix. But one | St. Felix, pope and martyr, who condemned 
d tasted the joys of episcopal grandeur, the | Constantius.” 
other was ambitious ; both bad partizans, who| This discovery, having been made on the 
excited in Rome violent — and bloody | evening of his fete, when he was on the point 
combats. At length, the legitimate chief tri- | of losing his cause, and falling from heaven, 
umphed over his competitor, drove him from | they attributed to a miracle, that, which can 
the city, and reduced him to the state of a | safely be called, a monkish trick. Baronius 
bishop, without a church. regarded himself as blessed in finding him- 
Felix, whose faction was not destroyed, re- self defeated by a saint, and retracted at once, 
turned soon after to the city, daring to call the | all that he written. The name of Felix 
people together, in a church beyond the Tiber; | was then re-established in the Martyrology, 
ut the nobility forced him to quit Rome a | where his worship was confirmed. It is dith? 
second time. e prince, who was always | cult to reconcile this judgment with that of 
desirous of maintaining a good standing with | Athanasius, who regarded the new pontiff as 
Liberius, was then obliged to give him up;|a monster, whom the malice of anti-Christ 
und Felix, having lost his protector, retired to | had placed in the Holy See. 





accident, into the sacred catalogue. The car- 
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DAMASUS, THE THIRTY-NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 866.—Varentintan, Valens, Grattan and Turoposius, Emperors.} 


Birth of Damasus—He embraces the party of the ee sedition excited by the froo 
popes, Damasus and Urban—Damasus victorious—He sets fire to a church—Luxury of the 
ishops of Rome—Debaucheries of the priests—Hypocrisy of the pope—Impostors make a 
saint of him—Frightful scandal, caused by the pope—He 1s accused of ae against 
the insatiable avarice of the cletgy—The Arians persecute the orthodox—Death of St. Athana- 
stus—The Lucifertians—The Donatists—Ambition f eos of the Priscillian- 
ists—Women embrace this new sect with enthustasm—De ies in their assemblics— Another 
accusation of adultery against pope Damasus—His death. 


Damasus was a Spaniard by birth, and the | Hshed himeelf at Rome asa scribe. The young 
pon of a writer, named Anthony, who estab- | Damasus, having bem educated with great 
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care in the study of pelite literature, entered 
into orders, and followed pope Liberius, when 
exiled to Berea, a city. of Thrace. He re- 
turned afterwards to Home: and abandoned 
his protector, to join the party of Felix. 

After the death of Li the factions 
which divided the clergy, excited æ violent 
sedition, in giving him a successor. Each 
party assembled separately. Damasus, who 
was sixty years old, was chosen and ordain- 
ed in the church of Lucina, whilst the 
deacon Ursin was proclaimed in another 
church. When it came to mounting the papal 
see, the two competitors sharply disputed the 
throne, and the people, taking part in the 
schism, a serious revolt ensued. Juventius, 
prefect of Rome, and Julian, prefect of pro- 
‘visions, exiled Ursin, as well as the deacorfs 
Amantius and Loup, the principal leaders. 
They then arrested seven seditious priests, 
whom they wished to banish from the city. 
But the pay of Ursin rescued them from the 
hands of the officers, and conducted them in 
triumph to the church of Julius. The parti- 
zans of Damasus, armed with swords, and 
clube, with the pontiff at their head, re-assem- 
bled, in order to drive them off. They be- 
sieged the church, and the ee being forced, 
a murdered women, children, old men, 
and the massacre was terminated by incen- 
diarism. The next day there were found, 
under the ruins, the dead bodies of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven persons, who had been 
killed by arms or — in the flames. The 
prefect Juventius, not being able to quell the 
sedition, was forced to retire. 

The author who relates these facts, blames 
ota ve fury of the two factions ; he adds: 
= I consider the splendour of Rome, I 
comprehend that those who desire the office 
of bishop of that city, would use all their ef- 
forts to obtain it; it procures for them great 
dignity, rich presents, and the favours of the 

ies; it gives them splendid equipages, 
magnificent garments, and a table eo choice, 
that it surpasses that of kings.” 

Damasus was yet more sensual than his 
predecessors. He loved to enjoy the pleasures 
of a soft and voluptuous life. Pretextatus, who 
was then prefect of Rome, said to him in 
paaa ‘If you desire me to become a 

ristian, make me bishop in your place.” 
And truly, so rich a lord would not have been 
ambitious of the chair of St. Peter, if the con- 
duct of had been more apostolical. 

The luxury of the Latin church was odious 
to St. Jerome and St. Gregory, of Nazianzu 
who indignantly complained of it. They calle 
the Roman clergy, a senate of Pharisees, a 
troop of ignorant, seditious fellows, a band of 
conspirators ; they blamed, without conceal- 
ment, the prodigalities, the debaucheries, the 
rascalities of the priests, and condemned the 
elevation of Damasus to the Holy See, as hav- 
ing been brought about by force and violence. 

As to the anti-pope Ursin, his consecration 


was still more i T, having been done by 
a single prelate, Paul, bishop of Tibur, a gross 
and ignorant man. Nevertheless, the schis- 
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matics continued to assemble in the cemete- 
ries of the martyrs, and preserved a church, 
where they held their assemblies, though 
they had neither priests nor clerks in the city. 
sus not being able to force them to 
submission, had recourse to the authority of 
the prince, to obtain an order to drive them 
from Rome. Joining then hypocrisy to fanati- 
cism, he made a solemn procession, to beseech 
from God, the conversion of these obstinate 
schismatics. But, when he had received from 
the emperor authority to destroy his enemies, 
the pontiff, suddenly changing his tactics, as- 
embled his partizans, and with his tiara on 
is head, and arms in his hands, he pene 
trated into the church, and fell upon the here- 
tics, giving the signal for combat. The car- 
nage was long and bloody; the temple of the 
God of clemency and peace was soiled by 
violence and assassination. 

This terrible execution Gould not yet break 
down the faction of the followers of Ursin. 
Then the holy father, taking advantage of the 
anniversary of his birth, assembled several 
bishops, from whom he desired to force the 
condemnation of his competitor. These bi- 
shops, firm and just, replied, that they had 
assembled to rejoice with him, and not to con- 
demn a man unheard. 

Such was this popd, whom impostors dare 
to call “a Very pious, and a very holy person.” 

The aceusation of adultery, which was af- 
terwards brought against the holy father, by 
Calixtus and Concordius, appears to be estab- 
lished upon the strongest proof. The synod 
which freed him from this accusation, did not 
change the convictions in relation to this fright- 
ful scandal ; for if the calumny of the charge 
had been established, the accusers would 
have been handed over to the secular arm, to 
be punished in accordance with the rigour of 
the Roman law; and we know, on the con- 
trary, that they were sustained by the princi- 
pal istrates. 

In order to understand the morals of the 
clerey of this period, it is important that we 
should make mention of a law which was 
passed by the emperors Valentinian, Valens, 
and Gratian, towards the end of the year 370. 
It prohibited ecclesiastics and monks from 
entering the houses of widows, or of single 
women living alone, or who had lost their 
parents. In case of a breach of it, it permit- 
ted relatives or connections to summon the 
culpable priest before the tribunals. It also 

rohibited ecclesiastics, under penalty of con- 
scation, from receiving, by donation or tes- 
tament, the property of their penitents, unless 
ney were the legitimate heirs. This law was 
every Sunday in all the churches of 
Rome. It is supposed that the pope himself 
had asked for its , in order to repress, 
by aid of the secular arm, the avarice of many 
priests, who seduced the Roman dames in 
order to enrich themselves with their spoils. 
The avarice of the ecclesiastics had led them 
to frightful corruptions; they surpassed the 
most akilful in the art of extorting property, 
and their prudence was s0 marvellous, that no 
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one dared bring them before the tribunals. 
St. Jerome openly condemned this law against 
the avarice of the priests, which fixed a mark 
of infamy on the clergy. Still it appeared 
to him and necessary. “What a dis- 
grace,” he exclaimed, “to see pagan ministers, 
jugglers, play actors, hackney coachmen, de- 

ved females, inherit, without obstacles, 
whilst the clergy and monks are alone prohibit- 
ed from moquiring inheritances. This prohibi- 
tion is made, not by pagan princes, nor by the 
persecutors of Christianity, but by Christian 
emperors! I dare not com fain of the law, for 
my soul is rail a Gant in being obliged to 
confess that we have merited it, and that re- 
ligion, lost through the insatiable avarice of 
our priests, has forced our princes to apply a 
remedy so violent.” 

The disorders of the clergy were not, how- 
ever, arrested by this law. The emperors 
were constrained to make a new one, by 
which widows were prohibited from paring 
with their jewels or rich furniture, under pre- 
tence of religion. They ordered that they 
should leave them to their children, and that 
no one, when dying, should name as his heir, 
the priests, the poor, or the churches. 

At Constantinople, the Arian sect, by turns 

rsecuting or persecuted, still ruled, under 
fhe rotection of the emperor Valens. It pur- 
sued the orthodox with bitterness, and usin 
reprisals, inflicted on them all the e¥ils it ha 
undergone. St. Athanasitls, Eusebius of Sa- 
mosata, Meleceus, and St. Basil, wrote to Da- 
masus pocie enes in regard tothe wretch- 
ed state of affairs in the East. The pope 
made them no reply, being too much occupied 
at Rome to give any attention to the Chris- 
tians of the East; or, rather, his great age 
began to weaken his ambition. Perchance, 
he also feared that the emperor Valens might 
sustain the interests of Ursin, his enemy, if 
he declared himself with too much warmth 
against the Arians; besides, he did not love 
St. Basil, who had opposed Paulinus, the fa- 
vourite of the pope, and sustained Meleceus, 
his competitor for.a bishop’s see. 

Damasus sent back the letters by the same 
bearer, charging him to say to the bishops, 
that he ordered them to follow, word for word, 
the formulary which he prescribed. Basil 
despising these airs of hauteur, broke off a 
intercourse with the pontiff, and exhibited, in 
several letters, his indignation against the 


Holy See. 

Egypt remained peaceful during the life of 
St. nasius, who exercised, for forty-six 
years, episcopal functions in the city of Alex- 
andria. As the bishop had entered on a very 
advanced age, the faithful besought him to 
designate his successor.. He named Peter, a 
venerable man, esteemed dy all for his great 
piety. On this occasion, the Roman pontiff 
wrote to the new prelate, letters of commu- 
nien and consolation, which he sent by a dea- 
con. The prefect of Alexandria, fearing that 
Damasus only sought the alliance of the bishop 
to excite anew the old religions quarrels, ar- 
rested his envoy, and caused them to bind 
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his hands behind his back, ordering tha! 
should be beaten by the executioners y 
stones, and thongs of leather, loaded v 
lead. After the punishment, the unha 
deacon, still covered with blood, was im 
diately put on shi and sent to the | 
par nes of Phenicia. Peter, fearing 

imself, escaped during thie execution, 
avoiding his persecutors, took refuge i 
vessel, which carried him to Rome, wher 
remained for five years in the tranquillit 
a safe and honourable retreat. 

At Rome, the party of Ursin was red 
to the last extremities; but the Luciferi 
other schismaticé, held still criminal as: 
blies, and the vigilance of Damasus coul 
hinder them from having a prelate. 1 
had chosen Aurelius; after his death E 
sius succeeded him, and maintained hin 
in the city, in defiance of the pursuit ol 


The faction of the Donatists had als 
bishop. They assembled beyond the 1 
of the city, in the caves of a mountain. T 
heretics received from their brethren in A! 
a pretended Roman patriarch, who, fait 
in spite of himself, to the precepts o 
evangelists, had nothing but humility 
poverty for his lot. 

After several years of expectation, Pet 
Alexandria, who had been driven fron 
see, by the violence of the Arians, was c 
to assist at a council, convened by Dam 
at which he had the satisfaction to see J 
linairus, and his disciple Timothy, whe 
claims to the metropolitan see of Alexa 
condemned. Up to this time, the here 
Appolinairus had not been anathematizec 
his errors had been tolerated by the h 
Peer of the East, who evidenced | 
ound respect for his personal character 

The anti-pope Ursin, had been engas 
constant intrigues, since the death of \ 
tinian the First, to sustain his party, a! 
mount the Holy See. Three years had el 
in these vain efforts, when Damasus res 
to destroy entirely the remains of this fa 
and profiting by the interregnum whic! 
place after the death of Valens, he t 
council at Rome, at which a large num! 
Italian bishops were present. The f 
addressed a fetter to Gratian gnd Valeni 
to beseech the emperors to suppress the-s 
of Ursin. They announced at the same 
that they had resolved, that the Roman } 
should judge the other chiefs of the c 
that mere priests should remaiņp respa 
to the ordinary tribunals, but that they | 
not be liable to be put to the torture. 

The princes replied favourably to t 
uest of the council, in a letter addres 
the prefect Aquilainus. They order 
vicars of Rome to execute the order: 
received from the popes, to drive h 
from the holy city, and to expel ther 
the provinces. Thus the emperors, b 
ing to the council of Rome all that it had 
despoiled themselves of a part of thi 
thority, with which they invested the | 
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Damasus. In succeeding ages we shall find | called all the reveries of the astrologers. Not 


the pride of the successors of the bishop of — the Trinity, he maintained, with 
Rome elevated even to andacity—to mad- | Sabellius, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
ness; and the slothfulness of princes descend | were the same God, without any real distino- 
even to degradation. tion of persons. His dogmas differed from 
At this period, the frequent irruptions of the | those of the Manicheans, in his not rejecting 
Germans into Gaul, obliged Gratian to return | openly the Old Testament, and in which he 
to the West, where he had established the jexplained the most licentious pa s by 
seat of his empire, abandoning to Theodosius | chaste allegories. He admitted, with the oa- 
Dlyrium, and East. The two emperors | nonical 8, many apochryphal works. He 
were equally favoured by fortune ; Gratian, in , paa hisdisciples from eating that which 
his contests with the Germans, and Theodo- had life, as being unclean food; and in 
— his with the dwellers on the borders | hatred of generation, he anathematized mar- 
of the Danube. This prince, having defeated | riage, maintaining that the flesh was not the 
their armies, constrained them to sue for | work of God, but of evil angels. 
peace. The sacred historians affirm, that he | In this sect, men and women assembled by 
then returned to Thessalonica, where he fell | night, and P naked, in order to 
dangerously ill. The priests hastened to in- | mortify their bodies. Th 
‘struct hun in the Christian religion, and Asco- | cillian was, “swear, perjure yourselves, but 
lius, bishop of that city, administered to him | do not discover the mysteries.” Thus, their 
the sacrament of baptism, which procured | enemies not being able to convict them of 
for him a miraculous cure. . real crimes, made use of this formula of initia 
But, if religion was strengthened in the | tion against them, and accused them of come 
East, by the conversion of an illustrious prince, | mitting the most horrid impurities—of j 
it was menaced in the West, by greater — use of men and children for their debauche- 
through the heresy of the Priscillianists. k, | ries, and of outraging nature, even with their 
en Egyptian of Memphis, chief of this new | women. The Catholics affirmed, that their 
sect, had come into Spain to preach his im- | priests, in their hatred of — drew from 
pious doctrines, and his eloquence had drawn | the wombs of pregnant women the fetus, helf 
mto the schism the rhetorician E)pidius, and | formed, and piled them up in the midst of the 
awoman of high birth, named Agapa. The | church, in iron mortars. 
new — by the influence of her rank, her} The Priscillianists, fasted on — and 
wealth, and her beauty, attracted a great | at Easter and Christmas, and conceal them- 
nomber of sectariana, and among them, the | selves in order not to attend church. This 
noble and celebrated Priscillian, from whom | heresy had already infected Spain, and drawn 
the sect took its name. Born of one of the | off a lange number of bishops, amongst others 
first families in the state, well made in his | Justantius and Salvian, who formed a party to 
person, eloquent, well educated, zealous, | sustain it; but after many years of struggle, 
sober, disinterested, Priscillian had all the | the orthodox, sustained by the prince, con- 
ities of a reformer, and his energy ren- | voked a council at Saragossa, where it was 
lered him capable of sustaining the persecu- | condemned in the absence of its followers. 
hons which in all states are the recompense | At the same time took place, by the orders 
of the apostles of the people. of Gratian, the famous synod of Aquileia. St. 
His doctrine was embraced by great num- | Ambrose Eye over this assembly, and 
bers of the nobility, and the army. Above all, | condemned Arianism. It then examined into 
the women, desirous of novelty, and shining | the charges against the bishop of Rome, and 
in faith, ran in crowds after him. He taught | especially the accusation of adultery, which 
the errors of the Manicheans and the Gnos-|two deacons devoted to Ursin, had before 
tics; he affirmed, that souls were a part of | brought against him, and which was founded 
the essence of God ; that they descended vo- | on the attachment of the Roman ladies to the 
luntarily upon earth, traversing the immen- | holy father. The council examined juridi- 
sity of the EEE all degrees of y, all the accusations against Damasus, and 
principalities ; and that the great architect of | bore an authentic testimony to the innocence 
the universe placed them in different bodies, | of the pope. 
ih order to combat the evil principle.. Accord-| Damasus died at Jength, on the 11th of 
to his doctrine, men were connected with | December, 384, after having governed the See 
erent fatal stare, and their bodies were |of Rome about eighteen years. He enriched 
dependant on the twelve signs of the zodiac. | the church of St. Lawrence with many splen- 
The ram governed the head; the bull the|did presents, which were the gifts or inher 
neck ; the twins the shoulders; in fine, he re- | tances to him from the Roman ladies. 
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SIRICUS, THE FORTIETH POPE. 


[A. D, 384.—Tuxoposivs, Arcapius and Honoarvs, Emperors.] 


| Election of Stricus—Coelthacy of the priests—Corruption of the clergy of Rome—Acarice 0; 
Ecclesiastics—St. Jerome calls the pope, the scarlet woman—Debased morals of the cleri 
Doetrine of Jovinian—Death of Stricus. 


Artrr the death of Damasus, Siricus, a | toes; their whole occupation 16 te ‘earn 
Roman by birth, and the son of Tiburcus, was | names and residence of handsome wo1 
Chosen pope, notwithstanding the opposition | and to inform themselves of their inclinat 
of the old schismatic, Ursin. The new pon-| “In order that you may not be deceive 
tiff, was no sooner seated on the holy seat, | the appearance of a false piety, [ will | 
than he displayed hie ambitjon, and in order | the portrait of one of these priests, mast 
to try his power, he made new faws ona sub- | his trade. He rises with the sun ; the í 
ject which the great Council of Nice, had |of his visits is arranged; he frequente 
eft undecided, the celibacy of the clergy. test thoroughfares; he enters even 
He made a decrte to exclude from the cleri- | the chamber where the females sleep; | 
cal ranks, those who preserved intimate con- | sees a pillow-case, or a napkin, or some i 
nection with their wives, applying unjustly | piece of furniture to his taste, he exan 
ta the married clergy the words of St. Paul. them attentively, and admires their be: 
t Those who are in the flesh; cannot please | he feels them, mourns that he has none 
God.” them, and steals them rather than no 
Siricus wished to imitate the Pagans, who | them.” 
regarded, with great veneration, Mal ares pu-| ‘Bishops even, under g pretext of be 
rity; but these latter had recognized it as an | ing their benediction, put out their har 
that no man could preserve it without | receive money, become the slaves of t] 
resorting to extraordinary means; and the | males who pay them, arid render them, 
hierophants, who were the first ministers of | assiduity, services the most base and ui 
religion among the Athenians, drank hem- |thy, in order to obtain their inheritance. 
sok, for the purpose of rendering themselves veral prelates, furious at seeing | 
impotent ; and as econ as they were elected to | selves unmasked by the criticisms of $ 
the pontificate, they ceased to bear about them | rome, revenged themselves by scanda 
marks of virility. him. They censured his gait and visag 
St. Jerome, in one of his writings, puts the | simplicity even was suspected, and at | 
following words into the mouth of a Stoic, | the calumny extended so far as to black 
named Cheremon, who is deseribing the life | character in rd to some woen ar 
of the ancient priestsof Egypt: “Their priests | gins, to whom he explained assiduous 
have no commerce with women from the time Fiol Scriptures. 
attach themselves to the service of the e exemplary conduct of Jerome, a 
divinities; in order to quench the flames of | lofty piety, should have served to have | 
unlawful desire, they abstain entirely from | him above such suspicions; but the pec 
flesh and wine, and the ministers of Cybele | Rome were prejudiced against monk: 
were all eunuchs.” Jerome appears to in- | came from the East; regarding them, an 
sinuate, that priests and monks, who rashly | reason, as impostors, who sought to e 
take upon themselves vows of chastity, and | girls of quality. The holy doctor obli 
engage to guard a virginal purity, should use | yield to the storm, quitted Italy in o1 
<b the infallible process of the pagan ministers, | get away from the chagrin it excited i 
when they discovered that the spirit was too | and complained bitterly in his letter ti 
weak to arrest the desires of the flesh. cella, of the outrages he had endured 
Soon after the death of Damasus, Jerome | holy city. “Read,” said he, “read the 
was obliged to quit Rome, in order to return | lypee; you will see what is there said 
to Palestine. His reputation for sanctity had | woman clothed in scarlet, who bears u 
excited the jealousy of many of the clergy; | forehead the name of blasphemy. 
and the freedom with which he exposed | the end of that proud city; of a truth 
their vices had excited against him the sa- | tains a holy church, where may be se 
cerdotal hatred. Ina little treatise which he | trophies of the apostles and martyrs, 
wrote on the mode of preserving virginity, he | the name — and his apostolic d 
adviees the virgin Eustochia, daughter of St. | are professed ; but ambition, pride, an 
Paul, “to avoid the hypocrites who seek the | deur divert the faithfyl from true piety 
priesthood, or the deaconate, for the purpose} About the same time, a council at 
of freer commerce with women, or to clothe | condemned the heresy of Jovinian. 
themselves in rich habits, and perfume their | monk had passed the first years of his 
locks. the austerities of a convent, fasting, liy 
These bad priests,” he adds, “‘ wear bril- | bread and water, walking with nake 
liant rings on their fingers, and walk on their . wearing a coarse garment, and labouri: 
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hisown hands. But eo left his 
convent near Milan to come to e, where 
he tanght his doetrines. He maintained, that 
those who had been regenerated by beptism, 
could not — overcome by the devil ; he 
affirmed, that virgins had less merit in the 
eyes of God than widows or married women ; 
he tanght that men should eat all kinds of 
food, and enjoy the good which the divinity 
has granted to them. 

Jovinian lived in conformity with his prin- 
ciples; he dressed with great refinement, 
wore white and fine clothes of linen and silk, 
carled his hair, frequented the public baths, 
loved the games, splendid repasts, rich cook- 
ery and exquisite wines, as was apparent 
from his fresh and ruddy complexion, and his 
en bon point. Nevertheless, he vaunted him- 
self on being a monk, and he preserved his 
celibacy in order to shun the vexatious conse- 
quences of marriage. His heresy found many 

ttizans at Rome. Several persons, after 
taving lived for a long time in continence and 
mortification, adopted his opinions and quitted 
the austerities of the cloister to return to the 
ordinary life of a citizen. 

After his condemnation, Jovinian returned 
to the city of Milan; but pope Sirieus sent 
three priests to the bishop to advise him of 

excommunication of this heretic, and to 
beseech him to drive him from his church. 
_ History teaches us nothing of consequence 
in the life and actions of Siricus. It 1s sup- 
posed that he died in the year 308. 

During his reign, the reputation of St. Au- 
gustine began to spread through all Christian 
countries; and the numerous works which he 
wrote against the Manicheans and the Dona- 
usta, caused him to be regarded as one of the 

ulars of the church. He was then very dif- 
erent from the young Angustin of the school 
of Tagasta, his country, whom his school-fel- 
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low regarded as the most debauched of the 
stadents; for we must avow, that the first 
part of the life of the saint was passed in the 
midst of the greatest disorder, and that his 
i ities were such, that his mother was 
obliged to drive him from her house. He 
had besides embraced the opinion of Manes, 
in relation to nature worship, and had publiel 

professed this heresy. At length, tired of his 
unsettled life, he married, and left Africa to 
settle at Milan. In this city he contracted 
an intimacy with the venerable Ambrose, 
who converted him to the Christian religion, , 
and baptized him and his young son Adeoda- 
tus. Some years after, on returning to Africa, 
he was made a priest at Hippo, and after- 
wards beçame bishopof that city. From that 
time he showed himself to be intolerant and 
a persecutor, and pursued with the utmost 


rigour all Christians who held doctrines differ- 


ing from his own. 

Among the numerous works of St. Augus- 
tin, his treatise on labour occupies the first 
place; in it he tmkes for his motto these 
words of the apostle Panl: “Whosoever is 
unwilling to labour, let him not eat.” 
cite also his work on baptism ; his work on the 
City of God, or the defence of the church 
against the children of the age; his trea- 
tise upon the Trinity, in which he esta- 
blishes the equality of the three divine per- 
sons; and finally, his various tracts u 
original sin, the soul, grace, free-will, predes- 
tination of saints, perseverance, &c. it would 
be difficult to enumerate the works of this 
father of the church; for according to the 
catalogue which Possidius has left of them, 
their number amounts to more than one thou- 
sand and thirty. All these writings were 
composed in the interval of forty years, whick 
took place between the conversion and the 
death of St. Augustine. 





POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
Abdication a Diocletian — Fis ene in regard to the ministers of princes—Explotts of Con- 


stantene Chlorus—Galerius 
han virgins—Sophronia stabs herself to es 


ts drowned tn the Tiber—Constaniine unites unth Licintus— 
ittes—His cruelties—He causes his son Crispus to be assassinated—He 


stantrne— Hts good 


min— Morals of the tyrant Mazxenttus—He violates Chris- 


pear of Constantine— Maxentius 
assacres him—Portrat of Con- 


condemns Fausta, his wife, to be strangled in a bath—The sons of Constantine divide the em- 


oe war between the brothers—Frightful disorders in the e 


ire—Magnentius kills 


lf—Decentius strangles himself—Explotts of Constans—Julian the apostate—Jovian ent- 


peror—He gives 


ssion to espouse two wives—Vallus is burned alive tn his tent—Gratian 


% cxsassinaied—Valentenian re-established on the throne, is strangled by his eunuchs——History 


of the reign of Theodosius. 


Tuz erue! Diocletian, elated with of 
after the defeat of his enemies, pushed his 
—— so far as to canse those who came 

re him to kiss his feet, and was impious 
enough to canse himself to be adored as a 
Ged. At le however, he perceived that 
this excess rendered him an ebject of 
pubio hatred, and he resolved to abdicate his 








power, fearing that the apparent submission 
of Constantine and Galerius might be power-. 
less to preserve him from the violent death 
with which he was threatened by the people. 
This remorse of conscience compelled hi 

to quit the empire, and to seek in retreat a 
repose of which he was deprived by the cares 
of government. In spite of hie tyrannical 
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cor duct, this prmce frequently gave utterance 
to Leautiful sentiments, and said truly, “That 
nothing is more difficult than to govern well; 
for the ministers who serve princes are only 
united to betra — y — Pe 
guise the truth from them, the first thi 
which ae ought to know ; and by their fiat- 
teries, deceive and sell their sovereigns, who 
pay them, in order to receive from them wise 
counsels.” 

Valerius Maximian, the successor of Dio- 
cletian, following his example, abdicated the 
empire after a reign of eighteen years; but 
he goon repented of this step, on discovering 
that a philosopher in solitude has less power 
than an emperor. He abandoned hie retreat 
and returned to Rome, under the pretext of 
assisting the counsels of Maxentius, his son. 
Times were c The old emperor, 
perceiving that his design of seizing again 
the power, was penetrated, passed over into 
Gaul, to Constantine, his son-in-law. He 
formed a conspiracy, which was discovered 
by his own daughter, Flavia Maxima—and 
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before he was made Cæsar, had for his share 

tho East; and Flavius Valerius Severus ob- 

tained Italy and Africa. Soan after he made 

these dispositions, Galerius died of an ulcer, 

in which were — a prodigious quan- 

tity of worms, which almost devoured him 
ve 


Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxentius, son 
of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximian, called 
the elder, having learned that Constantine had 
been proclaimed emperor, caused the same 
title to be given to him at Rome, by the sok 
diers and the Pretorian guards, whom he pet- 
mitted to violate females and murder citizens. 
This prince, entirely addicted to magic, dared 
not commence any enterprise without con- 
sulting oracles and divinations. He overbore 
the provinces with extraordinary tributes, and 
despoiled the richest inhabitants of their 
trimony. Wine, that perfidious liquor which 
destroys the reason, maddened him; in his 
fits of drunkenness he gave cruel orders, 
and made them mutilate his fellows at the 
table. His avarice was insatiable ; his debau- 


fled, in order to escape the chastisement of | cheries and cruelties equalled those of Nero. 
his perfidy. Constantine sent emissaries in| Not being able to conquer the resistance of a 
pursuit of him, who took him at Marseilles, | Christian lady, named Sophronia, whom he 
and strangled him ina — wished to dishonour, he sent soldiers to bring 
After the abdication of Diocletian and) her from her house—when this courageous 
imian, Constantine Chlorus and Valerius | female, feigning compliance with his desires, 
Maximin divided the empire between them. | demanded only time to clothe herself richly, 
Constantine Chlorus made his reign renowned | to appear before him, and entered her dress- 
by hie great exploits. He recovered Britain, | ing chamber; as she did not return, the im- 
defeated sixty thousand Germans, and built | patient soldiers forced the door, and found her 
the city of Spires, on*the Rhine. His domi- | dead body with a poignard in her bosom. 
nion extended over England, which he had} A Christian virgin, of Antioch, named Pe- 
conquered, Illyria, Asia, and all the provinces | lagia, with her mother and sisters, also slew 
of the East. This prince loved men of let- | themselves, to avoid the danger to which 
ters, was liberal, and so great an enemy of | they were exposed from the pursuit of Maxi- 
ostentation that his table was served on/| min, the colleague of Maxentius. 
earthen dishes. On t festivals of cere-| War was then declared between Maxentius | 
mony, he besought his friends to lend him|and Constantine. The latter approached 
_ services of plate. Rome, and issued a proclamation, in which 
ae his reign the Christians ee a | he declared that he came not to make war 
profound peace. It is even related of him, | upon the Romans, but to deliver the capital 
that having made a decree, in which he or- | from a monster, who caused the people to be 
dered the faithful, who held places in the | massacred by his Preetorian soldiers. 
state, to sacrifice to idola, or to quit them,| Maxentius, on his side, sought to procure 
some preferring exile to place, retired ; but| victory by magical operations. He immolated 
the prince recalled them, haming them before | lions in impious sacrifices, and caused preg- 
the court, “his true friends,” and sent away | nant women to be opened, in order to examine 
those who had had the weakness to sacrifice| the children in their wombs, and consultexi 
to idgle, reproaching their apostasy with bit- | auguries. The oracles being unfavourable, thes 
a and adding, “ No,—those who are not | affrighted prince quitted the palace, with hie 
faithful to God, cannot be devoted servants tq| wife and son, to retire to a private house. 
the emperor.” Constantine Chlorus died at | Neverthelesa, he caused his troops to rally 
York, in England, after having crowned Con- | forth from Rome. They consisted of an hun- 
stantine, his son. . dred and sixty thousand infantry, and eighteer 
Galenus Maximin, before coming to the! thousand cavalry. His army having passe. 
empire, had gained two great battles over the | the Tiber, encountered that of Constantine 
Persians, and had lost a third by his impru-| which numbered eighty thousand infantr' 
dence when he was yet but Cesar. His first|and eight thousand cavalry, and the battl 
act of power was a declaration of war against | commenced. 
this people ; he conquered them, pill their} At the same moment, a violent seditio 
camp. seized the person of king Nors, with | broke out in Rome. The people, indignaz 
his ily, and by his conquests extended | at the conduct of Maxentius, whom superst 
the frontiers of the empire to the Tigris. tion and cowardice had retained in the cit: 
He chose as his successors his two ne-| precipitated themselves towards the Circu 
phews. C. Valerius Maximin, called Daza| where the prince was giving public games, | 


ip, 
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honour of his advent to the empire, and made 
him hear this terrible shout, “ Death to the 
aitor?! Death to the coward and the traitor! 
Glory to the invincible Constantine!” Maxen- 
tius, alarmed these shouts of admiration 
for his rival, from the circus, and ordered 
the senators to consult the Sybilline books. 
They replied, that they announced that on 
that very day the enemy of the Romans 
would perish miserably ; then the prince, re- 
rding the victory assured, rejoined his army. 
his leaving Rome, however, screech owls 
themeelves on the walls of the city, 
and followed him even to the field of battle. 
This sinister presage, seen by all the army, 
abated the courage of his soldiers. Their 
‘ ranks gjve way before the legions of Con- 
stantine, and the route commences. Maxen- 
tius himself, drawn along by the crowd, re- 
ins the bridge of boats which he had built ; 
chance or treason, the boats separate, an 
he falls intoghe river, where he is drowned. 
Marentius thus became the victim of the 
snare which he had laid for Constantine, for 
the bridge was built in such a way, that in 
case of route, his enemies traversing it, it 
would break in the middle, and submerge 
them in the Tiber. The next day his body 
was found, and his head was cut off and car- 
tied through the streets of Rome on the point 
of a pike. 

Constantine, master of the empire, assocj- 
ated with him Licinius, who had espoused 
his sister, Constantia. These two princes 
destroyed the army of Jovius Maximin, who 
affected the title of emperor. 

Licinius was the son of a peasant of Dacia ; 
by his courage he had advanced, step by step 
in the army, to its highest dignities, and had 
been made Cæsar by the emperor Galerius. 
Become prince, he showed himself avari- 
cous, transported, intemperate, shameless; 
es if the sapreme rank must bestow all vices, 
at the same time it does the power of grati- 
fying them. In his extreme ignorance, he 


called hi men “a poison, a public pest,” 
and cansed therm to be put to death, though 
gtultless of any crime. 


He soon became suspected by his colleague 
becanse he renewed the persecution against 
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frequently given excessive praise to this em- 
peror, the first who declared himself the pro 
tector of the Christian religion. 

Cunstantine truly merited the surname of 
great, if we take this epithet in its entire ac- 
ceptation. What prudence did he not display 
in avoiding the perils which he encounte 
on his route towards the empire! What in- 
trepidity in confronting the most frightful 
perils! What valour in attacking and con- 

uering enemies, equally redoubtable for 
their bravery and their numbers! What 
courage and wisdom in holding, during thirty 
years,. the reins of an empire which was 
offered at auction! What consummate skill, 
to govern, ìn peace, so many different people, 
and to assure their hap iness by causing them 
to submit to equitable laws! , 

The portrait of Constantine, seen on its 
handsome side, presents so many brilliant 
qualities, that it serves to exhibit his defects 
in prenter contrast. 

ittle scrupulous as a Christian, he did not 
receive the sacrament of baptism until a few 
minutes before his death. 

An unnatural father, he put to death his 
son, Crispus, on the mere accusation of a 
step-mother, interested in procuring it. 

An inflexible husband, he commanded 
Fausta to be strangled in a bath. Lastly, a 
cruel politician, he shed the blood of the 
young Licinius, an amiable prince, who 
not participated in the crimes of his father, 
Licinius, and who was the only consolation 
of the unfortunate Constantia. This last act 

| of cruelty furnishes an evident proof that the 
Christianity of Constantine was but the re- 

i flection of his policy. He had need of par- 
tizans to resist his enemies, and as the Chris- 

| tians were disposed to sustain the interest of a 
prince who afforded them tranquillity, he took 
them under his protection. 

After his death, his children divided the 
jempire between them. Flavius Claudius 

Constantine the Second, had Spain, Gaul, a 

| part of the Alps, England, Ire and and the 
Orcades; Flavius Julius Constantius obtained 
Italy, Africa and its islands, Dalmatia, Maco- 
donia, the Peloponnesus, or Morea and Greece. 
Flavius Julius Constans had Asia and 





the Church, and sought to rally to his side'and Flavius Delmatius, Armenia and the 
the pagan priests. He was conquered by the | neighbouring provinces. 
toopea of his brother-in-law, and beheaded. | Delmatius was slain by his soldiers, after a 
After the defeat and death of this brutal | reign of a few years. 
tan, Constantine enjoyed in peace the sove-; Constantine the Second wished to despoil 
ign authority. This prince had a majestic ‘his brother, Constantius, of the provinces 
port and a great soul; he was brave, hardy.! which he possessed, declared war against 
provident in his enterprises; but he joined him, and sent troops to combat him; but hav- 
great vices to these good qualities. Our de- | ing been himself surprised in an ambuscade, 
aga is not to enter into the details of a life ,near Aquileia, he was throyn from his horse 
w illustrious, and we will only comment on and pierced with several mortal wounds. 
the partiality of the friends or enemies of the | Upon the news of this victory, Constantius 
fret Christian h. The one has been crossed the Alps, entered Gaul, and in two 
prodigal of extreme eulogiums on him; the | years rendered himself master of all the pro- 
others have charged his memory with every | vinces of his brother. He soon forgot the 
cmne. Envy and hatred furnished to Julian, | cares of empire in pleasures and debauchery. 
; the colours which he has em- | Then the officers of his army of Rhetia gave 
a painting the portrait of his prede- | the title of emperor to Magnentius. This un- 
the fathers of the church have | grateful and rebellious subject forgetting that 


i 
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Constantius had generously covered him with 
his own shield, in order to defend him against 
the soldiers, who were desirous to kill him, 
sent assassins against his sovereign and bene- 
factor, who massacred the prince in his tent. 

Flavius Nepotianus, in his turn, usurped 
the empire for some days, but the senator. 
Heraclidus, who was devoted to the interests 
of Maxentius, demanded of him a private in- 
terview, at which he stabbed him, and hav- 
ing cut off his head, caused it to be carried 
through the streets of Rome. 

Flavius Veteranion, on his side, took the 
title of emperor in Pannonia. He then sub- 
mitted to Constans, voluntarily despoiled him- 
self of the — and received in return the 
government o Bithynia, in which he was 
treated with the greatest honours to the time 
of his: death. 

Flavius Silvanus, after having repulsed the 
Germans, who made irruptions on the fron- 
tiers of Gaul, wished also to be named em- 
ror by the army, but Constans corrupted 
8 principal officers, who massacred him at 
Cologne, after a reign of about a month. 

Magnentius made each day fresh progre 
and advanced towards Rome by force 
marches. This usurper, a monster of ingra- 
titude, whom St. Ambrose calls “a sorcerer, a 
Judas, a second Cain, a fury, a devil,” was at 
last defeated in a great battle. Constans 
pe him to Lyons, and constrained him to 

ill himself. Decentius, who had been named 
Cesar by Magnentius, aleo put an end to his 
days, and strangled himself in despair. 

onstantius Gallus, whom Constans had 
made Cesar, wishing to abandon himself to 
acts of cruelty and insolence towards the 
conquered, was beheaded, by order of the 
emperor, who put Julian, his brother, in his 
place, He then declared war against the 
uadi and the Sarmatians, whom he over- 
came; but he was in turn conquered by Sa- 

r, the second son of Homeidas, who retook 

esopotamia and Armenia. As he was 
marching — Julian, to whom the army 
had given the title of Augustus, he was at- 
tacked by a violent flux, and died, near 
Mount Taurus, in Mesopotamia. 

Flavius Claudius Julian, surnamed the 
apostate, was chosen emperor. This prince, 

ter having abjured Christianity, which he 
professed in his early years, bestowed upon 
pagans the cares of the magistracy, closed 
the schools of the Christians, and prohibited 
them from teaching their children rhetoric, 
ee philosophy. The Catholics relate 
that this prince, having determined to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem, in order to falsify 
the prophecies, was compelled to abandon 
his rash enterprize, by the bursting forth of 
subterranean fires, which miraculously de- 
stroyed the new foundations. 

Some historians have elevated Julian above 
Constantine, and affirm that this prince had a 


* 


them from worshipping in public. 
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In a battle with these people he was wounded 
with a poisoned javelin, and died on the field 
of battle. The priests affirm that it fell imm 
heaven, asa sign of the wrath of God, and 
that Julian exclaimed, whilst plucking oat 
the slaughtering steel, Thou hast conquered, 


O Galilean.” 
With this anpa ended the 
Constantine, a dynasty which 
Christianity a great protector and a redoubt- 
able enemy. Julian, from the different ver- 
sions of authors, offers one of the most en- 
barrassing problems to be solved by history. By 
turns humane and inary, rash and wise, 
avaricious and prodigal, severe towards him- 
self and blameably indulgent towards his fa- 
vourites, he appears to unite in his own person . 
all contrasts. — the priests, ìn 
heaping upon his memory the gravest accu- 
sations, convince us that he was endowed 
with good qualities, and that his faults were 
consequent upon his admiratiog, for rhetori- 
cians. Among his principal works, which 
have come down to us, may be cited as re- 
markable, an allegorical fable, a writing enti- 
tled Misopogon, a discourse in honour of Cy- 
bele, another 1n honour of Diogenes, and a 
collection of sixty letters, among which is a 
long epistle to Themistius, which is regarded 
as one of the most complete treatises extant 
of the duties of a sovereign towards his peo- 
ple. This last composition is, beyond doubt, 
the best conceived and most elevated, as re- 
gards style. His Book of the Cæsars forms a 
necessary addition to the critical history of 
the Roman empire. Julian condemns, with 
finesse, the mysteries of Christianity, and 
blames Constantine and his descendants for 
the intolerance they had shown, in order to 
assure the triumph of the new religion. At 
the last, in his indignation, the — 
emperor does not hesitate to add, that the 
peaa misfortune for a people is to confide 
eir — the hands of priests and kings 
Julian, when dying, designated Procepius 
his cousin, as his successor, but the soldier 
offered the crown to Flavius Jovian, of Pan 
nonia, who refused the honour, declaring tha 
being a Christian, he could only comman 
men of his own religion. The legions e: 
claimed that they would consent to be ba: 
tized, if he would accept the empire. H 
first care was to conclude a peace, for thir 
years, with Sapor the Second, to whom | 
restored five provinces, which Galerius h 
taken, and engaged not to succour Arsac: 
the Armenian. He then occupied hime 
with the interests of religion, made terril 
decrees against’ the Jews, and prohibit 
T 
prince reversed the edicts of his predecessx 
re-established St. Athanasiusand the bishe 
banished by Constans and Julian, restorec 
na faithful and to aa arlene e prope 
nours, revenues and privi which | 
from them. j . 


dynasty of 
given to 


more brilliant and better cultivated under- | been 


„standing than his predecessor, His reign was 
af short duration, and was terminated by his 
unfortunate expedition against the Persians. 


All these beautiful actions certainly mer 
the honours of saintship, ìf, in the first age 
Christianity, they had been accustome: 
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this sort of apotheosis. The prince died sud- 
denly, after a reign of seven months, and the 
eburch has forgotten to canonize him. 
Flavius Valentinian, the son of Gratian, the 
rope maker, who sold ropes, near Belgrade, 
was chosen emperor by the soldiers, after the 
death of Jovian. His strength was so extra- 
ordinary that he overthrew, at once, five of 
the strongest men of his army. During his 


reign a law was enacted, gi permission 
to — two wives. diis pance died of 
apoplexy. 

A who was associated with him in 
the government, conquered the tyrant Pro- 

s, a relative of Julian the apostate, and 
gained a great victory over Anthanaric, king 
of the Goths ; but his wife having drawn him 
off to Arianism, he persecuted the faithful, 
which caused the soldiers to burn him alive 
in his tent. . 

After him the crown fell to Flavius Gra- 
tian, the son of Valentinian the First and of 
Severa. This prince,.brought up by the poet 
Ausonius, of Bordeaux, divided the empire 
with the young Valentinian. He was gene- 
tous, sober and laborious. He made war suc- 
cessfully on the Alani, the Huns and the 
Goths. Then he gave himself up to — 
abandonitig to his courtiers the affairs o 
government, to devote himself entirely to 
— the chase and debauchery—Magnus 

aximus, who was desirous of seizing on the 
sovereignty of the British Isles, availed him- 
self of the improvidence of Gratian to assas- 
einate him. 

Valentinian the Second, or the young, had 


to sustain a terrible war — the t 
Maximus, who passed the Alps, and obliged 
him to take refuge in Thessalonica, and even 
in the East. : 
Theodosius arrested the progress of this 
dangerous erlemy, gave him battle under the 
of Milan, in which Maximus wa 
slain, and re-established Valentinian upon his 
throne. This unfortunate prince did not long 
enjoy his power. He terminated his days 
wretchedly, at Vienne, in Dauphiny, where 
he was strangled by his eunuchs, who an- 
nounced that be had committed suicide from 
despair. 
alentinian and Theodosius, in order to at- 
tach the clergy to them, and to Ta 
their authority, made laws which prohibited 
the offering of sacrifices to false goda, from 
opening the pagan temples, from preserving 
idols, or even burning incense to the house- 


hold gods. 
During his whole reign Theodosius had no 


other desire than that of rendering his snb- . 


jects happy, and of honouring the Deity by the 
worship of the true religion. This prince, 
elevated to the throne on account of his merit, 
hed the good fortune to raise up the empire 
when near its fall, and not only had the 

to conquer his own empire ; but, what is still 
more glorious, fortune having given him an- 
other empire, he had sufficient grandeur ef 
soul to restore it to the young Valentiniam 
In fine, his life was filled with generous ac- 
tions, and his acts of weakness, taking their 
source in ess of his heart, rendered his 
virtues still more brilliant. 
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ANASTASIUS THE FIRST, FORTY-FIRST POPE. . | 
[A. D.398.—Ancapius and Hononivs THE Fiast, Emperors.] 


Ordination of Anastastus—Two w 
a schism in the pe aad of 
sued by Marcella, who causes t 


A rrw oP after the death of pope Siricus, | 
e 


First, a Roman by 


At tho tine of his advent to the Holy See, 
the church was troubled by the errors of Ori- 
and two ladies of illustrious birth, Me- 
ia and Marcella, divided the faithful into 
two hostile factions. f Aquil y 
— priest o ileia, w 
- lived at Jerusalem about twenty-five years, 
with Melania, came to Rome, to publish a 
Latin version of the Apology of Origen, attri- 
buted to the martyr St. Pamphilius. He 
bduced a letter to show that the works of 
had been falsified, and that the new 
translation, called Periarchon, was the only 
tue one. After having propagated his doc- 
(mes, Rafinus retired to the city of Aquileia, 
lus country, with a letter of communion, 


then 





celebrated for their beauty, Melanta and Marcella, exerte 
ufinus of, Aquileia, 
pontf to excommunicate him—Death of Anastasius. - 


and of Melania—Rujfinus ts pur- 


which pope Siricus had granted him without 


was | difficulty. But, during the reign of Anasta- 


sips, a Roman lady, named Marcella, who 
was furious against Rufinus for having des- 
pised her favours, pointed out to the pontiff 
the doctrines of the philosophical priest. 

He was accused of having propagated the 
errors of Origen; hia translation of the Prm- 
cipia was produced, and as he had not put 
his name to the work, his enemies poin 
out copies carrected by his own hand. He, 
wamed of what was plotting against his 
writings, refused even to reply to the pontiff, 
and remained in Aquileia. 

Anastasius, St. Jerome, and the other oppo- 
nents of Rufinus, in spite of the proteste of 
his epes and the orthodoxy of his confes- 
sion of faith, eondemned him, in order to 
satisfy the demands of a courtezan. 
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The whole reign of Anastasius was passed | of Carthage. The holy father died on the 


in the midst of theological quarrels between | 4th of il, 402, after four years of pont> 
the Donatists and the X of the church | ficate AE oR 








INNOCENT THE FIRST, FORTY-SECOND POPE. | 
[A. D. 402.—Arcapivs, Honorrvs, and Tuxoposrus ruz Youncer, Emperors.] 


Election of Innocent—Victory of Stilico—Schism in the Eastern church—The pope defends St. 
John Chrysostom—Celibacy of the priests—Incontinence of monks—Violence towards monks 
and virgins—The Pope writes to the emperor Honorius—Vigilantius declares against the cele 
bacy of the priests—He blames the avarice of the popes—Monks the scourge of nations— Death 
of St. Chrysostom—First siege of Rome by Alaric—The pope permits the senators to sacrifice 
to false econd stege of Rome—Victory of Honorius—The emperor refuses a just 
satisfaction to the Gothtc king—Capture and sack of Rome—New pillage of Rome—The 
cowardly abandons hts flock—He returns to Rome—Birth of Pelagiantsm—Satire on 
monks—Celestius and Pelagius tn oon eee St. Augustin—Violent character of 
St. Augustin—The council of- Diospolis approves the doctrines of Pelagius—Virgins vw 
lated— Ambition of i Se a of Carthuge—Reply of the pontiff—He ts accused of fo 
vouring the heresy—Decretals of Innoceni—Not true that he excommunicated the emperor 

Arcadtus, and the empress Eudorta—Death of the pope—His character. 


fyxocent the First was from the city of Al-| husband, espouses another man, she is an 
bano, near to Rome. After his elevation to the ' adulteress, and is repulsed by the church. Ob- 
Holy See, the Goths, who threatened Italy| serve the same rigour with respect to her 
with a frightful desolation, were repulsed by | who, after having been united to an immortal 
Stilico, who gained over them a brilliant | spouse, shall pass to human marriage.” It is 
‘victory. to a decision so ridiculous, that we owe the 

Delivered from fear of the barbarians, the | slavery of the convents. 
priests recommenced their religious quarrels,| Nevertheless, the pontiffs admit of recla- 
and new schisms soon broke out in the East- | mations from vows extracted by violence. But 
ern church. Theophilus, bishop of Alexan-|the unfortunate .victims, in order to be un- 
dria, sustained by the emperor, had deposed | bound from their oath, must offer to the holy 
St. Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople, | father presents and money. Complaints the 
and in advising the pope of his judgment had | most legitimate were then admitted or re 
refused to explain the motives of the excom- | jected, in accordance with the amount of the 
munication. Innocent received also a letter | sums sent to Rome. Now, nations more en- 
from Chrysostom, informing him of all that | lightened have learned that the vows of celi- 
had passed in the first synod, which had pro- | bacy could be broken, even without the au- 
nounced his —— and in the second as- | thority of the pope; and the example of our 
sembly, which had condemned him to ban- | priests proves that no one can dispense with 
ishment. The pope received, with great | obedience to the laws of nature. 
honours, the deputies from the patriarch, and| Innocent appeared to have forgotten the 
those from Theophilus; but in order not to| quarrels of the Orientals, when he received a 
compromit the dignity of his see, on a ques- | letter from twenty-five bishops, who sustained 
tion so important, he referred its examination | the cause of Chrysostom. At the same time, 
to an approaching council of the bishops of | Domitian and Vall arrived at Rome, 
the East and the West. charged to submit to the holy father the com- 

Many decisions on the celibacy of priests ! plaints of the churches of Mesopotamia. The 
are attributed to this holy father, prohibiting | two priests rendered to him an account of the 
ecclesiastics from living in carnal intercourse | violence used by Optatus, prefect of Constan- 
with their wives, and ordering monks to live | tinople, against Olympia and Pentadias, wo- 
in continence. But nature is stronger than 'men of high birth, and of consular farnilies. 
the laws of men; and the bulls of the porun i They brought with them, also, monks and 
like the decrees of his successors, will be al- | virgins, who exhibited their backs black and 
ways impotent in arresting the disorders of | blue, and the marks of the scourge upon thei 
ministers, and the debaucheries of convents. , shoulders. 

In his rules, Innocent prohibits ecclesias- | The pontiff, touched with their misfortunes. 
tical orders from being conferred on the offi- | wrote to the emperor Honorius, beseeching 
cers of the emperor, or on persons filling public | him to assemble a council, which should pu 

He orders priests to refuse peni-|an end to the cruel] discussions which dia 
tence to virgins solemnly consecrated to God, | tracted the church. 
when they should be desirous of engaging in| The deputies of the pope, and of the bi 
the bonds of matrimony. “If a woman,” | shops of Italy, directed their steps towarcl 
says the holy father, “during the life of her! Constantinople, in order to place their «le 
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spatches in the hands of — but the 
enemies of the patriarch rendered the depu- 
tation odious, accused Innocent of wishing to 
calmmniate them, and drove away his embas- 

sadors in disgrace. 
During the year 406 a the first book 
tiest, versed in the 


of Youn a learned 

knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, nourished 
ty — "aring of — — and 
janing to-profound knowledge an eloquence 
which sachanted the — He dsclaied 
boldly against the abuses introduced into re- 
ligion, blamed the celibacy of ecclesiastics, 
condemned the worship of relics, called those 
who honoured them cineraries and idolaters, 
and treated as a pagan superstition the cus- 
tom of lighting wax tapers in honour of saints. 

In his writings, Vigilant maintained that 
the faithful should not pray for the dead. He 
besought them not to send alms to the Pope, 
nor to sell their goods to give them to the 
poor, maintaining that it was better to pre- 
serve and distribute the revenues themselves. 
Ho condemned the licentious life of the clois- 
ters, and opposed the celebration of nocturnal 
masses in the churches, where sacrilegious 
impurities were committed. 

is admirable man, who dared to speak a 

eo firm, in ages of slavery and fa- 

aaticism, could not abolish any of the ridicu- 

lons practices introduced by 

ambition of the monks, who multiplied among 

all nations, of which they became the most 

— died at Coma be 14th 

om died at na, on the 14t 

of September, in the year 407; but this event 

did not terminate the discussions of the East- 
em and Western churches. 

At the commencement of the year 408, the 
redoubtable Alaric proposed a treaty of alli- 
ance with the emperor Honorius. His ad- 
vances having been repulsed, the Goths ap- 

hed Rome and besieged it, blockading 
it entirely, by land and sea, so as to prevent 
provisions from entering it. 

The inhabitants, decimated by famine and 
pestilence, made Jamentable complaints, and 
wished to open the gates to the conqueror. 
In this extremity, the senators thought it ne- 
essary to sacrifice in the capitol and other 
temples, in order to rouse the courage of the 
people. They consulted Innocent, who gave 
az example of noble disinterestedness, pre- 
ferting the safety of the city to the rigorous 
observance of the Christian faith, and per- 
mitted them to make public sacrifices, in 
honour of the ancient gods. 
ihe pagan sacrifices were as useless as the 

ls processions, and they were obli 
to means to — Alaric. They 
treated with him, agreed to purchase 
peace from him, paying a ransom of five thou- 
mad pounds of gold, thirty thousand pounds 


of silver, four 
thousand skins of scarlet colour, and three 
thousand ds of pepper. 


l poun 
bien was levied on the fortunes of the citizens, 
use 


° 


thousand tunics of silk, three 


Were stil obliged, in — to complete tho | 


VoL. I. 


@ avarice and 


new insult, laid siege a 
This contribu- | took the city by treason, on the 24th of August, 
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sum demanded by the barbarians, to despoil 
the temples of their idols, and to melt down 
the statues of gold and silver. The Romans 


promised, beside, to cause the emperor to 


conclude an alliance with him. 
The king of the Goths having rained the 
siege, came to Rimini to meet Honorius, and 
ropose to him peace on advantageous terms. 
Jorius prefect of the Prætoriansof Italy, who 
was charged to confer with Alaric, broke off 
the negotiation, by refusing him the general 
command of the armies of the emperor. 

The senate, fearing the consequences of 
this rupture, sent a solemn embassy to the 
Gothic king; but Innocent, chief of the de- 

utation, not being able to obtain any thing 
from the irritated monarch, and fearing the 
effects of his vengeance, hastened to take 
refuge at Ravenna, near Honorius, and aban- 
doned his flock to the rage of the conqueror. 

Alaric a second time besieged the hol 
city, and having rendered himself master o 
the port, forced the Romans to declare as 
emperor, Attala, prefectof the city. The new 
Cæsar, elated by his good fortune, no longer 
consulted the Alaric. He sent to Africa 
a general named Constant, charged to cause 
his authority to be made known, without 
giving him the forces necessary to sustain his 

retensions. He himself, deceived by vain 

opes, marched towards Ravenna. Honorius, 
— sent to him his highest officers, 
offering to receive him as his colleague ; but 
Attala repulsed the embassadors, ordering the 
emperor to choose an island, or designate a 
province, to which to retire. 

Honorius, having then disposed of his 
vessels, did but wait a favourable wind to 
fly to his nephew Theodosius, when he re- 
ceived from the East unexpected succours. 
At the same time Attala learned that Constant 
had been defeated by Heraclian, governor of 
Africa, and that the fleet of his enemy guarded 
so well the ports of Rome, that provisions 
could no more be brought into the city. He 
then retraced his steps to defend his capitol. 
But the Gothic king, irritated by the ingratitude 
with which he had repaid his benefits, recon- 
ciled himself to Honorius, and despoiled his 
protegé of the imperial purple, after a reign 
of a year. 

Alaric then directed his steps towards the 
Alps, and came to within three leagues of 
Ravenna, to show that he really desired peace. 
He announced that he no more demanded 
great provinces, nor the command of the ar- 
mies of the emperor, but only a small sum of 
money, a certain quantity of wheat for the 
support of his troops, and two small provinces 
at the extremity of Germany, which paid ne 
tribute to the empire, and were exposed to the 
incursions of the barbarians. 

Honorius, yielding to bad advice, refused 
to grant him these. The king, furious at thie 

third time to Rome, 


it up to his soldiers to be pil- 


410, and — 
was no public treasury. They | laged. church of St. Peter was alone 
spared, by order of the conqueror. But the 
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pant, who had foreseen the misfortune of the ¿mulated mountains of volumes against this 
oly city, for the second time cowardly aban- | new heresy. 


doned his see, and took refuge at Ravenna | Pelagius having demanded permission to 


with the emperor. 

The pi 
sallied from Rome, and 
where his troops sacke 


8 
Nola. 


justify his doctrines before a council, forty 


lage lasted three days. Then Alaric | bishops assembled at Diospolis in Palestine. 
into Campania, | After having 
After having | tested artic 


taken cognizance of all the con- 
es, the fathers rendered the fol- 


ravaged all that part of Italy, the king of the |lowing decree: “We are satisfied with the 
Goths died at Cosenza, in returning from Reg- | declarations of the monk Pelagius here pre- 
io. His step-brother Ataulf having succeeded |sent, who agrees in holy doctrine, and con- 


) passe 


again through Rome, which he |demns that which is contrary to the faith of 


peed anew. The greater part of the in- |the church. We declare that he is in eccle- 
bitants were reduced to a deplorable indi- | siastic and Catholic communion.” 


gence ; almost all the Christians were dis- 


Theodore of Mopsuesta, celebrated for his 


persed, and constrained to seek refuge in the | profound learning and great wisdom, was one 
neighbouring cities of Tuscany, in Sicily, Af-|of the most powerful supporterseof Pelagius 


rica, Egypt, the East, and Palestine. 


Innocent returned to hia see when the dan- |also favoured the new doctrine. 


ger was 
general 


in the East. John, bishop of Jerusalem, 


In order 


ssed, and availed himself of the |to render the Pelagians odious, St. Jerome 
esolation to crush the remains of | brought an atrocious accusation against them. 


idol worship, and strengthen his spiritual au- | He wrote to the pope, that their furious band 


thority. 


e drove the Novatians from the | had attacked him ina monastery, which hey 


. city, and pursued with extreme rigour all un- | had delivered to the flames, after having pil- 


fortunate heretics. 


The noise of the conference at Carthage, |to save 
in 411, between the orthodox and Donatists, 


laged it ; tbat he himself had been constrained 
himself in a fortified tower. 


The pontiff addressed a long letter to Jobn 


had attracted into Africa Pelagius and Celes- |of Jerusalem, in order to point out to him the 


tius, two divines of 


great Bnitain, who had |author of these violences, and to engage him 


dwelt for a long time in Italy. Celestius was | to put a stop to them by his authority. He 

of an open character; Pelagius, on the con- | also wrote to St. Jerome a letter of consola- 

trary, was tricky, politic, and fond of good |tion, undertaking to bring his accusation be- 
er 


cheer, like all oth 


monks, whom Jerome | fore his see, in order that judgment might be 


thus criticises: “They treat their bodies with | rendered upon it. This letter is a convincing 


great a but the Christian should war 


againet t 
soul. But perhaps the 
obey the precept of the evangelist,’ which 
orders us to love our enemies.” 

Celestius rejoined his friend Pelagius in 
Palestine, where their works were favourably 
received. Count Marcellinus, the governor 
of the province, wished to examine into their 
doctrine, and addreseed himself to St. Au- 
gustin. The bishop of Hippo replied by this 
eaptious proposition: “Yes, man can be with- 
eat sin, by aid of the grace of God, but it 
never happens.” The English monk taught 
the same doctrine, affirming that God could 

rant this grace to his elect. Thus the dif- 
erence in the two sentiments consisted in a 
amaie on words; but fearing to draw on him- 
self this redoubtable adversary, he wrote to 
St. Augustin a letter, full of protests on the 
orthodoxy of his’ faith, and was prodigal of 
excessive praise towards him. The holy 
bishop being fiattered in his vanity, received 
him to the communion. 

Pelagius had as yet published nothing but 
a small commentary on the” Epistles of St. 
Paul, and a letter, addressed to a beautiful 
woman named Demetria, who made a profes- 
sion ef virginity. This piece has been attri- 
buted to St. Jerome or St. Augustin, so subtle 
was the venom of his errors. 

But when his treatise appeared, entitled 
“The natural power of man to build up again 
the right of free will,” a general reprobation 

ted the daring innovator. St. Jerome re- 
ted it by dialogues, and St. Augustin accu- 


roof of the ambition of the popes, who al- 


e flesh, which is the enemy of the | lowed no opportunity of usurping new rights 
do this in qrder to |in the church to escape them. 


The bishops of the province of Africa as- 
sembled as usual at Carthage, in their annual 
council. The fathers, yielding to the solici- 
tations of the bishop of Hippo decided that 
Pelagius and Celestius should be anathema- 
tized, in order that the fear of excommunica- 
tion might bring back all whom they had 
deceived, even if it should not have that effect 
upomthemselves. The council then wished 
to inform the pope of the judgment which it 
had decreed, in order to give it more so- 
lemnity, through the aid of the authority of 
the see of Rome, and gent to the holy fathe: 
the proceedings of the synod, as well as the 
writings of the bishops Heros and Lazarus. 

The synod, govemed by St. Augustin, re 
futed, summarily, the principles attributed t 
Pelagius, and finished its bulls of excommu 
nication as follows: “ We ordain that Pelagiu 
and Celestius disavow this doctrine, and th 
writings produced in its defence, althouc 
we have not been able to convince them «u 
falsehood ; for we anathematize in gener 
those who teach that human nature can c 
itself avoid sin; and those who show then 
selves to be the enemies of prace.?? Th 
anathema could not reach Pelagius, w] 
maintained, on the contrary, the necessity « 
grace, in order to live without sin. 

The pope replied to the synodical lette 
of the council. He bestowed great eulogiuy 
on the bishops, for the vigour with which th 


had condemned error, and for the respect th 
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had evineed for the Holy See, in consulti 

it in regard to their decisions. He add 

with intolerable pride, that they had con- 

formed to the laws of the church, which com- 

manded that all ecolesiastical causes, before 

ee ee decided in the provinces, 
be submitted to the judgment of the 


successor of St. Peter. 
“The Africans repulsed this poao of 
tàe bishop of Rome. They declared they 


_ had not written to him to ask his confirmation 
of that which they had decided, but only to 
pray him to approve of what they had done, 
which he could not refuse to do, without being 
suspected of heresy.” 

In effect, they accused Innocent of favour- 
ing Celestius ; and he, in order to set aside 
their suspicions, replied in a second letter, 
that he detested the opinions of that heretic. 
He declared that he approved of hie condem- 
nation by the bishops of Africa, and joined 
his suffrages to theirs. Then the holy father 
produced several decretals on the necessity 
of grace from Jesus Christ, who was not 
born of the person, because the con opin- 
ion was deducéd from the writings of Pela- 
gius and Celestius, a consequence which the 
two monks disavowed. He launched his ana- 
themas upon heretics who maintained that 
they had no need of the of God to make 
them good, declaring thèm unworthy of the 
communion of the faithful, and separate from 
. the church as rotten members. He adds, 
however, that if they wish to acknowledge 
their errors, and to admit the of Jesus 
Christ in sincere conversion, it is the duty of 
the church to aid them, and not refuse its 
communion to those who have fallen into 


sn. 
À great number of the decretals of this pon- 
tiff, addressed to divers bishops of Italy, but 
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without any date, have bean preserved. on 
of them, addressed to Felix, bishop of Nocera, 
is in relation to ordinations. The holy father 
declares that the mutilation of a r, or other 
part of the body, does not render it irregular, 

it is voluntary. The second is ad- 
dressed to Florentius, bishop of Tibur, accused 
of having encroached upon his neighbour. 
The pope summoned him to Rome after the 
festival of Easter, to decide upon his claims. 
In another decretal, Innocent decided that a 
second marriage, contracted during the ca 
tivity of a first wife, should be declared null, 
on her return to her husband. 

As to the apoc letter, addressed to 
the emperor Arcadius, it has evidently been 
fabricated by the monks, to sustain the fable 
of the excommunication of the emperor and 
empress. The author of this letter supposes 
that Eudoxia lived after the death of St. 
ee ; but it has been proved that she 
died shortly after the exile of that bishop. 
Besides, the popes at this period would not 
have dared: to excommunicate princes, from 
fear of the chastisement which would have 
followed. : 

St. Innocent had governed the church of 
Rome, and given laws to all the other churches, 
during nearly fifteen years, when he died on 
the 12th of ch, 417. 

. This pope, skilled in ecclesiastical laws, 
knew how to invoke traditions into use, in 
order to make new rules from them. He ex- 
hibited a jealous desire to increase the gran- 
deur of the church of Rome, and aggrandize 
the prerogatives of his see. His works were 
— ga E ir times m 
em expressions slightly inelegant. 

cna bow 1o give an admit turn to his 
thoughts and reasoning, which were fre- 
quently wanting in soundness. 





ZOZIMUS, THE FORTY-THIRD POPE. 


[A. D. 417.—Howonrrus and Tuxoposius tur Youncgr, Emperors.} 


Election yea condemns the accusers of Celestius—Receives P 
i ist i He condemns those w 
secutes the Pelagians—Wishes to exterminate them—Is convicted of 


RIOR-—. 
he had condemned— He 
& criminal imposture—His death. 


Zoziuvs, the successor of St. Innocent, was . 
a Greek by birth, and the son of a ponn 
named Abraham. very aged, he 
knew how to profit skilfully by the occasions 
which off of augmenting hie authority, 
and extending the rights of his church, in dis- 
cussions with the bishops of Gaul. 

. — after his — by the 
o a ed to 
— The Africans ore not di utd 

irregular step; an estius himse 
not attaching any t im 


gus, more crafty, did not despair 


grea ce to hisje 
appes), passed over into Palestine. But Pela- | besides, that this 
ix of bringing | spirit, would minister to 


ius to his commu- 


he had absolved, and absolves those whom 


Rome into his interests, by flattering the am- 
bition of the pontiff. 

Innocent was dead, and Zozimus had suc- 
ceeded him. Informed by Pelagius of this 
change, Celestius, driven from Constantinople, 
hastened to the West with the design of gain- 
ing the good graces of the new pope, by ac- 
cepting him as a judge of his cause. Zozi- 
mus, finding it an opportunity to increase his 
inflaence, and to draw before his tribunal cases 
of eg favourably to Celestius, and 

onsented to hear his justification. He hoped 
monk, who was of a bold 
his hatred against the 


e 
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Africans, whom he wished to humble. He 
declared Celestius to be a good Catholic, con- 
demned Heros anc Lazarus, who were the 
accusers of the Pelagian doctrine, and de- 
posed them from the — 
Emboldened by this success, the heretics 
sent to Zozimus letters of communion. Pray- 
lus, bishop of Jerusalem, recommended him 


to examine the doctrines of Pelagius; and | he 


Pelagius himself addressed the holy father, 
in order to justify his principles. These writ- 
ings having. been publicly read at Rome, all 
the assistauts and the pontiff declared that 
they contained nothing but the doctrine of the 
church. The fathers, filled with joy and ad- 
miration, could scarcely restrain their tears, 
and blamed themselves for having calumni- 
ated men of a faith so pure. But Zozimus 


was not long in contradicting himself, and 
proving by his conduct that the Holy See is 
not infallible. 


After having received Pelagius into his 
communion, and overwhelmed him with eulo- 
giums; after having launched anathemas 
against his — holy father, shaken 
by the firmness of the bishops of Africa, con- 
demned authentically the Pelagians, under 
the pretext that Celestius had absented him- 
self from Rome without his permission. He 
wrote to the bishops of Afnca and all the 
churches, to advise them of this new decision. 
In his bulls he explained the errors of which 
Celestius had been accused by Paulinus, and 
did not omit any of the calumnies with which 
the two authors of Pelagianism had been over- 
whelmed, declaring them excommunicated, 
and reduced to the rank of penitents. Fol- 
lowing the custom of courts, the will of the 
master changed the opinion of the synod, and 
all the clergy of Rome confirmed the Judg- 
ment of the i 

Zozimus wished to make his zeal inst 
the heresy which he had protected, bri liant, 
in order to stifle the complaints of the victims 
of his inconsistency. He sent to the emperor 
Honorius a copy of the judgment which he 
had pronounced, against Pelagius and Celes- 
tius, and demanding that the heretics should 
be immediately driven from Rome. The em- 
peror dared not resist the wishes of the pon- 


tiff, and gave a rescript against the Pelagian 
orderina (hat their tollwere should ba de 
nounce 


to the istrates, and those guilty 
of the heresy sho id be sent into perpetual 
banishment, and their property be confisckted. 

The pope, become more powerful by the 
weakness of Honoriu pursued with bitter- 
ness the design which he had formed of exter- 
minating the friends of Pelagius. He deposed 
all the bishops who re to subscribe to 
the condemnation of the new heresy; gave 
orders to drive them from Italy, to tear 
them from their dwellings by a rude soldiery. 
This persecution caused the conversion of a 
large number of priests, who consented to 
submit to the Hdly See, to re-enter their 
churches. But ei b 


ighteen bishops firmly main- 
tained their opino _and among ikem is 


, bishop of Eclana. | of his em 
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Celestius, they 
boidly replied, that they refused to subscribe 
to the last letter of Zozimus, and did not re- 
——— of the bishop of Rome. 
_ Zoziraus, 

in 


whose adventurous spirit de- 
ties, had to maintain a violent 
quarrel with the bishops of Africa, in which 
was convicted of imposture. The fact 
presents some curious incidents, which de- 
serve to be related. A priest named —— 
refusing to submit to a punishment which 
been inflicted on him by Urban, bishop of 
Sicca, in Eastern Mauritania, a ed 
ee aes to ae bi — 
isstepa irregular in Alri use 
the courcilef Miletus had prohibited this kind 
of appeal; but the pope, without much ex- 
amination, as to whether the means which 
offered themselves to subserve his ambition 
were legitimate, availed himself of the op- 
portunity, and sent three legates into Africa. 

The deputies, on arriving at Carthage, found 
the bishops assembled in a synod, presided 
over by Aurelius. They presented the in- 
etructions with which they were charged, and 
demanded permission to read them in the 
council. The letters of the holy father con- 
tained four articles: the first authorized ap- 
peals from bishops to the pope; the second 
prohibited the journeys of bishops to court ; 
the third permitted priests and deacons to 
a from the excommunication of their 
bishop to neighbouring prelates; the fourth 
commanded the bishops to excommunicate or 
cite bishop Urban toappear before the pontiff, 
if he did not receive Apianius into his com- 
munion. 

The fathers adoptee the second article 
without any difficulty, for the bishops of Af- 
rica had already made a caħon in the council 
of Carthage, to prevent bishops and priests 
from resorting to the court of fomo. Bat on 
the first article, which permitted bishops to 
appeal to the pope from the judgments which 
condemned them, and on the third, which 
sent back the causes of the clergy to neigh- 
bouring bishops, the prelates repulsed ‘the 
pretensions of the pope. 

To put an end to opposition, Zozimus had 
the impudence to assert that the canons of 
the council of Nice declared that all Chris- 
tian kingdoms were, in the last resort, under 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal of Rome. The 
Africans, surprised at hearing canons quoted 
of which they had no knowledge, ordered 
researches to be made into the copies of the 
decrees of the council of Nice, which were 
in the archives of the church at Carthage ; 
and having discovered that Zozimus relied 
upon decisions which were not in existence 
they declared, in full synod, that the ponti 
was an infamous usurper. 

The act of the pope was a piece of knavery 
of the most criminal character, and which we 
cannot too much condemn. But he had not 
the grief to survive his shame. He died on 
the 26th of Decembex, 418, before the return 

baseadors, and was interted on the 
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rad tò Tibur, near the body of St. Law-' showed himself the enemy of repose 
tence. tranquillity. The zeal which he bore for re- 
Zozimus is accused of — trampled ligion was the effect of his ambition, which 
under foot all laws, human divine, to! seconded marvellougly a great skill in public 
satisfy his unbridled ambition. Skilful in di- | affairs, and a tortuous policy, which Machia- 
vung the weak peint of his adverearies, he vel would not have disowned. 
forgot nothing which could injure them. Of {| The church has, nevertheless, conferred 
an excessive pride, he pushed his audacity to | upon the pontiff the title of saint ; but if God 
its extreme limits, and when he perceived ; has received Zozimus into his royal kingdom, 
that the bow wae about to break from the | and pardoned his execrable qabition, iS re- 
force of its tension, he suddenly relaxed it. | volting injustice, and his bold impostures, no 
His conduct was artificial; and he always , one need fear eternal damnation ! 


TT 


and 
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BONIFACE THE FIRST, FORTY-FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 418.—Honorivs and Tuzoposivus THE SECOND, Emperors.] 


Schism in the church—Eulalius and Boniface—The two popes excite revolts in the holy city— 
The emperor declares inst Boniface—The partizans of Boniface write to the emperor 
against Eulalius—Council of Ravenna—Eulalius enters Rome in opposition to the decree of 
Honorius—He is driven from the city, and Boniface re-established as Rescript of the 

emperor—Elections of popes in the fifth century—Sixth council of Carthage —The ambition 

of the pontiffs — Theodostus—Death of Boniface. 


Arter the death of pope Zozimus, Sym-'he resisted, and to punish the rebellious as 
machus, prefect of Bome | harangued the peo- nee deserved. 
ple, to warm them that they should leave to: Symmachus sent his secretary to inform 
the clergy the freedom of election He threat- Boniface that he was coming to find him, to 
ened, at the same time, the trades-people and advise him of the will of the emperor; but 
chiefs of the quarters with terrible puniah- ; the latter, who held his meeting in the church 
meats, if they troubled the peace of the of St. Paul, despised his orders, and caused 


city. 

me priests then assembled, according to 
custom, to proceed to an election; but before 
the funeral of Zozimus took place, the arch- 
deacon Eulalius resolved to usurp the ponti- , 
fical chair; and at the head of his faction he 
took possession of the church of the Lateran, 
closing all the entrances to it. His party was 
composed of deacons, some priests, and a 
very large number of citizens, who remained 
two entire days in the church, waiting for the 
solemn moment of ordination, that is, the next 
Sunday. The other faction of the clergy and the 
people assembled in the church of Theodore, 
resolved to elect Boniface, and sent to Eulalius 

ee priests, to order him not to undertake 
any thing without the participation of the ma- 
jonty of the clergy; but the embassadors 
were maltreated and detained as prisoners. 

Eulalias, supported by the aid of Symma- 
chus, was ordained by the bishop of Ostia, 
and Boniface received the imposition of hands 
ia the church of St. Marcel. 

The prefect Symmachus wrote to the em- 
peror Hunorius, who was at Ravenna, to ad- 
vue him of what was passing in Rome. He 
condemned the election of Boniface, and de- 
manded bis orders, in order to execute his 

dgment, addressing him at the same time 
vourably to the cause of Eulalius. 


Syumacise dsclared for Edlaliua and Py 

i or 

bus resrri t, ordered Boniface io lare Kamne, 
commanding the prefect ta drive him out, i 


his people to beat the officer whom Symma- 

chus had sent, and entered the city in defiance 

of the prefect and his people. The troops 

then came to disperse the people who accom- 

panied the pope, and to disen their officer, 

who had been almost killed in the tumult. 

An account was rendered to the emperor of , 
all these disorders, and the pontiff Boniface 

was accused of having excited them. 

Eulalius always exercised the functions of 
the episcopate in the part of the city which 
hed recognized him as pontiff ; but the priests, 
the partizansof Boniface, wrote to the prince 
to set him against Eulalius, affirming that he 
had been misadvised. They besought him 
to revoke his first orders, and to order to his 
court the — and those who sustained 
him, promising that Boniface would render 
himself there with his clergy. They be- 
sought him, besides, to drive trom Rome the 
faithful who refused to conform to his deci- 
sion. 

Honorius consented to suspend his first de- 
oree, and signified to Boniface and Eulalius 
that they should come to Ravenna, under pain 
of deposition, accompanied by the prelates 
who had ordained them both. 

The bishops, convoked to Ravenna, assem- 
bled in council, and put cff the decision of 
this affair to the first day of May, after the 
celebration of the festival of Easter. ‘The 


emperor prohibited Boniface and Eulalius from 
entering Romo under any pretext, before judg- 
ment was pronounced, and ordered that the 
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koly nye should be celebrated by Achil- 
les, bishop of Spoletta, who had not declared 
for either party. 

Eulalius, yielding to bad advice, re-entered 
the city without knowledge of Symma- 
chus, and lost by his imprudence the place 
which he might have advantageously con- 
tended for. orius, who was favourable 
to him, irritated by this disobedience, made 
a decree in these terms: “Since Eulalius has 
returned to Rome in defiance of the orders 
which prohibited the two pretenders from ap- 
roaching the city, he must instantly leave 

is church, to remove all pretence for sedi- 
tion; otherwise we shall declare him de- 
prived of his dignity. It will not be received 
as an excuse, that the people retain him b 
force; for if any one of the clergy communi- 
cates with him, he shall be punished himself, 
and the laity be banished from our states. 
We charge the bishop of Spoletta to celebrate 

‘vine service during the holy days of Easter, 
and for this purpose the church of the Late- 
ran shall be open to him alone.” 

Symmachu 
informed Eulalius of it on the same day ; the 
latter replied that he would think of it, and 
did not wish to leave Rome in spite of the 
-urgency of his friends. The next day he 
assembled the people, and seized upon the 
church of the Lateran, where he baptized and 
celebrated Easter. The prefect was then 
compelled to drive him away by his troo 
e officers to guard the church, that 
Achilles of Spoletta might celebrate the so- 
lemmity in tranquillity. Eulalius was arrested 
and sent into exile, with several clergy of his 
party, which excited new seditions. 

ə emperor Honorius, informed of all 
these disorders, declared Eulalius excluded 
from the Holy See, and Boniface at liberty to 
return to Rome to take the government of the 
charch. The senate and people evidenced 
great joy in finding an‘end put to these bloody 
quarrels, and two days afterwards Boniface, 
amid general acclamations, entered the city 
in triumph. Peace was then restored to the 
church, and Eulalius, having promised to re- 
nounce all his pretensions, received in recom- 
pense the bishopric of Nepi. 

Boniface then wrote a letter to the emperor, 
beseeching him to make an edict which 
should prevent, in future, the intrigues and 
cabals which had taken place on the death of 
a pope, in order to seize upon the bishopric 

me, 

Honorius replied to the wishes of the holy 
father by the following decree: “Tf, contrary 
to our desires, your holiness should quit the 
earth, let all thy world know they must 
abstain from intngues to be elevated to the 

apacy; thus, when two ecclesiastics shall 

© ordained contrary to the rules, neither of 
them eghall be considered ae bishop; but only 
he whose election shall be confirmed anew 
ny the consent of all;”? which shows ue that 
the bishop of Rome was elected by the clergy 
and the people, and consecrated by a bishop, 
with the consent of the emperor. 


T8 


ay 


haviny received this decree, | ° 
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The legates whom Zozimus had sent into 
Africa on the affair of Apianius, had assisted 
at the general council held in , in the 
hall of the church of Fausta, and in which 
new debates were entered upon, on the sub- 
ject of the canons falsified by the pope. After 

e conchsion of the synod, the legates re- 
tarned to Rome, and rendered an account of 
the outrage which had been committed on 
the Holy Boniface, furious, resolved to 
exterminate the Pelagians, and solicited from 
the emperor a precept, of which mention is 
made in a letter which Honorius wrote from 
Ravenna to the bishop of Carthage. It sa 
‘That in order to restrain the obstinacy of the 
bishops, who maintain still the doctrine of Pe- 
it is enjoined on Aurelius to wam them 
they do not subscribe to the condem- 
nation, they shall be deposed from the epis- 
copate, driven from their cities, and excommu- 
nicated.”” Aurelius, a submissive slave of the 
court of Rome, hastened to execute these 
orders, threatening the bishops with all the 
wrath of the prince. 

But Theodosius, shortly after his 
issued a precept against the authority of 
pope, in which he declared the sees of Illyria 
were not subjected to the judgments of the 
bishops of Rome, and that the prelates of 
Constantinople enjoyed the same privileges 
as the Roman pontiffs. The prince also or- 
dered a coueil ĩo be held at Corinth, to exam- 
ine into several disputes which had occurred 
between the churches. Boniface complained 
of this to the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
wrote to him: “If you read the canons you 
will see that yours 1s the second or third see 
after the Roman church. The great churches 
of Alexandria and Antioch guard their av- 
thority by canons, and yet they have recourse 
to our see in important affairs, as in those of 
Athanasius and Flavian of Antioch. I pro- 
hibit you then from assembling to discuss the 
ordination of Perigen. If, since his ordina- 
tion, he has committed crimes, our brother 
Rufus will take cognizance of them, and re- 
port to us, for we alone have the right of 
judging him.” He then recommends them 
to obey Rufus, and threatens with excommu- 
nication those who shall go to the council. 

Boniface then sent a deputation to the em- 
peror, to beseech him to sustain the ancient 
privileges of the Roman church. Honorivs 
wrote to Theodosius, who replied, that “the 
ancient privileges of the Roman church should 
be observed according tothe canons, and that 
he had charged the prefects of the Preetorians 
to cause them to be executed.” : 

In. the course of the same year, the holy 
father repressed in Gaul the pretensions of 
Patroclus of Arles, who had ordained out of 
his province a bishop, who was asked for 
neither by the clergy nor the people of his 
residence. At] the po niface died 
in‘the month of October, i the eas 423, and 
was interred in the cemetery of St. Felicita. 

St. Siman the Soe who lived during the 
oe of Boniface the First, had taken up 

is dwelling on the summit of a column forty 
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eabits high, on wiich he lived thirty years. 
This fanatic was born at Sisan, a city situated 
on the confines of Cilieia and Syria. He had 
entered into a Greek monastery, by the ad- 
vice of a priest, and had been expelled from 
it by the abbot, who believed him insane, 
from the cruel macerations and injurious ab- 
stinences to which he condemned himeelf. 
On leaving the monastery he retired into a 

tto, at the foot of Mount Telenissus, where 
leali to imitate Jesus Christ, by passing 
leat withont taking any nourishment. A pious 
Cenobite of the neighbourhood, whom he had 
apprized of his.intentions, wished to dissuade 
him from them. Simon fell into a passion 
with him, and prohibited him from coming to 
visit him during that period. The poor monk, 
thinking that he had Jost his reason, left for 
him ten loaves of bread and a jug full of 
water, and did not go again to the grotto until 
the forty days had a His astonishment 
was great on finding the provisions untouched, 
and the fanatica? Simon extended on the 
earth and giving no signs of life. He imme- 
diately caused him to take some drops of 
water, and administered to him the eucharist. 
Àt the same moment, says the legend, Simon 
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rose with his full strength, and appeared as 
satiated, as if he had — lent in the midst 
of feasting. Since that period he had pre- 
served the same abstinence, and had preached 
for thirty years from the top of his column, 
exhorting the faithful to follow his example. 
His —— and the singularity of his 
sacrifice, had unfortunately too much in- 
fluence in stimulating the imagination of 
devotees and exciting imitators of him. 
The most distinguished of these was Si- 
mon the Second, who mounted on a co- 
lumn at the age of fifty years, ard who 
remained there sixty-eight years without ever 
descending. 

The exaltation of the faithful was then 
carried to such an extreme for macerations, 
that fanatics entered into ditches, only kee 
ing their heads above them, and waited for 
death in this position; others made a vow 
not to wear clothing; they remained entirely 
naked, exposed to the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter ; men and women lived in 
herds like beasts, and elept at night, pell-mell 
in grottoes, in form of a stable, in order to 
exercise themselves in conquering all kinds 
of temptations. 
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FORTY-FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 423.—Tueoposivus THE SEcoND, and VALENTINIAN THE TurRD, Emperors.] 


Eulolius refuses the pontifical see—Election of Celestin—Accusaticns against Anthony, bishop 


of Fusela—The bishops 


of Africa depose him on account of his crimes—The 


pope reinstates 


1m—Nestorius—He 1s calumniated by St. Cyril and Evagers—Council of Rome—Council o 


Ephesus—Nestorius unjustly condemned—Eulogium on 


Pelagigns—Celestin defends the doctrine of St. 


estortus— New condemnation of t 
Augustine—Death of the pope—his character- 


He persecutgs the Novatians—E xtortions of the priests. 


Arter the death of Boniface the First, ! 
many members of the clergy wished to recall 
Eulalius, who had before disputed with him 
the pontifical see. But this priest, having be- ' 
come a philosopher, refused the tiara, and | 
remained in his retreat, in Campania, where 
he lived another year. The chair of St. Peter 
remained vacant for nine days, when Celestin 
who was a Roman by birth, and the son o 
Priscus, was chosen without opposition. 

Scarcely elevated to the pontifical see, the 
sad affair of appeals from beyond the sea, the 
rock on which the humility of the popes was 
wrecked, was renewed by the appeals of the 
priest Apiarins, and of Anthony, bishop of 

usela, This last wasa young man whom 
St. hy fea had brought up in his monastery. 
He had only attained to the degree of a reader, 
when his protector imposed his hands upon 
ħim, and made him bishop of Fusela, a small 
city at the extremity of the diocese of Hippo. 
Anthony was received by the faithful with 
entire submission, but soon the disorders and 


f scandal of his conduct became so great that 


the people revolted against his authority. 
Acouncil of bishops assembled io ndee 





him. The Fusclians accused him of pillage 
exactions and. debauchery, and furnished 
pa of their accusations. The fathers, not 

eing able to refuse a condemnation, yet de- 
siring to exhibit indulgence for a protegé of 
St. Augustine’s, left him the title of bishop 
though depriving him of the government o 
his bishopric. 

Anthony, emboldened by the weakness of 
the synod, presented a request to the pope, in 
which he demanded to be re-established in 
his church, maintaining that he could not be 
rightly deprived of it, or that he should have 
been deposed from the pontificate. Celestin 
wrote to the prelates of Africa in favour of the 
young bishop, but demanding his re-estab- 
ishment only in case a true recital of facts 
had been made to him. Anthony, strong in 
the judgment of the bishop of Rome, threat- 
ened them that he would canse it to be exe- 
cuted by the secular power, or by an armed 
hand. Then Augustine, to shun the effects of 

neral indignation, determined to send to 

elestin all the proceedings, beseeching him 
to interpose his authority, to hinder manifes- 
tations of violence. 
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The letter of St. Augustine was written at East, has retired iato Ganl; we have also 
a time when the bishops of Africa still showed learned that he has been accused by the in- 
a deference for a to Rome; but when | mates of his nunnery of infamous crimes and 
they had acquired an entire knowledge of the | odious debaucheries. We have sent all this 
Canons of Nice, they declared, that they were | information to the bishop of Arles, to cite 
unwilling to suffer appeals beyond the Daniel before his council, and yet at the very 
and the afairof Anthony of Fusela terminated ; same time you ordained him a bishop.” 
to the disgrace of the pope. Towards the end of the same year, the cele- 
Celestin wished also to re-instate Apiarius, | brated Nestorius commenced spreading his 
and sent him back into Africa with bishop; doctrines. Evager of him with the 
Faustin. On his arrival, the African prelates | bitterness and aith which fanaticism 
assembled a new council, over which Aure- | never fails to inspire in the slaves of the Ro- 
lius of Carthage presided. They examined! man Court. “This tongue, the enemy of 
into the affair of Apiarius, and he was con-|God, writes he, forges blasphemies. sells 
victed of so great crimes, that Faustin him- | Jeaus Christ a second time, divides the body 
self, not daring to defend him, wrapped of the Saviour, and rends it. Nestorius re- 
himself in his cloak of office, as the advocate | fuses to the Holy Virgin the name of Mother 
of tae Holy See, and opposed the council, | of God, although the Holy Spirit has conse- 
under the pretext that it was trespassing on | crated to her this title, through the councils 
the shea: is of the bishop of Rome. Atlast|and the holy fathers. He calls her onl 
he dec to the fathers that they ought to; Mother of Christ, and this outrage fills wi 
receive Apiarius to their communion without | consternation the hearts of all the faithfal. 
examination, and solely because the pope had | Anastasius, his disciple, that heretical priest, 
re-instated him. become the obatinate defender of the opinions 
After three days of contest, the guilty man, | of his master, wishes to lead us back again to 
ssed by remorse of conscience, confe Judaism. He does not fear to profane the 
all the crimes of which he had been accused, | temple of the Lord, and in the church, at 
infamous crimes, which excited the general Constantinople, in the presence of all the 
indignation and aggravated the excommuni-| people, he to «teach this impious doc- 
cation. Then the fathers, in council, de- | trine, ‘that no one could call Mary the mother 
manded, ironically, from Faustin, where the | of God, for Mary was a woman, and God 
Holy Spirit which inspired the popes came | could not be born of a woman.’ ” 
from, since Celestin had granted his commu- | ‘On hearing these abominable words, the 
nion to so great a culprit; and they ordered ' scandalized faithful murmured against the 
him to write to the pontiff that they prohibited 


sacrilegious priest; but the patriarch Nesto- 
him from receiving those whom they had ex- | rius, the original author of the blasphem 
communicated. 


sanctioned, in place ofy condemning it, ard 
Celestin, seeing his authority rejected in | outdoing the impiety of his disciple, was 
Africa, turned, his attention towards the; abandoned enough to say, ‘I will carefully 
West. He sent several decretal letters to the guard myself from calling God an infant of 
relates of the provinces of Vienne and Nar-| two or three months old.’ ” 
e, for the purpose of correcting abuses.| The pope, advised by St. Cyril of the rapid 
In a very remarkable Jetter, he condemns the! progress which the new heresy was making, 
i who wore a distinctive dress, and ‘assembled a council at Rome to examine the 
were known from the other faithful by a man- | writings of Nestorius. The Patriarch of Con- 
tle and a girdle. “You ought to distinguish | stantinople was condemned, and Cyril was 
yourselves from the people, wrote he, not by | charged with the execution of the sentence. 
dress, but by your doctrine and the purity of į Celestin then sent into Great Britain St. 
your morals; the priests should not seek to Germain. bishop of Auxerre, to resist Agricola, 
rm on the eyes of the faithful, but to en- | the son of a Pelagian bishop, who was epread- 
lighten their minds.” ing false doctrines on the subject of grace ; 
What would have been his indignation if ' St. Louis, bishop of Treves, was also nomi- 
he could have foreseen that the earth would | nated ambassador by a numerous council, 
one day be covered with monks, which che- | which assembled in Gaul. During their jour- 
quered it black and white; with friars ridic- | ney, the two — performed, by the aid 
ulously clad, shod or unshod ; with domini- j of the Spirit of God, a great number of mira- 
cans, their heads shaved, or wearing long | cles. We will be content with relating the 
hair, and all distinguished by the particular | most remarkable. 
marks of their order. When they had entered — the confer- 
The second abuse condemned by the pope ence with the heretics, a philosopher of the 
was the custom of refusing repentance to the | time proposed a op jem expedient in order 
dying; the third, the habit of ordaining! to put an end to the discussion ; he presented 
bishops fram simple Jaymen, who had not! to them a blind girl to cure. The proposal 
filled the different degrees of the clerical ' — insidious, and the two parties de- 
order. “ You are not content with ordaining | clined the proof,—but St. Germain, recollect- 
the laity, he writes, but it happens that you) ing that he was fortified by precious relics, 
ordain as bishops persons accused of crimes ; | accepted the offer, applied his talisman to the 
thus, we leam that the monk Daniel, after | eyes of the blind girl, and restored her to 
having been superior of a nunnery in the sight. At the same moment, the Pelagians, 
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enlightened by an heavenly inspiration, ab- | ordination, and place in their churchesno image 
jured the — which they bed maintained | 1! but that “of the cross. Their priests can 


Whilst the Pelagians were being converted marry, and in their ceremonies they still 
is Great Britain, St. Cyril, in execution of the serve the Chaldean or Syriac language. 


orders of the pontiff, assembled a general 
council m the East. As soon as t 


— 


After the condemnation of Nesiorms, the 


had cele- i ambassadors of Celestin arrived at Ephesus, 


brated the festival of Easter, the bishops of and subscribed, without examination, to the 
the different provinces of the empire assem- decrees of the council. The Pelagians were 


bled at Ephesus. The 


rties were warm in 'excommunicated in the same assembly. 


their discussions—the holy fathers villified These unfortunates, whose heresy on the su 


each other, and in the midet of disorder and | ject of grace was no more real 


confusion, Nestorius was deposed by the bish- 
ops, who adhered to St. Cyril. The latter, in 
his — excommunicated by the bishops 
who adhered to John of Antioch. Never was 
a — more precipitous nor suspicious 
than that rendered by the council of Ephesus 
against Nestorius; a single sitting only was 
consumed in the examination of his writings 
and those of his adversary, and the president 
of the council, St. Cyril, the avow enemy 
of the patriarc opened it, without even 
waiting for the legates of the pope. 

But posterity has freed Nestorius from the 
accusations brought against him by St. Cyril 
and his calumniator, Evager,—for it has been 
shown that the meaning which he attributed 
tothe epithet, Mother ot God, was reasonable 
and orthidox Thus, the pretended heretic 
underwent an unjust condemnatign. 

Cyril, who had been the persecutor, was 
te-instated in hia see by the emperor, and en- 
‘ing ages have honoured him as a great saint. 
Nestorius, on the contrary, a victim to the 
hatred of his enemies, remained all his life 
exposed to their persecutions, and his memo 
is still held in execration in the writings o 
ignorant priests. 

Neverthel the doctrines of Nestorius 
have victoriously traversed fourteen centuries, 
and his followers, under the name of Chal- 
deans, inhabit still Syria, Chaldea, Persia, and 
the coast of Malabar, and have preserved 
their symbol, which differs in nothing from 
that of the great Grecian church, but in the 
belief in two natures, distinct and separate, 
m Jesus Christ. The Nestorians of Malabar 
are better known as the Christians of Mark 

a title which they acquire from the 
name of the apostle who converted their an- 
cestors. The Catholics, not willing to attri- 
bate to him the merit of these conversions, 
have changed the name of their missionary 
Into that of St. Thomas, who, according to 
them, had travelled as far as India to preach 
their faith ; but it has been historically proved 
that Thomas fled from Constantinople to es- 
cape the persecutions of the emperor Theo- 
dosius, the enemy of Nestorianism, and that 


he settled in that country. ! 
Durmg the sixth century, the Christian col- 
ony which he had settled became of so much 


mportance that frequent mention is made of 

1t m the chronicles of Malabar. These Chal- 

deans reject a bela — — sate of 
nst; conseguen ey do not call Ma 

the Mother of God, and deduce the Hols 

or from the Father alone. They have but 
Y — papua, the eucharist and 

on. I. : 


the im- 
pious sentiments on the incarnation attriputed 
to Nestorius. became the objects of public 
hatred. — made an epitaph on Pela- 
gianism and Nestorianism, comparing then 
to two idolatrous females, mother aud daugh- 
ter, who should be buried in the same tomb. 
This triumph was but au illusion of pride, for 
the two sects which the council of Ephesus 


believed to be crushed by the same blow, 
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have infinitely multiplied, traversed centuries, 
and exist even in dur own day. 

Towards the end of this unfortunate year, 
431, the pope wrote to the bishops of Gaul in 
defence of St. Augustine, whose doctrines had 
been attacked by the priests of their dioceses. 
He addressed to them severe reproaches on 
their negligence, in not repressing this scan- 
dal. In what terms, then, would he have ex- 
pressed his indignation, if, ya prophetic 
spirit, he could have foreseen that one of his 
successors would one day reject, as impious 
and sacrilegious, the doctrine of St. Augustine, 

The letter of the pontiff, on the subject of 
grace, contains nine articles, in which jan- 
senism exhibits itself in all its purity, and 
without equivocation, so that if the Bull uni- 

ttus could have a retrospective effect, pope 
elestin would find himself in heaven, excom- 
municated by Clement the Eleventh. 

The year 432 was marked by the death of 
St. Pallas, whom the pope had sent into Scot- 
land and Ireland to the apostolic mission of 
St. Pe to preach the faith of Jesus 
Christ. is apostle introduced the use of 
letters among the Irish, who had not before 
any other literature than rythmical verses, 
— by their bards and oontaining thoir 

story. 

Celestin died on the 6th of April, 432, after 
having governed the church of Rome for eight 
— He was interred in the cemetery of 

iscilla. 

This pope wrote in an earnest and succinet 
manner, but his style is sententions and con- 
fused. He is reproached with having been 
ambitious and fanatical, common defects with 
those who have occupied the pretended seat 
of St. Peter. He persecuted the Novatians, 
took from them several churches, and com- 
pelled Rusticulus, their bishop, to hold his 
meetings in a private house. This sect, es- 
tablished for a long period in Rome, at- 
tracted the respect of the poopie by a ho 
morality and regular morals. They posse 

ificent churches, where an immense 
mu — ae ` l assembled.—Unfor- 
tunately for tħe Novatians, tneir prosperity 
exctied | the jealous hatred of the Daa who 
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were beginning to usurp an authority teo ab- 
solute ; they no longer permitted their public 
assemblies, and whilst praising the y of 


their — deprived them of their 
The patriarchs\of Constantinople did 


wealth. 
not imitate the bishops of Rome in their per- 


seoution of the Novatians; on the contrary, 
enG 
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they evidenced a great respect for their. doe- 
trines, and permitted their assemblies in the 
capital of the empire. 

dedication of the famous church of 
Er ——— — 
it with superb vases of silver and go 
with the afte of the faithful. a.. a 7 
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[A. D. 432.—VaLenrinian THE Tu1Rp, and THEoposivus THE Seconp, Emperors.) 


Fanaticism of Sixtus before his 


pontt : 
end to the quarrels of Cyril and The of Antioch—The pope is accused of havi 
im and of having committed an incest—Siztus porsons his accuser—Amintion of the 


sacred vi 


e—He persecutes the heretics—The em 


or 
Tog vidlated « 


T 
popes — Death of Siztus—He gives the church great riches, torn from the unfortunate people. 


Srxrvus, the third pope of that name, was 
an Italian by birth, and a 
of Rome. Daring the pontificate of Zozimus 
he had pursued the unfortunate Pelagians 
with inveteracy, and by his fanaticism had 
merited the title of maintainer of the faith. 
After his advent to the Holy See, Sixtus the 
Third, who united hypocrisy to intolerance, 
wrote to St. Cyril to treat with John of Anti- 
och, whose powerful party was vigorousl 
opposed to the decrees of the council o 
phesus. This prelate had assembled at 
Tarsus a new synod, in which the fathers had 
deposed St. Cyril, Arcadius, the legate of the 
pope, and the other prelates, who had gone to 
nstantinople to ordain “‘Maximian. The 
bishop of Alexandria, in conformity with the 
wishes of the pope, took steps towards a 
reconciliation, but they could not calm John 
of Antioch, who, immediately on his arrival 
at his metropolis, held a second synod, in 
which all the on of the first were 
confirmed. The Orientals then wrote to The- 


odosius, to inform him that they detested the | po 


doctrines of Cyril, and to beseech him not to 
suffer them to be taught in the churches of 
the empire. 

The prince, worn out with the complaints 
of both parties, and fearing that the schism 
with which the church was menaced would 
trouble the pe tranquillity, wished to recon- 
cile John of Antioch and St. Cyril. He flat- 
tered the ambition and pride of these two 
prelates, and terminated their disputes to the 
satisfaction of all of the enemies of the unfor- 
tunate Nestorians. The illustrious old man 
preserved, however, some friends, who boldly 
condemned the treason of John of Antioch. 

This triumph of Sixtus the Third was not of 
long duration. He was soon after accused by 
Bassus, a commendable priest, and of distin- 
guished birth, of having committed an incest, 
and introduced himself into a convent, to vio- 


Hy a religious — — ia 
e accusation becoming ic, appeared 
atrocious, and caused i sada] that 


so ta 
Valentinian, emperor of the W est, was obliged 


to convoke a council, at which assembled 


priest of the church | fifty-six bishops, to examine into the conduct 
pope. 


of gold of the holy father cor- 
rupted the judges, and the assembly declared 
that the crimes not having been established 
by material proof, the accuser should be con- 
demned. In consequence of thig judgment, 
the — and empress Placidia, his mother, 
proscribed Bassus and confiscated all his 
goods to the church. 

Three months after the sentence the priest 
died of poison! Historians add, that the pon- 
tif, covering himself with the hypocritical 
veil of religion, assisted himself during bis 
sickness, administered to him the holy sacra- 
ment, and wished, after his death, to place 
him in his shroud with his own hande, in 
order to conceal the dead body disfigured by 
poison. The priests, on the other hand, affirm 
that Sixtus came forth from this accusation 
pure as gold from the furnace, and that it 
served to augment the favourable opinion en- 
— by the people of the hofiness of the 


nui. 

Church history leaves a void of some years 
in its recital of the’actions of Sixtus, and we 
cannot undertake to draw them from the pro- 
found oblivion in which they are buried. We 
only know that he maintained the juriadictior . 
of his See over Illyria, and that he confirmed 
the sentence of Iddiuus, condemned by Pro- 
clus. At this period the bishops of Asia re- 
fused to recognize the jurisdiction of the Pa 
triarch of Constantinople, or rather the dou 
ble dealing priests, well knowing the ambition 
of the popes, disobeyed the judgment of theiz 
legitimate superiors, in order to ir 
causes to Rome; where their complaints, no 
matter how unjust, would be favourably re- 
ceived, provided they favoured the policy of 
ee pursued by the Holy See. 

Julian of Eclana, the famous defender of 
Pelagius, worn out by the persecution which 
the hatred of the priests of the East constantly 
excited against him, came to make his sub- 
mission to the pontiff, and demanded per- 
mission to retake possession of his see; bu» 
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sharply repulsed the proposals of 
and commenced a new persecution 
against the unfortunate Pelagians. 
Pope Sixtus died soon after, on the 28th of 
420, having held the Holy See about 
eight years. He was buried on the road to 
Date his, anoano Me abaich 
i tificate he rebuilt the chu 
of St. Mary placed in the interior an altar of 
silver, weighing three hundred pounds, gave 
to it many vases of silver, weighing eleven 
hundred and sixty-five pounds, a vase of 
ld, of fifty pounds, and twenty-four chan- 
eliers of r, and he appropriated for the 
support of this church, in houses and lands, a 
revenue of seven hundred amd twenty-nine 
sous of gold. He gave to the baptistery of St. 
Mary vases of silver, and a stag, from whence 
fowed the water, of thirty pounds weight. 
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He adomed the confessional of St. Peter wiih 
omaments of silver, weighing four hundre:| 
pounds, and that of Št. Lawrence with balus- 
trades of porphyry. He pacer upon the altar 
columns of massive silver,. weighing four 
hundred ds, sastaining a silver arch, sur- 
mounted by a statue of St. Lawrence in mas- 
sive gold, weighing two hundred pounds. 
The church of the saint was encumbered 
with vases of silver and gold, adorned with 
pearls and precious stones. St. Sixtus had 
equally ornamented the baptistery of the 
Lateran with colamns of porphyry, and upon 
the marble architecture he caused verses to 
be sculptured, which pointed out the virtues 
of baptism and the faith of original sin. In 
fine, this pontiff gave tothe churche auring 
his life more than two thousand six hnndre 
and eleven pounds weight of gold and silver, 
which he had extracted from the faithful by 
means of alms and testaments. 





LEO THE FIRST, FORTY-SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 440.—VaLEnTINtaN THE THIRD, and THEoposius THE Sxconp, Emperors.] 


Birth of Leo—He excommunicates 


bigamist bishops— in 
Genseric in Italy—Persecutions of the Mantcheans—The 
attacks the Pelagrans—He wishes to extend his rule over Illyrta—Death of St. 


punishment of Priscillian tn 
of the pope—Leo encourages t 
his doctrine—his condemnati 
Eutyches is absolved—The 
counél—Ezploits of Atti 
between the patriarch of Constantinop 
brts any one 

bloody hand—Death of the pope. 


Leo was born at Rome towards the end of 
the reign of Theodosius the Great ; his father’s 
name was Quintian. Authors are silent in 
regard to his birth, and Leo first appears in 
history on the occasion of a violent quarrel 
which had broken out between Aetius and 
aa leaders of the Roman armies sent 


into Ganl to repulse the barbarians, who threat- 


Spatn—St. Korn bishop of Tours, condemns the intolerance 
——— of t : 
mnation—The pope sustains the her 


Laws tn favour of celibacy—Ravages o 
pope accuses them iy Le 


yril—Creel 


heretics—E — 


emperor against the 
eneral council of Ephesus— 


excommuntcated—He demands from the emperor a ral 
Leo arrests his career—Miracle of the holy 
le and Leo—Rome sacked i 


ather—Quarrel 
ric The prohi- 


from taking the veil under forty—Fasts established by St. Leo History of the 


churches, which were said to be governed by 
porns unworthy of the episcopate, and who 
d been elevated to this dignity by means 
of bloody seditions. The legate discovered 
| that discipline was entirely abandoned, and 
: hr a sacred — bestowed on the 
ity—-bigamists and heretics. 
The pope immediately wrote to the bishops 


ened the frontiers. The misunderstanding | of Eastern Mauritania, to recommend to them 
between these generals might have brought ' to follow the ecclesiastical discipline in ac- 
about the greateat disasters, and perhaps the cordance with the intent of the councils. In 
run of the empire. Leo, sent by the pontiff this letter he calls those bigamists who had 
to negotiate an agreement between the two married widows, or who had two wives at a 
armies, happily terminated this difficult nego- time, or who had espoused a second after 
Cation, — recon who having repudiated a first. 


ciled Aetius and Albin, 

reunited their forces against the barbarians. | He permitted the mere laity, who had been 

_The ambassador was still at the camp when | elevated to bishoprics, to hold their sees; he 
Sixtus died, and though absent, he was unan- | also confirmed in their dignities Donatus of 
mousy elected chief of the church, and a | Salicina, who had abjured with his people the 
deputation brought to him the announcement ; heresy of the Novatians, and Maximus, a Do- 
af this good news. natist convert, who had been ordained bishop 

Arrived at the sovereign pontificate. he at | without having received orders; but he sur- 
once applied himself with great assiduity to | rendered to the judgment of the prelates of 
tho instruction of his flock. He then sent an | the provinces and Tiberien, who had 
envoy to bishop Potentius, in Africa, to make been consecrated in consequence of revolts, 
to him an exact report of the situation of the , reserving, nevertheless, to himself the revi- 


R4 
sion of the process and the right of final ae 


cision. 

St. Leo judged the nuns innocent who had 
been violated when their convents were pil- 
laged by the Arabs, counselling them, neyer- 
theless, not to compare themselves with those 
who still had their virginity, and advising 
them to mourn for the residue of their lives 
over the irreparable loss they had sustained, 

He then wrote to Rusticus, bishop of Nar- 
bonne, to prohibit him from exposing to pub- 
lic penitehce a priest who had been found | 
guilty of enormous crimes, adding that it was 

is duty to conceal the faults of the clergy, in 
order to shun a scandal which might bring 
dishonour on the church. 

In a decree which he made at the begin- | 
ning of the year 442, the holy father ordered . 
mere priests to follow the same law as the ' 
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nizing them. He accused them of fasting on 
day, im honor of the sun, and on Monday 

in that of the moon; he affirmed that the 

received the communion in only one kin 
that of bread, regarding wine as the -produc- 
tion of an evil pens. 
After having rendered them execrable in 
the eyes of the people, the pope Leo-ordered 
the strictest search to be made for them in 
the city; he prohibited their secret assem- 
blies, ordered the books which contained 
their doctrine to be seized, and bummed them 
publicly in the square in front of the church 
of St. Peter. Then, in order to increase the 
horror he was desirous of inspiring against 
these unfortunates, fle held a synod, com- 
posed of the neighbouring bishops, to whom he 
added the principal members of the clergy: 
the senate, the nobility and the people, and 


bishops, in regard to continence ; that is, he in the presence of this assembly several Ma- 
enjoined them to keep their wives, without nicheans and one of their bishops, seduced by 
having any intimate connection with them. , the money of the pontiff, made a public con- 
The deacons refused to submit to the observ- fession of the abominable acts of lewdness of 
ance of this strange decree ; and it was later, | which they had been guilty. But the testi- 
and by employing the greatest circumspec-! mony of these cowardly apostates will appear 
tion, that the pontiffs were able to make the! always suspicious to conscientious minds, who 
laws of celibacy acceptable in the West. In desire to judge with impartiahty; and we 
the East they were equally disappointed. , know by recent — in religion, as well 
In another bull the pope established this as in politice, that zeal, or the fear of tortures, 
invidious TARERE that dclergyman could induce new converts to calumniate their breth- 
ive his daughter to a man living in concu- ren, frequently to persecute them. 
inage, without incurring the ecclesiastical | The pope, not being yet satisfied, excited the 
censure, as if he gave her to a married man;! magistrates to exterminate the Manicheans, 
because, adds the holy father, concubines | and was constrained in his cruel pursuits by 





are not legitimate wives, and the daughters ' 
do not sin in yielding themselves to their hus- ! 
bands. The last article of this bull concerns 
the faithful who had been prenen among 
the pagans, and who had lived like them. 
He permitted the bishops to purify them by 
fasting and the imposition of hards, in case 
they had only eaten of the sacrificial food ; 
but he ordered that, like homicides and adul- 
terers, they should submit to public penance, 
if they adored the idols. 

During the year 443, Genseric, after havihg 
ravaged the provinces of the empire, and es- | 
tablished his dominion in Africa, made a de- | 
ecent on Sicily, where, at the instigation of 
Maximian, chief of the Arians, he cruelly 
persecuted the orthodox. In the peril in 
which the church was placed, St. Augustine 
thought it was his duty to abandon his dio- 
cese, to to Rome to combat the Arians. 
He, by chance, took up his residence in the 
house of a Manichean, which sect was then | 
making great progress, and had increased 
very considerably from the Africans, who had 
taken refuge in Italy after the destruction of 
Carthage by the king of the Vandals. 

St. Augustine, betraying the duties of hospi- 
tality, diqcovered to Leo the places of meet- 
ing of this new sect, and pretended that the 
Manicheans were the authors of the corrup- 
tions which were gliding into his flock.. Then 
the holy father warmed the faithful in his ser- 


mons that they ought not only to guard against 
these dangerous heretics, but to denounce 
tbem, and he pointed out the means of recog- 


of primacy, which the 
province. In 


the imperial laws. Valentinian the Third 
published an edict, in which he confirmed 
and renewed all the ordinances of his prede- 
cessors against these sectariés, declaring them 


‘to be infamous, incapable of exercising any 


charge, of carrying arms, of bearmg testi 
mony, of contracting or doing any lawful act 
in civil society, prohibiting all the subjects of 
the empire from affording them an asylum, 
and ordaining that, when denounced, the 
should be punished according to the rigour o 
the laws. 

Thirteen centuries later will produce an- 
other execrable example, in the person of 
Louis the Fourteenth, authorising persecu- 
tions against the Protestant. 

Many bishops of the East and West, at the 
instigation of the pontiff, proceeded with 
equal zeal against the Manicheans in their 
dioceses. Thanks to these violent remedie 
Rome was soon purged of this heresy, an 
Leo could turn his arms — Pelagianism, 
which Julian of Eclana, his implacable foe, 
favoured in Campania and Italy; but not 
wishing to pees in theological discussions 
in which he feared a failure, it appeared tọ 
him more certain to excite the bisho 
against the Pelagians, and put in force the 
cruel ordinances of the emperors. 

During the course of the same year, Lec 


Og a new proof of his excessive ambition. 


e emperors, in the division of Ilyria, had 
taken away.from the popes the jurisdiction 
claimed over that 


spite of the prohibition of the 
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RS 
of Leo, had the weakness to give an order, 


Illyria, as vicar for his see, Anastasius, biehop | addressed to the patrician Aetius, who com- 


of Thesealonica. It is true, that in this trans- 
action, he had to display all his political skill, 
and that he was obliged to write to the pre- 
fects of the East letters of condescension to 
excuse his conduct. Experience had taught 
the pontiffs that they could more easily bend 
to their will the bishops of the West than 
those of the East, who knew how to maintain 
themselves in possession of their privileges ; 
and prudence advised them to show, in their 
intercourse with them, great address. 

Leo showed no regard for the decisions of 
the prelates of Gaul, and imperiously ordered 
— submit to the will of the court of 

me. 

Št. Hilarius, and St. Germain of Auxerre, 
having been charged by the prince to reform 


the abuses which had been introduced into |G 


some provinces of Gaul, went to Vienne to 
receive the complainte of the — and the 
nobles, who accused SR eir bishop, 
of rape and murder, and of having finally 
marned a woman whose husband he had 
caused to be assassinated. 

These two prelates ordered the witnesses 
to assemble, and convened several ecclesias- 
tics, of t merit, to examine into this 
affair. accusation having been proved, 
they decided, according to the rules of scrip- 
tore athat Celidonius hirself should renounce 

i te. The condemned bishop ap- 
reece to Rome from this sentence, and was 
istened to with favour by the pontiff. St. Hi- 
Pha in order to avoid scandal, went himself 
to [taly, to beseech Leo to maintain the dis- 
cipline of the churches. He represented to 
him, with great wiedom, that it was neces- 
sary for the Holy See to renounce its preten- 
sions of elevating to ecclesiastical functions 
bishops deposed in Gaul by the orders of the 
magistates. “I am come, holy father,” 
edded he, “to render you my duty, and not 
to plead my cause; t advise ou of that 
which has not in form of accusation, 
bat in simple recital; if your opinion differs 
fom mine, I shall urge it no more, and will 
ay y before the prince the deposition of 
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i s pope, through ambition for the prerog- 
ative of his see, not only repulsed the demand 
of St. Hilarius, but gave orders to his guards 
to retain him as.a prisoner being desirous of 
constraining him to justify himse f before the 
eouncil which he had convoked. Fortu- 
nately, the prelate was enabled to deceive 
the spies of the holy father, sallied secretly 
from Rome, and returned to his church. Leo, 
furious at seeing his prisoner escape him, 
caused him to be excommunicated by his 
council, and reinstated Celidonius in all his 
rights. The synod, it is trae, was composed 
of his slaves; that is to say, of bishops con- 
tgus to Rome. With such people, add 
historians, the ‘pontiff would have been ena- 
bled to condemn the apostles, and Jesus 
Christ himself. The ampere Valentinian 
the Third, lending himself to the vengeance 


manded the troops in Gaul, ordering him to 
imprison, as a traitor and seditious person, 
the holy shepherd of the city of Arles. 

This act of despotism was a morta! blow to 
the liberty of the French churches, and its 
ecclesiastical affairs, which had before been 
judged by national synods, were, from that 
time, carried before the bishop of Rome. 

St. Cyril, one of the most violent persecu- 
tors of the Novatians, died on the 9th of June, 
in this same year, after having governed the 
church of Alexandria for thirty-two years. 
He had designated as his successor the bishop 
Diosconus. 

In spite of the vigilance of the pope, the 
heresy of the Priscillianists continued to make 
the nig! surprising progress in Spain and 
aul. 

These sectarians were but a continuation 
of the Gnostics, and by the accounts of their 
enemies, were sukdivided into many fractions, 
distinct from each other, and having each 
their particular belief. hus, the Massalians 
did not believe that the sacraments were at 
al] efficacious in driving away demons, and 
maintained that the only mode of exorcising 
the faithful possessed with evil spirits, was to 
sneeze, in order that the demons might 
expelled with the discharge. The Sethians, 
or Ophites, placed the serpent before Christ, 
and adored him — taught man the 
knowledge of good and.evil. The Adamites 
taught a community of women, because, 
according to them, promiscuity was the true 
mystical community of the Christian. The 
Cainites honoured Cain, as the one who had 
taught men to labour, and regarded the murder 
of Abel as an allegory, signifying that people 
could destroy the idle, who were a’charge on 
society. They venerated the memory of 
Judas, because this apostle, by betrayin 
Christ, had saved the world from univer 
damnation. They believed that every sin. 
had a guardian angel, who presided over its 
accomplishment, and they detested chaste 
men, as beings without force or energy ; 
finally, they invoked, in their prayers, the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament, who had 
been signalized for their impiety. 

How great soever may be the trust reposed 
by priests in the assertions of the fathers of 
the church, those among the ecclesiastics 
who have written upon this heresy, have not 
been able to avoid doubting the exactitude of 
the statements of St. Epiphanus on the dif- 
ferent sects of the Priscillianists or Guostics ; 
and if they do not accuse him of having 
wished to calumniate them, in order to in- 
crease the number of their enemies, at least 
they reproach him for having shown himself 
too credulous in adopting the popular fables 
invented against them by ignorance or hatred. 
St. Ireneus and St. Clement of Alexandri 
themselves, refused to believe in their allege 
turpitude, and accused them only of an affeo- 
tation of too great purity and chastity. 
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The monks, the docile instruments of the; bishops delivered in accordance with the 


fanaticism of Leo, after having brought before 
the prefect Evodus, atrocious accusations 
against the venerable Priscillian, demanded 
that he should be incarcerated in one of their 
prisons, and submitted to the most terrible 
proofs. 

The unfortunate heretie was bound with 
cords and chains: then the priest commenced 
the interrogatory :— 

“Abjure thy errors, Priscillian; submit 
thyself to the sovereign pontiff of Rome.” 

he sufferer refusing to reply, the execu- 
tioners made his limbs to crack under the 
or of his chains, and plunged both his 
eet oe a — oe ii — 

Abjure thy errors, Priscillian, and glori 
Leo, the father of the faithful.” oe 

Priscillian, during this horrible 


suffering 
addressed his prayers to God, and refused | Se 


still to glorify the pope. 

Then the monk charged with the execution 
gave the orders to the executioners to com- 
mence the punishment. They tore from him 
his hair and the skin of his skull, they burned 
with hot iron all parts of his body, and — 
upon his wounds boiling oil and melted lead 
and at last plunged into his éntrails a rod 
heated in the fire ; and this martyr expired, 
after two hours of frightful suffering. 

Leo still pursued the residue of the 
and abandoned them to the implacable hatr 
of the priests. Their ve ce not being 
‘atid by the condemnation of Priscillian, 
they soon abused their credit and the favour 
of the court, by persecuting people of wealth. 
It was enough to be suspected of fasting and 
loving a quiet retreat, and the greatest crimes 
then were to be wise and honoured. Citizens 
who had displeased the clergy were accused 
of PriscilItanjsm, especially when their death 
might be agreeable to the prince, or their 
ahs could fill the treasury of the holy 
father. 

St. Martin, bishop of Tours, loudly con- 
demned the intolerance of the pontiff, who, 
under the cloak of religion, sought to gratify 
his ambition and avarice by sacrificing the 
quiet of the le. At first, he refused to 
communicate with the bishops of Spain, who 
had executed the orders of Le6 ;. but in the 
end, fatigued by their protestations, he per- 
mitted them to extort an act of communion 
from him. He was much afflicted, in conse- 
quence te during the rest of his life, and 


was persuaded that this act had hindered the 
grace of miracles from shining forth in his 
person. 


The not only dared to glorify himself 
for having ordered the punishment of Pris- 
gillian, but he even wrote to Maximus, to de- 
mand from him his assistance to extend the 
massacres through all the provinces of the 
empire ; he expressed himself in these terma, 
“My lord, the rigor and severity of your 
justice against this heretic And his discrples 

ve been of great aid to the clemency of the 
church. We have heretofore been content 
with the mildness of the judgments which the 


canons, and we did not desire bloody execu- 
tions; now, however, we have learned that it 
is necessary to be aided and sustained by the 
severe constitutions of the emperore—for 
the fear-of religious punishment frequently 
makes heretics recur to a spiritual remedy. 
which can cure their souls from a mortal 
malady by a true conversion.” 

This impious pope, thus separating himself 
from the tolerant precepts of Christianity, 
endeavored to extirpate heresies by the most 
violent means. 

Soon the affair of Eutyches gave the world 
a new f of the cruelty of Leo, and showed 
the ridiculous spectacle of a — heresy, 
against which the East and the West were 
up, without knowing the dogmas which 
would encounter the anathemas‘of the Holy 


e. 

Eutyches, a priest and abbot of a great 
convent of (hres hundred monks, near Con- 
stantinople, had written to the pope to inform 


him PA N — was ar ing new 
stre under the protection whi © pa- 
trician, Flavian, — to it. Leo ed 


approv 

of his zeal, and encouraged him to pursue the 
heretics. Domnus of Antioch wrote, in his 
turn, to the emperor Theodosius, and accused 
him of renewing the heresy of Appolinarius, 
by maintaining that the divinity of the Son 
of God, and his humanity, were but ong na- 
ture, and attributed his sufferi t0 his 
divinity. This heresy was founded on the 
consequences drawn from the terms of Euty- 
ches, which did not differ from the orthodox 
opinions but in the mode of interpreting them. 

e ized, in fact, two natures in Jesus 
Christ, but he maintained that it was better 
to explain the mystery of the incarnation by 
saying that there existed but a single nature ; 
because Jesus Christ was at once God an 
man. Those who declared against this sen» 
timent spoke of those two natures as if they 
had been separate, and the pretended heretic 
was condemned, because he was not under- 
— or because they refused to understand 


The Eastern prelates assembled in coun- 
cil at Constantinople, to judge Eutyches, and 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication, 
which does not inspire a great respect @F the 
abilities of the fathers who composed the 
synod. He, believing himself unjustly con- 
demned, wrote to the pope, “I be you, 
holy father, to decide upon the faith, and not 
permit the decree which has been ordained 
against me bya cabal to be executed. Have pity 
on an old man, who has lived sixty-five years 
in continence, in the exercise of piety, and 
whom they drive from his retreat.” The 
emperor Theodosius, who favoured Eutyches, 
wrote at the same time to the pontiff on the 
troubles which were agitating the church at 
Constantinople. 

These letters, which flattered the ambition 
of Leo, already at variance with Flavian of 
Constantinople, sufficed to en him to 
undertake the defence of Eutyches. He thus 
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wrote to Flavian, “I am my 
brother, that ve sent me no information 
of the sandal which troubles the church, and 
oí which you should have been the first to 
advise me. We have read the expose of the 
doctrine of Eutyches, and we do not see for 
what motive you have separated him from 
_the communion of the faithful. Never- 
theless, as we desire to be impartial in our 
j we will make no decision without 
ratanding, perfectly, the reasons alleged 
Ri both — Send us, then, a relation of 
that passed, and teach us what new 
error has sprung up against the faith, that we 
may be able, in accordance with the will of 
the emperor, to put an end to the division— 
and this we shall be easily enabled to do, 
sinee the priest Eutyches has declared that 
if we should find any thing reprehensible in 
his doctrine, he was ready to correct it.” 
Some days after the receipt of the letters 
of the pope, a new council was held at Con- 
stantinople, to revise the first judgment. The 
emperor wisbed the patrician Florentin to 
represent him in this assembly, in order to 
prevent the hatred of theologians from op- 
presaing innocence; as he learned that his 
precautions were powerless, he transferred 


the council to Ephesus. 

The papo, Flavian of Constantinople, 
who had been reconciled, fearing to Iose their 
influence over the fathers, used their efforts 
io engage the emperor to countermand his 
last — But all their — 
useless. , unwilling to go to Ephesu 
contented himself with sending, as his legates 
Jalius, rk Pouzzola ; René, a priest o 
the order of St. Clement; Hilarius, a deacon ; 
and Dulcitius, a notary 

When all 
peror were assembled at Ephesus, the open- 
ing of the council was fixed for the 8th of 
August. Dioscorus, the snccessor of St. 
Cyril in the government of the church of 
— was named president of the as- 
sembly. sentence of depos.tion pro- 
nounced against Eutyches in the council of 
Constantinople, was declared null by the 
fathers; they re-established the venerable 
abbot at the head of his monastery, and ren- 
dered him entire justice, as to the purity of 
his faith and the sanctity of his morals. His 
acousers, Flavien, and Eusebius, bishop of 
Dorylea, were condemned and deposed, de- 
spite of the opposition of Hilarius, the deacon 
of the Roman church, who spoke in the name 


of the ; and degpite of the efforts of sev- 
eral bishops, who evinced a strong attach- 


ment to the interests of Flavian. 
After the council, Dioscorus even pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against 
Leo, as a punishment for his pride and 
tiem. emperor Theodosius con- 
by an edict, the second council of 
Ephesus, and prohibited new sees being 
given to bishops who should sustain the he- 
my of Nestorius and Flavian. 
tho interval, Leo received a letter from 
the bishops of the province of Vienne, which 


fathers convoked by the em- | 
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advised him of the election of Ravennius to 
the archbishopric of Arles, which shows that 
they did not wait for the consent of the holy 
father to consecrate a bishop, and that they 
advised him of their elections for the sole 
purpose of maintaining the bonds of fraternal 
union. 

The pope was still ignorant of what was 
passing in the East, from whence he had re- 
ceived no news. He wrote then to Flavian, 
to testify his inquietude. Some time after, 
the deacon Hilarius, having returned to Rome, 
advised the holy fathér of the great outrages 
which had been committed against his — 
the council of Ephesus. Leo, transpo 
with rage, immediately convoked the bishops 
of Italy to a synod, and, in his turn, excom- 
municated the fathers of Ephesus; then he 
wrote several synodical] letters against Euty- 
ches, and demanded at once from the empe- 
ror authority to preside over a general council. 

After the death of Theodosius, the empress 
Pulcheria, seconding the pontiff in his desire 
to draw down vengeance on Eutyches and his 
friends, ordered the patriarch Anatolius, who 
had been placed in the see of Constantinople 
in the stead of Flavian, to embrace the party 
of Rohe, and to merit the affection of the 
pope, if he wished to preserve his bishopric. 
Anatolius, intimidated by this threat, assem- 
bled a council, to which tie invited the legates 
of the pontiff, to take cognizance of the famous 
letter of Leo to Flavian. The fathers of the 
new council declared that they entirely ap- 
proved of its contents. Then Anatolius pro- 
nounced an anathema against Nestorius and 
Eutyches, condemned their doctrine,, and by 
this unjust sentence, merited to be received 
as the legitimate bishop of Constantinople. 

Political affairs were in as deplorable a 
state as ecclesisastical. The redoubtable 
— the king of the Huns, after having re- 
duced to ashes the city of — and 
ravaged all the country over which he passed 
caused all Italy to tremble. Pavia even, and 


Milan, those two great cities, could not resist 
the efforts of his victorious arms, and had 
become the frightful theatre of the dis- 


orders of war. 

This new distress caused the greatest con- 
sternation at Rome. The Senate assembled 
to deliberate whether the emperor should 
quit Italy, since it — to be impossible 
to defend the capital against the deluge of 
barbarians who seemed to have inundated 
the empire. In this extremity, they resolved 
to try the effect of negotiations, and sent to 
Attila a pompous embassy, with pope Leo, 
whose persuasive eloquence they well knew, 
at itshead. The pontiff sallied from the city 
with an imposing cortége to meet this re- 
doubtable enemy, and when he was near the 
tent of Attila, he astonished him with the 
solemn chants of the church, and humbly 

rostrated himself before the majesty of the 
ybarian chief; then the conferences com- 
menced. The chronicles relate that the 
king of the Huns was 80 struck by this strange 
spectacle, that he submitted to every thie~ 


a 
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‘Leo demanded, as to orders from Heaven ; 


that he consented to peace, and retired with 
his armies beyond the Danube. Some histo- 
rians even add, that the Hunnish chieftains 
having openly expressed their contempt for 
their prince, who had honoured the pope 
obeying him even asa slave, he, to justify him- 
self affirmed, that he had seen in a dream a 
venerable old man, holding in his hand a 
drawn sword, who menaced him with death 
if he did not conform to the orders of Leo. 

This story was formerly found in the Bre: 
viary of Paris. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of our most learned archbishops has 
suppressed it, as well as other grosser fables 
hich it contained’ The true motive for the 
retreat of Attila was the desire of possessing 
the gold which the pope made to glitter be- 
fore his eyes; an unpardonable fault for a 
conqueror at the head of victorious troo 
and especially for an Attila, the scourge- o 
God, the enemy of the human race, whose 
look filled the bravest with fear, and at whose 
name nations trembled. 


Leo, who had disarmed the invincible king | the inhabitants of the city of 
of the Huns, could not, nevertheless, conquer | had been carried 


Anatoliu 
who, not 
with him, wished to extend his sway over 
the Eastern churches, and imitated the pope, 
who had alread ado his authority felt in 
the churches of the West. 

In order to humiliate the bishops of Rome, 
Anatolius favoured the partizans of Eutyches 
and Dioscorus, and repulsed the friends of the 
holy father ; the latter complained to the em- 
penr Marcian and the emprese Pulcheria; 

ut the emperor, who desired to maintain 
peace in the church, refused to give any 


` satisfaction to either of the two parties, 


and forced them to feign an official recon- 
ciliation. i ; 

The pope was charged, during the follow- 
ing year, with an important embassy, which 
resulted deplorably, and in which his elo- 
quence did not produce a second miracle. 

The empress Eudoxia, after the death of 
Valentinian the Third, had been forced to 
espouse Maximus, the usurper of the throne 
and the assassin of hes husband. As the 
princess refused to yield to the desires of this 
monster, he had the barbarity to order his 
soldiers to bind her with cords, and to strip 
from her her garments, that he might be ena- 
bled to glut his brutal passion. Eudoxia, 
outraged by this horrid violence, secretly 
demanded assistance from the king of the 
Vandals. Genseric seized upon the pretext, 
disembarked in Italy, and marched towards 
Rome, whose gates were opened to him by 
treason. 

St. Leo, seeing his flock exposed to the 
vengeance of the Arians, cast himself at the 
feet of the king of the Vandals, and entreated 
bim to spare the holy city. All his endea- 
vours failed before the obstinacy of Geneeric ; 
Rome was delivered up to pillage during 
fourteen days, and the inhabitants had only 
the liberty of retiring with their families into 
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three churches, which served for an asylery, 
and where there was no bloodshed. ' 

The king then retumed to his vesse's, 
which were filled with booty, taking with 
him the empress Eudoxia and her two 


by | daughters, whom he treated with distinction. 


This prince was not as cruel as ecclesiastical 
historians maintain ; and the faults with which 
they reproach him were the inevitable conse- 
quences of supreme power. We shall find 
actions much more condemnable in the lives 
of monarchs whose memory is venerated in 
the church. ; 

After the death of the emperor Marcien, 
the party of Eutyches made great efforts in 
the East to obtain the protection of his suc- 
cessor, surnamed Macellus; but the pontiff, 
who had aided by his cabals and intrigues 





‘in placing him on the throne, so preserved 


his credit at court as to repress the enemies 
of the church, and maintain the authority of 
the Holy See. 
Leo then occupied himself with ruling 
several points of discipline on the subject o 
— who 
away prisoners by Attila. 


the patriarch of Constantinople, | During their captivity, the faithful had eaten 
ving need to preserve any address | impure food and consented to receive new 


baptism ; others, on their return, had found 
their wives married. Nicetas, bishop of 
Aquileia, having consulted St. Leo in cases 
of conscience, the pope replied in the fol- 
lowing decretal :—He orders women who have 
contracted new unions, in the uncertainty as 
to the existence of their husbands, to return 
to them, under pain of excommunication, and 
excuses the second husbands. He condemns 
to public penitence those whom fear or hun- 
ger had induced to eat unciean food, and 
orders those who had been ‘re-baptised, to 
reconcile themselves with the church by the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. In 
another decretal, Leo prohibits virgins from 
receiving the solemn benediction and the veil 
until they had been tried to the age of forty. 
It is believed that it was at his solicitation 
that the emperor Magorian passed a law 
against parents forcing their daughters to 
consecrate themselves to God ; the same lew 
blames, severely, widows who, not havi 
children, renounce a second marriage, throug 
liberti , and not virtue. 

The church owes to this holy father the © 
establishment of four solemn fasts during the 
year, to wit: Lent, Pentecost—the fasts of 
the seventh and the tenth months. Legends 
| fix at this period the origin of “Rogations,” 
which were first celebrated in Dauphiny, and 
in the end adopted by the churches of all 
countries. Mamers, bishop of Vienne, was 
the inventor of this superstitious — 
which, according to the priests, has the power 
of bending Divine Justice, arresting earth- 
quakes, fires, and other scourges which deso- 
late nations. 

Authors relate a singular anecdote in 
regard to the custom of kissing the foot of 
the pope. A woman of remarkable beauty 
had been admitted, they say, on Easter day 
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to kiss the hand of the pontay ; when she was toration of his hand, which was granted him 


nee e — oe 
ing against irit, an esired to 
as the beautifal — 1 Rut, almost 
mmediately after the commission of the 
crime, repentance took possession of ae 
and he cut off the hand which-had-pause 
this mark of weakness. This mutilatig 
renting the holy father from cele 
mass, the people began to murmur ; then L 


near to Leo, his holiness fe 









pre- 
rig died on the 11th of April, in 
o|day fixed in honour of his memory in the 


on condition he would change the custom of 
giving the hand to kiss, and that he would 


uce the practice of presenting the fees 


in 
of the pontiff for the adoration of the faithful. 
Thus does the legend relate the miracle of 
the bloody hand !! 


St. Leo held his see twenty-one years, and 
year 461, the 


addressed fervent prayers to God for the res-| church. 





HILARIUS, THE FORTY-EIGHTH POPE. 


[A. D. 461.—Lro THx Fizsr, Severvs, and AnrHxemivs, Emperors.] 


Birth of Hilarius—The 


Violence of the pontiff—He exte 
His death -Chorate, of his pontificate. 


Hizarivs was a Sardinian, and the son of 
Crispinus. Nothing is known of his educa- 
ton, nor of the private acts of his life, before 
his arrival at the pontificate. History truly 
speaks of his em to the council of 
ee he had been sent by Leo, to 
sustain the rights of the bishop of Rome. 

The old scandal of appeals to Rome was 
renewed in the first year of his reign. A man 
named Hermes had, bẹ means of intrigue, 
been ordained bishop of Beziers, in opposition 
to the wishes of its inhabitants, who did not 
want him, on account of the crimes of his 
Pest life, which rendered him unworthy of 

€ episcopate ; but the new prelate having 
addressed himself to the court of Rome, the 
pa wrote to Leo of Arles, to obtain from 

a report on the morals and conduct of 
Hermes, in order to interpose his judgment in 
the affair. Then, without even waiting for 
the reply of Leo, he assembled a council, and 
confirmed Hermes in his bishopric, prohibiting 
him, however, from’ ordaining priests. 

St. Mamers, bishop of Vienne, celebrated 
through all Gaul for hia piety, acquired new 
glory from a persecution he endured from the 
pontiff on the following account. An ambi- 
uous priest had carried complaints to Rome 
tgainst Mamers, who, having repelled his 
pretensions to the bishopric of Dia, had ziven 

see to a venerable old man. In it, he 
Was sustained by Leo of Arles and the synod 
of the province, who hastened to, inform the 
Pope that the act of Mamers was just and 
equitable; but Hilarius, desirous of augment- 
mg the power which his predecessor had 
etrogated to himself in Gaul, on this occasion 

e through the bounds of equity. He 
called the act of Mamers an unpardonable 
outrage ; he aceused him of pride, presump- 
tion, and prevarication ; he threatened even to 
take from him his privileges if he should 
persevere in the just exercise of his rights; 
and he even charged bishop Veranus to exe- 
—— d legats oi tho Hoy See. 

OL. 


fair of Hermes, bishop of Bexiers—He 
his sway over Gaul and Spain—lIntolerance of the pope—~ 


the shepherd o 


‘lates of the province, in conformity 


rsecutes St. Mamera—~ 


Mamers repelled these attacks of the pom 
tiff with dignity and moderation; he refuted 
the accusations of his enemies, and declared 
that he would maintain the rights of his 
church. The cardinal Baronius himself, 


when speaking of this scandalous dieput 
says, “ Do not be astonished if the pope acter 
with too much vehemence 


— e 

a prelate of exemplary piety ; tor, in contest 
irs, every one may be deceived, even 

although he 1s the successor of St. Peter; and 

a like difficulty had before taken place during 

the reign of St. Leo.” 

Two important affairs occurred in the same 
year, (462,) which increased the influence of . 
the Hoty Soe. Sylvanus, bishop of Calahora, 
had selected a priest of the church of Tarra- 
gona, and had ordained him a bishop, not- 
withstanding the opposition of his metropoli- 
tan. The chiefs of the clergy of the province 
having assembled in council to decide upon 
the dispute, could not agree, and they had the 
weakness to write to the holy father, to ask 
{rom him what should be their decision. 

The other regarded Nundinarius, bishop of 
Barcelona, who, when dying, had designated 
as his successor, Ireneus, who was already 

f another city, and had be- 
queathed to him all his property. The pree 
with the - 
will of the deceased, and with the consent of 
the clergy, the people, and the nobles, con» 
sented to the transfer of Ireneus, and bound 
themselves only to demand for it the confir- 
mation of the pontiff. The ecclesiastics thus 
committed two great faults, which rendered 
them dependent on the Holy See, and by their 
imprudence, furnished the popes with tbe 
means of increasing their authority daily. 

The new emperor, Anthemius, having come 
to Rome in the beginning of the year 467, to 
take possession of the empire, Hilarius feared 
lest the heresies of the East should be intro- 
duced into the church of the West, through 
the protection of Philotheus, an heretical 


ai ae O oa 
semblies. pope declared himself op- 
posed to liberty of conscience, and dared even 
to reproach the emperor before the assembly 
of the people in the church of St. Peter; he 
threatened the monarch to excite the provinces 
against him, unless he engaged, by a solemn 
oath, to drive all heretics from his states. 

Some time after e manifested 
his — of intolerance, ius died, in the 
mon 


with 


rgeverance in the uniform plan ed 
‘the bishops of Rome, to waaka the — 


kay 
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Macedonian, and favourite of the prince, who ' 








M, that the pontif had par 
i ee the riches ob- 
tained illage o e by Genseri 
and — enabled Pin tò ae 
chase the’Tiara. : Whten he became pope he 
conformed to the customs of the age, and 
built yeyniffeent churches, which he enriched 
vases. His pontificate affords 
remarkable, if we except the same 


Histor; 
taken with thd 


of September, 467, and was interred | power, and trample down the liberties of the 


in the grotto of the monastery of St. Law- 
rence. 





| people. 





SIMPLICIUS, THE FORTY-NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 467.—Lro THE Frrsr and Zewo, Emperors.) 
Birth of Simplicius—He opposes the wishes of Leo—Troubles tn the East—Zeno is driven from 


the throne—He regains crown—The 


secutes the Eutychtans—Serious quarrel 


between Simplicias end the patriarch of Condantacple--Andacity of the pope—His death. 


Tisor, a city situated in ancient Latium 
and now called Tivoli, was the birth place of 
Simplicius, the son of Castinus. 

As soon as the emperor Leo was informed 
of the election of Simplicius, he wrote to him 
to congratulate him, and pressed him at the 


‘same time to confirm the decree of the council | 


of Chalcedon, which elevated the see of Con- 
stantinople to the second rank in the episco- 
pal dignity. Simplicius obstinately opposed 
the wishes of the prince. 
After the death of Leo, Zeno, his successor, 
- mounted the throne. But soon the usurper 
Basilicus, having produced a revolt am 
the troops, drove off the new monarch an 
seized upon the empire of the East: His first 
act was to re-establish the Eutychian prelate 
whom Leo, at the instigation of the pope, 
persecuted with great rigour. 

Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, alone, 
among the bishops, refused to obey the orders 
of the tyrant, and was sustained in his resist- 
ance by the priests and people. The holy 
father at first approved of the conduct of the 
generous Acacius, but the monks having 
advised him of the return of Timotheus 
Eleurus, who endeavoured to excite troubles, 

' in order to re-establish himself in the see 
of Alexandria, Simplicius was weak enough 
to write that he advised him to imitate 
the example of his legate, and rally around 
the throne of Basilicus, if that prince would 
oe Temotheus from the see of Alexan- 

tia. 

His holiness accused this prelate of par- 
taking of the heresy of an African monk, 
who, after profound and minute researches as 
to the authenticity of the coming of the Son of 
God on the earth, had arrived at this remarka- 
ble conclusion: “ Jesus has not existed!” In 
support of his opinion he invoked the silence 
of Philo, a celebrated Jewish doctor, who 
wrote at the time at which the mission of 


—e Ae — —ñ— — e 


Christ is placed. He proved that in the works 
of Flavius Josephus, who flourished in the 
middle of the first century of our era, the 
passage in which mention is made of eas 
contains gross interpolations, which did not 
exist in the time of Origen, that is, in 253, 
since that father in his book expresses t 
surprise at the absolute forgetfulness of Jesns 
by Josephus. He draws also the improbe- 
bility of the condemnation of the Son of God, 
whom the evangelist says was judged by 
Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, then by Herod, who 
had no judicial authority in Judea, and was 
finally condemned and punished by Caiapha 
all in the space of six hours. e Jearned 
monk maintained, that even admitting the 
authenticity of the passage of Josephus, the 
divinity of Jesus cannot be deduced as a con- 
sequence from it ; “ For,” says he, “this histo- 
rian of the revolt of the Jewish Ə 
— Pilate, of the courageous resistance 
of the chiefs of the insurgents; of their con- 
stancy in the midst of punishment. He enu- 
merates at — the names and qualities of 
Simon and Judas, proclaimed kings during 
the revolt; of Judas of Galilee, and of Zadoo 
the Pharisee, founders and chiefs of the pat- 
| riotic zealots; of James; of Manasses; of Jo- 
nathan Thaumaturgus; of Simon the magician, 
and of Simon Barjona; whilst on the other 
hand he devotes but a few lines to relatin 
that a person of low order, called Jesus, had 
announced the destruction of the temple, and 
the sack of the city of Jerusalem, and says 
nothing of his doctrine, disciples, miracles, 
death nor resurrection.” The African monk, 
besides, objected that Justus Tiberius, a co- 
temporary of Flavius, and of the pretended 
disciples of Christ, had made no mention of 
viour, nor of his apostles, in his history 
Or The letter of the holy fath 

e letter e holy father against Timo- 
theus Eleurus and po 


his protegé, acted power- 


— 
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—— the spirit of Acacins, who immedi- | out even waiting 
y 


began to the heretics. > 
Zeno, profiting eee which the 
orthodox and the Eutychians fomented in the 
i of the empire, retarned to Con- 
stantinople at the head of an army, drove 
away in his turn the usurper, and remounted 


the throne. Acacius hastened to send to the 


holy father an acconnt of this eounter-revolu- 
tion, and of all the efforts of the hereties to 
again seize upon their influence. He asked 


from him, at the same time, a plan of con- | 


duct. Simplicius, changing 
an astoni 
from 
whom, under God, they must expect aid to the 
church ; and he urged him to beseech the 
— to publish an ordinance, exiling the 
ishops whom Timotheus Eleuros had or- 
dained. The emperor, fearing to excite the 
wrath of the bishops of Rome, of whose 
sistance he had 





his opinion with the pontiff’s attention, neve 
versatility, replied thatit was no / 
ili but from Zeno, from the 


aa 
need, to maintain himself | 
upon the throne, yielded to his wishes, and tude to John of Ravenna and the 


for the permission of the em- 
peror. Zeno, irritated by their boldness, drove 
away the new prelate who, in order to avenge 
himself, appealed to the pope. But the for- 
midable influence of Rome was already be- 
ginning ing to.diminish in the East, and the rape 
ather wishing to reprimand the patriarch 
Constantinople on this subject, received simply 
for answer, that the Orientals did not recog- 
nize John Talaia as bishop of Alexandria, be- 
cause it was not agreeable to them to do so. 
The affairs of the East occupied much of 
eless, he did 
not neglect those of the West, as appears from 
reprimand which he addressed to John 
metropolitan of Ravenna, who had ordain 
Gregory, bishop of a church without his con- 


‘gent. Of his own authority he transferred 


the new pee into the diocese of Modena, 
a freed him from dependence on the arch- 
ishop. 
This apostolic boldness gave great disquie- 
patriaroh 


persecuted the Eutychians with the greatest Acacius, who were fearful of creating new 


violence. 

The see of Alexandria having become va- 
cant by the death of Timotheus, the priests 
nominated as his successor, John Talai 


b 





disorders in the church. Soon, however, all 
their fears ceased, from the death of the pon- 


tiff, which took place in the beginning o the 
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FELIX THE THIRD, FIFTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 483.—Zeno, Emperor.] 


Birth and marriage of the priest Feliz—His election—He pursues the policy of hts predecessor— 
Maintains the pretensions af John Talaia—His legates. are a D ann of the 


t 


legates—The patriarch of Constanti 


exccmmunicated—Insolence of the monks—State of 


the church tn Africa—Death of Acacius—Deceit of Flavita—Euphemms, pateiarch of Con 


stantinople— Death 


Cruivs Fr11x was a Roman of senatorial 
family. His father, a venerable priest of the 
order of Fasciola, had caused him to embrece 
the ecclesiastical state, though he was married 
siei had oe aed re — of Sim- 

assem with the magis- 
— in the anh of St. Peter; they pro- 
ceeded to the election of a pope, and Felix 
received all the votes. 

The new pontiff embraced the views of his 
predecessor on the affairs of the East, and 

by the sojourn of John Talaia in 

to learn the secret plots of the patri- 

. John, who desired vengeance on his 
enemies, exaggerated his wrongs and the bad 
faitb of — accused i of — 
protecting Peter Mongus, and irrita e 
pride of the pontiff, by representing to him 
that the letters of Simplicius had produced no 
effect in Constantinople. He added, that it 


would be a great disgrace to the Holy See, if jd 


thus continued to brave, in the 

s ity of Rome. 
The pontiff, following his councils, sent 
exnbaseadors to Zeno, to h bim to drive 
away Peter Mongus as a heretic, and to send 


, the 


of the emperor Zeno—Raskness of Euphemius—D 


of Feliz. 


Acacius to Rome, to reply to the accusations 
preferred against him by ohn in his memorial 
to the Holy See. But the legates Vitalus and 
Mieenus, on arriving at the city of Abydos, 
were arrested by the orders of the emperor. 
Their — were taken from them, and they 
were thrown into prison. Zeno even threat- 
ened them with death if they persisted in 
their refusal to communicate with Acacius 


‘and Peter Mongus. They remained unshaken , 


for violence increases courage and intrepidity, 
and it is the nature of man to resist obstacles. 
Nevertheless, the légates, who had resisted 
threats, were seduced by caresses and pre- 
sents, and declared their willingness to com- 
tmunicate with the patriarch if they were set 
at liberty. They were then taken from prison 
and embarked tor Constantinople, where they 
rformed their promise, by recognizing Petet 
ongus as the legitimate bishop of Alexan- 
ria. 
The embasradors then returned to Rome, 
charged with letters from the emperor ard the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Felix, irritated 
against them on account of their cowaidly 
submission to his enemies, refused to receiv= 
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thom, and convoked a council to judge them. į that there was a great difference between 


They were convicted of having communicated 
with the heretics of the Eaet, and for havi 
done s0, were condemned to deposition, an 
sor Seagate s j 

e same synod Peter Mongus was a 
second time declared an heretic und preva- 
ricator. It was, however, judged prudent to 
deal cautiously with the patriarch, and Felix 
contented himself with writing to him in the 
name of the council, to persuade him to ask 
pardon for his past conduct. Acacius replied 
with spirit, that he would not humble himself 
before the Holy See, and that he would per- 
form no act of submission. The pontiff then 
pronounced against him a terrible sentence, 
which deprived him of the honour of the 
priesthood, and declared him excommuni- 
cated, and beyond human power to be ab- 
solved from the anathema. 

The bull of excommunication was carried 
to Constantinople by an old clergyman of the 
Roman church. named Tutus, by whom the 
pope sent at the same time two letters, one for 
the emperor, the other addressed to the clergy 
and people of Constantinople. Felix com- 
plained of the violence shown his legates, in 
contempt of the rights of nations, which were 
respected by the most barbarous people. He 
then declared that the Holy See could never 
communicate with Peter of Alexandria, who 
had been ordained by heretics; he finished 
by threatening the emperor, and invited him 
to choose between the communion of the 
apostle St. Peter, and that of Peter of Alex- 
andria. . 

The lofty pretensions of the pontiff were 
treated with scorn at Constantinople ; Acacius 
even refused to receive the letters addressed 
to him. Some mischief-making monks, alone 
had the boldness to attach the anathema o 
the holy father to their cloaks during divine 
service ; but the justice of the prince repressed 
their insolence, and their heads fell under the 
axe of the executioner. The embassador, 
after having acquitted himself of his mission, 
imitated the first legates. He allowed himself 
to be seduced by offers of money, and com- 
municated with the enemies of Rome. The 
holy pontiff, on the news of this defection, 
transported with fury, launched forth three 
anathemas: one against Tutus, the other two 
against Acacius and the emperor. All his 
thunders did not, however, hinder the patri- 
arch of Constantinople from continuing to 
exercise his ministry, and from suppressing 
the name of Felix in the sacred registers. 

The church in Africa was also agitated by 
violent religious quarrels. Huneric, who ruled 
its Ponc e pr essed Arianism, and perse- 
cuted the orthodox by way of reprisal. After 
the death of that prince, Gonthamond, his 
successor, treated with more lenity the faith- 
ful who adhered to the Nicean faith. The 
pope then convoked a council of thirty-eight 

ishops, to regulate the discipline which the 
African prelates should pursue in re to 
apostate priests, and to the faithful who had 
been baptized anew. The fathers declared 


those who had been baptized of their own 
accord by heretics, and those who had suf- 
fered it h constraint. They condemned 
the first to perform ce, and to`submit to 
religious tices, in orfler to show the sin- 
centy of their repentance ; they ordered the 
second to make a public profession. They 
exhibited more severity towards the bishops, 

riests, and deacons who had accepted Anan 
bua. They condemned them to remain 
in penitence during the reet of their lives, se- 
parate from ecclesiastical assemblies, and 
excluded from the prayers of the church, 
granting them, as de aly , laical com- 
munion when at the point of death. 

The council inflicted twelve years of re- 
pentance on the clerks, monks, and virgms 
dedicated to God, who had ranged themselves 
on the side of the heretics ; three years in the 
ranks of hearers, seven in that of penitents, 
and two years of consistence, permitting their 
pastore, nevertheless, to aid them if in danger 
of death. The last article concerns the young, 
whose age might excuse their apostacy. The 
fathers ordered the bishops to lay their hands 
on them, without subjecting them to peni- 
tence, and probibited priests from receiving 
to their communion clerks or laymen from 
another diocese, unless they presented testi- 
monial letters from their bishop or pastor. 

Acacius died during the year 849, and the 
emperor elevated to the see of Constantinople 
a priest named Flavita, who, desirous of being 
on good terms with the pope, and Peter o 
Alexandria, wrote at the same time to both 
the bishops, that he would accept no commu- 
nion but theirs. His knavery was soon dis- 
covered, and Felix drove away his deputies 
in disgrace. A few days after, Flavita drew 
his last breath, in the midst of sufferings, 
caused, according to some, by poison, and ao- 
cording to others, produced by an unknown 
malady. He had held the patriarchal see but 
four months. 

— his successor, desirous of re- 
establishing peace in the church, consented 

to erase the name of Peter of Alexandria 
from the sacred registers, and replaced that 
of the bishops of Rome ; after which he sent 
deputies to the pontiff to request his commu- 
nion. Felix repelled his advances, because 
the patriarch wished to preserve in the regis- 
ters the names of Acacius and Flavita » and 
his obstinacy retarded still longer the re- 
union of the churches of the East and the 
West. 
. After the death of Zeno, a princenamed Ana- 
| stasias, devout even to superstition, mounted 
the throne. At Constantinople, as well as at 
Rome, the boldnegs of the clergy had so aug- 
mented by the weakness of the emperors, 
that the patriarch dared accuse Anastasius, 
before an assembly of the people, of being 
an heretic unworthy to command Christians, 
and refused to crown him, until the prince 
had given his profession of faith in writing, 
and had engaged himself by a solemn oath to 


change nothing in religion. 


# 
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Pope Felix wrote to the emperor to feli- | 492, after a pontificate of nine years. An in- 
«itato him on his elevation to the throne, and | supportable pride, and a spirit constantly in 
@ assure him of his respect and obedience. | revolt against the authority of the emperors 

he had not the satisfaction of seeing in | were the principal traits in the character of 
affairs of the church the change which | Felix, now honoured by the church as among 
he desired. He died on the 25th of February, | its saints. 








¢ 


GELASIUS, THE FIFTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 492.—Anastasius, Emperor.] 


. Birth and election of Gelasius—His reply to Euphemius—The rigour of the pope causes a schism— 


Letter from Gelasius to Honorius, against the Pelagians—He elevates the sacerdotal above the 
princely power—Decretals of the pope—Festivals in honour of Pan, at Rome—Persecution of 
the Manıcheans—Deaih of the pope. . 


Ge.asrus was an African by birth ; the Ro-! was no need of recalling them to their duty 
man clergy and people elevated him to the. to watch over the progress of the schism. 
Holy See, some days after the death of Felix.’ Gelasius, recalled to sentiments of humility 

As soon as the patriarch Euphemius heard by the vigour of Honorius, replied that the 
of this election, he wrote to Gelasius to com-' Holy See had a care overall the churches of 
plain that he had not been advised of his ordi- the world, to preserve the purity of the-faith, 
nation, according toestablished usage. He sent | and that he had no intention of imposing his 





him at the same time his profession of faith. 
The pope replied to Euphemius: “It is 
true that ancient usage ordered our fathers | 
who were united in communion, to advise 
their colleagues of. their ordination ; but why | 
have you preferred the society of strangers to 
that of St. Peter? You say that I ought to use 
condescendence towards you. But if we 
should raise up the fallen, we are not com- 
manded to precipitate ourselves with them into 
eternal fire. You condemn Eutyches and you 
defend Acacius. You demand in what coun-' 
cil Acacius was condemned, as if a particular 
condemnation were needed to reject Irom the 
church a Catholic who communes with people 
soiled with heresy.” At last Gelasius termi- 
nates his letter by declaring to Euphemius 
that his reply is not a mark of communion, 
and that he writes to him as to a stranger. 
The intolerance of the holy father produced 
the effect which must always attend extreme 
measures; it augmented the evil. The patri- 
arch, persuaded that there would be injustice 
and even harshness, in the condemnation o 
Acacius, refused to submit to the orders of 
the pope ; and the first two sees of Christianity 
remained separated in communion some years 


r. 

Gelasius persisted in an invincible obsti- 
nacy on the subject of Acacius. The smallest 
concession could easily have restored peace 
to the church ; but he preferred seeing trouble 
and disunion among the faithful, rather than 
abandon his unjust pretensions. 

The pope then learning that Pelagianism 
was reappearing in Dalmatia, wrote to a bi- 
shop of that country named Honorius, that he 
shonld caution his brethren to separate them- 
selves from those who were infected with the 
heresy. The prelate fiercely replied, that 


he was astonished at the excess of his zeal 


for the churches of Dalmatia, and that there 


e 


ne e 


will on the bishops of Dalmatia. 

Thus the ambition of the pope exposed him 
a second time to severe reproaches from 
strange prelates. Soon, however, the heretics 
whom he sought out to combat with in distant 
countries, rose up under his very eyes in 
Picenum. Anold man named Seneca taught 
Pelagianism, and drew to his side a great 
number of priests, and even some bishops. 
The pope then wrote to the prelates of Pice- 


| num, to arrest the progress of the heresy, and 


sent them a treatise against the Pelagi 
with the view of combatting the doctrine 
which they preached, and of demonstratmg 
to the faithful that man could not live sinless. 

Some months after, the embassadors whom 
king Theoderic had sent to the East, came to 
Rome on their return from their mission : they 
engaged the pontiff to write to the emperor 
Anastasius, who complained that he not 
been yet apprised’ of his ordination. 

Gelasius, not daring to disobey the deputies 
of Theodoric, wrote a long letter ż0 the em- 
peror of the East, in whieh he showed to what 
a degree of audacity the Roman pontiff had 
already arrived: “There are two powers,” 
said he, “who have sovereign rule over the 
world ; the spiritual and the temporal authority; 
the sacred authority of the bishops is so. much 
the greater, as on the day of judgment the 
must render an account of the actions 
kings. You know, gmanimous emperor, 
that your dignity surpasses that of other princes 
of the earth; nevertheless you are obliged to 
submit to the power of the ministers in sacred 
things, for it is to them you address yourself 
to know what are the sources of your safety, 
and the rules which you ought to follow in 
receiving the sacraments, and in disposing of 
religious things. 

“The bishops persuade the people that 
God has given you a sovereign power over 


temporal things, and they cause them te sub- 
mit to your laws. In return you should 
obey, with entire submission, those who are 
destined to distribute to you the holy sacra- 
ments, If the faithful ought blindly to follow 
the orders of bishops who acquit ves 
worthily in their functions, so much the more 
ought they to receive the decree of the pontiff 
of Rome, whom God has established as the 
first of his bishope, and whom the church has 
always recognized as its supreme chief.” 
This letter, a master-piece of pride, h 
crisy, and impudence, 1s 2 lesson for those 
who shall meditate on the causes of the 
tyranny. of priests and kings. ; 
Gelasius, aay pushed on by his ambition, 
wished to extend his authority over all Chris- 
tian countries, and convoked at Romea council 
of seventy bishops, to establish, as is alleged, 
the distinction between the authentic books 
and the apocryphal books. The Protestants 
deny the existence of the pretended decree, 
which was rendered in this council: “At 
least,” says one of their famous authors, “it 
was not known until the middle of the ninth 
century, and we ere surprised to see that in 
this decree of Gelasius, there is no mention 
made of but one book of Esdras, and one book 
of the Maccabees. In many manusctipte, the 
book of Job even, has been omitted ; and in 
the two books of the Maccabees have 
been entirely suppressed.” Fleury, who has 
written at length upon this decree, has been 
compelled to s of these contradictions, 
to afford a proof of his fidelity and correct- 


ness. 

John, bishop of Ravenna, having advised 
the pope of the deplorable siale t which 
many churches of Italy were, who were des- 
titute of pastors, Gelasius wrote to the pre- 
lates of Lucania, to the bishops of the Bru- 
tians, and to those of Sicily, authorizing them 
to confer the sacred orders on monks who had 
aot committed crimes, or who had not been 
twice married. 

The holy father recommends not to admit 
laymen into the ranks of the clergy, until 
after they have been examined with the 

test care, in order that they should not 
* a — ——— a vicious — * 

ibits bishops from dedicating newly built 
——— without permission from the Holy 
See, and forbids them from exacting from the 
faithful. pay, for conferring baptism or von- 
firmation, and especially from not demanding 
money from heretics newly converted. 

Gelasins also reoommends to priests not to 
exalt themselves above their rank; not to 
bless the holy oil; not to confirm, and not to 
discharge any sacred function in the presence 
of a bishop. He reminds them that they 
should not sit down, or celebrate maas in the 


presence of a — without his permission ; 


and that priests not ordain sub-deacons. 
He proscribed, also, to the deacons, to keep 
themselves within the bounds of their min- 
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that deacons, not being of the rank of priest 
ought not to distribute to the faithful the * 
secrated bread and wine. 


The holy father prohibited from baptizing, 
except during the festival of Easter, and at 
Pentecost, unless he on whom the baptism 
was to be conferred should. be in danger of 
dying. He wished virgins to take the veil on 
the day of the Epiphany, at Easteé?, or at the 
festival of the apostles. He regards widows 
as unworthy of being consecrated to Jesus 
Christ, and refuses them admission into mo- 
nasteries. 

He condemns ecclesiastics ordained for mo- 
ney to be driven from the ranks of the clergy, 
and submits to public penitence, for the rest 
of their lives, those who had been convicted 
of entertaining criminal connection with the 
virgins consecrated to God. 

The pontiff does not impose any penance 
on widows who had married after having 
made a profession of celibacy ; but desires 
that they should be publicly reproached witt 
the fault they had committed. [p conclusion 
he blames severely the custom Which existe: 
in the churches, of having the mass serve 
by females. 

The pontiff also treats of the question o 
the property of the church. He orders it t 
be divided into four parts: one for the bisho; 
one for the priests, one for the poor, and on 
for the building; prohibiting the bishop fror 
— at all the part reserved for th 
clergy, or the clergy from taking any of thi 
of the Dopa ‘The prelate,” says h 
“ought faithfully to employ the part destine 
for the building of the church, without turnin 
any of it to his own profit. In regard to tl] 
portion of the poor, he will one day render : 
account to God, if he has not faithfully pe 
formed his duties upon earth.” 

This decretal appears to have been the | 
sult of the last council of which we ha 
T The pope then wrote to the bishc 
of Dardania, to convince them that the jue 
ment of the Holy See againet the famous | 
triarch of Constantinople, was a confirmat, 
of the council of Ch cedon ; and the fath 
having condemned the puien, had c 
sequently excommunicated, through fut 
ages, those who favoured these heretics. 

We would relate among the honoura 
actions of the pontiff, his courageous opp 
tion to the senators of Rome, who wishe: 
re-establish the infamous fete of the Lu 
cals, during which the priests of the god | 
ran naked through the city, striking 5 
thongs of goat ekin, women who pressed 
ward to meet them, believing that these b] 
would render them fruitful. Gelasius 
hibited a superstition so criminal from b 
renewed in the midst of Christianity ; an 
the Romans attributed the public misfort 
and the maladies which desolated the cit 
the suppression of the fete, he wrote ® v 
to show them the ridiculous nature of 


istry, prohibiting them from discharging the | fanaticism. This writing still exists, u 
A 


fonctions appertaining to priests, or even from ‘the title of “A discourse inst 
baptizing, but in cases of necessity. He adds, | mache.” aga 


e . 
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Bat the people still murmured for the re- 
establishment of this old pagan custom : then 
Gelasius determined to replace it by the fete 
of thə Purification of the Holy Virgin. This 
opinion has prevailed in the church, though 
1t does not appear to be founded on very au- 
thentic chronicles. 

It is however certain, that Gelasius intro- 
duced new fetes into the chusch, and rege: 
lated the liturgy, divine service, and all 
relates to exterior worship. He included all 
theese rules in a book, known to us as the Old 
Sacramentarium. This work was publiehed 
at Rome, in 1680, from a copy of more than 
nine hundred years old, whic been saved 
from the monastery of St. Benedict, on the 
Loire, after its pillage, which took place in 
1562, during the religious wars. This manu- 
script afterwards belonged to Paul Petan, 
counsellor of the parliament of — before 


it passed into the possession of the celebrated 
Christina, queen of Sweden. 

The pontiff discovered Manicheans still in 
Rome. Guided by a pemicious policy, 


burned their books before the church of &. 
Mary ; and to prevent these dangerous here- 
tics avoiding the penalties inflicted upon 
them by the imperial laws, he published s 
decree, in which he ordered all the faithful to 
commune in the two kinds, anathematizing 
as sacrilegious those who had the temerity te 
wish to reform the symbol of the death of 
Jesus Christ. At this period, the communion 
in both kinds was regarded as rightfully 
(Roman), though cardinals Baronius and 

have wished to establish a contrary 
opinion. 

Gelasius at length died, in the midst of his 
apostolical labours, on the 8th of Séptember, 
496, after having occupied the see four yeare 
and eight months. This pontiff, gifted with 
a subtle mind, knew how tfo strengthen his 
authority. The style of his works is obscure, 
but they show that he understood perfectl 
the customs and usages of the church o 
Rome. He loved order and discipline, and 
joined prudence to firmness ; but his exceasivs 


, ambition is liable to reproach. 





ANASTASIUS THE SECOND, FIFTY-SECOND. POPE. 
[A. D. 496.—AnasTasius, Emperor. ] 


Election of Anastastus—He writes to the 


on the reunion of the churches—Recetves to 


emperor 
his communion a partizan of ‘Acacius-—Baa faith of cerdinal Barentus—Polttical conversion 
of Clovis, king of France—Singular death of Anastasius—His moderation—Eulogium on his 
character. 


Arter the death of Gelasius, the clergy and 
people of Rome chose Anastasıus the Second, 
a Roman by — and the son of Peter, to 
govern the church. The new pontiff, ani- 
mated by laudable intentions, endeavoured to 

t an end tothe schism which rated the 

east from the West. He wrote to the emperor 
Anastasius, beseeching him to procure peace 
for the churches, and declaring that he recog- 
nized the validity of the ordinations performed 
by Acacius, and of the baptisms which he 
had administered. This letter was sent by 
two bishops, who accompanied the patrician 
Faustus, a deputy from Rome, going to Con- 
— on public business. The pope then 
received to his communion Photius, deacon 
of Thessalonica, a zealous partizan of Acacius. 
This act of toleration excited murmurs among 
the false devotees of the clergy, and a — 
number of prieets and bishops separated them- 

selves from the communion of Anastasius. 
inal Baronius and several ecclesiastical 


historians, have endeavoured to place this fact. 


in doubt, by altering the truth. adorers 
of the — rple regard an act of tole- 
oly See, and prefer 
that the memory of a pontiff should descend 
to posterity laden with an accusation of cru- 
elty, rather than avow his serious intention 
of putting an end to difficalties which fo- 
mented an interminable schiem. 


During the sojourn of the legates at. Con- 
stantinople, two monks came from the bishop 
of Alexandria to present a memorial to ob- 
tain the communion of the pape They main- 
tained that the division between the two 
churches had been caused by a faulty trans- 
lation of a letter from St. Leo to Flavian, and 
in order to show their orthodoxy, they inserted 
a profession of faith, in which they declared 
that they received the decrees of the first three 
councils, and condemned Eutychea as well 
as Nestorius. But they made no mention of 
the council of Chalcedon. and maintamed 
that Dioscorus, Timothy,and Peter had no other 
creed than their’s. They refused steadily to 
erase the names of those bishops who were 
odious to the clergy of Rome. This refusal 
prevented the reunion of the churches, and 
afforded anew proof that the hatred of priests 
is implacable, and that the ministers of a God 
of peace never forgive those who oppose theit 
ambitious projects. * 

An important event soon fixed the attention 
of the p and of the Western church. Clovis, 
king of the Franks, became a convert to Chri» 
tianity. The ceremony of his baptism was 
performed at Rheims, with all the Ponp and 
aara G ide whieh the wary St. Remi 
how to display before the astonished eyes of 
the hordes who accompanied his Neophyte. 
The streets were tapestried with rich hang- 


ings; the church was lit by the brilliant eres 
of several thousand perfumed tapers, and the 
baptistery filled with aromatic — ex- 
ed the most delicious odours. 
and beautiful youths, crowned with flowers, 
carried the Sacred Writings, the y the 
banners, whilst the prelate, holdi is by 
the hand, entered the sanctuary, followed b 
queen Clotilda and the leaders of the Fran 
army. At the moment when St. Remi 
the consecrated water on the head of the new 
Christian, he pronounced these words, “ Bow 
thy head proud Sicamber; henceforth thou 
shalt adore that which thou deliverest to the 
flames, and shall burn that which thou 
adoreet.”” In imitation of the Jews, the bishop 
anointed the forehead of Clovis with an 
edoriferous oil, which he said was brought to 
him by a white dove. This pious knavery of 
the holy oil is due to the celebrated Hincmar 
of Rheims. He first exhibited the holy phial 
for the adoration of the faithful, which was no- 
thing more or less than a lachrymatory, which 
is frequently found among the Roman tombs, 
and which appears to have contained the balm 
which they used in their expiatory ceremonies 
to sprinkle the ashes of the dead. Three thou- 
sand of his warriors were baptized with Clovis 
and his sistera Alboflede and Laudechilda. 
After the ceremony, the chief of the Franks 
gave to the bishop of Rheims many domains, 
situated in the provinces of Gaul, which he 
came to conquer. Many Armorican cities, in 
consequence of the agreement between the 
Frank king and the prelate, consented to sub- 
mit to the authority of the new Christian, and 
so augmented his forces, that he found him- 
self in a situation to combat the Burgundians 
and the Visigoths. 


oung Virgins 


poured ' 


vr 
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This conversion resembled, in its circum 

stances and political reasons, that of Constan- 
i tine. The holy father hastened to write to 
| Clovis, to felicitate him on the grace which 
God had granted to him, in allowing the light 
of the faith to shine on him. 

| The negotiations of the patrician Faustus 
were terminated at Constantinople, the legates 
engaging, in the name of the pope, to sub- 
scribe to the Henoticon of Zeno, and received 
from the emperor of the East a promise of 
the reunion of the two sees. But on their 
return to Rome they learned that Anastasius 
-had died during the month of March, 498 
after having filled the Holy See a year and 
some months. 

Some sacred historians affirm, that God had 
caused him to die suddenly, as a punishment 
for having received Photius to his communion 
Others maintain that his death was shocking 

and that his entrails came out, whilst he wa: 
obeying a law of nature. In all points of view 
we reject the sentiments of the ultra-montanes 
| who regard the death of this pontiff as a chas 
tisement from Divine Justice ; for it is mos 
probable he was poisoned by the priests, whos 
intolerant passions he repressed. If Anastasiu 
had lived some yegrs longer, he would hav 
repaired the avild which his predecessor 
through their excessive rigour, had inflicte 
on the church. The pontiff loved peace, ac 


‘ministered his affairs with an enlightene 


zeal, and hie letters are full of moral though 
land judicious applications of passages fro! 
the Scriptures. He was interred in the chur: 
of St. Peter's. 

After his death discords broke out in tl 
see of Rome, and disturbances recommenc 
among the faithful. 





SYMMACHUS, THE FIFTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 498.—Anastasius, Emperor of the East.] 


Ambition of the clergy—S 


‘ymmachus and Lawrence are chosen popes—Violent seditions tn Rom 


Judgment of king Theodoric—Holy virgins violated and murdered—Council at Rome to h 
the accusations against Symmachus—His pretensions—He presents himself to the council- 
acquitted without examination—The senators Festus and Probinus appeal to the people aga 

judement—Quarrel between Symmachus and the emperor Anastastus—State of the Eas 
church—The Orientals implore the aid of the pope—They are repelled— Death of Symmacht 


His character. 


Tue frightful confusion of political affairs | Festus, broke out after the death of Anasta: 
and public calamities, did not arrest the am- | That generous citizen, animated by a love 
bition of the clergy, so ardent is this passion | the public good, wished to re-establish 


among them. 


between the churches of the East an 


Priests already could not arrive at the sove- | West, and caused Lawrence, who had ag 
rom pontificate but by intrigue, audacity, or , to subacribe to the Henoticon of Zeno 
ibery 


. To obtain the tiara, 
the reigning pontiffs, or poison 


t 
o pat in peril | elected bishop of Rome. Unfortunately 
them them- | greater part of the clergy declared againe 


selves, when they were employed about,their | protegé, and chose the deacon Symmmac 
. They did not fear to — eceit, | the son of Fortunatus, born in Sardinia. 


murder, treason, and perjury to in their 


wishes. 


oO 


Both were ordained pores on the same 
Symmachus in the church of Constantini 


À schism, whose author was the patrician | Lawrence in that of St. Mary. The sı 
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and the people took part according to their 
caprice or their inte 
violent sedition, during which all the horrors 
of civil and religious war were displayed in 


To put an end to the schism, the chief citi- 
zens compelled the two rivals to go to Ravenna, 
to submit to the judgmeut of king Theodoric. 

The prince decided that the Holy See should 
appertain to him who was first ordained, and 
from the information given him, he elevated 
Symmachus to the pontificate, and excluded 
Lawrence. The firet care of the new pope 
was to remedy the evils in the church. He 
aasembled a council of seventy-two bish 
who held their first session on the first day o 
March, in the year 499, and he pro to 
them to take steps to prevent the intrigues of 
the bishops and the popular tumults which 
took place on the ordination of pontifis. 

After acclamation several times repeated, 
he caused the decrees rendered by the fathers, 
to be read by the notary Emilianus. The first 
was as follows: “If any priest, deacon or 
clerk, during the life of a pope, and without 
his participation, dares to give his si ature, 
to promise his suffrage in writing or by oath, 
or to deliberate on this subject in an assembly, 
he shall be deposed or excommunicated.” 
The second was: “If ay pope dies suddenly 
without having provided for the election of 
his successor, he who shall have the suffrages 
of all the clergy, or of the greater number 
shall be the only legitimately consecrated 

à .” The third: “If any one discovers 
the intrigues which we condemn, and proves 
them, not only shall he be absolved as an 
accomplice, but he shall be magnificently 
recom pensed.’? 

The council evidenced its consent by new 
acclamations ; the pope and seventy-two bi- 
shops subscribed them, as well as sixty-seven 
priests, of whom the first was Celius Law- 
rence, arch-priest of the order of St. Praxede 
the aame who had been elected anti an 
who, in the end, obtained the bishopric of 
Nocera. 

The disorders, however, continued in Rome: 
houses were pillaged, citizens murdered under 
a pretext of religion, and for the glory of the 
ehureh; the virgins themselves were 
even violated sind murdered. 

Lawrence was recalled to the city, under 
favour of this ion, and his presence 
augmenting the fury of the two parties, they 
were compelled to have recourse to king 
Theodoric. Festusand Probinus besought the 
prince to send to them a visiting bishop, as if 


the Oe En hopof Al 

sc charged Peter, bishopof Altinum, 
with this i nt mission, with orders, that 
on his arrival at Rome, he should go at once 


to the church of &. Peter, to salute pope Sym- 
Daca ane CAERA O i Ornar n 
by the prelate, but without bei p to the 
tosture. The bishop of Altinum did not obey 
kis orders ; he refused to see the pontiff, 
jeined himself to the schismatios. The 


T 


thoki 
and the result was a | ing 


they might be interrogated | naked, and 
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indignant at the conauct of the visit- 
bishop, wished to drive him from the city, 
regarding is nomination as a violation of the 
canons of the church. 

The prince, then obliged himself to come 
to Rome to re-establish tranquillity, ordered 
the convocation of : council Ei examine the 
accusations against achus. 

In obedience to bis onden. the bishops of 
various provinces of the empire, came to the 
capital of Italy; but some, incited by Sym- 
machus, dared to address remonstrances to 
the monarch. They accused him of having 
troubled the order of ecclesiastical discipline 
by assembling the bishops. They represented 
to him that the pope alone had power to con- 
voke councils by his primacy of jurisdiction, 
transmitted from St. Peter and recognized by 
the authority of the fathers of the church, and 
that it was unexampled, that a poong should 
be submitted to the judgment of his inferiors! 

Already did the tyranny of the clergy weigh 
heavily upon people and kings ; and Theodorio 
by his weakness, rendered still more formida- 
ble the power of the bishops of Rome. 

The bishops of Italy, assembled in council 
in the church of Julius, abstained from openly 
visiting Symmachus, in order not to render 
themselves suspected ; but they always made 
mention of him in their: public prayers, to 
show that they were in his communion. 
pope demanded from the fathers, that they 
should cause the visiting bishop to withdraw, 
called in contrary to the rules by a part of the 
clergy and praep citizens, and that all the 
treasures which he had lost should be restored 
to him. Theodoric refused his demands, or- 
dering that Symmachus should first reply to 
his accusers, and transferred the sittings of 
the council to the church of the palace of 
Sessorius. 

Several bi from a desire to do justice, 
proposed receiving the declaration of his ac- 
cusers; but their opinion was rejected as 
derogatory to the dignity of the Holy See, and 
under the pretext that two essential defects 

discovered in it. § chus, reas- 

sured of the dispositionsof the prelates whom 
he had gained to his side b — or 
money, went to the council, followed by a 
Rep of partizans. — the ene- 
mies o , despairing of obtaining an 
uitable ju t, and rendered furious by 
his bold attitude, hurled a shower of stones 
at the priests who accompanied him, and 
would have massacred them, if the tumult 
had not been arrested by the troops of the 
king, who charged upon the rebels. The par- 
tizans of Symmachus, using reprisals in their 


turn, 
foroed the gates of convents, massacred priests 
and monks, drew from their retreats the sacred 
Virgins, and caused them to paas through the 
streets, despoiled of their clothing, entirely 
striking them with rods. 
The holy father was then cited four times 
i appaia botra iba council; Dait ko kecasi 
himself by alleging the dangers to which he 
would be expesed, should he quit the church 


spread themselves through the city, 


_ rendered by priests proud of their poren 
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of St. Peter, where he had taken refuge; and |has been preserved, is a tissue of the most 


the fathers declared they could not 
an absent man, nor judge as contumacious one 
— willing to appear before their tri- 


Thus was declared innocent of the accusa- 
ion of adultery, this pope, who had dared to 
present himeelf in the council chamber with 
a strong retinue, composed of mffians, who 
had already committed so many acts of vio- 
lence and murders. This execrable judgment, 


was 
conceived in these terms: “ We declare Sym- 
machus freed from the accusations brought 


— him, leaving all to the judgment of 

‘We ordain that he shall administer the 
holy mysteries in all the churches dependant 
en his see; and we restore to him, in virtue 
of orders from the prince, all that belongs to 
the church, within or without Rome. We 
exhort all the faithful to receive from him the 
holy communion, under the penalty of ren- 
dering an account to God. 

“The clergy who have brought about the 
schism, by giving satisfaction to the po i 
obtain pardon, and will be reinstated ìn their 
functions; but, after this sentence, those who 
shall dare to celebrate mass in any of the 
Roman churches, without the consent of Sym- 
— shall be punished as schismatics.”’ 

This decree was subecribed by seventy-two 
bishops ; but many — — that the 
pope not having justi imself, could not 

absolved from the crimes imputed to hi 
Ses oe ice ee ae ec 
a scan rendering a judgment contrary 
to their — in order that the Arians 
and other adversaries of the church should 
not have auch powerful motives for condemn- 
ing the Catholics. The cardinal Baronius him- 
88 —— the fathers of the council “ de- 
sired to bury in profound silence the marks 
of infamy with which the enemies of the 
pontiff desired to tarnish him.” 

This edict, however, proves that at this 
period the bishops of Rome still recognized 
the authority of kings; that they addressed 


outrageous flatteries, and of false or ridiculous 
principles. It resembles the apologetic verses 
of famished ane a ee the virtues of 
the princes who sustain them. 
on by the subtle dialectics of the des- 
con ius, and by motives of interest still 
more powerful than eloquence, the synod of 
Rome gave a second decree in favour of Sym- 
machus. This assembly was com of 
prelates entirely devoted to the Holy See, from 
which they received, ae injunes or 
benefits, according to their uct towards 
its pontufis. 
he emperor Anastasius protested agains! 

the judgment of the council, and accused the 
holy father of many crimes, in a libel whict 
he circulated throughout Italy. 

Symmachus refuted these accusations i1 
an apostolical letter, in which he declares t 
the emperor, that the interest of his dignit: 
OBOE Pin T PIT aa one e OA FETO 
will reply in a brief essay to the injuries the: 
have heaped upon him. He takes all the cit 
of Rome to witness, that he is not infecte 


will | with Manicheism, and that he has never de 


parted from the faith of the Holy See; h 
accuses the prince of being himseli an Eut; 
chian, or at least of favouring the partisa: 
of Eutyches, and of communing with ther 
He treats as an audacious revolt the contem 
which Anastasius evidenced for a succesa 
of St. Peter, and pushed his insolence eo í 
as to maintain that hischair was more elevat 
than all the thrones of the universe. “Co 
pare,” said he, “the dignity of a bishop wi 
that of an emperor. ere exists betwe 
them the same difference as between the rick 
of the earth which a sovereign administers, a 
the treasure of heaven, of which we are 1 
dispensers. Youreceive baptism from a bieh< 
he administers to you the sacraments; 
ask for his prayers, you wait for his ben 

tion, and you address yourself to him to s 
mit yourself to penitence. In fine, prin 
govem the affairs of men, and we dispose 
the sof heaven. You see, my lord, t 
our ignity is superior to all the grandew 


themselves to them to obtain permission to | earth. 


assemble national councils; that they pre- 
sented themselves before other bishops to 
justify themselves from crimes of which they 
were accused, and that they submitted to their 
judgment. 


The people having refused to submit to the 
decisien oP the council, the friends of Law- 


— — the aay — the — 
ymmachus despairing ing enabi 
te appease the troubles which were becoming 
E i DE S a new i 
-seven priests, and four 
deacons com this ly ; the deacon 
Ennodivs, one of the most pitiful flatterers of 
the see of Rome, charged with refuting the ac- 
cueations of the followers of Lawrence, acquit- 
ted himself of this duty as a true slave of 


the pepe, and concluded his — b 
im the moet virtuous, t rca: 


and the balieet hich 


of men. This writing, which | 


He finishes his letter by these threats aga 
the emperor: “If you shall be able to pı 
the accusations against me, you will be « 
bled to obtain my deposition. But do you 
equally fear you will lose your crown, if 
cannot convict me? Recollect that you are 
a man, and that this cause will be discu 
before God. It is true that a priest sh 
respect the powerful of the earth, but 
those who demand things contrary to the 


- |of the church. Respect God in. us, an 


bg hg tingle ts 1 yon aare Do E 
or our person, can you strengthen 
will over the people, and avail yourself o 
privileges of a religion whose laws yot 
spise? You accuse me of having cons 
with the senate to excommunicate you. | 
I not then, in that, followed the exampyp 


my —— It is not my lor 
ize; it is Acacias. te 
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eelf*from him, and will also separate 


yourself from his — — ; other- | to-da 


wise it is not we who will condemn you—bat 
yourself.” 

Symmachus then complained of the perse- 
culion which the emperor caused the Catholics 
to suffer, prohibiting them from the free exer- 
ciseof their religion, and toleratingall heresies. 
‘ we should be in error, our worshi 
should be tolerated as well as that of a 
others; or if you attack us, you should attack 
all the heresies.” Finally he exhorts the 
prince to reunite himself to the Holy See, and 
to — himself from the enemies of truth 
and the church 


The exploits of Clovis, in Gaul, had so in- 
creased the reputation of the warriors of the 
Franks, that the emperor Anastasius wished 
tomake a treaty of alliance with this new 
conqueror, and had sent him, for this purpose, 
embassadors, charged with rich present 

among which was a magnificent crown o 

gold, enriched with precious stones, which 
the king of the Franks sent to the pontiff to 
— in the church of St. Peter, at 


This kind of liberality has been in the end 
the source of intolerable abuse, and Philip 
Commines, who was wanting in neither piety 
nor religion, but who had great experience in 

litical affairs, strongly condemns the muni- 
of kings towards priests. He thus 
expresses himself when speaking of Louisthe 
Eleventh : “The gracious monarch gave much 
to priests during his life; and in this he had 
b:tter have done less; for he took from the 
ee to give‘to those who had no need of it.” 

inces should drink in these words of‘ sage 
advice, and not enrich an insatiable clergy by 
runing the le. 

The church of the East was always in trou- 
He and confusion. The Catholics exercised 
agamst the heretics all the cruelties which 
vengeance inspires. These, in their tarn, sus- 
tamed by the emperor Anastasius, pursued 
their adversaries with fury. The monasteries 
became the theatres of the most cruel wars, 


of which zeal for religion served as a — years, 


and of which ambition, or the vengeance 

— the true ao i T 

e wing rom Juvenal de- 
scribes perfectly the situation of affairs in the 
East: “The citizens of the city of Omba, 
tnd those of Teutyris, have been for a great 
mmber of irreconcileable enemies. 
They have never been willing to form alli- 
ances; their hatred is inveterate, immortal ; 
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and this incurable wound is yet more bloody 
y. These people are animated by an 
extreme fury, the one agninst the other, be- 
cause the Ombians adore a Godawhom the 
Tentyrians execrate. Each maintains, that the 
divinity they respect is the true and only one.” 
The hatred of the Orientals, aa ridiculous in 
its motives, and as ill founded as that of Omba 
and Teutyris, drew a deluge of calamities 
upon the church of Constantinople. 

At length the Orientals implored the aid of 
Symmachus, in an epistle, which, — 
to ancient usage, they addressed to Rome an 
the bishops o the West. ‘Ihey demanded to 
be reunited in communion with the Holy See, 
and not to be punished for the faults of Aca- 
cius, since they accepted the Better of St. Leo 
and the council of Chalcedon : “ Do not reject 
us,” they wrote, “under the pretext that we 
commune with your adversaries, for our pre- 
lates are less attached to life, than tormented 
by the fear of leaving their flocks a prey to 
heretics. Those who have approved of the 
conduct of our patriarch, and those who are 
separate from his communion, wait for your 
succour next to that of God, and beseech you 
to render to the East the light which you your- 
selves originally received from it. The evil 
is so great that we cannot go to seek the 
remedy, and you must come to us.” 

Then, in order to show that they are Ca- 
tholics, they finish by an exposition of their 
doctrine, and condemn Nestorius and Euty- 
ches. The orthodoxy of the Orientals, and the 
compassion which their misfortuues inspired, 
were powerful motives to determine the pon- 
tiff to relax in his rigour, and to engagé to 
pfecure them peace, of which they had so 
great need. But Symmachus repelled all their 
advances, and by his harshness showed that 
the popes know not how to pardon any one 
who resists their ambitious designs. Should 
religion inspire such implacable hatred, and 
shall it be always the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the e? Let us hope that reason 
and philosophy willreplace, in future, religious 
fanaticism, which, during almost two thousand 
has served as a veil to conceal from 
men, the baneful passions of the princes of 
the church. 

Symmachus died, according to the opinion 
of modern chronologists, on the 19th of July. 
514, toward the end of the sixteenth year o 
his pontificate, without having been able to 
disprove the accusations of adultery, which 

been brought against him. His ashes 
were deposited in the church of St. Peter. 
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HORMSIDAS, THE FIFTY-FOURTH POPE. 


Justin, Emperors of the East.] 


Picture of the misfortunes of the church—The priests excite ——— of St. Proteus 


by the people of his diocese—Disorders at Antioch—Revolt of Sabas— 
to convoke a council—Reply of the pope—Pretensions 
tsa honours—He refuses the condemnation of Aca- 


nople—The emperor writes to the 

of Hormsidas— His legates pecneed eith 
ctus—Second embassy to Constantinople— 
Acacius—The emperor sends back the fathers 


un ignorant and Catholic prince—Reunion of the churches of 


rotheus, bishop of Thessalonica, 
Famous controversy—The monks 


machus, it is necessary to trace the picture 
of the deplorable state of the church in the 
beginning of the sixth century. Father Louis 
Doucin has left us a description so touching, 
and so conformed to the truth, that no one 
can study it without being penetrated with 
the most lively compassion for the unfortu- 
nate people who are submitted to the despot- 
ism of emperors, or the domination of priests. 
Wise men had failed in all their efforts to 
pacify the church, and thefr counsels had only 
uritated the ions of the clergy. Cities 
were constantly troubled by bloody seditions, 
and the prelates, far from appeasing them, 
frequently even excited them; every where 
murders and sacrileges were cominitted in holy 
places were the themes of discourse and the 
capitals of the provinces had become the thea- 
tres. of the most horrible cruelties. 

The massacres commenced in the city ef 
Alexandria. The holy martyr Proteus, bishop 
of that city, was murdered in his very church, 
and only from hatred to the council of Chal- 
cedon. 

This venerable old man, besieged in his 
house by a troop of furious wretches, was 
obliged to take refuga in a chapel adjoining 
the metropolitan church; but neither the 
majesty of the place, nor the sanctity of the 
day (Holy Thursday) could protect him against 
the rage of his enemies. He was assassinated 
by the baptismal font, and his blood coloured 
the steps of the sanctuary. 

These cannibals then mutilated his body in 
an infamous manner—tore out his entrails, 
ate his heart, and dragged h the streets 
his mutilated remains, striking them with 
sticks. As fanaticism, excited by the vin- 
dictiveness of priests, places no bounds to its 
vengeance, the remains of the flesh of the 
martyr were hung to a gibbet, and his ho?rid 
funeral rites celebrated upou a scaffold. 

Antioch was disgraced by like execution 
and four orthodox patriarchs were massacr 
during the seditions. The hefetics were not 

sole authora of these atrocities; the Ca- 
tholics exercised like violence, and on their 
side preserved no measure in their vengeance. 
Under the pretext of assembling a synod to 
disciss religious affairs, they drew into the 
‘ity a great number of Eutychian monka, 


ihe 
* from 


Berore speaking of the successor of Sym- | 


xcesses at Constanti- 


exacts from the bishops an anathema agetnst 
assembling the council—Reign of Fin, 
ome gnd Constantinople—Do- 
esof the ill treated— 
Hormsidas— His character. . 


wit 


reunion—The le 


Rome— Death o 


“and there, as on a field of battle, they main- 
tained religion by massacreing all the heretics. 
The blood which was shed on this fatal day 
caused the Orontes to overflow, and dead bo- 
dies arrested the course of the river for some 
days.” 

At Jerusalem the famous Sabas, a Catholic 
bishop, carried away by religious zeal, had 
assembled in the desert more than four thou- 
sand Arabs, and at their head attacked the 
troops of the emperor, routed them, and caused 
religion to flourish, not by force of anathemas 
or miracles, but by the terror which his ban. 
dits inepired. 

The clergy rendered themselves still more 
terrible at Constantinople. The majesty of the 
throne was not even spared ; the priests over 
whelmed with outrages the -unfortunate em 

ror Anastasius; they stabbed his bee 

riends almost under his very eyes, massacre 
a religious female whom they accused of ac 
vising him; drew from his retreat a poc 
Eremite, and after having killed him, parade 
his head through the city on the point of 
lgnce, crying out, “Behold the confidant c 
him who has declared war on the adorab 
| Trinity ! Thus perish all the blasphemers « 

the three divine persons.” 
Then they secured the gates of Constan 
nople, and forming a camp in the midst | 
the city, organized troops of assassins to mi 
der those who were suspected of heresy ; 
burn their houses and destroy the statues 
the emperor. The senators sent by the prin 
to calm this irritated multitude were driv 
| off by blows from stones, and Anastasius hi 

self was besieged in his palace by a spec 
of army, composed of monks, priests, a 
| devotees, marching in order of procesai 
with the cross and scriptures. The affrigh 
monarch only saved his life from the fury 
these inexorate wretches, by disgraceful a 
mission. 

The priests would desire, beyond doubt 
weaken the recollection of those horrible « 
elties, but God has permitted the sad rem: 
brance of them to come down’ to our tin 
to teach nations that they ought to supp 
with severity the ambition of the clergy. 

The authority of the popes was stren 
ened daily by these disorders, and by 
complaisance of the emperors, who, fas 
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moved from the ancient capital, showed an, The prince, in order to accomplish his pro- 
extreme submission to the pontifis, in order ' mises, wrote to Hormsidas, beseeching hin to 
to retain the people under their despotism. labour with him to pacify the troubles, and 
The barbarians who had invaded the pro- | reunite the churches of the East and West, 
vinces of the empire, equally ht the i laying upon the harshness of the popes, his 
friendship of the bishop of Rome. Then the ' predecessors, all the disorders which desolated 
holy father flattered the ambition of rival his states. The holy father replied to the 
— eold his alliance to the two parties. emperor with piy congratulations : “Iam 
their side, the heretics, like bad herbs or dehghted, my lord, to see in you opinions so 
foul plants, banished and driven away, now | favourable, and thank God that he has in- 
fom Africa and now from the East, had still i epired you to break silence. I rejoice in the 
resource to the Holy See, and addressed to it ' hope of seeing the church of Jesus Christ in 
their appeals ; and ‘all complaints, as all alli- | peace and union; but I shall not be able to 
were favourably received, provided | write to you more at length until I shall have 
they favoured the proud project of universal ' been informed of the motive for the convoca- 
monarchy, entertained by the pontiffs of | tion of the council.” 
ene i x a ae — ins bishop of — — ee 
inally, at this period, the policy of the a long epistle to the pope, exhorting him to 
popes had rendered them the — of all labour for the glory of relizion, and testifying 
grace; there was not a single bishop who did | that he would consent, on this condition, to 
not seek the friendship of the holy father for ‘condemn the heretics, and to recognize in the 
the interests of his Tocs or his personal Holy See a right of sovereignty over the other 
ry. The pontiffs availed themselves skil- prelates. The pontiff approved his zeal, and 
ully of all these circumstances. If they were | promised to contribute, on his side, to the re- 
consulted—if very humble requests were ad- | union of the churches, without at all replying 
dressed to them, or if they themselves even |in a positive manner to the observations of the 
gave advice, they made it pass for a com- | bishop. 
mand. Finally, if prelates named them as| At length the emperor, tired of the tardi- 
arbiters in their differences, their arbitration | ness shown by Hormsidas, sent him another 
was immediately changed into a judgment. | letter, apprizing him that the council would 
Sach was the position of the church at the ‘assemble in the city of Heraclea, and inviting 
beginning of the sixth century! We ought to him to go there by the Ist of July, in the 
add that the faithful were divided on the sub- | same year, — italian had sent him em- 
ject of a council, which was principally | bassadors for the same purpose, and king 
aceused of having approved of the epistle of | Theodoric solicited him to yield to the desiree - 
Ibas, the faith of Theodore, and the writings 'of the Orientals. The ponni, pressed on all 
of Theodoret. . sides, found himself obliged to assemble a 
It was in the midst of these disorders, so | synod to name legates. His choice fell upon 
fatal tothe church, and so advantageous to the | bishop Fortunatus and Ennodius, bishop of 
Holy See, that Celius Hormsidas, the son of | Pavia, the same who, whilst deacon, had de- 
Jastus, a native of the small town of Frusil- clared himself the defender of Symmachus, 
ona, in Campania, was chosen at Rome, to |and bad been provided with a bishopric as a 
teplace Symmachus. His election was as | recompense therefor. 
peaceful as that of his predecessor had been| The instructions of the legates obliged them 
tumultuous; all voices were reunited in his |to obtain from the council a promise that the 
favour, and no more was heard of the schism | bishops-accused of heresy should be sent to 
of the followers of Lawrence. The political Rome, to demand the re-installation of those 
skill of Hormsidas contributed much to this , who were in communion with the Holy See, 
happy event. and the condemnation of those who had per- 
Cassidorus, who was then consul, felicitated ' secuted the Catholics. Hormsidas thus ap- 
king Theodoric on this reunion of the clergy, red to evince mildness, whilst in reality 
und the people of Rome congratulated them- | his policy had no other end but to augment 
selves on it, as the greatest happiness which | the rights of his see. 
wold render his consulate illustrious, and as| Anastasius penetrated the secret intentions 
an incontestable proof of the mildness of the | of the pontiff, and discovered that he had not 
government of his prince. | consented to be represented at the council of 
But through the whole East fanaticism was | Heraclea, but on condition of guiding it at 
changed into eo paray Religion, | his pleasure. Nevertheless, he hoped that by 
which is frequently a pretext for ambition, | temporising, the holy father would return to 
concealed from the eyes of the Catholics, the | ideas more equitable, and more in conformity 
criminality of the revolt of Vitalian, the gene-| with the wretched state of the established 
ral of the cavalry of the emperor. This} churches, he received the legates most fa- 
rebellions subject advanced even to the gates | vonrably, rendering to them every honour, in 
of Constantinople, and constrained Anastasius | order to convince the Holy See of the honesty 
to sue for peace from him, imposing as its con- | of his purposes. The single point of the ana- 
dition that all the property of heretics should | thema of Acacius was rejected by the prince. 
be surrendered to the orthodox, and that a | He wrote to the pope that he condemned Nes- 
council shouid be assembled to excommuni-|torius and Eutyches, and that he ackn v- 
tate them. ledged the council of Chalcedon; but in 
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reterence to Acacius, said, he “found it wholly 
u.1juat to chase the living from the church on 
account of the dead ;” adding, that the fathers 
would decide all questions in the council, and 
that he would advise the Holy See of the re- 
a — ee (516) th 
n the following year (516) the emperor 
sent to Rome, Theopom pus, captain of his 
eo and Severianus, 2 counsellor of state, 
oping that persons so eminent might conduct 
the affair with more wisdom than ecclesiastics, 
always urgent for the interest of their caste. 
The embassadors were charged witha letter 


for the holy father, and another for the senate | 


of Rome, whose assistance it claimed in soli- 
citing king Theodoric and the pontiff to labour 
seriously for the peace of the church. The 
senate, under the influence of Hormsidas, 
replied to the emperor that the Reman cle 
would never consent to a reunion of the 
churches, if the name of Acacius was pre- 
served in the sacred books. On his part, the 
ee added, that “ far from having need of 

ing exhorted by the senate, he cast himself 
at the feet of the emperor, to beseech him to 
have pity on religion.” 

This hypocrisy rendering the advances of 
the emperor fruitless, a second legation went 
from Rome to Constantinople. The pope then 
chose for his legates Ennodius of aria, and 
Peregrinus of Mycenum. He gave them six 
letters, with a formula of reunion for schis- 
matica, and nineteen copies of a protest, to 
be scattered through the cities, if the letters 
were not received a 

In these different writings the holy father 
showed himself always the same ; always in- 
flexible, always resolved to follow up the con- 
demnation of Acacius, whose memory was 
held in veneration through a great of the 
East. This second legation insisting on the 
same principles, could not achieve any result. 
Anastasius refused the reunion on the condi- 
tions imposed on him, declaring that he was 
unwilling to charge his conscience with an 
infamous action, in blackening the reputation 
of many holy bishops, and in condemning as 
heretics men whose crimes existed in the 
chimerical ideas of their adversaries. 

Then the mischief-making monks were 
charged by the legates to spread through all] 
the cities, the protests of the Holy See; but 
the bishops arrested their distribution, and 
informed the emperor of it, who, justly pro- 
voked by the obstinacy of Hormsidas, sent 
back the prelates who come to the coun- 


the inflexible pontiff, and recommenced the 
war. 

The Archimandrites and monks of Second 
Syria, then addressed a request to the holy 
father, complaining of a persecution by Seve- 
rus, patriarch of Antioch and chief of the 
Eutychians. They expressed themselves thus: 
“« As we were on our way to rejoin our brethren 
of the monastery of St. Simeon, to defend 
with ¢hem the cause of the church, the here- 
tics placed an ambuscade on our route, and 
‘alling on ve unprepared, slew three hundred 
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and fifty of our people, wounded even a greatet 
number, massacred, even at the very foot 
of the altar, those who had hoped to find a 
— of refuge m the churches. Besides, 

uring the night, our caves were pillaged, 
sanctuaries violated, and buildings given to 
the flames. 

“You will be advised of all these circum- 
stances by the memorials which our venera- 
ble brothers, John and Sergius will place in 
your hands. We sent envoys to Constantino- 
ple to obtain justice from our enemies; but 

the emperor, without deigning to reply to 
them, drove them in disgrace from the city. 
His officers, even, were unwilling to listen to 
our complaints, maintaining that we were 
justly punished for our rebellion. Then we 
turn to you, most holy father, to beseech you 
to sympathize with the wounds of the body 
of church of which you are the chief, by 
revenging the contempt which has been shown 
for religion and yourself, who are the succeseo: 
of Peter, and who have power to bind on eartt 
and in heaven.” 

Then they finiehed their letter by anathe 
matizi estorius, Eutyches, Dioscorus 
Peter of Alexandria, Peter the fuller, an 
Acacius. The pope replied by a letter, ac 
' dressed not only to the Archimandrites o 

Greater Syria, but to the Catholics of the who! 
East, exhorting them to remain firm in th 
Roman faith, whose purity, he said, had bee 





attested by many miracles. 
During the same year (519) the emper 
Anastasius died, struck by lightning. T) 


priests, availing themselves of this circu 
stance, frightened the superstitious multituc 
and threatened the heretics with the vc 
geance of God. Their intrigues were so w 
| conducted, that they placed on the thro 
Justm, a very ignorant man, and from t 
very cause, a good Catholic. The prince, 

his elevation, gave a direction to affairs 
tirely opposite to that of hia predecessor. ‘1 
pretended heretics were i ; and 
popa aon by reiterated tions made 

tholic faith triumphant. The will of a fa 
tical mob having been confirmed by a cou. 
held at Constantinople, the Catholics c 
exercise their vengeance against the E 
chians. 

But the church of Constantinople was 
yet reunited e —— khos and this a 
| appearing to be o ighest importanc 
the eyes of the orthodox, the — Jı 





| wrote to the pontiff, to advise him of his el 
cil of Heraclea, broke off all negotiations with | tion, and to pra 

| of John of Constantinople, who recognizec 
| 


him to concur in the -: 


sovereign authority of the Holy See. H 
sidas went to Ravenna, to confer with ʻI 
doric on this subject. The Gothic king orc 
him to send to Constantinople a third leg 
of five persons, who were — from ai 
the prelates of whose zeal and fidelit: 
holy father — well — In the c 
ent provinces through whi ey pase 
legates assured themselves of the aid 

the bishops whom they had occasion t 
and on the Monday of the holy week, x 
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was the day of their arrival at Constantinople, 
they gave information of the nature of the 

of which they were the bearers, 
and delivered a 


presence of four bishops who 
patriareh. 


Their propositions were accepted | di 


without discussion, and some days after, the 
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Rome to demand the opinion of the holy 
father ; bat the count Justinian and Diosco 
one of the legates who had already ju 


in full senate, in the | the affair, wrote to Hormsidas against these 
ted the ee oe who were driven in 


from the city. 
us the Catholics triumphed every where. 


reunion of the two churches was solemnly de- , Dorotheus, bishop of Thessalonica, even had 


clared. The names of Acacius, of the pa- 
trarchs Fiavita, Euphemius, Macedonius, and 
Timothy, as well as those of the emperors 
Zeno and Anastasius, were effaced from the 
—— boil Thessalonica, al 
one re- 
fased to sign the formula of faith brought from 
the West, and also to ee of the condem- 
nation of Acacius. Following his example, 
the people rose against the legates whom the 
had sent into his diocese, and they were 
obliged to eseape by night to avoid the dan- 
gus which threatened them. The deacon 
ohn was wounded by many blows of a dagger 
in his head and vems; and a Catholic also, 
called John, was slain and tom to pieces for 
having received the legates into his house. 
The peace restored to the church after so 
many years of bloody quarrels, was again on 
thé point of being troubled by the famous 
proposition, ‘One of the Trinity has been 
crucified.” The monks of Scythia sustained 
this dogma, despite of the decisions of the 
orthodox prelates : as refused to yield to 
the judgment of their bi they came to 








been arrested and conducted to Heraclea by 
order of the emperor, that his affair might be 
investigated ; but the legates wishing to exact 
that he should be re-conducted to Rome with 
the priest Aristides, that both should be ex- 
communicated and deposed, Justin refused to 

ive them such satisfaction, and contented 
Fines lf with obliging Dorotheus to send en- 
voys to the pontiff to make his submission. 
He then re-installed him in his see. 

The holy father died in the month of 

tember, 523, having governed the church for 


nine years. 
Hormsidas, in the exercise of his functions, 
showed an excessive ambition and an impla- 
cable fanaticism. We do not find, however, 
that the church has granted him the honours 
of canonization ; at least she has been un- 
illing to glorify the generosity of the pontiff 
in building convents and churches, and to re- 
compense him: for having persecuted the 
unfortunate heretics, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
Arians, Pelagians, and Manicheans, whom he 
caused to be publicly scourged, both men and 
women, before sending them into exile. 


APLPPLL LL AL 


JOHN THE FIRST, FIFTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 523.—Justin tux Frast, Emperor of the East.] 
Election of John—-The emperor Justin — the Arians—Theodoric sends the pontiff to the 


Easi— Miracle of the 


1s horae—Another miracle of John’s—He receives 


great honours at 


Constantinople—His pride—His Knavery—The pope ts arrested by Theodoric—He dies in 


prison. 


Tar Holy See remained vacant for six or 
seven days, when John, surnamed Catelinus 
the Tuscan, son of Constantine, was chosen 
to fill it. He reigned two years and nine 
months, according to the learned Holstein. 
Other writers maintain that this chronology is 
net exact, and that it is impossible to fix the 
duration of the pontificate of John. 

The peace which the church n to enjoy 
ther the reunion with the Orientals, was soon 


jects. He published edicts to compel the 
Anans to be converted, and threatened them 
with the most cruel punishment. 

In their despair, the unfortunate perseented 
had recourse to Theodorie, who wrote to the 
Justin in their favour, but his letters 

sble to change: the disposition of the 


emperor, he, irritated by the contempt the 
evinced in the East from his mediation, an 
suspecting that Roman politics were not igno- 
rant of the blows ai at Arianism, obliged 
John to come to his court, and ordered him to 

2s embassador to Constantinople, to cause 

ustin to revoke his decree. He even threat- 

ened the pontiff to treat with rigor the Ca- 
tholics of Italy, if they still persecuted the 
ministers of his creed, and if the emperor did 
not consent to restore to the Arians the 
churches taken from them. 

This prince was the more disposed to use 
reprisale, from seeing with what ingratitude 
the important services which he had rendered 
‘to the Roman church were regarded, and from 
the extreme tolerance which he had always 
shown to the orthodox in his dominions. 

Theodoric, in removing the pontiff, under 
the pretext of a pompous embassy, not anly 
desired to restore the exercise of their religion 
to the unfortunate victims of the fanaticism 


‘eo 
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er ee Gpe e a 
of w 


the plots against his life 
no father was the most ardent favourer. 
0 


hn dared not resist the orders.of the king, 


and went with the other embassadors. 
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' highest plaee, but even on a throne. The 
patriarch of Constantino yielded to the 
wishes — — holy cathe not ag 
. Fegarde as superior in dignit 

| because he viewed him in the light el so sabe 





The legends relate several miracles per- | baeeador from a powerful ; 


formed by the holy father during his 


journey : 


Crazed by his fanaticism, the emperar re- 


“When John had arrived at the city of Co- | jected all remonstrances on the subject of the 
rinth,”’ sayethe pious chronicler, “he had need | Arians. Then John, having recourse to tears, 


of a saddle-horse to continue his journey. 
They brought him one belonging to one of the 
— ladies of the country, and the next 

Y; after having used him, he sent him back 
to his mistress. But, one to relate ! 
been accustomed to 
mount the horse, could no longer rule him, 


the lady who before 


and was — to send him to the pontiff.” 
Gregbry the 


sence of all the people.” 
Anastasius the Lb 


his hand. 


The patriarch Epiphanus then invited pope 
e, through a sentiment of 
inconceivable pride, was unwilling to accept 
the honour until he had received the assur- 
ance that he should not only be seated in the 


John to officiate ; 





Great piously explains this 
fable, and adds, besides, one still more extra- 
ordinary. He says, “that when the holy father 
was entering Constantinople, a blind man be- 
sought him to restore his sight, which he did 
by placing his hands on his eyes, in the pre- 


rarian does not speak of 
these miracles; he tells us only that great 
honours were rendered to John, and that the 
populace went out twelve miles to meet him, 
with banners and ensigne displayed. The 
emperor, overjoyed at being enabled to see 
the successor of St. Peter, prostrated himself 
at his feet, and demanded to be crowned by 


represented to him that his conduct towards 

the heretics would produce terrible conse- 

uences to the Catholics of Italy, and drew 

i from him a promise to yield to the Arians 

i freedom to worship. Other — the 
contrary, maintain that the pontiff, so‘far from 
acquitting himself of the mission with which 
he was charged by king Theodoric, encou- 
raged the emperor in the extra t design 
he had formed of exterminating the Arians. 

All, however, agree, that on his retum 
from his embassy, John was arrested at Ra- 
venna, with the senators who accompanied 
him. Theodoric, whose moderation had never 
failed during a very long reign, would never 
have committed this act of violence, if he had 
not had certain proof of the treason of his 
embassadors. 

The pontiff was condemned to finish his 
days in prison, in which he died on the 27th 
of March, 526. His body was transported to 
Rome, and interred at St. Peter’s. 

The church honours his memory as that of 
a holy martyr; nevertheless we must avow, 
that ıt is difficult to account for the motives 
which have decreed the honours of canoniza- 
tion to a pope who was —— for 
his ill-directed ambition, and who, besides, did 
not suffer a violent death. 





FELIX THE FOURTH, FIFTY-SIXTH POPE. 


e fA. D. 526.—Justin THE First and Justintan, Emperors.] 


Election of Felix by king Theodoric—Bad faith of Fleury in his Ecclesiastical History—Th 


election of bishop of Rome 
tion of the Ki 


Feuix, fourth of the name, was elevated 
to the Holy See by the authority of king 
Theodoric. He was a Samnite by birth, an 
the son of Castorius. Ancient and modern 
authors, who have spoken of this election, 
lead us to suppose that the ambition of the 
priests had excited intrigues and disorders 
among the clergy, ìn order to give a successor 
to John, and that Theodoric interposed his 
authority to maintain the peace in Rome. 
This is confirmed by a letter from king Atha- 
laric,in which he exhorts the senate to place 
themselves under the —— of the pope 
whom his predecessor had selected, and to put 
an end to their quarrels. 

Fleury has cited this letter of Athalaric, 
concealing the facts which it contains, and in 


rtained to the people— Corruption of the cler 
Semt-Pelagians—Rigor of the pope against a monk—Death of Feliz. 


be love for the Holy See prefers to blacke 


ondemne 


his own reputation as a historian, and inct 
that of a forger, rather than avow the truth. 

It is proved by the most authentic test 
mony, that at this period the election of tk 
popes was still a right of the people, and th: 
in order to enjoy their dignity, the pontif 
must be confirmed by the prince. The jud 
dious Fra-Paolo makesthis same remark in h 
excellent treatise on beneficial affairs, whix 
critics attribute to father Fulgentius, his cor 
panion. 

History teaches us nothing of the actio 
of Felix the Fourth; only Cassidorus says, th 
the emperor Valentinian the Second h: 
—— a law, by which the po 
was submitted, in certain cases, to the jud 
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et eee ee and that, thelic religion, and affording a proof of its 
this law, degrading to the Holy” See, aia divinity, only serve to spread ridicule ove: it. 
revoked by king Athalaric, at the prayer of | Felix died on the 12th of October, 520, 
Felix the E carik. This prince then published | after a pontificate of three years. Among the 
an edict exhorting ecclesiastics to reform their | most remarkable monuments built during hie 
morals, and to place bounds to the frightful mign, wero the churches of St. Cosmus and 
corruption which prevailed among the clergy | St. jan and that of St. Saturninus, which 
of Rome. had been entirely consumed by fire, and was 
The sect of semi-Pelagians continued to/} now rebuilt. 
wake progress, and spread even into Gaul.| During this pontificate, St. Benedict, the cele- 
The babona OF the country then assembled a | brated founder of a great number of religions 
council at Orange to condemn the heresy, and | orders in the West, published his monastio 
sent their decree to be submitted to the ap-|rule, which reposes upon this principle: 
probation of the huly father; but the synodi- | “Those are true Christians who live from the 
cal letter of the council of Orange did not| fruits of their labour.” All the articles of 
arrive in Italy until after the death of Felix; | these admirable rules tend to form congrega- 
and Boniface, his successor, subseribed it|tions of laborious men, on whom the, pious 
without any observation on the sentence pro- | abbot imposes the obligation of p oying 
nounced against the Pelagians. their activity or intelligence in useful pro- 
In the same year (528) a monk named Equi- | ductive labours. 
tus, pretending that he had received power| Benedict was descended from an illustrious 
from heaven to exercise pastoral functions, | family of Nosca, a city of the duchy of S 
travelled through the cities and country, so- | letta. He studied at Rome, and was distin- 
lemnly dedicating churches, consecrating cuales for his rapid progress in science and 
priests, administering confirmation, and caus- | letters. In spite of the brilliant career which 
— to be adored by the faithful. His} his name and fortune could have opened to 
boldness excited the indignation of the clergy | him in the world, he abandoned, at the age 
of the Roman church, who wrote to Felix, | of seventeen, parents, friends and country, tp 
“Most holy father, a monk has taken upon | retire to a cavern in the midst of the desert 
himself authority to preach, and ascribes to | of Subiaco, forty miles from the holy city. 
himself yonr functions, ignorant as he | After having passed three years in prayer and 
is!....We beseech you to cause him to be| meditation, he associated with him some pil- 
arrested, that he may be taught the force of | grims, who, attracted by his reputation for 
discipline !... .” "the pe ordered Julian, sanctity had come to visit him, and constructed 
then the defender of the Roman faith, and af- | cells for them to sleep in. His little flock in- 
terwards bishop of Sabinum, to seize him and | creasing day by day, the pagan population of 
pat him to the most cruel torture. During | the neighbourhood took umbrage, and obli 
the night the orders were changed, and Julian | them to retire to Mount Cassino, where they 
— demanded the cause of it, was an-| encountered other idolaters. St. Benedict con- 
swered that the pontiff had been terrified by | verted them by his — preaching, and 
a vision, and that an angel had prohibited him | transformed their temple, which had been 
from persecuting the servant of God. consecrated to Apollo, into a Christian church, 
It is not wonderful that pope Gregory the | dedicated to the true God. He then built an 
Great, whose writings are filled with prodi- | immense monastery adjoining the new church, 
gies, has adopted this fable ; but we are aston-| which he governed for forty years. Following 
ished that Fleury has related it as a true, his example, his companions, heirs of his 
history. These kind of miracles should find | thoughts continued to clear up the land, to 
no place but in legende; or at least the faith- | drain the marshes, and to py seen manu- 
ful should be warned that such pious tales, | scripts, those treasures which antiquity has 
60 far from elevating the majesty of the Ca-| left to future ages. 





BONIFACE THE SECOND, FIFTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 529.—Jusrintan, Emperor of the East.] 


Ambition of the clergy—Election of Boniface—Schism of Dioscorus—Anathema against him — 
— popes accused of simony—Boniface violates the canons—Stephen of Larissa—Death 
pope. 


Arter the death øf Felix, the intrigues for | erful friends could alone hope to aspire to the 
& successor were renewed. At this period the | episcopate. 
ambition of the priests had grown to be very} Boniface the Second, a Roman by birth, 
Great ; — began to be banished from the | son of Sigisvalt, of the race of the Goth 
— and those w had riches or pow- | was chosen to succeed Felix the Fourth, and 
OL. 1. - . 
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was ordained in the church of Julius. But | council was held, and the decree was erssea 


another party chose the deacon Dioscorns, 
whom we believe to be the same who was 
sent on the embassy to Constantinople by 
Hormsidas. Boniface, the tranquil possessor 
of the Holy See, pursned his vengeance against 


his competitor, and anathematized him even | cl 


after his = — man of seat pant 
tion was sign cle and deposi 

in the ae thd chure as an — 
monument of his apostolic vigour. n- 
tiff accused Dioscorusof simony, and it — 
by a rescript of king Athalaric, that the accu- 
sation was well founded; but Boniface, ac- 
cording tothe npon of Anastasius the librarian, 
was guilty of same crime. 

Then the pope assembled a council in the 
—— ee — — which 
gave him the power of designating his suc- 
cessor ; and he compelled the binhom, by oath 
and in writing, to recognize the deacon Vigi- 
lius in this capacity. Shortly after another 


as contrary to the canons and dignity of the 
moy Seo. The pontiff acknowledwed himself 
guilty of — an usurper of the sove- 
reign authority, and cast his bull into the 
flames, in the presence of the bishops and 


same year (531) during the consulate 
of Lampadus and tes, Stephen, bishop of 
Larissa, addressed a complaint to the pope on 
the subject of a new heresy, the name of 
which has not descended to us. On this occa- 
sion a third council was held, to which Theo- 
dosius, bishop of Echnicum, in Thessaly, pre- 
ferred the complaint of Stephen. The decision 
of the fathers is not known. 

Boniface died towards the end of the year 
531. This pope showed himself during his 
reign to be a very religious observer of the 
worship of angels, and built a magnificent 
— in honour of the archangel St. Mi- 
chael. 





JOHN THE SECOND, SURNAMED MERCURY, FIFTY-EIGHTH 


POP 


E. 


[A. D. 530.—Justinian,' Emperor of the East.] 


Avarice of the priests—Election f 
Eastern church—Justinian 
approves of the doctrine anathematize 


John—Complaints against simoniacal elections—State of the 
rich presents to the 


ohn condemns the Acemeta and 


by Hormsidas—He declares “ that one of the three per- 


sons of the Trinity was crucified” —Contradictory judgments of the Holy See -Contumeliosus 


— Death of John. 


- Turre existed so little good faith and true 
religion among the clergy of Rome, that in 
order to obtain the pontificate, some priests 
distributed all their money ; others mortgaged 
their palaces; whilst some, less scrupulous, 
prore the property of the church. At 
ength the Holy See being put up at auction, 
John the Second, surnamed from his elo- 
quence, Mercury, paid enormous sums to his 
competitors, and obtained the pontifical tiara. 
Corruption had then so increased, that the 
senators sold their votes openly ; and in order 
not to profane the Divinity, we will say, that 
the Holy Spirit did not govern the election of 
the popes of this period; for could not 
reside over a council where the chair of St. 
Apni was adjudged to the highest and last 
idder. 


John the Second was ordained on the 22d 
of January, 532; he was born at Rome, and 
his father was named Projectus. Shortly after 
his enthroning, a supporter of the church wrote 
to king Athalric, that during the —— of 
the Holy See the partizans of the pontiff had 
sold their votes for the election, and had 
extorted from him promises of the property 
of the church, and that in order to satisfy 
these engagements, John had publicly exposed 
for sale the sacred vessels. 

To remedy this abuse, the king wrote to 
the pope, the patriarchs, and the metropolitan 


churches, to observe a decree of the senate 
made during the pontificate of Boniface, an 
conceived in these terms: “Those who have 

romised houses, land or money to obtain «s 

ishopric, shall be regarded as simoniacal anc 
sacrilegious ; their engagements shall be au 
nulled, and all that they have taken from th: 
church shall be restored. Officers of the palac: 
are nevertheless permitted to take three thou 
sand pennies of gold to expedite despatche 
when there shall be a dispute in the electio. 
of a pope ; but rich officers shall not accep 
any thing, because these largesses are take 
from the patrimony of the poor.” 

“(In the elections of patriarchs (a nam 
given to bishops of great cities) they sha 
take as much as two thousand pennies c 

ld, and in that of mere bishops, five hu: 

red pennies of gold shall be distributed | 


the — 

The king then ordered the prefect of Rom 
to cause this decree to be engraven on a alz 
of marble, and to be placed at the entrance « 
the court of St. Peter’s. 

Platinus affirms that John the Second co 


demned Anthimus, patriarch of Constan 
nople, who had become an Arian. On } 
part, the emperor Justinian pursued with gre 
r 
don he had sworn to effect. 


the heretics of the East, whose conve 


The prince sent to Rome Hypacus, arc 
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bishop of Ephesus, and Demetrius, bishop of 
Philo o oona, the pope on the proposi- 
tions laid down by Cyrus and Eutogus, depa- 
ties from the monastery of the Acemetew. In 
a letter he wrote to the holy father, he testifies 
for him great and informs him that 
the monks rejected dogma, “That Jesus 
Christ, the only Son of God, born of Mary, is 
one of the persons of the Trinity.” Justinian 
besought tiff to address him a bull, 
declarmg that he received to his communion 
all those who of his sentiments, and 
that he condemned those who did not conform 
thereto. To give more weight to his demand, 
the emperor sent rich presents, destined for 
the church of St. Peter: a vase of gold, 
weighing five pounds, garnished with precious 
stones; two chalices of silver of six pounds 
each; two others of five pounds, and four 
veils in tissue of gold. is liberality dis- 

the clergy o Rome favourably towards 
ustinian, and pope condemned the Ace- 
mete without being even willing to listen to 


of our days. 
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Nevertheless, the holy father deliberated 


more than a year, and even wrote to Africa to 


enlighten himself by the opinions of the 
learned. Ferrand, a disciple of Bt. Fulgen- 


tius, a skilful theologian, replied to the con- 


sultation with all the subtlety of the priests 
He concluded in — 
with the doctrine of his master, and very fa- 
ourably to the emperor, in saying, ‘that it is 
not one of the Trinity who suffered and di 
but one of the three persons of the Trinity.’ 
The pope launched anathemas against the 
heretical Greeks who had come to Rome to 
defend their doctrine, and particularly against 
the deputy of the Acemetere monks. 
In humiliating, also the Nestorians, John sus- 
tained the Acephali, who were protected by 
the emprese, and caused the two parties to 
comprenend that, of which in the end they 
were not forgetful, that the Holy See was not 
inflexible, and that for money. the retraction 


of a former judgment could be obtained 


About the same period, John received let- 
ters from St. Cassar of Arles, and other pre- 
lates of Ganl, in relation to Contumeliosus, 
bishop of Riez, convicted, on his own confes- 
sion, of enormous crimes. He ordered that 
this bishop should be interdicted from all his 
functions, and be confined in a monastery, in 
order to repent for the rest of his life. 


their complaints. 

According to father Louis Doucin, the bad 
faith of the monks was the only canse of their 
condemnation. John, indignant at seeing the 
monks take advantage of the judgment ren- 
dered by Hormsidas, approved, without exami- 
nation, the dogmas which the emperor main- 


tained against them, and declared as most] Pope John died on the 26th of April, 535, 
orthodox the same proposition which his pre-| after having held the see three years and four 
decessor had excommunicated. months. 





AGAPETUS, THE FIFTY-NINTH POPE. ìi 
[A. D. 535.—Justinian, Emperor of the East.] 

Edwation of Agapetus— His election—Letter from the emperon to the pope—Sentiment of A 
— —— of the of the church—He sp izes the superiority of — 
ee or to C overty of the He ts received 
with great Refuses his communion to the patriarch Anthimus—Reflections on the 
authority of the popes—He persuades the emperor that Anthimus is an heretic, and makes him 
drive him from his see—He neglects the affairs of Theodatus and troubles the quiet of the 

Eastern churches— Death of the pope. 


Tae priest Gordian, the father of Rusticus 
Agapetus, had educated his son with much 
care. He placed him when very among 
the of Rome, whore he exercised the 
first duties of the clerical order in the church 
of the martyrs St. John and St. Paul; then he 
was — a deacon; oe rector of the 
same churo is t virtues 
Gaai k O be? judged worthy to fill the 
chair of St. Peter on the death of Johp the Se- 
cond. The clergy and the people having united 
their saffrages in his favour, he received the 
episcopal ordination, and was recognized as 
sovereign pontiff. 

m —— his ee by — 
aet of justice. publicly burned, in 
midat of the church, the ‘Anathema which 
Boniface had extorted by knavery from the 


bishopsand priests against Dioscorus, his com- 
petitor. He blackened, by this circumstance, 
the memory of his dee and by an 
admirable — , preferred an equitable 
justice to the vain glory of the Holy See, te 
which he did not attribute the divine privi- 
lege of infallibility. 

As soon as the emperor was apprised of the 
election of Agapetus, he sent the priest Hera- 
clius as his a td congratulate him. 
In his letter he explained to the holy father. 
that in order to facilitate the conversion o 
the Arians, it was necessary to offer them the 
same rank in the church that they held in 
their own sect. The pontiff, in replying to the 
compliments of the emperor, approved of his 
zeal for the reunion of the Arians, but repre- 
sented to him that the popes themselves hed 
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no power to the canons, which 
hibtted reconciled heretics Dom — 
holy orders. 


he affair of Contumeliosus, bishop of Riez, 
was not terminated by the judgment of John 
the Second, and that prelate a ed to the 
Holy See from the sentence of his colleagues 
and the decision of John the Secund. Aga- 
petus then wrote to St. Cæsar, that in accord- 
ance with the demand of Contumeliosus, he 
had appointed judges to examine into the 
decision of thə bishops of Gaul, and that 
whilst waiting the result of their inquiries, 
that prelate should have permission to return 
to his church, but not to exercise any episco- 
pal functions. He ordered the council of the 
province to restore to him his own private 
property, in order that he might have the 
means of living; without, however, placing in 
his control the disposition of the property of 
the church, which should be managed by 
visiting archdeacon. 

St. Cesar of Arles then consulted the holy 
father on a point of discipline, avhich divided 
the bishops of Gaul, and demanded of him, 
if pastors had the right of alienating ‘the 
church funds in difficult circumstances. Aga- 
petus replied, that the constitutions prohibited 
this sort of alienation, and that he did not dare 
guthorize an infringement of them: “ Do not 
think, adds the pope, that my councils are 
dictated by avarice or temporal interest ; but 
considering the terrible account which I must 
render to God of the flock which he has con- 
fided to my care, I seek to direct it into the 
way of eternal life, and cause it to observe 
the decisions of the last council.” 

The assembly of which he spoke was but 
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serye as the means of arresting the victori- 
ous progress of Belisarius. He ordered Aga- 
petus to go to Constantinople to negotiate a 
peace or a truce, threate to put the Ro- 
mans to the sword if he failed in his mission. 
The holy father excused himeelf on account 
of his t age and extreme poverty, refusing 
to ertake so long a joumey; but new 
orders from the prince were accompanied with 
menaces s0 frightful, that the pope was ob- 
liged to obey. Agapetus, to defray the ex- 
penses of his suite, pawned the beautiful 
chalices, the sacred vessels of gold and silver 
enriched with precious stones, with which the 
piety of the faithful had omamented the 
churches ; and upon these precious pledges, . 
the money necessary for the journey was ob- 
tained. We should add, to the praise of Theo- 
datus, that on being informed of it, he reim- 
bursed the necessary funds, and restored to 


a | the churches all their ornaments. 


On his arrival in Greece, the pontiff, ac- 
cording to St. Gregory, performed an aston- 
ishing miracle, by curing a man who could 
neither walk nor stand up. We leave the 
particulars of this prodigy to the credulity of 
the legendaries. 

Epiphaus, the Catholic patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, had been dead about a year, and 
Anthimus, bishop of Trebizond, had been 
elevated to his place, through the influence of 
the empress Theodora. He was believed to 
be as orthodox as his predecessor; and this 
belief had procured for him the honour of 
being named commissary in the conferences 
with the Severite heretics. But eae 
patriarch of Antioch, who suspected him of 
secret concert with the Acephali, wrote to 


a national synod, held in Italy, under the pon- ; unmask him, and to publish manifestoes, which 


tiff Symmachus. Agapetus, by declaring that 
he is obliged to ma to the — of 
councils, condemns the ambition of the 
bishops of Rome, his successors, who have en- 
deavoured to elevate themselves even above 
universal councils. 

Animated by the most laudable intentions, 
the holy father established public schools, for 
the instruction of youth, and was occupied 
in exterminating the ignorance which had 
reached even to the highest ranks of society. 
Very different from his predecessors, he main- 
tained that the best dispositions. if not nou- 
rished by study, would insensibly alter, and 
frequently change into gross vices. The cele- 
brated Casiodorus joined with him to facili- 
tate this noble enterprise ; but war soon drew 
off their attention to other objects. Justinian 
had confided the command of his armies to 
Beliearius, a great captain and consummate 
tactician. The Grecian general pursued his 
conquests with surprising rapidity; wrested 
Africa from the Vandals, and was about to 
carry hia victorious arms into Italy, where he 

terror among the Goths. 

Theodatus, affrighted at the march of the 
conqueror, thought of flying from his states, 
but yielding to the councils of his embassa- 
dors, who knew the stupid devotion of the 
emperor, he resolved to make religion sub- 


were scattered through the churches. He ever 
addreseed a petition to the emperor, to compe! 
the new chief of the clergy of the capital tc 
make a profession of the orthodox faith, ir 
his synodical letters. Anthimus, in obedi 
ence to the prince, made a declaration i 
conformity with the doctrines of the church 
apa sent it to the bishops of the East anı 

est, who immediately admitted him to thei 
communion. Nevertheless, his spirit of tole 
rance, well known to the Acephali, dete: 
mined the chiefs of that sect, Severus of Ar 
tioch, a prelate named Peter of Apamea, an 
a Syrian monk called Zora, to re-enter Cor 
stantinople. These heretica, at first, hel 
their assemblies in private houses, whithe 
the empress and Comita her sister, frequent] 
went with their lovers, and a crowd of youn 
lords of the court of Justinian. Their bok 
ness increased with their success: they bui 
temples, administered the sacraments, r 
ceived —— made numerous pros 
lytes. The Catholic priests, who saw the 
importance and their revenues daily dimi 
ishing, complained to the emperor again 
Anthimus, and sent several deputies to me 
the holy father, then on his route to th 
city, to prejudice hith against the patriarch, 

Agapetus was received in Constantino 
with great demonstrations of respect, whi 
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led him, on the very ce of his entrance into 
the city, to abuse de¥eronse shown him, 
by refusing to receive the patriarch Anthimus, 
whom the orthodox accused of favouring the 
Eutychians; and even without knowing his 
profession of faith, to reject him as an in- 
trader. : 

This condemnable action is cited by the 
priests of the West, as an example of the 
supreme authority which the old popes exer- 
cied: “ Thus the pontiff alone,” say they. 
"and without assembling any council, eposed 
the bishop of New Rome.” Father Doucin, 
although a Jesuit, admits that this example is 
badly chosen; for the deposition was of no 
effect. “He could not depose,” adds he, 
“until after a legitimate election ; and as the 
elevation of Anthimus tothe patnarchate had 
not been recagnized by the clergy of Rome, 
Agapetus had no need of acouncil to refuse 
bm his communion. _ The and each 
patriarch had a right to act of himself, when 
the election of their colleagues appeared to 
be vicious, or even suspicious. In a like cir- 
caumstance no one could be ignorant of the 
causes which rendered Anthimus unworthy 
of the patriarchal see... ..!” 

Severus, and all the Acephali, outraged 
at the pride of the pontiff, went immediately 
to the empress, to concert with her the 
method of destroying the bishop of Rome. 
They endeavo to inspire Justinian with 
suspicion as to the belief of the pope, and to 
cause him to pass for a partisan of Nestorian- 
= as his predecessors had been accused 
Or if. 

Notwithstanding his extreme devotion, the 
emperor listened to these accusations against 
Agapetus with the more attention, inasmuch 
as he was dissatisfied with the hauteur with 
which he had treated the patriarch, and the 
correction he had bestowed on himself. In the 
preceding year, when he had sent to Rome an 
edict with his profession of faith, the holy 
father replied to him, ‘that every one should 
remain in his place, and that he could not ap- 
prove of the authority which a layman arro- 
gated to himself of publicly teaching the 
faithful.” 

In this frame of mind the emperor pressed 
the pontiff with questions in relation to his 
doctrines ; not to satisfy his passion for reli- 
— controversy, but to obtain proofs of his 

resy. 

“On the other hand, the bishops of the fac- 
tion of Severus, sent by the empress, did not 
cease to represent to Justinian, that the — 
of Rome was come to ‘trouble the peace o 

the East: “Since the election of Anthimus, 
have you not seen, my lord,” they said to him 
“the Acephali perfectly well disposed, and 
ready to do all that you demand of them? 
Severus himself promised freer clemency, to 
submit his doctrine to the judgment of the 
Roman charch; but he did not expect to find 
on the throne of that church an old man as 
hard and inflexible as this one. Consider, my 
lord, on what all this seandal is founded ; upon 
a mere formality, which reduces itself to this, 
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whether it is for the greatest of the uni- 
versal church, that the city of Constantinople 
can dispense with Anthimus, or whether it 
prefers to give him the title of patriarch, rather 
than that of bishop.” 

Justinian, convinced by the reasoning of the 
prelates, abandoned himself to his resent- 
ment agaihst Agapetus, and at the first con- 
ference he had with the pontiff, said to him 
with emotion: “I am determined to reject 
bes unjust pretensions, holy father, and no 
onger to weigh them. Receive us to your 
communion, or prepare to go into exile.” This 
threat did not alarm — vho replied 
boldly: “It is true, I deceived myself, my 
lord, when I was received by you with so 
much earnestness. I hoped to find a Christian 
emperor, and I have met with a new Diocle- 
tian. Well! let Diocletian learn that the 
bishop of Rome does not fear his threats, and 
refuses to submit to his orders.” 

The emperor, naturally good and devout, in 
ee of Pane une temerity, changed the ` 

iscourse ; and when the conversation had 

become more peaceful, the pope said to him: 
‘To convince you that your pretended bisho 
is a very dangerous man to the cause of reli- 
gion, I beseech you to permit me to interro- 
gate him on the two natures of Jesus Christ. 
Be persuaded,” added the wary priest, “that 
it is reither to shun exile, nor to seek an ac- 
commodation, that I propoge to put him to this 
test, but that you may know the patriarch 
Anthimus.”’ 

Justinian gave orders to the two adversas 
ries to come before him, and the conference 
commenced. The pontiff broached the reli- 
gious questions on the mysteries of the incar- 
nation. He developed, at length, the points 
of theology which had reference to the quesa 
tion ; and when he had exhausted all the re- 
sources of controversy, he summoned the p 
triarch to recognize the orthodoxy of his 
doctrine. Anthimus Topine to the argumente 
of the pontiff, and concluded by declaring that 
Jesus Christ did not possess two natures. 
Agapetus, in a fury, hurled anathemas against 
Anthimus, Severus, Peter of Apama, Zora, 
and several other prelates, whose names 
would have rested in oblivion but for the ex- 
communication. Then he obtained from the 
monarch an order for the deposition of Anthi- 
mus, and consecrated the new patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

After having troubled the East for four 
months, the holy father was struck with an un- 
known malady, which carried him off in a few 
days. His funeral was celebrated with songs 
of gladness; and when his body was trans- 
ported to the cathedral, the porticoee, the publio 
places, the windows and roofs of houses were 
encumbered with the multitude, who wished 
to look at him. Historians place the period 

iof his death on the 25th of November, 536. 
They assure us that no patriarch, bishop, nor 
emperor, had been buried with so great pomp, 
and with so extraordinary a solemnity of fétes. 
The corpse was embalmed, placed in a leaden 


coffin, and transported to Rome. 
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The priests exalt the virtues of this pope. 
Liberatus, deacon of Carthage. 
as a holy personage, endowed with profound 
wisdom and great skill, especially in ecclesi- 
astical matters. He however admits, that it 
was at his instigation that the bishop of Syria 
and the abbots of Constantinople rose against 
the emperor Justinian, and com hin to 


proscribe Severus and his friends. He avows 


that the rebellious prelates dared to threaten 
the emperor to extend the revolt to the pro- 
vinces ; and that the emperor, always at the 
solicitation of the , had the cowardice to 
— decree, which prohibited the — 
phali from entering into cities ; enjoi 

on the magistrates to bum heretical backs 
and condemned those who transcribed them 
to. have their hands cut off by the executioner. 
These avowals show into what apr sa 
excesses Justinian fell, by yielding to the coun- 
sel of the holy father. 


A a a E e 


represents him | that 
— 


open the negotiations ? 
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It resulta, from the narrative of the dea 
who went as ssador f| 

only occupied himself v 

irs. How did he fulfil 
political mission to the emperor? How dic 
ith what add) 
did he conduct them? What was his succe 
There is no reply. The pope did noth 
He only submitted to Justinian the subjec( 
his embassy, without insisting on a favdtirz 
conclusion, foresecing that the Roman cle 
would be happier under the dominion c 
Catholic prince, than under that of an Aı 
monarch. Not only was Agapetus perju 
to his prince, but even to his religion 
troubling the repose of the Eastern c urci 
and by s. owing a. base jealousy — aj 
late, whose oniy crime consisted in hav 
dared to compare his see with that of 
bishop of Rome. 





SILVERUS, THE SIXTIETH POPE. 
{A. D. 536.—Justiman, Emperor of the East.] 


Intrigues at Rome to obtain dignities—Stlverus buys the pontificate from king Theodatus—T; 
Don of the pope—He delivors Rome to Belisarius—He 5252 and shut fe in a monaster 


Tux intrigues by which the sovereign pon- 
tificate was obtained, recall the — “ 
in pagan Rome, when those who aspired to 
office in the republic bought the suffrages of 
the people: “Instead of a wise discretion, 
a disinterested equity, and a true elevation in 
sentiment, the chair of St. Peter was become 
the price of boldness, corruption and avarice.” 
The pretenders marched openly to their end, 
offering gold to some, dignities to others— 
pledging the property of the church to those 
who no confidence in their ises, and 
setting to work all the seductions which could 
augment the number of their creatures. — 

riests sold their suffrages; cabals strug- 
— upon their competitors, and carried 
oit t 
length victory remained with the ric the 
most skilful, or the most corrupt. — 

In the midst of these scandalous intrigues 
and criminal practices, Silverus, son of the 
former pope Hormsidas, led away by the am- 
bition of occupying the chair of St. Peter, 
offered a considerable sum to king Theodatus, 
and was chosen pontiff of Rome. 

Anastasius, the librarian, furnishes the moet 
authentic documents in relation to this dis- 

ful p ing, on which Baillet and 
Rapin have endeavoured to throw doubts. 
But father Doucin himself is convinced of 
the infamy of Silverus, and deplores the con- 
duct of the holy father. . 

-The election ofethis pope was a master- 
stroke of policy. The king, tearing to be driven 
from Italy by the victorious army of Belisa- 
eius, wished to assure himself of the fidelity 


of the Romans, by giving them a bishop 
voted to his interest, and who had need of 
aid to maintain himself on the Holy S 
Neither the clergy nor the people were 
mitted to deliberate on this election. 
datus merely announced to the Romans, t. 
those who should dare to nominate anot. 
bishop, must prepare to die. Then Silve 
took upon himself the government of | 
church, and fear of punishment constrais 
the people to recognize him. Some ecch 
astics alone refused to sign the decree of | 
election ; time passed on, however, and tl 
soon ranged themselves under the orders 
the new pope. 

But Theodatus was deceived in his hop 


e partisans of their adversaries; and at | The traitor Silverus, practising on this may 
iof the priests, “it is permitted to break fa 


with heretics,” betrayed his benefactor, a 
opened the gates of Rome to Belisarius. 
Justinian, become master of the anci 
capital of the world, revived the religie 
quarrels which had taken place during | 
pontificate of — The empress Th 
dora, who was favourable to the Acephali 
the East, wrote to the pope, to prevail on h 
to re-establish the patriarch Anthimus, and 
drive Mennas from the see of Constantino 
At the same time Belisarius received ord 
to Silverns to subscribe to his projec 
and in case of refusal he was enjoined 
accuse the pontiff of having maintained sec 
intelligence with the Goths, and of havi 
desired, by a new treason, to deliver up t 
city to them. The holy father was sent: 
tothe palace. Belisarius, and his wife An 
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nina, the confidant of the empress, informed 
him of the orders they had received, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to obey, by denoune- 
ing the council of Chalcedon, and opproving, 
in writing, the belief of the Acephab. 
Silverus, placed betWben two perils, having 
on the one side to fear the anger of the prince, 
and on the other the vengeance of the clergy, 
demanded permission toassemble his council. 
The priests decided unanimously against the 
proposition, and threatened him with deposi- 
tion as a traitor and prevaricator, if he should 
obey the orders of their enemies. Then, ruled 
by lear, he refused to yield to the demand of 
Belisanus; and to shun the vengeance of the 


Greeks, sought refuge in the church of St. 
—— 


Belisarius publicly accused him of perfidy 
toward the emperor, and uced as wit- 
-nesses an advocate named Mark, and.a sol- 
dier of the Praetorian guard, who affirmed that 
they had remitted letters for him, addressed 
to itiges, king of the Goths. They summoned 
the pontiff to appear a second time at the im- 
perial palace, promising him, under oath, not 
to deprive him of his liberty. Silverus yield- 
ed to the invitation of the Grecian general, 
and after a conference was reconducted to 
the church in which he had established his 
retreat. 

Having been commanded to appear a third 
time before Belisarius, he learned that his 
enemies wished to — him, and that it 
would be impossible for him to resist much 

r. 


is conjectures were correct ; for the em- 
press had written to bold him as a 
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She besought him instantly to re-establish 
Anthimus, or to come to examine the cause 
of this patriarch, unjustly condemned. Silve- 
after reading this letter, heaved a deep 
“ Behold,” says he, “that which in- 
forms me that I have not a long time to live.” 
He then went to the Grecian general. Those 
who accompanięd him were arrested ; some 
at the entrance of thd saloon, others at 
the door of tho antechamber; and Silverus 
was introduced into the apartment of Anto- 
nina, who was still in bed. ‘Truly, my lord 
bishop,” she said to bhim, “I know not what 
we have done to you, and you Romans, to 
cause you to deliver us, as you have essayed 
to do, into the hands of the barbarians, 
Please advise us of your motives.” The pon- 
tiff had no long time given him to reply. A 
sub-deacon entered quickly, and tore from - 
him his mantle; then having taken him into 
an adjoining apartment, they despoiled him 
of his marks of dignity, and clothed him in 
the of a monk. 
er this ceremony, another sub-deacqn 
entered the antechamber, where the clergy 
remained, and said to them, “My brethren, 
we have no longer a pope; he has been dee 
posed, and condemned to do penance in a 
monastery.” Alarmed at this news, they all 
fled precipitately, leaving the holy father in 
the hands of his enemies. 

Belisarius then occupied himself in havi 
the priest Vigilius, who had been long ambi- 
tious of the honours of the episcopate, chosen. 

We pass on to the following reign, before 
speaking of the death of the unfortunate Sil- 


pledge. | verus. 





VIGILIUS, THE SIXTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 537.—Justrmiax, Emperor of the East.] 


m to give 


Character of 


Vigna He becomes suspected 


Vigeltus—Hts vices—He swears to obey the orders of Theodora—The empress 

seven hundred meces of gold to buy the votes of thé clergy—Election of 
Vigiltus—Silverus exsled to Patera, obtains from the emper 

seizes htm and condemns him to be starved re en ee 

by the emperor—Ktng Theodebert consults the pope on t 


or isston to return to Rome— 


on 


idity of his marrage with a sister-in-law—Fanaticism of the emperor Justintan— His dis- 


cusstons 


The pope insulted by t 0 
demns the three shaplire-Sod fi i 
Viglius—He ts excommunicated 
stratned to take refuge tna ash 
the streets of Constantinople with a cord 


Js sent into exile—His recantation—Knavery f 
sier, soiled with crimes, has found apologists tw 


with the pontiff—He orders Vigilius to 
Rome— Anat 

of Fleury in his ecclesiastical histor: 
a counctil—Excites disorders at 


to Constantrnople to assist at a council— 
against the Acephali—The con- 
Contradzctrons of 
R es pale ote raced doa 
i eturns. to hts s dragged thr 
his neck—Escapes io the palace —— 
the Jesuits—Death of the pope—This mon- 
have made a martyr of him. 


Vietivs was a Roman by birth, and the o his intrigues with more vigour than 


eon of a consul named John. the pon- | before. 

Ufeate of Boniface theSecend, he hadobtained| Hi represents him as a man of unmea- 
a decree which assured to him the ehair of | sured ambition, capable of committing all 
X. Peter; but the alergy opposed this scan- | crimes, to elevate himself to — ‘His 
dalous step, and his hopes were blasted. This | character,” writes an author of that day, “was 
check did not discourage Vigilius; obstacles | violent and i ; in a burst of rage he 
exeited his enterprising spirit, end he pur- | killed with blows, with a club, a young chili 
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who refused:his infamous caresses. He was 
ao avaricious that he dared to avow, that if 
he had broken off his relations with the em- 
press, it was less through zeal for religion, 

not to be obliged to restore the money 
she had lent him to aid him in his election as 

pe.” Besides, the course of his life was a 
ong train of perfidy, debauchery and crime; 
and yet the priests have placed this monster 
among the saints of the church ! 

Vigilius had accompanied pope petus 
on his journey to Constantinople. ter the 
death of the pontiff the empress demanded 
from the young priest, if he would consent to 
reverse all the decrees of Agapetus, to con- 
demn the council of Constantinople which 
was about closing; to depose Mennas, and 
reinstate in their sees Anthimus, Severus, 
and Timothy ; and finally excommunicate the 
three chapters, the council uf Chalcedon, and | 
the famous letter of St. Leo. 

None of these propositions frightened the : 
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agitated the question, whether the Holy § 
was to be regarded as vacant. Their sufira; 
having been paid for in advance, it was 
cided in the affirmative. Some then wist 
to exclude Vigilius, and protested against | 
pretensions. Their small number caused thi 
to be treated with contempt; and those w 
had been bought proceeded without delay 
the consecration of the new pope. 

Vigilius also exacted that the unfortuni 
Silverus should be placed in his charge, unc 
the pretext that he was bound to answer 
the tranquillity of the city. He banislied h 
from Rome, and sent him under safe custo 
to Patera in Lycia. Contrary to hie expec 


‘tion, the bishop of the country received | 


prisoner as a confessor; and not only did 
render him the honours due to the pont 


| but even undertook to reinstall him in his sı 


For this purpose he made a journey to Cı 
stantinople, represented loudly to the empe. 
the injustice of the condemnation of Silver 


ambitious Vigilius ; and he swore to obey the and obtained from the prince the promise ti 
orders of the empress, if he was elected pope. | the accused should return to Rome to unde 
She counted out toshim immediately seven ia new trial. Justinian pledged himself, tl 
hundred pieces of gold, on the security of his if he was innocent of the treason of which 
note, by which he promised to restore this had been accused, he would replace him 

sum when he should be master of the trez- the pontifical chair ; and that if he were guil 
sures of the church. Then letters were sent , he would only banish him from Rome, withc 


forward to Belisarius, to whom the empress | 
recommended the deacon Vigilius as the suc- | 
cessor of Agapetus. 


— him. 
ut the empress Theodora had too mu 
interest in maintaining Vigilius in his usi 


All these precautions assured him success; | pation, to permit that the will of the empe! 


but on his arrival at Naples he learned that 
the Romans had already received a pontiff 
whom king Theodatus had im upon 
them. This new check did not stop i 


imly 
e lius in his projects. He first studied calmly 


the obstacles which opposed themselves to his 
elevation, and calculated the chances which 
remained of overthrowing a man rej 

the clergy, as being the creature of 


the empress of his hopes and besought her 
to second his efforts. The princess wrote to 
Belisarius, onlering him to examine all the 
plans of Vigilius, and to excite complaints 
against Silverus, that he might be deposed. 
“Tf you cannot succeed,” added she, “ arrest 
him, and send him to Constantinople without 
any delay, for we send you a priest, of whose 
devotion we are ecard, and who is bound to 
reinstall Anthimus, and cause the Acephali to 
triumph.” 

Belisarius feared that the execution of this 
enterprise might produce confusion in Rome, 
and ‘Gang about a dangerous schism. Not 
being entirely confirmed in his conquest, he 
did not wish to expose himself to the d 
of losing, in 2 moment, the glory which he 
had acquired by the defeat of the Vandals 
and Go But his wife, who had a great 
ascendancy over him, determined to execute 
the orders of the — and the result was 
the deposition of Silverus, and the shameful 
election of Vigilius. J 

In nbedience to the command of the Gre- 
cian general, the clergy assembled to:choose 
a successor to the deposed pontiff. 


should be executed ; and on his side, Vigil; 
was too active to sleep in the midst of t 
dangers that threatened him. He then wn 
to Belisarius, that he could not pay the sı 
agreed upon, unless hisadversary were plac 
in his hands as an Silverus was th 
taken from his retreat, and placed in t 


— by | hands of the infamous Vigilius, who caus 
ə Gothe, ' 
the enemies of the empire. Then he informed 


him to be conducted by his ferocious satellit 
to a desert island, called Palmaria, whe 
those were exiled whom it was desirable. 
put to death promptly and quietly. 

The executioners, whom Vigilius called t 
defenders of the holy church, executed t 
orders which they had received, which e 
joined them to put an end to their prisor 
prom q The unfortunate Silverus was c 

rived of food duringnine entire days, and as 

eath did not happen as fast as the impatien 
of the priests who guarded him required. th 
strangled him and returned to Rome. Su 
was the punishment of the crime of whi 
Silverus had been guilty, that of usurping t 
first see of the church. 


The clergy remained uncertain for five da 
as to the choice of a The distributi 
of money at last united their suffrages up 


Vigilius; and after some daysof intrigue 

was recognized as the most worthy to occu 
the chair of St. Peter. The priests proceed 
to his exaltation notwithstanding the anather 
of him by Silverus, and notwithstanding t 
frightful en. pa of crimes and rogue 
which he put in execution to reach t 


pontificate. ‘ 
They first; Even alter — of his predecess 
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Vigilius found himself placed in a very diffi- on a man who had espoused the wife of his 


t position. On the one side the 


end on the other, the 
demanded the execution o 
order to avoid the most imminent 

holiness remitted to Antonina, the wife 
sarius, and who was regard 


his promises. In 
ril, his 
of Beli- 


man brother. The pope replied to the king, and at 
him to condermn the Acephali; the same time wrote to St. Cæsar 


Arles, 


— imperiously 'that he should inform himself of the fact, 


and of the disposition of the penitent, in order 
to advise king Theodobert of the time neces- 
sary for such repentance, and to beseech him 


as the favourite | to prevent like disorders in future. The mo- 


of the em several letters destined for | tives which induced him to send back this 


Theodosius of 


exandria, Anthimus of Con- | affair to St. Caesar, are remarkable: “We, 


stantinople, and Severus of Antioch, in which ' ought,” said he, “to commit to bishops of 


he declared 


asthey. At the same time he besought them 
to keep his letters secret until he was con- 
firmed in his authority ; and he recommended 
to them to avoid suspicion, by saying openly, 
— the bishop of Rome was suspected by 


In the confession of faith which he sent to 
them he rejected the two natures in Jesus 
ist, refuted the letter of St. Leo, and de- 
clared those excommunicated who did not 
believe m one person and one essence. It is 
thence incontestable that Vigilius was an 
apostate priest, and a hypocritical pontiff; for 
at the same time that he approved of the opin- 
ions of the Acephali in a letter secretly written 
to them, he made a public profession of the 
faith of the orthodox. 
Justinian, irritated because Vigilius had not 
written to him an his entrance to the pontifi- 


cate, interpreted unfavourably his silence, and 
eent into Italy the patrician Domificus, with 

tters ssing suspicions of the pope. The 
em r was besides to summon 


him to explain the relations he was accused 
of entertaming with the heretics. In his reply, 
Vigilius passed a high eulogium to the prince 
on the purity of his sentiments : he declared 
to him that his belief was that of his prede- 
cessora, Celestin, Leo, Hormsidaa, John, and 
Agapetus; that he acknowledged the four 
councils, and the letter of Leo; and that he 
anathematized all who held contrary opinions ; 
lastly, he besought the — to preserve 
the privileges of the Holy See, and .to eend 
him as embassadors irreproachable Catholics. 
His holiness aiso wrote to the patriarch Men- 
nas, to congratulate him on having performed 
the promises he made to pope Agapetus, be- 
fore his ordination, in acknowledging the four 
councils, and in excommunicating schis- 
matics. 

Profaturus, bishop of Braga, in Lusitania, 


consulted Vigilins 5* several points of dis- 
@pline. The holy father, in hie rel , con- 
demned the Priscillians, who abstained from 


fesh. Since that period the church herself 
has introduced this superstition among the 
faithful. He expresses himself at length on 
the mode of converting the Arians, and on the 
consecration of charches; he recommends 
them to celebrate the mass in the new tem- 
ples, and prohibits the use of holy water in 
the ceremomes. 


Theodobert, of — — had 
sont into war between 
—— and the Sotka aleo consulted Vi- 
pis se aca should be imposed 

oL. I. l 


ee 
ce eC — — — — —— — — — — — 


that he professed the same faith | provinces the measure of repentance, that 


they may be enabled to 
co 


t indulgence ac- 
ing to the compunction of the penitent.” 
Justinian, as he advanced in age, abandoned 
himself more and more to a fanati- 
cism, and to his passion for controversy. He 
composed a crowd of works on theology. But 
in wishing to fathom the mysteries of religion, 
he finished by insensibly departing from the 
orthodox principles which he had professed. 
He published edicts condemning the three 
chapters of Theodorus of Mopsuesta, the letter 
of Ibas, the writings of Theodoret, and finally 
the twelve anathemas of St. Cyril. 

The edicts of the emperor were received 
by all the bishops in the East; and Vigilius 
alone, ruled by the Roman clergy, opposed 
the propagation of his principles in the West. 

Irntated by the obstinacy of the pontiff, 
the prince resolved to submit the questions to 
@ general council. He wrote to Vigilius to 
inform him of the convocation of a synod, and 
to order him to come without delay to Con- 
stantinople 

The popes have always dreaded general 
councile, especially when they were held be- 
yond their jurisdiction. Thus the holy father 
made every effort to change the determination 
of the emperor, or at least to avoid appeari 
at the council. Justinian was inflexib e; and 
new orders compelled the pontiff to obey. 

Before his departure the clergy excited se- 
ditions among the people, and gave him a 
foretaste pf the fate which would attend him 
at Rome, if he should abandon the interests 
of religion. On the very day on which he 
quitted the city, the monks stoned him, and 
heaped maledictions and insults on him. Not- 
withstanding, Vigiliua, desiring to conciliate 
them against his return, landed in Sicily 
and purchased grain, which he sent to Rome, 


to be distributed to the people in his name; 


after which he continued his route tp Con- 
stantinople. ` 
The emperor and the bishops who were at 


his court, received the holy father with great 
honours, and after the ususl ceremonies, the 
council — At the very first conference 
Vigilius, having declared that Mennas an 
Theodorus were excluded from his communion 
in consequence of their support of the prin- 
ciples of Justinian, the prince let loose his 
anger, and ordered the guards to tear from his 
throne the unworthy priest whose presence 
dishonoured the assembly. It was done at 
once, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
who besought her husband to sus- 


pend his vengeance. 
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This princese, who was sonan ne — 
ennas to; council o 


over her project of driving away 

reinstall (bians on the see of Constantino- 
ple, hoped that the pope would resolve to fulfil 
the promises he had before made to her on 
this important affair. Vigilius, who had the 
threats of the clergy of Rome always before 
him, refused to ratify his old en ents, 
and preferred reconciling himself with Men- 
nas; on the condition, however, that the pa- 
triarch should subscribe to all that the Latin 
bishops should ‘determine in the matter of the 
three chapters. 

Theodorus of Cesarea, also made his peace 
by accepting the same conditions. Stil, in 
order to show that his reconciliation with these 
two prelates should not be taken as a decla- 
ration in favour of the Eutychians and Ace- 

hali, Vigilius solemnly excommunicated the 
follower of the heresy. 

This first mark of deference did not entirely 
satisfy Justinian, who was willing that Vigi- 
lius should condemn the three articles. The 
pontiff then protested against the violence 
which had been used towards him, and refused 
to make any determination without the con- 
sent of the Latin bishops. On his side, the 
emperor preserved no restraint towards the 
holy father; and matters were carried go far, 
that the pope one day said, inafull assembly, 
“I perceive that I am regarded here asa 
slave, whom you think you have a right to 
eat. Ít is true that I am in chains; but recol- 
lect that Peter, whose place I occupy, has lost 
none of his liberty.” 

On another occasion he recalled to the 
prince the words of Agapetus: “I thought I 
was coming to the court of a Christian em- 
peror, and I find myself in that of Diocleti 
the most cruel of tyrants.”’? The firmness o 
the pontiff bent the emperor, and he permitted 
the bishops to assembie to deliberate on the 
affair of the three articles. 

Seventy prelates then assembled, when the 
pope declared the council dissolved, before 
they had arrived at any decision. The fathers 
received orders to give their opinions in writ- 
ing, and he sent the bulletins to the palace of 
theemperor. After somedays, Vigilius himself 
gave his own opinion, which was in condem- 
nation of the three chapters, without prejudice 
to the council of Çhalcedon. Fleury has main- 
tained that this last clause was a question of 
fact, in which the church was not interested. 
Such afi insinuation can only show prodigious 
ignorance or wonderful bad faith; for the af- 

air of the three chapters was so important 
for religion, that a large number of bishops 
separated themselves from the eommunion 
of Vigilius because he had condemned them. 

Nevertheless, the judgment of the pontiff 
contented neither the Acephali nor the ortho- 
dox, who regarded it as a mark of the ipoe: 
tacy of the po Dacius, bishop of Milan, 
who was the last who remained attached to 
his fortunes, abandoned him, and refused to 
take part in the new constitution. Two of 
his deacons, Rusticus and Sebastian, followed 
the same example, and published through the 
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that the pope had abandoned | 
Vigilius, alway tadioting him if 
igilius, always con self 
his measures, gave utterance to the sentime 
of the orthodox, and favoured the heretics; 
the interests of his grandeurdemanded. On | 
other hand, the defenders of the three ch 
ters remained firm in their belief. They h 
a synod in Illyria, at which they condemr 
Benenanatus, bishop of the first Justinian 
The following year, the prelates of Afr 
assembled in council, showed still more rigo 
They excommunicated the holy father a: 
traitor and apostate, undertook the defence 
the doctrine of the three chapters, and s 
their letters to the emperor by Olympius J 
gistnian. 
At length Vigilius, comprehending that 


tortuous policy had not succeeded in deceiv 
either party, consented to receive the th 
chapters, and 


terminate the ditteulty —— 


Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Cæsarea, p 
foundly afflicted by the disorders and se 
tions which all these disputes excited in | 
empire, cast himself at the feet of Justini 
and in the name of the clergy addressed 
him this discourse: “Is it riot a shame 
thing, my lord, that the master of the univer 
after having reduced so many different | 
tions, should be so reduced as to bend befi 
the caprice of a priest who knows not his o 
mind? Vigilius said yesterday: ‘I anathen 
tize all who donot condemn the three article 
To day, he says, ‘Ianathematize whomeoe' 
condemns them!’ And, under pretext of 
serving them for the judgment of a coun 
he dares, on his own authority, to reverse | 
edicts of the emperor, and impose his bel. 
eres on Constantinople. a pe * 

nows your great piety ; your edicts have 
received by all the churches ! And now, wl 
will poopie think, when they see a stran; 
reverse, by a single word, acts so solemn 
your own presence, in contempt of four | 
triarchs and a great number of bishops, w 
have come together at your bidding, to cat 
the edicts to be executed? What has beco: 
of your authority, great prince, if you can! 
command your subjects until they have 
ceived the permission of Vigilius? W] 
would the — that virtuous prince 
whose recent loss we mourn, say, if she s; 
Justinian so far abase his yal dignity, 
publicly to be contradicted by a proud priest 

Thie harangue changed the disposition 
the emperor. The edict against the thi 
chapters was Pa in force, and sustained | 
the writings of Theodore, who had conduct 
the affair with so much address. On this ( 
casion Vigilius wished to address his co 

laints to Justinian ; but the prince refused 
ear him. He threatened with er nmv 
cation those who should dere ‘ 
orders. They replied to his 
fixing the edict m all the 
the rage of the pontiff ve 
cations. They i 


pr’ 
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eonvoked, in the palace of Placidius, all the | demanded » pamte ùe r= x —- 
bishops who were in Constantinople, the dea- ' chausses ef the ach è wee x= =——-: ` 
cons, aad even the inferior clergy. He pro- !hbim. that i he were mev iie = a = 
tested, in their ist the mea- abrere 
sares of the emperor. launched terrible | from the cma Ir suces mx ee mer 
' aathemis against those who followed the lto finish ins ózrs xt a cme=m Tze =r 
doetrine of three chapters, and did not | determmed nm u mum n 2 mn~ 
submit to the decision of the Western bishope. | Placidms. 

They no longer preserved any circ Searcely was ne menlet m re az m 
ton, and both parties delivered themse dence. waen rr ommennr 0 te eet eo. 
up to all the fury of fanaticism. The pope, | the holy father was rewnemet wit m- 
not thinking himself in safety in the palace | rages, and exposet u “ie mes marr: m- 
of Placidius, took refuge in the church of St. | ment. The amore: co me eraerr c= o> 
Peter, where he composed the famous decree | from the palace aut tec nm te= — 
of excommunication against Theodore, Men- | streets of the cox. mmc gmicrsc om cm z2 
nas, and their adherents. Still he kept it | cheek, said to tue seme ~ feroz De come 
secret, to manage still some means of safety, | tisement with wid mr mes irar: =z- 
and confided it toa monk to publish it, in case | peror punishes tue vty lima gui cnc: 
they menaced his life or liberty. priest ; this odoos pr-$ vm ean- 

The emperor refused to consider the church | unfortunate Suiverns ns rreme soim: 
of St. Peter an inviolable asylum for a crimi- | who killed with a ¢::4 a war eui r r- 
nal and audacious priest, who dared to brave | sisted him.” After cue werenon~ ie v» 
lim even on his — He — ni a T ee tut Mamet a i 
prætor, charged with arresting robbers and | prisoner by the sobcsers @ 2e rex. 
murderers, to draw Vigilius from his retreat,| Two Po * 
and sent the ordinary officer of justice, with | deceive the vigilance «i timme win mi-i: 
adetachment of soldiers, as his guard. him. He climbed, dtr=z ww ceo i ez 

The troop having penetrated into the church | wall which had been oo ssa: umm. ns 
with drawn swords and bended bows, ad- | prison, fled from Corsar zeme xr t 
vanced to seize the , who was concealed | refuge in the church of S. Er-ztenma u Tz- 
under the hi sitar the pillars of which he | cedon. To escape the wret= «œ ae =e — 
embraced. the prætor, on the refusal | he feigned to have fallen ds:z=-rmmsr ==. 


of the pontiff to obey the orders of the prince,| As soon as Justinian was arraec z: <= 
was obliged to emoy violence. He ord flight of Vigilius, he sert eev-a woes. r 
the iers to drive out the deacons and | distinction to —— him u se- — 
clerks with blows of their halberds, and to| mia, and return to Corstar=-==- -=> _» 
bring forth the holy father from his sanctuary ; 


should receive all the aurm---2 -- ==- 
drawing him by the feet, the hair and This time the pope p-e = amer - 
beard. As Vigilius was i 


and vigorous, | the prince, and threanewe == =: - - 
he broke two pillars of a lar u ihe anig on A aa guthcrr re eem -aee 
gle; so that, unless the clerks had upheld the | of the three chime» - e -mex —--. 4 
holy table, it would have fallen upon him and | submit to the murmer: : æ= - -~ -—y 
crashed hım. But, duri K asad of the Wes. £ ææ 2 z=: -a 
ple, excited to revolt by the priests, assembled | which he calat : merer — — 
n array, attacked the prætor with fury, drove | it from the sme -wms -x :- 
the troops from the church, and mamtained | addressed u wœ zme =- —... 










T 











Vigilius in his lum. anathemas r œ «e — — 
ustinian, in his turn, was obliged to pro- | those wisar-ee-sz=mem. — ~ d 
pose terms of accomm ion. Three persons | proof èar tœ is —>==:9 =. til 
oí the court came, in his name, to represent | Notyimmers = seer + — 
othe pontiff that, in taking refuge ina church, | aad us meme mume -> — aan 
Ss had committed an outrage on the emperor, | of Cammmmmr-arsme; pa iG 
shom he appeared to regard as a tyrant. | cemdber eee — R 
they engaged han to me beJjanaticuam ibe — a 
í is pnests, who incited reve * — E 
taie the — to the venge pe — — 
je They warned him th = = Shes ok 
stherwise, —— — silius died 
orders, would —— = a poisoned 
lent i means, nd lothed him- 
7. ind without 
rege «lection, de- 
= y the autho- 
Nevertheless, 
ue bishops re- 
and publicly 
SP eceseor. 
sorders, and the 


m of the pontiff, 
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still more unfavourable to the Holy See; never- 
theless, it is curious to see an adorer of 
Roman purple, a cardinal, avow that the deci- 
sion of a pope had been condemned by an 
œcumenical council. 

The three chapters having been anathema- 
tized, Vigilius was pressed to subscribe to the 
judgment of the fathers ; and on his ref 
the emperor condemned him to exile. His do- 
mestics were taken from him ; the bisho 
priests, and deacons of his party were 

rsed in the desert, and the 
doed, during six entire months, without any 
assistance, to the pains of the gravel, a disease 
from which he had suffered constantly during 
his seven years sojourn in Constantinople. 

Theodore of Cesarea, guided by honoura- 
ble sentiments, and desirous of elevating to 


18- 


the Holy See a venerable man, announced 
that Viglius was declared a heretic, and urged 
upon the 


Romans to choose another pope ; but 
by one of those eccentricities of ihe Tuman 
mind which we see, without the power of 
—— he found the contempt they had 
so long borne for the pope was changed into 
respect and veneration, The Roman cler 
and people regarded him as a confessor of the 
faith of Jesus Christ, banished and persecuted 
for the defezce of hischurch ; and they refused 
to nominate a new pontiff, notwithstanding 
the order of Narses, who commanded for the 
emperor in Italy. 

At length the holy father was tired of exile. 
The evils which he suffered, surmounted the 
terror with which the Latin bishope inspired 
him, and he declared that — his approval 
to the council. We should add, that this tardy 
resolution was inspired through fear of seeing 
elevated to the see of St. Peter the famous 
deacon Pelagius, who, after having defended 
the three chapters, had made his submission, 
and had engaged to execute the will of the 
prince. 

Vigilius wrote a letter to the patriarch Eu- 
tychius, in which he admitted himself to have 
been wanting in charity in separating from 
his brethren. He adds, that we should never 
be ashamed of retracting when we have fallen 
into error. He cites the example of St. Au- 
gustin, and thus terminates his letter: “We 
advise the whole Catholic church, that we 
condemn and anathematize Theodore of Mop- 
suesta, and his impious writings, as well as 
all other heretics; the works of Theodoret 
against St. Cyril, against the council Ephesus, 
and those who have written in favour of Theo- 
dore and Nestorius, as well as the letter to 
Maris the Persian, which is attributed to 
Ibas. We submit to the same excommunica- 
tion, those who maintain and defend the cha 
ters, or who shall undertake to do so. We 
recognize as our brethren and colleagues those 
who condemn them, and we reverse, by this 
new bull, all ‘that has been done by ourselves 
or others, in defence of the three chapters.” 

The letter of Vigilius is still found in Gre- 
cian works; but the sacred historians have 
judged it prudent to leave it in oblivion. There 


r 


pe was aban- | ch 
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remains only in Latina constitation, much m: 


the| in dete§, in which the holy father conder 


the three chapters. He confesses that 1 
letter of St. Leo was not a by 1 
council of Chalcedon, until after it had be 
— nee — — le with | 
ith o ing councils; a very import: 
avowal, which — now deny. 

Thus the pontiff accomplished. this gr 
iniquity, and solemnly condemned the mem 
of pr iatea who had died in the peace of | 

u 


The testimony of nine Grecian, Latin, a 
a — several of whom — d 
ing the reign of Justinian, guarantees the : 
thenticity of these facta. We will refer th 
who doubt the accuracy of history, to c 
vince them of the infamy of the holy fath 
to the very terms of the sixth general cous 
of which we relate the substance. 

“The emperor Marcian approved of 1 
letter of St. ; Anatolius, bishop of Cı 
stantinople, also approved of it; and it v 
generally received by all the council of Ch 
cedon, which condemned the sentiments 
Eutyches. Vigilius so understood it also, w 
the emperor Justinian, and the fifth coun 
was convoked to anathematize the abomiı 
ble libels which were secretly spread abroac 

All this testimony shows that Vigilius f 
mally condemned the three chapters, and : 
pore: of the council of Constantinople, t 

might obtain permission to return to Ron 
and remount the Holy See. Before his dep: 
ture he obtained from Justinian a decree 
favour of Italy, in which tke prince-confin 
all the donations made to the Romans 
Athalaric, Almasontus and ‘Theodatus, a 
revoked those of Totila. He also declar 
that the marriages of ecclesiastics with v 
gins consecrated to God, were null in t 
eye of the law. At this period they we 
unused to celibacy, and the priests even mi 
ried nuns. 

Vigjlius was returning to Rome to wei 
down the people under a yoke of despoti: 
and terror. ppily he did not realize t 
reveries of his Gabion, During his journey 
poisoned beverage was given to him, and 
died at Syracuse ia the ee the ye 
555, after having held the Holy See for eis 
teen years ‘and a half, carrying with him 
his tomb the hatred of the Latins and the e) 
cration of the Greeks. His body was carri 
to Rome, and interred in the charch of | 
Marcellus. 

The ancient martyrologists ranked hi 
among saints, with the title of mart: 
but the church has not confirmed this cano: 


zation. 

The holy father, elevated to his greatne 
by an odious murder, underwent in the cou! 
of his pontificate incredible sufferings, wil 
out even exciting compassion. His history 
a long catalogue of horrors and abominatio: 
A knave, a miser, a suborner, and an aseass' 

religien 


Vigilius died, abusing and deceivi 
men, 
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PELAGIUS THE FIRST, SIXTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 557.—Justintan, Emperor of the East; and Cuirpzexrat, King of France.] 


Birth — of Rome—Politics of Pelagius—Pillage of Rome by Totila, lang of 
the Cote elagtus goes to Constantinople— His — — the Orente =V colead 
-disputes between Pelagius and Theodore of Alexandria—Pelagtus usurps the sovereign ponti- 
fcate—The priests accuse him of poisoning Vigiltus—The bishops refuse to consecrate him— 
Pelagius purges himself, by oath, of the crimes ay to hin—He distributes great largesses 
among the people with the money brought from Constantinople by his predecessor—The holy 


father excites Narses to persecute the heretics—Reflections upon the gentus of persecution, 
which has al distinguished Cahoon Pelas sends pis to king Childebert—Coun- 


ev of Parts—Death of the sovereign pontiff. 


PeLacros was by birth a Roman, and the 
son of John, an ancient vicar of the prefecture. 
When Vigilius was compelled to leave Rome to 
go to Constantinople by command of Justi- 
nian, he sent from Sicily several vessels 
laden with grain, to lighten the sufferings of 
the people ; but as the Goths were then be- 
sieging the city, the vessels were captured at 
Porto, and Rome continued ina state of fa- 
mine. Pelagius, who had already made his 
preparations to become the sovereign pontiff, 
seized upon this occasion to increase his po- 
—— He bought from the Goths the grain 

y had captured, and distributed it to the 
poor and sick. The Romans, in gratitude, 
named him chief of an embassy charged with 
demanding from the king of the Goths a truce 
of some days, at the end of which they would 
sorrender at discretion, unless relieved from 
Constantinople. 

Totila sed to listen to the offers of the 
Roman deputies—their embassy having put 
him im possession of their desperate sitaation— 

the siege with vigour, and three days 
after stormed the city. Above all things, the 
barbarian wished to enter the church of St. 
Peter, “to render,” as he said, “solemn thanks 
to God for the success of his army.” Pela- 
pina received him at the head of the clergy 
ing the Bible in his hands. He prostrated 
himself at the feet of the king, whilst the 
Co exclaimed, in mournful tones, “My 
. spare yourawn! The God of armies has 
sabmitted us to your authority. Spare your 
eabjects.”? Totila listened to their entreaties. 
He prohibited the Goths from continuing their 
massacres or violating females, and only per- 
mitted them to plunder. He broke down the 
walls of the city, and destroyed many fine 
baildings. The sack of Rome continued forty 
days, and the Goths retired from this exped- 
tion on the receipt of the intelligence that Be- 
hearias was coming, with a powerful army, to 
tħe succour of Italy. 

P 
Constantinople, to have a surveillance over 
Vigilius. He obtained at the court'of Justi- 
nian the title of the nuncio of the church of 
Rome, and was honoured with the confidence 
of tat prince. Soon after the emperor sent 
aim to mos im of t Ephe Peter 

Jerneniem, ippacius o esus, to 
earry the palliam to Peal of Alexandria, an 
to cansectate there Zoilus patriarch of that city. 


elagius was then sent by, the clergy to: 


He acquitted himeelf faithfully in his mis- 
sion, and returned to Constantinople the fol- 
lowing month. During his sojourn ìn that city, 
several monks presented to him extracts from 
the writings of Origen, whence they wished 
to obtair? from the emperor the condemnation 
of the monks of New Lama, who had adopted 
the singular opinions of thie father of the 
Greek church, and who excited trouble in the 
convents of Palestine. Pelagius, who was the 
avowed enemy of Theodore of Cappadocia, 
the partisan of Origen, and who had constantly 
opposed his intrigues for the pontificate, hast- 
ened to seize this opportunity of avenging 
himself. He joined Pimeelf to Mennas, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, to obtain from the 
emperor an assent to the request of the monks 
of Palestine, to condemn the heretics. But his 
attempts were frustrated by Justinian, who 
published the famous edict on the three chap- 
ters, composed by Theodore of Cappadocia. 
Pelagrus, foiled in his revenge, excited against 
this decree all the Catholics whom he could 
find ready to second him. Thanks to the 
nuncio, the scandals and disorders were so 

eat, that the — Theodore said, “that 

elagius and himself deserved to be burned 
alive, for having excited in the church so 
violent disputes, and for having made use of 
religion, that mantle which covers all sins, to 
tify their feelings of batred and jea- 
ousy. 

Polagius was condemned to exile, and did 
not obtain his pardon from the emperor until 
after he had subscribed to the edict, and made 
his submission to the council. Justinian then 
restored him to his favour, and promised to 
cause him to be consecrated bishop of Rome 
after the death of Vigilius. 

At length, the sovereign pontiff, having ob- 
tained permission to return to Italy, Pelagius 
demanded permission to accompany him on 
his journey, and we know that Vigilius died 
at Syracuse from the effects of a poisoned 
beverage ! Pelagius immediately clothed him- 
self with the pontifical mantle, and without 
waiting the result of a regular election, de- 
clared hine lf bishop of Rome, by the autho- 
rity of the emperor Justinian. Neverthelcss, 
on his arrival in the holy city, the bishops re- 
fused to ratify his usurpetion, and publicly 
accused him of the death « of his eceseor. 
The Roman clergy, the religiousorders, and the 
people refused the communion of the pontiff, 
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The priests exalt the virtues of this .| It vesakts, frem the narrative of the deaco 
Liberatas, deacon of a hi that or from, 


as a holy pe endowed with profound 
wisdom and great skill, especially in ecclesi- 
astical — He however admits, that it 
was at his insti 


instigation that the bishop of Syria | o 


and the abbots of Constantinople rose against 
the emperor Justinian, and compelled him to 
proscribe Severus and his friends. He avows 
that the rebellious prelates dared to threaten 
the emperor to extend the revolt to the pro- 
vinces ; and that the emperor, always at the 
solicitation of the pope, had the cowardice to 
make a decree, which prohibited the Ace- 
phali from entering into large cities ; — 
on the magistrates to burn heretical books, 
and condemned those who transcribed them 
to. have their hands cut off by the executioner. 
These aoan — what deplorable 
excesses Justinian fell, by yielding to the coun- 
sel of the holy father. 


i ——— — ed himeelf with 
tu i imeelf wi 
cocbsisetical aduire How did be fail his 
political mission to the emperor? How did he 
pen the negotiations? With what address 
— conduct — ‘ee -o — 
is no reply. pope did nothing. 
He onl submitted to Justinian the subject of 
his embassy, without insisting on a favdtrable 
conclusion, foreseeing that the Roman clergy 
would be happier under the dominion of a 
Catholic prince, than under that of an Arian 
monarch. Not only was Agapetus perjured 
to his prince, but even to his religion, by 
troubling the of the Easternc urches, 
and by showing a base jealousy — pre- 
late, whose only crime consisted in having 
dared to compare his see with that of the 
bishop of Rome. 





SILVERUS, THE SIXTIETH POPE. 
{A. D. 536.—Justintan, Emperor of the East.] 


Intrigues at Rome to obtain dignities—Silverus the pontificate from king Theodatus—Trei 
on af the pope—He delivers Rome to Belisarine He i dnni and shut a in a monastery 


Tux intrigues by which the sovereign pon- 
tificate was tained: recall the —— 
in pagan Rome, when those who aspired to 
office in the ee bought the suffrages of 
the people: “Instead of a wise discretion, 
a disinterested equity, and a true elevation in 
sentiment, the chair of St. Peter was become 
the price of boldness, corruption and avarice.” 
The pretenders marched openly to their end, 
offering gold to some, dignities to others— 
pledging the property of the church to those 
who no confidence in their promises, and 
setting to work all the seductions which could 
ent the number of their creatures. 
riests sold their suffrages; cabals strug- 


gled, raised upon their competitors, and carried ! 


off the partisans of their adversaries 
length victory remained with the richest, 
most skilful, or the most corrupt. 

In the midst of these scandalous intrigues 
and criminal practices, Silverus, son of the 
former pope Hormsidas, led away by the am- 
bition of occupying the chair of St. Peter, 
offered a considerable sum to king Theodatus, 
and was chosen pontiff of Rome. 

Anastasius, the librarian, furnishes the most 
authentic documents in relation to this dis 

ful proceeding, on which Baillet and 

pin have endeavoured to throw doubts. 
But father Dovcin himself is convinced of 
the infamy of Silverus, and deplores the con- 


duct of the holy father. 

-The election ofethis pope was a master- 
stroke of policy, The king, tearing to be driven 
from Italy by the victorious army of Beliea- 


tius, wished to assure himself of the fidelity 


; and at The traitor Silveru tising 
the | of the fe nen To 


of tho Romans, by giving them a bishop d 
voted to his interest, and who had need of h 
aid to maintain himself on the Holy Se 
Neither the clergy nor the people were pe 
mitted to deliberate on this election. The 
datus merely announced to the Romans. tk 
those who should dare to nominate anotl 
bishop, must propere to die. Then Silve: 
took upon himself the government of 1 
church, and fear of punishment constrair 
the people to recognize him. Some eccle 
astics alone refused to sign the decree of | 
election ; time passed on, however, and tl 
soon ranged themselves under the orders 
the new pope. 
But Theodatus was deceived in his hoy 
i this ma: 
priests, ‘it is permitted to break f: 
with heretics,” betrayed his benefactor, 
opened the gates of Rome to Belisarius. 
Justinian, become master of the anc 
capital of the world, revived the relig 
quarrela which had taken place during 
ntificate of — The empress T! 
ora, who was favourable to the Acepha 
the East, wrote to the pope, to prevail on 
to re-establish the patnarch Anthimurs, ay 
drive Mennas from the see of Constantin: 
At the same time Belisarius received o1 
to Silverus to subscribe to his proj 
and in case of refusal he was enjoine 
accuse the pontiff of having maintained s 
intelligence with the Goths, and of hi 
desired, by a new treason, to deliver u 
city to them. The holy father was sei 
tothe palace. Belisarius, and his wife . 
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pina, the vonfidant of the empresa, informed 
bin of the orders they had received, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to obey, by denounc- 
ing the council of Chalcedon, and approving, 

in writing, the belief of the 
Silverus, placed between two perils, having 
on the one side to fear the anger of the prince, 
end on the other the vengeance of the clergy, 
demanded permission toaseemble his council. 
The priests decided unanimously against the 
proposition, and threatened him with deposi- 
tion as a traitor and prevaricator, if he should 
obey the orders of their enemies. Then, ruled 
by tear, he refused to yield to the demand of 
rs ; — — the Roe * z 
sought in c of St. 

Mara Sebing E> 

Belisarius publicly accused him of perfidy 
toward the emperor, and produced as wit- 
‘nesses an advocate named Mark, and.a sol- 
dier of the Preetorian guard, who affirmed that 
they had remitted letters for him, addreased 
to inges, king of the Goths. They summoned 
the pontiff to appear a second time at the im- 
perial palace, promising him, under oath, not 
to deprive him of his liberty. Silverus yield- 
ed to the invitation of the Grecian general, 
and after a conference was reconducted to 
the church in which he had established his 
retreat. 
Havi 
time before Belisarius, he learned that his 
enemies wished to span him, and that it 
would be impossible for him to resist much 


longer. ; 
tis conjectures were correct; for the em- 
press had written to hold him as a pledge. 


been commanded to appear a third | the 


THE POPES. il; 


She besought him instantly to re-establish 
Anthimus, or to cume to examine the cause 
of this patriarch, unjustly condemned. Silve- 
after ing this letter, heaved a deep 
nigh. “ Behold,” says he, “that which in- . 
forms me that I have not a long time to live.” 
He then went to the Grecian general. Those 
who accompanied him were arrested ; some 
at the entrance of thd saloon, others at 
the door of the antechamber ; and Silverus 
was introduced into the apartment of Anto- 
nina, who was still in bed. “Truly, my lord 
bishop,” she said to him, “I know not what 
we have done to you, and you Romans, tọ 
cause you to deliver us, as 7% have essayed 
to do, into the hands of the barbarians. 
Please advise us of your motives.” The pon- 
tiff had no long time given him to reply. A 
‘sub-deacon entered quickly, and tore from 
him his mantle; then having taken him into 
a Pone arrant they despoiled him 
of his marks of dignity, and clothed him in 
the garb of a monk. 
ter this ceremony, another sub-deacqn 
entered the sakebar, where the clergy 
remained, and said to them, “My brethren, 
we have no longer a pope; he has been de- 
posed, and condemned to do penance in a 
monastery.” Alarmed at this news, they all 
fled precipitately, leaving the holy father in 
hands of his enemies. 

Belisarius then occupied himself in having 
the priest Vigilius, who had been long ambi- 
tiousof the honoure of the episcopate, chosen. 

We pass on to the following reign, before 
speaking of the death of the unfortunate Sil- 
verus. 





VIGILIUS, THE SIXTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 587.—Jostrxian, Emperor of the East.] 


Character of Vigilius—His vices—He swears to obey the orders of Theodora—The empress 
compels him to give seven hundred pieces of gold to buy the votes of thé clergy—Electton of 
ne lees exiled to Patera, obtains from the emperor permission to return to Rome— 

ae pope seizes him and condemns Re ee ee ee 
Vigilius—He becomes suspected by the emperor—King Theodebert consults the pope on 
validity of his marriage with a sister-in-law—Fanaticism of the emperor Justinion—His dis 
cussions with the pontiff—He orders Vigilius to go to Constantinople to assist at a counctl— 
The pope insulted by t people 0 Rona- Anei heris against the Acephali—The com» 
demns the three chapters—Bad faith of Fleury in his ecclesiastical hist ontradtctrons of 
Vigilius—He is excommunicated by a council—Exzcites disorders at Constantinople—Con- 
sirained to take refuge in a church—His k isy— Returns to his palace—Is dragged through 
the streets of Constantinople with a cord abo kis neck- Erans 10 the palace of Placidius— 
ls sent into ezile—His recantation—Knavery of the Jesuits—Death of the pope—This mon- 
iler, soiled with crimes, has found apologists who have made a martyr of kim. 


VisiLios was a Roman by birth, and the | sued his intrigues with more vigour than 
æa of a consul named John. Duri the pon- | before. 
uficateof Boniface the Second, he had obta ned History represents him as a man of unmes- 
a decree which assured to him the chair of | sured ambition, capahl of committing all 
ñt. Peter; but the clergy opposed this scan- | crimes, to elevate himself to pre “ His 
dalous step, and his hopes were blasted. This | oħaracter,” writes an author af that day, “ was 
check did not discourage Vigilius; obstacles | violent and passi ; in a burst of rage he 
aeited his enterpusing spirit, and he pur- | killed with with a club, a young child 


@ 


e lius in his projects. He first studied calmly 
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who refused: his infamous caresses. He was | agitated the question, whether the Holy See 
so avaricious that he dared to avow, that if | was to be regarded as vacant. Their sufi; 
he had broken off his relations with the em- | having been paid for in advance, it was de- 
press, it was less through zeal for religion, | cided in the affirmative. Some then wished 
than not to be obliged to restore the money | to exclude Vigilius, agd protested against his 
she had tent him to aid him in his election as | pretensions. Their small number caused them 
pe.” Besides, the course of his life was a | to be treated with contempt; and those who 
long train of perfidy, debauchery and crime; | had been bought proceeded without delay to 
and yet the priests have placed this monster 
among the saints of the church ! 

Vigilius had accompanied pope Agapetus 
on his journey to Constantinople. After the 
death of the pontiff the empress demanded 
from the young priest, if he would consent to 
reverse all the decrees of Agapetus, to con-|to Patera in Lycia. Contrary to hie expecta- 
demn the council of Constantinople which | tion, the bishop of the country received his 
was about closing; to depose Mennas, and | prisoner as a confessor; and not only did he 
reinstate in their sees Anthimus, Severus, | render him the honours due to the pontiff, 
and Timothy ; and finally excommunicate the | but even undertook to reinstall him in his see. 
three chapters, the council uf Chalcedon, and | For this purpose he made a journey to Con- 
the famous letter of St. Leo. stantinople, represented loudly to the emperor 

None of these propositions frightened the , the injustice of the condemnation of Silverus, 
ambitious Vigilius; and he swore to obey the | and obtained from the prince the promise tha! 
orders of the empress, if he was elected pope. | the accused should return to Rome to undergt 
Bhe counted out toshim immediately seven |a rew trial. Justinian pledged himself, tha’ 
hundred pieces of gold, on the security of his if he was innocent of the treason of which hi 
note, by which he promised to restore thie had been accused, he would replace him ol 
sum when he should be master of the trez- | the pontifical chair ; and that ifhe were guilty 
sures of the church. Then letters were sent | he would only banish him from Rome, withou 
forward to Belisarius, to whom the empress ing him. 
recommended the deacon Vigilius as the suc-| But the empress Theodora had too mvc 
interest in AE Vigilius in his usu 
t 


cessor of Agapetus. 
All these precautions assured him success ; | pation, to permit that the will of the emper 


but on his arrival at Naples he learned that | should be executed ; and on hie side, Vignin 
the Romans had already received a pontiff | was too active to sleep in the midst of tl 
whom king Theodatus had imposed upon | dangers that threatened him. He then wro 
them. This new check did not stop Vigi- |to Belisarius, that he could not pay the su 
agreed upon, unless hisadversary were plac 


the consecration of the new pope. 

Vigilius also exacted that the unfortunate 
Silverus should be placed in his charge, under 
the pretext that he was bound to answer for 
the tranquillity of the city. He banished him 
from Rome, and sent him under safe custody 





the obstacles which opposed themselves to his | in his hands as an hostage. Silverus was thi 
elevation, and calculated the chances which | taken from his retreat, and placed in t 
remained of overthrowing a man rejected by | hands of the infamous Vigilius, who caus 
the clergy, as being the creature of the — i him to be conducted by his ferocious satellit 
the enemies of the empire. Then he informe |to a desert island, called Palmaria, whi 
the empress of his aopen and besought her !those were exiled whom it was desirable 
to second his efforts. princess wrote to | put to death promptly and quietly. 
Belisarius, onlering him to examine all the| The executioners, whom Vigilius called | 
plane of Vigilius, and to excite complaints | defenders of the holy church, executed | 
against Silveius, that he might be deposed. | orders which they had received, which 
“Tf you cannot succeed,” added she, “arrest | joined them to put an end to their priso 
him, and send him to Constantinople without | promptly. The unfortunate Silverus was 
any delay, for we send you a priest, of whose | prived of food duringnineentiredays, and as 
devotion we are sared, and who is bound to | death did not happen as fast as the impatie 
reinstall Anthimus, and cause the Acephali to | of the priests who guarded him required, t 
triumph.” strangled him and -returned to Rome. S 
Belisarius feared that the execution of this | was the punishment of the crime of wl 
N might produce confusion in Rome, | Silverus had been guilty, that of usurping 
and bring about a dangerous schism. Not | firet see of the church. 
being entirely confirmed in his conquest, he | Thecl remained uncertain for five < 
did not wish to expose himself to the d as to the choice of a . The distribu 
of losing, in a moment, the glory which ha of money at last united their suffrages ı 
had acquired by the defeat of the Vandals | Vigilius; and after some daysof intrigu( 
and Goths. But his wife, who had a great | was recognized as the most worthy to oc: 
ascendancy over him, determined to execute | the chair of St. Peter. The pnests proce. 
the orders of the princess, and the result was | tohis exaltation notwithstanding the anat} 
the deposition of Silverus, and the shameful | of him by Silverus, and notwithstanding 
election of Vigilius. 7 frightful es. of crimes and rog 
In obedience to the command of the Gre- | which he put in execution to react 
ian general, the clergy assembled to‘choose | pontificate. 
a successor to the deposed pontiff. They first; Even after the bh of his predec: 
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Vigili found himself placed in a very diff 
t position. On the one side the Roman 


clergy him to condemn the Acephali ; : 
and on the other, the emprees impericusly ' 


on a man who had espoused the wife of his 
brother. The pope replied to the king, and at 
the same time wrote to St. Caesar of Arles, 
that he should inform himself of the fact, 


demanded the execution of his promises. In ' and of the disposition of the — in ordor 


erder to avoid the most imminent peril, his to advise king Theodobert o 
holiness remitted to Antonina, the wife of Beli- 


ams, and who was as the favourite 


the empress, several letters destined for | 


Theodosius of Alexandria, Anthimus of Con- 
stantinople, and Severus of Antioch, in which 
be declared that he professed the same faith 
esthey. At the same time he besonght them 
to keep his letters secret until he was con- 
— in his — — come eee 
to to avoid suspicion, by saying openly, 
— the bishop of Rome ‘was suspected by 


In the confession of faith which he sent to 
them he rejected the two natures in Jesus 
Christ, refuted the letter of St. Leo, and de- 
clared those excommunicated who did not 
believe in one person and one essence. It is 
thence incontestable that Vigilius was an 
apostate priest, and a hypocritical pontiff ; for 
at the same time that he approved of the opin- 
ions of the Acephaili in a letter secretly written 
to them, he made a public profession of the 
faith of the orthodox. 

Justinian, irritated because Vigilius had not 
wniten to him on his entrance to the pontifi- 
cate, — unfavourably hie silence, and 
sent into Italy the patrician Domirficus, with 
letters e ing suspicions of the pope. The 
om r was besides cha to summon 
him to explain the relations he was accused 
of entertaining with the heretics. In his reply, 
Vigilius passed a high eulogium to the prince 
on the purity of hie sentiments: he declared 
to him that his belief was that of his prede- 
cessors, Celestin, Leo, Hormsidas, John, and 
Agapetus; that he acknowledged the four 
councils, and the letter of Leo; and that he 
anathematized all who held contrary opinions ; 
lastly, he t the emperor to preserve 
the privileges of the Holy See, and ,to send 
him as embassadors irreproachable Catholics. 
His holiness also wrote to the patriarch Men- 
nas, to congratulate him on having performed 
the promises he made to pope Agapetus, be- 
fore his ordination, in acknowledging the four 
councils, and in excommunicating schis- 
"Prof bishop of B L 

rofuturus, bishop of Braga, in Lusitania 
cousnlted Vigilius upon several points of dis. 
cpline. The holy father, in his reply, con- 
demned the Priscillians, who abstained from 
flesh. Since thet period the church herself 
has introduced thie superstition among the 
- He expresses himself at length on 


the mode of converting the Arians, and on the | Theodo 


consecration of churches; he recommends 

thers to celebrate the mass in the new tem- 

ples, and prohibite the use of holy water in 
ceremonies. PE E E 
Theodobert, o rasia, who 

seat usone — during the war between 





the time neces- 
sary for such repentance, and to beseech him 
to prevent like disorders in future. The mo- 
tives which induced him to send back this 
affair to St. Caesar, are remarkable: “We, 
ought,” said he, “to commit to bishops of 
provinces the measure of repentance, that 
they may be enabled to grant indulgence ac- 
cording to the — of the penitent.” 

Justinian, as he advanced in age, abandoned 
himself more and more to religious fanati- 
cism, and to his — for controversy. He 
composed a crowd of works on theology. But 
in wishing to fathom the mysteries of religion, 
he finished by insensibly departing from the 
orthodox principles which he had professed. 
He published edicts condemning the three 
chapters of Theodorus of Mopsuesta, the letter 
of thas, the writings of Theodoret, and finally 
the twelve anathemas of St. Cyril. 

The edicts of the emperor were received 
by all the bishops in the East; and Vigilins 

one, ruled by the Roman clergy, — 
the propagation of his principles in the West. 

Irritated by the obstinacy of the pontiff, 
the prince resolved to submit the questions to 
a eral council. He wrote to Vigilius to 
inform him of the convocation of a synod, and 
to order him to come without delay to Con- 
stantinople 

The popes have always dreaded general 
councile, especially when they were held be- 
yond their jurisdiction. Thus the holy father 
made every effort to change the determination 
of the emperor, or at least to avoid a ree i 
at the council. Justinian was inflexible ; and 
new orders compelled the pontiff to obey. 

Before his departure the clergy excited se- 
ditions among the people, and gave him a 
foretaste pf the fate which would attend him 
at Rome, if he should abandon the interests 
of religion. On the very day on which he’ 
quitted the city, the monks stoned him, and 
heaped maledictions and insults on him. Not- 
withstanding, Vigilius, desiring to conciliate 
them against his return, landed in Sicily 
and purchased grain, which he sent to Rome, 
to be distributed to the people in his name; 
after which he continued his route tpg Con- 
stantinople. ~ 

The emperor and the bishops who were at 
his court, received the holy father with great 
honours, and after the usual ceremonies, the 
council opened. At the very first conference 
Vigilius, having declared that Mennas and 
rus were excladed from his communion 
in consequence of their support of the prin- 
ciples of Justinian, the prince let loose his 
anger, and ordered the guards to tear from his 
throne the unworthy priest whose presence 
dishonoured the assembly. It was done at 
once, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 


the Romane and the Goths, aleo consulted Vi- | emprese, who besought her husband to sus 
giliuson — should be imposed ‘ pend his vengeance. 


Vor. L 


r 
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This princess, who was constantly studying 
over her project of driving away Mennas to 
reinstall Anthimus on the see of Constantino- 
ple, hoped that the pope would resolve to fulfil 
the promises he had before made to her on 
this important affair. Vigilius, who had the 
threats of the clergy of Rome always before 
him, refused to ratify his old engagements, 
and preferred reconciling himself with Men- 
nas; on the condition, however, that the pa- 
triarch should subscribe to all that the Latin 
bishops should determine in the matter of the 
three chapters. 

Theodorus of Cesarea, also made his 
by accepting the same conditions. Stl, in 
order to show that his reconciliation with these 
two prelates should not be taken as a decla- 
ration in favour of the Eutychians and Ace- 

hali, Vigilius solemnly excommunicated the 
ollowers of the heresy. 

This first mark of deference did not entirely 
satisfy Justinian, who was willing that Vigi- 
lius should condemn the three articles. T 
pontiff then protested against the violence 
which had been used towards him, and refused 
to make any determination without the con- 
sent of the Latin bishops. On his side, the 
emperor preserved no restraint towards 
holy father; and matters were carried so far, 
that the pope one day said, inafull assembly, 
“T perceive that I am regarded here asa 
slave, whom you think you have a right to 
eat. It is true that I am in chains; but recol- 
lect that Peter, whose place I occupy, has lost 
none of his liberty.” 

On another occasion he recalled to the 
prince the words of Agapetus: “I thought I 
was coming to the court of a Christian em- 
peror, and I find myself in that of Diocleti 
the most cruel of tyrants.”” The firmness o 


the pontiff bent the emperor, and he permitted 
the bishops to assemble to deliberate on the 
affair of the three articles. 


Seventy prelates then assembled, when the 
pope declared the council dissolved, before 
they had arrived at any decision. The fathers 
received orders to give their opinions in writ- 
ing, and he sent the bulletins to the palace of 
theemperor. Aftersomedays, Vigilius himself 
gave his own opinion, which was in condem- 
nation of the three chapters, without prejudice 
to the council of Chalcedon. Fleury fins main- 
tained that this last clause was a question of 
fact, in which the church was not interested. 
Such af insinuation can only show prodigious 
ignorance or wonderful bad faith ; for the af- 

air of the three chapters was so important 
for religion, that a large number of bishops 
separated themselves from the communion 
of Vigilius because he had condemned them. 

Nevertheless, the judgment of the pontiff 
contented neither the Acephali nor the ortho- 
dox, who regarded it as a mark of the apos: 
tacy of the pope. Dacius, bishop of Milan, 
who was the last who remained attached to 
his fortunes, abandoned him, and: refused to 
take part in the new constitution. Two of 
his deacons, Rusticus and Sebastian, followed 
the same example, and published through the 


the | him this discourse: 
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i that the pope had abandoned the 
council of Chaloedan. 
Vigilius, always contradicting himself in 
his measures, gave utterance to i 


the o 

j is grandeurdemanded. On the 
other hand, the defenders of the three chap: 

ters ined firm in their belief. They h 
a synod in Tyrie, at which they condemned 
Benenanatus, bishop of the first Justinianea 
The following year, the prelates of Africa 
assembled in council, showed stil] more ngour 
They excommunicated the holy father as a 
traitor and apostate, undertook the defence of 
the doctrine of the three chapters, and sent 
their letters to the emperor by Olympius Ma: 
gistrian. 
At length Vigilins, comprehending that his 
tortuous policy had not succeeded in deceiving 
either party, consented to receive the thre 
chapters, and Poro a general council u 

eT heodore Aseidas, Lishop of Cæsarea, 
eodore o ro 
foundly afflicted by the derden and bdi 
tions which all these disputes excited in th 
— cast himself at the feet of Justinia 
and in the name of the clergy addressed | 
— “Ts it ee 
thing, my lord, t e master of the univers 
after having reduced so many different n 
tions, should be so reduced as to bend befo 
the caprice of a priest who knows not his ov 
mind ? Vigilius said yesterday : ‘I anathem 
tize all who donot condemn the three article: 
To day, he says, ‘lanathematize whomeoey 
condemns them!’ And, under pretext of | 
serving them for the judgment of a count 
he dares, on his own authority, to reverse | 
edicts of the emperor, and impose his bel! 
even on Constantinople. The whole wa 
knows your great piety ; your edicts have be 
received by all the churches! And now, w. 
will people think, when they see a stran 
reverse, by a single word, acts so solemn 
your own presence, in contempt of four 
triarchs. a great number of bishops, y 
have come together at your bidding, to ca 
edicts 7 be executed ? Lig ps bece 
of your authority, t prince, if you caz 
command your subjects until” they have 
ceived the permission of Vigilius? W 
would the em that virtuous prine 
whose recent loss we mou, say, if she 
Justinian so far abase his ro dignit; 
publicly to be contradicted oye proud prie 
This harangue changed the dispositio 
the emperor. The edict against the t 
chapters was e in force, and sustaine: 
the writings of Theodore, who had condu 
the affair with so much address. On thi 
casion Vigilius wished to address his | 
laints to Justinian ; but the prince refus 
ear him. He threatened with excomn 
cation those who should dare to brea! 
orders. They replied to his menaces, t 
fixing the edict in all the churches. | 
the rage of the pontiff vented itself in ix 
cations. They despised his outrages as 
had his threats. toan extrern 
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eonveked, in the palace of Placidius, all the 
bishops who were in i the dea- 
eons, aad even the inferier cle 
— — peror, and launched terribl 

enres em terrible 
i inst those who followed the 
three chapters, and did not 
submit to the decision of the Western bishope. 


. He pro- 
inst the mea- 


thinking 
of Placidius, 
Peter, where he composed the famous d 
of excommunication against Theodore, Men- 
nas, and their adherents. S a ai 90 
secret, to manage still some means of safety, 
and confided it toa monk to publish it, in case 
they menaced his life or liberty. 

e emperor refused to consider the church 
of St. Peter an inviolable asylum for a crimi- 
nal and audacious priest, who dared to brave 
him — e He — = 
prætor, with arresting . rs an 
murderers, to draw Vigilius from his retreat, 
and sent the ordinary officer of justice, with 
a detachment of soldiers, as his guard. 

The troop having penetrated into the church 
with drawn swords and bended bows, ad- 
eee ee who was concealed 
under the high altar, the pillars of which he 
emb : en the prætor, on the refusal 
of the iff to obey the orders of the prin 
was obliged to employ violence. He ord 
the soldiers to drive out the deacons and 
clerks with blows of their halberds, and to 
bring forth the holy father from hie san ; 
dsawing him by the feet, the hair and 
beard. As Vigilius was and vigorous, 
he broke two pillars of the altar in the strug- 

; 80 that, unless the clerks had upheld the 

table, it would have fallen upon him and 

crashed him. But, — the arrest, the 
pie, excited to revolt by the priests, assembled 
in array, attacked the — with fury, drove 
the from the c i 
Vigilius in his asylum. 

ustinian, in his turn, was obliged to pro- 
pose terms of accommodation. Three persons 
of the court came, in his aame, to represent 
to — that, in taking refuge in a church, 
he committed an outrage on the emperor, 
whom he appeared to as a tyrant. 


regard 

They engaged him to repress the fanatici 

of his poos who incited revolts, and desig- 
nated prince to the vengeance of the 

ple. They warmed him that if he should do 
otherwise, Justinian, to put an end to the dis- 
orders, would be compe to employ more 
violent means, and to besiege the church of 
&. Peter. Finally, they promised the pontiff, 


if he would consent to go to the palace of Pla- 
cidius, to give all * ies and sureties 


solemn engagement, but the proud pontiff 


urch, and maintained | addressed 


-” 
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demanded to prescribe the terms, ard the 
clauses of the oath. It was then signified to 

im, that if he were unwilling to the 
conditions offered him, he would be taken 
from the church by soldiers, and condemned 
to finish his days in a dungeon. This threat 
determined him to return to the palace of 
Placidius. 

Searcely was he installed in his old resi- 
dence, when, in contempt of the pledged word, . 
the holy father was overwhelmed with out- . 

and exposed to the most infamous treat- 
ment. The officers of the emperor tore him 
from the palace, and led him through the 
streets of the city, and striking him on the 
cheek, said to the people, “‘ Behold the chas- 
tisement with which our most illustrious em- 
peror punishes this rebellious and obstinate 
priest ; this odious pontiff, who strangled the 
unfortunate Silverus ; this infamous sodomite, 
who killed with a club a poor child who re- 
sisted him.” After this ceremony he was 
reconducted to the palace, and guarded as a 
prisoner py the soldiers of the-prince. 

Two aye before Christmas he managed to 
deceive igilance of those who guarded 
hm. He climbed, during the night, a small 
wall which had been constructed around his 
prison, fled from Constantinople, and took 
refuge in the church of St. Euphemia of Chal- 
cedon. To escape the wrath of the emperor, 
he feigned to have fallen dangerously sick. 

As soon as Justinian was apprised of the 
flight of Vigilius, he sent several persons of 
distinction to induce him to leave St. Euphe- 
mia, and return to Constantinople, where he 
should receive all the satisfaction he desired. 
This time the pope rejected the advances of 
the prince, and threatened him with deciding, 
on his own authority, the religiqus question 
of the three chapters, if he should refuse to 
submit to the judgment of a council of bishops 
of the West. . In fact, he made a decree, 
which he called a constitution, to distinguish 
it from the former judgment ; and in this bull, 
to the emperor, he revoked the 
anathemas he had before launched against 
those who adopted the three chapters. Another 
proof that the Holy See is not infallible. 

Notwithstanding the absence of Vigiliu 
and his declared opposition, the fifth counci 
of Constantinople continued its deliberations 
condemned the three chapters, and rejected 
the pretensions of the pope as outraging the 
liberty of the church. It results from these 
debates between the bishops of the East and 
the holy father, that the councils of the first 
ages examined, frequently even rejected and 
condemned, the decisions of the sovereign 
pontiff. An evident proof that they did not 
regard hie decisions as clothed with the cha- 
racter of infallibility. 

Cardinal Baronius has wished to contest the 
oroni of the council of Constantinople ; 
but cardinal Novis hes apologized for it in a 
beautiful and learned historical dissertation, 
in whieh he notices several errors of father 
Hallois. It is true that an impartial auther 
would have deduced from it conseque:.c e 
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still more unfavouzable to the Holy See; never- 
theless, it is curious to see an adorer of the 
Roman purple, a cardinal, avow that the deci- 
sion of a pope had been condemned by an 
@cumenical council. 

The three chapters having been anathema- 
tized, Vigilius was pressed to subscribe to the 
judgment of the fathers ; and on his refusal, 
the emperor condemned him to exile. His do- 
mestics were taken from him; the bisho 


priests, and deacons of his party were dis- 
— in the desert, and the pope was aban- 
oned, during six entire months, without any 


assistance, to the pains of the gravel, a disease 
from which he had suffered constantly during 
his seven years sojourn in Constantinople. 

Theodore of Ceesarea, guided by honoura- 
ble sentiments, and desirous of elevating to 
the Holy See a venerable man, announced 
that Vigilius was declared a heretic, and urged 
upon the Romans to choose another pope; ut 
by one of those eccentricities of the human 
mind which we see, without the power of 
—— he found the contempt they had 
so long borne for the pope was changed into 
respect and veneration, The Roman cle 
and people regarded him as a confessor of the 
faith of Jesus Christ, banished and persecuted 
for the defezce of hischurch ; and they refused 
to nominate a new pontiff, notwithstanding 
the order of Narses, who commanded for the 
emperor in Italy. 

At length the holy father was tired of exile. 
The evils which he suffered, surmounted the 
terror with which the Latin biehops inspired 
him, and he declared that he gave his approval 
to the council. We should add, that this tardy 
resolution was inspired through fear of seeing 
elevated to the see of St. Peter the famous 
deacon Pelagiue, who, after having defended 
the three chapters, had made his submiesion, 
and had engaged to execute the will of the 
prince. 

Vigilius wrote a letter to the patriarch Eu- 
tychius, in which he admitted himself to have 
been wanting in charity in separating from 
his brethren. He adds, that we should never 
be ashamed of retracting when we have fallen 
into error. He cites the example of St. Au- 
gustin, and thus terminates his letter: “We 
advise the whole Catholic church, that we 
condemn and anathematize Theodore of Mop- 
suesta, and his impious writings, as well as 
all other heretics; the works of Theodoret 
against St. Cyril, against the council Ephesus, 
and those who have written in favour of Theo- 
dore and Nestorius, as wel] as the letter to 
Maris the Persian, whith is attributed to 
Ibas. We submit to the same excommunica- 
tion, those who maintain and defend the cha 
ters, or who shall undertake to do so. Wo 
recognize as our brethren and colleagues those 
who condemn them, and we reverse, by this 
new bull, all that has been done by ourselves 
or others, in defence of the three chapters.” 

The letter of Vigilins is still found in Gre- 
Ciun works; but the sacred historians have 
judged it prudent to leave it inoblivion. There 
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remains only in Latina constitation, mech more 
in de$ a iach the holy father condemns 


the three chapters. He confesses that the 
letter of St. Leo was not a by the 
council of Chalcedon, until it had been 


examined and found conformable with the 


faith of p ing councils; a very important 
avowal, which the priests now deny. 
Thus the pontiff accomplished this great 


iniquity, and solemnly condemned the memory 
pia tes who had died in the peace of the 

urch. 
The testimony of nine Grecian, Latin, and 
Arabian authors, several of whom wrote dur- 
ing the reign of Justinian, tees the au- 
thenticity of these facts. We will réfer those 
who doubt the accuracy of history, to con- 
vince them of the infamy of the holy father. 
to the very terms of the sixth general council. 
of which we relate the substance. 

“The emperor Marcian approved of the 
letter of St. ; Anatolius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, also approved of it; and it wae 
generally — all the council of Chal- 
cedon, which condemned the sentiments of 
Eutyches. Vigilius so understood it also, with 
the emperor Justinian, and the fifth counci 
was convoked to anathematize the abomina 
ble libels which were secretly spread abroad .’ 

All this testimony shows that Vigilius foi 
mally condemned the three chapters, and ay 
pores of the council of Constantinople, thz 

might obtain permission to return to Rom 
and remount the Holy See. Before his depa 
ture he obtained from Justinian a decree | 
favour of Italy, in which the prince-contim 
all the donations made to the Romans t 
Athalaric, Almasontus and Theodatus, ar 
revoked those of Totila. He also declar 
that the marriages of ecclesiastics with v 
gins consecrated to God, were null in t 
eye of the law. At this period they we 
unused to celibacy, and the priests even mi 
ried nuns. 

Vigjhus was returning to Rome to wei 
down the people under a yoke of despoti 
and terror. Hap ily he did not realize | 
reveries of his ambition. During his journey 
isoned beverage was given to him, and 
ed at Syracuse im the beginning of the y 
555, after having held the Holy for ei 
teen years ‘and a half, carrying with him 
his tomb the hatred of the Latins and the « 
cration of the Greeks. His body was car: 
to Rome, and interred in the church of 
— — 

e ancient martyrologists 
among the saints, with the title of maz 
but the church has not confirmed this car 
zation. 

The holy father, elevated to his great 
by an odious murder, underwent in the cc 
of his pontificate incredible sufferings, x 
passion. His histo 


out even exciting com 
a Jong catalogue of horrors and abominat 
A knave, a miser, a suborner, and an assa 
Vigilius died, abusing religion and dece 
men. 
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PELAGIUS THE FIRST, 
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SIXTY-SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 557.—Justintan, Emperor of the East; and CHILDEBERT, King of France.) 
Berth of Pelagius—See of Rome—Politics of Pelagius—Pillage of Rome by Totila, king of 
ty A — of lagi lage oj by Totila, king 


elagius goes 


to Constantinople—His fanaticism against the 


Origenistes—V 


disputes between Pelagtus and Theodore of Alezandria—Pelagtus usurps the sovereign — 
im — 


fieate—The priests accuse him of poisoning Vigiltus—The bis 


Pelagius purges himself, by 


among the people with the money brought from 


s refuse to consecrate 


oath, of the cremes — to hin—He distributes great largesses 


onstantinople by his predecessor—The holy 


Sather excites Narses to persecute the heretics—Reflecttons upon the 


whick has al 
cil of Paris—Death of the sovereign pontiff. 


Pe.actus was by birth a Roman, and the 
son of John, an ancient vicar of the prefecture. 
When Vigilius was compelled to leave Rome to 
go to Constantinople by command of Justi- 
nian, he eent from Sicily several vessels 
laden with grain, to lighten the sufferings of 
the people; but as the Goths were then be- 
sieging the city, the vessels were captured at 
Porto, and Rome continued ina state of fa- 
mine. Pelagius, who had already made his 
preparations to become the sovereign pontiff, 
seized upon this occasion to increase his po- 
palarity. He bought from the Goths the grain 
they had captured, and distributed it to the 
poor and sick. The Romans, in gratitude, 
named him chief of an embassy charged with 
demanding from the king of the Goths a truce 
of some days, at the end of which they would 
surrender at discretion, unless relieved from 
Constantinople. 

Totila refused to listen to the offers of the 
Roman deputies—their embassy having put 
im in possession of their desperate situation— 
pushed the sa with vigour, and three daye 
after stormed the city. Above all things, the 
barbarian wished to enter the church of St. 
Peter, “to render,” as he said, “solemn thanks 
to God for the success of his army.” Pela- 
ius received him at the head of the clergy. 

iding the Bible in his hands. He prostrated 
himself at the feet of the king, whilst the 

ests exclaimed, in mournful tones, “My 

rd, spare yourawn! The God of armies has 
sobmitted us to your authority. Spare your 
sadjects.”” Totila listened to their entreaties. 
He prohibited the Goths from eating their 
masacres or violating females, and only per- 
mitted them to plunder. He broke down the 
walls of the city, and de many fine 
buildings, The sack of Rome continued forty 
days, and the Goths retired from this expedi- 
hen on the receipt of the intelligence that Be- 
lisarius was comune, with a powerful army, to 

succour of Italy. 

Pelagins was then sent by, the clergy to 
Constantinople, to have a surveillance over 
Vigilus. He obtained at the court’of Justi- 
nien the title of the nuncio of the church of 
Rome, and was honoured with the confidence 


ef that prince. Soon after the emperor sent 
rar to Gaze with E 


im of Antioch, Peter 
Jerngalem, and Hippacius of Ephesus, to 
carry the pallium to ; 
to consecrate there 


of Alexandria, and 


: beverage ! Pelagius immediately cl 


. | people refused 


genius of persecution, 
s distinguished Catholictsm—Pelagius sends relics to king Childebert —Coum. 


He acquitted himself faithfully in hie mis- 
sion, and returned to Constantinople the fol- 
lowing month. During his sojoum in tliat city, 
several monks presented to him extracts from 
the writings of Origen, whence they wished 
to obtaif from the emperor the condemnation 
of the monksof New Lama, who had adopted 
the — opinions of this father of the 
Greek church, and who excited trouble in the 
convents of Palestine. Pelagius, who was the 
avowed enemy of Theodore of Cappadocia, 
the partisan of Origen, and who had constantly 
opposed his intrigues for the pontificate, hast- 
ened to seize this opportunity of avenging 
himself. He joined Limoelf to Mennaa, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, to obtain from the 
emperor an assent to the request of the monks 
of Palestine, to condemn the heretics. But his 
attempts were frustrated by Justinian, who 
published the famous edict on the three chap- 
ters, composed by Theodore of Cappadocia. 
Pelagrus, foiled in his revenge, excited against 
this decree all the Catholics whom he could 
find ready to second him. Thanks to the 
nuncio, the scandals and disorders were so 

t, that the bishop Theodore said, “ that 
elagius and himself deserved to be burned 
alive, for having excited in the church so 
violent disputes, and for having made use of 
religion, that mantle which covers all sins, to 
gratify, their feelings of hatred and jea- 
ousy. 

Pelagius was condemned to exile, and did 
not obtain his pardon from the emperor until 
after he had subscribed to the edict, and made 
his submission to the council. Justinian then 
restored him to his favour, and promised to 
cause him to be consecrated bishop of Rome 
after the death of Vigilius. 

At length, the sovereign pontiff, having ob- 
tained permission to retum to Italy, Pelagius 
demanded permission to ey him on 
his journey, and we know that Vigilius died 
at Syracuse from the effects of a poisoned 
ed him- 
self with the pontifical mantle, and without 
waiting the result of a election, de- 
clared himself bishop of Rome, by the autho- 
rity of the emperor Justinian. Nevertheless, 
on his arrival ın the holy city, the bishops re- 
fused to ratify his usurpation, and icly 
accused him of the death of his eceseor. 
Tah Pogan ooye religiousorders, and the 

communion of the pontiff, 
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and he found but three priests whoconsented | The eunuch Narses, an excellent soldier, 
to proceed with his ordmation. and personally brave, oaa mper the 

this general abandonment, Pelagius ad- | violent measures which the holy father pro- 
dressed himself to the patrician Narses, and | posed. on the other by his 
demanded his protection. The latter, in order | mildness and tolerance, to induce a disposi- 
to obey the FA of his prince, consented to | tion more conformable to the precepts of the 
sustain the new pope. He ordained a solemn | Bible. In fact, it was said that the man-of-war 
procession, in which he displayed all the luxury |acted as the shepherd ; and the shepherd as 
and all the pomp of great ceremonies, in |the man-of-war. We are about to discover 
order to attract a crowd. that the clergy have always found great plea- 

The procession, starting from the church | sure in swimming in blood and contemplatin 
of St. Pancras, directed its route towards that | carnage ; and that they have even surpasse 
of St. Peter. When it had arrived in the in- | kings in their cruelty when they bave pos- 
terior of this church, the holy father took the | sessed the sovereign power. It is a truth, un- 
Gospels in one hand, the cross in the other, | fortunately established by history, that reli- 
placed them above his head, and in this posi- | gious intolerance, during more than two thou- 
tion he mounted the pulpit, in order to be | sand years, has depopulated the most flourish- 
seen by the whole assembly. Then he pro-|ing atates, lighted among all nations the 
tested his innocence, took God as his witness, | torches of fanaticism, excited in all coun- 
and swore by the holy mysteries and the body | tries butcheries, murders, and incendianem ; 
of Jesus Christ, that he was not culpable of and has, above all, led to violations and mas- 
the death of Vigilius, and that he had not |sacres. What is the most deplorable is, that 
aided at all in the sufferings he had under- | the ministers of all these cruelties have veiled 
gone at Constantinople. He besought the faith- | them from the eyes of the people, under the 
tul to unite with him to-put an end to the | specious pretext of maintaining the orthodoxy 
disorders which existed in the church, and |of the church, and have caused a religio: 
demanded from them their children, in order | sublime in its morality to be execrated. Thi 
to increase the number of the clergy. misfortunes under which humanity has 

Pelagius then created new officers, and | ed, have had no other origin than the ambitio! 
_ made great largeases to the people, with the | of — or the pride of sovereigns. Neve! 

money which Vigilius had brought with him ‘theless, the partizans of theocracy affirm, th: 
from Constantinople. Nevertheless, the schism | the priests are not peysecutors when they forc 
was not healed. The supporters of the three {men to enter upon the Har pan, and the 
chapters were numerous, especially in Tus- ar upon the famous words of the evangelis 
cany, Lombardy, and the other provinces. |“ Constrain them to,enter.”’ 

They did not pardon the holy father for having. 

subscribed to the acts of the fifth councfl, cad 
for having committed an abominable parri- 
cide, in order to elevate himself to the ponti- 
ficate. 

In despite of the clamors of the Romans, 
Pelagiua, sustained by the imperial authority, 
maintained himself on the chair of St. Peter. 
He gave the superintendence of the property 
of ihe church to Valentine, his Sey and 
presented to all the churches vessels of gold 
and silver, as well as the veils which 
been carried off by the priests during the trou- 
bles. He applied funa lf to repress the here- 
sies in Italy, and incited Narses to persecute 
the unfortunate schismatics. ,the Grecian general, because he seemex 

“ Do not listen,” said he, “to the idle talk | protect the infamous Pelagius. The holy fa 
of timid men, who blame the church when it tened to congratulate Narses that P; 
commands a persecution for the purpose of | dence had permitted him to be anathemati 
repressing error, in order tosave souls. Schisms|in order to cause the purity of his fait 
are violent evils, which must be cured by ' shine forth; at the eame time he induced 
—— terrible remedies; and Scripture to take a brilliant vengeance for the ac 
and the canons authorize us to call in the aid sending the guilty, and particularly Paul 
of magistrates to — schismatics to re- eee of — whom he called an usu 
enter into the bosom of the church. Do, then, | bound, hand and foot, to Constantinople. 
that which we have freqnently asked from also pointed out to the wrath of the patı 
you ; send to the emperor, well guarded, those | another schismatic bishop named Euphri 
who have separated themselves from the | who was accused of homicide and inces 
apostolic see. Have no fears for your eternal adukery. 
safety; the examples of the great saints will; To — the effects of the wengean: 
teach you that princes ought to punish here- | the pontiff, the prelates of Tuscany wr 
tics, nat only by exile, but also by the confis- | him in justification of their separation. 
cation of p by severe imprisonment, gins replied to them: “How is it the 
end even by torture.’ |do not believe yourselves separate fro 


But from this odidus principle the orthod: 
furnish arms against themselves ; for, accor 
ing to their own maxims, heretics should cau 
torrents of blood to flow in those countries 
which their power is supreme. 

People! repulse these impious men, whe 
avarice and ambition are concealed under | 
mask of hypocrisy. Return to sentiments m 
elevated, and believe, whatever may be y 
creed, that love and charity for your breth 
are the only acts agreeable to God. 
Pelagius, who was entirely opposed to s 
timents of tolerance, renewed his entrea 
to Narses to second his projects of vengea 
The heretics, on their side, excommunici 


—— — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — 
— — — — — — — — — — — — — 
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eommunion of the faithful, when ere aan — bina rare retain a 
recite my name in prayers, according to, roperty o ergy, regular or secular ; an 
the established usaga of the church? For all declared them arethemnatized and murderers 
unworthy as I am, it ie in my person that are of the poor, until they should have restored 
lodged wers granted by God tothe suc- the domains of which they had robbed them. 
oessors of ge. Peter. But, to put an end to; The laity were prohibited from taking pos- 
the evil thoughts which must exist in your) session of biehoprics, under the pretext of 
minds, and among po people, as to the purity | supervising the administration during a va- 
of my faith, I declare to you, that I conform | cancy; and if the usurper resided in another 
to the decisions of the councils of Nice, Con- | diocese, the council commanded the priests to 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon ; that 1! address their reclamations to the prelates of 
snathematize all who doubt the orthodoxy of | the province, to constrain the ravisher to re- 
these four @cumenical assemblies, as well as| store the patrimony of the ecclesiastics. 
the letter of pope Leo, confirmed by the synod | The fathers declared that the bishops were 
of Chalcedon.’ the dians of the charters of the churches, 
A large number of the bishops of Gaul also | and the protectors of the property of the clergy. 
eee eu alea et with the holy father, | They prohibited the espousal of a widow or 
Sore to king Childebert of the scan- | young girl against her consent, even with the 
dal which his condemnation of the three chap- | authority of the prince. They condemned 
ters caused in the church. The prince charged | marriages between kinsfolk, and persons con- 
Rafinns, his embassador at Rome, to demand | secrated to God. They also prohibited the 
an explanation of this judgment, in order to | ordination of bishops without the approbation 
submit it to the clergy of France. Pelagius| of the citizens; and in case a priest should 
hastened to reply to the king, and at the same , seize upon the see by order of the sovereign, 
time sent him relics of the apostles and | they commanded the prelates of the province 
— which he commended to his piety. 
His profession of faith explained the myste- 
nes of the Trinity, and of the incarnation, as 
well as the dogma of the resurrection of the 
dead. In his private letter, addressed to the 





to reject the usurper, under penalty of bei 
themselves excluded from the communion 0 
the faithful. Finally, the last canon sent back 
to the metropolitan, judgment on ordinations 
already made, and which were tainted with 
sovereign, he praised the greatness of Childe- | irregularity. Such were the important deci- 
bert. and said to him, “that, according to the | sions of the synod of Paris. 
words of the Holy Scripture, “the Levites of | Among the prelates who assisted at that 
the Lord should be in submission to the powers | synod, one of the most illustrious was St. Ger- 
of the earth.” | main of Paris, bishop of that city. He was 
In the third council of Paris, which was | born in Autun, of very religious parents, who 
held the same year, the fathers made several | placed him, when very young, ın a cloister 
canons to prevent the usurpation of church |in the little city of Avalon, where he obtained 
property. At this period of barbarity and igno- | his early education. In the course of time 
rance, some lords despoiled their families, | he was elevated by his merit to the dignity 
through devotion, to enrich the monasteries, | of abbot of St. Symphorien, a monastery situ- 
whilst others pillaged monasteries to seize on | ated in one of the faubourgsof Autun. Then 
their wealth. Among their benefactors the | his community sent him to the fifth council 
monks cite duke Crodin. According to their | of — where his learning and great piety 
legends, it appears that this lord employed | acquired for him the esteem of his colleague 
is Immense treasures in building, every year, | and procured for him the episcopal see o 
three palaces; that he called in the neigh- | Paris, which was vacant through the death 
bouring prelates to inangurate them; and after | of Eusebius. Greatness did not change the 
having bestowed on them sumptuous repasts, | habits of the pious abbot: he was as simple, 
he distributed among them, not only vessels | as detached from the world, as before ; and it 
of silver, rich hangings, costly furniture, and | appeared that he had not accepted the high 
domestics, but also the palaces, farme, lande, | distinction of bishop, but to show to other 
cultivated ground, vineyards, and the serfs! prelates that it was possible to practise at 
who cultivated them. once, the duties of the episcopate and the 
4 Still, the greater part of the nobles, far from | austerities of the convent. 
Wmitsüng the example of the pious Crodin,| Pelagius died in 559, after having reigned 
seized upon the convents with armed hands, | three years'and ten months, in the midst of 
the churches, and drove the priests | schisms, which separated from his see the 
or the monks from their residences. The | church of the East, and a part of that of the 
synod pronounced the penalties of excommu- , West. 


— — —— — — — — — — — — — — —— 
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JOHN THE THIRD, SIXTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 560.—Justinian and Justin THE Srconp, Emperors of the East.] 


The — of the htstory of John the Third—Election of the P sen Ta of Gaul 
condemned and deposed Jor their crimes, appeal to the , and are reinstalled in their sees— 
They are a second time condemned by the council of Chalons—Death of John. 


Tux chronicles of the church towards the — accused the synod of hay- 
end of the sixth century are barren of events, | ing exceeded its powers, and — from 
and the history of the pontificates, the most | it to the pope, who had the boldness to rein- 
important in their duration, ie developed in a; stall them in their sees. Thus the court of 
low pagos 6 Rome justified the most condemnable actions, 
ter the death of Pelagius, John, sur-| when those who committed them aided in 

named Cateline, was chosen to succeed him. | au enting the pona power! 
The new pontiff finished the churches of he guilty pre — themselves sus- 
St. Philip and St. James, commenced by his | tained by the Holy See, persevered in their 
predecessor, and enriched them with mo- excesses, and their debaucheries were me 
saics and paintings, whose subjects were! that the clergy of Burgundy anathematiz 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. He dedi- | 
cated those temples; and it is believed that | where they were declared prevaricating bish- 
he instituted the féteof the apostles Philip and | ops, traitors to their country, and guilty of 
James. The cemetery of the martyrs was: lése-majesty. 
also increased by his care ; and he ordained! Some authors affirm, that John the Third 
that on Sundays the church of the Lateran | did not approve of the fifth @cumenical coun- 
should furnish this oratory with bread, wine, | cil. Cardinal Norris has demonstrated that 
and lights. | this is untrue; and father Francis 

Six years after the election of the pontiff,! agrees with him. Both found their opinions 
two ae as of the kingdom of Gontran, scan-| on the testimony of esteemed authors, bat 
dalized the community by their abominable | who have not made it as authentic as history 
lives. The prince assembled a council at, demands. 
Lyons, which declared the two prelates de-| The pope died jn 572, after a reign of thir 
posed for the crimes of adultery, rape, and | teen years, and was interred in the church o' 
murder. | St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Instead of submitting to this decision, these ; 





them anew, in an assembly held at Chalons, 











BENEDICT THE FIRST, SIXTY-FOURTH POPE. 
⸗ [A. D. 573.—Justrw tH Sxconp, Emperor of the East.] 
Election of Benedict the First—Famine at Rome—Death of the pontiff. 


Arter the death of the pontiff John, the ‘upon the see of St. Peter. During his por 
Holy See remained vacant for ten months. ficate the misery of the people was extren 
Fleury, in his Church History, attributes this and Rome would have succumbed to the h 
long interregnum to the baneful effects of the | rors of famine, if the emperor Justin the 
ravages which the Lombards then exercised | cond had not sent from Eeyp vessels lac 
in Italy. It is, however, nearer the truth to; with wheat, to succour the holy city. 
refer the cause to the intrigues which always; The actions of the holy father rem 

ded the election of the popes. enveloped in oblivion. We only know t 

Benedict the First, surnamed, Bonosus, a|he died in 577, after having occupied 
Roman by birth, and the son of Boniface, hav- | apostolic throne for four years. He was 
ing triumphed over his competitors, mounted | terred in the church of St. Peter at Rome 
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PELAGIUS THE SECOND, SIXTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 577.—Tiaxrivs tHE Secowp and Maunics, Emperors of the East.| 


Considerations on the elections of popes 
right of confirming the nominations of 
ives the monks of Mount Casstno—The 


receives t 


during the sixth century— 
prelates—Election of Pel 
ponitff endeavours to reuntie the church—Obste- 


The emperors reserve the 
agius the Second—He | 


nacy of the bishops of Istria—They are persecuted by order of the pope—The emperor pro- 
oc 


— Fi chbishop 
ni aster, ar 
Deak of Pelagius. 


T poal ffs of Rome had considerably aug- 
mented their wealth since the commence- 
ment of the sixth — y declaring them- 
selves the dispensers of a fourth part of the 
property of the church; and they were soon 
able to form a powerful party in the oe city. 
The elections then lost their religious c 
ter; the ambitious, who desired to elevate 
themselves upon the throne of St. Peter, were 
prodigal of their gold to the factious, and in- 
— degenerated into seditions. 

p to this period, the princes had not occu- 
ied themselves in the choice of the pontiffs ; 

, Seeing the authority of the Holy See in- 
crease, they became alarmed at the power of 
the popes, and resolved no longer to permit 
the clergy and people to be independent in 
the election of their bishops. 

Under the specious pretext that this liberty 
drew in its train tions, massacres, an 
that it sometimes even drove the rivals to 
form secret alliances with the enemies of the 
state to sustain their pretensions, the empe- 
rors ordered that the prelates chosen by the 
suffrages of the laity and clergy, could not be 
consecrated, nor exercise ir sacerdotal 
functions without their approval. They re- 
served chiefly the right of confirming the 
elections of the bishops of Rome, Ravenna, 
and Milan, and left to their ministers the care 
af the other sees. 

Nevertheless, when an eminent ecclesiastic 
known to be agreeable to the prince, had 
been chosen by the people as chief of their 

he was solemnly consecrated, without 
waiting for the reply of the emperor. It was 
the same when war or pestilence interrupted 
the communication between the East and the 
West. Thus the ordination of Pelagius, the 
successor of Benedict the First, was accom- 
plished. Rome, besieged by ita enemies, was 
t closely surrounded that no one could leave 


the city. The deplorable state of the church | 
compelled the clergy to consecrate their chief, | 


without waiting for the authority of Tiberius. 
After the siege was raised, however, they sent 
the deacon Gregory to Constantinople to ob- 
tain the approval of the emperor for the 
eathroning of the new pontifi—the Greek 

preserving the right of confirming 


mst schismalics—Gre of Anti 
of Constantinople, takes the title of Unive?sal Bishop— 





accused of incest—He justifies himself 


nastery of Mount Cassino. The monks of this 
convent, who escaped the swords of the bar 
barians, found an asylum in Rome, where the 
pope permitted them to build a new retreat, 
near the palace of the Lateran. 

To arrest the incursions of the hordes who - 
sacked the Latin cities, Pelagius demanded 
troops from Tiberius. Unfortunately the war, 
which this prince was maintaining against the 
Persians, rendered this negotiation useless. 
Fearing that if he should weaken his army 
by dividing his forces, he would not be able 
to defend the empire against his formidablé 
oe he refused to send soldiers to the 
succour of Italy. The pontiff then turning to 
another side, sought the aid of the Frank 
kings, and t them to declare war on 
the Lombards. His projects failed in Gaul, 
as they had done in — — and his 


d | letters addressed to the bishop of Arles and 


the prelates of Auxerre, to obtain the protec- 
tion of Gontran, did not produce any effect. 

After the death of Tiberius the Second, the 
new emperor, Maurice, was more favourable to’ 
Pelagius that his predecessor. At the solicita- 
tion of the deacon Gregory, he sent troops to the 
eee and even made a treaty with Childe- . 

rt the Second, king of Austrasia, by which 
he paid him fifty thousand pennies of gold to 
drive the Lombards from Italy. The Frank 
king advanced immediately against them, but’ 
they arrested him on his march, and 
his alliance for a sum double that which t 
Greek emperor had i i Childebert 
accepted the bribe, and suspended hostilities, 
under the pretence of waiting for reinforce» 
ments. He then returned into Gaul, and the 
Roman peninsula was delivered up to the 
mercy of its conquerors. 

The bishops who had separated themselves 
from the communion of the Holy See on ao- 
count of the fifth council, persevered in the 
schism, notwithstanding the efforts which 
John the Third and Benedict the First had 
made to bring them back into unity. Pelagius 
the Second, solicited by his deacon Gregory, 
undertook a new contest with them, and wish? 
ed to constrain them to return to the bosom of 
the church. He wrote to the prelates of Istri 
obstinate heretics, and besought them to 


emperors 
the elections of the prelates of Italy until the deputies to Rome, to settle a schiam which 


middie of the eighth oeiy. 
jus was a Roman by birth, and the 
inigildus. In the beginning of 
Lombards ravaged Italy, ma 
of religon, and ruined the 





his | see, which was dishonoured by popes 
seacred | persisted in culpable errors, and wished to 
mo- | impose them on the 


scandalized Christianity. They replied that 
they would not reunite with the T 
wW. 


faithful. The metropo» 


#02 


litan of Aquileia accnsed the holy father of 
having betrayed the faith of Christ,and of ana- 
thematizing the doctrine of the councils. This 
— imitating the examples Tin epe 
ae cha and Me onius, had < 

vigorously opposa pretensione 
Pelagius; and in end his successor, Se- 
verus, was as resolute as he in the defence 
* The if herrings vainl displayed 

e pontiff having vainly disp against 
them the resdurces of hie eloquence, and the 
menace of party — — 
recourse to the tem power ° 
dus, governor of Italy, seconded the criminal 
intolerance of the pope in persecuting the 
elergy of Istria. He drove Severus from the 
see of Aquileia ; tore him from his cathedral, 
and led him a prisoner to Ravenna, with three 
other prelates and an old man named-Anthony, 
a zealous defender of the church. These un- 
fortunate victims of the violence of Smarag- 
dus were delivered to the hands of the exe- 
gutioners, and by force of torments were ob- 
liged to commune with one of the slaves of 
the Holy See, John the — bishop of 
Ravenna, who had himself, in former times, 
approved of the three chapters, and had been 
separated from the court of Rome for that 
erie. After their abjuration, Severus and 
the other prisoners obtamed permission to re- 
tarn to Grada; but the schismatical people 
and clergy, regarding them as apostates, did 
not wish to receive them into the city, nor to 
hold communion with them. 

The heretics, convinced of the excellence 
of their doctrines, resisted with firmness the 
persecution of Pelagius, and animated by reli- 
gious enthusiasm, they openly proclaimed 
themselves the defenders of the three chap- 
ters, in order to obtain the palm of martyr- 
dom. The courage they exhibited in their 
panishments, determined the usurper to sus- 
pend the executions. He ordered Smaragdus 
to put an end to the violence exercised against 
them, and te repress the fanaticism of the 
holy father, until Italy should be delivered 
from the Lombards, and should have recovered 
ite liberty. He promised then to convoke the 
bishops of the West in council, to judge the 
guilty and to continue the persecutions. 

Three years after, in 589, Gregory of Antioch, 
accused of incest with his sister, by a la 
exculpated himself by oath beforeas od, held 
at Constantinople. The accuser of t 
was declared a calumniator, condemned to ba- 
nishment, dragged ignominiously through the 
streets of the city, and beaten i the execu- 
tioner with a thong of ox hide stuck with sharp 

ints. The assembly before which Gregory 

justified himself was presided over by 
John the Faster, patriarch of the imperial 
city, who took the title of universal bishop, to 
show that the chiefs of the Eastern clergy had 
gabmitted to his authority. As soon as Pela- 
gius was advised of the ambitious pretensions 
of John, he sent letters to Byzantium, deolar- 


ing that, by virtue of the powers granted him | for twelve 


St. Peter, he annulled the acts of the synod 


of Constantinople, and prohibited the descana| several decrees ae attributed 


relate | tha 
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of the emperor from assisting at divine ser- 
vice celebrated by a jrond priest, who would 
destroy the equality of the church, and who 
took a title so contrary to epi humility. 

During that same year, Recaredua, king of 
the Visigoths, after having publicly adopted, 
in concert with the of his kingdom, 
the Catholic religion, assembled a council at 
Toledo, to which were convoked the lords and 
prelates of all the countries of his sway, to 
condemn the Arian heresy with which the 
people were infected. Seventy-four bishops 
and six representatives of prelates assisted at 
this synod, over which the king presided in 
person. The session was open by read- 
ing a profession of faith, subscribed by the 
king, and queen Baddo, his wife, in which 
were formulariesof violent accusations against 
the doctrine of Arius and his accomplices, 
and which terminated by a defence of the four 
great @cumenical councils recognized by the 
church. The king then invited the fathers to 
deliberate upon reforms ee of remedying 
ae — —— ecreed — 

ishops, ins of living publicly witt. 
their wives, as they had before done, shoul: 
maintain more mystery in their carnal inter. 
course, and should not sleep in the same cham: 
ber with them. They also prohibited childre: 
who were the fruit of illicit unions from bein 
put to death. He compelled the clergy, unde 
pain of the most severe censures, not fo prc 
secate their brethren nor the laity, before th 
secalar judges ; but to call them before th 
ecolesiastical tribunals—a usage which 800) 
spread throughout all Christendom. 

The session of the council had scarce! 
terminated, when a new assembly was co: 
— at oe e, in ice the A ou i 

ing to t to j rian do 
trines. Different — were made agair 
the heretics; amongst others they were 
hibited from regarding Thursday as fète 
because among the s it was sacred 
Jupiter. They were interdicted from worki 
on Fridays, under penalty, if freemen, a 
fine of six cents of gold; and if slaves, of 








ceiving a hundred The different; 
croachments cle on the 
pra show wi 

ened to use th 


Arianism. Such were the great 
illustrated the reign of Recaredus th. 
Europe was then ravaged by a 


malady hitherto unknown, to whi 
the name of the of the Body 
affected by it. 


elagius was attac, 
after having held the 

monthe. | 
Yves, of Chartres, and Gratian, 
to | 


died in 5 
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which Dapin aseures us aré authentic. — ro clerical life, to bestow orders on those who 
first of these’ decretals the holy father have had children by their servants ufter 
hibits the election of monks to oh Se eee the death of their legi ee 
regarding the fanctions of che oe secular ol mending that the salpeble fom female always 
es distinct from those of the regular. Accord- | be shut up in a convent, to perform penance 
ing to the opinion of the po relates liv- | for oo fault of the — 
ing with the laity should tbe well advised of | Historians affirm t this pontiff hasmented 
the actions and interests of the world. Whilst | the title of saint, in consequence of his pos 
the religious orders, following the rules of a | sessing the greatest virtues, which have been 
monastic life in the midst o cloisters, have | shown by those whom the church has canon- 
not acquired the — experience, and | ized; and they place him among the most 
are inca pable of directing the faithful. In the | commendable bishops who have filled the 
second decretal he permits, in consideration | chair of St. Peter. 

of the small number rahe dedicate themselves 








SAINT GREGORY THE FIRST, SIXTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 590.—Mavnice and Pxocas, Emperors.] 
Birth of Gregory— His character—He retires into a monastery—Knavery — i ies 


Zeal of Gregory for the conversion of the English—He ts ordained de 
dor to Constantinople—Returns to ee his monastery with great severity—C 


to the people—Is elected pope—Refuses the ificale—Mownts the Holy — 
eae ae tntolerance—His ke wn — Constantinople——War with 
Rome ts besteged-—Gir Lombards—T he Pope Autiters 
Fom Brunehant—Conversion llr the — of having poisone 
of — Conversion of, Hagia Gr o Incontinence sofi Tke cle —— Fens 


0 The heads I siz thousand kohi children the fish-ponds of the * i 
See ea of Or character— He y bern — sand Lani He destroys / 
through Gada ee — — burns the works of profane authors—The policy 

of the priests covers the world with the shades of ignorance. rr 


Tux father of Gregory, named Gordian, was ‘ of the great wealth which his ancestors had 


a member of the senate, and was for a long time accumulated, he found him- | L 
of immense — his mother, Silvia, since | self in that situation of mind in which the 
Aone church, was of a ician | world places itself between God and man. 
— in a direct line from; “Nevertheless, though able — the most 
— felix file Fourth. illustrious alliance in e and the empire 


Our first historian, Gregory of Tours, the | and to elevate himself to the vey ere o 
cotemporary of St. Gregory, assures us that | the throne, he did not hesitate in his resolu- 
Rome contained no man better instructed than are be laid aside his dress, glittering with 
this bishop in literature and eloquence. “ From precious stones, renounced his . 
his infancy,” eays the historian, “he attached gold and employed his immense weal 
himeelf to the grave and profound maxims of | founding convents in Sicily, and gave to the 
the ancient authors. He was pleased with the inhabitant of these holy wellings the reve- 
conversation of the old, evinoed in his nue hich they di 

studies a mind and judgment very matured. — by the sacellencs of : ihe Chris- 
Destined by his birth to the moet important tian faith, he distributed to the poor his ves- 
dignities of the empire, he was instructed in ' sels of gold and — his ee furniture, 
thetoric and jurispradence ; and when he ar- his rich hangings ; he put on the coarse habit 
rived at m is talent procured for him ' of a monk, and quitted the world—an action 
the title of senator. The skili which he ex- | more admirable then the abdication of kings, 
hibited in this charge, attracted the attention | who lay aside their crowns when they can no 


of the emperor Justin the Second, who named nemod, gar r sustain the weight of them.” 
him prætor of Rome, the principal magistrate different religious orders have disputed 
of that city. the honour of having had this pontiff in their 


“Bat Gregory, wishing to unite the love of | rule, and the Benedictines have shown them- 
— with that of virtue, cultivated science ‘selves the most ardent in the strife. Baronius 
— in the midst of greatness, hoping and Anthon — learned — of tho 
that his soul would resist the vanities of | oratory at me preten- 
lurery. ead — — * is — sions of : these monks, — co 
to serve midst al ater gol troversy w. sprang u subject 
miy. and bis thoughts tumed towards exposed the kmna of aga order of St. Bene- 
@ eloisters. 2 Pather Gallon exhumed from the l:bre- 


I 
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deeds, fabricated st the of Mount 
Cassino, and printed at Venice. title- 
deeds bear the a signatures of popes 
and princes, assign numerous domains, 
and even entire villages, to the monks of that 
convent. 

St. Gregory remained several years under 
the direction of Valentius, whom he had called 
to him to govern the cloister of St. Andrew, 
where he retired; and hie intention was 
to pass his whole life in humility and obedi» 
ence. Nevertheless, after the death of Valen- 
tius, the brothers having chosen him superior 
of the monastery, he yielded to their entrea- 
ties, and accepted the charge of the abbey. 
In the fervour of his zeal for religion, he con- 
demned himself to the rigours of the most ab- 
solute fasting, and he so applied himeelf to 
the study of the sacred books, that he weak- 
ened his body, and fell into a languor. His 
mother, retired to a place called the Cella- 
Neuva, where an oratory and the celebrated 
convent of Labas have since been built, sent 
to him to nourish him raw vegetables, soaked 
in water, whieh were carried in a cup of sil- 
ver. It ie related that Gregory, having no- 
thing else to give, offered them toa poor man 
who asked alms of him. 

His abstinence soon caused him horrible 
corporal suffering, which, however, did not 
hinder him from writing or dictating the sen- 
timents with which the reading of the sacred 
books inspired him. 

One day, whilst traversing the slave market, 
his attention was arrested —J the appearance 
of some youths of remarkable beauty and ex- 
traordinary fairness, who were exposed for 
sale. The saint demanded from what country 
they came ; the merchant replied, that he had 
bought them in Great Britam, and that they 
were still enveloped in the darkness of pagan- 
— This reply excited a proſound ook in 

re 
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his “Have a eare, holy father, y 
have offended the blessed apostle Peter, a 
caused the ruin of our city, by permitti 


Gregory to quit our walls. nediet, 
e by these cries, and fearing a sedit! 

ill more violent, pledged himeelf to se 
couriers to recall the zealous miesioasry. G 
gory, who was only-thirty miles from Ror 
was brought back in triumph. The follow 
year he was narhed deacon of the church. 
refused, however, to abandon hiseolitude, : 
P the — — ae 
At length, on the arri agius the 
cond to tifical throne, having b 
appointed embassador from the Holy Se 
Constantinople, to obtain from the, emp 


succours against the Lombards, he quittec 
retreat, and went on his joumey followe: 
several monks of his community. 


On his arrival he had to combat the 
trine of the patriarch Eutychius, who tar 
that after the resurrection our bodies cea 
be palpable, and become more subtle tha 
air—a sentiment then regarded by the | 
church as a remains of the heresy of On 

Daring his residence at the imperial ¢ 
the legate formed intimate friendships 
the most commendable pee an 
tracted their esteem by the profundity « 
judgment, and the purity of his morals 
was then recalled to Rome by the pont 
whom he rendered an account of the 
perous issue of his negotiations. 

Fosen wished through gratitude to : 
him to hie pereon, in the capacity of his 
tary; but Gregory besought the holy 
to permit him to retum to his retreat 
Andrews. He then retumed to his 1 
and submitted them toa discipline sc 
ous, that his severity degenerated into ¢ 
and excited a rebellion amonget them 
abbot then returned tosentimente of hut 


‘What a cause for the tears of a | and his charity found infinite resourced 
Christian,” he exclaimed, “to think that the | lacing the miseries of the 
prince of the abyss still enchains in his em- į scou 


le dus 
which sranutormed the bols 4 


ire people of form so beautiful! Why must |a frightful solitude. He pledged the 
k be, that they have a soul deprived of the | of the convent to sustain the iter 


. treasures of grace, which alone can give men 


true beauty 
Then he went to the ce of the Lateran, 
nedict to send mis- 


and besought the pope 

sionaries into England, to carry thither the 
word of God. No ecclesiastic being willing 
to embark on this dangerous mission, Gregory 
offered to the holy father to go alone to thie 
remote country. The pope only yielded to his 
request after an earnest petition, fearing that 
the clergy and people would excite a sedition, 
when they should learn that Gregory had left 
the holy city. 

The venerable abbot left Rome during the 
night, for the purpose of avoiding airy obala. 
cles which oppose his journey. Not- 
withstanding his — his absence be- 
came known to Romans, who assembled 
tumultuously. After consultation, they formed 
themselves into three threatening companies, 
to block up the streets through which Bene- 
dict went to the cathedral, and cried out on 


x 


by the overflow of the Tiber, and at | 
of his monks he traversed the streets 
off the dead bodies of the unfortu 
had fallen victims to the pestilence. 
Pelagius the Second having died 
tagion, the senate, clergy an p 
to the sovereign pontificate the d 
gory, in acknowl entof his ard 
and the services he had render 
But from humility he refused t 
charge. He even wrote to the em 
confirm his election, but to cause 
dain one more worthy in his place 
father, persuaded that his wish 
complied with by the court of Co 
resolved to conceal himself from 
all, until after the exaltation of W 
he might be able to return to 
of St. Andrew. The governor 


cepted the letter of Grego 6 
emissaries spread ———— 
country to discover the 






retreat $: 


E 
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At length aome shepherds found him in a oa- |° Tho emperor, fearing that the schismatice 
vern, and led him back to the city, where he was might pees themeelves under the protection 
consecrated, notwithstanding his resistance. / of bards, wrote to the pope that in con- 
The conduct of Gregory has not been able | sequence of the confusion into which Italy 
lo preserve him from suspicions of disimula- | was plunged, he could not permit violence to 
tioa and hypocrisy; and respectable authors be used towards the prelates ; that they must 
affirm that the — deacon wished to add to | wait a more fitting season to subdue them, 
the honour of supreme dignity the glory and he charged Romain, exarch of Ravema, 
of having refused it. Without itting the | to prevent all persecution against them, with 
tuth of this accusation against Gregory, we an express injunction to obey his orders. Gre- 
vill nevertheless say, that the most unbridled gory thus seeing the projects which he had 
ambition sometimes conceals itself under the | conceived for the reunion of the chiefs of 
ap of humility. the clergy of Istria fail, exclaimed, “thearms 
he ceremony of the consecration took | of the barbarians are less injurious to religion 
-Place in the church of St. Peter, and the Ro- | than the culpable weakness of the exarch and 
mans placed on the throne of the church a the emperor.” Thus Gregory, who had con- 
pious and enlightened capable of af- dernned the persecution of the Jews, wished, 
fording instraction to the faithful, by his writ- | nevertheless, to constrain the heretics’ to re- 
ings and his preaching; and whose skilful: enter the bosom of the church ; so much con- 
policy could favourably dispose the minds of | tradiction does the spirit of intolerance pro- 
the sovereigns towards the temporal interests , duce among priests! 
of religion. The, paths ef force being closed to him, he 
At thie period bishops, after their ordina- had recourse to caresses, seductions, and pre- 
lion, sent their professions of faith and synodi- sents. He addressed letters to a large num- 
cal letters to the chiefs of the great sees. | ber of schismatics, and finished by obtaini 
Gregory, to conform to this usage, convoked | their reunion with his see. Still, as it is dif- 
a council and addressed letters to the most’ fieult for men to be consistent on subjects 
— prelates of the East and West. opposed to reason, he wished to surcharge 
rom the commencement of his pontificate, | imposts upon those who refused to adhere to 
his solicitude extended to the clergy of Sicily, | his sentiments, and ordered Colomb, bishop 
whom he ordered to convoke a council every | of Numidia, and the governor of Africa, to 
year, to regulate ecclesiastical affairs. He then | repress the pride and insolence of the Dona- 
wrote to Justin, governor of that province,com- tists. He then sought an alliance with the 
PADD ol De negligence, and threatening to Lombards, to obtain their protection for the 
accuse him before the emperor, notwithstand- | provinces of the West and the chair of St. 
ing the fnendship which united them, of hav- | Peter. Finally, king Antuaris being dead, he 
ing been the cause of the ruin of an immense ! wrote to queen Theodelinda, to beseech her, 
city, from not having furnished the grain des- | in the name of Christ, to consent to an union 
tuned for the people of Rome. In those ages | with the prince of Turin, for the purpose of 


of barbarity, the want of foresight in princes | augmenting the gayo —— by convert- 








and govemors frequently occasioned the pes- i ing the monarch to the Catholic faith. 
tulences and famines which desolated the un- į uced by the charms of his new spouse, 
fortanate people | the young duke consented to embrace Chris- 


St. Gregory wished to profit by the pro- tianity, and by his example drew to his belief 
found terror which the scourge had excited, to those of his subjects who were stil! idolaters 
back the heretics; and in his declama- ; or Arians. 
tuons exhibited to them the gates of heli open | —— evinced an extreme joy on the suc- 
toreceive them. His projects failed, however, | cess of his policy, and in a letter addressed 
and his exhortations on the rigor of the judg- | to Theolinda, he exalts her virtues, bestows 
ments of God, did not hinder the bishops of | high eulogiums on the ardor of her zeal, and 
Istria from persevering in their disorder and | thanks her for having destroyed Arianism, by 
their achiam. He also undertook to reform the | reattaching the Lombards to the Roman 
scandalous conduct of the priests throughout | church. 
all Christendom ; but the clergy — in-| At this time the emperor made a decree by 
vincible obstacles to him in Spain, Lombardy, | which he prohibited public functionaries, as 
x and even in France. well-as citizens marked on the right hand as 
as — — a —— n the holy — — from — the — the 
to erus, patriarch o uileia, | clergy, r or regular. The always 
. whom t — Maurice had ordered to | alive to the interest of the Hol els * 
ænbenit to the decision of Gregory. Notwith- | Maurice, “I, who am less than the worm 
sanding the dangers to which they were eX- | which buries itself in the sand, can not avoid 
the bishops of the province urged | raising my voice when I hear a law proclaim- 
to resist the will of the sovereign. | ed which is opposed to the precepts of God. 
‘wrote to Maurice that the Latin pontiff | You should know that power has only been 
wet be their judge, being alread r — to sovereigns to direct the king- 


y their , 
- The ed of the — oms of the earth, and not the kingdom of 
thera, and of his deairing them | heaven; nevertheless, the omlers which 
i the three ebapters, which the fifth: have given touch upon esered things. Your 
seeembly had approved. | deeree, my losd, has caused me profound 








I 


ief; still, submitting to the 
* I have sent your edicts, 
demn, — all 
by obe $ ee and boldly declaring 
o e y 
io hum iy sentinente on the injustice of his 
actions.” 
In the same year, 593, tke holy father made 
the first use of the authority which he wished 
te over the other churches, by re-es- 
tablishing in his sacerdotal — 
whom the metropolitan of Milan excom- 
municated, and by affirming that the Holy 
See had the surveillance of all elections be- 
fore they could be or canonical. The 


regular 
archbishop of Milan submitted ; but the bishop | it, and ee 


of ee was leas — naa ieee 

ield to the warning of Gregory, o 
for himself the custom of carrying the pal- 
lium, to show that his dignity was in no wise 
inferior to that of the bishop of Rome. St. 
Gregory resisted this new pretension, and ad- 
dressed two vehement letters to the proud 
pastor ; which did not, however, induce in him 
sentiments more in conformity with ecclesias- 
tical humility. 

The publication of his dialogues is placed 
at the end of the year 593. It is a work un- 
worthy of sacerdotal severity, full of gross 
miracies and ridiculous fables, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in empire, and 
especially in Italy. The Benedictines aver 
that they were written at the request of queen 
Theolinda, to convert the Lombards, then 
plunged in profound ignorance, and whose 
savage intelligence d not be excited but 
by strange prodigies and most extraordinary 
miracles. We should blame Gregory for hav- 
ing had recourse to superstition to convert 
idolaters, and especially for having wished to 
constrain even the faithful to put faith in his 
superstitious fables, The empress Constantina 
having demanded from him the relics of 
St. Paul, he replied to the embassador, that he 
dared not satisfy her orders; because it was 
impossible to touch or behold the body of the 
blessed apostle, without being instantly pun- 
ished for the sacrilegious temerity. In sup- 
port of his deceit, the holy father related man 
— to which he appeared to accord fu 
eredit. 

Some time after, John the Faster, chief of 
the clergy of Constantinople, dent to the pon- 
tiff the record of a judgment rendered against 
a Greek priest, accused of heresy. Asin the 
recital, he took the title of Universal Bishop, 
the pope wished to repress his ambition, and 

rohibited him, in the name of the church, 
rom elevating his see above those of ather 
bishops. Maurice wrote to the holy father in 
favour of .the patriarch, and endeavoured: to 
induce him to retract; but he ing this 
uestion of pre-eminence as an article of faith, 
enounced the title of universal bishop as a 
crime of usurpation, and replied to the prince : 
“John the Faster will find in me an intracta- 
ble et until. he shall renounce his 
pride.” He letters on the same sub- 
ject to Eulogius of Alexandria and St. Anas- 


of the East and West. also wrote to the 
ble duty of a Christian, | Maximus of Salma, w 





| 
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imperial ial def? |tnsinsef Antioch, prohibiting them‘ 
which I con- | 


; mB Thoth giv ig 
to any prelate the title of “universal.” He 

to eomplain of 
treated with con 


tempt his prohibitions and his excomnmnice- 
fons. 

At the beginning of the year 595, an affair 
of more im ce cere a for the 


title of unive ve lively disquiet to the 
pontif. The — of erase bai broker 
the treaty with the Lombards, and ha 
wrested fram them several important cities 
which so irritated Agilulfus, their king, ths 
he left dees rps usual residence, marche 
with a powerful army against Perousa, sacke 


the respect which | 
. entertained for holy father, laid siege 
| Rome. earfal of the effect of tl 


The fi 
| vengeance of ike aja ror, if he should co 
sent to an alliance with the barbarians, dar 
not open the gates of the city, and resolv 
to support the horrors of a siege. He enc 
the Romans to a vigorous defence, 
‘gain time to wait for the succours which | 
emperor should send from Greece. At leng 
m ; — — to the — 
mado to i 8 or pet 
biari — — ad ihe Leontine 
i en with spoil, carrying away all 
gold ‘which the — contained. : 

Maurice severely blamed Gregory for | 
ing treated with his enemies, in whic 

s the confidence of the holy father ii 
veneration for his person, simpli 
The pope, wounded in his vanity, reproa 
the monaroh with vivacity, for having acc 
him of ignorance and simplicity. 

His kalnas then sent letters to king C] 
bert and queen Brunehaut, under the- 
rent pretext of recommending a priest ` 
he sent to the bishops of Gaul, but in r 
to solicit their aid. 

John the Faster, the irreconcilable « 
of the pontiff, being dead, Maurice el: 
to the see of Constantineple a priest | 
Cyriacus, a man of ter. 
new patriarch having, as usual, ags: 
a council, sent his synodical letter az 
fession of faith to the holy father. Th: 
ties were received with honour by the 
and notwithstanding the title of un 
which the patri still bore, he 
mildly to the letter, warning Cyriacu: 
nounce the proud and profane name 
versal bishop. At the same time, he 
from the imperial court his legate, the 
Sabinianus, and sent to replace him 
CDen poe the priest Amatolius, w 
prohibited, however, from commun 
the patriarch until that prelate sh 
— the — — To 

e epistles of Gregory written t: 

r and the chiefs of the clergy o! 
ria and Antioch, for the pu of 
the orders which he had given to i 
bi that he rejected as false, the | 
zomenes, and that he did not appr 
ises which that author has becs 
heodore of Mopsuesta. These let 
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us fo suppose that he did not believe in the 
existence of Eudoxus, the ancient chief of 
the pnre, whose sect dated back to the reign 
of Constantine, preferring, through an incon- 
oeivable caprice, to incur the reproach of a 
proes — of the — writers and the 

re, to the shame of recognizing as a 
heretic one of the greatest kamane of the 
church. The actions of Gregpry, however, 
establish in so incontestable a manner the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, that they force us to 
cast back on his policy the ramblings of his 
— oblige us to helieve that he was 
capable of daring every thing to preserve to 
nigon the aureole of majesty with which 
ke wislied to surround it. 

When he was only abbot of the monastery 
of St. Andrew, Gregory had already employed 
all his efforts to establish missioùs in the bri- 
tish isles. When he became chief of: the 
church, he resolved to put his projects into 
execution. England was then troubled by 
bloody wars, excited by aad who reigned 
mm that country, and who had demanded in 
marriage Aldeberge, daughter of Caribe 
king of France. This monarch had repli 
that he would consent to an alliance with him 
when he had overthrown the power of king 
Ceolin, whose vassal he was. Soon after 
Ethelbert, having declared his — of 
Kent independent, was united to the daughter 
of the French monarch. The young. princess 
was a Christian ; and as it is in the nature of 
man to yield to the influence of woman, the 
king soon showed a favourable disposition for 
the new religion. Aldeberge advised the court 
of Rome of it, and missionaries received or- 
ders to go into Great Britain to the queen. 

After a perilous journey, Augustine, abbot 
of St. Andrews, the chief of the mission, dis- 
embarked on the shores of Kent, and advised 
Ethelbert that he came from a region very 
temote from his ki to instruct him in 
sublime traths yi — d assure him gu 

iness. ing, accompanied 
hir wife and the officers of his court, went * 
meet the missionary, whom he did not wish 
to listen to but in the open country, through 


fear of yielding to his sorcery, which he be- 
lieved he coult prevent by this singular pre- 
caution. 


Augustine spoke to the sovereign at le 
on the sacred dogmas of the Soriprares The 
pnnce having had the words of the holy man 
explained to him, replied: “What I hear is 
grand. and your promises attract me to you; 
all | have not yet determined to abandon the 
belief I have received from my ancestors, 
especially for a religion founded on the testi- 
mony of men who are unknown tome. But 
as you Pe noe this Kng — 
umey to bring to my people the you 
— — I wil not wad — 
. Vithout again listening to you, and I wi e 
care that you shall be treated with honour in 
my dominions. If my subj ore] convinced by 
— desire to partake of your be- 
ef, I will not oppose their being baptized.” 
The missionaries established themeclves at 
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Canter and made a great many converte. 
Aldeberge, on her past, pressed her husband 
to inform himself in the dogmas of the Chris- 
tian religion, and threatened to break off her 
conjugal relations with him if he persevered 
in his idolatry. The prince, worn out by the 
entreaties of the queen, then consented to be 
baptized. The example of a chief has always 
a great influence over a barbarous people, and 
the English came in crowds to receive the 
holy water, which was to regenerate them. 

Avgustine was made the bishop of the 
church which he had founded. In a few years 
the success of his conversions had recruited 
a numerous clergy, whom he desired to sub- 
mit to the authonty of the pontif. He then 
assembled all the prelates of England to ad- 
vise them of the orders he had received from 
Rome.. In his quality of te he opened the 
sitting without rising from his seat. The as- 
sembly, offended at the impudence of Augus- 
tine, offered invincible obstacles to his wishes, 
and the celebrated Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 
thus — him: — i 

t You propose to us, proud prelate, to su 
mit to the throne of” the apostle. Are you 
then ignorant that we have submitted to Christ, 
to your pope, and to all Christians, by the 
liens of love and charity? We seek after evan- 
gelical humility with ardor; we — all 
our care in succouring men, and causing them 
to become the children of God, and we know 
of no othe; duty we have to, fulfil toward 
him whom you call holy father. 

“ What need have we to seek for a superior 
at Rome, since we are governed under the 
per of Jesus Christ, by the bishop of Caer- 

eon, whom we have chosen to direct our 
churches and our consciences ? Insist no more 
upon it. We refuse your supreme chief.” 


Augustine, de of overcoming their 
resistance, after a long discussion, exclaimed, 
‘Since you refuse the peace which I propose 
with your friends, abbot Dinoth, you shall have 
war with your enemies, and their swords’ 
shall put you to death.” These words have 
been interpreted as a prediction, which was 
— the massacre the — 
of Bangor. Still, in supposing the reality 
this prophecy, it is very Probablo that Italian 
vengeance, or that which is called the hatred 
of the priests, had concurred in accomplishing 
the predictior of the prelate. 

Gregory wrote to queen Brunehaut, to thank 
him for the charity which she had exereised 
towards Augustine. In all the letters which 
the pontiff addressed to that execrable female, 
he overwhelmed her with emphatic praises, 
affirming that France was the happiest of na- 
tions, in borers @ queen endowed with the 
rarest virtues the most brilliant gue j- 
ties. ... Itis the truth to say, that Brunehaut, 
allying superstition to cruelty, expended im- 
mense sums on the elergy, for the purpose of 
appeasing divine vengeance. Churches and 
monasteries multiplied by her orders, and she 
bent her fi to the dust whenever she 
entered into church to ask from God pardon 
for her poisonings and her infanticides!!! 
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About the same time Romain, the exarch, 
died at Ravenna. The pope, ary longer 
to fear the scrutiny of a man who had op- 
posed all his projects of dizement, 
established friendly relations with the Lom- 
bards, and concluded a a miD king Agi- 
lulfus, which assured.the Holy See of hi 
powerful protection. : 

Gregory then received deputies from the 
faithful of Capri. The bishop of that island, 
, situated at the bottom of the gulf of Venice, 
complained that he had been drawn into the 
schism of the prelates of Istria in the defence 
of the three chs ters, and testified his desire 
to reunite himself with the see of Rome ; but 
before even receiving the reply of the holy 
father, he changed his mind. Then his peo- 
ple, who were favourably disposed towards 
unity, sent to demand from the pontiff another 
director. The pope wrote to Marinianus, the 
metropolitan of Ravenna, charging him to or- 
dain another bishop for Capri, if the titular 
one refused his communion, and enjoining on 
him solemnly to depose the heretic, without 
disquieting himi about the orders of the 
emperor Maurice, who had prohibited vio- 
lence against schismatics. ` 

—“ employed all the resources of his 
policy to bring about the reunion of the here- 
tics with the throne of St. Peter. Anatolius, 
his legate at the court of Maurice, had orders 
to listen favourably to the Christians who 


went to Constantinople to abjure the schism | 


of Istria; and he was also recommended to 
solicit for them the protection of the emperor, 
and to obtain pensions for new converts. 
Thus interest on the one hand, and the fear 
of torture on the other, seconded the views 
of the pontiff and produced numerous con- 
versions. 

The bishop Maximus alone, despising the 
gold and the thunder of the Holy See, per- 
sisted in his heresy, continued the exercise 
of his episcopal functions in the city of Salona 
and even accused Gregory of having poisoned 
bishop Malchus, who also opposed his de- 
signs. The pope replied, that the prelate had 
suddenly died on the day of his excommuni- 
cation, in the house of thé notary Boniface, to 
which he had been conducted after his con- 
demnation. Then Maximus called ¢he holy 
father a traitor and a hypocrite, a poisoner and 
amurderer. He renewed hisaccusation, offer- 
ing to furnish proof that Malchus had been 
sacrificed to the hatred of the ely father. 

Gregory, pushed on by insatiable ambition, 
wished to extend the pontifical authority over 
all Christendom. He sent Cyriacus, abbot 
of the monastery of St. Andrew, into Gaul to 
assemble the clergy of that province, and to 
dispose them to recognise his — The 
prelate being about to stop at Marseilles, the 
pope wrote to Serenus, the bishop, “ We send 
to you our embassador, beseeching you to re- 
ceive-him with all the honours due to our 
gee.” 

“We praise in Jesus Christ, my ve 
dear brother, for the zeal which a lave 
shown in breaking the images which your 
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people adored; and we applaud you for hav- 
mg cast forth from the holy place the idols 
made by the hands of men, since they usurp 
the adoration due only to the Divinity. 

‘Still your ardor has carried you too far; 
you should have transformed them by some 
mutilations into holy representations of our 
ma and preserved them in the temples. 
For it is permitted to place pictures in the 
churches, that the common people may learn 
the divine mysteries of our religion, which 
they are unable to study in the holy books.” 

Serenus, on the adie of this letter, ex- 
pressed his surprise at the singular doctrine 
which the bishop of Rome expounded in it. 
“It was not thus, thought the fathers,” he 
said to the envoy of Gregory. “Moses has 
Oro Ty prohibited us from making modelled 
or painted images; nor to attach any conse- 

uence to the material, so as not to occupy 
the minds of men but by subjects which are 
conceived by intelligence, without the aid of 
our corporeal senses. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria affirms that we are expressly prohibited 
from exercising a proper art in deceiving men, 
or in making any representation of that which 
is in heaven, on the earth, or in the water 
* because,’ eaid he, ‘he who adores visibl 
gods, and the numerous generations of thos 
gods, is more contemptible than the object 
of his worship.’ Did not St. Epiphanius brea! 
in pieces the statues of silver and gold whic 
represented Christ and the Virgin? Has ne 
Origen proscribed the worship of images fro1 
the mere consideration that they are the worl 
of men of bad morals? What would all tho: 
great saints say, if they saw as we do, e 
posed in our churches, to the insensate ado1 
tion of the crowd, statues of our Savior 
which are the exact portraits of the thiev 
who have served as models to the paintei 
or paintings of the Virgin, which represi 
the features of infamous prostitutes ? Final): 
added the pions bishop, “has not the h 
council of Eluria decreêd, that objects 
worship should not be seen on the wal 
This categorical decision is the law whic 
must follow ; it is the doctrine of the fatt 
and of the primitive church.” The at 

iacus replied to him, “that Evaginus 
his eoclesiastica] history, relates, that J« 
himself had sent to king Abgarus his port 
painted in heaven; and that this image 
saved the city of Edessa from the fury o! 
Persians, during the reign of Justinian.’ ‘ 
authority did not appear unanswerable tc 
prelate, who persisted in his opinion, and 
scribed images in his church. 

But the people of Marseilles, then phi 
in — ignorance, opposed the ref 
of the bishop, and even abandoned the- 
munion of Serenus. 

The abbot Cyriacus then went to Auti 
place in the hands of Staginus, bishop of 
city, the letter of ‘the pope, which grant 
him the pallium, and gave to his see thi 
rank in the province after the metrop: 
see of Lyons. The holy father recormme 
to the prelates of Gaul toassemble the c 
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frequently for the of noes ting eccle- 
siastical affairs. he prohibited priests from 
keeping in their houses other women than 
those authorized by the canons, and con- 
demned simoniacal crdinations, as well as the 
elevation of the laity to episcopal functions. 
After having fulfilled divers missions in 
Gaal, Cyriacus went to Spain, to which coun- 
try he carried several letters. One was ad- 
dressed to St. Leander, another to Claudius, 
a person of great piety, and a skilful soldier, 
and the third was destined for the sovereign 
of the country, named Recaredus. Gregory 
passed great eulogiums on the prince for the 
zeal which he manifested for religion in 
the conversion of the Goths, his subjects, and 
ially because he had refused the gold 
which the Jews offered him in exc for 
the revocation of the cruel laws enforced 
against them. The pontiff terminated his 
letter by advising him the most odious policy. 
“ Be careful, prince,”’ said he, “not to allow 
yourself to be surprised by anger, and not to 
execate too — that which your pawat 
permits. In chastising the guilty, anger should 
walk after reflection, and obey it as a slave. 
When reason governs the actions of a king, 
it knéws how to make the most implacable 
cruelty pass for justice, and keeps the people 
in subjection.” 


To thank Recaredus for the rich presents 


which he had made tothe pontifical church, the 
pope sent him a small key made out of the 
iron of the chains of St. Peter, a crucifix in- 
closing some wood of the true cross, and some 
hairs of St. John the Baptist! ! ! 

About the same time Gregory wrote to John 
of Syracuse, on the subject of the religious 
ceremonies practised at Rome, and which he 
wished him to adopt in his church. This re- 
markable epistle witnesses, that they had 
already reformed the celebration of divine 
worship, and had introduced very many 
abuses into the Christian religion. e Wor- 
ship founded by the apostles on the simplicit 
of rimitive ages, has been encompassed, 
since the sixth century, with the pomp of 
the ceremonies of paganism ; and St. Gregury, 
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crimes in the abyss of waters ; flames devour . 
the most guilty ; none are exempt from chas- 
tisement. 

There are some shades placed in the deli- 
cious plains of Elysium, where they wait, 


‘(until a long revolution of years has purified 


them from the defilements of their terrestrial 
existence, and has re-established them in 
their first purity. Supreme essence, emanation 
from divinity. After a thousand springs spent 
in this profound sojourn, they quit it, and God 
recalls them to the borders of Lethe.” 

In the dialogues, and in the psalms of peni- 
tence, Gregory thus expresses himself: “When 
they are delivered from their terrestrial prison 
by death, the guilty souls are condemned to 
punishment, whose duration is infinite. Those 
who have committed, during their passage 
through the world, but light faults, arrive at 
life eternal after having been regenerated by 
purifying flames... .’? In recalling these two 

es, one evidently sees that the holy 
ather took from paganism his doctrine of pur- 
gatory, which was unknown to the apostles 
and the early Christians, and of which we 
find no trace in the works of the doctors of 
the church, not even in the prayers for the 
dead, which were in use in the time of Ter- 
"St, Gregory, always faithful to his policy of 
t. Gregory, always fait to hig policy 
ancro aoho., skilfully profited by the ha- 
bits of the s to lead them to Christianity, 
as he himself testifies in a letter addressed to 
Augustine, the apostle of England. After dif- 
ferent considerations of the manner in which 
relates ought to consecrate profane temples 
or divine service, he says to him: “ Do not 
overthrow these edifices; it suffices to break 
in pieces the idols which they contain, and to 
purify the enclosure with holy water. You 
can then rear Christian altars, and deposit the 
relics under the consecrated roof. Recollect, 
also, that we should tear from the devil the 
monuments of his worship, and not destro 
them. Besides, by preserving them, you wi 
do an useful act tothe cause of God ; for thé pa- 
s, whose steps frequently crowd the thresh- 
lds of these houses, will become converts. 


whose policy consisted in dazzling the senses | for the purpose of praying still in places ac- 


of men to bind them to the church in the 
bonda of superstition, materialized the wor- 
ship even more than his predecessors had yet 
done. He ordered new religious practices, 
— splendor imposed on the common peo- 
ple; he filled the churches with tableaux and 
precious ornaments, and even temporized with 


customed to their voices; and those who are 
accustomed to immolate victims to the infer- 
nal deity, will be turned from their impious 
sacrilege by the splendor of your religious 
ceremonies. 

“On the day of the dedication, or of the 
death of the holy martyrs, whose sacred re- 


the belief‘ of idolatrous nations, by introducing | mains shall be deposited in the new church, 


their rites and their dogmas into the religion 
of Christ. 

Educated in the knowledge of the Latin 
authors, he had learned from Virgil, “that 
homan souls are enclosed in the obscure pri- 
eon of the body, where they arquire a carnal 
defilement, ard that they preserve some cor- 


raption even after they have left the life of | ancient customa, and 


the world.” The poet had said, “To 


inhment ; some, suspended in the air, are the 


sport of the tempests — expiate their | the psa 


VoL. Í. 


* may roturn thanks to 
eVil s 


rify ;dily consent to practise the ne 
them, they must suffer different kinds of pun- | which we wish to impose on them.” 


you will make tabernacles of branches of trees 
about the church, and the festival will be , 
celebrated by pious banquets. „In these so- 
lemnities you will permit the people to im- 
molate animals according to ancient use, that 
God, and not to. 
pints. You will preserve some of their 
us they will more reg- 
worship 


The po also applied himself to reform 
ody of the church. He composed 
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the famous Gregorian chant, on which eo-_ ties he had imposed upon himeell, augmented 
clesiastical writers have passed the highest | daily, and be wrote to a Roman lady named 
eulogium. Some authors even affirm that | Justinicerna, tormented by the iliness which 
there is nothing more admirable than the con- | rent him: “ You know how powerful wasmy 
ception of his Antiphonal. Notwithstanding | stature, and how vigorous my health; never- 
. the sufferings he endured, and the occupa- | theless, the frightful evil of the gout has con- 
tions of — he himself regulated the | sumed me like the worm of the sepulchre. 
mitsic of the psalms, orisons, verses, canticles, | If these incessant pains have been thus able 
epistles, the Scriptures, and the Lord’s prayer. | to impoverish my y, what would become 
e instituted an academy for singing ; where | of our’s, already so frail, before this cruel 
the clergy studied religious music, up to the malady.’ 
pened of their entry on the diaconate. The} Still Gregory, notwithstanding his constant 
oly father was the principal professor in it, ' sufferings, did not cease to watch over th2 
and there was preserved, in the palace of the ; interests of the Roman church ; he prohibited 
Lateran, for a long time, the bed on which | bishops from diminishing the domains or the 
being sick, he taught the chant of the sacred revenues, or from te the title deeds of 
hymns, and the whip with which he threat- | monasteries; and he took from them juris- 
ened the young clergy and the children of the | diction over the convents of their dioceses. 
choir who did not keep time. He ordered the monks to submit themselves 
Gregory having learned that a council had ‘to all the severities of their rules, and made 
been convoked at Constantinople by the ene- ,a decree, commanding priests to separate 
mies of the Holy See, hastened to warn the | from the women with whom they lived. The 
piace bishops of the ambitious projects of | severity of the E ea terrible con- , 
yriacus. He exhorted them to maintain the | sequences, and a prodigious number of in- 
authority of Rome over Byzantium, and to | fanticides. 
refuse to the patriarch the proud title of uni-| An historian relates, that a year after the 
versal shop. publication of this edict, Gregory, having given 
At the same time he wrote to the emperor | orders to fish in the ponds which he hac con- » 
Maurice, to thank him for the thirty pounds | structed to preserve the fish, six thousand ~ 
of gold he had sent to the poor of Rome: | heads of new-born children were drawn from 
“ We have,” said his holiness, “ faithfully di-|the water. The holy father thus learned that 
vided ou alms among the unfortunate fami- | his decree was contrary to the laws of nature. 
lies, the necessitous ecclesiastics, and the |He immediately revoked it, and imposed a 
religious females, whom we have received | severe penance to obtain from God pardon for 
into our city, and who fly persecution. Also, | the abominable cruelties of which the priests 
to put an end to the murmurs of the soldiery, | of his church were guilty, and of which he 
and to draw upon you their thanks, we have | was the first cause. 
paid them the money which has been due to} At this period Gregory gent back into Eng- 
them for several months.” land the ecclesiastic Lawrence, whom bishop 
In the following year (600) the pontiff as- | Augustine had deputed to Rome three years 
eembled a synod to condemn the sect of the į before. He charged him with replies to the 
Agoneta. ese heretics maintained that | questions which had been addressed to him 
Jesus Christ, by his incarnation, had taken! by the prelate of Canterbury, and sent by 
human nature, enjoyed the same faculties as | him letters for the king of Kent and his wife 
other men, and that during the course of his | Bertha, who is called Aldeberge. He thanks 
mortal life he could not obtain the gift of lan- | this princess for the protection she accorded 
guages, nor the revelation of the ‘last judg- | to Augustine ; he compares her to St. Helena, 
ment. Eulogius of Alexandria, equally de- | the mother of Constantine, whom God had em- 
clared himself against the new heresy, and | ployed asa means to convert the Romans to 
Gregory wrote to him on this subject: “TI | Christianity; he exhorts her to strengthen the 
have admired your doctrine, whose conformity | king her spouse, in religion, and urges her tooc- 
to that of the fathers has made me under- | cupy herself above all things in converting her 
etand that the Holy Spirit is revealed in the | subjects to Christianity. «Your good works,’’ 
same manner in all idioms. Thus it is mani- | he said to her, “are known not only in our 
fest, that a man who is not a Nestorian cannot | apostolic city, where they pray with arddr for 
be an Agoneta. Do not allow your zeal for|the duration of your reign, but even at Con- 
orthodoxy to languish ; you, to whom health | stantinople, where their renown hag carried 
of * iver power to accomplish the de- | them even to the throne of the emperor. 
sires of the will, courageously proscribe here- | He recommends to king Ethelbert to pre- 
ties. As for me, I feel that 1 am succumbing | serve faithfully the grace which he had re- 
under the sufferings which bear me down ;| ceived in baptism; to abolish the worship of 
for twe years my feet have not touched the | idols, to which his people yet showed them- 
earth; on the day of solemn feasts, I can/| selves attached ; to establish good morals at 
ee remain standing for a few minut@ | hiscourt, by employing menaces and caresses, 
to celebrate divine service. My life is a bur- | and principally by his example. Finally, he 
then te me. I wait for, and call on death as | beseeches him to give his entire confidence 
the only remedy for my ills.” to bishop Augustine, and to follow faithfully 
: In facet, the sufferings of the holy father, | the instructions of the church. 
which were the consequences of the austeri-| In the following year (603) he wrote in 
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these terms to the prelates of the province of 
Byzantium: “It is commendable, my bre- 
—— respect superiors; still the fear of 
God does not authorize us to hide their faults. 
I have known for a long time of accusations 
against Clement, primate, and I have not 
been able to test the truth of them. The care 
of my people, and the vigilance I have found 
necessary to employ against the enemies who 
environ us, have not left me any time to ex- 
amine into complaints so weighty. We exhort 
you zealously to inquire into the conduct of 
your brother. If he is guilty, he must be 

ished according to the canons; if inno- 
cent, it is your duty toacquit him. He among 
you who shall show in this trial cowardice or 
weakness, how does he know but that God 
will condemn him for the same crimes which 
he shall have wished to conceal from our 
justice.” 

In France, queen Brunehaut and king Theo- 
doric, her grandson, sought the mediation of 
Gregory to conclude a e with the empire. 
They also consulted the holy father upon a 

int of discipline in relation to a bishop of 

rance, who suffered such violent pains in 
his head as to render him insensate, and pre- 
ventéd him from filling his episcopal functions. 
The pontiff gave instructions to the metro 
litan of Lyons as to the course which he 


should pursue towards his suffi in this 
rticular circumstance. In his reply to Brune- 
ut he followed his habitual polio towards 


the powers of the day, addressing high eulo- 
jums to this princess on her piety, and gross 
fatteries upon the munificence which she dis- 
played towards the clergy. He informed her 
at the end of his letter, that he granted the 
privileges asked for the two monasteries 
which she had founded at Autun. The deeds 
of these convents contain clauses so singular, 
that they have been declared apocryphal by 
a t number of historians. 
the East, Phocas had seized upon the 
imperial throne, after having murdered Mau- 
rice and his children. The usurper sent his 
portrait to Gregory, who placed it, with that of 
the empress Leontia, in the oratory of St. Cœ- 
sar, in the palace of the Lateran. His holiness 
then wrote to the monarch to congratulate him 
on his happy advent to the throne. Maim- 
bourg, after having traced a frightful picture of 
the crimes of Phocas, thus expresses himself 
on the policy of Gregory: “I avow that all 
who shall read these three epistles, addressed 
to this prince and to Leontia his wife, will 
feel an indignation equal to that which I en- 
tertain towards the Roman pontiff. The 
shamefal cause of these flatteries was the de- 
claration made by-the emperor Maurice in 
favour of the patriarch of — in 
the contest raised by the holy father for the 
title of universal bi oP The death of the 
legitimate sovereign affording the pope a hope 
ef gaining the new sovereign, he employed all 
the resources of his mind and his policy to 
gain from Phocas a decree elevating his see 
above that of Byzantium.” 
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Theodelinda advised the court of Romeo . 
birth and baptism of her son Adoaldu: 
the same time she submitted tothe holy fe . 
some observations of the abbot Secondi | 
upon the fifth council, and besought hir 
resolve the questions which the prelate | 
dressed to him. Gregory congratulated . 
queen on having baptized in aCatholic chu : 
a prince destined to reign over the Lomba . 
and: he thus terminated his reply: “I an 
worn down by suffering from the gout, th . 
can no longer walk, as your deputies will : 
firm to you. If God shall grant me a | 
days less painful, I will reply more at ler ; 
to the requests of the abbot Secondinus. 
send to him, however, the decisions of : 
council held during the reign of Justinian 
reading them he will recognise the falsi 
the assertions made against the Holy See. (: 

reserves us from falling into the error of :: 

eretic, and from separating ourselves fr: 
the sentiments of St. Leo, and the four co 
cils. 

“I send to prince Advoldus, your son, a c! 
cifix made of the wood of the true cross, a 
to the princess, your daughter, a bible ¢ 
closed in Persian wood, and three consecrat 
rings. Return thanks to the king, your hi 
band, for us for the peace which he has giv 
us, and beseech him to preserve it.” 

his is the last Jetter which Gregory wro 
He died on the 12th of March 604, afte: 
reign of thirteen years and some months. } 
was deposited without p, near to t 
ancient sacristy of the church of St. Peter, 
the extremity of the great Paes where we 
eee the sepulchres of several px 
tiffs. His remains have been preserved, w. 
his pall, the reliquary which he wore arou 
his neck, and the girdle which he wore in t 
ceremonies of the church. 

The deacon John has left us a portrait 
Gregory, which was traced from the ancii 
paintings in the monastery of St. Andre 
where the pope was represented with | 
father and mother. “His height was w 

10portioned and elegant ; his face united t 
ength of his father’s to the roundness of | 
mother’s; his beard was light-colored a 
thin. He was bald; nevertheless there / 
mained on the very top of his forehead t 
locks of hair, which curled naturally, a 
which he suffered to fall on his temples. | 
had a vast forehead ; his eyebrows were lo: 
elevated, and straight; his eyes were w 
opened, though not large ; the pupil of his e 
was red ; his nose strongly aquiline, and | 
nostrils large ; his mouth, vermilion ; his li 
strong ; his chin raised, and his complex. 
livid ; his aspect was mild ; his hands beat 
ful, and his fingers rounded and well plac 
for writing. The painter has repreeented h 
clothed in a brown chasuble over his daln 
tic. He holds in hie left hand the sacı 
books of the Evangelists, and his mode 
prevented him from allowing to be plac 
above his head theo luminous aureole given 
the saints to distinguish them from the ot] 


At tho beginning of the yeer 604, queen ' faithfyl !” 
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As to the qualities of his mind, all histo- | quently wanting himself, has appeared of 
rians agree in saying, that Gregory was inge- | so great a necessity, that it has been 
nious in setting forth Christian — and |as a rule in the canon law. Thus the church 
in causing heretics and idolatere to adopt it. | admits of resistance to unjust pra ; it calls 
He possessed an inexhaustible fund of ascetic indiscreet obedience that which is not autho- 
thoughts, and expressed them in a noble man- | rised by the apostles, and decides that we 
ner, by periods, rather than by sentences. should judge of the actions of kings, and re- 
What he said was always true, solid; but ‘fuse to obey measures contrary to great 
common places and ee maxims abound in | interests of humanity. 
them. He is frequently diffuse in his long| Paul and John, two deacons, who wrote in 
dissertations, and agsuming in his allegories: | the ninth century the history of Gregory the 
finally, we constantly find the style of the | First, relate, devoutly, that this pontiff, struck 
rhetorician in the wnitings of the pontiff. with the exactness which the emperor Trajan 
Some authors affirm, that he was gifted with ' had shown in rendering justice, prayed for 
an extreme modesty, and that he was sin-|the repose of the soul of this great prince; 
cerely grieved at the literary renown which and that he obtained from Christ permission 
he acquired. Having learned that his uncle for him to leave the infernal regions to enter 
Maurice, bishop of Ravenna, publicly recited ; into the kingdom of heaven! 
at the night services his commentaries on the| They also guarantee the reality of that 
book of Job, he complained of it to that pre- | other miracle, which took place in the church 
late, and prohibited the priests from ing of St. Peter. A Roman woman having ap- 
any of his works in the churches. It is also , proached the holy table, the pontiff recited to 
recounted, as a proof of his modesty, that he ; her the ordinary formula in presenting to her 
wrote to Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria: | the eucharist : “ The body of our Lord Jesus 
“Your beatitude tells me, you will execute | Christ, may it give you remission from all 
that which I have commanded. I beseech | your sins, and eternal life.” These sacra- 
you retract the word command, for I know , mental words having made the communicant 
who you are and who I am. You are my | smile, the holy father drew back the conse- 
brother in Cignity and my father in merit. I crated bread which he presented to her, and 
have not given orders ; I have simply apprised | gave it to the deacon to replace upon the altar. 
you of that which seemed to me dada) for | After having celebrated divine service, he 
religion. I never shall glorify myself in that | called to him this woman, who was the keeper 
which shall strike a blow at the grandeur of | of the pantry of the church, and demanded 
my brethren, and my glory is that of the from her what guilty thought had entered into 
church.” | her mind at the very moment of receiving the 
Other reliable authors assure us, on the ' sacrament of the altar. She replied, “I could 
sontrary, that he exhibited jealousy of his re- not repress a smile, on hearing you give to a 
putation as a writer. They relate that a Gre- ; piece of bread, which I myself had made, the 
cian monk, named Andrew, who was confined | name of the body of Jesus Christ.” 
in a cell, near to the church of St. Paul, com-; Gregory, seeing the incredulity of this wo- 
posed several discourses in the name of the | man prayed, and asked the people to pray 
pontiff, in order to give them greater import- | with him. His peos being finished, he rose 
ance ; and that his knavery having been dis- | up, uncovered the host placed under the com- 
covered, Gregory, irritated that he had attri- munion cloth, and found it changed into flesh, 
buted to him such language, punished the ; with spots of blood. “ Approach now,” he 
forgery with the greatest rigor. said to the sinning woman, “and regard the 
According to the rule established in the or- | consecrated bread which I give you, which 
thodox churches of the East, the pontiff ,is really the blood and the body of Christ.” 
divided the revenues of the Holy See into four | Then he ordered the assistants to prostrate 
parts: the first pertained to himself; the se- | themselves, and ask from God, that the bread 
cond was given tothe priests; the third tothe ,of the eucharist might retake its ordinary 
poor ; and the last to the church-building. In form, that the woman, who had appeared 
replying to several questions addgessed to | moved by the prodigy, might commune: and 
him by Augustine, bishop of the English, he | a new miracle was accomplished at the bid- 
confirms the division before approved by seve- | ding of the pontiff. 
ral popes, and adds that the part of the reve-| Dom Denis of St. Martha, who refuted the 





nue set aside for the prelate did not belong to 
himself alone, but to all his servants; and 
that it should serve for the expenses of hospi- 
tality, then in use in episcopal dwellings. 

St. Gregory recommended to the als sub- 
mission to their superiors; nevertheless, he 
added, that obedience did not draw after it a 
blind approbation of the orders of princes. 
“We should warn the people,” he wrote, “not 
to push too far the deference which they owe 
to their chiefs, from the fear that they may be 
carried away to respect the crimes of their 
kings.” This principle, in which he wäs fre- 


fable of the salvation of Trajan, cites this as 
an irrefutable proof of transubstantiation. 
The same monk combated the imputations 
of historians who accused Gregory of having 
been superstitious, resting his opinions on this 
command of the holy father. “I am apprised 
that there are spread among the faithful the 
errors of the Jews, relative to the prohibition 
of labouring on Saturday. If we must ob- 
serve to the letter the precept of the Sabbath. 
we must also practise circumcision, notwith 
standing the will of the apostle St. Paul. . . 7 

Not only was the pontiff superstitious aad 
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trustful in magicians, Hut he also was intole- enemy of all the human sciences ; proscribed 


rant, and persecuted enchanters and sorcerers. | at 
against the leammed, even to the excommuni- 


cation of Didier, archbishop of Vienne, be- 
cause the holy prelate permitted grammar to 


Maximus, bishop of — as — as | 
were all the bishops of that period found ' 
in his diocese some Greeks infected with | 


witchcraft; he attributed their imaginary | be taught in 


pòwer to the devil; caused them to be im- | 
prisoned, and commenced a process againet 
them. He died before judging them. The | 
pope wrote to the deacon Cyprian to continue | 
the trial. “Send us those guilty ones,” he 
said, “when you shall have convicted them 
of their crimes. If the resources of their in- 
fernal art conceal from you the truth, punish 
— — — ee the secular 
j oppose himself to your justice. 

e must strike without pity all ihosi oh are 
attainted by the spirit of darkness.” 

The intolerance of the pon equally re- 
vealed itself in acts of cruelty and Vandalism ; 
he destroyed the monuments of Roman mag- 
nificence ; he set fire to the Palatine library, 
founded by Augustus; and he burned in the 
public square the works of Titus Livy, be- 
cause that author opposed in his writings 
superstitious worship. He destroyed the works 
of Afranius, Naviue, Ennius, and other Latin 
poets, of whom there only remain fragments. 

e constantly showed himself the declared 


Rome books, and pushed his hatred 


is diocese. 

Thus the historians of this period affirm, 
that the priests were more baneful to letters 
than the wars of the Gotha and Vandals; and 
that we owe to their fanaticism that profdund 
ignorance which spread itself for several cen- 
turies over all the provinces of the empire. 
Gregory not only destroyed the works ot the 
philosophers of Alexandria, and Rome, who 
showed the -knavery of the leading Christian 
ministers, and who could enlighten the na- 
tions; but the church militant following the 
example of its chief, attacked with fury every 
thing which bore the name of science and 
art. The rarest manuscripts were burned; 
pictures of an inestimable price were de- 
stroyed ; the master-pieces of sculpture were 
broken or mutilated, and splendid buildings 
fell before the axes of the priests. Finally, 
the new religion established its throne on the 
ruins of the noblest treasures of antiquity, to 


found its power oe the ignorance and bru- 
tality of the people !! 
P122 Fish. p 





THE SEVENT 


H CENTURY. 


SABINIANUS, THE SIXTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
* {A. D. 602.—Pnocas, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of Sabtnianus—His harshness to the poor—He accuses St. Gre 


of having bought 


the title of saint—He endeavours to condemn as herctical the books of his predecessor—St. 
Gregory appears to the pontiff, and strikes him dead. 


Duxuixo the seventh century, the bishops of 
Rome commenced extending their dominion, 
spiritual and temporal, employing by turns 
craft and audacity; they humbly bow the 
head before the masters of the empire when 
these latter are powerful, and revolt against 
their authority when they see them conquered 
by their enemies, or unable to punish them. 
Tt is true that the emperors drew upon them- 
selves, by thejr faults, the hatred of the peo- 
ple and the contempt of the clergy ; first, by 
abasing themselves to sustain theologi 
theses, and then by espousing the most ridi- 
culous quarrels on the dogmas of catholicism ; 
and finally, AR that which was most 
odious, by pushing the violence of their con- 
troversies even to the persecution of the un- 
fortunate, who held adverse opinions to theirs. 
In the midst of those idle disputes, the ma- 
terial interests of the provinces were neglect- 
ed, and the citizens who were separated from 
the creed of the monarch, naturally accus- 
gomed themselves to regard him as an enemy, 
and sought to free themselves from his yoke. 


The popes profited by this infatuation of 
the emperors for religious questions, and ren- 
dered the disputes between them and their 
subjects more violent and bitter, now by rang- 
ing themselves on the side of the princes, 
now by adopting the opinion of the subjects. 
They thus acquired a real power, which they 
knew how to render more and more formida- 
ble, by leaning it for support on superstitidn 
and fanaticism. 

The consequence of this state of things 


cal | was, that the shades of ignorance covered the 


entire world. The popes even prohibited the 
faithful from learning to read, under penalty 
of excommunication. By their orders the 
monuments of antiquity fell under the axes 
of the priests; the most precious manuscripts 
were cast into the flames by Vandais, wearing 
the tiara, and humanity can only veil its face 
— the rich treasures snatched from 

er. > 
Thus the sublime doctrines of Jesus Christ 
became trampled upon, despised, spit upon. 
Thus the intention of the Revealer was inter- 
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eted! The popes substituted their caprices 
tor the laws of the Bible, and preserved the 
authority they had — by fraudulently 
employing the name of Christ to oppress men. 
At length their boldness became such, that 
they dared to say, “ People, listen! We, who 
are the interpreters of Supreme Wisdom, 
declare to you, that truth flows from our 
mouth ; that we have the right to impose on 
you our belief; and he,who shall not preach 
and teach that which lel gat and teach, 
shali be excommunicated, were he Jesus 
Christ himself ! !” 

The pontiff who commences the series of 


Roman bishops of the seventh century, was | had 


the Tuscan, Sabinianus, the son of Bonus, who 
was of Hlustrious birth, and who had drawn 
upon himself the contempt of the Romans for 
his dissolute morals. Anastasius, the libra- 
rian, informs us that he was the nuncio of 
Gregory at the court of Maurice ; and that he 
was chosen by the clergy. not as the most 
— to govern the church, but as the most 
capable of augmenting the power of the 
priests, and the splendour of the pontifical 
throne. 

His conduct was very different from that 
of his predecessor ; for in a famine which de- 
solated the pontifical .city, he sold the grain 
which Gregory had distributed as a gratuity. 
As the poor could not pay a penny of gold 
for thirty measures of grain, and were dying 
of hunger close by the abundant granaries o 
the Holy See, the principal le went in 

rocession to the palace of Sabinianus, to 
seech him, in the name of Christ, not to 
suffer those to perish miserably, whom he 
should nourish in the monasteries during the 
afflictions of the dearth. But without even 
listening to them, the pontiff drove them from 
his presence, exclaiming, “Turn from me, ye 
wretches. Do you sup me willing to imi- 
‘ate the conduct of the last pope, and pur- 
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chase from you the tfile of saint by my pro- 


‘alities.” 

Nero also blamed his ancestors for having 
drained the public treasury by excesive lar- 
geeses to the citizens! Strange aberration of 
the human mind! A Sebinianvs and a Nero 
dared to make themselves censors of the con- 
duct of their predecessors, as if they hed no 
cause to fear, in turn, the judgment of their 
posterity ! 

Sabinianus, the T of tho treasures 
of St. Peter, not content with showing himself 
as hard to the poor as oe cha- 
ritable, wished to destroy the witnesses which 
procured for him so great a — 
and pretended that they were full of heresy. 
The synod convoked by the holy father, had 
already given an order to deliver them to the 
flames, when a deacon, named Peter, rose from 
his seat, and affirmed with an oath, that dur- 
ing the life of Gregory he had seen the Holy 
Spirit, under the form of a dove, light upon 
the head of the saint, and dictate to him his 
works. This strange incident prevented Se- 
binianus from executing his desire! 

At ae harshness of the pontiff and 
his insatiable avarice, rendered him so odious 
to the Romans, that a plot was formed against 
his life. Several priests penetrated secretly 
into his apartments, and assassinated him. 

An author of the time relates another ver- 
sion of his death. He affirms that at the mo- 
ment when Sabinianus was occupied ir 
counting his treasures in a secret chamber 
St. Gregory a to him, reproached hin 
with the misfortanes of Rome, and ordere 
him to change his conduct; and that on hi 
refusal he struck him on the head with « 
much violence, that the holy father died c 
his wound, an the 15thof Fe , 605, aft 
having reigned six months. It 1s believe 
that his body was cast without the walls | 
the holy city. 


BONIFACE THE THIRD, SIXTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 606.—Pnocas, Emperor of the East.] 


Ejection of Boniface—His ambition—Phocas gives him the title of universal bishop—Cor 
at Rome—Despotism oe Boniface—His daak. 


THE struggles and intrigues which followed ! 


the death of Sabinianus, prolonged for a whole 
year the vacancy of the see of Rome. 

At length the faction of Boniface the Third 
prevailed. He received the episcòpal ordina- 
tion, and was elevated upon the apostolical 
chair. Born in the holy city, and deacon of 
this church, he had been sent, during the pon- 
tificate of Gre ry, to the court of the empe- 
ror, in the quality of nuncio. This proud pope 


was the first who dared to bear e of 
universal bishop, so long refused by the Ro- 
man pontiffs to the Greek patriarchs, 


ip. 





At this period Phocas governed the em 
This prince, irritated against Cyriacus, 
had refused him admission into the ch 
after the murder of the empress Consta. 
and her — resolved, in order to av 
himself on that prelate, to elevate the = 
Rome above that of Byzantium, and 1 
nated Boniface as universal bishop of a 
churches of Christendom. 

The pontiff immedietely conwoked a a 
and caused it to confirm the title whic 


emperor had given him, by declaring th 
ponderance of his see over that of 
° 
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This same council ibited the re- ' without hesitation in all he shall command 
took place for the ‘ you... .”? 


newal of the intrigues whi 


election of the popes, and ordered that the 


and the people, should | fisherman Simon increased 
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Thus the authority of the successors of the 
in a single day by 


clergy, the 
assemble three devi after the death of the | the will of an execrable murderer, and the 


bishops of Rome, to name their successors. 

of prelates, in all the kingdoms, should not be 
canonical until after con i 
of Rome. 


raised themselves from obedience to 


ecreed that the nomination | de tism. 


ut Boniface did not long enjoy his absolute 


tion by the court | power; he died in the very year of his elec- 
His bull commences in these | tion, on the 12th of November, 606. His re- 


words: ‘We will and ordain that such an | mains were deposited in the church of St. 
one be biehop; and that you shall obey him ! Peter, at Rome. 





BONIFACE THE FOURTH, SIXTY-NINTH POPE. ” 
"— [A. D. 607.—Puocas and Heaacuivs, Emperors of the East.) 


Election of Boniface the Fourth—-The Pantheon changed into a Christian temple—A council 
declares that monks can be promoted to the eptscopacy—The pope changes his residence toa 


monastery— His death. 


Tax disorders which were the precursors 
of the election of a pontiff recommenced on 
the death of Boniface the Third, notwith- 

ing the decrees of the last council, and 
retarded for six moore the — of a 
new pope. At length intrigue and simony 
alerted | to the pontifical throne a priest of 
the Roman church, who took the name of 
Boniface the Fourth. He wae the son of a 

hysician named John, and had been educated 

rom his youth by the monks, who had in- 
structed him in the knowledge ‘of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Thus, to show his thanks to his 
old companions, he overwhelmed them with 
riches, and spread his favours over all the 
religious ordere. 

e tyrant Phocas, desirous of preserving 
the aid of the bishop of Rome, offered to Bo- 
niface the Pantheon, built by Marius Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, thirty years before 
the Christian era, and consecrated, formerly, 
to all the divinities of paganism. The pontiff 
thankfully accepted the offer of the emperor, 
and transformed this splendid building into a 
Christian church, which he solemnly dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, under the name of our 
u of the Rotunda. ; 

ellitus, bishop of London, came at this 

i0d to Italy, and assisted at a council held by 
iface, in 610, to determine rules for, and the 
‘arm of, government of the English churches. 
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Holstenius maintains, that the synod made 
a decree authorising monks to be named bi- 
shops, and to discharge the sacerdotal func- 
tions. The same authority cites a letter from 
Boniface the Fourth to king Ethelbert, in 
which he threatens with excommunication the 
successors of the prince who should oppose 
the ordination of monks. ‘“ The monastic pro- 
fession,” adds the pontiff, is the most fa- 
vourable to prepare men for the ministry of 
Christ. By the sanctity of a cloistered life 
they deserve to be compared to angels; an 
as angels are the messengers of God in heaven, 
so should the monks be his ministers upon 
earth. Besides, do they not resemble the glo- 
rious cherubims in their external forms? The 
cowl, which covers their heads, resembles 
two brilliant wings; the long sleeves of their 
tunics form two others; and we may affirm 
that the extremities of the garment which 
envelopes their body, represent two more 
wings. They have thus six wings like the 
seraphims, and belong tothe highest hierarchy 
of the angels! !”’ 

The holy father pushed bis monastic fanati- 
cism so far as to change his paternal mansion 
into a convent. At length he died, in 614, 
after a pontificate of seven years. Like his 
sar ere he was buried in the church of 

t. Peter. : 


AnP 


DEODATUS THE FIRST, SEVENTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 614.—Hxmactrus, Emperor of the East.] 


- Election of the pontiff—His origin—Letters attributed to him—Uncertainty of the duration of 


his pontificate—Death of the pope. 


Arter the death of Boniface the Fourth, 
Deodatus arrived at the papacy. 


son of a sub-deacon of the church of Rome, 


He was the | who had given him a pious education. From 


his very youth he had acquired, by his hu- 
mility and regular morals, a great — 
for sanctity. 

Soon after his elevation to the throne of 
the church, an epidemical leprosy extended 
its ravages among the poor, who were alwa 
numerous in the holy city. This cruel malady 
communicated itself without touch, and mere- 


ly by the breath of those who were infected, 


with it. Notwithstanding the danger, the vir- 
tuous pontiff visited the sick, and showed an 
evangelical charity in solacing their suffer- 


ings. 

A pious legend adds, that “One day, Deo- 
datus, desirous of encouraging the clergy to 
imitate his example, kissed a leper on the 
forehead, and the sick man was immediately 
cured.” We are entirely ignorant of the other 
actions of the pan iff. 

A letter addressed to Gordianus, bishop of 
Seville, is attributed to him. But it is evi- 
dently — as the see of that city 
was occupied by Isidore, from 600 to 636, an 
interval which includes the reign of Deoda- 
tus. The author of this piece declares that, 
according to the decree of the Holy See, the 
husband and wife who held their children at 
the sacred fount of baptism, should be - 
rated, under pain of excommunication. He 
adds, however, that after having accomplished 
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the ce im the chyrch, they 
ceil e e D i bab sitting anew to the 
sacrament of marriage. 

We are ignorant of the exact period at 
which Deodatus came tothe apostolical throne. 
The duration of his pontificate is not more 
certain, and it is believed that he died in the 
month of November, in the 617. His 
hody was placed in the church of St. Peter. 

Deodatus has left the reputation of a wise 
and virtuous man; and the affection which 
he always exhibited for the poor has justly 
merited for him the name of saint. He was 
— first pontiff whose bulls were sealed with 

During his reign the Persians conquered 
Jerusalem and all Palestine. They immolated, 
by thousands peata aen and nuns. They 
bumed all the churches, seized upon an innu- 
merable quantityof the sacred vases and pre- 
cious shrines, and led into slavery the a 
triarch Zachary, and very many people. But 
that which above all spread universal pie 
among the Christians, was the loss of the 
precious croes of gold, which enclosed a model 
of the true crose. This sacred relic was taken 
away from the adoration of the faithful. There 
remained of all the instruments of the pas- 
sion of our Saviour, but the sponge and the 
lance, which had been sent to Constantinople. 





BONIFACE THE FIFTH, 


SEVENTY-FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 617.—HerracLıvs, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the pontiff—His letters—Conversion of the 


Ethelbert, king of 


and her brother 


ce Ethelber 
ent— Boniface sends presents to the king and queen of Northumberland— 


He makes churches a place of asylum for the wtcked—Hts death— Miracles published .by John 


Moschus. 


Bontrace the Fifth was originally from 
Naples, and a cardinal priest of the order of 
St. Sixtus. He was chosen to succeed Deo- 
datus the First, in the month of December of 
the year 617. We are ignorant of the greater 
part of his actions. 

Bede reports three letters which the pope 
wrote during hie reign. One is addressed to 
Justus, metropolitan of Canterbury; he con- 
gratulates the prelate on the success of his 
apostolical labours, and exhorts lim to perse- 
vere in his missions for the conversion of the 
people of England. He grants to him the 
power of ordaining bishops to facilitate the 
propagation of the gospel; and asa recom- 
pense for his zeal, he sends him the pallium. 

At this time Edwin, the fifth sovereign of 
Northumberland, espoused the princess Ethel- 
berge, sister of Ethelbert, king of Kent. The 
principal condition of the marriage was, that 
the young queen, who had already embraced 
the Christian religion, should be accompanied 
by monks, charged to explain to the monarch 
the new do for the purpose of convert- 
ing him. But, if the prince persisted in the 


belief of his ancestors, she was to enjoy entire 
liberty of conscience, and to be allowed to 
hold intercourse with the priests of her suite, 
and to practise her acts of devotion. 

Boniface being apprised of the favourable 
disposition of Edwin, wrote to him, “King of 
Northuniberland, I thank the true God for 
having enlightened your mind, by making you 
comprehend the vanity of idols. May vot 
soul soon be stricken with the rays of his 
grace, so that your example may draw after 
it the other princes of England, and cause 
them to abandon the superstitions of - 
ism, to lay down at the feet of Christ their 
wisdom and power.” 

Another letter of the holy father was ad- 
dressed to the queen. He lated her 
on having joined, as well as her brother Ethel- 
bert, the ranks of the faithful. He exhorted 
her to apply herself by her example and por 
suasion, to convince sovereign, ber hus- 
band, of the truth of the holy Scriptures, and 
to render him more ardent for the propagation 
of the faith. He sent to them, as ts, in 
the name of the holy epostle Peter, the pro- 
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ingdom of Northumberland, a | seech a monk of the Severian 
— him 


tector of the 
shirt embroid 
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to 


communion 
send a consecrated wafer, consecrated by 


with and a rich man- 
tle to king Edwin. —X received aja priest of his communion. The latter be- 


silver mirror, and an ivory comb, enri 
with carvings, and embossments in gold. 
The pope wishing, as his predecessors, to 
make religion subservient in extending the 
es authority of the Holy See, published 
in all Christian etates a bull, providing that 
malefactors, whatever might be their crimes, 
could not be dragged from the churches where 
they had taken refuge. The churches had 
already become a place of inviolable asylum 


ched | lieving that he had made a convert, hastened 


to carry him a wafer himself. Then the Ca- 
tholic heated some water in our presence, 
and when the liquid was in a boiling state, 
cast in the wafer, which immediately dis- 
solved. Then he took an imperceptible part 
of a wafer, consecrated by an o ox — 
he cast it into a boiling pot, and immediately 
the water lost its heat. To avenge himself 
for his defeat, the Severian. monk fell upon 


for all the wicked ; but Boniface the Fifth was | his advereary, tore from him the rest of the 


the first who converted into a law this usage 

established b i 
The hol 

ber, 625, 


the policy of the priests. 
ther aed on the Poth of Octo- 
er having occupied the pontifical 


wafer, rolled it up in his fingers, cast it on the 
earth, and trampled it under his feet ; but 
aroa thunderbolt annihilated him, and 
the eucharist, glittering with light, mounted 


chair for seven years and six months. He was | gently towards heaven.” The Spiritual Mea- 


interred in the cathedral of St. Peter, at Rame. 
Daring his pontificate appeared the famous 
book of John Moschus, called the Spiritual 
Meadow, in which the burlesque contends 
with the cynical. This John was an Egyptian 
anchorite, who, after having been saved, 
when his country was invaded by the Per- 
sians, had obtained the government of a con- 
vent at Rome. In his work he professes to 
be an eye-witness of all the marvels he re- 
lates. It is well, in order to know the spirit 
of that century, to give a literal tranalation 
of some of his miracles. “In a journey which 
I made to Cilicia,” says the legendary, “TI 
contracted a friendship witha priest who saw 
the Holy Spirit descend upon the. altar at the 
hour of divine service. is priest resolved 
never again to celebrate until he was 
visited y this glorious person of the Trinity ; 
so that it the Holy Spirit was engaged, he 
waited until afternoon prayers before perform- 
ing the ceremony. Near to Ægina, in Cili- 
ia, I was witness to another very singular 
miracle, which confounded the enemies of our 
holy religion. A Catholic monk sent to be- 


'twice a week, and only 
a This existence made so great a noise 
in the 


‘ceived that of 


dow is entirely composed of like recitals, as 
burlesque, obscene, and altogether extraor- 
dinary. John dedicated his work to his dear 
disciple Sophronius, which has led some hie 
torians to cite this latter as the author of the 
— — ay an — a) a 
transported to Jerusalem, and deposited in 

monastery of the abbot, esint Theodosius. 

In France, flourished another monk, named 
St. Riquier, founder of the famous monastery 
of Centula. This pious cenobite, who had 
been converted to the Christian religion by 
two Irish priests, named Caidoc and Tecor 

shed so far the fanaticism of ce, 

e only ate barley bread, oe with ashes, 
ept one night in 


rovince, that the faithful came to» 
gether from all parts to receive his benedic- 
tion. Among other visits, it is said he re- 
bert, who came to ask 
absolution for his sins; but the saint refused 
to grant his request, and declared to him that 
the gates of heaven would never open before 


, kings, oppressors of the people. 





HONORIUS THE FIRST, SEVENTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 625.—Heracriivs, Emperor of the East.] 
The election of Honorius—Conversion of king Edwin—Honorius addresses letters to the Scotch— 


Festival of the exaltation of the cross—Hist 
tic—The council condemns the pontiff—Infallibility of the Holy See—D 


Hoyorius, the son of a consul named Pe- 
tmneus, was origi 


of Monothelism—The becomes a here 
y cath of Honorius. 


| volution, to go to the court of Rome to be 
nally from Campania. He: judged and condemned, according to the ca» 


had scarcely been installed in the Holy See, | nons of the church. But the exarch, wiser 
when he learned that the Lombards had driven | than the holy father, did not even reply to 
away their king, Adalwadus, an orthodox — and made a treaty with Ario 


and had proclaimed Ariovaldus, an 
Asie in his place: a 


the influence of the new monarch | of 


us. 
Towards the end of the year 625, the king 
Northumberland, yielding tothe solicita» 


on the religion of his people, the pontiff wrote tions of queen Ethelberge, and the p 


to Isacins, exarch of 
re-establish 


venna, that he should | of the metropo 


litan of terbury, and o 


ish the dethroned king, and order the | Paulinus of York, determined to embrace the 
— — who ~ approved of this re- | Christian religion. Honoriys recompensed 
OL. 


i 
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these two prelates for this brilliant conversion, 
by authorising them to bear the pallium. He 
then addressed a letter to Edwin to exhort 
him to inform himself in the dogmas of reli- 
gion, and to propagate it among the inhabi- 
tants of Norfolk and Suffolk. He also wrote 
to the Scotch, to induce them to follow in their 
ceremonies the customs of Rome, and to con- 
form to the decision of the council of Nice, 
in celebrating the festival of Easter. 

In the interval, the emperor Heraclius con- 
quered the Persians and re-entered Constanti- 
nople in triumph; leading back the Christians 
who were in captivity, and to whom he had 
restored their liberty. He also brought back 
the true’ cross which Chosroés had carried 
away from Jerusalem fourteen years before. 
This precious relic was deposited in the ca- 
thedral of Constantinople, until the emperor 
sould carry it back to Jerusalem. In the fol- 
lowing year, at the commencement of the 
spring, Heraclius embarked for J@rusalem, 
to thank God for his victories, upon the very 
spot of his passion. When he entered the 
holy city, the patriarch Zachary came to meet 
him at the hedd of his clergy, and received 
from hie hands the cross of the, Saviour, which 
was then enclosed in its case of gold, as it 
had been carried away. The holy prelate ex- 
amined the seals, discovered that they were 
unbroken, and after having opened the case 
with the keys, he drew from it the sacred 
wood, to show to his assistants. The Latin 
church celebrates this glorious event on the 
14th day of September, under the name of 
the exaltation of the cross. The Grecian 
church celebrates on the same day an analo- 

us festival ; not in honour of the return of 

e holy cross, but to recall the recollection 
of the apparition of the Labarum to Constan- 
tine the Great. This last version has induced 
the supposition, that the true cross had been 
really estroyed by the Persians, and that the 
act attributed to Heracline was but an inven- 
tion of the bishops of Rome. 

The heresy of the Monothelites soon caused 
a new scandal in the church, in consequence 
of the publication of the famous Ectheses of 
the emperor Heraclius. It commenced in 
these words: “Wishing to conform to the 
wisdom of the holy fathers, we ise in 
Jesus Christ, the true God, but one will...” 
This bold proposition cast the church into a 
frightful confusion, and we will say with St. 
Augustine, that in these times of darkn 
religion was obscured by the multitude o 
scandals which raised themselves against it. 

s, the venerable bishop of Alexandria, 
desirous of putting an end to the disputes, 
convened a great council, which examined the 
sentiments of the Monothelites, and decreed 
that their opinions were in'conformity with the 
doctrines of the orthodox. They summed up 
the decision of the assembly in nine articles. 
The seventh, which is the most remarkable, 
establishes, that the fathers -recognise with 
Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, that there 
exists in Jesus Christ but one will or opera- 
tion. This opinion was adopted by the pre- 


lates, under the specious, pretext of leadi 
back the Severites to ae . * 
Sergius, on his part, convoked a synod in 
his diocese, and approved of the proceedings 
of the coyncil held by Cyrus. But Sophonius, 
a monk of Jerusalem, condemned this error, 
which he treated as a heresy, and wished to 
constrain the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Constantinople toa solemn retraction. Sergius, 
who was aware of the mischief-making spirit 
of the monks, addressed himself to Ro- 
man pontiff, to oblige this monk to keep 
silence upon questions which might make 
streams of blood to flow in the East. 
Honorius replied to the patriarch: “ Your 
letter informs us of new dispntes from words 
started by a certain Sophronius, formerly a 
monk, now bishop of Jerusalem. We approve 
of our brother.Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, 
who teaches with you, that there is but a single 
operation in Jesus Christ; and we severely 
blame this monk for having gone near you to 
combat your doctrines, and whose pride has 
been humbled by the force of your eloquence. 
The letter which you have addre tou 


shows that your decisions are the dictates o 


much —— and foresight, and we 
praise you for having abridged the new word, 
which might scandalize simple minds. 

In accordance with — example, we, con- 
fess a single will in Christ, because, by his 
incarnation he did not receive original sin ; he 
took only the nature of man as it was created 
before sin had corrupted it. The wisdom of 
councils and the Scriptures, does not authorize 
us to teach one rather than two operations, 
and our intelligence does not conceive of this 
double faculty in the divine and human will 
of Christ. 

t“ We should reject the word operation, be- 
cause it appears to express at once, cause and 
effect, and may lead the faithful to confound- 
ing the work with the will, which has pro- 
duced it. Still, if I condemn the double sense 
of this word, it is on account of the scandal 
which it would introduce into the church, b 
permitting common minds to confound us wi 
the Nestorians and Eutychians ; for it would 
import but little to admit the word operation. 
We profess these sentiments to you, that you 
may teach them in unison swith us. 

“Those who attribute one or two natures 
to Christ, and affirm that it accomplishes one 
or two — outrage the mdjesty of God ; 
for the Creator, not having been created, can- 
not have one or two natures. I declare to you 
this principle, to show the conformity of my 
faith with yours, and that we may remain 
always animated’ by the same spirit. 

« We have written to our brothers — and 
Sophronens, to put an end to their idle goar 
rels, and not insist upon new terms, will or 
operation. We invite them to say with n 

t- Christ is an only God, who, by the ai 
of two na does that which is divine, or 
that which is human. We have also com- 
manded the envoys who brought us the sy- 
nodical letter from the bishop of Jerusale 
not to speak in future of two operations; and 
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they have promised to conform to our will if 
the patriarch of Alexandria ceased — 
or spea oo the unity of the operation of Jesus 


The letters of the pontiff were received 
without opposition from the bi of the 
East, and the heresy of the M ites, sus- 
tained by the entire Greek church, found 
atself still more powerful under the protection 
of Honorius the First. 

The pope died in 638, after a — of 
twelve hie ag to the chronology of 
Anastasius the Librarian. 

se — to an — — 
gave, during his reign, an o ox patri 
to the Maronites. = 

Vicelinus assures us, that this pope was 
distinguished for the purity of his morals and 
his charities to the poor. He conformed, at 
least, to the spirit of his age, which made the 
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virtues and merits of the pontiffs to consist 
in their love for founding churches and mo- 
nasteries ; for he gave more than three thou- 
sand Roman pounds to convents; he covered 
the dome of St. Peters with copper plates, 
which he took from the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, and renewed the sacred vases of 
that cathedral. 

Honorius, dead in the odour of sanctity, was 
not at first censured by any ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; but some years after the sixth 
ral council declared that this pontiff w olly 
participated in the.impiety of Sergius. 

etters were publicly given to the flames, with 
those of other Monothelites, and the fathers 
exclaimed, “ Anathemas upon Honorius the 
heretic.” The seventh and eighth ecumeni- 
cal synods confirmed this judgment, and de- 
clared that popes were not infallible! ! ! 


— nP 


SEVERINUS, THE SEVENTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 639.—Hxracxivs, Emperor of the East.) 


Election of Severinus—He is besieged in the palace of the Lateran—The soldiers pillage the 
treasury of the Holy See—The pope suspected of being a Monotholite—His cheracter—His 


death—Vacancy in the Holy See. 

Arter the death of Honorius, a — 
named Sorerinus, a Roman by birth, arriv 
at the sovereign pontificate; but he could not 
exercise the sacerdotal functions until the 
following year, his election not having been 
confirmed by the emperor. 

The holy father, by his steadiness in re- 
fusing his approbation to the Ectheses of He- 
raclins, having excited the wrath of the car- 
tulary Maurice, the latter assembled the 
soldiers and thus addressed them: ‘Com- 
rades, Honorius died without paying you the 
arrears due to you, and the treasures have 
been increased by sums sent from Constanti- 
nople for the pay of the troops. The succes- 
sor of this avaricious priest, in contempt of 
solemn eee oe to pay a legiti- 
mate debt, and repels our just r tions. 
Now, if we wish to receive the price of the 
blood which we shed for the empire, we have 
but one way, that of employing force and of 
doing justice to ourselves.” 

Rendered furious by this discourse, the sol- 
diers re arms and ee 
palace o teran to pillage it; mas- 
sive resisted their efforts for three days, 
and Severinus, at the head of his clergy, 
coamer ony efended the treasures of 
church. At length, worn out with fatigue 


treasure chamber, upon the bullion chamber, 
and upon the galleries, filled with immense 
treasures, sent by emperors and kings, or de- 
posited by patricians and consuls, to nourish 
the poor, or to bring back the captive. Then 
they discovered how the intentions of the 
pious donors had been treated with contempt, 
since their presents, shut up in the treasury 
of the popes, served, not to solace the mise- 
ries of men, but to indulge the luxury and 
debauchery of the Roman clergy. 

The cartulary wrote to the exarch at Ra- 
venna, to render him an account of what he 
had done, and Isalius immediately came to 
Rome, to confirm, as he said, the election of 
Severinus to the epi l see of that city. 
He drove off the principal clergy, who might 
have been able to excite the populace againet 
acts of military despotism, and sent them 
into exile in different provinces. Then: he 


made — hem in Sya ie a the 
palace of tho Lateran, and during eight 
the soldiers were employed in carrying off he 


gold, furniture, ornaments, and precious vases, 
which filled the dwelling of the pontiffe. 
Severinus at length, discerning that the power 
of the sword’ was still more redoubtable than 
that of the cross, determined to subscribe to 


the Ectheses of the em r; and, in retu 
— — 


and wounds, the servants of the pope de-| received from the y to govern 
manded a capitulation.. Maurice nded | the church. 


the combat, — the — and accom- 
ied b judges me, penetrated 
Beneath the rool o 


this rich edifice. They 
placed seals on the upon the saloons 


vest 
EE einen, vases, wad’ eruwus: upon the 


~ 


Some historians maintain that the pontiff 
was not a Monothelite, and that he did not 
partake of the heresy of the prince. Others 
rely npon irresistible proofs, and cite a letter 
from patriarch of Alexandria, whi-b 


eS a ee be 


e 


indicates positively the sending of the Ecthe- 
ses of Heraclius w the sovereign pontiff, and 


of his forced adhesion after the attack on the | of 


pan of the Lateran, by the soldiers of 
urice. Thus it is proved, that Severinus 
was a heretical pope, were it not for the ob- 
jection that, not having been ordained at the 
time of his abjuration, the Holy Spirit had not 
been able to communicate to him the light of 
infallibility, which would then submit the 
divine will to the caprice of pe 

Apart from this, the pontiff was esteemed 
for his virtues, his mildness, his love for the 
poor, and the care which he took in renewing 
the famous Mosaics of the roof of the 
cathedral. The duration of his reign has not 
been exactly determined; still, the general 
opinion places the epoch of his death in the 

ear 640. He was interred in the church of 
t. Peter at Rome. 

After the death of Severinus, the Holy See 
remained vacant for four months and twenty- 
nine days, in consequence of the intrigues of 
Heraclius, who protracted the elections to gain 
time to submit the Greeks and Latins to his 
Ectheses. Still, the difficulty for the emperor 
was not to cause his belief on Monothelism 
to be accepted by the Christians of the East, 
sufficiently prompt of themselves to cling to 
decisions formerly made, and always Cer 
to diecuse and seek for modifications of dog- 
mas, but he wished besides to impose his 
opinions on the Latin bishops. 
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These findizg themselves sustained by the 


nobility and the rejected the adoption 
the Ectheses, ae eae to name a pontiff 


who partook of their sentiments. The agents 
of the emperor on their side, in conformity 
with the orders they had received, put in- 
trigue and corruption to work, and rejected 
the candidates who refused ta. en In ad- 
vance to conform to the wishes of Heraclius. 
St. Sophroneus, patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
one of those who had most strongly opposed 
the prince, engaged, in consequence of this, 
in a violent polemical controversy with the 
Monothelites. He had traversed the East to 
examine the libraries, and had already made 
three enormous volumes, with passages from 
the fathers, favourable to his opinions; when, 
at the very moment he was about to go to 
Rome to present his labours to the Italian 
clergy, he fell dangerously sick and foresaw 
that his end was approaching. He then called 
to Jerusalem, Stephen of Dora, the first of his 
suffragans; he climbed with him on Calvary, 
and after having made him swear by the con- 
secrated host, that he would obey him faith- 
fully, he said to him, “go to the bishops of 
Italy and do not cease to press on them the 
condemnation of the impious novelties which 
Heraclius wishes to introduce into Ca 

licism.”? Stephen of Dora obeyed his me- 


og-|tropolitan, and immediately embarked for 


Rome. 





JOHN THE FOURTH, SEVENTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 640.—Hxracrius and Constantine, Emperors of the East.] 


Election of John—Birth of the’ 


if—Ectheses of the emperor Heracltus—John condemns the 


—— the Monothelites—Disputes between the monks and the priests— Death of John the 
ourtn. 


Jony the Fourth, the son of the scholastic 
enantius was born in Dalmatia. He was 
named bishop of Rome by the people, the 
clergy, and the grandees; and his election 
having been confirmed by the chief of the 
— he immediately mounted the Holy 


Before pureuing the recital of the religious 
wars, it is necessary to give a definition of the 
Ectheses of Heraclius, which then caused so 
great disorders in the church. This famous 
edict commenced by a profession of the ortho- 
dox faith in the Trinity ; then it explained the 
incarnation by establishing the distinction of 
the two natures; and preserving thd unity of 
the two s. The author thas concludes: 
‘We attribute to the word of God, that is to 
say, to the incarnate Word, all the divine and 
human operations of Christ. From the doc- 
trine of the councils. we say that a single 
power executes these two operations; and that 
they both proceed from the incarnate Word, 
without division, confusion, or succession. 








“We do not employ the term, ‘a single 
operation,’ but as it is found in the writings 
of the fathers ; because it might seem strange 
to common minds; and because we fear that 
our enemies might seize upon it to combat 
the established belief in the double nature of 
Jesus Christ. We reject the term, ‘two ope- 
rations,’ because this expression is not found 
in the works of the doctors of the church; and 
because it would admit being interpreted, 
to recognize in Christ two — that 
is to say two persons, the one wishing the ac- 


' complishment of the sacrifice of the cross, the 


other opposing itself to the punishment—an 
impious thought and opposed to the doctrine 
of the fathers. 

“The heretic Nestorius, in dividing the in- 
carnation, did not dare to say that the two 
Sons of God, imagined by him, had two wills: 
he recognized, on the — a single voli- 
tion in these two persons. hus the Catho- 
lies, who do not conceive but a single nature 
in Christ, cannot admit in him two powers 
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which are combative. Then, we confess, 
with the fathers, a single will in the incarnate 
word; and, we believe, that his fi ani- 
mated by a soul, possessing activity with rea- 
eon, has — es lished Sear — 
action, and opposed the divine Spirit which is 
— to him arpoa 

This formula of Monothelism was com 
by the patriarch Sergius, and published in the 
name of the emperor Heraclius, who support- 
ed it with all his authority until his death. 
After the death of this prince, the political 
face of affairs changed in the East. Hera- 
clins had left the empire to his son Constan- 
tine; but, before he was fairly seated on his 
throne, the empress Martina, sustained by the 
patriarch Pyrrhus, poisoned the young prince, 
to elevate to his place her younger son. The 
senate and people punished the assassin 
paon a new emperor or the throne, an 

orced Pyrrhus to resign the see of Constanti- 
nople in favour of the patriarch Paul, a fa- 
natical supporter of Monothelism. 

The church of the West renewed its efforts 
to extinguish the schism, and lanched terri- 
ble anathemas against the Greeks. John the 
Fourth, at the instigation of Stephen of Dora, 
assembled a numerous council and condemn- 
ed the Ecthesis, as well as all its favourers 
and adherents. The bishops of Africa has- 
tened to follow this example, and the pastors 
of the provinces of Byzacenum, Numidia, and 
Mauritania, did not spare, in their sentences, 
neither the- ancient Monophysites, nor those 
who had succeeded them. 

After the adjournment of the council, the 

hastened to expedite its proceedings to 
court of peep i with an apostoli- 

cal letter, in which bis holiness sought to at- 
tenuate the enormity of the heresy of his 
predecessor Honorius, admitting all the while 
that he had partaken of the errors of the 


schismatics. This singular apo! in which 
the most authentic prodeadings ors denied 
by pope John, thus terminated: “We have 
learned that there has been sent from Con- 
—— an edict, to constrain the bishops 
of the West to condemn the council of Chal- 
cedon and the letter of St. Leo; but the efforts 


posed | of the enemies of God have been fruitless, 


and we trust that the emperor, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, will declare himsclt in favour of 
orthodoxy, and publicly cancel the infamous 
Ecthesis of Heraclius, which is yet aftixed to 
the gates of all the churches of new Rome, to 
the great scandal of the faithful?” 

During the following year, 641, John sent 
the abbot Martin, a pious and faithful man, 
to ransom the Christian captives who were in 
slavery. He instructed him at the same time 
to transport from Illyria and Dalmatia, the 
relics of the holy martyrs Venantius, Anasta- 
sius, and Maur; and when the sacred re- 
mains were brought to Rome, he received 
them with great pomp, and interred them in 
an oratory which he constructed in the 
midst of the church of the Lateran. 

During this pontificate, violent religious 
quarrels occurred between the secular and 
regular clergy, who pursued each other with 
an implacable hatred. The ecclesiastics, not 
being able to endure that the monks should 
have the right of placing priests in churches 
which had.been given to them by the bish 
complained to the of the scandal of this 
abuse ; but the politic John refused to admit 
their claims, and solemnly confirmed the 
privileges granted to the monks, in considera- 
tion of the services they had always rendered 
to the Holy See. 

This pontiff died at Rome in 641, after a 
reign of eighteen months and some days, an 
was interred in the cathedra! of St. Peter. 





THEODORE THE FIRST, 


SEVENTY-FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 641.—Constantivs, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the pontiff—His letter to the patriarch of Constanttnople—He condemns the Ecthesis 
of Heraclius— Paul of Constantinople treats with contempt the remonstrances of the pope—The 
pope tnts Stephen of Dora his vicar tn Palestine—Retraction of Pyrrhus—Profession of 
fauk of the patriarch of Constantinople—Condemnation of Pyrrhus—Excommumication of 
Paul of Constantinople— Death of Theodore the First. 


Turopore obtained the Holy See some 
time after the death of John the Fourth; his 
election was confirmed by the exarch of Ra- 
venna. This pope was by birth a Greek, and 
the son of a patriarch of Jerusalem. At the 
commencement of his pontificate, he received 
synodical letters from Paul, recently elected 
to the see of Constantin le, and from the 
bishops who had ordained him. 

The holy father replied to the patriarch in 
these terms: “The reading of your letters, 
my dear brother, has apprised us of the pu- 


tity of your faith; but we are surprised that 
, they do not condemn the edict affixed, to the 
‘great scandal of the faithful, in all the streets 
of your city. The dogmas, confirmed by so 
many council ould noi be corrected by 
Heraclius nor Pyrrhus,—for thus the fathers, 
who prescribed, would have usurped the 
name of saints, and ehould be deprived of 
their celestial beatitude. 

t Onr astonishment is increased by leaming 
that the bishops who consecrated you have, 
three times, called the hereżical Pyrrhus, 
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holy. This unworthy priest made, as a pre- 
text for que see of Constantinople, his 
eat age and his infirmities ; whilst we know 
that he obeyed the terror with which the ha- 
tred of the le inspired him. this 
voluntary abandonment of his church, does 
not — him of his Spee; and during 
his whole life, unless he is regularly con- 
demned, you may expect a schism, or fear 
lest he should lay pretensions to the see 
which en sim 
‘Still, through a sentiment of affection for 
your person, we have given instructions to the 
archdeacon Siricus, and to Martin our deacon 
and nuncio, to represent us in a council, 
which you will assemble, to examine canoni- 
cally the case of this heretic. Do not defer 
his examination under the pretext that you 
cannot equitably judge an absent bishop; his 
presence at the synod is not necessary, since 
you have his writings. Besides, haye not his 
excesses brought scandal on the faithful? 
Has he not praised Heraclius? An abominable 
crime, since that prince has censured the 
faith of the fathers. Has he not approved of 
the subscription to the infamous Ecthesis, 
which encloses a pretended symbol? Has he 
not surprised the Vignano of many bishope, 
by inducing them, by his example, to sub- 
scribe to this condemnable letter? Finally, 
has he not insolently caused it to be put up 
in the streets of Constaatinople, in contempt 
of the severe warnings of our predecessor. 

“Thus, when yoa diail have examined these 
accusations in your assembly, you will ex- 
communicate him, and depose him from the 
priesthood, not only for the preservation of 
the faith, but even the security of your own 
ordination. If his partizans offer obstacles to 
your justice, and wish to excite a schism, you 
will render their efforts impotent by obtaining 
from the emperor an order which will con- 
strain the guilty to Ve before us, as we 
have already demanded from the prince.” 

The opinions of Theodore were not listened 
to, and the patriarch Paul affected even a 
contemptuous disdain for the remonstrances 
of the Holy See. 

Sergius, metropolitan of the island of Cy- 
prus wrote to the pontiff, complaining of the 
conduct of the clergy of Constantinop e. For 
himself, he dec that he recognized the 
primacy of the church of Rome, founded on 
the power given to the apostle Peter. He 
boasted of his attachment to the faith of St. 
Leo, and anathematized the Ecthesis affixed 
in the Grecian capital. ‘Until to-day,” says 
he in his letter, “we have preserved silence 
on the errors of our brethren, hoping that they 
would abandon their heresy to return to the 
Catholic faith; but their obstinacy has forced 
us to break with them, to follow the opinions 
of Arcadius our holy uncle, by conforming to 
the orthodox communion of your tnese. 
Such are our own sentiments, as well as those 
of our clergy and province !” 

, Shief of the diocese of Dora, and 
first suffragan of Jerusalem, also addressed 
complaints to the pope on the disorders 
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which the faction of Peal of Constantinople 
caused in Palestine. “Sergius,” he wrote, 
“bishop o! doppa; after the retreat of the 
Persians, seized upon the vicariate of Jem- 
salem, without any ecclesiastical form, and is 


only sustained by the secular istrates: 
he Tas even ordained several bishops, de- 


pendant on that see. Still, these latter, though 
well knowing that their election was irregu- 
lar, and desirous of being maintained in their 
bishoprica, have not attached themselves to 
the patriarch of the imperial city by ap- 
proving of the new doctrine.” 

The pontiff, to thank Stephen for his sub- 
mission, named him his vicar in Palestine; 
and, by the same letters, he granted him 
power to arrest the disorders of the churches 
of that ponie, by deposing the prelates 
1 y 


Tenny a inted by Sergius of Joppa. 

Stephen iernii the orders of the hols fa- 

ther; still, he refused to nominate to the va- 

cant sees; not recognizing in Theodore the 

right to create bishops without the permission - 
the prince. 

The prelates of Africa then declared against 
Monothelism, and addressed their letters to 
the court of Rome. The abbot Maximus, a 
man celebrated for the sanctity of his morals 
and the purity of his faith, undertook the 
conversion of hus, and the force of his 
reasoning was such, that in a conference he 
compelled the latter to retract. Ten years 
later, the venerable Maximus expiated his 
attachment to the church by an atrocious 
punishment, and the executioner was a pon- 
tiff of Rome! The converted heretic quitted 
Africa and came to Italy to demand from God 

on for his sins. According to custom, he 
performed his devotiote at the tomb of the 
apostles. He was then admitted to present 
to the holy father a writing, in which were 
anathematized the doctrines that he or his 
predecessors had sustained against the faith. 

This public manifestation of the return of 
Pyrrhus to orthodoxy, filled Theodore with 
joy. He opened to the treasures of St. 

eter, to make largesses to the people, and 
seated him on one side of the altar, honouring 
him as bishop of Constantinople. The holy 
father anya all his expenses, add furnish- 
ed him with the means necessary to main- 
tain, with pomp, the dignity. of patriarch. 

Thus Pyrrhus, having voluntanly descended 
from his see, soon repented of having abdi- 
cated his power, and abjured his belief to 
return to greatness! So ardent is the desire 
for rule among priests, and so many inexpli- 
cable contradictions does the ecclesiastical 
spirit offer. 

His apostacy induced the defection of other 
oriental bishops. The three primates, Colom- 
bus of Numidia, Stephen of — and 
Reparatus of Mayritania, addressed a synodi- 

letter to the pontiff, with the approbation 
of all their suffragans, in favor of Pyrrhu 
and reclaimed his reinstallation in the see 
Constantinople. 

Paul, menaced by a deposition, and urged 
by the legates of the pontiff who exhorted 


. ` 
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ium to explain in what sense he understood 
the symbol of a single will in Jesus Christ, 
— — to — S the court e — a 

atical letter, for t se of deciding 
thet aestion which divided. Christendom. 
After having glorified his own charity towards 
the faithful, and his patience towards his 
enemies, who overwhelmed him with inju- 
ries and calumnies, he declared his faith in 
the incarnation, and added, “we believe that 
the will of Christ is single, because our intel- 
ligence rejects the idea of attributing to God 
a double action, and of teaching that he him- 
self combatted himself by admitting persons 
into himself. 

& Still we do not wish to confound these two 
natures. in order, by establishing the one, to 
revoke the existence of the other. But we 
will say, that his flesh, animated by a reason- 
ble spirit, and enriched with all its divine 
power by the personality, has a volition in- 
separable from that of the’ Word, which 
- caused it to accomplish all its actions. 

t Thus the flesh does not perform any opera- 
tion natural to — cannot act by its own 
impulse against the order of the Word; it was 
obedient to its law, and only produced the 

henomena which emanate from him. We 

o not wish to blaspheme the humanity of 
Christ by saying, that it was raled by the ne- 
cessities of nature, and that in rejecting the 
sufferings of the cross, it merited the same 
reprimand as the apostle St. Peter. 

* Behold the sense in which we interpret the 
refusal of the ion, and these words of the 
evangelist, ‘I — ed from Heaven, not to 
do my will, but that of Him who sent me.’ 
We are taught by these words negativeiy: 
we believe that Christ does not say who 
is but only who he is not, as in this passage, 
‘I have committed neither sin nor iniquity.’ 
Paul, to give more force to his decisions, cites 
in his own favour the authority of the fathe 
and thus closes, ‘The bishops Sergius an 
Honorius, the one of the new, the other of the 
ancient capital of the empire, were of the 
opinion which I profess.’ fie names the 
patriarch of Constantinople before the Roman 
pontiff, to show the — of the Greek 
metropolis over the Holy See. 

This letter did not appease the discontent 
of the pope, nor suspend the complaints of 
the bishops of the West, and of Africa. Then 
Paul besought the prince to arrest the disor- 
ders, by publishing an edict which should put 
an end to the disputes and impose silence on 
the two parties. 

In this decree, called Typus, the emperor 
first stated the question, then cited summaril 
the reasons for and against Monothelism, an 
then aa “Wwe prohibit D 
jects from uting upon ogmas of one 
will and cae Operation, or of two wills and 
two operations. We approve of the decisions 
of the fathers upon the incamation of the 


Word, ordering all to follow the doctrines 
taught by the Holy — the Geumeni- 
cal councils and the works which are the rule 


of the church. We prohibit from adding any 


our ind) 
other ecclesiastics, shall be de 

excommunicated and driven from 
nasteries; the great shall lose their dignities 


an 
despo 








yore desiring to inter- 
or 


g to irreligious sentiments 
rivate interests. 
“We desire that the state of tranquillity, 


which e before these discussions com- 
menced, 

had never been; and to' leave no pretext to 
those who wish to dispute without any termi- 
nation we order the writings affix 


uld be re-established, as if they 


to the 
vestibule of the cathedral of Constantinople, 


and of the other metropolises of the em 
to be taken down. * — 


“Those who shall dare to contravene the 


present ordinance, will be submitted to the 


terrible judgment of God, and will encounter 
ation., Patriarchs, bishops, and 
d; monks 
their mo 


d places ;.the principal citizens shall be 

iled of their roperty, and others 

— and banished from our states.” 
The emperor Constantius was no more fortu- 


nate than his predecessors, and could not ar- 


fest the troubles of the church, for the priests 


are obstinate in evil; they maintain the most 


extravagant and ridiculous errors, and when 
they have’ been a long time debated, they 
adopt them as articles of faith, and impose 
them on human credulity. 

Theodore evinced great intolerance in the 
theological discussions about Monotholism ; 
and spn the simple suspicion that Pyrrhus 
retired, since his retraction, to Ravenna, pro- 
fessed the heresy anew, he assembled some 
bishops in the church of St. Peter, and pro- 
nounced a terrible anathema against him. 

We are assured that he profaned the wine 
of the consecrated cup by mixing with it the 
ink which he used to sign the condemnation 
of Pyrrhus. Ecclesiastical authors justify this 
sacrilegious act, under the pretext that this 
use was confined to Greek prelates. The 
existence of this custom proves, at least, that 
the Christians of the East did not yet admit 
the dogma of the real presence in the eucha- 
rist, and did not believe in transubstantiation. . 
If they believed that the bread and wine were 
the body and blood of God, would the pontiff 
have dared, in the presence of a synod, to 
mingle the Christ with profane matter? 

Cardinal Baronius maintains, that Theodore 
condemned in a new council the formu 
of the emperor Constantius, and anathematized 
the patriasch of Constantinoplé. Still, authors 
who have narrated the holding of this assem- 
bly, do not speak of the Typus, nor of the ex- 
communication of Paul, which induces us to 
presume that he was anathematized shortly 
after, and only when the holy father had 
learned that the letters and warnings of his 
legates were unable to lead him back to the 
Roman faith. 

As soon as Paul was apprised of his deposi- 
tion, he closed the church of the Orthodox, situ- 
ated in the palace of Placidius; he prohibited 
the — who inhabited this | i 
residence, irom celebrating divine service, 
and pursued them with bitterness, as well as 
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the Catholic bishops and the simple faithful. 

Some were banished, and others thrown into 
ison; and some were beaten and rent with 
ows from rods. 

Whilst his embassadors were exposed to 
the fury of his = pontiff was occu- 
pied with transferring the bodies of the holy 
martyrs Primus and Felician into the mag- 
nificent church of St. n, and erected an 
oratory to St. Sylvester in the prae of the 
Lateran, and another to the blessed martyr 
Euplus, beyond the gate of St. Paul’s. 

Notwithstanding the care which he gave to 
his controversy with the Monothelites, aad 
which absorbed almost all his time, Theodore 
did not neglect any occasion of extending the 
influence of the see of Rome over the church- 
es of the West. He entered into active inter- 
course with the — clergy, and hisopinions 
ruled the seventh council of Toledo. also 
corresponded with the ecclesiastics of Gaul, 
and directed the third council which was 
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held in that country by order of Clovis che 
Second. By his instigation the creed of 
Nice was approved of, and thus the Monothe- 
lite heresy was prevented from being propa- 
gated in France. 

Theodore even carried his solicitude to the 

rovinces of the Low Countries, where St. 
er laboured for the conversion of the infi- 
dels with Mommolin, Eberitan, and Bertin. 
It was by his councils that these missionaries 
converted some influential lords, and founded 
different religious houses; amongst other, the 
celebrated monastery of Sithien or Saint Ber- 
tin, in which, a oen later, the usurper 
Pepin the Gross confined the last heir of the 
Merovingian dynasty. 

In the midst of this active life, the pontiff 
was attacked by a grievous malady, of which 
he died in 649, after a reign of about eight 

ears. He was interred in the church of St. 
eter, 





MARTIN THE FIRST, SEVENTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 649.—Constantius, Emperor of the East.] 
Election of Martin the First—His birth and education—Council at Rome—Discourse of the 


econd session of the council of the 
the council—Letter of the 
orruptrons of the clergy—Martin ts carried 


— f Constantinople obtains the favour of 


Martin the Firat was of a distinguished 
birth, and originally from Tudertum or Todi, 
in the province of Tuscany. From his early 
infancy he had been confided to skillful mas- 
ters, who developed his aptitude for study. 
He terminated his Topas course, and 
acguired a perfect knowledge of the art of 
eloquence; still, hie piety having led him to 
examine the vanity of buman affairs, he 
learned that the wisdom of an orator and a 
philosopher, was a dangerous rock for the 
safety of the soul. He then determined to 

ounce the grandeurs of the age, and to 

rate himself entirely to God, by em- 
bracing the ecclesiastical state, in which, be- 
sides, he hoped to obtain an honourable post. | 

In all the functions which he performed, 
the holy minister exhibited a great zeal for 
religion, and was distinguished for his ability 
and prof 


intrigues of hie rivals, he was nominated as 
pontiff by the people, the clergy, and the: 
grandees of Rome, and his election was im- 
mediately confirmed by the emperor Constans, 
who ordered his agents tọ use all their influ- 
ence to render the new head of the church 





ound wisdom. In a month and a half :of Alexandria and Constantinople, 
after the death of Theodore, in spite of the | Sergius, and by their successors 


that there existed in Jesus Christ 


—Examtatton of the Ectheses—Judgment 


to the,emperor—The prince wishes to arrest the pontiff— 


the 
the 


from Rome—lInsults offered to the f{— 
pope— Martin the Fee sent into Pies 


estroy the last hopes of the heretics, he as- 
sembled in the palace of the Lateran, in the 
chapel of the Seviour, called Constantienne, a 
council of five hundred bishops, and submit- 
ted to their judgment all the religious ques- 
tions which troubled the churches. 

The synod ‘remained together several 
months, and held five sessions, which are 
— onic oe gA in the style of ne 

ay, perhaps the place r - 
cause, the convoked prelates alone had the 
right of entering the assembly. The first 
sitting took place on the 5th of October, 649, 
N ylactus, prothonotary of the Roman 
church, spoke and besought the pontiff to ex- 
plain the cause of the corwocation of the 
council. Martin thus expreestd himself, “My 
brethren, we have to examine the errors in- 
troduced ‘into Christianity by the patriarchs 

s and 
ul and 


Pyrrhus. Ei since the 


t years have 


pae of this bul) of scandal, in which 


rgius decided*in nine different propositione, 
but a single 
rson, in which the divinity and humanity 


lended themselves; a condemnabdle heresy 


favourable to the Typus. But the purity of | which fortified the errors of the Acephalites. 
his faith, and the councils of -i in mi | This patriarch then pronounced an anathema 
.Qetormiın 


who was then in the holy ci against those who did not ke of hig cul 
him to take a contrary aa. and to, pable belief; and not ody did he spread 
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abroad this doctrine, but he even composed, 
in the name of the emperor Heraclius, that 
famous Ectheseg of scandal. It maintains, 
with the impious Apollinariue, that there exists 
in Christ bat a single will as the consequence 
of a single operation; he dared to affix this 
sacrilegious bull on the gates of his church, 
and caused it to be approved by several chiefs 
of the clergy, whose religion he overreached. 

“ Pyrrhus, the successor of this patriarc 
also subscribed to this culpable edict, anc 
through the influence of his example, illus- 
trious prelates were drawn into the schism. 
Later, tance led him to our feet; he 

nted a petition, written with his own 

d, — heresy which he and his 
predecessors maintained against the Ca- 
tholic faith; but, he has since returned like 
a dog to his vomit, and we have been obliged 
to punish his crime by a canonical deposition. 

“The new patriarc openly accepts the Ec- 

_theses of Sergius, and has undertaken to 
prove its orthodoxy. As a punishment for his 
audacity, we have pronounced our anathema 
against him. In imitation of Sergius, he has 
overreached the religion of the prince, and 
has perenaded him to publish, under the 
name of T a decree, which destroys the 
Catholic falh, by prohibiting the faithful from 
employing the terms, ‘one or two wills,’ and 
which leaves us to su that Jesns Christ 
is without will, and has not accomplished any 
operation. Still further, far from being touch- 
ed with repentance on learning his deposition, 
he hae given way to sacrilegious violence ; has 
closed our church in the palace of Placidius ; 
has plunged into prison the legates of our see ; 
has stricken with rods orthodox priests; and 
has. finally, condemned to the torture a great 
number of monks. 

“Our ecessors displayed all Christian 
charity and prudence by using prayers and 
reprimands towards the bishops of Constanti- 
nople; bút these prelates have closed their 
minas against apostolical counsel and remon- 
strance. I have then thought it necessary to 
aseemble you, that all being assembled in the 
presence of God, who sees and judges us, we 
might deliberate upon the guilty and their 
sacrilegious errors. May each one then pro- 
noance freely, according to the inspiration of 
the Holy Spint.” 

The fetter of the metropolitan of Ravenna, 
who excused himself for not being able to 
come to the synod, was publicly read; then 
they regalated the forms by which to proceed 
to the condemnation of the Monothelites. 

The second session was held on the eighth 
of the same month. The holy father ordered 
that the accusation against the heretics should 
be drawn in form by the parties in- 
terested, or by the dean and notary of the 
Roman charch. bylactus thus spoke ; 
“} announce to your beatitade, that Stephen, 

: of Dora, first saffragan of Jerusalem, 
is at the door of the charch in which we are 
essermnbled, and sacks ission to present 


H 


himself before you.” poe gave di 


to admit bim to the ; 
Vor. I. T 
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The doors were opened and the prelate, in- 
troduced by the master of ceremonies, pre- 
sented his request to the synod. The notary, 
Anastasius, read the address, translating it 
from Greek into Latin. It contained an ex- 
planation of the first troubles in the East; the 
articles pon by Cyrus of Alexandria ; the 
letter of St. Sophronius, who ordered him to 
come to Rome to condemn the heretics; and 
finished by recalling the complainte which 
had been already made to Theodore against 
Sergius of Joppa. We will cite the last words 
of his request. “I have executed the orders 
of the defunct holy father against heretical 
prelates, and I have not consented to admit 
them to the orthodox communion, until I re- 
ceived a retraction written with their own 
hand. All these abjurations have been re- 
mitted to pope Martin the First. ` 

“Still, I beseech you, my brethren, to be 
willing to listen to the demand which my hu- 
mility addresses to you, in the name of the 
prelates, the Catholic people of the East, and 
the glorious Sophronius. We beseech you 
to dissipate, by your wisdom, the remains of 
the heresy, and cause evangelical charity to 
succeed the blind fanaticism which impels 
the faithful into interminable wars.” ; 

The synod also received the complaints of 
many abbots and Greek priests, or monks, 
who asked for the condemnation of the Mo- 
nothelites. The old petitions, addressed to 
the Holy See, against Cyrus, Sergius, and 
their adherents, were then read. Then the 

ntiff, rising from his chair, thus expressed 

imself: ‘There are enough complaints, my 
brethren, inst these culpable wretches. 
Time would fail us to produce before you all 
the remonstrances which have been addressed 
to us by Catholics. We are sufficiently in- 
structed in the guilt of the heretics, and we 
can remit to the coming session the canonical 
examination of the writings of each of the 
accused.” 

The assembly having met nine days after- 
wards, the sitting was commenced by an ex- 
amination of the works of Theodore, bishop 
of Pharan. Martin cited several passages 
from the fathers, which condemned the errors 
of this prelate. The seven articles of Cyrus 
of Alexandria, were then examined, as well 
as the letter of Sergius of Constantinople, 
which approved of them, by pronouncing an 
anathema against those who did not recognize 
in Jesas Christ a single theandric operation. 
They commented on the passage of St. Denis, 
bishop of Athens, cited by Cyrus, and drawn 
from the letter of Caius. He finished thus: 
“Finally, Christ has done neither divine ac- 
tions as a God, nor human operations as a 
man; — he has — to the world a new 

tes of operation of an incarnate being, 
which we anit call theandric acts.” 

These words were in reality those of St. 
Denis the — ; and the pontiff not 
being ale to explain them, accused Cyrus 
and Sergius of having falsified this pa i 
by placing in the seventh article the words, 
“new operation,” instead of “theandric ope- 
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placed there. He the 19th of October. Martin noticed the con- 


endeavoured to show that Sergius had de-/|tradictions which resulted from the pieces 


stroyed the sense of these words, by su 


which had been read in the preceding 


ing, in his letter, the word “theandnic,’”’ in| and explained the articles in which Cyrus 
ador to write only that of “operation.” Re- |anathematizes those who do not say with 
marks worthy of the most subtle theologian ! | him, that Jesus Christ acts by a single opera- 


Thus were the faithful edified by prolong- | tion. 
ed and violent disputes, founded upon — | 


which the sophistical spirit of the Greeks 
introduced into the language of the charch. 
Martin, after having maintained that the word 


“Sergius and hus a 
doctrine,” added ‘and still these three 
relates adhere to the Ectheses, which pre 
ibits the use of the terms, one or two opera- 
tions. Thus they cast themselves out from 


rove of this 


‘“‘theandric,” included, necessarily, the idea | the bosom of the church, since it is a contra- 
of two operations, added, ‘If this expression diction to speak of an operation, and to pro- 
signifies a single operation, it would say that | hibit deciding upon it.” 


it is simple or com 


nd—natural or personal. | The sovereign pontiff fell into a grievous 


“If simple, the Father also possesses it, and error ; for he attributed to the Ectheses a pro- 


he will be like Christ, God and man. By 
admitting thie operation as compound, we 
declare the Son to be of another substance 
from the Father, who cannot comprise a com- 
poung operation. If we call it natural, we 


eclare the flesh to be substantial with the ' and these prelates had 


hibition which was found in the Typos; and, 
either through ignorance of the question, or 
through an oratorical ruse, he placed the 
heretics in contradiction to themselves, whilst 
the edict of Heraclius supported Monotheliam, 
en able to approve 


Word, since it executes the same operation— of it without contradicting themselves, and 


thus, in place of the trinity, we should pro- 
claim the quaternity. When we admit the 
theandric operation to be — we sepa- 
rate, on the contrary, the Father and the Son 
since they are distinguished by individual 
operations. 

‘Finally, the heretics maintain that the 
union of the divine and human nature, brings 
back the theandric operation to unity ; 1n other 
words, they avow that the Word, before its 
union with the flesh, possessed two opera- 
tions; and that, after its hypotheosis, it only 
accomplished one; and, consequently, the 
curtail it of one of its operations by confound- 
ing them together. Thesap contradictions prove 
that St. Denis, by the word compound, which 
he. used, has wished to designate the union 
of two operations in the same person; and, 
that he has wisely said, that Jesus Christ ac- 
complished neither divine actions as God, nor 
human actions as a man; but, that he has 
shown the perfect union of operations and na- 
tures. The sublimity of this union is the 
execution, humanly, of divine actions; and, 
divinely, of human actions: for, the flesh of 
Christ, animated by a reasonable soul, and 
united personally to him, performed miracles 
which made an impression on the people; 
and, by his all-powerful virtue, he submitte 
voluntarily to the sufferings which have given 
to us the life of heaven. Thus, he possessed 
that which is natural to us, in a super-human 
manner; and, we will say with St. Leo, that 
each eperation performed in Christ its own 
particular part; but, with the participation of 
the other.” 

This singnlar explanation of the theandric 
operation, was approved of by the assembly 
withont epposition. They then read the Ec- 
theses of Heraclius, and declared, the extracts 
from the twe councils of Constantinople, held 
by the patriarchs Sergius and Pyrrhus, which 
affirmed that the E-ctheees had been approved 
of by the pontiff Severinus, to be false and 
deceitful. 

The fourth sitting of the synod was, heid on 


without anathematizing themselves. 
At length, in the last session, the pontiff 
brought in the books of the fathers and caused 


to be read from them, in — 
to the heresy ; and, after this reading, he eaid, 
“My tienda it is known to all the world 


that innovators calumniate the fathers and 
the councils, who have taught two wills, two 
— and two natures in Jesus Christ; 

e fathers have not only decided this, but 
they have proved it by the number, the name, 
the pronouns, the qualities, the properties—by 
all possible means. We approve of this doc- 
trine without adding to, or taking away any 
thing from it.” 

In order to render more apparent the con- 
formity of the sentiments of the innovators with 
the heretics, the pope compared the words of 
one with the other, and concluded by saying, 
that the first were more culpable than the 
second, since they wished to ade ordi- 
nary minds that they followed the writings 
of the fathers, whilst the heretics openly de- 
clared that they opposed them. He fortified 
his conclusions by the authority of St. Cyril 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzes, and demon- 
strated that Christ, by his incarnation, had 
taken human nature entire; and, consequent- 
ly, with it, the will which is essential to a 
reasonable soul. 

After a long deliberation, the council ren- 
dered its judgment in twenty canons; it con- 
demned all those who did not contess the 
trinity and the incarnation of the Word ; who 
refused to recognize Mary as the mother of 
God, and Christ as consubstantial with the 
Father and the Virgin his mother. The fa- 
thers decided that Jesus Christ was himself 
of one nature with his incarnate word; that 
two distinct natures existed in him, which 
were united ee: and preserved their 
properties; and, that he executed two wills 
and two — the one divine, tho other 
human 


. Finally, condemned those who 
rejected these dogmas, or who did not pro- 
nounce anathemas against the heretics who 
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attaaked the trinity and the inearnation. 


Sabellius, Arius, Origen, Didym A 
Theodore af Pharan, Cyrus of — om] 
Sergius of Constantinople, and his successors 
Pyrrhus and Paul, were excommunicated; 
terrible anathemas were lanched against those 
who accepted the Ectheses of Heraclius, or 
the Typos of Constantius; against priests who 
submitted to orders given by the impious, 
who were infected with Monothelism; and, 
against the heretics who should maintain that 
their doctrine was similar to that of the fa- 
thers, or who should produce new formulas 
of belief about the incarnation.: The sub- 
scription of the decree is conceived in these 
terms: “J, Martin, by the grace of God, 
‘bishop of the Catholic ‘and apostolic church 
of the city of Rome, have subscribed, as 
the definition which confirms the or- 
ox faith, asewell as the condemnation of 
Theodore of Pharan, C of Alexandria, 
Sergius of Constantinople, the patriarchs 
Pyrrhus and Paul his successors, with their 
heretical — the Ectheses, and the 


impious Typos which has been published at 
Byzantium.” 
The proceedings of the council were writ- 


ten in Latin and Greek, on the request of the 
monks of Palestine, and the pontiff sent them 
to the churches of the East and West, with 
several synodical letters. He addressed cir- 
culars to all the faithful of Christendom to 
inform them of the errors of the Monothelites, 
and of the necessity of aseembling a council to 
condemn this heresy. ‘We send,” he wrote, 


` 
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should follow. Paul fearing lest his submis- 
sion to the holy father might draw on him 
the enmity of the bishops of the East, de- 
ceived the deputies of Martin, and sent back 
by them an exposition of his belief, in whi 

in speaking of the will and the operation o. 
Christ, in which he had left out the word 
“natural,”’ as well as the formula of the ana- | 
thema pronounced against heretics. . 

The legates of the court of Rome, seduced 
by the artifices and the flatteries of the biaho 
of Thessalonica, accepted this writing, whic 
they carried to the pontiff. Martin, having 
discovered the trickery, was enraged at his 
envoys, called them traitors, sacrilegious, in- 
famous, and shut them up in a monastery 
clothed in sackcloth, with their heads covere 
with ashes. He then wrote to Paul this threat- 
ening letter: 

“Know, knavish and deceitful bishop, that 
thou art deposed from all sacerdotal dignity, 
until thou shalt have confirmed, by writing, 
without any restriction or omission, that 
which we have decided in our council; and 
thou shalt have anathematized these new 
heretics, their sacrilegious Ectheses, and their 
odious Typos. If thou shalt desire to re-enter 
into our communion, thou must, at the same 
time, repair the injury thou hast committed 
against the canons, in not — thyself 
as the subject and vicar of the Holy See.” 
Martin addressed, at the same time, an order 
to the clergy of Thessalonica, prohibiting all 
communication with Paul if he persisted in 
his heresy, and also to nominate another 

ishop. 


“the proceedings of the synod to all Chris- | bish 


tians to justify our conduct before God, and 
to render inexcusable those who shall refuse 
the obedience they owe us. Do not listen to 
the innovators, and do not fear the power of 

crowned men whose. life passes as the 
herb which withereth, and none of whom has 
been crucified for us.’ 

He then informed the emperor of the deci- 
sons of the council, saying to him: “Our ad- 
versanies, my lord, have dared to write to the 
bishops of Africa that you have published the 
Typos, to arrest the violence of our theologi- 

aliscussions, and to give to truth time to 
establish iteelf. The fault of these discordes 
should fall on those who have departed from 
the precepts of the church; for the fathers 
affirm, that the least change in the exposition 
of divine truth, is oondemnable in the eyes of 
God. We address to you the proceedings of 
our council, translated into Greek, and we 
beseech you to read them attentively, in or- 
der that your pious laws may proscribe here- 
tics, aad cause the doctrines of the holy 
fathers and the councils to triumph.” 

At this period, the new eae of Thessa- 
lonica, Paul, sent his synodical letters to the 
court of Rome; the pontiff pronounced them 
Monothelitical: still, at the request of the 
deputies, he consented to suspend the effects 
of the excommunication which the prelate 
fad incarred he only noticed the error into 
which he had fallen, and pent oh by b 
legates the paofession of faith which he 


Amandus, or St. Amand, prelate of Maés- 
tritch, sent a letter to the pope, advising him 
of the ecclesiastical disorders of his diocese 
and of his desire to abandon his see to avoid 
the scandals which he could not hinder. Mar- 
tin replied to him: “We have been apprised 
that priesta, deacons, and other clergy fall 
into the shameful sins of fornication, omy, 
and bestiality. Those among these wretch- 
es who shall be taken but a single time in 
sin, after having received sacred orders, shall 
be deposed, without hope of being reinstated, 
and shall pass their lives in the accomplish- 
ment of a severe penance, Have no com- 
— on the guilty, for we do not wish be- 
ore the altar any minister whose life is not 
pure. 

“But you are not permitted to abandon the 
functions of your dignit to live in retreat, 
because of the sins of others; you should, on 
the contrary, govern your affliction, and re- 
main upon the episcopal see for the edification 
of the Christians of Gaul. 

“We send you the acts of the last synod, 
and our circular, that you may apprise all the 
bishops of your jurisdiction of tbem; they 
must approve, without examination, that 
which we have decided to be the true faith, 
and should address to us this confirmation, 
subscribed with their own hand. 

t Induce king Sigebert to send us bishops 
who will consent to go as a legation from 
the Holy See to the emperor, to carry to 
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that prince the proceedings of our council 
and those of your assembly. 
““We have given to your deputy the relics 
yo asked from us. 'As for the books, our li- 
rary being poor, it has not been in our power 
to remit them to your legate; and his pe 
cipitate departure has prevented us from 
having copies of the works in our archives 
transcribed.” 
Martin addressed letters to Clovis the 
Second, to beseech him to send to Rome two 
prelates of his kingdom, who should accom- 
ny an embassy to Constantinople, to which 
e wished to give a character of solemnity. 
The two prelates who had first been designed 
by the prince to go to the pope, could not ful- 
this mission, as reasons of state recalled 
them to Gaul. 
Whilst executing these reforms, the holy 
father had not foreseen the storm which his 
zeal had raised in the East. The emperor 
Constantius, advised that the pontiff was seek- 
ing aid against his authority, resolved to put 
his edict of the Typos in force in his Italian 
provinces, and then to humble the pride of 
the court of Rome. He sent Olympius, his 
favourite, in the quality of exarch, with orders 
to assure himself of the army, and to seize 
upon Martin. If he found resistance among 
the soldiers, he was to temporize, to seduce 
them little by little by largesses and distinc- 
tions; and, finally, when the time appeared 
favourable, he was to seize the pontiff in his 
palace and send him to Constantinople. 
Olympius debarked for Italy during the 
sitting of the council of the Lateran ; at first, 
according to his instructions, he invited a part 
of the bishops to separate themselves from 
the communion of the pope; all his efforts 
having failed, and not daring yet to employ 
violence, he had recourse to treason. At the 
moment when the holy father was presenti 
to him the communion in the church of St. 
Maria Majora, the exarch made a precon- 
certed e qnal, and his esquire drew his sword 
to slay the pontiff. By a miracle, add the 
sacrea hixtorians, Martin became invisible 
and te esquire blind. Olympius, alarmed b 
this ; rocigy, prestrated himeelf at the feet of 
the pontiff ani revealed to him the orders he 
had reseivec ‘rom the emperor. He then 
passed over int» Sicily to combat the Sara- 
cens, and forned un independent kingdom. 
The exarch \7.\. secretly assassinated some 
time after, and Cu istantius named to succeed 
him, two officers, [heodore, surnamed Callio- 
pas, and a domes1'c of the palace, also named 
heodore, and w} ose surname was Pellares. 
They had orders to carry off the pope by 
yorce by accusing him. before the people, of 
— and of çı mes of state, and by re- 
proaching him w th not honouring Mary as 
she mother of God, and with having sent 
‘vtters and money to the Saracens. 
Martin, informed by his spies of their pro- 
‘ects, retired with his clergy into the church 
wf the Lateran on the same day on which the 
officers of the empire entered e. 
vot vis.‘ the exarch, and 
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He did | Calliopas 
making the state of | clergy who love me, to folow me into sis 
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his health a pretext, sent some priests te 
compliment him. The latter replied to them, 
“That he wished to adore the pontiff con- 


formably to usage, and that on the next day, 
Sanday, the Lord’s day, he would come to 
the patriarchal palace, where he to see 
him.” The term, “adore,” at this period, 
did not represent the idea which we bestow 
upon it in our language ; it signified, simply, 
to honour ; and the custom of a real and sacri- 
legious adoration, as now practised at Rome, 
was unknown to the bishops of the first ages. 

The next day mass was celebrated in the 
church of the Lateran by the holy father; 
but the exarch, fearing the fury of the people, 
did not dare attempt the abduction, notwith- 
standing the number of his troope. He only 
sent his cartulary with some soldiers, on 
Monday morning, to the palace of the Lateran, 
to complain of the distrust exhibited towards 
him. “They accuse you, holy father,” said 
the officer to him, “of concealing arms and 
stores for your defence, and of having placed 
soldiers in your pontifical palace.” 

Martin immediately took him by the hand 
and made him visit his dwelli he 
might bear witness of the falsity of these ac- 
cusations ; “our enemies,” added the pontiff, 
“have always calumniated us; on the arrival 
of Olympius we were accused of being sur- 
rounded by armed men, to repulse force by 
violence. He soon learned that we placed 
all our trust in God.” 

The exarch, reassured as to the dangers of 
an arrest, placed’ himself at the head of his 
troops and surrounded the church. At the 
— of the soldiers, the pontiff, although 
sick, placed himself on a bed at the very 
door of the church. They, without any re- 
gard for the venerable old man, nor to the 
sanctity of the place, penetrated into the tem- 
ple, broke the kghts and in the midst of the 
terror and the noise of arms, Calliopas, show, 
ing to the priests and deacons the order of the 
emperor, commanded them to depose Martin 
as unworthy of the tiara, and to ordain an- 
other bishop in his place. : 

A gesture, a word, of the holy father and 
blood would have owed. Martin calmly 
raised himeelf, and leaning on two young ec- 
clesiastics, walked gently from the church. 
The priests immediately cast themselves upon 
the “> exclaiming, ‘No, the holy father 
shall not go from these walls! Anathemas 
against you, mercenaries of a tyrant, destroy- 
ers of the Christian father! Anathemas against 
you!” The pontiff extended his hand and the 
ee clergy ranged themselves at his 
side. 

Martin then delivered himself up to the 
soldiers of the exarch; but, at the moment 
when they were preparing to lead him away, 
the priests and deacons cast themselves anew 
on the troops, and surrounding the holy father, 
exclaimed: “We will not abandon he ie 
our father; we will live or die with him. - 
Then the pontiff addressed this entreaty % 
: “My lord, permit those of m- 
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tery.” All accompanied him to his palace, | sal. Still, I pray God, when he shall have 
which was on the moment changed into a taken * om his life, to seek those who 
prison, and of which all the doors were | persecute me to lead them to repentance.” 
— by the soldiers of the exarch Theo-| He was finally brought from his prison and 
ore. taken before the senate, which was assembled 

The following night, whilst the clergy were | to interrogate him. The cartulary Bucoleon, 
plunged in sleep, they carried off the holy | who presided over the council, having com- 
lather from Rome, accompanied by only six | manded him to rise up, some officers support- 
devoted servants. His abduction was so hur- | ed him in their arms, and he was addressed 
ned, that they were unable to take any of| by the president in these harsh words: © 
the necessaries for a long joumey, except a | “ Miserable wretch! Has our sovereign op- 
drinking cup. His escort, embarked on the | pressed thy person, has he seized upon the 
Tiber, arrived on Wednesday the 19th of |riches of thy — has he only sought 
June, at teå o'clock in the morning, at Porto, | to take from thee the dignity of Bishop?” 
from whence it started again the same day, 
and on the first of July arrived at Mycena. 
The pontiff was then conducted into Calabria, 
from thence to different islands, and finally to 
the isle of Naxos, where he remained an en- 
tire year. 

During the whole of the joumey, Martin, 
enfeebled by a horrid dysentery, could not 
leave the vessel which had become his prison. 
The bishops and faithful of Naxos sent him 
resents to solace his misfortunes; but the sol- 
iers who guarded him seized upon the pro- 
visions, overwhelmed him with outrages, and 


The pontiff preserved silence. 

Bucoleon continued, with a menace: “Since 
thy voice cannot raise itself among us, that 
of thy accusers will reply to us.” Then Do- 
rotheus, patrician of Cilicia, several soldiers, 
Andrew the secretary of Olympius, and some 
guards of the suite of that exarch, advanced 
into the midst of the council chamber. At 
the moment when the Bible was opened to 
receive their oath, Martin said to the magis- 
trates, “I beseech you, lords, in the name of 
Christ, who hears us, to allow these men to 
speak without swearing them on the Holy 
even beat the citizens, angrily repulsing them, | Scriptures; let them say against me that 
and saying: ‘‘ Death to those who love this which is commanded them, but let them not 
man: they are enemies of the state |”? lose their souls by a damnable oath.” 

At length Constantius gave orders to brin The witnesses, however, swore to inform 
him to Constantinople, and in the middle of , the judges of the truth. Dorotheus first ex- 
the month of September, in the year 654, the | pressed himself, in these terms: “If the pon- 
holy father entered the port of the imperial | tiff had fifty heads, they should fall under the 
aty. During a whole day Martin remained | sword of the laws, as a chastisement for his 
on the vessel, lying on a wretched linen bed crimes; for, I swear, he has corrupted the 
exposed as a sight to the populace, who| West, and rendered himself the accomplice 

him an heretic, an enemy of God, of | of the infamous Olympius, the mortal enemy 
the virgin, and of the prince. During the|of our prince and of the empire.” Pressed 
night a scribe, named Sagoleve, and several with questions by Bucoleon, the pope re- 
guards, led him from the bark and took him | plied, “If you wish to know the truth, I will 
to a prison, called Prandearia, where he re-/|tell you. When the Typos was sent to 
maned, without assistance, for three months. | Rome—.” The prefect Troilus interrupted 

It is believed that he wrote in his prison! him by exclaiming, “We accuse you of crimes 
the twoletters which have descended to us. ' against the state; do not speak of the faith ; 

In the first, he justifies himself to the em- it isnot the question before this assembly, for 

eror from the accusations brought against ! we are all Christians and as orthodox as the 

and invokes the testimony which the | Romans——.” “You lie,” replied the holy 
had rendered in the presence ' father; “and, at the terrible day of judgment, 
of the exarch, of the purity of his faith; he I will rise up between God and you, to pro- 
that he will defend the decisions of i nounce anathema and malediction against 
i$ council as long as life shall be spared to : your abominable heresy.” 
him. “I have sent,” he wrote, “neither let-|" Troilus, smothering hie wrath, continued : 
ters nor money to the Saracens; I have only | “Audacious prelate, when the infamous Olym- 
pran aid to some servants of God who came ' pius executed his guilty projects, why didst 
rom that country to ask lms for unfortunate |! thou receive the oath o he soldiers of this 
Christians. I believe in the glorious Mary, | traitor? Why, instead of lending to him the 
vugin and mother of Christ; and I declare | aid of oe didst thou not denounce 
amthematized, in thie world and the next, | his perfi ies by opposing thy power to his 
thore who refuse to honour and adore her | will?” 
above all creatures.’’ He terminates his se-| The pope replied to the prefect: ‘In the 
cond letter by saying: “It is forty days, my last revolution, my lord, when the monk 
Ne y | ) ) 
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lord, since I have been able to obtain a bath! Georges, who became prefect, quitted the 
for my enfeebled body. I feel myself nipped ' camp and penetrated into Constantinople to 
by suffering ; for the sickness which devours accomplish his bold designs, where were you 
my entrails has left me no repose on sea or on | —you and those who hear me? Not only did 

My strength gives way under it, and | you not resist this seditious person, but you 
when I ask for salutary nourishment which even —— his harangues, and you drove 
may revive me, I undergo an insulting refu- | from the palace those whom he ordered you 
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to expel. Why, when Valentin was clothed 


with the purple and had seized upon the 
throne, instead of opposing your power to his, 
did: you submit to his commands? In your 


turn avow that we cannot resist force. 

“How then could I oppose Olympius, who 
commanded al] the armies of Italy? Is itI 
— was exarch? Is 7 to whom was given 
the troops, treasures, and sovereign power, on 
the — peninsula ? But words — 
my destraction is resolved upon; permit me 
then to keep silence. I beseech you for it; 
dispose of my life according to your inten- 
tions, for God will give me a holy recom- 

nse. 
` The Ponant declared the sitting at an 
end, and went to the palace to make his re- 
-port to the emperor. Martin was carried from 
the ọf council and placed in the court 
yard, close by the stables of the prince, in the 
midst of the guards; then they carried him 
upon a terrace, that the sovereign might see 
hım through the hangings of his apartment, the 
soldiers carrying him in their arms on to the 
midst of the platform, in the presence of all 


the people and of an innumerable crowd. 
Bucoleon, having come from the apartments 


of the prince, approached Martin to advise 
him of his sentence. “ Bishop of Rome,” said 
he, ‘behold how God has delivered you into 
our hands; you have wished to resist the em- 
peror—you have become his slave. You have 
abandoned Christ—lo, he abandons you.” 
Then addressing himself to the executioner 
he said, “Strip off the mantle of the ponti 
and the strings of his hose ;’’ and turning to- 
wards the soldiers, he added, “I deliver 

up to you: tear his garments to pieces.” Then 
he commanded the crowd to ill-treat him. 
Some wretches alone cried out, Anathema 
upon the pope! and the other assistants, low- 


ering their heads, retired, overwhelmed with | the sacerdotal o 


sadness. 
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dressed his wounds, and placed him in a bed 
to reanimate his torpid members; he remain- 
ed until night without being able to speak, 
and without recovering the sentiment of ex- 


istence. 

The eunuch Gre refect of the palace, 
having been informed of the cruelties exer- 
cised towards the holy father, was touched 
with — and sent him some nourish- 
ment by his steward; he himself escapi 
from the palace, went to his prison, took o 
the collar and chaine, and exhorted him to re- 
take courage and hope fora better lot. In 
fact, the next day, the emperor, in conse- 

uence of his counsels, went to the patniarck 
aul, whose life was terminating in the suf- 
ferings of a severe illness, to inform him of 
ithe punishment of the pontiff, and to ask if 
he should proceed to put him to death. Paul, 


far from applauding the cruelty of the prince. 
heaved a dee sigh, turned towards the wall 
and preserved silence; then he murmured 


these words: “The torments of this unfortu- 
nate man augment those of my condemna- 
tion.” The emperor asking him, why he 
spoke thus, the prelate raising his head, said 
to him, “Prince, it is deplorable to exercise 
such severity against priests whom God has 
delivered into your power. In the name of 
Christ I adjure you to put an end to the scan- 
dal and the cruelties of your justice, or fear to 
burn in eternal flames.” These words alarm- 
ed Constantius, and determined him to order 
them to put an end to the severities exercised 
against Martin. 

The patriarch having died some days after, 
Pyrrhus wished to remount the see of Byzan- 
tium; but the act of retraction which he had 
given to pope Theodore was published b 
the grandees and the priests, who op 
his reinstallation, judging him unworthy of 

fice, who had been anathe- 


matized by beth the Greek and Latin metro- 


The executioners took from him his sacer- | polis. Before making a decision, the emperor 


dotal pallinum and his other ecclesiastical orna- 
ments, which they divided among themselves, 
leaving him only a tunic without a girdle, 
which they tare on both sides, to leave his 
body entirely exposed to the injurious effects 
of the air, and to the greedy inspection of the 
mob of Constantinople. They placed an iron 
collar around his neck, which was attached 
to the arm of an executioner, to show that he 
was condemned to death. He was led in this 
apparel, the chief executioner carrying before 
him the sword of death, 
the pretor’s house; there he was loaded with 
chains, and cast-into a prison with murderers ; 
an hour afterwards he was transferred to the 

rison of Diomede. Pining the passage, his 

eeper drew him along with such violence, 
that in climbing up the stairs his legs were 
tom upon the stones and stained the 


with blood. He fell, panting, and made vain ee came one morning to say 


| wished to leam the conduct of 


from the palace to | Th 


jin the prison of Diomede. Then 


this’ 
, during his sojourn at Rome, and sent Demos- 
thenes, an officer of the — with a 
writer, to interrogate the holy father in hie 
prison, and to ask of him what had been the 
actions of the patriarch Pyrrhus in Italy. 
Martin replied to the envoys of the prince: 
“The patriarch came to our apostolic see, 
without having been cited there; after hav- 
ing subscribed with his hand the abjuration 
of his heresy, he yas humbly presented to 
eodore, our predecessor, who received him 
as bishop, restored to him his rank in the 
church, and maintained him in his dignity, 
placing at his disposal the treasures of St. Pe- 
ter.” After this reply the officers retired. 
The pontiff remained three months longer 
Sagoleves, 
one of the principal magistrates of Constanti- 
to him, 


relate 


efforts to raise himself; then the soldiers | “Holy father, I have orders to transfer you to 


stretched him out 
remained, almost 


dakad 6 to severe 


a bench, where he ar 


home, to conduct you to-night to a place 
ch the cartulary will indicate to me.” 


cold. Finally, two wives of the jailers, taking | Martin, addressing himself to those who were 
pity upon him, took him away from the prison, | near, exclaimed: “My brethren, the moment 


o 
e 
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of parting nas arrived, give me the kiss of | with grievous bitterness. “I am not only sepa- 
— n extending hi ing: hands, | rated from the rest of the world, but I am even 
gave them his benediction, and added, | deprived of spiritual life; for the inhabitants 
“Do not moum, but rejoice for the glory |of this country are all pagans, and have no 
which God prepares for me.” compassion for my sufferings. The vessels 
At night the officers came to take him from | which come here to load with salt, do not 
the house of the magistrate, and conducted oa any of the necessaries of life, and I 
him to the pon Wea they embarked on|can buy only a single measure of corn for 
voard a vessel which sailed ior the peninsula ! four pennies of gold. Those who formerly 
of Chersonesus. A month after his arrival, | prostrated themselves before me to obtain 
Martin wrote to an ecclesiastic of Constanti- | dignities, do not now trouble themeelves about 
nople, complaining of the absolute destitution | my fate. The priests of Rome show for their 
in which he was. “He, to whom I confide, chief a deplorable ingratitude and insensibili- 
this letter,” said the holy father, “is about to ty, and leave me without assistance in exile. 
— at Byzantium, and his presence There is money in heaps in the treasury of 
has afforded me great joy, notwithstanding the church; corn, wine, and other subsidies 
the disappointment I suffered in learning that ' are accumulating in its domains, and yet I 
he brought me no aid from Italy. Still I) remainin almost entire destitution! With what 
ise God, who measures out to us our suf- | terror then are all seized, that prevents them 
erings as seems fit to him; but do not forget, from obeying the command of God! Am I. 
my brother, that I am destitute of food and | then their enemy? And how will they dare 
the famine is so great in this country, that I | appear before the ttibunal of Christ, if they 
cannot obtain bread at any price. Warn my | forget they are, like me, formed of dust? 
friends that it is impossible for me to live, i “Nevertheless, I forgive them my suffer- 
they do not speedily send me subsidies and inge, and pray to God to preserve them steady 
isions. in the orthodox faih, and particularly the pas- 
“I am still more sensitive to the indiffer- tor who now governs them. I abandon the care 
ence of the Roman clergy, as I have not com- | of my body to God ; and I trust, that in hia in- 
mitted any act which justifies the indifference | exhaustible pity, that he will not delay de- 
they show for my person. Besides, holy Pe- | livering me irom terrestrial pains.” 
ter, who nourished indiscriminately all stran-| In fact, the pontiff died on the 16th of Se 
gers, cannot leave me to die of famine; I, ' tember, 655, and was interred in a temple 
who am in exile and affliction for having de- dedicated to the Virgin, at a short distance 
fended the doctrines of the church of which from the city of Chersonesue, where his me- 
I was the chief. mory was long held in great veneration. The 
“I have designated the things necessary for Greek church regards Martin as a confessor 
my wants; I beseech you to buy them and and the Latin has placed him in the rank uf 
send them to me with your usual promptitude, | martyrs. Some authors affirm that his relics 
for I have nothing with which to struggle! were carried to Rome, and deposited in a 
against my frequent maladies.” church, which had been consecrated for a 
In another letter he utters his complaints. long time to St. Martin of Tours. 
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EUGENE THE FIRST, SEVENTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 655.—Constantivs, Emperor of the East.} 


The emperor causes Eu to be chosen pontif—The legates of the pope commune with the 
Monothelites — Firmness of the abbot Mee Latter te the persecution of which he was 
a vidim—Death of Eugene. 


Ecorse, a Roman by birth, and the son of authority to consecrate in his place, the bi- 
Rafinian, had been elevated to the Holy See shop who should be chosen; but the letters 
by the order of the emperor Constantius, atthe of the orthodox pontiff, on the contrary, show 
tme when Martin was plunged into the pri-| the falsity of this opinion. 
sons of Constantinople. The prince desiring| After his ordination, Eugene sent legates 
that the election of the new pontiff should be | with secret instructions, to enter into an ac- 
canonically sadeavoared to in- commodation with the Monothelites of Con- 
duce Martin to give in his own demiseion as. stantinople, e 
chief of tre apostolic church. -On his refusal: St. Maximus, the illustrious abbot of Chry- 
he went on, and the election of Eugene was | sople, always opposed a courageous resist- 
celebrated with pomp in the church of St. ance tothe progress of the heresy. He was ar- 
Peter. rested by the orders of the prince, and after 

Some ahars, thinking to reinstate the me- | some months of rigorous incarceration, was 
nory of this pontiff, have supposed that Mar- led before the magistrates to undergo an ex- 
tin the First- sent, from the island of Naxos, | amination. The judge having ordered him 
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to explain what would be his conduct in caese ` 
the Homans were reunited to the Byzantines, ; 
he replied, “If you do not confess two wills 
and two operations in Jesus Christ, the envoys 
from the holy city will not commune with | 
you. Besides, if they should be guilty of a’ 
sacrilegious action, by ae with you, ' 
the faith of the apostolic eee would preserve 
its urity, for they are not the bearers of sy- 
ical letters.” 

The judges replied, “ You alone are in error 
and darkness. The nuncios of the pontiff 
Eugene have been since yesterday within our 
walls; and to-morrow, on the Lord’s day, in 
the presence of the people, will commune 
with the chief of our clergy; and all will’ 
learn that you alone pervert the faithful of | 
the West, since they commune with us, when 
you are no more among them. Return to wiser ' 
thoughts, and let the example of Martin teach . 
you to fear the justice of emperor.” 

The abbot Maximus firmly replied, “ The | 
rule which I wish to follow is that of the Holy , 
— — eam by oS wnn Sa | 

a e 8 and even if t 
wish iba teach another faith dan that which 
was preached by Jesus Christ.” 

His disciple Anastasius, advised of the order 
which the pope had given to excommunicate 
his master, and to put him to deaih if he per- 
sisted in condemning the error of the Mono- 
thelites, wrote to the monks of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, “Our adversaries have at length re- 


THE POPES. 


solved not to follow the doctrine of the fathers; 
and in their ignorance are floating on an ocean 
of contradictions. After having for a Jong 
time maintained, that we must speak neither 
of one or two operations, they now recognise 
two and one; that is to say, three. 


t None of the heretics who have preceded 
them have dared to defend this gross error, 
which the fathers, the councils, and mere rea- 


son proscribe. Still they have caused it to Be 
approved by the legates of the unworthy 
Eugene, and, in his name, persecute the fai 
ful who oppose the destruction of the faith.” 

Maximus became, in fact, the victim of his 
attachment to the orthodoxy of the church. 
The emperor, at the instigation of the bishop 
of Rome, ordered that he should be publicly 
flogged through all the streets of the city, and 
that after this lation they should cut off 
his tongue and his right hand. 

The other actions of this pope remain en- 
tirely in oblivion. He died on the 2d of June 
658, and was interred in the church of St. 
Peter, where the priests affirm his body is 
preserved. The Portuguese monks maintain, 
on the contrary, that his relics were long since 
transported into their province. Ecclesiastical 
authors have great eulogiums on the 
lofty piety of Eugene, and his liberality to 
the churches. The reformers of the Martyro- 
logy have also decreed to him the honours of 
canonization ! 





VITALIAN, THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 658.—Constrans and ConsTANTINE, Emperors of the East.] 


Election of Vitalian—Sends.envoys to Constantt 
he emperor Constantius comes tnto Italy— He 

of the pontiff—The pope sends an archbishop 
contempt the orders of the 
excommunicates the pope—His death. 


Tue pontiff Eugene being dead, Vitalian, 
the son of Anastasius, born at Signia in Cam- 
penia, was chosen to succeed him. After his 
exaltation, the new pope sent legates to Con- 
stantinople to remit to the prince his profes- 
sion of faith; the clergy also addressed a sy- 
nodica] letter to beseech the emperor to con- 
firm the election. Father Pagi affirms, that 
Vitalian did not write to the patriarch Peter, 
then chief of the clergy of Byzantium. Fleury 
is of a contrary opinion. In both cases these 
authors agree that the envoys of the holy 
father approved of the Typos of the prince, 
and were received with honotr at the impe- 
rial court. Constantius, flattered by this mark 
of condescension, became favourable to the 
church of Rome. He put an end to the per- 
secution agdinst the orthodox, augmented the 
privileges of the pontiffs, and gave to the 
church of St. Peter a copy of the Bible covered 
with gold, and ado with precious stones. 


le—Places or tn the churches of Rome— 


pillages Rome— The church of England— Letter 
to England—The bishop of 
—V italian excommunicates the bishop of Ravenna—The bishop 


avenna treats with 


The patriarch of Constantinople, a zealous 
Monoth:lite, testified, by marks of munifi- 
cence, the joy which he experienced at his 
union with the pope; and in a letter which 
he wrote to him, he cited different — 
from the fathers, which he had altered to 
establish the unity of the will of operation in 
Jesus Christ. 

In 660 the pontiff introduced into the 
churches the use of organs, to augment the 
eclat of religious ceremonies. 

Two years after, in 662, the emperor Con- 
stantius resolved to pase over into Italy, to place 
the seat of government beyond the attempts 
of the enemies of the empire, who pushed 
their excursions up to the very walls of By- 
zantium. He went to Tarentum ; thence to 
Naples; but having failed in an attempt on 


Benevento, which held out for the Lom 
he fell on the lical city. The 
at the head of his , went to meet 
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rinos, who made his offerings at St. Peter’ 
And remained twelve days in the ancient = 
pital of the Caesars. in his quality of 


chief of the state, he proceeded regularly to | 
the pillage of Rome, to engtoss the treasures | holy city, Vitalian 
by ths wars. He car- | to Va 

ried off from the temples all the ornaments of | stantinop 


which had been spared 


gold and silver; the statues, balustrades, and 
even the brass of the porticoes. He tore off 
even the covering of church of St. Mary 
of the Martyrs. The greater part of these 
spoils were carried into Sicily, where the 
prince had resolved to establieh his residence. 

At the same period, Egbert king of Kent, 
and Oswi, king of Northumberland, sent de- 
puties to the Holy See, to consult the pope 
-on some points of religious discipline; and 
amongst others, on the period of the celebra- 
tion of the festival of Easter. They also in- 
formed him of the death of the metropolitan 
of Canterbury, and besought him to send a 
prelate to fill the vacant see. 

The embassadors were instructed to beseech 
the holy father to put an end to the dissen- 
sions excited by his representatives, who 
wished to subject the churches of England to 
the Roman ritual. Wigard, chief of the de- 
putation, well knowing the avarice of the pon- 
tiff, assisted his demands by rich presents and 
considerable sums, enclosed in vases of gold 
and silver. The pontiff hastened to reply to 
king Oswi; but, whilst praising his zeal for 
religion, exhorted him to conform to the tra- 
ditions of the apostolic church, not only in the 
celebration of the festival of Easter, but in 
other religious ceremonies. ‘ We send you,” 
added he, ‘as thanks for your offerings, relics 
of the blessed St. Peter and St. Paul; of the 
martyrs St. Lawrence, St. John, St. Gregory, 
and St. Pancrace; and we present to the 

and a key 


een, your wife, a cross of gold, 
forged fom ike tron of the aie of St. Pe- 
ter! 17 


A violent pestilence then ravaged was making his fourth pilgrimage 
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striking act of reparation to the prelate of 
the church of Lappe. The latter, having so- 


lemnly declared his innocence, was rein 
in his honours. On his departure from the 
ve him two letters; one 
chamberlain and cartulary of 
e, the other to George, bishop of 
Syracuse, that these lords might present him 
to the emperor during his sojourn in Sicily. 
Vitalian then — himself in the no- 
mination of a prelate for the see of Canter- 
bury, in accordance with the request which 
Egbert, king of Kent, had made of him. He 
brought to Rome, Adrian, abbot of the con- 
vent of Neridan, near Naples, to offer him the 
diocese of Canterbury, use this monk 
had been pointed out to him as well informed 
— fae Aa! wearer eee 
Ol discipline of the c J ar or secular 
and understanding seily the Greek and 
Latin languages. Adrian, a philosopher rather 
than a monk, declined this important dignity, 
‘and proposed in his own stead Andrew, a 
monk of his convent, a man venerable for the 
excellence of his doctrine, and by the gravity 
of his age. He also declined it, declaring 
that his corporal infirmities prevented, him 
from accepting the missian of the holy father. 
Then Adrian presented another monk, 
named Theodore, born at Tarsus, in Cilicia. 
This Benedictine had, by profound study, ac- 
uired great learning in divine and human 
terature. He spoke with purity the Greek 
and Latin, and joined to irreproachable moral 
habits of passive obedience to the orders o 
his supenors. -Theodore was named arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Adrian consented 
to accompany him into England to teach the 
people of that island, and to endeavour to 
cause them to submit to the authority of the 
Roman church. 
Vitalian induced St. Benedict Biscop, who 
i , to return to 


Italy; Wigard and the other deputies of the | his country, to conduct thither the new prelate 


kings of Kent and Northumberland having 
falien victims to it, the pope was obliged to 
send his reply by legates. 


, Theodore, and to serve him 
‘Biscop obeyed the orders of Vitalian, and 


as an interpreter. 


quitted the holy city on the 27th of May 668, 


Some years after these events, John, bishop taking the route for England, with the metro- 


of Lappe, in the island of Crete, came to Rome, 
to beseech Vitalian to render him justice, by 
reforming a sentence pronounced against him 
by his metropolitan Paul, and the other pre- 
lates of Crete. f 

The holy father held a synod in the palace 
of the Lateran, to examine the cauee of the 
bishop, as well as the proceedings of the coun- 
oil w had condemned John. The assem- 
bly unanimously declared, that the judgment 
was irregular. It blamed the rigor of which 
the bichop had been the victim, and accused 
Paul of rebellion, for barng — to ae 
suffragan to permit an a to the court o. 
Rome. “This crime alone” added the Italian 
ecclesiastics, ‘merits anathema, and would 
weaken the authority of the wisest delibera- 
tions.” 

Joho was reinstalled in his see, and the 
pontiff ordered the archbishop Paul to efface 


iing towards 


and the abbot Adrian. 
They disembarked at Marseilles, and went 
ive to the archbishop John the 
letters which the pontiff had addressed to 
him. The prelate received the travellers with 
favour, and kept them in his diocese until 
they received from Ebroin, mayor of the pa- 
lace, permission to traverse Gaul. 

As soon as the king of Kent was apprised 
that the envoys of the holy father were com- 
is kingdom, he sent an em- 
bassador to the court of the French monarch, 
to obtain authority to conduct them to the 

tt of Quentavia, in Ponthieu, now called 

t. Josse-sur-mer. 

Theodore, sick from the fatigue of his jour- 
ney, was obliged to remain some months in 
this city. Then he passed over into England, 
where he took possession of the see of” Can- 
ter He governed this church for the 


politan of — 


to Arles to 


bury. 
the scandal of this unjust deposition by a/space of twenty-one years. This prelate ob- 
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tainal, in the end, the supremacy of his see 
over the other churches, though the arch- 
bishop of York had before been declared in- 
dependent by Gregory the First. Theodore 
terminated the religious discords of the coun- 
try, by inducing the English to consent to re- 
ceive the Roman ritual. Throughout his pon- 
tificate, he ruled princes and priests—made 
them comprehend the advantages of educa- 
tion, and founded schools, in which he taught 
himself. Science, made general by his ef- 
forts, increased under the cloudy skies of 
England, and prepara the way for the social 
existence of this great nation, 

A contrary revolution was in — in 
the East. A theological mania had seized 
upon the minds of the Greeks, and was car- 
ried by them to such extravagance, that on 
the arrival of their new emperor, Constantine 
Pogonatus, they had imperiously demanded 
that his two brothers should be crowned at 
the same time as himself. This triple conse- 
crated unction and obedience to three princes 
at once, being in their view, a rigorous con- 

uence of their belief in the holy Trinity, 
and of the adoration of the three divine per- 
sons. Constantine, who thus saw himself 
_ divested of a part of the supreme authority, 
in consequence of religious ideas in which 
he did not partake, wished to lead them back 
to a belief more in accordance with his inter- 
ests. As a consequence, he persecuted the 
Monothelites, and favoured their adversaries; 
and Peter, patriarch of Constantinople being 
, he named as his snccessor, Thomas, 
deacon of St. Sophia, who was all devotion to 
the court of Rome. The invasions of the Sa- 
racens interrupting, however, all communica- 
tion between the Latin and Greek churches, 
the new patriarch could not send to the 
pe, nor to the Latin bishops, his synodical 
etter. 

Shortly after took place the celebrated dis- 

utes between the pontiff of Rome and bishop 
Maurice, Vitalian had ordered the metropo- 
litan of Ravenna to come to the court of Rome, 
to be there examined on his actions and his 
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| nounced @ terrible anathema against the 


| Vitalian farious at finding himself excom- 
municated by an ecclesiastic whom he re- 
garded £s his vassal, summoned in the case 


all the bi of Italy, and in a great coun- 
cil, deposed Maurice from his sacerdotal fanc- 
tions. 

| The metropolitan was unwilling to have re- 


courne to the pontifical clemency. He opposed 
a Sonton pacae disdain to the thunder of the 
apostolic church, and prohibited his clergy 
from submitting, either directly or indirectly, 
Ito the decrees of the bishop of Rome. He 
also published a bull of excommunication 
in which he accused the proud successor o 
St. Peter of desiring to annthilate the liberties 
‘of the church, to found a culpable tyranny ; 
and he even announced that he would employ 
temporal force to oppose himself to the over- 
owing ambition of the Roman bishop. 
Vitalian bent before the firmness of the pre- 
late of Ravenna ; and fearing lest the spirit 
of emancipation might spread among the 
clergy, he suspended the effects of his resent- 


‘ment, and a poses to forget the revolt of the 
aries: = 


audacious 

The Benedictines attribute to the pope an 
apocryphal letter, beyond doubt written by 
the monks, for the purpose of legitimatizing 
the possession of houses, and immense es- 
tates, which they claimed in the province of 
| Sicily. This is the language which they make 
Vitalian hold: “My brethren, I have learned 
‘with great affliction, that your monasteries 
and property have been ruined by the ravages 
‘of the Saracens, and that many among you 
, have fallen under the sword of that impious 

ple. I send to console you, some monks 

rom Monte-Cassino. I exhort you to obey 
them; to labour with them for the re-estab- 
| lishment of your abbeys, and to repair the 
disorders of your domains...... 
' This orthodox and ambitious pontiff died 
_in 672, after a reign of thirteen years, and was 
interred at St. Peter’s. 
_ John, patriarch of Constantinople, had re- 





faith; but the prelate, supported by the fa- established the name of the bishop of Rome 
vour of the exarch, had refused toappear, and in the sacred writings; but Theodore, who 
the pontiff having declared him deprived of succeeded him, obtained from Constantine 
his honours, and debarred from the commu- Pogonatus authority to blot out Vitalian’sfrom - 
nion of the faithful, he, in his turn, had pro- ; the sacred catalogue. 





DEODATUS THE SECOND, SEVENTY-NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 672.—Constaxtixg Poconatus, Emperor of the East.} 


Origin of the if—is election—He gives great privileges to the abbey of St. Martin o 
saa Tours—-Character of the pont f— Hs death. ý d y 


tion. Later, out of gratitude to the monks 


Dropitus, whom some authors called the 
pontiff Adeodatus, the God-given, was a Ro- 
man by birth, and the son of Jovian. He 
was placed, when very young, in the monas- 
tery of St. Erasmus, situated on Mount Celius, 
where the monks took charge of his educa- 


who had brought him up, he increased the 
buildings of the convent, and organized the 
community, which he p under the go- 
vernment of an abbot. 


After the death of Vitalian, the senate, the 
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eletgy and the people chose him as the sue- 
cessor to the throne of St. Pen em- 
peror ection, was im- 
mediately ordained bi of the holy city. 

i ae silent am anaal ha posti- 
fog hie reign, St. Agirio piloat ead abtot of 
is reign, St. Agirioc, priest a 
the monastery of St. Martin of Tours, per- 
formed a pilgrimage to Rome, to present to 
the pope a charter which Robert, metropolitan 
of his diocese, had ted to the regular 
clergy, and of which he asked the confirma- 

tion. 


Deodatus, not wishing to raise to equal au- 
thority with the bishops, the — which 
were dependencies of their churches, at first 
rejected the demand of 8t. Agiric. But the 
monk having showed him in the archives of 
the apostolical court several examples of this 
abuse of power, he yielded to his prayers, and 
approved of the charter of Robert. 
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This authority does not include the clauses 
libor 5 of liv inde — a 
rty of living i t in aceord- 
— — rules. Ther — — — 
rej piece as apocryphal, re 
opinion on the fotmula reported by Marculfe, 
and used at this — for religious charters. 
Nevertheless, father Lecointre, whose eru- 
dition and exactness make him authority with 
some, has not hesitated to affirm the authen- 
ticity of the privilege of the abbey. 

Deodatus, according to the opinion of Ana- 
stasius the Librarian, was charitable to the 
poor, accessible to the unfortunate—of a calm 
character, and extreme goodness. 

He consecrated fourteen priests, two dea- 
cons, and forty-six bishops at a single ordina- 
tion ; and this is all we know of the actions 
of his pontificate, which lasted about five 
years. He died in 676, and was interred in 
the church of St. Peter, at Rome. 





DOMNUS THE FIRST, EIGHTIETH POPE, 
[A. D. 677.—CONSTANTIUS Poconartus, Emperor of the East] 


The election of the 
et 


pontiff—The patriarch of Constanti 


e writes to him tn favour of Mono- 


lism—Uncertatnty of the reply of the holy father-—The bishop of Ravenna submits to the 


pops emperor convokes a general 
omnus. 


AFTER the death of Deodatus, the Holy See 
remained vacant several months: the olergy, 
—— and the lords of Rome being di- 
vided by the rivalries of priests  preedy of the 
eee authority. At length, their suffrages 

upon Domnus ; and when he had received 
the imperial sanction he mounted upon the 
throne of the church. Onuphrus gives to the 
pontiff the name of Dominus, and says he was 
a Roman by birth, and the son of the priest 
Maurice. 

Theodore, patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had declared in favour of the heresy of the 
Monothelites, did not address his synodical 
letter to the new pope, to congratulate him on 
his election. He only wrote to him to know 
what were his opinions in relation to a reunion 
of the churches of the East and West. The 

ly of Domnus has been destroyed by the 
priests, which induces us to presume that it 
was not orthodox. 
Besides, the pontiff showed an extreme in- 
d mm regard toheretios. At Rome, even, 
he ted a signal favour to the Syrian monks 
of the monastery of Bace, who openly pro- 
fezsed the errors of the Nestorians; and his 
indecision upon the dogma was such, that, ac- 
cording to several ecclesiastical historians, his 
holiness declared that it was impossible for 
him to pronounce on the question which di- 
vided the church, without emitting contradio- 
tery or erroncons itions. And Plati 
himeelf says, that Domnus candidly avowed 
to the priests, who composed his council, that 





—Letter from the prince to the pope— Death of 


he could not comprehend how the Son of God 
could have two natures, two wills, and two 
operations ; because such a doctrine was en- 
tirely at variance with the unity taught in the 
Bible, and which they avowed to be, at the 
same time, the essence of the divinity of 
Christ. 

Towards the commencement of the year 


678, the emperor having concluded a peace 
i the aces was desirous of putting an 
end to the disorders which troubled i8- 


tianity; but foreseeing the obstacles which 
the ignorance and obstinacy of the Greek and 
Latin bishops would oppose to his conciliatory 
—— called to his aid wise counsellors, 
to deliberate with them upon the measures 
necessary to be taken to bring back calm to 


the church. 

Following their advice, he ordered the two 
titulars of the first sees of the empire, Theo- 
dore, chief of the clergy of Byzantium, and 
Macaire, patriarch of Antioch, to come to 
court, to inform him of the errors which dad 
2 so long a period divided the ministers of 
religion. 

e two prelates, led to sentiments of equi 
by the noble conduct of the monarch, raa 
their rivalry and their disputes, and avowed 
to the prince that the spirit of controversy na- 
tural to the Greeks had led them to ultra con- 


uences on the — or the mysteries of 
Platinus religion and had them to adopt false in- 


as taught by the 


7 
terpretations of the d 
fathers. They that the terms era- 
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ployed in theological discnssions were only | ecclesiastics of the East and the West; and 
pretexts which enabled prelates to excite the to show that we regard them both as 

echisms which separated the churches; and until the questions raised between them 

that an ecumenical assembly wonld remedy | be decided by the authority of our synod. 
all these evils. . “ An order has been given by us to the pa- 

Constantine then resolved to convoke a ge- | triarch Theodore, the exarch of Italy, to de- 
neral council, and wrote to the pope: “We | fray all the expenses of the prelates and 
beseech you, holy father, to send to us calm | doctors whom you shall send to Constantmo- 
end well-informed men. They should bring | ple, and to give them vessels of war to escort 
with them the works whose authority will be | them, if that step shall be judged necessary 
necessary to decide all religious questions | for the safety of their persons.” 
with the patriarchs Theodore and Macaire. We | This letter did not reach the pontiff Dom- 
poa you entire surety for their liberty and | nus. The holy father died towards the end 

ife, whatever may be the decisions of the | of the year 678, before the embassadors of the 
council which we wish to call together. prin arrived at Rome. 

“We hope to be justified in the judgmentof | During his reign, the pope obtained the sub- 
God, because of the sincerity of our zeal for | mission of the new archbishop of Ravenna, 
religion. We place in him all our trust ; and ! Reparatus, who — secre 7 by ts 
we beseech him to bless the efforts we are from the ntiff, demanded permission to 
making to obtain union among the Christians return to his obedience to the court of Rome. 
of the empire. Still we will employ no other The holy father had consequently solicited 
power for conviction but that of argument, | from the emperor the abrogation of the de- 
and we condemn thoee who would use vio- | cree which rendered the metropolitan church 
lence to bring into subjection the consciences {of Ravenna, independent of the Holy See, 
of men. which met with no opposition. 

“The chief of our clergy has demanded | Domnus paved with marble and surrounded 
from us authority to efface from the sacred | with columns the court of honour, which was 
chronicles the name of the pontiff Vitalian, | before the church of @t. Peter. The church 
and preserve that of Honorius. We have not | of the Apostles, situated on the Actian way, 
approved of this request, being desirous of jand that of St. Euphemia, on the Appian way 
maintaining an entire equality between the | were also repaired by his care. 
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AGATHON, THE EIGHTY-FIRST, POPE. 
[A. D. 678.—ConsTaNTINE Poconarus, Emperor of the East.| Š 


Origin of —— education—His election as pontiff—Disorders tn the church of En- 
—Wilfrid, bishop of York, is driven from his church—Hts journey to Rome—He ts re- 
tnstalled tn his see—A receives the letter addressed to Domnus the First by Constan- 
stine—Reply of the holy father to the prince and hts brothers, Heraclius and Tibertus— Letter 
from the council of Rome, on the ignorance of the clergy—Arrival of the legates in the East— 
Council of Constantinople—Excommunication of Honortus the First—Remarkable history of 
eighteen sesstons— Death of Agathon. 


AcaTuon, the Neapolitan, had been brought dangers of which he might have become the 
up in the monasteries; he regarded them asthe | victim. The pontiff, already informed of the 
schools where the study of pious — ‘unjust condemnation by the English bishops, 
and the knowledge of the dogmas of religion | listened favourably to his complaints, and con- 
were best taught. The senators, the clergy, voked a council of fifty bishops, to examine 
and the Roman people gave their — for the judgment, and to consolidate at the same 
him ; and, in the end, he fully justified, by his time, by a vigorous action, the rule which the 
fitnese, the preference they had bestowed Holy See was commencing to exercise over 
upon him. the clergy of Great Britain. 

After his exaltation, the new pope bestowed, Andrew of Ostia, and John of Porto, were 
his aftention on the church of gland, trou- | charged to examine, with other ecclesiastics, 
bled by the ambition and disorder of its priests, into the process against St. Wilfrid. When 
who had driven from his see Wilfrid, — their labour was finished they informed the 
of York. The illustrious persecuted, resolv bree y of it, thus expressing themeelves : 
to demand justice from the holy father against | ‘‘ My brethren, we do not find Wilfrid guilty 
his suffragans, and undertook the joumey to:of any crime which deserves the punishment 
Rome. The fatigues of his pilgrimage were | which he has undergone from the royal sen- 
assuaged by the generous cares of Algisus, | tence; and, on the contrary, we admire tha 
king of the people of Frigia and of Berchter, ! sage conduct which he has exhibited towards 
sovereign of the Lombards, who gave him | his sovereign. He has not ht to excite 
escorts to preserve him from the snares and sedition to maintain himself in his bishopric, 
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and is content to appeal to the court of Rome, 
where Jesus Christ has established the a 
macy of the priesthood and a supreme tnbu- 
nal for all the members of the clergy, as well 
as for the laity of all ranks.” 

The pope ordered that Wilfrid should be in- 
troduced into the hall of the synod, in order 
to hear his complaints. The latter, after hav- 
ing read his petition, in which he took the 
title of bishop of Saxony, repelled the royal 
sentence which had declared him deposed. 
«I will not accuse,” said he, “the metropo- 
litan Theodore of having listened too lightly 
to false reports, because he has been sent into 
our province by the Holy See, and because I 
re, as infallible those whom the holy 
father has chosen from among his flock. Thus, 
my fathers, I take before you a solemn en- 


ri- | bore the name of Augusti. 
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and his brothers Heraclius and Tiberius, who 
“We have re- 
ceived,” wrote the holy father, “ the deepatch- 
‘es which you addressed to our predecessor 
to exhort fim to examine the orthodoxy o 
the faith. In our desire to resolve this im- 
portant question, we have sought for ecclesi- 
astics capable of pronouncing wisely on the 
dogma of the incarnation; but we have not 
encountered, in all Italy, but plain men ; such 
as the unfortunate state of the times permits 
us to find them. 
“Having then taken counsel of all our bre- 
n, we have resolved to send you as the 
best informed of our church, the venerabie 
bishops Abundantius and John ; our dear bre- 
thren Theodore and George, priests; John, 
deacon, and Constantine, mib-deacon ; Theo- 


gagement, that if your assembly recognizes dore, priest and legate from the see of Ra- 
my deposition as equitable, I will submit | venna, and several monks, who will assist at 
humbly to its will. If my condemnation, on the general synod which you have convoked 
the other hand, is judged to be contrary to the lin your imperial city. e do not desire to 
sacred canons, I beseech you to drive from ‘represent them to you as the lights of the 
my diocese the impostors who govern it, and church; for we cannot find an exact know- 
to order that the suffragans of an archiepis- ‘ledge of the sacred Scriptures among those 


copal see shall be chosen, for the future, from 
among the ecclesiasticsof the same church.” 

The council replied, by acclamation, that 
he should be reinstalled in his bishopric, and 
that the prelates charged with supporting with 
him the ban weight of ecclesiastical func- 
tions, should be named in a synod composed 
of his own clergy, and should be consecrated 
by Theodore. They pronounced, at the same 
time, an anathema against clergy and laity, no 
matter what their dignity—even against kings, 
who should oppose the execution of this judg- 
ment. 

Wilfrid returned into his province, carrying 
with him very many relics of saints, apostle 
and martyrs, for the edification of the faithfal 
in Great Britain. 

St. Benedict Biscop made his fifth pilgrim- 

to Rome in the following year, to obtain 
from the pontiff a privilege which should as- 
sure him of the independence of his monas- 
tery, aud authorize him to teaclf the Gregorian 
chant to his monks, and to celebrate the mass 
with Italian ceremonies. John, first singer of 
the charch of St. Peter, and abbot of St. Mar- 
— was deputed to accompany Biscop to 
teach sacred music to the English monks, and 
to assure himself, at the same time, of the 
orthodoxy of the churches of the kingdom. 
They quitted the holy city, carrying, like Wil- 
frid, a prodigious quantity of relics, of pious 
books, and of images, which they were to ex- 
pose to the adoration of the faithful in the 
new church, which the indefatigable pilgrim 
had consecrated to the blessed apostle Peter. 

The letter which Constantine, during the 

ing year had sent to Domnus the First, 
was sont 
mey to the prince. The 
mediately assembled a council to reply to the 
em 


roceedings of this assembly : one from 
thon the other is written in the name of t 


peror. There remain but two letters of 3 doctrine, there will 





iff b ipha 
the prince.” The baly fabri | 


-ithe faithful. If on the other 
e | braces Monotheliam, 


who live among barbarous nations, and who 
purchase the food of each day by the labour 
of their hands. 
“ But, if we are ignorant in the learning of 
the sacred texts, as a recompense therefor, we 
rd with religious simplicity the primitive 
faith which our predecessors have left us, by 
jasking from God, as the chief light, to pre- 
serve in our hearts the remembrance of their 
words, and of their decisions. We have point- 
‘ed out to our deputies some passages from the 
holy fathers, in the books themselves, that 
they should be ee to you, when you 
demand them. Thus, the religion of this apos- 
tolical church, your spiritual mother, will be 
explained to you, not with profane eloquence, 
lof which our envoys are ignorant, but with 
the sincerity and conviction of belief which 
'we have professed since the cradle. We sa- 
.lute you m Jesus Christ.” 
The pontiff then explains his faith on the 
trinity and the incamation. He affirms, that 
the three divine persons have but a single na- 
ture and a single will; and that the word hav- 
‘ing been clothed with a human form, under 
the name of Jesus, possesses two natures, two 
| wills, and two operations. Hè cites several 
— of Scripture, commented on by the 
' fathers, and relates the definitions of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon and that of the fifth œcu- 
menical assembly. He assures them that the 
: Holy See has never sustained heresy ; that it 
has never departed from the path of Christian 
| truth, and that ite decisions have always been 
received as the divine word of St. Peter. He 
finally finishes this long letter by exhorting 
the emperor to use his power to maintain the 
integrity of, the Catholic faith, and to deliver 
the church from itsenemies. “If the bishop 
;of Constantinople,” added he, “teaches our 
be no more division among 
hand, he em- 
he will render an ae 


and both are addressed to Constantine ' count to the judgment of God 
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Tn their synodical letter, the eee who 
composed the assembly, addressed themselves 


Antioch developed their views, and read from 
the proceedings of the council of Ephesus in 


to the princes, and thus spoke: “Lords, you favour of their conclusions. 


have ordered us to send to Byzantium eccle- 


siastics whose morals are exemplary, and | ed itself of the decisions of the 
whose intelligence has been nourished by read- | Chalcedon, which, according 


ing the sacred texts. 

‘‘ How edifying soever may appear to be the 
extemal actions of priests, we cannot answer 
for the purity of their private life; still we 
hope that the conduct of our deputies will be 
in conformity with Christian morality. As to 


the second session, the assembly inform- 
council of 
to the tes, 
were entirely opposed to Monothelism. In the 
third, they recognized as — ar 
epistle of Menas, addressed to pope Vigilius, 
and of which the heretics had availed them- 
| selves to prove, by the authority of this an- 
cient pa of Constantinople, that there 


' their learning, it is reduced to the Be really existed but one will in Jesus Christ. 


of their religion ; for in our age the shades of 
. ignorance cover the world, and our provinces 
are constantly devastated by the fury of na- 
tions. In the midst of the invasions, combats 
and brigandage of barbarous people, we cannot 
even teach our yo clergy to read. Our 
days are full of affliction, and we cultivate a 
soil red with the blood of men. Finally there 
remains to us nothing but faith in Jesus Christ, 
as all our property and all our light.” 

The legates of the pontiff having arrived in 
Rome, Constantine received them in the ora- 
tory of St. Peter, at the imperial palace. The 
poaa to him the letter from the court o 

me, and the surprise of the monarch was 
great, when he discovered, on a first exami- 
nation, the gross ignorance of the priests of 
the Latin church. Nevertheless, he exhorted 
them, in conformity with the instructions 
which they had received from the pope, to 
prepare the questions which the council should 
examine, and to discuss them calmly, accord- 
ing to the rules of justice. He assigned to 
them the palace of Placidius for their resi- 


| In the followi 





my but the bishap of Aw 
ters of pope on; but the bishop o 

| tioch — opposed to the arguments of 
the pontiff two volumes of passages, extracted 


‘from the fathers, The deacon of Ravenna, 
rising 


from his seat, addressed the emperor— 
“ Remark, my lord, that in all these citations, 
Macaire, Stephen his disciple, Peter bishop 
of Nicomedia, and Solomon of Clanea, have 
not produced any text that establishes the 
single will of the trinity and of Christ. They 
have even altered or left out the passages 
which condemn the Monothelites. We 
seech you, then, to have brought from the pa- 
triarchal palace of this city, the original books, 
and we will show the assembly, by comparing 
the extracts prodaced before them, that they 
have been mutilated and interpolated. 

“In our turn, we will cite the works of the 
fathers, and will clearly prove two wills and 
two operations in the Word, after its hypos- 
tatic union with human nature,” 

The patriarchs George and Macaire de- 
manded, in the seventh session, a copy of the 


dence, and gave orders to the cartulary to fur- 
nish them with the sums necessary to sustain 
their dignity. 

Some days after they were invited to 


letters of pope Agathon, to verify the texts 
upon which he founded his conclusions. Then 
they submitted two discourses attributed to 
the pontiff Vigilius, and addressed to the em- 
the church of our lady of Blaquermes, and the — Justinian and the empress Theodora. 
aa desirous of showing all his deference | They contained these worde: “We anathe- 
or the Holy See, sent them horses richly ca- | matise Theodore of Mopeuesta, who refuses 
parisoned, and a numerous cortége. The synod | to recognize Jesus Christ as one hypostasis, one 
then met in the palace of the sovereign, in: person, and performing a single operation.” 
the saloon of the dome. Thirteen of the prin- Stephen, a monk and priest of Rome, having 
cipal officers of the crown surrounded the risen, exclaimed, “This writing is an imposi- 
emperor, who himself presided over the as- : ture. For, if Vigilius had taught the unity of 


to 


sembl 


spoke and expressed himself in these terms ; 
Half a century has already passed, my bre- 
thren, since Seron patriarch of this city, in- 
troduced into the language of religion new 
expressions, which changed the purity of the 
faith. His error has been condemned by the 
Holy See, and the pontiffs have, without ceas- 
ing, exhorted the prelates who professed it, to 
reject it as impious and sacrilegious. Still, in 
spite of the anathemas of the popes, the error 
has propagated itself even to our day, in the 
Greek * h 

tí Nevertheless, we hope it will case to trou- 
vle Christianity, and we beseech our i 
ficent emperor to order the clergy of Constan- 
tinople to give a formula of their belief on the 
incarnation of the Word, that we may be able 


mbly. 
One of the legates of the court of Rome first | 










volition, and the council had approved of it, 
he would have employed the term ‘one ope- 
ration,’ in the definition of the ¢ sv 

In the following session, the patriarch of 
Constantinople also gave his opinion. “TI have 
— ie the — which are in my 
archıves, the decisions of po — an 
of the prelates of the West — cust say, 
that the testimony of the fathers is there re- 
ported with religious exactness. I avow, then, 
openly, that I profess to believe, without re- 
striction, all they contain.” 

The assembly expressed its adhesion to 
these sentiments, by loud acclamations. They 
then examined the general doctrine of the 
heretics, and the council rendered this juag- 
ment: “ After having examined with i 
ttention the dogmatical letters of Sergius of 
Byzantium, to Cyrus of Alexandria, and the 


to combat it.” The bishops of Byzantium and. replies of the pantiff Honosius the First ta 
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—— declare that we have found them 
contradictory of tho doctrine of the apostles ; 
the decrees of @cumenical assemblies; the 
sentiments of the fathers of the church, and 
conformed in all points to the false science 
taught by the heretics. 

“We condemn them as capable of corrupt- 
ing the souls of the faithful; and in rejecting 
a impious d ue ee 
authors yrus, ul, reter 
Theodore, and the pontiff’ Honorins the First, 
as heretics, impioas, and sacrilegious. .. . . 4 

This condemnation of Honorius has been 
the stumbling-block of pontifical infallibility. 
As the partizans of the papacy could not deny 
the regularity, nor the authenticity of a sen- 
tence confirmed by the court of Rome, and 
rendered under the guidance of the legates of 
the Holy See, by an orthodox synod, they have 
endeavoured to establish that this pope had 
not erred. ‘In admitting even as patent the 


condemnation of Honorius,” say some of their | 


historians. “ it is always the truth to say, that 
he was not the inventor of the heresy; that 
he did not define it; and that he never pro- 
poseo it as a teaching of the universal church. 

e glory of the apostolical see is especially 
in the privi granted to St. Peter and his 
‘successors, of acting with a prudent skill 
which leads them to define nothing, from the 
fear of putting forth decisions contrary to the 
faith.” This is indeed th 


to rve their o ; 

the fourteenth session they discovered 
that the acts of the fifth counoil were filled 
with alterations and interpolations. — 
pert ronounced an anathema against the Mo- 
elite, Polychronus, who had the impu- 
dence to pro 
garrection 0 : 
Constantine, a priest of the diocese of Apa- 
mea, havi desired to give his opinion on 
religious tolerance, was accused of iche- 

ism, and driven from the assembly. 
The definition of the faith of the synod was 
published at the last meeting, in the presence 
of the emperor and the principal officers of 
his court. It was declared that they adhered 


| praise 


e tactics which the 
popes have always employed, since Honorius, | 


| The legendaries s 
; — his faith by the re- 
a dead man 
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‘to the five preceding oona n they 


— — creeds “i Nice ano nstantino- 
6. etters o Agathon were ap- 
proved as being in canloraity with the deci- 
sions of the @cumenical assembly of Chalce- 
don, and with the doctrine of St. Leo and St. 
Cyril. The mystery of the incarnation was 
explained by the fathere, who demonstrated 
the existence in Jesus Christ of two natural 
wills and two operations. They prohibited 
the teaching of any other doctrine, under pai 
of interdiction and excommunication for the 
clergy, and of anathema for the laity. 
| They terminated the discussions of the 
council after nineteen sessions. Constantine, 
to assure the execution of these decrees, 
made an ordinance conceived in these terms: 
“ He who shall contravene the present consti- 
— if i à bishop, clerk, or — shall 
eposed ; if he is in possession of digniti 
he shall be deprived of them, and his ae 
perty confiscated ; if he is a mere citizen, he 
| shall be banished from Constantinople, and all 
the cities of the empire.” 
' Some ecclesiastical authors affirm, that this 
| prince merited the honours of canonization in 
eee faith of the Holy See, and giv- 
| ing to orthodox priests the power of exercising 
a salutary — towards heretics. They also 
him for having granted to the legates 

‘of the pontiff a rescript, which diminished 
the sums the popes paid to the Greek mo- 
narchs at the time of their ordination. 

Some months after this triumph, Agathon 
' was attacked with a severe illness, of which 
he died on the 1st of December, 681. He had 





| reigned abont four years. His body was bu- 
| Fi 


in the church of St. Peter. 

k with great venera» 
tion of the purity of his morals, of his hu- 
mility, his extraordinary charity, and above 
all, of the gift of miracles with which he was 
endowed. They call him Agathon the Wonder- 
worker, and ** that, during a violent pes- 
tilence which ravaged Italy, whilst he was 
the treasurer of the exchequer of St. Peter, he 
cured, by a simple imposition of his a 
multitude of the sick, and resuscitated a great 
number of the dead | 





LEO THE SECOND, EIGHTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 682.—Constanting Poconatus, Emperor of the East.] 
Origin of Leo— His education—His election— Receives the legates on their return from Constan- 


Letter from the emperor—The pope sends the 


oceedings of the council of Constan- 


— to the churches of Spain—He anathematizes his predeccssor, the pontiff Honorius— 


Leo was born in Cedella, a small city of | knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, especially 
i hich he fived. 


the thither Abruzza. His father, named 
was a physician. Destined from his youth to 
the tastical state, Leo was occupied with 
the study of the sacred writings, and by an 
assiduous application, 80q 


ul, | for the age of ignorance in 


a profound | was capable of 


w 
After the death of Agathon, the clergy, 
people, and dees of e raised him to 
throne of St. Peter as the ony poes who 
worthily filling the pontifical 


O O N 
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chair. The first use which he made of his 
authority, was to assemble a synod to receive 
and approve of the decisions of the general 
council of Constantinople, which been 
— to him by the legates of the Holy 


o. 

The letter of the emperor terminated with 
these words: ‘““We have caused the writings 
of your predecessor to be publicly read ; they 
have been judged conformable to the Holy 
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declare holy and legitimate the usurpation of 
Everigus, his prisoner and successor. 

In return for this act of complaisance, the 
embassadors were instructed to offer to Leo a 
large sum of money. His holiness granted all 
they asked, and as a mark of his communion 
sent to the new king and his clergy several 
letters, to inform them of the decisions made 
by the council of Constantinople. “This ge- 
neral assembly,” wrote Leo, “has justly con- 


Scriptures, to the decrees of councils, and the demned the memory of the heretics Sergius, 
works of the fathers. | Theodore, Pyrrhus, s, Peter, and particu- 
“Thus we have received his word as that larly that of the infamous pope Honorius the 
of the apostle himself, and our assembly has First, who, instead of extinguishing in its birth 
been unanimous in its acclamation. Never- the flame of heresy, as the dignity of the apos- 
theless, Macaire, patriarch of Antioch, has ‘tolical seedemanded, kindled it by hisapostacy. 
obstinately refused to submit to the authority | “We do not send the proceedings of the 
of the decisions of pope Agathon >; and we synod, because they have not yet been com- 
have been obliged to depose him from his see. pletely translated from the Greek to Latin ; 
But he and hisadherenta have besought us to | still we remit the definition of the council an 
sen them to your court, to appeal to your the edict of confirmation oaee Dy prince 
wisdom and knowledge from the judgment’ Constantine. We beseech you to inform the 
pronounced against them. We have granted prelates and people of your province of them, 
their request, and leave it to your patemal ; ard to cause them to be approved by the bi- 
judgment to pont or to recompense them.’’ | shops, and to give to our legate your subscrip- 
Instead of listening to the protestations of | tions, to deposit them near to the confession 
the Monothelites, Leo caused them to be shut of the blessed St. Peter.” 
up in prison, and put to the torture. Anasta- Constantine, regionary sub-deacon of the 
sius, priest, and Leontius, deacon of Byzanti- Holy See, who had assisted at the sixth coun- 
um, overcome by the tortures, consented toana- , cil, was sent to Constantinople as nuncio. The 
thematize those who had partaken of their be- letter which he was commanded to present to 
lief ; and on the day of the Epiphany they so- ‘the emperor contained this remarkable pas- 
lemnly received the communion of the pontiff, sage: “Prince, the edict rendered by your 
after having remitted to him on their knees a greatness, has been very agreeable to us; it 
rofession of faith written with their own gives great power to the decisions of an @cu- 
ds. It was not thus with the patriarch menical assembly, and forms a two edged 
Macaire ; this courageous ecclesiastic was un- sword to exterminate heretics.” 
yne de. and in the midst of the most| Leo the Second died some time after, whilst 
cruel tortures he constantly refused to abjure | he was occupied in the translation of the pro- 
his belief. ceedings of the general council of Constanti- 
The envoys of the Spanish clergy came at | nople. He was interred in the chureh of St. 
the same period to present to the court of | Peter. 
Rome, the proceedings of the twelfth council| The historians, Anastasius and Platinus 
of Toledo, and to ask the approval of the pope ' place the period of his death towards the end 
to the great changes which had taken place of.the year 683. 
in their country. Behold what had passed.' _Baillet, in his work on the life of the Saints; 
Wamba, king ot the Visigoths, at the termi- ' assures us that the pontiff was full of piety. 
nation of frightful convulsions produced by He equally praises the firmness he exhibited 
an empoisoned beverage, which his son Even- | in prohibiting the inhabitants of Ravenna from 
gus had administered to him, became crazy, | celebrating the anniversary of Maurice, their 
and was confined in a monastery, dependent | former metropolitan, who had freed himself 
on the diocese of Toledo. As he had then re- | from the authority of the Roman church > and 
covered his reason, they feared, lest he should he even affirms that Leo compelled the suc- 
take a notion to reclaim the throne, and the | cessors of that prelate to give up to the Holy 
embassadors came to beseech his holiness to | See the ordinance they had obtained from the 
confirm the abdication which had been wrest- | emperor, which assured to them their inde- 
ed from him in his state of madness, and to | pendence. 
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BENEDICT THE SECOND, EIGHTY-THIRD POPE. 
(A. D. 684.—Constantine Poconatus, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the pontiff—The e 
of the 


mperor grants to him a wilege which assures the i 
—Council of Toledo—The patriarch Maire ——— tn his heresy—Death of 


ndence 


the pontiff— Miraculous conversion of a yourg ‘ord, Ansbert. 


Tue successor of Leo the Second was a! exile, and for six weeks he was brought daily 


Roman — and the son of a citizen 
named John. 


{ 


from his prison to enter into controversy wi 


Attached to the church from | St. Boniface, who endeavoured to induce him 


his infancy, the young Benedict directed his | to abjure his heresy. The prelate opposing . 


studies towards profane sciences, but without 
neglecting the Sacred — and religious 
singing. He was chosen bishop of Rome by 
the assembly of the ecclesiastics, grandees, 
and people ; but could not exercise ti- 
fical functions for eleven months after his no- 
mination, because the court of Constantinople 
had not yet confirmed his election. 

Benedict wrote to the emperor to address 
to him the complaints of the clergy on the 
delays which hindered the confirmation of 
oishops, when the barbarians intercepted the 
communications between the two cities. The 
prince, seduced by the praises and flatteries 
of the holy father, who called him “Shining 
light of the world ; Tegenerator of the faith, 
&e.,’’ acceded to his request, and made a de- 
eree which permitted the clergy, the citizens, 
and the army, to consecrate a pope without 
waiting for the approval of the emperors. 

As soon as the pontiff saw his authority es- 
tablished in the East, he wrote to his legate 
ìn an ordering him to assemble a council 
at Toledo, that prelates of that country 
might approve of the decisions of the wcume- 
nical council of Constantine Pogonatus. The 
seventeen bishops of the Carthaginian pro- 
vince having assembled, examined the pro- 


ceedings of the general council of Constanti- | y 


nople. The fathers gave their approbation to 
the decrees of the council, and sent to Bene- 
dict the Second a synodical letter, explanatory 
of their belief. The holy father having re- 
marked in this profession of faith the expres- 
sions, “the will engenders the will,” and 
“there are three substances in Jesus Christ,” 
addressed representations to his legate, to 
cause them to retract these errors. But the 

elates replied they could not modify them ; 
br such were their opinions; and that the ob- 
servations of the pope had not changed their 
convictions. 

During the following year, the emperor, to 
manifest his friendship to the pope, sent to the 
coart of Rome the hair of his sons Heraclius 
and Justinian. The pontiff received the pre- 
sent of the monarch favourably in the name of 
St. Peter, and regarded himeelf from that time 
as the adopted father of the young princes, 
according to the usage of ancient times. 

Benedict the Second, at the solicitation of 
the envoys of Constantine, undertook the con- 
version of Macaire, patriarch of Antioch, who 
persevered in his schism, notwithstanding the 

tions and tortures to which he had 
submitted, He — him from bis 


OL. 


a steady resistance to promises and menaces 
rejected all the advances of the oe a 
strove to maintain, during his life, his belie® 
in Monothelism. The pontiff occupied the 
apostolical throne during only six months, and 
died in the beginning of the year 685. His 
body was buried in the church of St. Peter. 

Anastasius the Librarian relates, that Bene- 
dict the Second affected a great humility ; that 
he was mild, patient, liberal, and repaired the 
churches of St. Peter and of St. Lawrence of 
Lucina. He also added many embellishments 
to those of St. Valentin and St. Mary of the 
Martyrs; and that he left thirty pounds of 
mn to the clergy and monasteries of Rome. 

e martyrology places him in the number 
of saints whose memory the church cele- 
brates. 

At thie period took place the wonderful con- 
version of St. Ansbert, and his retreat into the 
monastery of Fontenelle. This holy man, ac- 
cording to the version which the Bollandists 
have left us, was born at Chaussy, a village of 
Vexin. His personal qualities, and the influ- 
ence of his family, opened to him a brilliant 
career; and the chanoellor Robert was so de- 
lighted with his merits, that he wished him 
to espouse his daughter Angadreme. This 

oung lady, who did not partake of the ideaa 
of her father, and who desired to consecrate 
herself to God, — several nights in prayer. 
and obtained from heaven the privilege o 
having her face covered with leprosy. Ansbert 
refused to take her for his wife. Then she was 
enabled to enter intothe convent of the Oratory. 
where she received the veil from the hands of 
St. Ouen. 

As for Ansbert, he continued to frequent the 
society of the young lords and beautiful la- 
dies of the court, who obtained for him the 
euccessorship to Robert in the post of chan- 
cellor. He then sought anew to marry, and 
demanded the hand of a daughter of a rich 
lord. But scarcely was he betrothed to her. 
when the face of this beautiful person was 
covered with an horrible leprosy. The young 
lord affrighted, at once quitted the court, ana 
concealed himeelf in the abbey of Fontenelle. 
with the fixed resolution to consecrate himseli 
to God. He sold his immense estates, and 
employed the proceeds in founding monaste- 
ries and hospitals. 

His reputation for sanctity soon extendea 
into all the provinces of the kingdom, and the 
Episcopal church of Rouen becoming vacan.. 
the inhabitants of that city demanded him fu 
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their bishop. Ansbert, promoted to this see, 
— — a y to n ; ne 
gospel, and solacing the poor ; and condemn 

wi an eloquent voice the p ipalities and 
disorders of the court. Pepin Henstal, mayot 
of the palace, discontented at the severity of 


the | hischu 
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the holy prelate, caused him to be tom from 
by hie satellites, who canducted him 
to the monastery of Haiuaut, where, by order 
of the prince, the monks inflicted on him such 
cruel treatment, that he died a few months 
after his errital. 





JOHN THE FIFTH, EIGHTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 688.—Justintan THE Seconp, Emperor of the East.] 


Election and ordination of John—His character—The churches of Sardinia return unger tha 


depe 


Jonwn the Fifth, the son of Cypriacus, was 
born in Syria, in the province of Antioch. Dur- 
ing the reign of Agathon his ability, firmness, 
and moderation had procured for him the ap- 
pointment of a legate to assist at the ecume- 
nival council of Constantinople. After the 
death of Benedict the Second he was chosen 

pe, and ordained by the bishops of Ostia, 

rto, and Velitia. 

His infirmities, and a chronic malady, con- 
fined him to his bed during the entire dura- 
tion of his pontificate. In the solemn festivals 
he could scarcely be carried to divine service. 
He nevertheless showed much energy and 
great activity in governing the church, and 
vigorously opposed the bishops of Cagliari, 
who had usurped the right of confirming the 
elections of the prelates of Sardinia. 

The metropolitan Citonatus, having ordain- 
ed Novellus as bishop of the church of the 
Lands, without having obtained the authority 
of Rome, John the Fifth hunted up in the ar- 
chives of the palace of the Lateran, a decree 
of the pope St. Martin, which interdicted the 
archbishops of Cagliari from nominating their 
suffragans ; and he assembled a council which 
constrained Novallus to place himself under 
the control of the Holy See, by an authentic 
oroceeding. 


y of the Holy See—Death of the pontif. 


Notwithstanding hie great sufferings he 
stood upright to ordain ; and during the year, 
which was the duration of his reign, he con- 
secrated thirteen bishops. 

He also maintained active relations with the 
churches of the East and West. And authors 
relate that he addressed several letters to the 
principal bishops of France, who, since the 

eath of St. Ouen, the glorious disciple and’ 
faithful companion of St. Eloi were in discord. 
He also replied to St. Julian of Toledo, who 
addressed to him the proceedings of a new 
council, held in that city, and who had re- 
mitted to him his treatise on prognostics, or 
considerations on things to come. 

This work, which come down to our 
days, is a strange and ridiculous dissertation 
on the origin, nature, and effects of the flames 
of purgatory. It was regarded as very or- 

ox by John the Fifth, who even wished to 
order the study of it in the ecclesiastical 
schools. At length, the intensity of the sick- 
ness which afflicted the pontif -having redou- 
bled, he fell into a state of moral depression, 
which permitted him no longer to oocupy him- 
self with the affairs of this world. He died 
— and was interred in the church of 

. Peter. P 





CONON, THE EIGHTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 686.—JustTiNIaN THE Seconp, Emperor of the East.] 


The clergy and army di 
throne of St. Peter— 


e in Rome the election f pontiff —The old Conon is elevated to the 
tter from the emperor to the new 


Weakness of the holy father— 


Pilgrimage of St. Killian—Vengeance of the missionary against the family of duke Gosber!— 
Death of the pope. e 5 


Tnx emperor Constantine, in giving to the| siastics, and multiplied disorders and dis- 


see of Rome the liberty of choosing its chief, 
was desirousof assuring the tranguillity of the 


church, and of preventing the scandalous} and e 
factions, and excited violent seditions to ob- 
a ae a ee 
trary, ers army in the charch of St 
Stephen; sent soldiers, who drove his ec'n- 


echisms — were caused by te i 
fal intrigues of the popes. p 
avery dierent resli: It gave, on the con 
a new aliment tọ the ambition of the eccle- 


putes. 


After the death of John, two — Peter 
Theodore, were prodigal of gold to the 


- Peter assembled 
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petitor from the church of the Lateran, and 
closed the gates. The latter assembled his 
partizans, and wished the clergy to proceed 
to aa election, under the very porch of the 
tempie. 
A collision appeared imminent ; the bishops 
of the two parties entered into the e iscopal 
; to shun all controversy between 
the rivals, they united their suffrages upon 
Conon, a venerable old man, of a peaceful and 
simple spirit, and proclaimed him pope. As 
soon as the new was proclaimed, the 
magistrates and principal citizens came to 
palute him with their acclamations. The army 
alone, yet deferred to approve of his election. 
Bat, seeing that the clergy and people had 
sanctioned it, the soldiers abandoned the in- 
terests of Theodore, and confirmed the choice 
which had been made of Conon. 


The pontiff, born in Sicily, was of a family 
origi from Thrace. He had constantly 
filled subaltern otfices in the church ; and his 


intellect, always employed in the details of 
religious practices, rendered him incapable of 
eomprehending the political maxims of a go- 
vernment so Machiavelian as that of the see 
of Rome. Still, he knew how to gain the good 

of the emperor; and Justinian the 
Recond. at his solicitation, rendered several 
successive decrees in favour of the church. 
He first renounced the capitation tax, which 
the patrimonies of Brutium and Lucania had 
paid him ; then he ordered the military to re- 
store the fiefe and domains in Italy and Sicily, 
which the Jeaders had seized as pledges for 
services rendered to the court of Rome. At 
last, the prince pushed his deference for the 
Holy See ao far as to writé the following letter: 
“‘ Having learned that the proceedings of the 
sixth council were in the hands of officers of 
our crown, and thinking that the guardian- 
ehip of pieces so sacred should be confided 
z magistrates, we have taken them from 

em 


‘‘ We convoked the patriarchs, the legate of 
your beatitude, the senate, the metropolitans, 
the bishops, the officers of the palace, our 
guards, the chiefs of the different armies who 
are m Constantinople, ard have caused to be 
read in their presence the decisions of the 
@cumenical council. These proceedings have 
been sealed up in their presence, that they 
might not be altered by heretics. We advise 
your holiness of the measures we have deem- 
ed it necessary to take, tr assure the main- 
tenance of orthodoxy in the Eastern church.’ 

Some months after the reception of these 
letters Conon named, as rector of the patri- 
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mony of Sicily, Constantine, deacon of Syiu- 
cuse. This ecclesiastic, by his scandalous 
exactions, excited the indignation of the peo- 
ple, who rose against him. The governor of | 
the province was obliged to cast the guilty 
rector into prison to appease the peop e and 
to carry his complaints to the imperial court 
not only against the rector, but even against 
e the Koman ouh. * 
© pilgrimage of Killian tothe holy city is 

placed ai about this period. The pope havi 
approved of the faith and doctrine of the Iri 
bishop, gave him, in the name of St. Peter, 

wer to instruct and convert infidel nations. 

illian then returned taWirtzberg, where he 
instructed in the Christian faith duke Gosbert, | 
caused him to abandon the worship of his an- 
cestors, and in defiance of his family baptized 
him. The duchess Gelania of Gosbert, alarmed 
at the — of her husband, who was 
dissipating all the heritage of his chifdren in pi- 
ous foundatione, or in presents to monasteries, 
addressed violent reproaches on the subject to 
the missionary. The latter, in order to avenge 
himself on the princess, and to bring her 
within the reach of his anger, used the control 
which he exercised over the mind of the duke ; 
and to induce him to consent to a divorce, 
persuaded him that his union with Gelania 
was incestous, according to the laws of the 
church ; because she was his relative within 
the sixth degree. The new convert, ruled by 
the Irish priest, promised to obey, and only 
asked to defer this painful sacrifice until after 
his return from an expedition he was about to 
make against the people beyond the Maine. 
But, during the absence of her husband, Ge- 
lania profited by the opportunity; ordered the 
missionary to leave her estates, and upon his 
refusal beheaded him. The chronicle adds, 
that God permitted, in vengeance for the death 
of St. Killan, this guilty female to be stricken 
suddenly with a strange disease, which caused 
such frightful pangs that she ate her hands 
in a paroxysm of pain. That, besides, duke 
Gosbert, on his return, was maseacred by his 
domestics. That Hetan, his eldest eon, was 
driven from his states by the eastern Franks ; 
that his other children were massacred, and 
that there remained no descendant of this cri- 


race. 

The health of Conon, already tottering, be- 
came daily more feeble since his election. 
He — eo — ti ht of the 
episcopal functions, and died in the beginning 
of the year 687, after a reign of elexan months 
and three days. He was interred in tha church 


of St. Peter. 
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SERGIUS THE FIRST, EIGHTY-SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 687.—Justintay IL., Leontivs and Tissrivs III., Emperors of the East.) 
Schism tn the Roman church—Sediion at the election of a if—Three popes proclaimed at 
— — 


once tn the holy cit 
Peter—Origin and educajion of the 
Baplism and death of lang Cadw 


ergtus purchases the pontificate, 
iff—He aven 
ouncil of Toledo—The famous council of Trullo 


the crowns of gold of St. 


himself on Paschal, his competutor— 


makes several decrees against the ambitton of the if—Marriage of the priests maintained 
by the council—Jurtsdiction of bishops— Decrees * ion to monts, aaa and dress— 


he bishops of the council prohibit the faithful om 


rejects the council—The emperor comes to take 
tects the 


Dvarnce the last sickness of Conon, the arch- 
deacon Paschal having seized upon the riches 
which the pope had bequeathed to the cle 
and monasteries, offered to John, exarch o 
Ravenna, to surrender them to him if he 
would aid his election. The latter easily al- 
lowed himself to be seduced by the glitter of 

ld, and sent his troops to Rome to surround 
the city and favour the ambitious projects of 
the archdeacon. 

Nevertheless, after the death of the holy fa- 
ther, the people were divided into several fac- 
tions. The arch-pricst Theodore, at the head of 
his faction, penetrated into the palace of the 
Lateran, aad eased himself to be chosen pon- 
tiff. Paschal, on his side, caused himself to be 
proclaimed the successor of Conon tothe throne 
of St. Peter. Each party assembled in arms, 
ready to sustain, by force, the bishop whom 


it had nominated. The strife had even com-, sembled the principal lords o 


menced in the court of the church of Julius, | 
when the principal magistrates, the greater 
part of the clergy, the militia, and the ho- ` 
nourable citizens determined to act in the 
same manner as they had done on the death 
of John the Fifth. They went to the im- 
perial palace, and proclaimed as pontiff a 
priest named Sergius, who belonged to nei- 
ther of the two factions. Sergius seized his 
two competitors, Paschal and Theodore, 
and constrained them to swear obedience to 


m. 

He was himself soon driven from the holy 
city by the friends of ‘Theodore, and obliged 
to take refuge in Ravenna. John Platinus, 
then exarch, proposed to the holy father to 
“einstall him on the pontifical throne, if he 
would consent to give him the treasures 
promised by his competitor, Paschal. Ser- 
gius, greedy of power, consented to the bar- 
gain, and was led back in triumph to the 
city of Rome, in the midst of the troops of the 


exarch. 

To fulfil his promises, his holiness despoiled 
the churches of their ornaments, sold a great 
part of the vases, chandeliers, pyxes, and 
pledged in the hands of the Jews even the 
crowns of gold which were suspended over 
the altar of St. Peter. Then Sergius thought 
‘o get rid of his old rivals. The archdeacon 
Theodore being the most redoubtable, he ac- 
cused him of witchcraft, enchantments, sor- 
eery, relations with an evil spirit, and caused 


iff —Conversion of the people of Frisia—The pope is accused 
king of oa refugs to recognize the sovereignty of the see of Rome—Death of Sergius 


espousing their mothers or sisters—Sergtus 
gius from Kome—The army of Ravenna pro- 
of ult tliza, 


him to be shut up in a monastery, where he 
died of poison. 

Sergius, eon of Tiberius, was born at Pa- 
lermo, in Sicily. He had first served the church 
as a child of the choir ; then asan acolyte, and 
had finally been ordained a priest of the order 
of St. Susanna, by Leo the Second. The sa- 
cred Scriptures and the works of the fathers 


were almost unknown to the new pope, who 
passed the greatest part of his life in chanting 
th Imody of the church, and in celebrat- 


ing divine service in the oratories of the ce- 
meteries of the holy city. 

During the enthronement of the new pope 
St. Wilfrid arrived in England, and presented 
to Egfred, king of Northumbria, the decree 
of the Holy See, which reinstalled him in his 
bishopric. The prince who had deposed him, 
refused to restore to him his dignities, and as- 

fh his kingdom, 
clerical and lay, to reform the decisions of the 
court of Rome. By the decisions of the as- 
sembly, the proceedings of the Italian synod 
were obliterated ; Wilfrid declared a rebel- 
lious subject and cast into prison. The chro- 
nicles relate, that the soldiers who puarded 
the holy bishop heard, every night, the voice 
of angels, who sang with him the sacred 
lms, and saw shining lights in his prison. 
fred, alarmed by this miracle, restored the 
saint to liberty, and wished to reinstall him 
in his bishopric; but the metropolitan Theo- 
dore boldly opposed the will of the sovereign, 
declaring that Wilfrid, before remounting 
his oe ae uae e of the 
. The prelate replied, that gratitude com- 
pelled him to refuse the ‘marks of clemency 
rom the king; and that he preferred death to 
apostacy, of which he would render himself 
guilty, by abandoning the sacred rights of the 
pontiff and of the Hely See. 

At this period Cadwallon, king of Wessex, 
led on by religious fanaticism, soleranly aban- 
doned the sovereign dignity, and undertook a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to receive baptism before 
the sepulchre of the- apostles. When the 
prince had arrived at the gates of the holy city, 
the pontiff Sergius went to meet him with 
a large retinue of clergy ; and — aocom- 
panied him to the church of St. Peter, he 
poured the regenerating water on the forehead 
of the monarch, in the presence of the sena- 
tore, the bishops, and an immense concourse 
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of pee: Some days after this ceremony, 
Cadwallon, attacked by an unknown disease, 
died suddenly. The pope seized upon the 
immense wealth the prince had brought with 
him, to x porom rp brains obsequies, and 
engraved Latin and Greek epitaphs upon the 
marble which covered his tomb. 

This same year (688) the fifteenth council of 
Toledo assembled in Spain, to hear the reading 
of a long discourse on complaints addressed to 
the Spanish prelates by pope Benedict the Se- 
cond. St. Julian, who presided over it, spoke in 
these words: “In the profession of faith which 
we sent to Rome, the pontiff is scandalized at 
the expression, ‘the will engenders the will,’ 
and has demanded of us an explanation. We 
declare then, that we intended thus to desig- 
nate the faculty which engenders volition and 
the accomplished act, which is called the will, 
in the same manner as the Word is the wisdom 
of the wisdom; or the realization of the 
thought of God. As to the second propositiog, 
‘there are three substances in Jesus Christ,’ 
we wish to teach by these words, that the 
Saviour is composed of Divinity, soul, and 
body ; or of three principles, which are united 
together by his incarnation. Still we agree, 
that one cannot recognize but two—the Divine 
and human principle; and that the soul and 
body are confounded, to form a single sub- 
stance—that of humanity. 

“Our decisions are in conformity with those 
of the fathers ; and we hope they will be con- 
firmed by the new clergy of Rome, if there 
yet remains any know] of the holy books 
m that church. But, in any case, we should 
refuse the retraction which an ignorant pontiff 
demands.” The proceedings of this synod 
were approved by Sergius, as Robert, metro- 
po of Toledo, testifies in the works he has 

t us. 

In 692 took place the death of the cele- 
brated Theodore, who aspired to free himself 
from the rule of the bis op of Rome. The 
pope designated to replace him in the arch- 

ishopric of eae Birthwald, abbot of 
_the monastery of Rolth, in Kent. This ec- 
clesiastic was the first Englishman who occv- 
pied this see. He governed the clergy of 
Great Britain for thirty-seven years. 

The two last wcumenical assemblies hav- 
ing separated without publishing the canons, 
the Greek patriarchs addressed representa- 
tions to the emperor Justinian, to authorize 
the holding of a new assembly, which should 
be considered as the continuation of the last 
synod to complete the proceedings of the 
councils. Paul of Constantinople, Peter of 
Alexandria, Anastasius of Jerusalem, Geo 
of Antioch, Basil of Gortyna, the legates of 
the Holy See, and more than two hundred bi- 
shops, assembled in the imperial palace, in 
the saloon of the dome called in Latin, Trulfus. 
It gave its name to the known in the 
Church, under the title of the Councilin Trullo. 
“‘The fathers to determine the de- 
erees which serve as rules to regu- 
kate the discipline of the churches of the 
East and West; and after having rejected 


s 
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the constitutions attributed to St. Clement, 
they approved of the canons of Nice, An- 
cyra, Neocesarea, Gangres, Anti Laodi- 
cea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, Sar- 
dis, and e, as well as the canonical 
epistles of St. Denis and St. Peter of Alexan- 
dria, of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, of St. Am- 
philocus, and of several other fathers of the 
Greek church.” 

An illustrious prelate then spoke on the im- 

rtant question of the marriage of priests. 
‘My brethren,” said he, “I recall to your at- 
tention, that we have now to occupy ourselves 
with a subject whose importance 18 extremely 
grave, and which demands profound medita- 
tion. It is absolutely necessary that your as- 
sembly should express itself in a positive 
manner upon a question which divides the 
churches of the East and West, and that we 
should develope the reasons which have de- 
termined your wisdom to render a decree 
contrary to the opinions of. the see of Rome. 

“The Roman ecclesiastics attach them- 
selves to the letter of the rule; and the By- 
zantians bind themselves by interpreting it 
according to its spirit. To shun the excess of 
both, we should seek to establish equitable 
laws, which assure purity of morals in the 
clergy, by showing us at all times less rigid 
than the church of Rome—more severe than 
that of Constantinople. 

“We will order that the clergy who have 
been twice married, and who are yet under 
the yoke of their second marriage, should be 
deposed. Those whose marriages have been 
broken off, shall preserve their dignity, but 
remain jnterdicted from all sacerdotal func- 
tions. 

“The canons shall prohibit the consecra- 
tion, as bishops, priests, or deacons of those 
who have contracted a second marriage, or 
who live with concubines, or who have mar- 
ried a widow, or divorced wife, a courtezan, 
a slave, or an actress. In the canons of the 
apostles, readers and chanters are permitted 
to marry after their ordination. This authority 
will extend for the future to subdeacons, dea- 
cons, and even to priests. 

“Before consecrating a clerk, the Latin 
clergy make him promise to break off all inti- 
mate relations with his wife; whilst we, on 
the contrary, will conform ourselves to the 
wisdom of the ancient apostolic canon. We 
will maintain the marriage of those who are 
in sacred orders, and we will not deprive 
them of their companions. If they are judged . 
worthy to belong to the church, they shall not 
be excluded because they are in a legitimate 
bond. We will not make them promise to 
preserve celibacy, which wonld be to condemn 
matrimony. which God himeelf has instituted 
and blessed by his presence. 

“Thus the bishops, who, in contempt of 
the apostolic canons, shall dare to deprive an 
ecclesiastic of the rights of legitimate union, 
shall be deposed and anathematized. The se- 
paration shall exist for prelatesonly, and their 
wives shall be obliged to inhabit a monaster 
at a distance from their residence. We will 
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aisy prohibit the bishops of Africa and Syria 
trom keeping, to the great scandal of the peo- 
ple, in the interior of their palaces, the con- 
cubines who inhabit them.” 

In the other canons the council prohibits 
the clergy from keeping taverns or hostelries ; 
from assisting at horse races, or scenic repre- 
sentations ; from having in the city, or on a 
journey, other garments than those proper for 
their station; and from wearing their hair 
long, like the laity. 

e fathers permitted the entrance into 
convents of children of the of ten years, 
though St. Basil did not. authorize it until they 
were seventeen ; and they declared that men 
lost through debauchery, robbers as well as 
murderers, could be received in the monaste- 
ries, which were pious retreats, founded for 

enitents, whatsoever might be their crimes. 

hey prohibited females who had taken the 
vows, from wearing rich garments and jew- 
elry. Finally, they anathematized as sacri- 
legious the laity who changed the destination 
o — consecrated by the authority of a 

ishop. 

They maintained the jurisdiction of the 
chiefs of dioceses over the country churche 
and confirmed the decision of the council o 
Chalcedon, which gave to the see of Constan- 
tinople, the same privileges as that of Rome. 
They declared that prelates dispossessed b 
the incursions of the Mussulmans, should sti 
preserve their dignity, their rank, and their 
power of ordaining clergy, and of presiding 
in the church. This was the origin of the 
bishops in partibus. 

Then, in accordance with the rules laid 
down by St. Basil to Amphilocug, they propor- 
tioned penance to the sins and the strength of 
the guilty; and they decreed that heretics 
who should present their abjuration, sub- 
scribed with their own hands, might re-enter 
the church, after having been anointed with 
holy oil upon their forehead, nose, eyes, mouth, 
and eara. 

They pron bites the celebration of the litur- 
gy and of baptism in private oratories, with- 
out the permission of the bishop, and erdained 
the following provisions: “The priests shall 
not receive any salary for administering the 
holy communion; and the faithful shall not 
receive the eucharist in a vase of gold, or of 
any other expensive material; but it shall be 
deposited in their hands, crossed one over the 
other, because the world contains no sub- 
stance so precious as the body of man, which 
is the true temple of Jesus Christ. They shall 
not give the bread and wine of the holy table 
to the dead; for the Saviour, in instituting 
the sacrament of the altar, said to his apos- 
tles, ‘Take, eat: this is my flesh and my 
blood ;? and a dead body cannot perform the 
command contained in these divine words. 

“Bunches of grapes shall not: be given with 
the eucharist ; they shall be blessed separately 
as first fruits; and honey and milk not 
be offered on the altar. 


and his daughte 
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pain of de 
or laity. 
in festivals and devotion, and they should not 
assist at public spectacles. 

“We condemn the repasts called love-feasts, 
because in these banquets, in which glowing 
cups are emptied in honour of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints, under the very roof of 
the church, licentiousness has taken the place 

of the charity which the first Christians 
brought to these religious festivals. We pro- 
hibit from selling in the churches, as is done, 
food, drink, and all other kinds of merchan- 
dize; and we pronounce anathema on the 
man and woman whose criminal embraces 
shall render them adulterers in the sanctuary. 
We prohibit bringing a brute into the house 
of .God, except on a journey, and from abso- 
lute necessity, to protect it in a storm. 

“We prohibit * blotting or tearing the 
books of the Holy Scriptures, or of the fathers, 
or from selling them to perfumers, unless they 
should be incorrect or already destroyed by 
vermin. The mark of the crass shall not be 
made in flag stones or on the earth trodden by 
the feet of man, and it is expressly ordered to 
represent Christ under a human form, as being 
preferable to that of a lamb, which painters 
and sculptors still give him. 

“They shall chant in the temple without 
elevating the voice. The canticles shall only 
contain proper expressions ; and they shall no 
more read scandalous legends of confessors 
and martyrs; fables invented by tlie enemies 
of the truth, who wish to dishonour the me- 
mory of holy men, whom the church vene- 
rates.” 

The aynod then prohibited games of hazard, 
dancing at the theatres, buffooneries, combats 
between animals, and the  Jpgeleries of the 
mountebanks, who pretended to be possessed 
with the devil. It condemned to six years of 
repentance, conjurors, bear-keepers, fortune- 
tellers, and vagabonds, who, under the frock 
of the Eremites wore long hair and black gar- 
ments. The fathers refused to tolerate the 
usage of comic, satirical, and tragical dis- 
guises. They proscribed the public dancing 
of the courtezans, the invocations which the 
people addressed to Bacchus at the period of 
the maturity of the grapes, and the bacocha- 
nals which the vintagers executed after the 
labours of the day. They also prohibited the 
lighting at new moons of stubbie fires before 
the dwellings, an ancient custom which the 
people respected. They abolished the custom 
of giving cake at the festival of Christmas 
to celebrate the blessed delivery of the Virgin, 
maintaining that the fathers and the ecume- 
nical assemblies had decided that Mary be- 
came a mother without going through the act 
of delivery. They prohibited a pnest from 
blessing incestuous unions between a father 
; between brothers and 


rs 
“Tt is forbidden to mix water with wine at | sisters; between those who held children 
the communion ; to come into the temple with | at the baptismal font; between brothers-in- 
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law and sisters-in-law ; between catholicsand| Some years after these events, Pepin Heris- 
heretics. Finally, the assembly prohibited, | tal, mayor of the palace, at the court of Dago- 


under pain of excommunication, making im- 
moral pictures, curling the hair, and bathing 
with courtezans. — 

Justinian subscribed with his own hand all 
the canons by the council. The place 
of the subscription of the pope was alone left 
in blank. The patriarchs of pet Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, all the bishops, and even 
the legates of the court of Rome, fixed their 
signatures to the foot of the proceedings. The 
decrees were then addressed to the holy fa- 
ther, who refused to approve of them, declar- 
ing them derogatory to the authority and dig- 
nity of his see. 

© emperor, furious at the resistance of 
the pontifi, who thus rendered useless some 
months of great labour, sent Zachary, his pro- 
tospathary, to bring away Sergius. But the 
pope, informed of his plan, distributed money 
to the militia of Ravenna, the duchy of Pen- 
— the noighbouring provinces; and 
with their aid undertook to oppose himself to 
the will of Justinian. The soldiers, always 
docile and submissive to those who y thann, 
followed faithfully the instructions of t Da 
tiff. On the very day of the arrival of the 
protospathary, they entered the holy city, 
lling the gir with their clamors, and menacing 
the envoys of the prince, even under the win- 
dows of his palace. Zachary, alarmed at this 
manifestation, escaped from his residence, 
ran to the Vati and took refuge in the 
chamber of the pee beseeching him, 
with tears, to save him from the fury of the 


At the same moment the army of Ravenna, 
which had also received orders from the clergy, 
entered by the gate of St. Peter, and advanc- 
ing even to the of the Lateran, de- 
manded, with loud clamor, to see Sergius. The 
gates having been closed at the approach of 
the soldiers, they threatened to break them 

. The protospathary then seeing no mode 
of escaping the T, precipitated himself 
under the bed of the pontiff, and cowered 
closely in the most remote corner. The pope 

the unfortunate Zachary. He then 
ordered the militia to enter the court of the 
palace, and presenting himself at the door-sil] 
of the cbarch of ore, went towards the 
chair of the apostles, that all the world might 
perceive him. He received with honour the 
citizens and soldiers; appeased their minds, 
and thanked the troops, assuring them that 
his li was no longer threatened. Still the 
tumult did wt entirely cease until after the 


expulsion of the envoy of the emperor. 


bert the Third, undertook to convert to Chris- 
tianity the people of Friesland ; and for this 

se sent to the holy ay Wilbrod, a zea- 
ous apostle, to be ordained bi of these 
barbarous nations. Sergius, having received 
the presents and letters of Pepin, consecrated 
Wilbrod, metropolitan of Utrecht, under the 
name of Clement, and sold him a great num- 
ber of images and relics to expose them to 
the adoration of the multitude in the 
temples, which were already tranaformed into 
— * 

At the same period, Vitiza, king of Spain, 
refused to the peat 'the tribute which the 
sovereigns of that country paid to the Holy 
See. He prohibited his subjects, under 
nalty of death, from recogni: authority 
of the popes; and Sergius, whose skill led 
back the archbishop of Aquileia, failed before 
the firmness of the S monarch, whose 
churches no more looked up to the Latin me- 
tropblis. 

‘We will not terminate the life of Sergius, 
without recounting as a new example of the 
impudence and knavery of the monks, the 
illustrious miracle of which St. Adhelme pre- 
tends he was a witness, during a sojourn whioh 
he made at the court of the holy father, 
and which he thus relates in his acts: “ The 
pope was accused of incontinence, and even 
adultery, by some heretical priests, who offer- 
ed to furnish the proofs of the crime, and to 
peu the young nun whom he had abused. 

ut God enabled him to, confound the ca- 
lumny of these wretches ; and as they brought 
in a child eight days old, whom they affirmed 
to be his son, the pope deposited him in my 
hands, and sprinkled the regenerating water 
upon his.forehead. The ceremony of baptism 
having been finished, he ordered me, in the 
presence of all his assistants, to ask of the 
child who was his father. I'interrogated the 
new-born with a heart full of zeal, and by the 
will of God he replied to me, ‘The pontiff 
Sergius is not my father!!!...?” 

The pope died in the month of September, 
701, after a reign of fourteen years. He was 
interred in the church of St. Peter. Several 
authors assure us he was the first.pontiff who 
caused to be sung in the canon of the mass 
these words: “Lamb of God who takest 
away the sins of the world, have pity oa 
us.” He repaired several churches, and in 
one of them he constructed a magnificent 
tomb, in which ke deposited the body of the 
blessed St. Leo. 
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THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


MAHOMED. 
Moses, Jesus, Mahomed, descendants of Abraham—History of Mahomed—His country and fo 
i | and studes—He 


o 


mily—M e of the prophet —His j 
— of the 
Mahomed receives Ao 
His predictions— 


:1ra— Mahomed at Medina—Wars and victories 
the Kaabah— 
of Mahomed. 


estroys the idols tn the tenpe of 


0 
His doctrine—Voluptuous paradise 


places the black stone tn the 


of the chiefs of kis tribe—Apparttion of the angel Gabricl— 
God the mission to preach the Koran—Persecutions of the prophet— 
he Koretschites wish to assassinate htm—Flight of Mahomed, or 


He- 
of the prophet—He seizes u Mecca, and 
ts death— He is sanctified by his follnoers-. 


Durine the seventh century, the empire. ; wisdom of his discourse. Some years after 


divided by numerous schisms, weakened b 
incessant wars with enemies around it, suf- 
fered the power which it preserved over the 
Roman peninsula to be annihilated. The odi- 
ous * of the pontiffs, and the incursions 
of the barbarians, subjugated to the sway of 
the Holy See, Spain, Gaul, England, and a 
great number of ———— 

But, whilst paganism is falling to pieces in 
the West to make way for the Christian re- 
ligion, the East sees a new belief arise. Soon 
the Koran and the Bible will divide the world, 
and Mahomed, like Christ, sprung from that 
ancient nation of nomade shepherds, the de- 
scendants of Abraham, will effect in the East 
the most surprising of religious revolutions. 

Moses, Jesus, Mahomed! All three child- 
ren of the Shemitic race, and sons of Abra- 
ham, have come to reveal sublime religions, 
which have led the people to the belief in the 
Bible, the Evangelists, and the Koran—sacred 
books—which are themselves but the de- 
velopements and the application of the pre- 
cepts traced by the finger of Jehovah, on 
Mount Sinai, on the tables of stone. 

Moses, the legislator of the Hebrews, has 
ruled for twenty-four centuries; and his dog- 
mas have spread throughout the world with 
the — of ae Lilien le. — 
is regarded as the prophet by the e who 
live under a baring aw and Christ be- 
come the God of the inhabitantsof the colder 
zones. 

Before passing judgmentonthe moral causes 
which led to the fall of Christianity in the 
East, and in order to be enabled to follow the 
usurping and perfidious policy of the pontiffs 
of Rome in the West, it is indispensable to 
know the history of the prophet. 

Mahomed or Mahommed was bom at Mec- 

towards the year 570. He was of the fa- 
mily of the Koreish, descendants of Ishmael, 
who possessed, for a long period of years, the 
sovereignty of their city, and the superinten- 
dance of the Kaabah, a temple founded by the 
patriarch Abraham himself, according to an- 
cient traditions. The infancy of the popa! 
was surrounded by prodigies, which the Ara- 
bian legendaries are pleased to relate. An 
orphan from his cradle, he was brought up by 
his uncle Abon Thaleb, who taught him the 
business of a merchant. At twelve years of 
age he conversed with the Christian mo 
and astonished them by the profundity 


he made his first essay in arms, in a war in 
which hie tribe was engaged, and surpassed 
the old warriors in coolness and courage. 
Arrived at the age of manhood, he espoused 
a rich widow called Khadijah, and occupied 


himself with the care of extending his com- 
mercial relations in Abyssinia t, and 
even in Palestine. He hi if directed his 


caravans from the plains of Yemen, even to 
Syria; and in his numerous journeys he ac- 
quired an exact knowledge of the manners 
and genius of the population which crowds 
the sands of Arabia. Frequently, in travers- 
ing the desert, he quenched his burning thirst 
with the briny water which springs from the 
foot of the rare clusters of palm trees, and 
dried dates were his only nourishment during 
the long days of the march. 

This laborious life added great wealth to 
the fortune of his wife ; then Mahomed aban- 
doned the labours which had increased his 
wealth to give himself up entirely to the study 
of Arabian poetry: and to comment on the 
writings of the poets of that nation. 

At this period, the first citizens of Mecca 
reconstructed, with their own hands, the Kaa- 
bah, which had been burned by the impru- 
dence of a woman. The edifice having been 
built, there took place a struggle between the 
chiefs, who pretended to the honour of placing 
in the extenor E of the temple, the pledge 
of alliance which God made with men, or 
the black atone which the patriarch Abra- 
ham ha.! before deposited in the Kaabah. 
Swords were drawn and blood was about to 
flow on the sacred steps, when, by a heavenly 
— they agreed to choose, as arbiter 
of their difference, the first man whom chance 
should conduct to the mosque. Mahomed ap- 
peared, and was declared arbitrator. 

The prophet ordered four sheiks of the tribe 
to place the stone upon a rich tapestry, and to 
raise it as high as their heads, each holding 
one of the corners of the precious tissue. He 
then took it and placed it himself in the angle 
consecrated to receive it. This bold action 
placed him at the head of the tribes. The Ko- 
reish, furious at seeing him thus elevate him- 
self to the power which they exercised over 
the people, swore his death, and pointed him 
out as an ambitious man, who sought to ob- 


tain supreme power. 
To esca: eir vengeance, and to put an 
end to their calumnies, Mahomed ved to 
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live isolated from the world. He refused even 
to see his relatives, and retired to remote 
places, passing the long evenings in contem- 
i spectacle inspired by the eastern 
eavens. One night, whilst he was meditat- 
ing, at the entrance of the cavern of Mount 
Hora, he was suddenly surrounded by a daz- 
rling lustre, and the angel Gabriel appeared 
‘to him, holding a book of gold in his right 
hand. “ Rise, prophet,” he said to him, “and 
read in this Koran, the eternal truths which 
God orders thee to announce to men.” Maho- 
med obeyed: the present, the past, and the 
future of humanity excited his attention. He 
accepted the divine mission which was an- 
nounced to him, and the angel quitted him, 
calling him the apostle of God. 

When the vision had disappeared, the pro- 
phet perceived in his bosom new force and 
ability. He returned to his dwelling and re- 
lated the wonders he had seen. His cherished 
wife, his young cousin Ali, and his slave Zaid, 
to whom he gave his freedom, became imme- 
diate converts to his doctrine. Abu-Beer, 
Abd-al-Rahman, Saad, Zobeir, and some others 
of his friends, also partook of his belief. But 
faith had not yet penetrated his heart, and for 
several years he dared not preach ‘his doc- 
trine beyond the circle of familiar friends 
who — him. Finally, a second vi- 
sion inflamed his spirit; the same envoy of 
God ordered him to preach Islamism among 
all nations. 

From that moment Mahomed preached pub- 
licly at Mecca; but as he resisted strongly 
the worship of idols, the priest and Korei 
assembled in cabal, and resolved to massacre 
the bold innovator. 

Abu-Thaleb, led by the inspiration of God, 
had entered into their assembly. te hastened 
to wam his nephew of the danger which 
threatened him, and begged him to cease his 
preaching. The prophet, rejecting the counsel 
given through cowardice, replied, that he 
would not abandon his enterprise though they 
should place the sun on his right hand, and 
the moon on his left, to arrest hum. His firm- 
ness strengthened the faith of his uncle, who 
strove to partake of his perils. 

Notwithstanding the pursuits of his ene- 
mies, Mahomed continued to teach th® people 
in the streets of the city, and his eloquence 
converted to Islamism a multitude of men, 

ildren, women, and old men. 

Another of his uncles, called Hamza, be- 
eome a Mussulman, struck with his sabre a 
magistrate, who dared to raise his hand to 
Mohamed. Omar, his bitterest enemy, was 
suddenly enlightened by reading a passage in 
the Koran, and abjured idolatry at the very 
moment in which he sought the se of God 
to slay him. The Koreish, frightened by these 
conversions, which augmented daily the num- 
ber of the proselytes, resolved to exterminate 
them before they were sufficiently powerful 
to repel force by force. They deve them 
from Mecca, and obliged them to retire into 
Adyssinia. The prophet himself was con- 
strained to fly in order to escape death. 

Vor I. w 
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Masters of the eity, the Koreieh assembled 
its inhabitants, made them swear to contract 
no alliance and to have no communication 


with the followers of Mahomet, and deposited - 


the act containing this anathema in the.tem- 
ple of the Kaabah. The prophet caused it to 
told them, that God, irritated at their blas- 
phemy, had Permitted this infamous decree 
to be gnawed by a worm in all the parts in 
which the sacred name was not written. They 
at first refused to believe in the prescience of 
.their enemy; they then went to the mosque, 
and — found. it done as predicted, they 
retracted the solemn oath pronounced against 
the Musselmen, and in epite of the opposition 
of Abou-Lahab, the head of the Koreish, they 
opened the gates of the city to the exiles. 

This year was fata] to Mahomet, which he 
has named in his Koran, the time of moum- 
ing, because death took from him Khadijah his 
wile, and his uncle Abou-Thaleb; the loss of 
these cherished beings left him without aid, 
opposed to the outrages of men, who before 

led themselves his friends. He continued 
his vehement discourses, and commanded 
them, iu the name of him who sent him, to 
burn the idols. ADber-Lahab, to avenge his 
gods, insulted the prophet through his parti- 
zans, and even essa el to excite against him 
the religious zeal of Arab tribes who came to 
the temple of Mecca. 

Mahomet then sent one of his disciples to 
the inhabitants of Yathreb, wha were converta 
to his faith, to demand aid against the Koreish. 
The envoy received their oath of fidelity in 
the name of the prophet, and for the first time 
Mahomed ordered his followers to draw their 
swords to second the power of his word. His 
partizans then escaped secretly with the Mus- 
selmen who left Mecca, and added to the 
number of the troops of his new allies. 

The Koreish, infoemed of the secret alli- 
ance which Mahomed had contracted with 
the people of Yathreb, resolved to kill him, ta 

‘prevent him from flying from Mecca, and 
| from taking up his residence among a hostile 
people. They met in cabal and decided, that 
men chosen by lot from each division of the 
tribe, should go by night to the residence of 
Mahomed, and sho d together strike him 
with their daggers, in order that the people 
, Should not lay the crime on any one in par- 
ticular. But God having revealed the plot 
which was formed against his life, he changed 
his garments with his cousin Ali, and favoured 
by this disguise and the darkness, he escaped 
from the assassins who already surrounded 
his house. He sallied precipitately from the 


city, travelled during the whole night, and at 
sunrise took refuge in & cavern of Mount Thur. 


This flight, or Hegira, is, according to the 
Musselmen, the most remarkable event in the 
life of Mahomed. They commence their com- 
putation from this period, which corresponda 
with the 16th of July, 622, of the Christian era, 

The prophet, escaped from the dangers 
which threatened him, went to Yathreb, 
where his entry was a triumph for his follow- 
ers; and the people, who had long waited far 
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im, besought him to give to his new coun 
e of Medina-si-Nab , or the Cit pi 
the Pro Badh was tba beriming o the 
powerot Mahomed, and the commencement of 
a religion which was to spread into almost all 

s of the world, and to subject, one day, to its 
we more than two hundred millions of men. 

The first care of Mahomed, was to establish 
a perfect concord and union between the be- 
lievers of that city and those who had taken 
refuge there. He took ove successively 
into each of these bodies, and formed couples 
whom he spiritually united by a sacred and 
indiasoluble bond. He himself set the exam- 
pleof this mya tie, by choosing as his com- 
— and brother, Ali, whom he had left in 

is natal city, exposed to the daggers of his 
enemies, and who come to rejoin him at 
Yathreb. He then built a mosque for the ex- 
ercise of the worship of Islamism, and ordered 
his followers to turn towards Mecca when 
they rendered their homage to God, instead 
of prostrating themselves towards Jerusalem, 
according to the ancient custom of the Ara- 
bians. He ordered the muezzins to call be- 
lievers to prayer with a loud voice frorh the 
top of the minarets, pronouncing it unworthy 

the gravity of religious ceremonies, that the 
eounds of instruments should announce divine 
service; then he instituted the fast of the 
month of Ramadhan. 
omed, become master of a province, 
armed his followers, and dreamed of conquer- 
ing new people. He then commenced that 
Jong succession of combats and victories, 
which paved the way for the rule of the ca- 
liphs over Asia, Africa, and a great part of 
Europe. The Koreish were the first who felt 
the efforts of his arms; he took from them 
several caravans, and defeated them at Bedr, 
on the borders of the Red sea. He then con- 
uered several tribes, and took by assault the 
city of Damascus, the capital of the Arabs, ly- 
ing on the frontiers of Syria, and gave it up to 
be pillaged by his — 

Arabia already trembled before his army. 
The Koreish, vanquished in many encounters, 
dared no more march against him, and shut 
themselves up in Mecca. These implacable 
enemies, not being able to conquer him, re- 
solved to employ treachery against his fol- 
lowers. They spread their partizans through 
the cities, poniarded the believers during the 
night, and several times attempted to assassi- 
nate Mahomed himeelf. Finding, however, 
all their efforts fail, and being disappointed in 
their criminal hopes, they excited several 
tribes against him, assembled an army of more 
than ten thousand men, and came to besiege 
Medina. 

Informed of their preparations for war, Ma- 
homed placed the city in a state of defence, 
and surrounded it with an entrenchment. He 
placed himself at the head of his troops and 
encamped upon a hill with three thousand 
believers, to defend the approaches of the 
city. The two armies remained in — 
of each other for more than twenty days, and 
only engaged in some skirmishing darts 
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and stones. At length, the chiefs of 
the Koreish, having efied the — to 
single combat, three of them fell in succes- 
sion before the redoubtable sword of Ali, the 
son-in-law of Mahomed. These three unfortu- 
nate ts inspired great terror among the 
infidels: then, as if by order of God, for the 
purpose of increasing their confusion, a wind 
arose and beat with violence upon the enemy. 
Their standards were torn from the eart 

the tents cast down, and the entrenchments 
overthrown. The Moslems were, on the other 
hand, respected by the destroying element. 

‘All these wonders excited the fanaticism 
of the followers of the prophet, and abated the 
courage of their adversaries. Under the pre- 
tence of a question of pre-eminence, which 
had divided the confederated chiefs for the 
command-in-chief, the tnbes disbanded and 
returned to their homes. Mahomed then an- 
nounced, that the angel Gabriel had ordered 
him to go and destroy the tribe of Koraidha, 
who, in contempt of the alliance which they 
had sworn with him, had joined his enemies 
to overwhelm him. He marched against 
them, without leaving his troops to repose, 

ued them with vigour, blockaded them 
in their principal fortress, and compelled their 
army to surrender at discretion, after a siege 
of twenty-one days; and to impress a saluta 
terror on conquered people, he put to deat 
seven hendred of the tribe, reduced their wo- 
men and children to slavery, divided their 
amongst his followers, and returned to 
Iedina, having only lost one of his disciples 
during the — 

The prophet then declared war on the most 
ancient of the Arabian tribes, that of the Mos- 
talekites; and having conquered them, ad- 
vanced against the Jewish tribe of Raibat 
carried by assault all the fortified places o. 
that people, seized upon their treasures, and 
put tò death Kenana, who arrogated to him- 
self the title of king of the Jews. He only lost 
twenty of his soldiers in this new expedition. 

At the conclusion of his victories, the greater 
part of the people who submitted to the power 
of his army embraced Islamism, and his re- 
ligion extended with surprising rapidity 
through. the aid of his conquests and those o 
his lieutenants. The inhabitants of M 
however, had not yet embraced Islamism, an 
though they had concluded with the prophet 
a treaty of ten years, showed themselves to 
be always his most violent opponents. 

Mahomed, having been apprised that they 
furnished succour to the Bekrites to attack the 
Chosaites, his allies, resolved to punish them. 
He marched against them at the head of ten 
thousand men, and encamped in order of bat- 
tle before their city. Aber-Soyfan, who had 
sallied forth to reconnoitre the position of the 
Moslem, fell into their power and was con- 
ducted before the prophet, who granted him 
his life, ordering him, at the same time, to 
embrace Islamism. He made his army defile 
before the new convert, and sent him tọ in- 
form the inhabitants of Mecca, that nothi 
remained for them, but submission to his or- 
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conversion to his faith. | of the universe was accomplished—the noblest 
— that all whe | —the most perfect of the works of the Creator. 
uses of the believers, | His religion is founded on the dogmas of the 


ders and a prom 
At the same time 
should retire into the 
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the residence of Aber-Soyfan or the Kaabah | unity of God—the immortality of the soul—the® 


would be by his soldiers. 


rewards and punishments of afuture life. He 


All these dispositions being made, Mahom- | has neither rejected nor condemned the belief 
ed gave the signal for combat, and his army | of Moses and of Jesus; he has, on the contrary, 


put itself in motion. The Koreish, who 
vanced beyond the walls, were repulsed and 
pursued within the city, and all who o 
any resistance were mercilessly massacred. 
A panic terror achieved a general rout of 
his enemies. cr — flod apr the 
mountains, gained the sea, sav m- 
selves in Zemen. This victory only cost the 
hfe of two Moslems. 

As soon as he was master of M Ma- 
homed caused the chiefs of the Koreish to be 
led into his presence, and asked of them what 


treatment they expected from him. “We 
cannot expect but generous actions from him 
who is the envoy of God.” “Go then,” he 


er ee them—“you are free.” 
order was entirely re-established, the 
prophet went to the hill of Al-Safa, where Ife 
was enthroned as spiritual and ri sove- 
teign, and received the oath of fidelity from 
all the assembled people. 

After this ceremony he went towards the 
Kaa of which he made the tour seven 
times; he touched and kissed the black stone, 
— pi idols n — of three 

and sixty, without sparing the statues 
of Abraham sod lehineal, notwithstanding his 
respect fer these two patriarchs. To achieve 
the purification of this holy place, he turned 
to all sides, exclaiming, “ is great! God 
is t!? He made the Moslem ablutions 
aad ayer within and without the temple, 
and terminated this solemnity by a discourse 
addressed to his immense — 

The fall of Mecca led after it the conquest 
of a number of cities which embraced 
Ialamism, and soon, from the plains of Zemen 
to the frontiers of Syria, the Arabs of all the 
tribes were converted by the force of his ar- 
my or the power of his eloquence. He pub- 
lished the Koran, instituted the ceremonies 
of his religion, and consolidated his sway. At 
length omed, dreaded by the Abyssinians, 
Persians, and Greeks, remained absolute mas- 
ter of Arabia, and in the future of the nations 
— phet, after having caused his 

t, after having cau 

—— to ama, end laid the foundations 
of the most powerful empire of the world, did 
not losg enjoy his greatness and his glory. 
Ho died in the eleventh year of thé Hegira, at 
the age of — years. His body is 

at Medina, his adopted country, 
whither the faithful still perform pilgrimages 
to worship at his tomb. 

Daring more than twelve centuries, Ma- 
homed has been glorified by his followers as 
the well-beloved son of God; and the Mussel- 
men theology teaches that he is the mediator 
af the human race—the prince of the apos- 
tles—the seal of the prophats—the chosen- 
the glosioue—the being 


| 


whom the creation 





- employed the Bible and the New Testament ın 


the cpmposition of the Koran. It includes at 
once, dogmas, morality, and.worship; it treats 
of theology, war, property, the relations of 
men and women; it is, in fact, in itself alone, 
a civil, military, and religious code. 

Among his general precepts, Mahomed 
commands to believers, purifications or nu- 
merous ablutions of water, or even of sand 
when in the desert; the fast of Ramadhan— 
and prohibits his followers, during its continu- 
ance, from taking any nourishment until sun- 
down. In the festival of Ba , on the com- 
trary, he permits the Mahomedans to forget in 
their feasts the abstinences of the Ram i 

The propan made a law of charity, and he 
obliges his disciples to give every year to the 

r a fortieth part of their movable gobds. 

e recommends to them the pilgrimage to 

M and imposes on every free Moslem, 

in good health, the duty of accomplishing it 

at least once in his life. Finaliy, he submits 

religious practices to the believers, and orders 
them to pray five times a day. . 

The use of wine and intoxicating drinks is 
prohibited to the faithful, but as a compensa- 
tion, the prophet permits them to espouse 
four wives at once, and to — in their ha- 
rems an unlimited number of concubines. 
Among the Orientals, polygamy, running back 
to the very cradle of civilization, could not be 
abolished by Mahomed, who knew the im- 
petuous nature of the people of these burning 
regions. Islamism sanctified the passions, 
i of proscribing them, and continence 
was condemned by its followers as luxury had 
been among the Christians. Thus the hfe of 
just, according to the Koran, differs as 
from the life of the just, according to the 
evangelists, as does the paradise of Jesus from 
that of Mahomed. 

Those who shall be received in the king- 
dom of my Father,” said the Son of Mary, 
“will enjoy an infinite happiness in the eter- 
nal contemplatiqn of his face, in the midst of 
the seraphims.” 

“Men who shall die in the faith of my 
law,” exclaims the prophet, “shall repose on 
beds adorned with precious stones, under 
shadows which shall extend far around, near 
to running and limpid water—amidet the lotus 
without thorns, and banana trees laden with 
— — them will cirole — ar 

vases, ewers, and cups, fi 

with extents wines, from, which they will 
not experience any dizziness. By their sides, 
e to the hyacinth, and the 
black eyes, shining like 
ells, will excite them, with- 
ont ceasi nin their warm caresses, and their 
virginity wiil remain eternal, notwithstanding 
their knowledge of pleasure. .. .! 


the 
mu 


unveiled houris, 
with 
pearls in their 
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Notwi ing his severe ing, his 
— showed great — of soul, dis- 
a surprising activity in the government | 
— church, distribaied numari alms to | 
the poor, endeavoured to produce a reform in 
the morals of the clergy, and even undertook 
to build up the walls of Rome, which had 
fallen into ruins. 
— sudden! hs ay in the — 
of his apostoli bours, after a pontificate 
of twenty and some days, in the month of 
February, of the year 708. He was interred 
at St. Peter’s. 
During the reign of Sisinnius, St. Bonnet, 
bishop of Clermont, came on a pilgri to 


tivel 
oi a 


THE POPES. ® 


te obtain from the 


ign pontiff the con- 
firmation of his title of 


bishop, which was ac- 
contested with him by the ecclesiastics 
diocese, on account of the intrigues 
which took place before his eleetian. - 

As the prelate brought with him rich pre- 
sents, in expiation of his fault, the pope 
showed himeelf indulgent, and confirmed his 
nomination, on condition that he would con- 
secrate all the products of his bishopric to 
pious foundations in alms-giving. 

St. Bonnet executed so religiously the pe- 
nance which had been im upon him 
that he was called the friend of the poor, an 
merited to be canonized. , 


Rome to visit the tombs of the apostles, and | 
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CONSTANTINE THE FIRST, NINETIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 708.—Jusrinrayw the Second, Parzirricus, Anastasius, Emperors of the East.] 


for the election of 
to Constantin The le 


out with ar tron—Pil 


ae s——Exaltation of Constantine—Quarrel of the 
archbishop of Ravenna—Feltz is besieged in his metropolis, laden with chains 
gate of the pope causes his tongue 
images of the faithful to 


iff and the 
— 
to be torn out, and his eyes put 


ome—New cruelites of the poe 
His journey to Constantinople—He is received by the prince etth great honours—Revott of 


Philtppicus Bardanes—He seizes the throne and 
condemned the Monothelites—The pope excites seditions in Rome—Anastastus 


blicly burns the acts of the council which 
ins the em- 


pire—He re-establishes the decrees of the sixth council—Zeal of prince Anastastus for the 


church—Triumph of the pope—His death. 


Art this period, the Greek priests and — 
driven from their churches by the Arabs, an 
by the frequent revolutions which desolated 
the empire, took refuge in Italy and Rome. 
Thus the Holy See, at the commencement of 
the eighth century, was constantly filled by 
Greek priests, who were in a t majori 
in Italy. After the death of the Syrian, Si- 
sinnius, a prelate of the same nation, was 
chosen to succeed him, who was consecrated 
by the name of Constantine. 

Become sovereign pontiff, through the in- 
trigues of his friends, Constantine hastened 
to fulfil the promises he had made previous 
to his election, and the archbishopric of Ra- 
venna was given to the deacon Phillip, who 
ee one — a most —— — 
of his party. e new patria i 
himeelf seated on the ROM APOT AN see of | 
Italy, wished to assure its independence, and 
. refused to renew the promises of fidelity and 
Obedience to the Roman church which his 
predecessors had made. - He assembled 
troops, fortified the city of Ravenna, and pre- | 

to resiet the thunder of the pontiff by 
of arms. | 

Constantine oe the inutility of 
anathemas against eo powerful an ecolesias- 
tic, sent legates to the emperor Justinian to 
obtain troops, with which to eubjugate the 
rebellious priest. The prince immediately 
sent the patrician Theodore at the head of an | 
army. The ci 


arrested by the soldiers, was load 


was taken by assault; Felix, | hypocritical 
ed with horrors of another life, so 


chains, taken to Constantinople, and plunged 
into a dungeon. Finally, by order of the le- 
gate, he was brought out of prieon, his tongue 
was tom out, his eyes put out, and he sent 
into exile. This cruelty, exercised at the in- 
stigation of Constantine, was but the prelude 
to still more terrible executions. 

The legate obtained from the weak Justi- 
nian an order to put out the eyes of the patri- 
arch Callinicus, and after the punishment the 
unfortunate prelate was sent to Rome, where 
the holy father exercised on him all the tor- 
tures which the ingenious cruelty of a priest 
could invent. 

Pilgrimages were already regarded, during 
this century, as the most meritorious work 
before God. Men whose lives had been soiled 
by debaucheries or crimes, could compensate 
for their iniquities by making a — to the 
holy city. Nobles, dukes, and even kings, 
came to prostrate themselves before the tomb 
of the apostles—implored pardon for their 
sins—offered rich presents to St. Peter, and 
received m exchange the absolution of the 
pontifis of Rome. . 

Conrad pee of the Mercians, and the 
king of the Eastern Saxons, named Offi 
yielding to the general infatuation abandoned 
their kingdoms end came te Italy, bringing 
with them immenee treasures, destined for 
the holy father. Constantine rendered to 
them honours, surrounded them with 
monks, and by dwelling on the 

rmed their coarse 


° 
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munis as to determine them to embrace the Philippicus was in fact scarcely seated on his 
monastic life. Both died some time after, throne, when he convoked an assembly of 
coudemning perchance the fanaticism which ' bishops, in which the sixth council was ana- 
had ca them to forget their wives, their | thematized, and the decrees which had been 
children, and,even their kingdoms. made by the fathers were condemned to be 
F. the following year, the pope yielded at | hurned publicly before.the imperia) palace. 
length to the entreaties of the emperor, who| Bardanes then nominated Monothelite pre- 
besought him to come to Constantinople to| lates to govern the Greek churches, and re- 
regulate the affairs of the Eastern churches. | placed in the sacred writings the names of 
He embarked at Porto, accompanied by tw rgius, Pyrrhus, Honorius, and other heretics. 
bishops, three — and some monks. He; Constantine hastened, on his side, to elevate 
went towards Greece, the winter in| in the church of St. Peter an immense roll, 
Otranto, and then went to the imperial city, | which contained the six general councils. He 
where Justinian awaited him. ordered the faithful to honour them as the in- 
Tiberius, the son of the emperor, and the | spirations of the holy spirit; he prohibited any 
patriarch, went seven miles from the an io ' one from pronouncing the name of the usurper. 
meet the holy father; they were followed by | in the publio prayers—-of receiving his letters, 
the grandees of the empire, the clergy, the | portrait, or even the money struck with his 
magistrates, and an innumerable crowd of | effigy. 
citizens. his arrival, Constantine cele-| In placing himself thus openly in opposition 
brated a solemn mass in the church of St.| to Philippicus Bardanes, the pope had not 
Sophia; and after the ceremony, the same | only in view the project of separating himself 
cortege conducted him to the lace of Pla-|from the Greek c urch, but he wished to 
cidius, which was prepared for his reception. | break the bonds which attached the Holy See 
Anastasius assures us, that the emperor, in| to the empire; and, under the pretence of om 
the presence of the people, kissed the foot of | thodoxy, to give new aliment to the secret 
the pope, and that the people admired the | hatred which divided Italy and Greece, 
humility of this good prince. He remarks | to place the successors of the apostles withi 
that this action was smgular, and glorifies | reach of shaking off the yoke of the emperors 
Justinian for having been the first to — the | of the East. 
powerful of the earth, the example of kissing} The people of Rome, always excessive in 
the sandals of the bishop of Rome. their anger and their joy, seconded the policy 
During his — at the court of Byzan-|of the pontiff, and decreed that neither the 
tium, the holy father approved of the pro-| title nor the authority of Bardanes the Heretic 
ceedings of the council “in Trullo,” and fre- | should be recognized. The senate prohibited 
uently conferred with the monarch on the |any one from receiving his statues or his por- 
interests of the church and the state. Jus-| traits, and from pronouncing his name in reli- 
tinjan was then preparing an expedition | gioussolemnities; and did aot wish to recognise 
against the inhabitants of the Chersonesus, | the new governor, named Peter, sent by Phi- 
who endeavoured to assassinate him when |lippicus. Sustained by the clergy, Christo- 
he took refuge among them. Constantine, | pher, the old titulary governor, eseayed to 
foreseeing the difficulties of such an enter-| maintain himself in the city; but Peter re 
prise against a warlike people, endeavoured | sisted him with an armed d, and blood 
to divert the prince from his project; but his | flowed upon the asa? poh the pontifical palace. 
jost temonstrances were tseless, and the |The pope, who excited the revolt, being 
troops received orders to embark for this dis- | then satisfied at seeing that his power already 
tant peninsula. balanced that of the sovereign, advanced into 
The soldiers had scarcely arrived under the | the midst of the rebels, clothed in his sacer- 
walls of the city, when, fatigued by forced | dotal robes, surrounded by his bishops, and 
and irritated — their leaders, | preceded by croeses and banners. This im- 
whose improvidence left them exposed posing spectacle influenced the superstitious 
to all sorts of privations, they revolted against | minds of the people and the soldiers; quiet 
their generals, fraternized with the citizens! was then re-established, and Peter not daring 
and proclaimed emperor, under the name of | any longer to count on the devotion of his 
ee the Armenian Bardanea, the gene- | troops, retired immediately to Ravenna. 
tal who had before been exiled by Justinian; They then learned by letters from Sicily 
to the very place which they came to besiege. | that the usurper had been deposed, and that 
The new sovereign immediately marched | Anastasius, an orthodox prince, had obtained 
o Constantinople, at the head of the army | the empire. The new monarch re-established 
which had chosen him for its chief. He took | the decrees of the sixth council, and addressed 
the capital by assault, and having seized upon | to Constantine his profession of faith and the 
Justinian, cut off his head and remained sole | synodical letters of John, whom he had named 
master of the empire. patriarch of Constantinople. The prelate 
The who was then on his way to Ita-| wrote to the court of Rome in these terms? 
ly, received on his arrival in Rome a letter| “We inform you, moet holy father, that the 
rom the — which ordered him 10 ap-| tyrant Basdanes placed over our see a man 
prove M ism and reject the sixth gene- | who was not even of the body of the Beunans 
ral council, threatening to persecute the or-| tine churoh,.and who partook of the + 
thodox ecclesiastics in case of his zəfusal..| his mastes. 
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Notwithstanding his severe ing, his to obtain from the ign pontiff the con- 
holiness showed great firmness of soul, dis- firmation of his title of bishop, which was ac- 
played a surprising activity in the government . tively conteated with him by the ecclesiastics 
of the church, distribated niaverns akas io | c his diocese, on account of the intrigues 
the poor, endeavoured to produce a reform in which took place before his eleetion. - 
the morals of the clergy, and even undertook As the prelate brought with him rich pre- 
to build up the walls of Rome, which had sents, in expiation of his fault, the pope 
fallen into ruins. | showed himself indulgent, and confirmed his 

Death suddenly arrested him in the midst nomination, on condition that he would con- 
of his apostolical labours, after a pontificate secrate all the products of his bishopric to 
of twenty and some days, in the month of pious foundations in ahms-giving. 

February, of the year 708. He was interred St. Bonnet executed so religiously the pe- 
at St. Peter’s. nance which had been im upon him 

During the reign of Sisinnius, St. Bonnet, that he was called the friend of the poor, and 
bishop of Clermont, came on a pilgrimage to merited to be canonized. : 

Rome to visit the tombs of the apostles, and : 








CONSTANTINE THE FIRST, NINETIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 708.—Jusrinian the Second, Pxrirricus, Anastasius, Emperors of the East.] 


Intrigues for the election of Exaltation of Constantine—Quarrel of the pontiff and the 
archbishop of Ravenna—Feltx is besieged in his metropolis, laden with chains and conducted 
to Constanttnople—The legate of the pope causes his tongue to be torn oul, and his eyes put 
out with a apices Pier ee of the faithful to Rome—New cruelties of the pope— 
His journey to Constantinople—He is received by the prince with great honours—Revolt of 
Philippicus Bardanes—He seizes the throne and publicly burns the acts of the council which 
condemned the Monothelites—The pope excites seditions in Rome—Anastastus obtains the em- 
ptre—He re-establishes the decrees f the sizth council—Zeal of prince Anastastus for the 
church-——Triumph of the pope—His death. 


At this period, the Greek priests and — chains, taken to Constantinople, and plunged 
driven from their churches by the Arabs, and | into a dungeon. Finally, by order of the le- 
by the frequent revolutions which desolated | gate, he was brought out of prieon, his tongue 
the empire, took refuge in Italy and Rome. | was torn out, his eyes put out, and he sent 
Thus the Holy See, at the commencement of | into exile. This cruelty, exercised at the in- 
the eighth century, was constantly filled by | stigation of Constantine, was but the prelude 
Greek priests, who were in a t majority | to still more terrible executions. 
in Italy. After the death of the Syrian, Si-{ The legate obtained from the weak Justi- 
sinnius, a prelate of the same nation, was | nian an order to put out the eyes of the patri- 
chosen to succeed him, who was consecrated | arch Callinicus, and after the punishment the 
by the name of Constantine. unfortunate prelate was sent to Rome, where 
Become sovereign pontiff, through the in- | the hol father exercised on him all the tor- 
trigues of his friends, Constantine hastened | tures which the ingenious cruelty of a priest 
to fulfil the promises he had made previous | could invent. 
to his election, and the archbishopric of Ra-| Pilgrimages were already regarded, during 
venna was given to the deacon Phillip, who | this century, as the most meritorious work 
had been one of the most ardent supporters | before God. Men whose lives had been soiled 
of his party. The new patriarch, ding | by debaucheries or crimes, could compensate 
himself seated on the most important see of | for their iniquities by making a joumey to the 
Italy, wished to assure its independence, and | holy city. Nobles, dukes, and even kings, 
. refused to renew the promises of fidelity and | came to prostrate themselves before the tomb 
obedience to the Roman church which his| of the apostles—implored pardon for their 
predecessors had made. - He assembled | sins—offered rich presents to St. Peter, and 
troops, fortified the city of Ravenna, — received m exchange the absolution of the 
to resist the thunder of the pontiff by pontiffs of Rome. . 
orce of arms. — | Conrad prince of the Mercians, and the 
Constantine comprehending the inutility of king of the Eastern Saxons, named Off 
anathemas against so poweriul an ecolesias- yielding to the general infatuation, abandon 
tic, sent legates to the emperor Justinian to their kingdoms and came te Italy, bringing 
obtain troops, with which to subjugate the with them immenee treasures, destined for 
rebellious priest. The prince immediately the holy father. Constantine rendered to 
sent the patrician Theodore at the head of an | them great honours, surrounded them with 
army. The city was taken by assault; Felix, | hypocritical monks, and by evens on the 
arrested by the soldiers, was loaded with, horrors of another life, so alarmed their coarse 
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munis as to determine them to embrace the Philippicus was in faci scarcely seated on his 
monastic life. Both died some time after, throne, when he convoked an assembly of 


coudemm 
had caused them to fo 
children, and,even their kingdoms. 

J. the following year, the pope yielded at 
length to the entreaties of the emperor, who 


rchance the fanaticism which ; bishops, in which the sixth council was ana- 
t their wives, their | thematized, and the decrees which had been 


made by the fathers were condemned to be 
burned publicly before the imperia) palace. 
Bardanes then nomigated Monothelite pre- 


besought him to come to Constantinople to/| lates to govern the Greek churches, and re- 


regulate the affairs of the Eastern churches. 
He embarked at Porto, accompanied by tw 
bishops, three priests, and some monks. He 
went towards Greece, 
Otranto, and then went to the imperial city, 
where Justinian awaited him. 


in the sacred writings the names of 


| nging, Pyrrhus, Honorius., and other heretios. 


nstantine hastened, on his side, to elevate 


the winter in| in the church of St. Peter an immense rol, 


which contained the six general councils. He 
ordered the faithful to honour them as the in- 


Tiberius, the son of the emperor, and the | spirations of the holy spirit; he prohibited any 


patriarch, went seven miles from the 
— the holy father; they were follow 
magistrate 
citizens. his arrival, Constantine cele- 
brated a solemn mass in the church of St. 


Sophia; and after the ceremony, the same 


cortege conducted him to the 
cidius, which was prepared for his reception. 
Anastasius assures us, that the emperor, in 
the presence of the people, kissed the foot of 
the pope, and that the people admired the 
humility of this good prince. He remarks 
that this action was ar, and glorifies 
Justinian for having been the first to set, to the 
powerful of the an example of kissing 
the sandals of the bishop of Rome. 

_ During his sojourn at the court of Byzan- 
tium, the holy father approved of the pro- 
ceedings of the council “ın Trullo,” and fre- 
quently conferred with the monarch on the 
interests of the church and the state. Jus- 
tinan was then preparing an expedition 

rainst the inhabitants of the Chersonesus, 
who endeavoured to assassinate him when 
he took refuge among them. Constantine, 
foreseeing the difficulties of such an enter- 
prise against a warlike people, endeavoured 
to divert the prince from his project; but his 
Jost remonstrances were tseless, and the 
troops received orders to embark for this dis- 
tant peninsula. 

The soldiers had scarcely arrived under the 
walls of the city, when, fatigued by forced 
marches, and irritated against their leade 
whose improvidence left them — 
to all sorts of privations, they revolted against 
their generals, fraternized with the citizens 
and proclaimed emperor, under the name of 
pi uppicns, the Armenian Bardanea, the gene- 
fal who had before been exiled by Justinian 
to the very place which they came to besiege. 

The new sovereign immediately marched 
on Constantinople, at the head of the arm 
oe had — aa o n chief. — 

capital by assault, and having seized u 

Justinian cut off his head aad retained cle 
master of the empire. 

The pope, who was then on his way to Ita- 
ly, received on his arrival in Rome a letter 
rom the emperor, which ordered him to ap- 
prove Moootheliaca and reject the sixth gene- 
tal counoil, threatening to persecute the or 
thodox ecclesiastics in case of his zefual, 


city to ' one from prono 





of Pla-| f 


uncing the name of the usurper. 


by | in the public prayers—-of receiving his letters, 
dees of the empire, the clergy, the | portrait, or even the money struck with his 
and an innumerable crowd of ' effigy. 


In placing himself thus openly in opposition 
to Philippicus Bardanes, the pope had not 
only in view the project of separating himself 

rom the Greek church, but he wished tw 

break the bonds which attached the Holy See 
to the empire; and, under the pretence of or 
thodoxy, to give new aliment to the secret 
hatred which divided Italy and Greece, 
to place the successors of the — ithi 
reach of shaking off the yoke of the emperors 
of the East. 

The people of Rome, always excesaive in 
their anger and their joy, seconded the policy 
of the pontiff, and decreed that neither the 
title nor the authority of Bardanes the Heretic 
should be recognized. The senate prohibited 
any one from receiving his statues or his por- 
traits, and from pronouncing his name in reli- 

ious solemnities; and did aot wish torecognise 

e new governor, named Peter, sent by Phi- 
lippicus. Sustained by the clergy, Christo- 
pher, the old titulary governor, essayed to 
maintain himself in the city; but Peter re- 
— him ma an — ao 
flowed upon the steps of the pontifical palace. 
The nape; who had excited the revolt, being 
then satisfied at seeing that his power already 
balanced that of the sovereign, advanced into 
the midat of the — clothed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, surrounded by his bishops, and 
preceded by croeses and banners. This im- 
posing tacle influenced the superstitious 
minds ot the people and the soldiers; quiet 
was then re-established, and Peter not daring 
any longer to count on the devotion of his 
a retired immediately to Ravenna. 

They then learned by letters from Sicily 
that the usurper had been deposed, and thet 
Anastasius, an orthodox prince, had obtained 
the empire. The new monarch re-established 
the decrees of the sixth council, and addressed 
to Constantine his profession of faith and the 
synodical letters of John, whom he had named 
patriarch of Constantinople. The prelate 
wrote to the court of Rome in these terms: 
“We inform you, moet holy father, that the 
tyrant Badanes placed over our see a man 
who was not even of the body of the Byzan- 
tine church, and who partook of the ersors of 
his mastes. 
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“We at first resisted the menaces of the | maintain the integrity and assure the privi- 
tyrant by refusing to recognise his bishop; but | leges of the city and church of Rome. 
the supplications of the faithful determined | Some months after, the old metropolitan 
us to consecrate him, that our people might | of Rave who was so cruelly mutilated 

the horrors of a persecution. and deposed from his see, at tlie commence- 

“We accuse ourselves also of having ana-| ment of this pontificate, became reconciled 
thematized the sixth general council, and we to Constantine, and was recalled from his 
repent baving committed an action eo con-/ exile. Felix was admitted to prostrate him- 
demnable. self at the feet of the pope, to remit him his 

“Your legate will inform you of our grief | act of submission, and to renew his oath of 
for this act, in which we were forced to ab- obedience, which he could not do but by in- 
jure the faith we loudly — before you. ‘articulate sounds. He paid into the treagu- 

will also tell you, we have braved the or- | ry an enormous sum for his ordination, and 
ders of Bardanesa, by rving preciously in, was reinstalled in his archbishopric in con- 
our own residence the acts of the council, tempt of the canons, which prohibited from 
which contained the subscriptions of the bish- ' preserving in orders, prelates deprived of 
ops and of the emperor Constantine. sight and voice. 

“We dare then to hope, that our conduct enedict, archbishop of Milan, also came 
will not be condemned by your wisdom; and | on a pilgrimage to Rome, and disputed with 
we beseech you to address us in your turn | the oy See the right of consecrating the 
your synodical letters as the pledge of a mu- | chiefs of the clergy of Pavia. Notwithstand- 
tual charity.” Historians do not speak of the , ing the equity of his demands and the mode- 
reply of the pope; they only relate that the ration cf his remonstrances, he was condemn- 
deacon Agathon annexed a copy of the letter | ed by the pope, who declared himself a judge 
of John to the acts of the sixth council. in his own cause. 

The envoys of Anastasius were received| Constantine died soon after, and was in- 
with the greatest honours by the holy father, terred in the beginning of the year 715, in the 
as were. also the new officers who came in| cathedral of S. Peter. He was the first who 
the name of the prince to take — of {assembled a council} to authorize the use of 
the government of Italy. They had orders to | images in churches. 
protect the Holy See in all circumstances ;“to 








GREGORY THE SECOND, NINETY-FIRST POPE. ` 


[A. D. 715.—ANASTASIUS the Second, Turopostus the Third, Lro the Isauarian, Emperors 
i of the East.] 


History of Gre before his pontificate—The Lombards seize the city of Como—The pope 

- purchases Ihi Geek of duke John—-The church o Bavaria -Grekory ounds many monas- 

teries—He claims the treasures of the church, and dissipates the property of the poor to enrich 

ihe monks— Letters of the pope—Couneil of Rome—Attempt to assassinale the pontif—He . 

exciles a general revolt m — of the images—H: isy of the pope—Attempts of the 

against the emperor—New revolt in Italy— Fury of the omens _ Disputes between the 
Siakops —Tasoleses of the pontiff—His death. 


Grecor: was the son of the patrician’ Gregory undertook to rebuild the walls of 
Marce Land, a Roman by birth. Brought up Rome, but he was soon obliged to abandon 
in the patriarchal residence of the Lateran, this useful project to look after the defence 
under the eyes of the pontiff Sergius the Firet, | of Italy. At this period, the emperors of the 
he surrendered himself from his youth to the , East only thought of their Italian provincea 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and of sacred ' to levy contributions on them; and when they 
and profane eloquence. He spoke with re- , ruined them, they left them exposed almost 
markable facility and elegance, and his talent ‘ without defence to the incursions of the Lom- 
procured for him the surname of Dialogus. bards. These people, at the commencement 
At Byzantium he had excited the admiration ‘of the pontificate of Gregory, seized on the 
of the bishops, the grandees, and the prince, | city of Como and established themeelves in 
by the wisdom of his discourse and the purity the province. The holy father sent an em- 
of his morals. i bassy to them to demand the restitution of a 

Jn recompense for the services he had ren- | city which belonged to the empire; and even 
dered the church, he was elevated in succes- | offered them considerable sums to indemnify 
sion to the posts of sub-deacon, sacellary, and! them for the expenses of the war ; but they 
librarian; and at length, forty days after the refused. 

* death of Constantine, the clergy him as! All negotiations bemg useless, he menaced 
the one most worthy to occupy the chair of | them with the wrath of God, and fulminated 
St. Peter. a terrible excommunication against them. 


hp. 
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Neither entreaties nor anathemas were able 
to change the determination of the Lombards. 
Gregory then brought into play the resources 
of poliey and treason; he wrote to duke John, 
of Na and an ally of the Lom- 
offeri im thirty of gold to 
Como. John immediately executed 
the orders of the pope. He introduced 

into the city during the night, murdered 
sentinels, bards, and re- 


ui 


rove out the Lom 
mained master of the city. 
Tis bold action increased the influence of 
Gregory, and permitted him to establish on a 
solid basis the edifice of — despotism. 
He sent numerous spies to the courts of Con- 
stantinople, France, and England, and filled 
all the strange sees with priests of his 
church. 
h his exertions, Christianity made 
great progress in Germany, and two of his fa- 
vourites, George and Dorotheus, were sent 
into Bevaria with instructions for the 
Christians of that province. The instructions 
of the pontiff ran thus: “After having given 
your letters to the —— duke of the 
country, you will consult with him as to as- 
sembling a council of the priests, — 
and principal men of the nation. You wi 
then examine the ecclesiastics, and you will 
give, in our name, the power of celebrating 
ivine service—of performing or chanting the 
mass to those whose ordination you shall find 
Aaria R AN P, teaching them at all 
i i traditions of the Roman 


charch 
“You will prohibit from exercising any funo- 
ticn of — those whom you shall jadge 
unworthy of the priesthood, — shall 
nominate their successors. Be careful to give 
to every church a clergy sufficiently numer- 
ous, to oe them k — the ka 

rly—the services and night, and to 
read the holy books, > 0 nE 

“When you shall establish bishops, you 
shall regulate the dependencies of each see ; 
and you shall have regard to distances an 
the jurisdiction of the lords. If you shall 
create three bishops, or a greater number, 
you will reserve the principal see for a me- 


itan, whom we send from Rome. 
‘You will consecrate the new prelates by 
he authority of St. 


Peter ; and you will recom- 
mend to them not to make illicit ordinations, 
to preserve the property of their diocese, and to 
divide it to four as the canons provide. 
They will administer baptism at Faster or 
— and not at any other time, except 
in case — a will not condemn 
marriage under pretence of incontinence, nor 
authorize debanchery under pretence of mar- 


riage. 

“They will prohibit di m 
and lesa cites; aed wil eee et 
the monnstie state is preferable to the secular, 
and continence more meritorious in the eyes 
of God than the chastest union. They will 
not call immnodest the food for the 
SUPPO O mN Ana E al A im 
mo 


to idols They wiil posoribo en- 
Vor. J x 


ter‘ the death of Honeste, his mother 
changed 
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chantments, cenjurations, auguries, and the ' 
observances of tueky and daleer da 8. 
“You will instruct the prelates and princi- 
ecclesiastics, that they may teach to the 
ithful the dogmas of the resurrection of the 
body, and of the eternity of the pains of hell. 
You will order them to combat the false doc- 
trines spread through the country in regard te 
demons, which, according to popular belief, 
can resume their original dignity as archangels 
of God, after a long series of ages.” 

The legates followed their instructions close- 
ly, and reduced the new churches of Ger 
many to the rule of the Holy See. 

St. Corbinian of Chartres, undertook the 
journey to Rome in the same year, 716, to 
confess his innermost thoughts to the pope, 
and his fear, lest the gifts and visits of youn 
women would be the cause of his etem 
damnation, by exciting in his heart the de- 
sires of the fiesh. Gregory hastened to re- 
assure his weak eonscience, and showed to 
the monk that he himself received in his 
apartment all the most beautiful ladies of the 


city. 

fie passed the holy monk through all the 
grades of the ministry; ordained hima bishop: . 
gave him the pallium, and authorized him 
to paa the gospel thronghout the world. 

rbinian submitted to the duties of his 
new dignity, and after having sworn obedience 
to the TI See, he returned to France to 
propagate the word of God, and above all, to 
reform the morals of the monks, which had 
sunk to the lowest degree of corruption and 
infamy. 

—— the Second endéavoured to intro- 
duce the same reforms into the Italian con- 
vents; he re-established the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, which had been ruined by the 
Lombards more than a century before, and 
resolved to re-establish in this retreat, the 
severity of the rule of St. Benedict for the 
purpose of forming monke who might set an 
example to other monks. Petronax, and 
several brethren from the convent of the 
Lateran, were — to inhabit the new 
monastery; they afterwards joined to them 
some hermits who lived in great simplicity. 
Petronax was named s&perior, and became 
the sixth abbot of this community, sinee the 
death of St. Benedict its founder. He entirely 
re-constracted the abbey, increased in size 
the ald charch of St. Martin, and consecrated 
an altar in honour of the Virgin and of the 
holy martyrs Faustin and Joveius. 

In his zeal, the pope re-established the 
neighbouring monastery of the church of St. 
Paul, whose buildings had been abandoned 
very many years. He filled it with monks, 
“to sing the praises of God, by day and by 
night.” He transformed into a convent the 
hospital of old men, situated in the rear of the 
charch of &. Maria Majora, and raised again 
the cloisters of St. Andrew of Barbara, whose 
walle were in ruins. His fanaticism for con- 
vents was pushed to such an excess, that a 
ich 


whi 


his house into a monastery, 
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he dadicated to Se. He gave large 
sevenues to this church, very many houses in 
the city, severa] farms, much dietant land, 
and a tabernacle of silver weighing seven 
hundred pounds. i 

All these liberalities were made at the ex- 
pense of the people, for the purpose of leading 
into monastic idleness, adulterers, robbers, 
and murderers who wished to escape human 
—— by devoting themselves to the Holy 

e. 


The zeal which the pontiff exhibited for the 
reform of the regular clergy, did not change 
the morals of the convents; on the contrary, 
the favours which he granted to religious 
communities, multiplied to infinity the num- 
ber of monks, and increased debauchery and 
ecandal. 

In 720, Winfred, an English priest, came to 

Rome and asked from the pontiff the power 
to labour for the conversion of nations. 
Gregory ordered that he should be received 
with distinction in his house of hospitality; 
and having been brought to St. Peter’s, 
a whole day in conference with him, discuss- 
ing matters of religion and the means of sub- 
jecting the infidel. After this he consented 
to name him as bishop of the people among 
whom he should preach the gospel. On the 
30th of November, the holy monk was solemn- 
ly ordained under the name of Boniface, and 
took an oath, by which he engaged to defend 
the purity of the faith and the unity of the 
church against all the enemies of religion; to 
remain always submissive to the Holy See; 
to concur in the aggrandizement of the pon- 
tifical authority, and not to commune with 
prelates who were in opposition to the court 
of Rome. 

Gregory gave him a large volume of eccle- 
siastical canons or rules for his conduct, and 
confided to him letters which should assure 
him the protection of the French bishops and 
princes. In the first, which was addressed to 
Charles Martel, the holy father demanded the 
aid of this conqueror, to render the courageous 
mission of Winfred profitable, who was goin 
to convert the infidels in the country east of 
the Rhine. In another letter, he exhorted the 
bishops, priests, deacons, dukes, counts, and 
all Christians, to treat Boniface and the eccle- 
siastics of his train with honour; to give them 
money, provisions, and all the aid necessary 
to accomplish this pious enterprise ; menaciag 
with anathema all who refused to assist them 
in this meritorious work. 

A third letter was destined for the faithful 
of Thuringia, and especially for their princes; 
the pope congratulated them on having resiat- 
ed the pagans, who wished to lead them back 
to idolatry. He recommended to them, per- 
severance in the faith, attachment to the Tko- 
man church, and obedience to — The 
ast was written to idolaters. repre- 
sented to them the excellence of the Christian 
religion, exhorting them to overthrow the 
temples of paganism to become converts to 
the gospel; to be baptized ; to erect churches, 
and to build a palace for the holy apostle. 
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Some time after the erdination of Boniface, 
the pontiff peate ne church one Pe- 
ter, a council composed of twenty-two bishops 
and all the clergy of Rome. The council 
condemned illicit marriages, and iall 
those of priests with nuns or with the widowe 
of ecclesiastics. The pope nounced an 
anathema against the fai who espoused 
a pri a deaconess, a nun, a god-mother, 
the wife of their brother, father, or son; a 
niece, a cousin, a relative, or a connection. 
He particularly excommunicated Adrian and 
a deaconess named Epiphana, who had mar- 
ried in contempt of their oaths of chastity and 
the laws of the church. The holy father con- 
demned Christians who consulted soothsayers, 
diviners, or conjurers ; he prohibited the clergy 
from letting their hair grow, and declared as 
excommunicated, the lords who usurped the 
property of the Holy See. 

During the pontificate of Gregory, the wars 
of the images recommenced with new fury. 
These ridiculous quarrels had been at first 
excited by Philippicus Bardanes, a zealous 
Monothelite, who had taken from the churches 
the tableau of the sixth council; then by 
pope Constantine, who had anathematized 
the emperor, and re-established the worship 
of images in the churches, in obedience, as 
he said, to the orders which a holy English 
bishop had received from God himself in a 
vision. 

Bardanes having been driven from the em- 
pire by Anastasius, the policy of the new 
master of the empire changed the belief of 
the faithful and favoured orthodoxy. To ren- 
der himself —— to Constantine, the 

rince permitted his subjects to render divine 
honours to paintings and statues; and during 
his reign, the adoration of images invaded the 
East and the West. 

Leo, the Isaurian, on his arrival at the 
throne, was scandalized by seeing the credu- 
lous people prostrate themselves before the 
images which filled the churches, and under- 
took to destroy this sacrilegious worship. 
Gregory highly condemned the orders of the 
monarch, midtesned to him insulting reproach- 
es, and announced that he would resist with 
all his power the persecution undertaken 
against Christianity. Leo endeavoured to 
bring back the pontiff to more charitable sen- 
timents, and sent embassadors to him. The 
pope refused to receive the letters of the 
prince, and drove the envoys from Rome. 

Irritated at the insolence of Gregory, the 
emperor gave orders to Jourdain, his cartu- 
lary, to John, sub-deacon, and to Basil, cap- 
tain of his guards, to go to Rome and seize 
the pontiff, dead oraliye. Arrived in the holy 
city, the officers of Leo showed their orders 
to Marin, governor of Rome, and conoerted 
with him a plan to seize the pontiff or pnt 
him to death; but at the moment of the exe- 
cution, Marin, who was already sick, was 
struck by paralysis. This abortive attem 

some noise in the city. The pontin, 
warned by his spies, kept on his guard, or- 
ganized a revolt, and when all the measures 
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were ready, the priests seized John and Jour- 
dain and cut off their heads. Basil only es- 
caped their fury by taking r in a monas- 
tery, where he took the habit of a monk. 

o revenge the murder of his officers, the 
emperor sent into Italy, as exarch, the patri- 
cian Paul, at the head of a formidable army. 
He had orders to invest Rome, to depose Gre- 
gory, to seize his person, and send him to 
Constantinople. But the pope preaehed re- 
bellion, by his band of monks, hout 
Italy, was prodigal of gold to the militia, ex- 
cited the Venetians and Neapolitdns, and even 
addressed himself to the king of the Lom- 
bards and their dukes, imploring the protec- 
tion of their arms. 

The preaching of the monks produced mar- 
vels among the superstitious and ignorant peo- 
ple; at Rome they drove away the magistrates, 
murdered the guards of the prefect, and tore 
down the ensigns of the empire. At Naples, 
the governor, his son, his officers and soldiers, 
were massacred. At Ravenna, the exarch Paul, 
his wife and daughters were beheaded ; final- 
ly, entire Italy, excited by the pontiff, resolved 
to free itself from the rule of the Greek em- 


perors. 

Under the pretext of great zeal for the wor- 
ship of images, the Lombards protic by 
these troubles, and seized upon the states of 
the emperor as belonging to an excommuni- 
cated person. Leo offered them large sums, 
bought their alliance, and obtained from them 
= brome not only to withdraw from the in- 

ed territory, but also to join his troops in 
besieging the holy city. 

— his side, sent rich presents’ to 
Luitprand, king of the Lombards, and detach- 
ed him from the cause of Leo. The Arian 
monasch then — to become the arbi- 
trator between the emperor and the pope. By 
his mediation the Holy See obtained peace on 
favonrable terms, and an apparent tranquillity 
succeeded for some time the deplorable vio- 
lence which had overwhelmed Italy. 

Soon after, the war recommenced with more 
fury than ever. Leo maintained that the adq- 
ration paid to pegun and statues was the 
most culpable kind of idolatry, and wished to 
bring the faithful to proscribe a worship, oon- 
demned by the clergy, the grandees, and even 
the very people of Constantinople. The pa- 
trrarch Germain, a slave of the Holy See, alone 
dared to resist the orders of the prince, and 
in a transport of fanatical zeal affixed to the 
doors of his church a pastoral Jetter, in which 
he declared that the worship of images hav- 
ing alway 
ready to suffer martyrdom in its defence. He 
then sent embassadors to Rome to advise the 
pope of the resistance which he opposed to 
the will of a heretical tyrant, and to ask his 


advice. 

The pontiff replied in these terms: “The 
vigour with which you have defended the 
faith before the i -breaking Leo, will find 
its recompense in a world. 

“Still, my brother, do not forget, that to as- 
snre az Tule over ihe people, we should shan 





s been in use in the church, he was ' 
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opposing too openly established behef; thus 
you will say to the faithful, that the homage 
rendered to representations placed in Chris- 

ian temples, has nothing in common with the 
practices of paganism, which we are accused 
of imitating; you will endeavour to make 
them understgnd, that in our worship, they 
must consider the intention and not the action. 
Besides, there exists no resemblance between 
the statues of the ns and our paintings ; 
the images of a being who is not, who never 
has been, and whom we do not find but in 
— and the inventions of mythology, are 
idols. 

“But can the existence of God be denied ? 
Has not the Virgin dwelt among men? Was 
not Jesus born in her womb? Did he not per- 
form miracles and suffer the punishment of 
the cross? Did not his apostles see him after 
his resurrection? It is pleasing to God, that 
heaven, the earth, and the sea, animals and 

lants, should relate these marvels, by speech, 
y writing, by painting, and by sculpture ! 

“Tf impious wretches accuse the church of 
idolatry, because she venerates images, let, 
them be regarded as dogs, whose brayings 
strike in vain upon the ears of their masters ; 
and say to them as to the Jews, ‘Israel thou 
hast not profited by the perceptible things 
which God has given thee to lead thee to 
him ; thou hast preferred the heifer of Sama- 
ria, the rod of Aaron, the stone from which 
the water flowed, Baal, Baalpeor and As- 
tarte, to the holy tabernacle of God; in fine, 
thou hast adored the creature as Jehovah. .’’ 

Gregory held a new council at Rome, and 
in the presence of a great number of bishops, 
a second time anathematized the emperor, 
prohibited all people from ing him any 
tribute ; freed them from the oath of fidelity ; 
commanded them in the name of religion to 
take up arms and to drive from the throne the 
heretical Leo, who was deposed from the 
sovereign power by the will of God. 

Italy replied to the imprecations of the 
soverei poe by rising in arms. The Ve- 
netian broke the images of the prince, bumed 
his ordinances, cast his officers into the se 
and all swore they would die in defence o 
religion and the pope. At Rome, men, wo- 
men, and children swore upon the cross to 
die for the images. In Campania they mas- 
sacred the new duke of Naples and his son, 
who had declared for the prince. In the five 
cities of Peantapolis, the officers of the empire 
were murdered by the priests themselves. In 
all the cities they raised upon the walls the 
standard of revolt. 

In the midst of these massacres, the h 
critical Gregory showered around him alms; 
ordered processions of his clergy; walked 
with naked feet through the streets of the cit F 
kissed the dust, and recited long prayers in the 
churches, beseeching God to put an end to the 
hostilities; at the same time he glorified his 
parang exhorted them to preserve the 

ith, and concealed under the mask of reli- 
ions aiir me ambition which devoured 
| im, and the hatred which he bore to all par. 


| 
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ties. His legates induced king Luitprand 
set the Lombard dukes to sone with their 


‘troops against Ravenna, in which the 
gai Eurohius had shut himself up, and at 


patri- | 13th of February 
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The pope died soon after these events. He 
was interred in St. Peter’s at Rome, on the 
7731. 


* There have been fonnd priests, bold enough 


the same time other embassadors went fur- | to place in the rank of saints, 2 pontiff w 


tively from Rome to excite against the Lom 
bards, the patriarch of Grada, the duke Mar- 
tel, and the people of Venetia and Istria. 

F inally, Holy See triumphed. Lan 
threatened the — of the adorers 
images, who aiveady attempted to assas- 
sinate him, even in hia palace, and fear- 
ing lest the Roman peninsula should detach 
itself from the empire, addressed letters to 
the pontiff, informing him that he would sub- 
mit to the decision of a council, which he be- 


sought him to convoke. 

Gregory did not pan the envoys of the 
emperor to enter Rome; he was unwilli 
even to touch the letter which they ied, 
and caused it to be read by a deacon. 
following is his reply to the monarch. “The 
universal head o church, the successor 


of the apostles, the vicar of Christ, prays God 
to send Satan upon earth to snatch from his 
throne the odious image-breaker who perse- 
cutes the feith.” 


- for fifteen 





-washed the tables of the 


years; had filled Italy with b 

and murder, and who had torn the cre- 
dulity of the people two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty pennies of gold to enrich the 


Father Pagi relates a miracle, which, in his 
opinion, should alone suffice to elevate Gre- 
gory as high ih heaven as the apostles. “Duke 

es,” wrote the monk, “solicted the court of 
Rome for some time to send him some relics. 
The holy father yielded to his entreaties, and 
sent him thre’ spo with which they had 
palace of the Late- 
ran. Gregory obtained from Ged, that these 


sponges sh render the troops who fourht 
in the waz against the Saracens invincible! 
In fact,” adds the venerable monk, “when 


the sponges arrived in camp, they were cut 
in small pieces and distributed to the soldiers, 
and of ali who ate of them, not one was either 
wounded or slain ! ! |?” 





GREGORY THE THIRD, NINETY-SECOND POPE. 
(A. D. 731.—Lxo the Third, and Constanting, called Copronynus, Emperors of the East.) 
Election of Gregory the Third—His bold letters to the Emperor Leo the Therd—Counal of 


Rome against the 


tmage-breakers—The emperor arms against the pope, but his fleet ts dispersed 
by tempests—Revolts in Italy—The pope ts attacked 


the Lombards—Gregory tmplores the 


ard of Charles Martel and sends him rich presents—The French prince refuses to succour the 


pope—Suceess of the mission of Boniface tn Germ 


His letter addressed to 


Journey of Boniface to Rome—Death of Gregory the Third—Actions of the pontiff. - 


Tue Holy See remained vacant during thir- 
ty-five days, which were employed in cele- 
Fs ae funeral of Gregory the Second. 
Alter the ceremonies, the Roman people, led 
on as if by divine inspiration, took from the 
midst of the crowd the priest Gregory, and 
chose him pontiff, because he had the same 
name as his predecessor. 


The new pope was a Syrian by birth, and 


in the opinion of Anastasius, passed for being| Gregory the Secon 


very regular in his morals, and very well in- 
{formed in the Sacred Scriptures. He under- 
stood the Greek and Latin languages, and ex- 
pressed himself with elegance. Some ancient 
authors called him Gro. the younger; 
others confound him with his predecessor 
because he pursued the same policy and 
abandoned himself to the same excesses 
against the emperor Leo, in defence of the 
scandalous worship of images. 
At the commencement of his pontificate, 
the emperor having addressed to him a letter, 
to congratulate him on his advent tp the throne 
of St. Peter Gregory replied in these terms: 
(We have found in our archives letters sealed 
with your jmperial seal, and subscribed with 


ip. 


your own hand in. vermilion. In them 
confess our holy faith in ali its purity, ana 
matizing those who shall dare oppose the de- 
cisions of the father, whatever may be their 
raik. Why then are your thoughts now dif- 
ferent ? o obliges you to turn backw 
after having walked for ten years in the 


way? 
a Until the last yan of the pontificate of 
, you did nothing aguinst 
the worship of images; now you affirm that 
they replace the idols of paganism in the 
temple of Christ, and call those who adore 
them idolaters. You order the statues of the 
saints to be broken and the ruins of them to 
be thrown out of the house of God ; and you 
do not fear the just chastisement of ao con- 
duct, which scandalizes not only Christians 
but infidels. 
“How can you fulfil the duties of your 


station and not interrogate, as emperor, learn~ 
ed and experienced * ? Tey wili teach 
you how to interpret the of God and 
refuse adoration to the works of men. Have 


not the fathers of the church and the six 
councils left te us. hely traditions? Why do 


_ SIBTORY 0} 
rafuse ta follow thoir instruction t 


Why | ignorance, 
you not receive thair testimony; and why | no one but yourself as the 


do you ys sist, on the esis error, igne- 
à and io listen humbly eda 
course io ai anoe; — — 
your simp plain com gion. 

“God prohibited the aoip of the 
works of man, because the idolatrous inhabit- 
ants of the ised land adored animals of 
gold, silver, woad, and all kinds of creatures, 
saying, ‘ id our divinities.’ But there ex- 
ist thmgs which God himself has designated 
lor our veneration. The tables of the law. 
the holy ark, and the cherubims, were adored 
Hy ee Jews, although they were the work of 

artisan. So the material sentations 
ot our mysteries should be honoured by the 
faithful, and we cannot condemn those who 
execute them or who venerate them. 

“We do not represent God the Father, be- 
cause it is impossible to paint the divine na- 
ture which we cannot know; if we knew it, 
we would represent it in our pictures. You 
re us for rendering homage to 
stones, and wall; but tbe worship which, we 
render them is not servile. It is not a true 
worehip due to God; it is an inferior kind of 
adoration ; it is not absolute, it is relative. If 
the matter is made into an image representi 
the Son of God, ave say to him—‘Son of God, 
euccour us, save us!’ If it is an image of the 
Virgin, we say to it—‘Holy Mary beseech 

Son that he would save our souls; and 
finally, if it is to a Martyr, we add—‘Holy 


Stephen, who didst shed th blood for Jesus | hood 


Christ, intercede for us!’ We do not place 
our hope in these imeges, we do not regard 
them as divinities; they serve only to arouse 
the attention of our minds. 

“You are then given ap to error when you 
condemn the representations, exposed in the 
churches, to the veneration of the faithful; 
and Christians are authorized, from your con- 

to call you 2 heretic and persecutor. 

“We shall not cease to repeat, that the em- 

should abetain from ecclesiastical af- 
irs and apply themselves solely to those of 
government; for the union of bishops 
princes assure the power of the charch and 
of kings, submits the people to this double 
and irresistible authority, and maintains our 
rae over the credulity of men. Still, we 
should not purchase the union of .the thrones 
of the Ceraare and of St. Peter, by the destrac- 
tion of the Evangelical doctrine; and since 
you persecute the images, there cannot be 
peace between us. 

«You have written to us to convoke a gene- 

tal council to examine the ions which 


divide us. But, suppose it assemble, 
w is emperor, who shall preside, ac- 
cording ID umge, over its jons, who shall 
recompense those who speak wisely, and who 


shall pursue those who wander from the 
truth? Yeu ere yourself the guilty one whom 
it would condemn! Do you not see that 


your 
efforts against the imeges is but presumption, 
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and barbarity? Yon should accuse 
a sole — of = 
disorders, itions, murders, an 
civil wars which have desolated Italy! There 
is no need of a s to judge your crimes; 
all the West has fallen away from obedience 
to you; your statues and ee have 
been broken and trampled under foot—your 
decretals torn upon the Fable — and 
your officers murdered or driven from Italy. 

“The — Sarmatians, and other 
people of the North, have ra the De- 
capolis; Ravenna remains in their power, 
after having been pillaged; your stron 
places have been taken by aseault, so that 
your ordinances and your army have been 
powerless to defend them. 

‘You, however, think to frighten us — 
threats, by saying, ‘I will send my guards to 
Rome to break the images of the cathedral; 
I will carry away Gregory laden with 
chains, and I will chastise him as my paor 
cessor Constantine, chastised the pontiff Mar- 
tun. 
“ Prince, learn that we do not fear 
violence; we are in safety in Italy; a 
then the pride of your wrath before our av- 
thority, and learn that the successors of St. 
Peter are the mediators, the soverejgn arbi- 
trators between the East and West.’ 

Leo addressed new letters to the holy father, 
making him propositions full of wisdom. Gre- 
gory replied to him, “You affirm that you pos- 
sees the spiritual and temporal power, because 
your ancestors united in ther persons the 
double authority of the empire and the priest- 
... They might thus speak, who have 
founded and enriched churches and who have 
protected them; nevertheless, under their 
reigns, they have always been submitted to 
the authority of the bishops. But you who 
have despoiled fhem, who have broken their 
ornaments, how dare you to claim the right 
of governing them? The devil wi fae 
seized upon your intelligence, obscures all 
your thoughts and speaks by your mouth. 

“Leam then, you, whose ignorance and 
vanity are eo great, that Jesus Christ did not 
come upon earth, but to separate the priest- 


and | hood and the empire, the Spirit and the flesh, 


God and Cæsar, the pope and the emperor. 
It is not permitted to bishops to have a charge 
of the palace of kings; so princes are pro- 
hibited from sending rude soldiers into the 
sanctuary of the church. 

“The elections of the clergy, the ordina- 
tions of prelates, the administration of the 
sacraments, the distribution of s to the 
poor, and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction apper- 
tain to priests; the right of governing pro- 
vinces, of enriching courtiers, of murderi 
the these constitute the power 
kings, and we do not infringe on any of these 


rogatives. 
Pm Let each preserve the power which God 
has given him, and not seek to usurp that 
which he refuses to him. Cease then to over- 
throw the images placed in our temp es, b> 
wishing to reform our worship, and by iens 
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ing us of adoring matter. Our churches them- | empire, and 
selves, what are they? Stone, wood, lime, | ple, 
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became the execration of his peo 
ho designated him by the name of anti 


which.the hand of man has conseorated to | christ. 


God. Why do you not destroy them, as 

break the stone and iha aood —— 

and the cement of our paintings? Because 

there must be churches for Christians to come 

o to prostrate themselves before the altar of 
ist. 

“« Allow then the faithful to employ the 
riches which they take from Satan to adom 
the throne of God; do not deprive fathers and 
mothers of the sweet satisfaction of showing 
to their newly baptized children the edifying 
images of the saints and martyrs, of the Vir- 
gin and Jesus Christ, and do not turn aside 
the common people from the veneration which 
they bear to the representations of holy his- 
tories, to plunge them in idleness and de- 
bauchery.’ 

Gregory, after having addressed these let- 
— to Leo, — — a — to con- 

emn, canonically, estroyers of images. 
The metropolitans of Grada and Ravenna, 
ninety-two bishops, all the clergy of Rome, 
the senators, the consuls, and the people, as- 
sisted at this assembly in the church of St, 

eter. ter long deliberation 8 
ordered that those who sonicne the — 
or profaned the sacred ornaments of — 
should be anathematized and separated from 
the communion of the faithful. The decree 
was solemnly subscribed by all the members 
of the council. Then the clergy of the pro- 
vinoes add requests to the emperor to 
ask for the re-establishment of the paintings 
and statues in the temples. 

Leo, irritated by the boldness and insolence 
of the pope, and exasperated against the pre- 
lates and people of the Roman peninsula, re- 
solved to punish these rebellious priests and 
to draw on them a terrible vengeance. He 
armed a —— and ee it 

inst Italy. Unfortunately, in the passage, 
— assailed by violent tempests, were 
- stranded or obliged to regain Constantinople. 
The holy father, on the news of this disaster, 
ordered public prayers to be made and ren- 
dered thanks to God for the brilliant miracle, 
which saved his church from the fury of the 


ee 

The emperor immediately occupied him- 
self with reorganizing an army and equipping 
a new fleet. Whilst waiting to commence 
the chastisement of the rebels, he doubled the 
capitation tax in Calabria and Sicily, and con- 
fiscated, in all the provinces submitted to his 
sway, the property of the patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter, from whence the revenue was raised to 
two hundred and twenty-four thousand francs 
of goid. In the East, the prince condemned 
to banishment the seditious priests, and im- 
prisoned several bishops; but none of these 
were executed, though the church points out 
the demoni John of Damas, as 2 victim 
of his cruelty, and has placed him in the mar- 
tyrology. however, shaken upon his 
throne by the revolts of the pontiff, — 


degrees the most beautiful provinces of his | 


| Charles Martel to defend you { 


Gregory soon repented that he had lost the 
sapport ol the empiro. The Lambari Senne 
no longer to fear the Grecian troops, resol 
to reduce all Italy to their sway and poured 
numerous troops into Campania. To arrest 
this invasion, he had no other resource, but to 
uce discord his enemies and to 
induce Tharismond, duke of Spoletto, to revolt 
against — king of the Lombards. 

At the signal of revolt, Luitprand 
marched with his army against the duke of 
Spoletto and entirely defeated his troops. The 
latter, pursned by his enemy, took refuge with 
the holy father, who ted him an asylum 
and received him with great distinction. The 
Lombard king, furious at the , summoned 
him to deliver up the rebe tening to 
declare war immediately on the Romans. His 
demand was rejected, under the pretext, that 
Christian charity ordains us to suffer the most 
violent persecuti rather than violate the 
duties of hospitality; the latter, irritated at 
the treachery of the holy father, entered, at 
the head of his troops, on the territory of the 
church and laid siege to Rome. 

In this extremity, Gregory dare not address 
the emperor to obtain from him any aid; he 
sent deputies to Charles Martel, claiming in 
the name of Jesus Christ the aid of the Franks 
against the Lombards, who had sworn to sack 
the holy city, massacre the pontiff, and exter- 
minate all his clergy. The embassadors bore 
to the king of the Franks, rich presents, pre- 
cious relics, and the keys of the sepulchre of 
the apostles. 

This legation was the first which entered 
the kingdom of France; “and would to God 
for the good of the people,” adds a protestant 
author, “that the ultramontanes had never 
come, or that they had hung the first who 

resented themselves, threatening with a like 
ate all those who should have afterwards 
been willing to incur the risk of such an em- 
bassy.’”’ Charles, however, showed little dis- 
position to succour the holy city. The pontiff 
then wrote him a second letter. “We are in 
extreme affliction, my son; for the savings 
which remained from the past year for the 
sustenance of the poor and the maintenance 
of the churches, are now the prey of Luit- 
— and Hildebrand, princes of the Lom- 
rds. They have destroyed all the farms of 
St. Peter, and carried off all the cattle which 
they found on them. We have had recourse 
to your power and have addressed ourselves 
to your religion; still, up to this very day, we 
have received from you no consolation. We 
sind — you — ti the — 
w se ty kings have spread agaiyst . 
us; for they appear assured that you will re- 
fuse us all succour, and to augment our evils 
and our humiliation, they brave your power 
and despise your courage. 

“(You have recourse,’ say they, ‘to 

then with his Franks, and let him try te 
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wrest from our hands, if he wishes 
plains of luly to drink the blood of —— 


ít Prince, will you not resent the insults they 
offer you? Will not the children of the 
of Gaul make any effort to defend their 
spiritual — Will Join — 
m railing at the prince 8a 
saying that St. Peter should himeoif de snd 
his house and his people, and avenge himeelf 
on his enemies without having recourse to the 
arms of princes? 

“It is true, my dear son, the apostle could 
annihilate with hie terrible sword the barba- 
rians who desolate his city; but his arm is 
arrested by God, who wishes to prove the 
a the faithful, eea ee beh the 
glory of preserving us from ion 
which threatens us. 

“We beseech then, by the griefs of the 
Virgin, by the sufferings of Christ, y the fear- 
fal jadgments of God at the last day, and by 
your own safety, not to leave us to perish, by 
peamine the friendship of the king of the 
— to that of the prince of the apos- 

es. 

Charles Martel did not suffer himself to be 
- moved by the entreaties of the pontiff; he 
only sent a small sum of money to solace the 
people of — who were ing the oe 
sequences o treachery of Gregory towards 

At the same period, the English monk, 
tamed Winfred, ordained bishop, during the 
preceding pontificate, and -who had been sent 
mto Germany, wrote to Rome to advise the 
holy father of the success of his mission and 
to ask his connsel. The pope thus replied to 
him: “We render thanks to God, my brother, 
on leaming fram your letter, that you have 
eonverted more than one hundred thousand 


goals to the Christian faith, partly by your | 
,tablishing the principle of the sovereignty, 

and of the infall; 

dared to say, in full council, 


eloquence, partly by the aid of the army of 
Charles prince of the Franks. We grant you 


our friendship; and still er to recom- 
pense the zeal which appears in yonr a 
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“Tn marriages, you will cause the faithful 
to observe the degrece of relationship even to 
the seventh generation ; and you will prohibit 
them from espousing a third wife. The 
priestw shall Jase holy sommun 1p 
pasricides and incestuous persons, an 

will command them to abstain during all there 
lives frosn flesh and wines; they will cause 
them to observe a rigorous fast on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays, and will not grant 
ens lution unless they are in danger of 


“Masters who sell their slaves to the pa- 
gans for human sacrifices, shall be submitted 
to the penance inflicted on homicides. The 
bishops shall prevent the new Christians from 
eating the flesh of horses and dogs; finally, 
aey will proseribe conjurers and sorcerers, 
and will prohibit augunes and incantations, 
as well as sacrifices in honour of the dead, or 
for the sanctification of woods and fountains. 

“We t you the right of jurisdiction 
over all the clergy whem you shall establish; 
and we desire that you would expedite 
period of the journey you are about to make 
into Italy, to receive our blessing and to con» 
fer with us on the interests of tho infami 
eburch of — 

Boniface yielded to the wishes of the holy 
father and came to Rome, where he was over» 
whelmed with honours by Gregory, who made 
him sit on his a in the presence of 
the grandees and bishops. An historian adds, 
“that the favours of the pontiff could net, 
however, be considered an a reeampense foi 
the zeal which the holy old men had shown 
in the cause of religion, but only as the price 
of the devotion which he had manifested for 
the Holy See, and as the pay for the maxims 
of obedience, which he had propagated among 
the barbarians.” 

The court of Rome already dreamed of es- 


ibility of the pope; Gregory 
that his see was 
above the thrones of the earth, and that the 


tolic labours, we give you the pallium and the pontiffs might conduct all nations to the prince 


title of archbishop. 


of darkness, without any living man having 


“Do not relax in your ardour, my dear bro- |the right to accuse them of sin, because they 
ther; and notwithstanding your great age, | were not submitted to the judgment of mor- 
continue the holy work you have commenced. |tals! 


You should preach the Gospe! wherever God 


shall open to you the way; for the apostle is | tombs of 


like the light which enlightens the world, 
and passes on without power to arrest its 
oou 


ree. 
“Continue to subject to Christ and to the | rian Anastasius, 
authority of our see all the people of Ger- | pious actions. 


The English monk, after having visited the 
the holy martyrs, took his leave of 
‘quitted 

the pontiff and quitted Rome laden with 

presents and relics. 
Gregory the Third, according to the libra- 
performed a great number of 
‘He repaired,” says this au- 


many! And, by virtue of the power which thor, ‘all the churches of the apostolical city 


we have received from St. Peter, we give you 
power to consecrate — 
with you, without ceasing, for 
of the le who have become Christians. 


especially that of St. Peter. He placed aroun 
who shall labour , the sanctuary six precious columns, which the 
the instruction | exarch Eutychius had given him; he crowned 


them with architraves covered with silver, 


‘You will command yoyr priests to admin- |and adomed with figures of Jesus, his apos- 


ister a second baptiem, under the invocation |tles, and the oy 
of the Holy Trinity, to those who shall have |virgins. At diffe 
been ba en or by an | was ornamented with golden lilies, candela- 


la 
bes Sarees 9 ee ene T 
eats the immolated food. 


mother in the midst of the 
rent places, the sanctuary 


bras of silver, and rich perfume pans; and 


{from the veil, which was o. silver, sarmounted 
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by a crown of fell a cross enriched with | fi of cotemperary authors that the ca- 
———— —— over the | li ecstablished the j of Anti- 


altar. Between the columns of porph 
were placed a statue of the Virgm Mary, a 
patine, a chalice, and two vases of colossal 
size. All these ornaments were of gold and 
eres eka ae 

“The eh cin Maer boldion the he 
j tho in- 


an image of the Virgin 


och and Alexandria, and even gave 
to the Nubians who professed Christianity ; 
ee 

convents — — 
— chief Musselnea to inhabitants 

the city of Coimbra, attests in an urefuta- 
ble manner; the following is the remarkable 


ES 


fant Jesus, also of massive gold; and, finally, | document 


the church of St. Andrew had received, from 

the liberality of the pontiff, a statue still more 

precious than the ing. The weight of 

the gold of the different offerings amounted 

to more than an hundred and seventy-three 
unde, and of the silver to more than five 
ndred and thirty pounds. 

“G repaired several monasteries 
which were in ruins, built new ones, endowed 
them with large domains, and redeemed the 
property which had been by debanch- 
ed monks; he placed priests and monks in 
several oratories to pray night and day, and 
ordered that in future, the oblationary sub- 
deacon of St. Peter’s should furnish to the 
new churches lights and oblations; that is to 
eny, bread, wine, and candles to celebrate 
divine service. He rebuilt a great part of the 
walls of Rome, and defrayed this enormous 
expense from his own purse. Finally, he 
gave a large sum to the dukes of Benevento 
and Spoletto to purchase a fortress, which de- 
fended an important position in the states of 
the Holy See.” 

Gregory died towards the end of the zar 
ae aliens: reign of ten ii and — v- 

conclu 2 peace with Luitprand ki 
of the Lomberds. He was itenei in the 
church of Saint Peter. He was placed, like 
bis predecessor, by the priests in the catalogue 
of the saints. . 

Several ecclesiastical historians maintain 
that during hie pontificate the Musselmen 
persecuted with violence the Christians of 
Asia, Africa, and Spain, and made a great 
number of martyrs. These accusations are 
evidently false, since it is shown by the tes- 


“The Christians ahall pay a capitation tax 
— — — — 
pay an annual tri twenty- o 
aiec: that of the monasteries ated bo fii 
and of the cathedrals double that. The Chris- 
tians shall have a court of their nation at Co- 
imbra and Godadatha, to administer justice, 


he aball bo jodged equitably by the Arabian 
: ita : 
law. If he Abasas an Ara — 
brace Islamism and 
seduced, or be put to dea 
married woman, he shal! undergo 
ment inflicted on adulterers. Christian bishops 
shall not curse the chief Musseimen in their 
tem i i 

not the mass, bot with closed doors, 
under a penalty of ten ds of silver. 

“The monastery of shall not be sub- 
mitted to any tax, because the monks point 
out to us the game when we hunt upon their 
lands; and because they cordially receive the 
worshippers of the prophet. It is our will 


that they possess their ity in ; 
that ea Aiei ead to CECD ad at ao 
impost be demanded from them for the mer- 
chandize which they buy or sell, in order to 
testify to Christians our indulgence towards 
those who do not ehow themselves rebellious 
to our paternal rule.” After reading such a 
document, whose authenticity is irrefutable. 
it is really impossible to believe in the absurd 
recitals of the persecutions exercised by the 
Musselmen. 
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ZACHARY, THE NINETY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 741.—Consramtins, called Cornonymus, Exnperor of the East.) 


Election of Zachary—-Dangerous postion of the Holby Seo—Peace with the Lombards—Inter- 
— — — — — of adam Diahops 
in o to t 
C Coplan botai tha Docision upon baptism— Disorders of the clergy in the French 
ovinces—Impostors in onncsl of Persecution of the priest Virgil—The 
meg of the Lombards seduced by the pope—Turns monk—Car i 
becomes a monk to save kis soul—Foundation of tke celebrated 


Third deposed and shut ——— usurps the crown of France--The emperor 
grants snavel demotnd of thi a io Roman churth—Second interview between Zachary 
aad Luitprand—~ Death of the pope. 


Tur? chose as successor to G the | and deacons, went to Suterramna, a city site- 
Third, the priest Zachary, a Greek by descent, | ated twelve miles from Spoletto, to confer 
who was ordained sovereign pontiff on the ‘ with Luitprand and d the execution of 


28th of November, 741. 
We are left in ignorance of the intrigues by | in the church of St. Valentine. The unction 
ich arrived at the pontifical throne ; lof his prayers and his ions of bound- 
we only know that tho Holy menaced by | less devotion, cha tbe intentions of the 
ful enemies, waa exposed to the greatest | sovereign, who not only restored four impot- 
sey all tha tenaeees of bes pobey iS BAYA | POLENE of BOLIR, Nerei Osis! Ateoamn 
em a resources of hi icy to save | patrimonies i mo, 
thechureh from the wrath of the end and several others. He onlinmed a 
the hatred of the emperor. On one side, Con- | for twenty years with the duaby of tome, 
stantine Copronymus the sen ef Leo, the image- | and restored all the captives. 
breaker, had inherited the rich domainswhich | On the following day the pontiff consecrated 
his father had torn from the popes and conti-|a bishop in the church of St. Valentine, and 
nued the war against the rebels of Italy, and the | after the ceremony he invited Luitprand to 
tworship of images: on the other, the Freneh, | supper. The tables were covered with the 
consulting less the fanaticism of priests than most exquisite meats, the fish of two 


in these deplorable ware, allowing 

lo ravage Italy and besiege the city of 

incl fe a se eee hority: punish 

rom the imperial authority, was punish- 

ed for its rebellion by the very © 

of its victory, and was about inevitably to fall 

under the terrible yoke of the Lombards. 
— free himeelf from thie difficult 

position, recourse to trick, to negotiati 

and finally determined on ae sot of 


treachery to Thrasimond, duke of: Spoletto, | honour of Christ and 


the same whom his predecessor had incited 
to revolt. He sent embassadors to king Luit- 
prand, instructed to offer, ian his neme, ri 
presents, and to swear to give up Thrasimond 
to the vengeance of the ——— On this 
condition the king psu to conclude a 
peace, and restore four important cities he 
taken from tke Holy See daring the war. 
Zachary then united his troopa to those of 
Luitprand and marched against the unfortu- 
nate duke of Spoletto. 
— learned too late the mistake 
é in putting confidence in a priest. 
Findi himsell betrayed by the ceurt of 
Rome, he immediately submitted to the king 
and — pii a — ie 
havi enemy no longer to 
e to Zachary; oa contrary, re- 
tained in his power the cities which he had 
seized. All the reclamations af the court of 
Rome being without effect, the pepe 
pa, 


— 


the interests of the nation, refused to oo part | rare and valuable animals, the fruits o 

it 
©. ther outdid, in this repast, the sumptuous 
which wiahed to free | feasts of Vitellius or pia 


seas, 
f Eu 
and Asia. Historians relate that the holy w. 


Zachary then returned to Rome, assembled 
the J and ordered public prayers to 
God for the success of his et 
and during several days the clergy and 
© went in procession from the ancient 
ntheon to the church of St. Peter, making 
the streets resound with songs of gladness in 
his infamons vicar. 

We now enter upen the most remarkable 
period of papal grandear. History will show 
us the bishops of Rome a ung the peim 
ciples of the Bible, trampling under foot the 
precepts and the morehty of Jesus Christ, 
plunging into all the excesses of depravity, 
tearing diadems from the foreheads of kings, 
and crushing the unfortunate people heneath 


their execrable tyranny, 
In Italy the church was triumphant. ia 

the East, the quarrel between i 
breakers and image-worshippers continued te 
trouble the empire. Constantine Copronymus, 
ho, according to Christian authors, was & 
monster, born from the coupli 
cious that only — jaboratorp 
of his magicians, or tower of ins am 
trologers, to order persecutions against his 
subjects, who rendered honours to paintings 
or statnes. This tyrant, who was neither 
Christian, Jew, nor pagan, had no faith but ia 
i sorcery; and after he had 


£ 


accom- | the prestiges of 
prieats, | consulted the entrails of the victims, or im 


— 
af 


the treaty. He was received by the monazsh _ 


e a 
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voked the manes of his ancestors, there was 
no cruelty of which be was not capable. 

rah — , the ee ee 
withstanding his great continued to e 
numerous —— —* the death mes 
Gregory, archbi wrote to 
ponat to renew hie oath of obedience and the 
promise which he had made to the Hely See, 
ata Wait le E Doai oe A Oct 
jngating to it the numerous T- 
many. He informed Zachary of the creation of 
several bishoprics, and besought him to con- 
firm these establishments and toauthorize him 
to convoke his new clergy in a synod. “Know, 
holy father,” added he, “that Carloman, the 
duke of the Franks, has besought me to as- 
semble a council in the part of the kingdom 
which is under his control, and has promised 
to labour with me in the re-establi 
ecclesiastical discipline. This prince thinks, 
that in order to reform the morals of the Gallic 


, it is necessary to ordain frequent as- 
sem, of their chiefs and the lords, for 
during eighty years the Franks have not held 
-a council. nor nominated metropolitans. The 
episcopal sees are abandoned to avaricious 
laymen, clerical debauchees, or to public 
farmers, like to secular property. Still, be- 
fore undertaking this reform, I desire to have 
‘your instructions, and to understand the 
canons which te the administration of 
church goods and the morals of the clergy.” 

, in hie reply, approves of the es- 
tablishment of the new rics, and au- 
thorizes the holding of a synod in France. He 
recommends to Boniface to interdict the sacer- 
detal functions to bishops, priests, or deacons, 
who shall have used several wives, or 
‘who shall have fallen into the sin of the 
with the virgins consecrated to God. 

By order of Carloman, the council assem- 
dled in Germany, on the 2iet of April, 742, 
mand all its decisions were submitted to the 
see of the Reman pontiff. Zachary re- 
pe in a synodioal letter addressed to the 

rench bishops, in whieh he praises them for 
the energetio measures they had taken to 
drive from their sess schismatiecal prelates, 
eoncubine ra, sodomites, and murderers. 
‘What victories,’’ adds the , “can & peo- 
ple ae for, when the of armies is im- 
paes By sacrilegious priests, whose impure 
ter 


ds, having been soiled by luxury and 
debauchery the divine body of Jesus 
Christ? And how can these men dare present 


tħemselves as ministers of a God of e, 
when they bear upon their vestments the 
bloody traces of the faithful whom they have 
murdered ? 

“Rat if you have priests, exempt from 
@rime—and espeeially if you obey Bonif 
who will instruet you in our name—ali infide 
— will — Fr swords; and mel 

victory, will recompense you 
giving cei eternal life.” r 

Some years after, the English apostle wrote 
anew to tè consult him on some very 
ry facts. We.give a faithful translation 
ef his letter, which pictures faithfully the 
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morals of the period. “Gregory the Tiurd 
us to desi 


anthoti as our successor a 
priest whom we pointed out to him; but since 
the death of your glorious pr r, 
brother of this priest, at the close of an orgy. 
= of the e duke of the Franks, and 
o s vengeance is per- 
mitted to all the relatives of the dead on the 
murderer and the members of hie family. 
Thus, he whom we had designated as our 
successor, having been to fly, what 
must I do, most ‘holy father? 
“I submit another difficulty to your deci- 
sion. A man of illustrious birth has been 
——— to us, who affirms with an cath that 
e purchased from Gregory the Third, autho- 
me espouse his cousin in the third degree, 
although she had taken a vow of chastity. He 


ent of | has demanded from us the nuptial benedie- 


tion under a pretence that his conscience was 
not quiet, and offers te pay us for a permission 
to marry. In his country, the union which 
he has contracted passes for an abominable 
incest in the eyes of the common people, sp 
that I attribute his return to penitence, not to 
a motive of religion, but to a fear of a generai 


ton. 

t Some have also complained of the 
avarice of the court of Rome; they say that 
in the holy city ail the dignities are sold 
at auction, and in spite of their desire to 
obtain the poani, that they have not 
dared to ask for it, because they are not rich 
enough to pay for it” We have repelled these 
calumnies and condemn their error; and the 
better to convince them, we beseech you to 
grant this mark of dignity to our brother 
Grimm, archbishop of Rouen.” 

; replied to the archbishop Boniface, 
“We will not euffer it, my brother, that during 
your life a bishop should be chosen in your 
place, which would be an infraction of the 
canons. Beseech God, during your life, that 
He would give you a worthy successor, and 
at the hour of death, you will be able to de- 
signate him before all the people, that he may 
come to us to be ordained. We grant this 
favour to you alone, t®recompense the zeal 

have constantly manifested for the Holy 


“You have submitted to us a case of union 
of which we cannot approve without violating 
the canons; nevertheless, I avow, to the shame 
of our Holy See, that my predecessors have 
sold like permissions to fill the treasury of St. 
Peter, when it has been exhausted by wars 
or by the prodigalities of pontiffs. You have 
acted prudently in — the accusation of 
simony which culpable priests brought against 

and in anathematizing those who would 
sell the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 

— this- period — — was the 
oldest in Germany and the largest in exten 
eo much ao that it was called a second Rome 
Zachary, jealous of the importance of this 
dharch, and under prelez: of recompensing 
the holy bishop Boni Cae Tias Di it ue 
cities o } e, Liege, Utrecht 
Strasburg). and Spires, to form an 
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i of which he established the 
the greatest metropolis of Germany became 
the smallest i 


Boniface took immediate possession of his 
ee found the clergy of — 

unged in an ignorance so profoun t the 

iests did not understand Latin. One of them 

ing called before the bishop to baptize an 
infant, performed it with this formulary— 
t Baptizo te in nomine Patria, Filia et spiritua 
sancta.” The — scandalized by the 
abject state of his new priests, wrote to the 
boly father to ask of him whether he should 
perform a second baptism when the first ap- 
peared irregular. Zachary replied to him— 
“ We ought not to baptize a second time those 
who have already received the holy water of 
baptism; for a simple ignorance of the lan- 
_ guage does not introduce religious error into 
the words; it is enough to render the sacra- 
ment reguiar—that it should be administered 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. Still, in or- 
der to avoid a scandal which a clergy eo ig- 
norant gives rise to, you will assemble a 
council to decide what measures it is neces- 
gary to take to bring back discipline and 
knowledge to your church.” 

The synod having assembled, Boniface has- 
tened lo inform the pontiff of its proceedings, 
and advised him in these terms of the disor- 
ders of the priests of Gaul: “During the thirty 

rears I have been in the service of the Holy 
, J have never failed to inform it of all that 
pens to me, agreea 


ble or otherwise, in or- | the archbish 
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useless to confess them; your most sezret 
thoughts are revealed to me; rise up, and go 
— to your homes, I give you absola- 


“‘ Another heretical priest named Clement, 
rejects the authority of canone, councils, trea- 


least important in its spirit- | tion 


try į tises and decisions of tLe fathers: he calls ĝt. 


Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory ixa- 
postors; he rejects their dogmas as gross 
errors, capable of corrupting men, and op- 
posed to the true spirit of the morality of 
Jesus Christ, Clement maintains, that no 
power has the right of deposing him from the 
episcopate, he lives in concubi 
having two adulterous eens, and though 
has undergone circumcision. Finally, this 
unworthy priest, introduces Judaism into the 
church, and permits the faithful to espouse the 
daughter of a brother or sister. He teaches 
that the Saviour, by descending to the infernal 
regions, redeemed al] the damned whom he 
found there—even infidels and idolaters ; and 
that at the last judgment he will draw from 
thence all those who shall have received the 
eucharist; because, adds he, Christ cannot 
suffer the souls whom he has redeemed by 
the price of his own blood to bum eternally 
in hell. i 

“We cannot tolerate by our silence such 
scandals; and we beseech you, most holy fa- 
ther, to write to duke Carloman, that 
two heretics may be placed in prison, and be 
subjected to the torture ; and that no one may 
speak to, or communicate with them.” 

As soon as Zachary received the letter of 
Boniface, he hastened to con- 


der to be sustained by its advice. Thus, I | voke a council at Rame. The false prelates, 


must advise you of the persecutions of which 
I have been the victim, in presiding over the 
council of the Franks as you ordered me. 

‘False bishops, infamous and sodomite 

i shameless and murderous clerks 
abound in this coun One of these, the 
prelate Adalbert, maintains that an angel 
came from the extremity of the earth, to 
bring him marvellous relic py Yitno of which 
he can obtain from God all e asks of him. 
He dares to affirm, with execrable oaths, that 
he receives letters from Jesus Christ, and by 
this sacrilegious knavery he has gained the 
confidence of families, seduced women and 
giris, deceived credulous minds, and received 
- sums of money which should have come to 
the legitimate bishops. 

“u Not only does Adalbert declare himself a 
saint and a prophet, but even in his pride he 
has dared to make hi oe e apos- 
tles, and to consecrate churches in his own 
honour, He has elevated crosses and oratories 
in the fields, near to fountains, in the woods, 
and upon rocks, to induce the abandonment 
of the >ld churches, and to turn to his own 
profit the offerings of the ignorant. He sells 
to the faithful his nails his hair, as pre- 

cious relios, which they should adore ; and he 
emes our holy religion in ing 
the sacrament of confession. He anys to men 
who come to 


Adalbert and Clement, were excommunicated, 
and the proceedings of the synod were ad- 
dressed to the primate of the Gauls: “We 
exhort you, my brother,” wrote the pontiff, 
‘to bear with courage the persecutions of bad 
priests, and to persevere in your conduct. 

« Has not Rome itself been filled with acan- 
dals py its clergy? Has not the chair of 8. 
Peter itself been soiled by pontifis who were 
guilty of adultery, incest, murder, and poi- 
soning? But God in hie guodness has designed 
at length to grant us peace, and to console us. 

“ Ordain fasts and processions, and we will 
join our or to yours, all unworthy as we 
are, to wo upon you the clemency of 
Jesus Christ. Still, though placing all your 
confidence in God, do not abandon the aid of - 
the temporal power to lead back IIA 
to persecute them if ae the truth. 

‘We — of all decisions of your 
council. We depose and anathematize Adal- 
bert and Clement. In conformity with your 
— — written duke — be- 

mm to punish severely these un- 
ee ica, for the edification of the 
churches which are administered by impostor 
bis and priests. 

“We know that infamous men, vagabond 
slaves, those salty of homicides, robberies, 
adulteries, and other abommable crimes, trans- 


themselves at his feet | form themselves into ministers of Jesus Christ, 


to avow their ‘] know your sins—it is , live without recognizing the authority of our 
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ese, and ssise churches. Wheresoover 
you ¢hall find 3 of Satan, deprive 
them of the pri and submit them to 
the monastic rule, that they may terminate 
their sail a somite the phils — 

Above ali, prosori 
that Scotch priest, who dares maintain that 


there exists another world, and other men 
` apan that werld; ether suns and other moons 
im the heavens; who affirms that te be a 
Christian, it ia enough to follow the morality 
of the Bible, and to practise its precepts, 
without even being beptized. Let him be 
driven from the eharch, deprived of the priest- 
hood, and plunged in the darkest dungeons ; 
let him then all the tortures inven 

by man; for we will never find a punishment 
sufficient] 


— — 
stroyed the holiness of our reli 
already requested 

liver — to us this apostate, to be solemnly 
jedged and punished, in accordance with the 
rigor of the canons. The prince having re- 








:0ld age in this 





terrible to chastise an infamous | 
Ses sacrilegious doctrine has de- | 
. We have | 
vested the duke of Bavaria to de- | copal 
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wild locality, we have built a monastery, æ 
have sent to it monks who live in acco — 


with the rale of Ñt. Benedict, ving - 
selves of flesh, wine, and beer ; they are with- 
ont servants, and continuall in ma- 
nual labour. This retreat been founded 


by the aid of pious souls, and espe- 
ODD be tho asistance of brother Carloman, 


ı formerly prince of the Franks. We ourselves 


' propose, with your approbation, to repose our 
holy retreat, waiting for tke 

hour of our death.” 
Pepin, become ebsolute master in France 
after the retreat of his brother, occupied him- 
self, with bringing Rome into his interests. 


| The priest Ardobanus, who was authorized so 


to do by the bishops, abbots, and lords of 
Geul, came to consult the pope on several 

mts of ecclesiastical discipline, which may 

reduced to three principal heads : the epis- 
| order, the penance of homickles, and 
Peso unions. The embassador at the same 
time informed his holiness, that Mayence had 
been selected as the metropolis of the king- 


fused our request, we have written to the!dom. In his secret instructions, the mayor 


riest a threatening letter prohibiting him from 
— his abominabie na in the presence 
a the faithful assembled in the house of 
Virgil was indeed cruel persecuted by the 
elaves of the Holy See, who called a sacrile- 


gi — the theory of the learned Scoteh- 


man in relation to the earth, which he main- 
tained to be round, and inhabited on ail its 
surface. Eight centuries later, the doctrine 
of the antipodes, taught by this phi ic 
pron elo fecundate the genius of Chnisto- 
pher Columbus, and add a new continent to 
the old world. 

But Rome, in its ignorance, could not be- 
lieve there was any other science than that of 
religion ; that there existed other wurids than 
those authorized by the canons, approved by 
the fathers, and preached by the apostles. 
Sovereigns, stiil more ignorant than the eccle- 
siastics, did not recognize other truths than 
| those taught by the charch. They submitted 
themselves blindly to the decisions of pon- 
tiffs, consulted them in their enterprises, and 
-sometimes even abandoned their crowns to sit 
in the councils of the popes, the cross in their 
hand, their heads ornamented with a mitre, 
or their shoulders covered with a frock. 

Thus the king of the Lombards, Ratchis, 
preferred to tho grandeur of a throne, a sim- 

le cell in the monastery of Monte Cassino. 
Carloman, the brother of Pepin, also re- 
nounced the world, came on a pilgrimage to 
the holy city, and after having enriched the 
purse of St. Peter, received from the hands 
= the pontiff the frock of St. — and 
- shut himself up in a monastery. ap ae 
prince served in the kitchen, took care of the 
stables, and laboured in the en to humble 
his pride and to save his from the flames 
of hell. The famous abbey of Fulda, of which 
Boniface has given a description in a r 
addressed to the pontiff, owes to him its foun- 


of the palace had charged Ardobanus to offer 
rich presents to the holy father, and to assure 
himself of the views of the court of 
as to the time in which he should u the 
crown of France. The iff received the 
embassador at a eolemn audience. He j 
to the letters of — and the lorde, by 
creme em all to do theirduty. The secu- 
| lars, by combating against the infidel, and 
| the ecclesiastics by asaisting them with their 
couneel and their prayers. He also addressed 
ivate letters to Pepin, encouraging him in 
is ambitious projects, and authorizing him, 
in the name of religion, to depose Childeric 
the Third immediately, and to take possession 
of his crown. The mayor of the palace. con- 
fident of the aid of the clergy, announced the 
forfeiture of the feeble monarch, caured his 
head, and that of his young son Thierry to be 
shaved, and shut them up—the one in the 
monastery of Sithian, the other in q convent 
in Normandy. 

Zachary had well foreseen that his 
guarantied to the Holy See the pe o 
a rising dynasty, and that in exchange for the 
sanction which he gave to an usurpation, the 
new prince would aid him to abase the Lom- 
bards, and to free him entirely from the rule 
of the emperors. In fact, the sovereigns of 
Constantinople were soon reduced to implore 
the aid of the popes, and Constantine Copro- 
nymus, who had driven from the throne 
by the usurper Artabasus, could not repossess 
himself of his crown but through the assist- 
ance of the Holy See. The prince, in grati- 
tude, yielded te the pope several dominions 
of the empire. The exarch Eutychius, John 
metropolitan of Ravenna, and the of 
the Pentapolis and of the province o a 
asked, in their turn, the powerful protection o. 
— to arrest the victorious arms of the 


dards. 
Under the of being better able to 


lic 


dation. “In a vast forest in the midst of a! appreciate the subject of their compléints, 
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the pontif went to Ravenna, accompanied 

a ——— coast. On his arrival the citizens 
and — from the city to receive 
him, exclaiming, “Blessed be the shepherd, 
who has left his flock to come to deliver us— 
us who were about to perish.” Some days 
afterwards Zachary sent embassadors to in- 
form the Lombard prince of his arrival in his 
estates. Luitprand sent an escort com 

of the lords of his court to meet the holy fa- 
ther, and receive him with all thé honours due 
to his dignity and rank. 

In his interview with the king, his holiness 
demanded the execution of the treaties, the 
retreat of the troops which occupied the 
vince of Rav the restitution to the Hol 
See of the cities which his generals had seized, 
and especially of that of Sienna. The mo- 
narch, fearing to draw upon himself the en- 
mity of Zachary, acceded to his requests, con- 
sented to restore the city of Rav two- 
thirds of the territory of Sienna, and only 
kept, for the safety of his troops a single for- 
tified place, which he even promised to restore 
tothe exarch after the return of his embas- 


by who had gone to Constantin to 
trent of with. opie, 


the emperor. 

After having elevated the pontifical chair to 
the highest degree of power during a reign of 
eleven years, Zachary died in the month of 
March, in the year 752. He was interred in 
the church of St. Petes. 

The patriarchal palace ef the Lateran was 
almost entirely rebuilt by this poatiff; he in- 
creased its size by several immenee saloons, 
paved with marble, enriched with paintings 
and mosaics. The legends relate tbat in dig- 

ng the foundation of thisadmirable building 

ə workmen found a human buried 
very deep in the earth, and in an excellent 
etate of preservation ; that it was carried to 
the pope, who affirmed that it was the head 
of blessed St. George. By his orders the 
precious relic was deposited in a magnificent 
shrine, on which a Greek inscriptiou was- en- 
graved. The credulous people, the hypocriti- 
cal clergy, and the lords of Rome, then bore 
it in procession to the deaconry of St. George, 
of the Veil of Gold, where it has since per- 
formed numerous miracles. 
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[A. D. 752.—ConstaNTINE CorronyMUsS, Emperor of the East.] 


— 
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Election of the pontiff—He dies after a reign of three days, and without having been consecrated. 


Arter the death of pope Zachary, the Ro- 
mans chose, to occupy the Holy See, a priest 
named Stephen, who took immediate posses- 
sion of the patriarchal palace of the Lateran. 

On the third day, on awakening, at the mo- 
ment when he was rising from his bed to give 
some orders, he suddenly lost his voice and 
recollection, and fell dead at the feet of his 
deacons. 

Some historians refuse to count Stephen the 
Second in the number of the pontiffs, because 
he had never been consecrated; but Onu- 
phrus, Bauvini, the cardinal Baronius, and fa- 
ther Petau, have pursued a different miode of 
thinking—that consecration adds nothing to 
the dignity of a priest canonically elected, and 
that he is really pope after his nomination has 
been made by the people, the clergy, and the 
lords. We conform to their decision. 

Such was in fact the doctrine and usage of 
the church in the first ages. The right of 
choosing the ministers of religion appeared so 
important, that subdeacons, deacons, priests, 
_ and bishops were all named, without excep- 
tion, by the assembly of the faithful. St. Cy- 
prian even augments the latitude of this 

er. “Notonly,” says he, “have the faith- 
the divine right of choosing the ministers 
ef the church; but they can even regularly 


-in the nomination of their 


depose those who shall show themselves to 
be unworthy of the ministry, after having 
been consecrated. They are even obliged in 
conscience so to do; for those who would to- 
lerate an ecclesiastical prevaricator would 
render themselves guilty towards God.” Pope 
St. Leo himself maintains that election alone 
confers the dignity of bishop, He adds that 
the faithful of the same eity should all concur 
or. He formally 
re izes the right of election as being in 
all Christians, and lanches anathemas againet 
those who should essay to take this privil 
from the people to arrogate to sheciselves Ihs 
nomination to the different dignities 'of the 
church. 

From these considerations it evidently fol- 
lows, that the consecration of bishops was not 
then regarded as indispensable to their pos- 
sessing the episcopal dignity, and that it was 
sufficient that A d have obtained the 
suffrages of the Christians of a diocese to be 
canonically its pastor. Thus Stephen the Se- 
cond, notwithstanding the brevity of his a 

ition on the throne of St. Peter, although 
je had not been erdained prelate was none 
the less really pope, and as 
occupy his rank in the chronological series of 
the successors of the apostles. 
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NINETY-FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 762.—Constantine Copronymus, Emperor of the East.] 


the Third—His birth and education—He sends legates to prince Astolphus— 


The lang of the Lombards seizes Ravenna—He makes war on the Romans—Embassy frome 


the king of the 
renke P in protects the pope—I 

i cts t ntri 
His wonderful cure—-He consecrates t 


Peter, 
of an 


Lombards to Constantinople—Council of the t: 
he Romans are reduced to the last extremit 
sand machinations of the pope—He fal 
temple—Pepin and his two sons—War of Ital 
Peace with the Lombards—Astolphus recommences the war—The 
Pepin—Knavery of the pontiff—He addresses to the French 

the — the saints—Pepin, the dupe of this chicanery, re-enters Italy at the 

pope ts placed in possession of the exarchate a 


breakers— Decisions against 
tephen asks for aid from the 
sick— 


again asks aid from 
monark letters written Z 


Ravenna—Origin of the 


army— e 
temporal power of the popes—Didier, king of the Lombards—Death of Stephen the Third. 


— sA death E pn e 
e, the ees, and the clergy as- 
sem od in the Sharh of St. Mary-Majora 
and proclaimed a pontiff, who was enthron 
under the name o Stephen the Third. He 
was a Roman by birth, and an orphan from 
his earliest infancy. The popes, is pe 
cessors. took care of his infancy, and had 
brought him up in the palace of the Lateran ; 
there he had passed through all the ecclesias- 
tical orders to the deaconate. 

In his different employments, Stephen had 
steadily used his influence to solace the suf- 
ferings of the poor, on which account the Ro- 
. mans had so great a veneration for him, that 

on the day of his election, some of the people 
raised him on their shoulders and bore him 
in triumph to the church of St. Peter. Some 
authors relate, that this ceremony was autho- 
rized by an ancient custom; but Polydorus 
Virgilius affirms that it was the first example 
of an enthronization so contrary to apostolical 
humility, and blames Stephen for having sub- 
mitted to it. 

Stephen was algo the first pontiff who sealed 
his letters with lead instead of wax, which 
the bishops of Rome had before used for that 
Pee 

hree months after his enthronement, the 
holy father sent legates to the king of the 
Lombards, to offer him rich presents in ex- 
change for a treaty of peace between his peo- 
ple and the Holy See. Astolphus at first took 
the presents, and swore to a treaty of four 
years. Perceiving afterwards that the small 
number of Greek troops who defended Italy, 
presented to him a favourable opportunity to 
snatch the exarchate from the empire, he 
broke the peace’and marched upon Ravenna. 
Eutychius, who commanded for the emperor, 
defended himeelf with courage for some 
months, when, overwhelmed by the number 
of the enemy, he abandoned his capital, and 
took refuge at Constantinople. Ravenna fell 
before the arms of the Lombards, and its ruin 
caused the destruction of the exarchs, who 
had reigned for about one hundred and eighty 
years in the capacity of imperial vicars. 

Astolphus, elated by his first success, re- 
solved to seize upon all Italy ; and under the 
pretext that the possession of Ravenna gave 
to him as a consequence the use of the nghts 





granted by the empire to this government, he 
claimed the — of Rome, and — 
ened to undertake a siege of it, to reduce it 
under his authority. The pope iramediately 
sent the abbots of St. Vincent, of Vulto 
and St. Benedict of Monte Cassino, to deman 
the execution of the treaties, and the presgr- 
vation of the peace. But Astolphus, full of 
contempt for these ambassadors in frocks, was 
unwilling to even listen to their propositions. 
He ordered them to re-enter their monasteries, 
prohibiting them even from returning to Rome 
to render an account of their embassy. 

Still the war was for a time suspended by 
the conversion of Anselmus, the brother-in- 
law of Astolphus, who embraced a religious 
life, and obtained from the king, for himself 
and his monks, the territory of Nonantula, two 
leagues from Modena. An abbey anda church 
were built by the care of the prince, in honour 
of the apostles. Sergius, metropolitan of Ra- 
venna, dedicated it in an imposing ceremony, 
and Astolphus confirmed the foundation, 
which he fad before made, in which he only 
obliges the monks to furnish him with forty 

ikes at Lent, and an equal number at Advent. 

e then accompanied his brother-in-law to 
Rome, and offered this donation to the clergy, 
by placing, according to usage, the deed upon 
the confessional of St. Peter. 

Princes already knew the subtle distinction 
of the Holy See between Cesar and the church, 
since at the very time in which the monarch 
was — carry on a terrible war against 
Stephen the Third, he showed, as a Christian, 
his absolute submission to the prince of the 
apostles, and assisted at a council canvoked 
by the pope, to clothe Anselm in the monastic 
habit, and to give him the pastoral baton. 

Some days after this ceremony, John, the 
silentiary of the emperor, arrived at the holy 
city, bearing letters for the pontiff and the 
king of the Lombards. Constantine urged the 
prince to restore to him the places he had un- 
justly snatched from the empire, in contempt 
of treaties, and demanded the terms on whi 
he proposed to put an end to a war which 
would be destructive to the two people. 

Astolphus, desirous of gaining time to 
sue his conauests, and consolidate his rule in 
Italy, refused to ve a decisive reply to the 
silentiary. He named an embaseador to return. 


. 
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wah John to the court of Constantinople to) en terrestrial arms to arest the troops of As- 
teat of peace with the emperor hi ; tolphus. Despairing of aid from the emperos, 
Stephen also sent several deputies to he resolved to address himself to king Pepin, 
emperor, under the pretence of carrying let- | to inform him of the desolation of the church. 
ters to him, but in reality to induce him to! He wrote at the same time to all the dukes otf 
descend into A with an army to deliver | France, beseeching them to cpme to the res» 
Rome from the Lombards. Constantine, oc-| cue of St. Peter, whom he called their pro- 
cupied in the East with his war against the | tector, promising them, in the name of the 
Àrabs, and separated, besides, in his opinions | apostle, the remission of all the sins they had 
from the holy father, on the subject of image | committed or might commit in future, and 
worship, treated with contempt the entreaties nteeing to them unalterable happiness 
addressed to him, abandoned Rome to king | in this world, and eternal life in the next. 
Astolphus, and convoked a general council in| _Droctegand, the first abbot of Gorza, chief 
his city of Constantinople, to condemn the |of the embassy, had scarcely quitted Italy, 
adoration of i 8. when the silentiary John returned from Con- 
Three hundred and thirty-eight bishops as- | stantinople with the legates. Constantine or- 
asted at this assembly. After a sufficiently | dered the hdly father to go to the court of 
long preamble, the fathers made the following | Astolphus, to obtain the restoration of Ravenna 
declaration: ‘Jesus Christ delivered men ‘and of the cities which were dependencies 
from idolatry, and tanght them to worship in! on the exarchate. The pope was convinced 
spint and in truth; but the devil, jealous of | in advance of the inutility of this negotiation. 
power of the church, now seeka to restore | He however consented to undertake it, with 
the worship of idols, under the appearance of | the view of approaching France, and going 
Christianity, by persuading the faithful that | himself to solicit the aid of Pepin. He im- 
they should prostrate themselves before crea- | mediately sent embassadors to the court of 
tures. Thus, to combat the prince of dark- | Pavia, to demand a safe conduct, which the. 
ness, we order the priests to cast out from the Lombard king hastened to grant him, gua-. 
temples all the images which defile them, and | ranteeing, besides, that he should receive all 
to destroy those which are exposed for adora- | the honours due to his rank. 
tion in churches or private houses, under penal- | Stephen left Rome, on the 14th of October; 
ty, for bishops, priests, and deacons, of deposi- | 754, accompanied by the French embassa- 
tion; for monks and oe of anathema; and | dors, who had returned with Droctegand in 
without prejudice to the corporal punishment | the interval of the negotiation. On his arrival 
inflicted on the guilty by the imperial laws.” | in the territory of Pavia, Astolphus forewarned 
When the synod rose, Constantine went in| him that it was useless to come before him, 
steat pomp to the public square, and pub-| if he wished to obtain from him the restora- 
lished the decrees of the council of bishops. | tion of the exarchate of Ravenna, and of the 
The iconoclastic priests hurried immediately | other places of the empire which he or his: 
. lato the churches, and under pretence of de-| predecessors had acquired. The pontiff re- 
troying the images and overthrowing idola- | plied that no fear. should prevent him from 
trous ornaments, seized upon crosses enriohed | accomplishing the mission with which his 
with precious stones, the sacred vases, rich | prince had charged him, and he pursued his 
vestments, precious veils, and the services of | way towards the capital of the Lombarde. 
gold or silver destined for divine service. e next day, the day fixed for the con 
The king of the Lombards finding the empe- | ference, Stephen was admitted to the pre 
ror too much occupied with his religious quar- | sence of the king. He prostrated himself at 
rels to dream of ee in his plans of | his feet, and offered him rich presents, be- 
conquest, entered upon the territory of Rome, | seeching him, in the name of Constantine, to 
and notwithstanding the supplications of the | restore the provinces which he had seized. 
pope, he summoned the inhabitants to recog- — persisted in his first refusal, and 
uze him as their sovereign if they did not| the silentiary John, notwithstanding his pro- 
wish to be put to the sword: miges and his threats, could not weaken the 
Stephen the Third having none but undis- | resolution of the Lombard chief. The French 
Gplined troops .to op to the Lombards, | embassadors then announced to him, in the 
thot himself up in the city, exhorting the | name of the king, their master, that they had 
people to implore the mercy of God. He/| orders to conduct the pope into Gaul. The 
caused the relics of the apostles to be carried | king immediately perceived the perfidious in- 
in procession, he himself walking with naked | tentions of Stephen, but he dared not arrest 
feet, and his head covered with ashes, carry- | him, and was constrained to submit to the 
ing upon his shoulders an image of Jesus | will of the envoys of the court of France. 
Christ, which the priests said been sent} After passing the Alps, the pontiff arrived 
by God to the Holy See. A bishop led the} at the monastery of St. Maurice, in the Valois, 
way. waving in the air a great cross of gold, | where the French lords were in waiting to 
to one side of which was attached the treaty | conduct him to Ponthion, a strong castle, situ- 
of peace made with the king of the Lom-| ated near to Langres, and which was one of 
bards, and to the other the bull of excommn-| the royal residences. Charles, the oldest son 
nication of this sacrilegious prince. ` | of Pepin, had gone more than fifty leagues to 
Notwithstanding the confidence which the} meet the holy father. The king, the queen, 
pontiff exhibited in heaven, he counted more | and the young princes received him more than - 
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a ee Ponthion. Anastasius relates 
that the French monarch had the weakness te 
— iia Deidle af Snan horse! 
idle o s horse 

On tho following day, the pope and his 
paid their respects to the king, and 


olergy 
besought God to preserve him to his people. | dertook 


On the next day they offered to him rich 
esents, and also to lords of his court; 
ut, on the third day, the of gladness 

gave way to lamentations ; Stephen appeared 

with all his clergy, their heads covered with 
ashes and clothed in sackcloth. All pros- 
trated themselves at the feet of the monarch, 
beseeching him with lamentable ma. by 
the mercy of God and the merits of the holy 

St. Peter and St. Paul, to deliver them from 

the dominion of the Lombards. The holy 

father remained prostrate with his face to the 
earth, until Pepin extended to him his 


haad, pledging that tie king would raise him 
from the — as a sign of the deliverance 
which he promised him. 


In fact, the trick of the pontiff was entirely 
successful. The emperor consented to send 


embassadors to prince Astolphus, to beseech. 


him, io the name of the apostles, not to ex- 
ercise hostilities against Rome. But this em- 
bassy not having achieved any result, Pepin 
allowed himself to be drawn by his self-con- 
oeit into a terrible war, in which his best sol- 
diers were about to perish to sustain the am- 
bition of an hypocritical priest. The prince 
convoked, in the city of Carisiac or Quiercy, 
the lords of his kingdom, and in their pre- 
sence he decided they should carry war into 
Italy, to deliver the holy charch; and he even 
ae in advance a donation to St. Peter of 
several cities and territories, which were still 
under the rule of the Lombards. The deed 
was solemnly delivered, and Pepin signed it, 
in: his own name and that of his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman. 

Astolphus, having been apprised of the pre- 
parations for war which the Franks were mak- 
ing against him, hastened to send to their court 
the monk Carloman, the brother of Pepin, to 
destroy by his influence the machinations of 
Stephen, and to turn aside the lords of Gaul 
from their enterprise against Italy. Mazera 
affirms, that the monk pleaded the cause o 
the Lombards with so much eloquence to the 
parliament of Quiercy, that it determined to 
send envoys to Pavia to propose a treaty of 
peace between the pope and the king. 

The ambassadors were receivéd with great 
honours by Astolphus; he consented not to 
lay claim to the sovereignty of Rome, but re- 
fased to restore to the emperor the exarchate 
of Ravenna, maintaining that this matter con- 
cerned neither the pope nor the French mo- 
narch, and that Constantine must reconquer, 
’ by arma, the provinces which the unskilful- 
ness of his generals had lost to the empire. 

Stephen the Third then maintained, that 
Ravenna and its dependencies did not belong 
to him who had uered them, but that they 
had escheated, of divine right, to the Holy 
Gee, as being the spoils of an heretical prince. 
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Carloman was desirous of — to the 
poly father how unjust were his pretensions, 
what scandal he would give to the 
faithfal by laying claim to the spoils of one 
condemned. Stephen, then, to disembarrass 
himself of an adversary so clear-sighted, un- 
to make him suspected by the jea- ' 
lous Pepin. He accused Carloman of nounsh- 
ing ambitious thoughts ; and he determined 
the monarch to shut him up in the monastery 
of Vienne, and to shave his young nephews. 
Master of the ground, he * y obtained from 
the prince a promise to employ the French 
armies in conquering for him the exarchate 
of Ravenna; and the assembly at Quiervy, 
‘having terminated its deliberations, Stephen 
‘came to St. Denis to wait the time of his de- 
|P" During hi France, the pontiff 
ri is sojourn in France, the ponti 
fell A from the. fatigue of the journey, or 
the severity of the season, and in a few ys 
his illness became so great that his household 
despaired of his life. But the Holy See was 
not thus to lose a chief who understood its 
interests so well. The chronicles also relate 
his miraculous cure. “The pope, almost dead, 
was carried into the church of St. Denis to 
addes his last prayers to God. -As soon as 
he was in prayer the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and the blessed St. Denis, appeared to him 
before the altar. Denis, held a censer in his 
ight hand and a crown of martyrdom in his 
left; he was accompanied by a priest and dea- 
con. He advanced towards Stephen, and said 
to him, ‘Peace be with you, my brother; do 
not fear; you will retum happily to your 
church ; rise up, and consecrate this altar to 
God and the holy apostles Peter and Paul.’ 
The vision disappeared, and the pontiff rising 
up full of strength, celebrated mass. 

The king, the queen, the lords, the clergy, 
the monks and the people were astonished at 
this miracle. The next day the pontiff dedi- 
cated, with imposing ceremonies, the orato 
of St. Denis, in honour of Jesus Christ an 
the apostles, and deposited on the altar his 
palliam, which has since been preserved asa 
relic in the abbey. 

Stephen then consecrated, in a solemn fes- 
tival, Pepin, his two sons Charles and Carlo- 
man, and his wife Bertrade. After having 
laid his hands upon them, he declared, in the 
name of God, that the Franks and their de- 
scendants were prohibited, under penalty of 
anathema and of eternal damnation, trom 

| choosing ki of another race. The hol 
father Seated the two princes patricians o 
Rome, to pledge them'to defend the holy city. 
Le Cointe aseutes us, that the baptism of 
Charis a — — — until 
this period, that the pope might be their god- 
father; in faot, in several of hia letters Sic hen 
calls them his spiritual sone. 

The war of Italy having been resolved upoz 
in the parliament, the king of the Franks made 
immenee preparations in order to insure the 
success of his arms. He the Alps a. 
the head of numerous troops, and constrained 
Astolphus to give entire, satisfaction to the 
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pontiff. The treaty was concluded in the pre- 
sence of the embaseadors of Constantine, who 
had come to claim the exarchate for their 
master. Their réclamations were useless, and 
Ravenna was adjudged to the Holy See. The 
pae having been signed, Pepin retired with 

is army, catrying with him hostages from 
the Lombards. Stephen re-entered Rome in 
triumph, accompanied by prince Jerome, bro- 
ther of the king of the Franks. 

But Astolphus was scarcely freed from the 
hostile army, when he broke the treaties 
which had been forced from him, seized 
anew upon the exarchate, and marched on 
’ Rome. The pope immediately wrote to the 
French monarch, “TI conjure you by the Lord 
oar God, and his glorious mother—by the ce- 
lestial virtues and the hely apostle, who has 
consecrated you king, to render to our see the 
donation which you have offered it. Have no 
confidence in the deceitful words of the Lom- 
bards, and of the grandees of that nation. 
The interests of the church are actually placed 
in your hands, and you will render an account 
to God and St. Peter in the terrible day of 
* judgment, of the manner in which you shall 
have defended them. 

"It is for you that God has reserved this 
great work for so many ages! Your fathers 
did not receive the honour of such a grace, 
and Jesus Christ, by his presacience, has cho- 
sen you from all eternity to cause his church 
to tnumph ; for those whom he has predesti- 
nated he has called, and those whom he has 
called he has justified !”? 

Astolphus was already under the walls of 
Rome, of which he pressed the siege with 
vigour. The pope fearing to fall into his power 
before the arrival of his succours, sent by sea 
new embaseadors to inform the king of the 
Franks of the extremity to which he was re- 
duced. The bishop George, count Formaric, 
and the abbot Vermir, an intrepid soldier, who, 
during the siege donned his curiass and fought 
upon the walle, were the legates of the Holy | 
fee. They presented themselves before the 
wsembly of Frank lords, and spoke to them 
n these tenns: “Illustrious lords, we are 
werwhelmed with bitter sadness, and pressed 
down by an extreme agony. Our misfortunes 
have caused us to shed such abundant tears, 

it seems as if they alone would recount 
aur griefs. The Lom in his demoniac 
lury, dares tv command the holy city to open 
its gates. He threatens, if we refuse to obey 
his orders, to overthrow our walls, stone by 
stone, and to put us all, men and women, to 

e sword. 

“ Already have his barbarous soldiers burn- 
ed our churches, broken the images of the 
ints, torn from the sanctuaries pious offer- 
ings, and snatched from the altar the sacred | 
veils and vases. Already have they beaten | 
with blows holy monks, become intoxicated | 
in the sacred chalices, and violated our young 
nuns, 

“The domains of St. Peter have become: 
the prey of the flames; his cattle driven. off, 
bis vines grubbed up by the roots, his crop ' 
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oe under foot by horses, slaves mur- 
dered, and even infants put to death upon the 
bosoms of their mothers.” 

Not only had the holy father ordered his 
embassadors to make these false recitals to 
move the compassion pf the Franks, but—ex 
cers of daring and rascality—he invented ap 
unknown artifice, and which no other pope 
had dared to use. He addressed to Pepin 80- 
veral letters written, he said, by the Virgin 
angels, martyrs, saints, and apostles, an 
which were sent from heaven to the Franks. 
That of the chief of theʻapostles commenced 
thus: “I, Peter, called to the apostleship by 
Jesus Christ, the son of the living God, be- 
seech yon, Pe in, Charles, Carloman, and you 
lords, clerical and lay of the kingdom o 
France, not to permit my city of Rome and 
my people to be longer rent by the Lombards, 
if you wish to shun the tearing of your 
dies and souls in eternal fire, by the forks of 
Satan. 

«I command you to prevent the residue of 
the flock which the Lord has confided to me, 
from being dispersed, if you do not wish he 
should reject and disperse you as he did the 
children of Israel. 

“ Do not abandon yourselves to a criminal 
indifference, and obey me promptly. Thus 
you will surmount all your enemies in this 
world ; you shall live many years, eating the 
good things of the earth, and after your death 
you shall obtain eternal life. Otherwise, know 
that by the authority of the Holy Trinity—in 
the name of my apostleship, you shall be de- 
prived for ever of the kgdan of God.” 

This letter of St. Peter produced a great 
sensation on the rude minds of the French. 
The chiefs immediately assembled their 
troops, passed the Alps, and advanced into 
Lombardy, to succour the Holy See. Astolphus 
was congtrained to yield again to the power 
of the arms of Pepin, and he restored the ex- 
archate to the pope. 

Fulrad, the counsellor of the king of the 
Franks, went into the Pentapolis and Emilia, 
with the proxies of the Lombard sovereign 
to cause them to recognize the authority of 
the Holy See. Ravenna, Rimini, and twenty- 
one other cities gave their keys to the abbot 
Fulrad, who deposited them, with the deed 
of gift from king Pepin, upon the confessional 
of St. Peter. Such was the origin of the tem- 
poral power of the Roman church. 

The Franks then retired from Italy. Astol- 
phus did not survive the disgrace of this 
treaty; he died in consequence of a fall from 
a horse in the — of the year 756. 

Didier, duke of Istria, then conceived the 

roject of causing himself to be proclaimed 

ing of the Lombards; but Ratchis, who had 
reigned over this nation before ha hese a 
monk in the convent of Monte Cassino, tired 
of a religious life, left the monastery, and laid 
claim to the heritage of Astolphus. As he 
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| well knew the avidity of the court of Rome, 


his first thought was to bring the pope into his 
interest, and he promised’ hia Bot caly 208 
to trouble him in the possession of Ravenna, 


— 


94 
bat to enrich St. Peter with several large do- 


mains. : 
His Is had been already accepted by 
the pontiff, when the commissioner of Pepin 
ordered Stephen. to cause Ratchi to return to 
Monte Cassino and to proclaim Didier king 
of the Romans. The holy father obliged to 
change sides, nevertheless caused the duke 
to buy his protection, and constrained him to 
yield to the Roman church the city of Faenza 
and its dependencies, and the duchy of Fer- 
rara and two other important places. The 
domains of the Holy See were thus augmented 
by almost all the provinces which the empire 
ssed in Italy. 
Stephen then learned that Constantine Co- 
nymus had sent a solemn embassy from 
tantinople to the court of France, to make 
popes for the marriage of his daughter 
isella with the oldest son of the Greek em- 
peror. As it was important to the policy of 
the sovereign pontiff that these princes should 
have no relations between them, he despatch- 
ed in his tum an extraordinary am or to 
the court of the French king, to turn him aside 
from an alliance with the family of Constan- 
tine, under the pretence, that this monarch 
was separated from the Roman communion 
and was tainted with heresy. The envoy of 
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his holiness acquired such an ascendancy over 
the mind of Pepin, that he finally declined the 
proposals — Greeks; and — — 
voys, in reply to their request, to know w 

* the aves which induoed him to re- 


ject an alliance so advantageous to the two 


nations, could draw from him no other reply 

than “that he was unwilling to expose him- 
self to eternal damnation, by ae the 
marriage of his beloved daughter with ap 
heretic!” Theambassadors, indignaut at see 

ing so much weakness in a prince who com- 
manded eo valiant a nation, took their leave 
and went to report to Constantine his ridicu- 


lous reply. 
The astute pontiff triumphed over the Greek 
emperor, but did not permit him to gather 


the fruits of his skill. Two months after the 
departure of the envoys of Constantine, he 
died in the palace of the Lateran on the 26th 


of April, 757. 

e can exclaim with the prophet, “Vanity, 
vanity of human affairs !”” s pontiff, who 
had abused religion to increase his authority ; 
who had employed a sacrilegious knavery, an 
made use of the sacred names of Christ, the 
virgin and the saints, for his contemptible in- 
terests, lost, with his life, his grandeur, his 
riches, his palaces and his provinces! ` 





PAUL THE FIRST, THE 


NINETY-SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 757.} 
Election of Paul—The archbishop of Ravenna refuses to submit to the law of celi Zeal 
of Pope Paul for relics—His liberality to and churches—Submission of Paul to the 


orders of Pepin—His death—His benevolence to the unfortunate. 


Durine the last days of the illness of Stephen, 
Rome was divided into two factions for the 
election of a pontiff. The most numerous 

tty wished to nominate Paul, the brother of 

tephen the Third, the other was in favour of 
the Archdeacon Theophylactus.—Paul, more 
of a philosopher than a priest, refused to min- , 
gle in the intrigues of his party, disdained to | 
strengthen his party by simoniacal bribes, and ; 
did not leave the palace of the Lateran, where ' 
he bestowed on his brother the cares which 
his sufferings demanded. 
— ent a dan of — i 
the party o actus disa red o 
itsel a and Paul was “ordained mitt The ' 
new pope immediately wrote to King Pepin to 
inform. him of the grievous loes of his brother, 
and to advise him of his election. He pro- 
mised to the French monarch an unshaken . 
fidelity in his own name and that of the Ro- | 
man people, for whom he claimed his power- 
ful protection. 

By the — with Astolphus and 
confirmed by Didier, the bishopric of Ravenna 
had been recognized as submitted to the Holy 
See, both in its temporal and spiritual affairs. 
The pope hastened to avail himself of hìs new ; 


‘named Gisella. 


| his spiritual daughter. He immediately as- 


rights and ieee the presi of that church 
who lived publicly with his lawful wife, and 
ordered him to come to Rome to render an 
account of his conduct. 

The archbishop of Ravenna obtained, how- 
ever, his re-installation, by promising to sepa- 
rate from his wife. In fact he made her enter 
a — of the city, but continued his cul- 
pable relations with her; and the holy nun 
through weakness, tolerated this infraction o 
the laws of the church. 

Towards the end of the year, (753,) Queen ° 
Bertrade gave birth to a daughter who was 
This happy news was an- 
nounced to the pontiff by the king of the 
Franks, who sent him at the same time the 
veil in which the princess had been et 
on the day in which she was baptized. ul 
learned, by the reception of this present, that 
the monarch wished him to regard Gi as 


sembled the people in the church of St. Petro- 
nilla, and consecrated, in honour of Pepin, an 
altar, upon which was deposited the precious 
veil which the French lords had brought him. 
Afterwards the holy father Crag to aug- 
ment the veneration of the faithful for this 
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church, transported into the sanctuary the 
relics of Petroni t from the — of 


the ancient cemetery which bore the name of 
this saint. 


The afterwards evinced an extreme 
and ridiculous Zz. for relics; he caused them 
to dig into all eteries situated without the 


walls of Rome, to bring from them the putri- 
fied remains. The dead bodies drawn from 
these horrid charnel houses were deposited in 
the temples, and adored as the sacred remains 
of glorious martyrs. Paul exhumed in this 
manner the remains of more than three hun- 
dred persons who had died in the odour of sanc- 
tity. He bore them himeelf solemnly through 
the streets of Rome, enclosed in precious 
shrines covered with plates of silver and gold, 
shining with precious stones, and placed them 
in the monasteries and the churches. He 
constructed for them oratories, even in his 
paternal mansion, where he reared in honour 
of Pope Stephen the martyr, and St. Syivester 
the confessor, a magnificent altar, in which he 
placed a great number of these bones. All 
these oratories were confided to communities, 
who celebrated divine service, day and night. 
Unfortunately the holy father despoiled the 
treagures of the poor, to assign immense reve- 
nues to the religious orders. 

Constantine continued in the East his per- 
secutions against the image worshippers, and 
exercised chiefly his rigour against the hermits 
and monks, whom he called “the abomina- 
ble.” ‘The ecclesiastical legendaries main- 
tain, that he put in execution againet these 
unfortunate persons, all kinds of imaginable 
punishments; that amongst others he caused 
them to beat a priest named Andrew with 
blows from iron bars, until his bones were 
powdered, when he was enclosed in a sack 
and cast into the sea ; that he crushed between 
two plates of brass an abbot named Paul ; that 
he walled up ina chapel forty-eight monks 
who died of madness and starvation in this 
infernal prison. 

In Italy the church was tranquil 'and pow- 
erful, thanks to the protection of the Frank 
as during the whole of his pontificate, Pau 
showed himself constantly submissive to King 
Pepin, and even sacrificed his personal senti- 
ments to the desires of the monarch. It is 
related that a priest of the Roman churoh, 
named Marin, attached to the court of France, 
tad given to George, ambassador from the 
ror Constantine, advice, but o 

interests of the Holy See ; and that the 
iff having been advised of it, made known 

is resentment to the king, and besought him 
to banish the guilty priest mto a distant pro- 
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vince, in order that he might repent of his 
crime. Pepin, who was satisfied with the 
services of this ecclesiastic, refused to exile 
him, but claimed on the contrary for him a 
bishopric and the title of St. Chrysogones, 
The pope no longer dreamed of punishing 
Marin, but even more, he hastened to send 
him his new dignities, expressing a desire to 
be above all things agreeable to the illustrious 
monarch of the Franks. 

In the affair of Remedius, the brother of 
Pepin, he gave a new proof of his submission 
to the prince. The metropolitan of Rheime, 
named Remy, or Remedius, had b into 
his diocese Simeon, a chanter of the an 
church, to teach —— chanting to the 
clergy of his church. The latter having been 
recalled to Rome before he had completed-the 
instruction of the clergy, the archbishop testi- 
fied his discontent to the king. The prince 
wrote immediately to the pope, complaining 
of the little regard he had shown for Remy. 

Paul hastened to reply to the irritated mon- 
arch : “ My lord, rest assured, that but for the 
death of George, the chief of our chanters, we 
should not have reca’led Simeon from the 
service of your brother; but the imperious 
need of our church forced us to do so. To 

ir, as much as possible, our fault, we pro- 
mise you to take great care of the monks you 
have sent to us. We will instruct them per- 
fectly in ecclesiastical singing, and we will 
give them all our books of mfisic and science ; 
the antiphanal, the responsal, the dialectics 
of Aristotle, and the books of St. Denis the 
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— with books of geometry and or- 

thography, and a Latin grammar. We will 

add for the queen, your wife, a magnificent 
i 


n gat clock.” 

me time after, the pope, having had the 
imprudence, at the close of a religious cere- 
mony, to remain several hours exposed to the 
sun in the church of St. Paul, was attacked 
by a violent fever, of which he died on the 
21st of June, 767. 

Anastasius represents the holy father as a 
man of mild and charitable character; he 
aye, that during the nights, he was in the 
habit of going, aatom panice by some domes- 
tics, to visit the dwellings of the poor to dis- 
tribute alms; that he visited the sick, and 
gave them all the aid they needed ; that pri- 
soners were equally recipients of his bounty ; 
that he TE paid the debts of workmen 
whom pitiless creditors retained in prison; 
finally, that he solaced widows, orphans, an 
all who were in need. The chu ju 
placed this pontiff in the number of the saints 
whom she reveres. 
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CONSTANTINE THE SECOND, THE NINETY-SEVENTH POPE. 
(A. D. 767.) 


Cabals and violence for the election of a pope—A layman elevated to the pontifical see under 
the name of Constantine the Second—Letters from the pontiff to Pena he king of the 


Franks refuses to recognize eee 
l 


Holy See—Fraudulent election of the mon 


phen—Violent election of Stephen the Fourth. 


As soon as the news of the death of Paul 
was spread about, the ambitious exhibited 
themselves in open day to dispute the throne 
of St. Peter. Toton, duke of Nessi, having 
resolved to acquire the pontifical throne for 
his family, assembled all his partizans, en- 
tered Rome by the gate of Saint Pancras, and 
conducted his troops into his palace. This 
bold step frightened all rivals, and his brother 
Constantine was declared pope, though he 
had not even received sacred orders. Toton 
then conducted him, with arms in his hands, 
to the palace of the Lateran, to receive the 
clerical tonsure from George, bishop of 
Prenestum. That prelate at first resisted the 
orders of the lord of Nessi; he besought him 
tg renounce an enterprize so criminal; but at 
length yielding to promises and presente, he 
conferred on the new pontiff ecclesiastical 
orders, even to the deaconate ; and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, assisted by the bishops of Al- 
banum and Ponto, consecrated him. chief of 
the clergy of Rome. . 

‘ Constantine, now in possession of the ponti- 
fical chair, wrote to the king of the Franka, 
to inform him of his election, which he af- 
firmed had been made in spite of himeelf, 
and in obedience to the will of Providence. 
Receiving no reply, he addressed another let- 
ter, beseeching Pepin to place no belief in the 
calumnies which the envious spread 
him; and in order to show his great zeal for 

. the interests of religion, he added, “We ad- 
vise you, that on the 12th of the past month 
of August, a priest, called Constantine, sent 
us the synodical letter of Theodore, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, addressed to our predecessor, 
Paul, and bearing the signatures of the bi- 
shops of Alexandria and Antioch, and several 
other metropolitans of the East. We have 
approved of it, and caused it to be read from 
the tribunal of the temple to the ple. We 
have sent you copies of it in Greek and Latin, 
in order that you may rejoice with us in be- 
holding the Christians of the East show an 
holy ardor for the worship of images.” 

epin, who had been apprised of the scan- 
dalous events connected with the election of 
Constantine, did not reply to his second letter, 
and refused to approve of his intrusion. 

Christopher, the dean of the Roman charch, 
and his son Sergius, the treasurer, availing 
themselves of the misunderstanding of the 
two courts, resolved to elevate another pope 

. to the chair of St. Peter, and formed a conspi- 

racy against the pontiff. The first thing was 
to assure themselves of the aid of the king of 


the Lombards, and the more easily to execute : vidame 


inst ' 


nst the —Constantine driven from the 
ip—He ts driven away by the deacon Ste- 


their design, they announced to their friends 
that they wished to terminate their days in a 
monastery. They then asked from the pon- 
tiff leave to quit Rome, and to retire into the 
convent of St. Saviour, near Pavia. 

Constantine had already ,ece:ved some in- 
timations of the hostile projects of these two 
priests; re-assured however by their pro- 
testations of devotion, he contented himeelf 
with causing them to swear by Christ and 
upon the evangelists, that they would under- 

e nothing inst his authority. They 
then went into the territory of the Lombards, 
but instead of going into the monastery, they 
went to Pavia, and besought Didier to grant 
them license to deliver the church of Rome, 
pledging themselves to name another pontiff, 
who would restore to the prince the cities 
which he had been obliged to abandon to the 
Holy See. 

Seduced by the hope of regaining the pro- 
vinces which he lost, Didier gave them 
troops to accompany them to Rieti. On his 
side, Sergius placed himself at the head of 
the soldiers of the duchy of Spoletto, fore- 
stalled them, and directed his steps to Rome 
during the night. 

At the break of day he presented himself 
at the gate of St. Pancres, where a great num- 
ber of his relatives and frends, informed of 
his march, waited for him. As soon as these 
latter perceived the signals, they disarmed 
the sentinels, opened the gates, and mounted 
upon the walls, raising a standard to show 
them they could enter into the city. The 
Lombards, however, fearing some snare, re- 
mained posted upon Mount Janiculum, and 
refused to enter Rome; at length, excited by 
the harangues of Sergius, and Racipert, one 
of their chiefs, they descended the hill. 

Toton, at the news of the entrance of his 
enemies, assembled some soldiers in haste, 
and marched to meet the Lombards. On the 
way he was joined by Demetrius, and the 
treasurer Gratiosus, two traitors sold to his 
enemies. These, under pretence of directing 
led him into an ambuscade at the turning of 
a street ; on a given signal he was surrounded 
by assassins, and Racipert himself inflicted on 
him so violent a blow with a lance, in his 
reins, that he fell dead. 

At that moment the soldiers gave ground 
abandoned the field of battle, and hasten 
to the palace of the Lateran. The fright 
spread. Constantine and his other brother, 

ssif, trembling for their lives, shut them- 
selves up in the oratory of St. Cæeaire, with the 

Theodore. and anxiously awaited the 
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termination of this terrible revolution. When 
the tamult was appeased, the leaders of the 
Roman militia went to the pontiff, and con- 
ducted him to a monastery, which was re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum. 

Thus the victory remained with the rebels ; 
bat on the next day a misunderstanding broke 
oat between them ; and the priest Waldipert, 
one of the leaders of the revolt, resolved to 
nominate a pope secretly, to prevent the am- 
bitious projects of Sergius and his father. He 
assembled the deacons and priests of his 
party, and after having induced them to ap- 
prove of his design, they went m mass to the 
convent of St..Vit or Vitus, and took from it 
the monk Phillip, whom they carried on their 
shoalders to the church of the Lateran, crying 
through the streets of Rome, “ Phillip ts pope, 
St. Peter himself has chosen him.” 

The new knelt, according to custom, 
before a bishop, to feceive consecration ; he 
then rose, gave his benediction to the people 
assembled in the church, and went to the 

lace to take ssion of the chair of St. 

eter, and on the same evening entertained 
at his table the principal dignitaries of the 
church and the militia. 

Christopher arrived the next day under the 
walls of Rome. As soon as he knew of the 
usurpation which had been accomplished, he 
entered it in fury, and protested with fright- 
ful oaths, that the Lombards should not quit 
the city, until the pope, elevated by Waldipert, 
had been driven from the patriarchal palace. 
The priests, intimidated by his threats, de- 
clared the election of Phillip simoniacal and 
sacniegious, tore from him his sacred gar- 
ments, strack him upon the cheek, and sent 
him back to his convent. 

Sergius and Christopher then Jaimed 
as bishop of Rome the execrable Stephen the 
Fourth. The Lombard soldiers, with naked 
sworda, replied by acclamations, elevated the 
newly choeen in their arms, and bore him in 
triumph to the palace of the Lateran. 

In the East, the persecutions against the 
worshippers of images continued. The em- 
peror, in his sanguinary fanaticism, con- 


~ 
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demned, without pity, to the most frightful 
unishments, his servants, friends, and even 

is relatives. The patriarch Constantine, who 
had baptized his two children, could not es- 
cape death, notwithstanding the species of 
spiritual bond which attached him to the ty- 
rant. Furious at not having been able to su 
Jugate the prelate, neither by the confiscation 
of his property, nòr by exile, nor by imprison- ’ 
ment, the emperor made him appear before 
an assembly of ecclesiastics, to be there ' 
judged. Asa preamble, he was beaten so 
cruelly that the muscles of his reins having 
been broken, it was impossible for him to 
stand or be seated. He was obliged to be 
carried into the church of St. Sophia, where 
the fathers were assembled who were to pro- 
nounce his sentence, and to extend him be- 
fore the sanctuary, at a place called the Solea, 
to be present at the judgment. When the 
decree of condemnation had been rendered, 
the secretary read, with a loud voice, the list 
of the crimes of which he was accused, and 
at each head of the accueation, the execu- 
tioner struck the unfortunate man. The 
tNarch Nicetas, from his throne of gold, by the 
light of tapers, and to the tolling of bells, then 
solemnly anathematized him. The bishops 
then all passed by him, tore from him in tat- 
ters his sacerdotal garments, and spit upon 
his face. After this infamous ceremony the 
wretched man was dragged to the sill of the 
church, and the doors shut against him. The 
next day he was exhibited as a show in the 
hippodrome, and his hair, beard and eye-brows 
torn from him ; they then clothed him in a 
woollen ent without sleeves, set hiin 
backwards upon an asa, and made him make 
the tour pf the course three times, led by his 
young nephew, whose nose they had cut off. 
At length the emperor gave orders to put out 
his eyes and cut off his lips and his tongue 
and seeing him dying, he commanded his hea 
to be cut off, and suspended by the ears in a 
public place, where it remained exposed to 
the sight of the people. The body was dragged 
by the foot to the sink into which they cast 
the executed. 





STEPHEN THE FOURTH, THE NINETY-EIGHTH POPE. 
" [A. D. 768.] 


Origin of Stephen—Cruelty exercised 
ot the eyes and tear out the edes of 
dipert dies under torture—Ste recom 
France—Council of Rome—Decrees on t 


of the Lombards—The po 
princes—Cowardice of the pope—His death, 
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Stephen against the unfortunate Constantine— p 
the friends and relatives of the old pope—The pe al- 
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es the ministers of his vengeance 
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Sreraxn, the son of Oliviue, was of Sicilian | orders of the pontiff in the monastery of St. 


In his 


; uth he quitted his country. 
to go to a friend of his father, who presente 


him to Grego 


ry the Third. Placed by the| Ho 


f Chrysostom, he was instructed in ecclesiastio 
sin 


ging, and received some notions of the 
y Scriptures. On the death of his protec- 
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tor, the pontiff Zachary drew him from his| ality only guilty of having elected another 


convent, made him a chamberlain of the pa- 
lace, and then ordained him a priest of 
order of St. Cecilia. The popes, Stephen the 
Third and Paul First, also attached him to 
their persons. 

On the death of Paul he had retired to the 
church of St. Cecilia, and had conspired to be 
elevated to the supreme dignity of the churc. 
but the election of Constantine the Secon 
foiled his — Finally, the last revolution 
procured for him the pontifical tiara, the end 
of all his intrigues, the recompense of all his 
machinations. He was consecrated under the 
name of Stephen the Fourth, in the church of 
St. Peter, in the presence of the clergy, the 
— and the people. A confession of the 

mans was read in a loud voice, from the 
tribune of the church, in which they accused 
themselves of not having been rble to prevent 
the intrusion of Constantine, — 
for their crime, and demanded the punishment 
of the guilty. 

"The new pontiff immediately gave orders 
to put out the eyes and tear out the tongue of 
Bishop Theodore, the vidame, the friend of 
the deposed pope. After his punishment, the 
unfortunate mutilated was d d to the 
convent of Mount Scaurus and wn inta a 
dungeon, where the monks allowed him to 
die of starvation. 

Stephen then delivered up to his soldiers 
the unfortunate Passif, who was guilty of no 
crime, except that of belonging to the family 
of Constantine. These minions of a tyran 
overwhelmed him with — despoil 
him of his garments, beat him with rods, tore 
out his eyes, and plunged him, all bleeding, into 
the dungeons of the monastery of St. Sylvester. 

All these executions did not calm‘ the fury 
of Stephen, and like a tiger, whose rage in- 
creases in the midst of carnage, he assisted at 
the tortures or his enemies, commanded the 
massacres and daily pointed out new victims! 

At the head of hie Levites, the pontiff forced 
his way into the abbey, into which Constan- 
tine had been conducted by the magistrates 
of Rome, and pursued him even into the sanc- 
tuary. By his orders, they drew him from 
the altar which he had embraced, placed him 
upon a horse, with enormous weights sus- 
pended to his feet, led him through the streets 
of the city, and conducted him to the public 
square, where the executioner put out his eyes 
with a hot iron. After the punishment, Con- 
stantine was cast into the mud, trampled under 
foot by the executioners, and remained for 
twenty-four hours ex to frightful svffer- 
ings without any assistance, Stephen having 
prohibited the citizens from giving any aid to 
the dying man, under penalty of the gallows. 

On the second day, as the sufferer was still 
alive, the murmurs of the people compelled 
the priests to take up their anfortunate victim, 
who was carried into a monastery. 

Stephen then turned his vengeance against 
the priest Waldipert. He accused him of 
having desired to assassinate Christopher, the 
deacon; aad this ecclesiastic, who was in re- 


pope, was the streets of Rome 
placed backwards upon an ass, with the tail 
in his hands instead of reins. After this hu- 
miliation he was handed over to the execau- 
tioners, who tore off the nails of -his feet and 
hands, tore off his flesh with hot pincers, Be 
out his eyes and dragged out his tongue. The 
unfortunate priest could not su the vio- 
lence of his torments and died under the hands 
of his executioners. Still the judgment of the 
pope ran its course ; torture was inflicted on 
the dead body, which was then cast into a 
sewer without the walls. 

The new pontiff, having thus assured to 
himself tranquil possession of the throne of 
St. Peter, recom the execrable minis- 
ters of his vengeance» The soldiers, docile 
executioners of all tyrants, stupid oppressors 
of the liberty of a people, were with 
gold and wine, and received permission to re- 
turn to their country laden with the spoils of 
the Romans. Gratwsus, from being a mere 
treasurer, was raised to the dignity of duke 
of Rome. Sergius obtained the tion to 
France, and immediately set out at head 
of an embassy with letters addressed to King 
Pepin, and the princes his sons. 

tephen, desirous of covering up the scan- 
dal of his tion, be the monarch 
to send some French bishops to the council, 
which he had convoked to condemn the in- 
trusion of the false pontiff Constantine. Du- 
ring his journey, Tius was apprized of the 
death of Pepin and the coronation of Charles 
and Carloman; he nevertheless continued his 
route, and handed to the new sovereigns the 
letters deŝtined for their father. The demand 
of Stephen having been accorded to by the 
princes, twelve French prelates went to home 
to assist at the — 

Strange council! assembled not to judge, bat 
to condemn. They led the unfortunate Con- 
stantine into the church of St. Saviour, in the 


palace of the Lateran, where the assembly 
was held; and when he was in the nee 
of his judges, Stephen addressed to him the 


following question—“ How, infamous man, 
being a mere layman, hast thou dared to ele- 
vate thyself to the dignity of bishop, by 
an abominable intrusion?” The unfortunate 
man could scarcely make his reply {or his 
teare and sobs. “I have done nothing, my 
brethren, which cannot be excused re- 
cent examples. Sergius,a layman, like my- 
self, ha& been consecrated metropolitan of Ra- 
venna; the layman Stephen has even been 
ordained bishop of Naples. * + © e” The 
— Italy, confounded by the justice of 

is reasons, and fearing the censure of the 
French bishops, sharply interrupted him, ex- 
claiming — his insolence and audacity. 
The pontiff commanded the executioner to 
strike him a thousand blows on the head and 
to tear out his tongue. The execution took 
place in the very synod itself, in the presence 
of the prelates. 

After the punishment, the body, horribly 
mutilated and almost lifeless was carried 
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Do a aq and cast into the dan- 
monks, w new tortures were 

F ioted on hian 


They examined 2li that had been done dur- | the 


ing the pontifieate of Constantine, and the pro- 
ceedings of the coanoil which had confirmed 
his election, were burned in the midst of the 
sanctuary. Then the pope raised himself 
from his seat and cast himself on the earth, 
froaning and ee 7% oe senna 
priests . the © also prostra 

themselves, accusing — with Ste- 
phen, of häving sinned against God by receiv- 
ing the communion from the hands of the abo- 
mmable Constantine. Thie farce terminated, 
the fathers proelaimed that the Roman clergy, 
and pontiff, were abeolved from all sins, 

ving been constrained to yield to violence. 

Besides this decision, Stephen the Fourth 
made a decree, which prohibited any layman, 
—— ae — of oe body, 

mingling in the election o 
which was reserved for the — end ler 
gy, subject to the ratification of the citizens. 

It prohibited the bishops from promoting to 
the episcopate any layman or clerk, who was 
not canonically promoted to the rank of dea- 
con or- i priest; it interdicted the en- 
trance into Rome, during the elections, of the 
inhabitants of the castles of Tuscany or Cam- 
pania; and it prohibited, under severe penal- 
ties, tho citizens of the holy city from carrying 
arms or clabs. 

The council also decided upon the ordina- 
tions made by Constantine, and rendered on 
this subject a decree conceived in these terms: 
“We ordain that the bishops consecrated by 
the false pope, return to the rank which they 
occupied in the church, and present them- 
selves before the holy father to receive a new 
investiture of their dioceses. 
all excred functions which have been exer- 
cised by the usurper be repeated, except bap- 
tem and the anointing with the holy oil. As 
to the prieats‘and deacons, who were ordained 
in the Roman church, we ordain that they re- 
tam to the rank of sub-dea and that it be 
optional with the pope to ordai: them anew 
oœ to leave them in their primįtive rank, Fi- 
mally, we exact that the ie, a who were 
thorn and graduated by Constantine be shot 
Up ina monastery, or perform penance in their 


private 

When the synod had condemned all that 
concerned the cause of Constantine, the fa- 
thers occupied thémeelves with approving the 
ate etter which Theodore, patriarch of 
ter then ioensend of ta goekin A le Lanei 
trea question of the images. 
They ordered that relies and representations of 
saints should be honoured in accordance with 
the ancient traditions of the charch, and that 
the coancil of Greeks, which condemned the 
— images, should Je anathematized. 
inally, the labours of the ee 

terminated, Stephen the Fourth, at 
EA 

mung religious hymns, to u 

af &. Peter; Levutius, the ecriniary, mounted 


We will, that | pal 
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the palpit, read the prsceedings of the eynod 
in a loud voice, and three Italian bishops in a 
loud voice pronounced an anathema against 
* of tha, decretale whioh mad 
been ‘ pe, dreading the power 

the lay dukes and bris who were ambitious 
of the emoluments of bishops for themselves 
or their families, maintained in the end with 
much firmness, the decisions which the as- 
sembly had made, and vigorously opposed 
the nominations of laymen. 

On the death of Sergius, archbishop of Ba- 
venna, Michael, soriniary of the church, hav- 
ing dared to seize upon the episcopal palace, 
and to claim to be r ized as the metropoli- 
tan, though he had never even been”in — 
astical orders, the holy father declared him. 
excommunicated, and named Leo the arch- 
deacon, to succeed him. For several months 
the two competitors disputed the see with de- 
plorable bitterness. The duke Maurice hav- 
ing taken aS Michae — 
troops came to the support of the usurper, 
—— Leo and confined hia a close prisoner 
at Rimini. Maurice sent ambassadors to Ste- 

hen the Fourth, to beseech him to consecrate 
Michael, offering him rich presente as the 
ice of his condescension. But the pope 
avin learned that by ordaining a lord pro- 
tected by the Lombards, he might favour 
their pretensions upon Ravenna, his policy tri- 
umphed even over his avarice, and he sent to 
the insurgents, the nuncios of the Holy See 
and the ambassadors of King Charles, who 
operated so forcibly upon their minds, that 
ichael was driven from his palace and con- 
ducted to Rome in chains. The archdeacon 
Leo was taken from the prison of Rimini, led 
back amidst the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, and conducted in triumph to the episco- 


Didier, disappointed in his hopes of seizing 
upon the exarchate of Bavenna, resolved to 
form an alliance with the Franks, and to 
weaken the power of the popes. His ambas- 
sadors went secretly to the court of the Frank 


king and offered to Queen Bertha, the hand of 
the young princess Ermengarde for one of her 
sons. 


Stephen, advised by his emisearies, of this 
negotiation, wrote immediately to the sove- 
reigns Charles and Carloman, to turn them 
aside from this union. He represented to 
them that the whole nation of the Lombards 
was of a degenerate blood, only producing 
leprous and infirm ponon and was unworth 

being allied with the illustrious nation o 
the Franks. He added, “Recollect, princes, 
that you are already engaged in legitimate 
marri by the will of God, with women 
of your own kingdom, and that you are not 
piee to repudiate them to espouse others. 

esides, King Didier being the secret ene- 
my of the Holy See, his alliance is interdicted 
to you. lect that the king, your father, 
promised in your name, that would re- 
main faithful to the holy charch, obedient and 
submissive to .ne popes; and that you would 
not unite yourselves with those who were not: 


_ obedient to the chair of St. Peter. Do not 
forget that you yourselves have renewed these 
promises since your advent to the throne. I 
adjure you then, in the name of the apostles, 
by the judgment of God, and by all that is 
dearest, not to complete this marriage, calling 
down the most terrible anathema upon your 
- sstates and your persons if you resist my 
entreaty.” 

Charle — the — of the ae 
cess, paid no regard to the menaces vf the 
holy father, and espoused Ermengarde ; but 
her infirmities preventing her from becoming 
a mother, he was- obliged to repudiate her in 
a year after the marriage. Didier, did not 
dare to undertake any thing against the pos- 
-seésions of the court of Rome, bat was still in 
no hurry to restore the cities which he had 
promised to give up. 

Sergius and Chris 
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Stephen, frightened by this revelation, aban 
doned himeeif to the councils of Pau! Asiar- 
tus and claimed the aid of the Lombarde. 
Didier arrived secretly in Rome, on the ve 
day on which the pretended plot was to 
out. By his care, accusations were skilfully 
spread among the people, against Christopher 
and Sercies, whom the publie voice soon desig- 
nated as the framers of an abominable con- 

iracy. They, well knowing the implacable 

racter of Stephen, wished to quit 6, in 
order to eecane his vengeance. But all the 
gates were already guarded by the Lomberd 
soldiery. They were arrested the same night 
and conducted before the holy father. 

Stephen caused their eyes to be torn out in 
his presence by the same executioner who 
had before tortured the unfortunate Constan- 
tine. The operation was so painful, that the 


her, the same who | head of Christopher was prodigiously inflamed, 


had come to ask the aid of the Lombard king and caused an hemorrhage, of which he died 
against the unfortunate Constantine, claimed, ! on the third day in the dungeons of the mo- 
in the name of the pope, the execution of the | nastery of St. Agatha, where he was confined. 


treaties, and threatened the prince with the 
wrath of the Franks. Didier, irritated by these 
constant demands, and at the ingratitude of 
these unworthy priests, resolved to employ in 
his turn the agns of perfidy. His emissaries 
gained to their cause the chamberlain Paul 
Asiartus, who, jealove of the favour which 
Sergius and Christopher enjoyed, entered with 
joy into a plot to destroy his enemies. He 
accused them to the holy father, of having 


Sergius, more vigorous than his father, did 
not fall before this terrible execution; he 
was condemned to remain a prisoner in the 
cellars of the Lateran palace ; but Paul Asiar- 
tus had him secretly strangled some days af- 
terwards. Thus perished the two authors of 
the elevation of the infamous Stephen the 
Fourth. 

This pontiff for four years soiled with his 
crimes the throne of St. Peter, and died on the 


formed a conspiracy to seize upon the palace | 1st of February, 772, leaving a memory de- 


of the Lateran and the sovereign authority. 


voted to the execration of men ! 
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Education of Adrian—He is elevated to the Holy See—He brings out of prison the unfortunate 
victims of the cruelly of hts predecessors—Knavery of King Didter—New tear withthe Lom- 
bards—Information against the assassins of Sergrus—Death of Paul Astartus—Embassy of 
the pope to King Char Didier marches upon Rome—Char passes the Alps 
and besieges Pavta—He makes his entry into Rome—Donations to the Holy See—Presents from 
the pontiff to Char Didier ts made prisoner, and shut 7 in a monastery—Second 
journey of Charlemagne to Rome-—Schism among the he Iconoclastics—Irtneus 

abours for the re-establishment of the images—Second council of Nice—New donation of 

Charlemagne to the Holy See—Works against the images attributed to Char e—New 


heresy in Spain—Council of Frankfort against the images—The pope rejects t 


books— His death. 


Anrian was 8 Roman by birth, the sen of a 
citizen named Theodore, of a very noble 
family. From his earliest youth he had given 
marks of his Christian calling, praying day and 
night in the church of St. Mark, mortifyin 
his body by fasting, wearing a rough hair clo 
— and distributing great alms. Pope 

ul the First, from the advantageous reports 
made to him concerning the young Adrian, 
consented to receive him into the ranks of the 
clergy ; he first made hima local notary, then 
snb-deacon. Stephen the Fourth ordained 

deacon, 


Carolin 


charged to explain to the faithful the doctrines 
of the evangelists. The general esteem which 
he had acquired in his different ecclesiastical 
dignities, caused him to be elevated to the 
pontificate on the death of his predecessor. 
On the very day of his election, Adrian re- 
called from exile the magistrates and prt 
whom Paul Asiartus and his partieans 
driven from Rome, and liberated those who 
were ishing in prisons. After the cere- 
monies of his consecration, he occupied him- 
self with restoring to Rome, the calm end 


end in this capacity he was| tranquillity, whioh had been braken by the 
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last revolutions, and threatened to punish with 
the greatest severity those who should excite 


new disorders. 

Didier, advised by the chamberlain Asiartus 
of the energetic character exhibited by the 
new paa resolved to employ a trick to re- 
establiah his rule in Italy. His embassadors 
came to congratulate the holy father on his 
exaltation, and to assure him of his friendship, 
and at the same time to inform him of his 

igo to bring to Rome his grandehildren, 
the children of Prince Carloman, to have them 
consecrated. 

Adran penetrated the perfidious intentions 
of the Lombard, and understood his design of 
leading him into a measure which might ex- 
cite against the church the wrath of the court 
of the Franks. The pontiff in turn using dis- 
simulation, replied to the embassadors of Di- 
dier, “I desire peace with all Christians, and 
I wil faithfully preserve the treaties made 
between the Romans, the Franks, and the 
Lombards. I dare not, however, confide 
blindly in your word; for Didier has failed in 
al that he promised upon the body of St. 
Peter. He was the means of poung w death, 
through an abominable artifice, Christopher 
and Sergius, devoted servants of our predeces- 
sor, and has even threatened, several times, 
the monk Carlaznan, with the sword. 

The envoys of the prince affirmed with 
solemn oaths that their master would perform 
all he had promised to Stephen the Third. 
The pope then appeared to be fully convinced 
of the sincerity of their professions, and sent 
legates to the court of Pavia, to claim the exe- 
cation of the treaties. These latter, however, 
met on their route embassadors whom the in- 
habitants of Ravenna were sending to the holy 
father, to inform him, that Didier had seized 
upon several cities of the exarchate, that their 
uty was blockaded, and that the enemy's 
troops were ravaging all the country round. 
They announced, that they were reduced to 
the last extremity, and would certainly be 
forced to capitulate, unless they received eid 
in provisions and soldiers. 

il Asiartus, the chief of the legation, who 
was the creature of the Lombards, ordered the 
— to return to Ravenna, and promised 
to lorward their despatches without delay to 
the pontiff. The traitor intercepted the let- 
ters, and contented himself with informing 
Adrian of the progress of the army of Didier, 
informing him that the monarch refused to 
restore the places he had taken, uutil his 

chiklren should have been crowned in 

via. The pontiff, suspecting the perfidy of 


his legate, gave secret orders to the archbishop’ 


of Raverma, to arrest Paul on his return from 
ndy, for high treason. Atihe same time 
he revived the old accusation against him of 
the aseassination of the unfortunate Sergius, 
who had beeu strangled on the day of the 
death of Stephen the Fousth, and whose dead 
body had been found eovered with wounds, 
and having around its peck the girdle of the 
seeming ie ed hie d 
Asiast ving terminated, his diplomatic 
Vor T. ‘2A i 





oee 
suerte propali ~ ee Rome and 
quitted Lom , but on his pasare tirang 
— he was arrested b * — 
archbishop; they proceeded to judge 

he was condemned to be beheaded im the 
public square. The punishment of the prim 
cipal agent of King Didier, eould not, howeves, 
arrest the progress of his arms, nor binder tim 
from pursuing his design of reuniting the ex» 
archate to his kingdom. Adrian, not bei 
able to resist his troops, determined to se 
legates to Charlemagne to inform him of the 
cause of the aggression of the Lombards, and 
of his refusal to crown the children of Carlo 
man; he besought him to have pity on Italy, 


and to free the Roman church from the ene . 


mies who were punishing her fidelity te the 
Franks. The ambitious Charlemagne, whe 
was already contemplating the foundation of 
he powerlul empire of the West, listeted 
favourably to the complaints of the Romans, 
and engaged to the Alps with his soldtess 
to retake from the Lombards the cities which 
Pepin had given to St. Peter. 
idier, having learned the impossibility of 
ensnaring the pope, then left Pavia with the 
princes his grandchildren, and under the pre 
text of wishing to confer upon the executiea 
of the treaties, he directed his steps, with a 
numerous escort, towards the holy city. He 
determined to seize by force on the — 
of Adrian, but the latter, informed of the de» 
sign of the prmce by his spies, immediately 
assembled troops to defend Rome, caused the 
ornaments and treasures of the charc 
situated without the walls, to be transport 
to the palace of the.Lateran, and ordered that 
the gates should be closed and barricaded. 
Adrian wrote to the king, conjuring him by 
the divine mysteries, not to advance upon the 
territory of the church, and threatening him 
with the thunders of St. Peter. Didier, seeing 
Rome in a state of defence, dared not under- 
take a regular siege. He contented himeelf 
with ravaging the neighbouring country, and 
returned to his — On the rimon of the 
reparations making for war emagne 
fe fastened to sore him he was willing t 
give full and entire satisfaction to the Holy See. 
The embassadors at the court uf Rome, 
Albyn, George, and Wulfard, abbot of Se. 
Martin of Tours, themselves that 
Charlemagne would reject the proposals of 
the Lombard king, and without even waiting 
the reply of the monarch, they — de- 
clared war on Didier. The — of the 
Franks immediately passed into Italy and 
blockaded Pavia. Lombard inhabitants 
of Rieti, Spoletto, Ossine, Ancona. and Folegiri, 
frightened at this formedable invasion, re- 
solved to avoid the horrors of war, end cone 
sented to pass under the rule of the court of 
Rome. The deputies, charged with taking 
an oath in their name, went to the holy city 
und swore fidelity to the pontiff Adrian and 
his successors. They engaged to cut thet 
beards and hair in the Romen manner, tè 
show that they were the subjects of the 
church; after the ceremony, the pops named 


him 


Adrian, forewarned of his arrival, receiv 
istrates of the 


with honours. The 


Gity, the companies of the militia, the cle 
Sahod in their eeckeaaatival crosmanta; ent | Dolce 


in their ical ornaments, 
the children of the schools bearing branches 
of rode and olive trees, advanced singing 


perce 
banners, Charle e diemounted from his 
horse, with the who formed his nume- 
fous retinue, and all advanced on foot to the 
church of St. Peter. There the proud pontiff, 
surrounded by the priests and deacons, wait 
for the monarch on the sill of the temple. 
Ti® latter bent low, and kissed even the stepé 
af the church; he then embraced the pontiff, 
end having taken him by the hand, together 
they entered the church and prostrated them- 
selves before the tomb of the apostle. The 
conference commenced after the . The 
two allies swore inviolable fnendship and 
peace, and in the presence of an immense 
assembly, they confirmed their treaty by 
solemn oa 

Charlemagne renewed the donation which 
lad been made to Stephen the Third by him- 
self, his brother Carloman, and Pepin their 


father. His chaplain and notary prepared a 
eopy of it, which he signed with hacen hand ; 
the bishops and the lords also subscribed it ; 


it was then deposited.on the altar of St. Peter. 
aad all swore to maintain it. By this deed 
the pontiffs became the possessors of the Isle 
of Corso, the cities of Barti, io and Man- 
tua, the exarchate of Ravenna, provinces 
of Venice and Istria, and the dutchies of Spo- 
letto and Beneventum. 

Before the departure of the king, Adrian 
— to him the code of the canons of the 

an church and of the decretals. U 
the first pages of the book, the boly father 
written acrostic verses in honour of the prince, 
and prayers that he should be victorious over 
the Lombards. Charl e then returned 
to his camp and pushed with vigour the seige 
of Pavia, which soon fell into his power. Di- 
ier was made a prisoner, shorn and sent into 
Franoe, where he was confined in the monas- 
of Corbie. 

‘Then,” says Mazeray, “the French mo- 
nerch made a second journey to Rome, and 
the pope, followed by one hundred and fifty 


bishops, whom he had called around him to ren- 
derthe ceremony more imposing, advanced to 


the front of the palace of the Lateran, and in 
the presence of an immense crowd, bestowed 
upon the prince the title of patrician, the first 
dignity of the empire. He conferred upon him 
the right of investing bishops within his states, 

even of nominating popes, in order to put 


an end to the cabals and disorders of the elec- 


fions.”” Italian authors affirm that Charie- 
renounoed this prerogative in favour 
of the Roman people, reserving to himself only 
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the right of —— the nomina‘ions, as 

the Geek emperors done. one 
During his stay at Rome, the King manifest. 

ed great devotion for the apostie St. Peter. 


. |He visited the monasteries, cemeteries of the 


martyrs, and churches of 

ple pressed in crowds upon his stepe, and the 

iesta made the vaults resound with 

solemn acts of thanks to God in honour of the 
neror of the Lombards. 

e, recalled to his country to re- 


city. The 


emagn 
commence his blood strife, in against 
the Saracens, and in Germany against the Sax- 


ons, quitted Italy. In traversing the datchy of 
Beneventum, he visited the convent of St. Vin- 
cent, which he found divided into two factions, 
in consequence of the election of an abbot. 
The two com stig] Ambrose Autpert and 
Poton, both chosen by the monks, disputed 
for the government of the monastery, and 
caused great scandal through the country. 
Finally, exhausted by the contest, they agreed 
to refer ìt to the judgment of the monarch. 
Charlemagne d in favour of Ambrose, 
whose election appeared to him more regular 
than that of his adversary. Still, this monk 
was with such atrocious accusations, 
that not wishing to fully decide in so obecure 


a case, the king wrote to the pope, and in- 
duced the abbot to go immediately to the 
court of Rome. 

Autpert followed the advice of Char! 


and started for the holy city; but three days 
after his departure he was assassinated in a 
tavern. Poton was suspected of having sent . 
murderers in pursuit, but the crime not having 
been clearly proved, he continued to govern 
the abbey. The pontiff, being informed of 
the circumstances, ordered him to cease all 
his ere oe — come n Pone; 
accompani the principal monks i 
Soneat, The Abbot obeyed, and appeared 
before an extraordinary council composed of 
the metropolitan of Tarantaise, four abbots 
and the t officers of the city. 

Several monks of the convent accused him 
of having resorted to violence, to prevent them 
from carrying complaints to Charlemagne 
against the crueltiesand abominationsof which 
he was guilty. As they did not furnish proofs 
in support of their accusations, the council 
decided that they could not condemn Poton, 
if he justified himself by oath, and made his 
innocenee manifest by the testimony of ten 
of the principal monks, Franks, and Lombards. 
The abbot and his partizans immediately took 
the oath required, and retorned to his 
convent, of which he was recognized as the 
legitimate superior. 

ning tee following year, (781,) Charle- 
magne, having finished his war with the Sara- 
cens and Saxons, crossed the Alps anew and 
retumed to Rome to render thanks to God, and 
to have his Toana son, Carloman, crowned 
king of Italy. e young prince was bap- 
tized in the church of St. Peter; the pontiff 
held him at the bapti font, gave lim the 
name of Pepin, and consecrated him king of 
Italy in the presence of the bishops, the 
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pot he Roman poepie, and the Frank 

Charlemagne, in his different joumeys to 
Rome, had learned the horrid depravity of the 
Italian clergy, and had complained of it to the 
— that he might put a rein u i 
issolutenees. The prince branded the Ro- 
man priests with the most odious epithets. 
He accused them of dealing in slaves, of sell- 
ing young giris to the Saracens, of keeping 
publicly brothele and gambling houses, and o 
sadi ing Christianity by those infamiee, 
which had in former days drawn down the 
vengeance of God on the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 


Adrian treated as calumniators and enemies 
af religion, those who had made reports to 
Charlemagne so unfavourable to the eccles- 
iastice of Italy. He cast the imputation of 
the traffic in slaves upon tke Greeks, who 
pirated on the coasts of Lombardy, and car- 
ried off young girls to sell them to the Arabe. 
He affirmed in order to punish these free- 
booters, he had burned many of their vessels 
in the port of Centumgella. The fact of the 
— the ships was true; but the holy 
father performed this act of v 
against the Greeks, because they had united 
with the Neapolitans to ravage the patrimony 
end = of St. oe T not for the par- 

of putting an’end to their piracies. e 
foe was pa with the explanation of 
Adnan, and returned to his kingdom to re- 
assemble his numerous armies and march to 
new conquests. 

_ While the pontiff was hening his rule 
in Italy, the ecclesiastical affairs of the East 
assumed a grave character, which required all 
ie tention of Adrian. f the Holy Sea, 
azaisus, a creature o was 
ordained patriarch of Constantinople. Before 
accepting this dignity, he had exacted from 
the empreas Irene and her son Constantine, 
a solemn oath that they would assemble a 
council to judge the heresy of the image- 
breakers. This measure, which, according 
to Cardinal Baronius, had been concerted be- 
tween Adrian and Taraisus, would result, not 
inanequitable judgment, butin the certain con- 
— ion and eee — heretics. 
ne, ignorant of this machination, wrote 
to the bishop of Rome to advise him, in the 
aame of the emperor, of the determination 
abe had come to, to assemble a general coun- 


ail to decide ppan the question of the worship 
of ingos. “Wea beseech you, holy father,” 
wrote “to come to this important assem- 


bly, to eo testimony the ancient 
tradition of the Tube chek in — to pic- 
the — aud regard d our d 

ars T ue to your dignity. 
L, however, the interests of your See render 
your presence indispensable at Rome, send us 
embasssdors commendable for their talent and 


Taraisus, on his part, ‘addressed letters of | and corn 


convocation to the bishops and priests of An- 
toch, Alexandria and Jerusalem. He made 
ion of his faith in relation to the 


« 


their | to come to Constantino 


promise to receive you with all |. 


| 
2 § 


Trinity, the incarnation, and the i 
saints; he condemned the heretics, 
cluded by a formal injunction to all the bi 


à 


appro 


i 


E 
Eş 


ple, or send their 
gates to consult with him on a reunion 
churches. 

oes to the — — — 
terms, “Prince, your great grand r, 
away by the baneful advice of impious men, 
carned off the images from the churches of 
his dominions to the great scandal of the 
faithful. To arrest the evil, the two popes 
Gregory, our illustrions predeceseore, wrote 
him several letters, in the affliction of their 
souls, beseeching him to re-establish the sacred 
worship which he called idolatry ; but he did 
not comply with ee — 

Since that period their suecessors, Ty, 

Stephen the Third, Paul, and Stephen 
Fourth, have vainly addressed the same en- 
treaty to your grandfather and father; finally, 
in our turn, we beseech yon, in all humili 
to cause the worship of images to be o 
in Greece, according to the tradition of the 
church. We prostrate ourselves before you, 
and beseech you before God to re-establish 
the altars of the saints at Constantinople and 
in all the other cities of your empire. And 
if it is necessary to assemble a council to aè- 
complieh this reform and to condemn the Ico- 
noclastic heresy, we will consent to it, but on 
condition that the false synod which declared 
our worship idolatry, be anathematized 
in the presence of our legates. We will send 
to you a declaration with an cath, in the name 
of the empress your mother, and in the name 
of the patriarch Taraisus, and of the semate, to 
grant to us entire freedom of discussion, to 
render to our legates all the honours you would 
sender to dùr own person, and to defray all 
their e : 

“We you also to restore to us the 

trimonies of St. Peter, which were given us 

the emperors your ancestors for lighting 

the church, the support of the poor and the 
maintenance of our priests and monks. We 
reclaim also from your piety the oe to con- 
secrate the metropolitans and bishops, who 
are within our jurisdiction, a right which your 
predecessors usurped in contempt of ancient 
traditions. 

“We have been surprised to leam that the 
Constantinopla; for the ‘Bee of soar capial 
nstantinople; for of your capt 
could not hold even the second rank in the 
church without our consent, and when you 
call him e@cumenical, you pronounte a sacri 


‘“‘Your patriarch Taraisus has sent to us his 
et which is very acceptable to 
as, ag hot e has sprung from the ranks 
of the laity to be immediately elevated to the 
episcopal dignity, we approve of his electios, 

sent, in his case, to violate the canons 
of the church, because we hope he will faith- 
fully ceneur with us in the re-establiahment 
of the worship of images,’ 


2. 


L 


that Charlemagne, submissive to the orders 


of the Roman church, constantly makeseolemn | tine and the — 
imonies, cities and | blished the images in all 


donations in castles, 
provin ee he takes from the Lombards, 
ead whi ttain, he said, to the Holy See 
by divine mght. He adds that the French 
monarch has subjugated — arms ali the 
barbarous nations of the West, and that he 
eonstantly gende chariete laden with gold for 
the lighting of St. Peter’s, and the support of 
the clergy and numerous convents of Rome. 

Constantine and the empress Irene, his 
mother, aeceded to all the wishes of the pope; 
the council was definitely convoked, and the 
bishops of the East, as well as the legates of 
the pontiff, went to Constantinoplé, where the 
council commenoed its sessions. 

The image-breakers, who had divined the 
secret intentions of their adversaries for their 
entire destruction, embittered the people 


against the embassadors of the — and | 


compelled them to quit the city. patri- 
arch, the Eastern prelates, and the great dig- 
nitaries of the — then chose the city of 
Nice as the place for the continuation of their 
and re-coramenced their session in the 
arch of St. Sophia. 
The council was composed of three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven bishops, twenty ab- 
bots, a large nember of monks, the envoys of 
the pontiff, and the commissioners of the em- 
r. The question of the images was first 
examined into, and after seven consecutive 
sittings, Theodore, the kead of the — of 
Tasrania, in Sicily, instructed by the fathers 
to resume the debete in the assembly, spoke 
in these worde, “In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit! My brethren, after 
having employed the silence of the night in 
thinking over the questions which have been 
submitted to us, and which have agitated this 
distinguished assembly, I come to bring to 
you the fruit of my labour and my studies. 
“Your wisdom has decided that holy im- 
ages, be they painted, or be ‘they of stone, 
wood, gold or silver, or any other convenient 
material, shall be e to the veneration 
of the faithful, in the churches, upon vases, 
on the sacred omaments and_ vestments, 
upon the walls and ceilings, in private houses, 
and even upon the highway, to wit: the re- 
sentations of our Lord Jesus Christ,-of his 
Poly mother, of angels, and of all the saints; 
for the more they contemplate these i 
the more is a creduloas people excited to love 
— and its ee 
“The true worship, which belongs only to 
the divine nature, wal not be aad to 
them, but only salutation and adoration of 
honour; they shall be approached with in- 
oense and hpghis, acoording to the rites ob- 
served with regard to the cross, the evange- 
liste, and other enered thinge. Such is the 
doctrine of the fathers, and the tradition of the 
Catholic church. Christians who: shali dare 
to teach any other belief shall be regarded as 
heretics, and we ordsin that they shall be 
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Adrian then exalis the virtues and glory of : deposed if 
the king of Franee; he repeats to eh gat a : municated 


sre eédlesiastics, dhd excom- 
if they are laymen.” 
thie decision of the council, Constan- 
hie mother, re-esta- 
the Greek charches, 
and even in their palaces. The legates of the 
pepe returned to e and reported the pro- 
ceedings of the synod, which were translated 
into Latin, and deposited im the archives of the 
palace of the Lateran. This version was so 
obscure and unintelligible, that no clerk of 
the apostolic court could either read it or copy 
it, and when, in the succeeding century, An- 
astasius, the librarian, had need to coneult the 
eee of the synod for his historic! la- 
ure, he was obli to make a new trans 
lation from the original Greek. 

Charlemagne returned into Italy, at the so- 
licitation of the pontiff, to wage wer on the 
duke of Beneventum, who had dared to prohibit 
hig subjects from increasing the revenues of 
St. Peter. The unfortunate duke was de- 
— of his best cities. Sora, Arces, Aquino, 

eano, and Capua, conquered by the Franks, 
were added to the domains of the pope. 

Taesñion, duke of Bavaria, who had incur- 
red the indignation of the king of the Franks, 
sent a bishop and an’ abbot to Rome, to be- 
ewech the pope to intercede with the prince 
to obtain from his clemency a treaty of peace. 
Notwithstanding the justice of his resentment 
against the duke, Charlemagne listened favour- 
ably to the proposals of Adrian, and consented 
to receive hisembessadors. The pope at once 
demanded the price of his intervention, but 
the envoys of the ma declaring that they 
were not authorized to pey immediately to the 
pontiff the sum promised by their sovereign, 
Adrian, deceived in his avaricious hopes, at 
once lanched a terrible excommunication 
against the duke of Bavaria, and all his sub- 
jects. He declared that the Franks were ab- 
solved in advance from all crimes they might 
commit in the enemy’s country ; and that God 
commanded them, through his vicar, to violate 
girls, marder women, children, and old men, 
to bum cities, and put all the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

Adrian sent this bull of anathema to the 
king of the Franks, who had returned to his 
kingdom. At the same period arrived other 
deputies, bringing to him the proceedings of 
the council of Nice, which he caused to be 
examined by the bishops of the West, #ho 
hed not been convoked to this universal as- 
sembly. The prelates of the Gauls found 
the proceedings of the Greek clergy contrary 
to the ritual of the Gallic Church, which per- 
mitted images to be placed in the chure 
for omament, and not for sacrilegious worship. 
They then composed, in the name of the king, 
a writing divided into four books, with a long 
preface, in which they thus explain them- 
selves: “Some Christian bishops, assembled 
in council in Bithyrfia, have dared to reject as 

rofane, the holy images which ovr fathers 
ve placed in the churches to adorn their 
consecrated enclosures, and -to recall to the 
people the lending events of Christian history. 


This 

images that which the Lord has said of idols, 
and rendered thanks to Constantine for hav- 
ing broken them, in order to guard men from 
idolatry. 

“Since that period, a new council, held in 
the city of Nice, has fallen into an oppasite 
error, not only hea it anathematized the first 
synod, by declaring it to be impious, but even 
pretends to constrain the faithiul to prostrate 
themselves before the imagesand render them 
an idolatrous worship. 

“The proceedings of this council, composed 
ofeignorant fathers and stupid monks, having 
been presented to us, we are com 
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joes assembly thus attributed 10; exbert therm to-fartify thanwelves against 


the 
new doctrine, which ‘to tarnish the 
conduet oí the virgi ry, and represent her 


as an adultress. His holiness exhorted therr 
to remain firm im the faith af the orthodox 
ch and to agree with. St. Peter, “who,” 
he added, “had positively recognized Jesus 
Christ as the Son of the living God.” He 
— also passages from several Greek and: 

tin authors, in order to establish by their 
authority, that the title of adopted children 
belonged to Christians, and not to Jesus Christ. 

He co ined at the same time of various 
abuses which had been introduced into the 


lled to| churches of Spein. Some prelates of that 


reject the ridiculous doctrines whuch — — put back the celebration of Easter 


command, and we have undertaken this wor. 


yond the time prescribed by the council of 


by the advice of the bishops of our kingdom, | Nice. Others treated as ignorant such of the 
to refate the gross errors of the Eastern | faithful es refused to eat the blood of pork 
priests and the still more absurd prepositions | and the food of strangled animals. A great 


of the clergy of Rome. 
t: Charlee, 


e in his books, prohibits from | Scriptures in relation to 
calling holy, images which have no sanctity, | ftee will; and finally, t 


number of priests, abusing the texts of the 
P estination, deaied 
© greater part of the 


neither natural nor acquired. He condemns | prelates, conforming to the morals of the Jews 


the worship bestowed on them, and 
sage of the Bible, in whi 


quotes, |and Pagans, scandalized the Christians by 
in support of his opinion, the celebrated pas- | illicit marriages, or kept 
hich it is said that | their honses. The bishops ebut up in their 


or several concubines in 


Abraham adored the children of Heth, lead- | episcopal residences conrtezans and eunuchs, 
ing us to observe that he performed this as an | under the pretext of wishing to convert the 


act of veneration, or rather of mundane hom- | Arabs, j 
and not of a religious adoration. He re- | reality to continue, more easily, a life of shame 
victoriously to the sophistries drawn | and debauchery. 


) 
ied 
m the writings of the fathers and quoted by 


the council of Nice, as to the utility of repre- | them, and ordered the metropol 


sentatians in the churches. 


“He proscribed the worship, adoration, | examine into his 


homage or honour, rendered to images, by 


by co ing to their manners, but in 


The pope lanched terrible anathemas — 
itan Eh 

to assemble at Toledo a national council to 
doctrine concerning the Sa- 
viour, and the error of Migeus as to Easter. 


bending the knees, bowing the head, or offering | The archbishop obeyed, and the council dev: 


to them incense. We should adore, said he, | clared in 


neither angels nor men, still less i 
which have no reason, 
of veneration ner salutation, since thay can 


— to the Opinion of the pon- 


tiff, that they might teaeh the adoption of 


are worthy neither | Jesus Christ. 


Charlemagne, who was desirons of main 


neither see, nor hear nor comprehend * # *.”’ | taming unity of belief in his kingdom, wrote 


Finally, the prince concluded his preface 
by blaming the conduct of an abbot, who had 


to the holy father to make a solemn decision 
on this important question. Adrian, intimi- 


dared to naintain in fall coungil, that it was | dated by the decision of the Spanish prelates, 


better to frequent taverns and brothels, to | dared not assemble a new synod. 


© cone 


commit adultery, rape, incest, and even mur- | tented himself with quoting — from 


der, than abstain from the adoration of the | the fathers he had 


reaay cited, and treated 


statues of Jesus Christ, his holy mother, and | as sacrilegious those who wished to argue. 


the glorious mart Such is the s 

of the Carolin, boela 

Cbarleraague oa the worship of images. 
This same 


eat 
heresy which broka out in Spain. Elipand 


upon an article of faith which St. Peter 


r the books attributed to | confessed, by esying to — Thea art the 


Christ, the son of the living God.” After thie 


was signalized by a new reasoning; and to shun all controversy, he 
concla 
archbishop of Toledo, consulted Felix, bishop | Christians who 


as heretical, 


b nounci 
4 did not ink as he did, aad he 


of Urgel, whose pupil he had been, to know in | declared them excommunicated by virtue of 


what manner he should recognize Jesus Christ | the 


as the Son of God; whether as his natural or 


wers he held from the apostle. 
The thunders of the pope did not intimidate 


Son. Felix replied, that in his human | Charlemagne ; that prince wishing to put 


nature Jeens Christ was but-the adopted Son|end to the quarrels of the bisho 
of God; and that in his divine nature he was | West, conv 


an 
of the 


a covnoil at F ort on the 


hjs natural Son. Elipand having approved | Maine, his royal residence. The prelates of 


of this decision of bis master, 
— in the Asturias and 
on part, spread 
through the province of Adrian, 
informed of this sacrilegious heresy, addres- 
sed a letter to all the bishops of Spain, 


- —— A 4 — — — 


— this |all the provinces submissive to 

alicia. Felix, | hastened to obey his ordere, and assembled to 

it beyond the Pyrenees, | the 
Languedoo., 


to | court. The sovereign 


sway, 


of three hundred. Three hna- 
— — 
with the p s e i 

ign himeelf presided over 
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the assembly, and csused his e in 
theo. discussions te be admi 


aor result of ag ay caret the as- 
_ serably was sent to i esmstics, 
ia the form of a — and Charle- 
. magne also wrote to them in his own name— 
“We are profoundly touched, lords bishops, 
by the oppressions which the infidel causes 
you to endure; but we suffer a still greater 
affliction from the error which reigns among 
you, and which has forced us to assemble a 
council of all — of our kingdom, to 
declare the o x faith on the adoption-of 
the — — Jesus — 
e have examin writings wi 

found attention, and sour ob} ions have bean 
discussed, article by article, in the L yona. 
Each bishop, in our presence, has full 
liberty to express his opinion, and, by the aid 
— this important question is finally de- 


“uI conjure however, to embrace our 
confession of faith in the spirit of peace, and 
not to elevate your docirines above the deci- 
gions of the universal church. 

“< Previous to the scandal to which you have 
n rise by the error of the adoption, we 
oved you as our brethren ; the uprightness of 

your belief consoled us in your temporal ser- 
vitude, and we had resolved to free you from 
the oppression of the Saracens. 

“ Do not, then, deprive yourselves of the par- 

. tieipation of our prayers and our aid; for if, 

after the admonition of the pope and the 
warnings,of the council, you do not renounce 
your error, we regard as heretics, 
and shall not dare to have further communion 


you. 

“ As tothe proposition submitted to our judg- 
ment, on the new synod held at Constanti- 
nople, in which it was ordained, under pe- 

ty of anathema, to render to the images of 
saints, the worship and adoration rendered to 
the divine Trinity, the fathers of our assembly 
have rejected this sacrilegious doctrine as im- 
pious, and reject the judgmentof the court of 


Unfortunately for France, the successors of 
Charl e did not conform to this judi- 
cions decision; the second council of Nice 
prevailed in the following ages, and the fury 
of religious wars, excited by the priests, soon 
covered whole provinces with ruin, disasters, 
incendiarism and massacre. 

The books attributed to Charlemagne 
against the worship of images, were carried 
to the pope by Angelbert, abbot of Centula. 
Adrian replied immediately to the king of 
France, “We have received Angelbert, a 
minister of your chapel, whom we know to 
have been brought up in your palace, and 
whom you admit to all your counsels; he has 
submitted to us the capitularies signed with 
your name. We have listened favourably to 
that which he has submitted on your part, as 
if we had listened to it from your own mouth ; 
and the affection we have for your person has 
led us to reply to those decisione, article b 
article, to maintain the ancient traditions ọ 
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the Roman church. We refase, however, te 
regard theee books as being your own work, 
except the last, which orders your people to 
obey our See. 

“ We have received the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Nice to prevent the Greeks from return- 
ing to their errors, but we have not yet given 
to the emperor — reply ; — 
gtanting peace to him, we exact 
shall — to the Roman charch the juris- 
diction of several bi ics und archbishop- 
rics, as well as the patrimonies taken from us 
by Iconoclastic princes. 

“Up to this time, our just reclamations mot 
having been listened to, we might from thence 
deduce the belief that this indifference de- 
monetrates that the Greek emperors are not 
really orthodox. 

“If you approve of it, we will write, in your 
name, to Constantine and his mother, to k 
them for the re-establishment of the images ; 
we will urge them to restore our jarisdiction an 
our patrimonies, and if they persist in their 
refusal, we shall declare them, and all their 
subjects of Europe and Asia heretics, and will 
threaten them with your wrath.” 

This ekilful reply shows how necessary it 
was for the Holy See to be cautious in its 
conduct towards the king of the French. - 

Still, notwithstanding the wishes of Charle- 
magne and the decision of the synod of 
Frankfort, the worship of images passed into 
the Gallican church as an essental dogma. It 
was in vain that theologians endeavoured to 
lay down rules for the distinction of the mode 
in‘which the representations were to be ho- 
noured, and that they established the latria as 
the worship due to alone ; that of the hy- 
perdulia as destined for the Virgin and her 

tended portraits, and that of simple dulia 
or the — The faithful persisted 
in seeing God himeelf in his representations, 
and adored the statues of stone and wood, as 
well as paintings and all sorts of images. 

This adoration, which the court of Rome 
encouraged, constituted a true idolatry, which 
had been severely proscribed by the founders 
of Christianity and the fathers of the fire} ages 
of the charch ; since the historian Phi 8 
relates, that in hie time they refused to render 
any honour to a statue of Christ, which it wae 

rmed had been erected at Panteades, a 
small city of Jerusalem, with the consent of 
Herod the Tetrarch, and on the request of a 
woman whom Jesus had cured of a b 
flux. This statue had been overthrown b 
the predecessor of Constantine the Great, an 
since that moment had lain in the midst of 
the public square, half buried in the rubbie 
and concealed by the grass which grew aroan 
it. When it was drawn out from this spot, it 
was placed in the —— of a church, aud 
they were careful to avoid adoring it. Thie 
statue di red miraculously, as the priests 
affirm, during the reign of Julian. 

Whilet the peuns was prostrating himself 
at the feet of Charlemagne, an ish prince 
came to bend before the bishop of Rome to 
obtaim pardon for his sins, and the protection 


Va, 
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of the apostle. Offa, the second king of the 
Mercians, after having slain Ethelbert, the 
last king of the East Angies, whom he had in- 
vited to his court on the pretence of giving 


him his daughter in — went to Rome 

according to the custom o the age, and de- 
manded from the -holy fafher absolution for 
his crime. The pope, turning the fanaticism 

of the prince to the profit of his avari 

not consent to reconcile him with Heaven, 

except on condition that he should authorize 

the laws of Peters pence in his domains, and 

found religious retreats of which the holy 

father should esell the benefices. Offa, assnred 

of his eternal salvation, returned to hie king- 

dom, constructed several monasteries in ho- 

now of §t. Alban and other inhabitants of the 
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skies, and in-ecnformity with hie prora 
placed the revenues at the disposal of the * 
vereign pontiff. 

Adrian died shortly after, on’ the 25th of 
December, 795, after having occupied the See 
of Rome for twenty-four years. He displayed 
remarkable political skill in the management 
of the church. His supple and adroit spirit 
knew how to bend before power, in order to 
augment the authority of Rome, and extend 
her rule over the — Avarice was his 
ruling passion, and notwithstanding the ex- 
pense at which he was in the construction of 
convents and churches, he left immense 
wealth to his successor.—He was interred in 
the church of St. Peter. 





LEO THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDREDTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


Election of Leo—He recognizes Charlemagne 
and — — 


as sovereign 
of the Huns conwerted tnto sacred vessels and chur. 


795.] 


of Rome—His liberality to churches - 
ch ornamenis— 


The king of the Mercians submits to the See of Rome—The pontiff grants to the archbishop 


Canter. 


Rome—Information against his 
peror of 
f eee conspiracy against the 


Oy the ve 


day of the funeral of Adri 
Leo the Thi 


an 
was elevated to the pontifical 


Q the power to excommunicate kings—Attem 
— of the conspiratorsa—Leo is horribly 1 mutilated Fie ts 
consptrators——He is taken out during the might 


Romans—The miracles of the Christ of 


inst the person of the pontiff— 
confined in a dungeon ike 
and conducted into France—His return to 
lemagne goes to Italy—Leo crowns him em- 
wa—Knavery of the poan 
life of the pope—Sedition of the Romans—His 
presents which we destine for St. Peter. He 
will confer with you on all things which may 


thone. He was originally from Rome, and | interest the glory of the church, affirming ıt 


had dwelt from his infancy in the patriarchal 
palace of the Lateran. He had been first or- 
dained a sub-deacon, and afterwards a priest 
of the order of St. Susanna. In his different 
ecclesiastical functions, Leo had acquired the 
esteem of the clergy, the grandees and the 
people, who chose him on the death of Adrian, 
as the most worthy to succeed him. 

After having been enthroned in the midst 
of general acclamations, Leo deputed to 
France legates bearing to the king the keys 
of the confersional of St. Peter, the standard 
of the city of Rome, and ificent presents. 
He besought Charlemagne to send to the Hol 
See French lords, who should receive the oat 
of fidelity from the Romans. The prince sent 
immediately with Angelbert several chariots, 
filled with riches taken from the Huns at the 
pillage Of their capital. At the same time he 
addressed to the pontiff letters conceived in 
these terme—‘ We have read, with profound 


by your 
tricidte.’ 

In the instructions given to his embassador, 
the king of France recommends to him to 
urge upon the pontiff to reform the morals of 
the Italian clergy, to put an end to the dis- 
— traffic in sacred offices, and not to 

ink that the sums sent to him as pensions, 
were to be spent on pritstly debauchees. 

In accordance with the wishes of the prince, 
Leo transformed the treasures of the Huns 
into vases of silver, chalices of gold, rose-co- 
loured strainers, and sacerdotal ornaments em- 
broidered with gold and — stones. A 
part of the money served to pay for the em- 

ellishments to the palace of the Lateran, 
and the holy father ornamented his residenee 
with columns of porphyry, balustrades of 
marble, and penne in mosaic. One of these 
represented St. Peter seated, holding on his 
' knees the three keys of paradise; 


dignity, and the authority of our pa- 


Pope Leo 
satisfaction, the decretal of your election; we , was on his right, and Charlemagne on his e5 


unite our suffrage with that of the Romans, 
who have elevated you to the chair of the 


both prostrate — with aap P 
apostle was giving a um to the an 
Eth the other he vasaated tothe Kaur a 


apostle, and we recognize with joy, that you} wi 


preserve the fidelity and obedience which gre 
due to us. 

“ In testimony of our satisfaction 
yon one of our devoted servants, 


we send to| and victory 
laden with Quenulph, sovereign of the Mereians, and 


standard adorned with six roses, on which was 
written, “ Holy Peter, gives life to Pope Leo 
to King Charles.” 
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the successor of Offe, wrote to Leo, to con- ' 
tulate him on his advent to the pontifical 
rone, beseeching him to regard him as his 
adopted eon, and promising to him entire obe- 
dience to.his will. He added in his letter 
& You should be advised, most holy father, o 
the division of the diocese of Canterbury, or- 
dered by your predecessor, in order to dimi- 
nish the authonty of the metropolitan of that 
See. Pope Adrian, instead of sustaining the 
Chief of that See, consented through a coward- 
ty condescendence, to give the pallium to the 
bishop of the Mercians, in order to elevate 
that prelate to the same rank as the archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. This measure has caused 
_ a great schism in our kingdom, and to avoid 
@ revolution, we have been obliged not to de- 
clare our preference. We now beseech you, 
most holy father, to advise us what steps we 
ht to take in so difficult circumstances.” 
he embassador of the English king was 
the prelate Athelrade, former abbot of Malms- 
bury, who had been nominated bishop of 
Winchester, and finally metropolitan of Can- 
— This wary monk, when presenting 
himself before the holy father, to place 
in his hands the letter of Quenulph, did not 
forget to offer him, for the treasury of the 
church, one hundred and twenty marks of 
gold. The pontiff not oftly re-established the 
` primate of England, but he even gave him the 
power of excommunicating the kings and 
inces of his jurisdiction. In execution of this 
ecree, Athelrade, on his return to his diocese, 
held a synod, and in the presence of the prin- 
cipal English lords and of the king himself, he 
declared as excommunicated and devoted to 
eternal fire, the laity who should dare to lay 
a sacrilegious hand on the property of the 
ergy. 
Felix of Urgel continued to propagate his 
heresy in Spain, notwithstanding his condem- 
nation by the French bishops. Charlemagne 
then renewed his remonstrances to the court 
of Rome, and demanded the convocation of a 
general council to condemn the error defi- 
nitely. Leo hastened to accede to the desires 
of the monarch, and ey his orders, all the 
prelates of Italy assembled at Rome, in the 
church of St. Peter. The pontiff opened the 
session in the following discourse, “ My breth- 
ren, at a council held at Ratisbon, by the king 
of the Franks, previous to our reign, an heretic 
named Felix confessed that he had fallen into 
etror in maintaining that Jesus Christ was the 
adopted son of God, according to the flesh. 
Our predecessor, to obtain this retraction, 
had been obliged to use rigour towards this re- 
beflious son, and to confine him in our prisons 
as an heretic. A salntary fear of torture 
caused him to abjure his impious doctrine, 
and he even subscribed to a profession of or- 
thodox faith, which is still deposited in our 
patriarchal palace. But after this public 
manifestation, the apostate fled into the 
country of the Pagan, where he braves the 
anathemas of our council, which has already 
excommunicated. him, and which condemns 
him anew by my mouth.” 
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Felix, surrounded by universa) veneration 
in his diocese in Spain, did not dieguiet him- 


‘self on account of the thunders of the Holy 


See, and persevered in his doctrine. 

In his turn, Leo became the victim of the 
religions passions which he wished to excite 
against the Spanish prelate. Two ambitious 
priests, Pascal, the prinicier, and Canapla 
the treasurer, formed a plot against the lite o 
the pontiff, and were aided in the execution 
of their execrable project by the monks, 
whose fanaticism was let loose through fear 
of reforms. 

At the close of a solemn procession and at 
the moment when the pontiff was re-enteri 
the palace of the Lateran, the conspirators fell 
upon his escort, tore him from his horse, 
d him by his beard, sought to break 
his skull by blows of stones, and left him ly 
ing on the pavement, covered with wounds, 
and giving no signs of life; when the assas- 
sins, fearing they had not consummated their 
crime, carried him into the church of the 
convent of St. Stephen and St. Sylvester, of 
which they closed the ee there, upon 
the very steps of the altar, these monsters en- 
deavoured to deprive him of his eyes and his 
tongue, rending him with their nails and their 
teeth; finally, they cast him, covered with 
blood, into the dungeons of the monasteries. 
Leo remained there two entire days, without 
succour, extended upon the floor of his pri- 
son. On the third day the abbot Erasmus, one 
of the conspirators, descended with the 
monks, to carry out hie dead body, and place 
it ina coffin. As the unfortunate man still 
breathed, he was carried to another cqnvent, 
that no one might discover his retreat, where 
the accomplices kept him hidden, until they 
had decided upon his fate. 

During the night, Albyn, the chamberlain 
of the pope, informed by a religious of the 
place in which he was confined, penetrated 
to his dungeon with some devoted servants, 
and having borne him away, descended by 
the walls of the city, and carried him to St. 
Peter’s, where the physitians bestowed on 
him all the care which his wretched state re- 
quired. The pontiff preserved the use of his 
eyes and tongue, which caused some au- 
thors to affirm that he was cured by a mira- 
cle. But Leo himself, in the recital which he 
has left of this horrible adventure, explains, 
that in their haste, the murderers had only 
cut off a part of his tongue. and had lifted the 
eyes without tearing them from their orbits. 

Albyn informed the duke of Spoletto of this 
horrible attempt, and besought him & come 
to Rome with his soldiers to protect the pope 
and facilitate the means of his going into 
France. By his nid the holy father passed 
the Alps in safety, and went to the court of 
Charlemagne, which was then at Paderborn, 
in Saxony, where the king received him with 
great marks of affection, and even shed tears 
when embracing him. 

Pascal and Canaplys, furious at seeing Leo 
escape their vengeance, assembled their parti- 
zans and burned the domains of the church; 
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they then sent to the kiang deputies, instructed 
to bring against the holy father the most 
frightful accusations. The indignant prince 
drove them from his court without listening 
to them, and caused the holy father to be re- 
condacted into Italy, accompanied by his 
prmcipal bishops, several counts, and an im- 
ing escort. 

In all the cities the pontiff was received b 
the population as if he were St. Peter himself; 
and when he approached Rome, the clergy, the 
senate, the militia, the citizens, the women and 
even the deacones and female religious, 
all preceded by holy banners, went in proces- 
sion to meet him, singing sacred hymns. Leo 
made his triumphal entry into the city and 
retook possession of the palace of the Lateran. 
Some days after, the prelates and lords who 
had accompanied him, assembled in council to 

hear the accusations brought against him by 
Canaplus, and their accomplices. The 
pontiff was declared innocent, and his ac- 
cusers were condemned to be beaten with 
rods and imprisoned for life. 

The justification of the pope, did not, how- 
ever, appear regular to the citizens of Rome, 
who were excited by the Italian priests, who 
were jealous of the favour which he ted 
to the French prelates. Leo, fearful of a new 
conspiracy, wrote to Charlemagne, advising 
him of his fears, and beseeching him to hasten 
the period of the journey which he was about 
to make into Italy. 

The king assented to his desire, and made 
his entry into Rome in the month of Decem- 
ber, in the year 800. Seven days after his 
arrival, Charlemagne convoked the clergy, 
the se@ate, and the people; he explained be- 
fore the assembly that he had quitted his 
kingdom to put an end to the calumnious ac- 
casations which — priests dared to 
spread against the pontiff. He examined, one 
by one, ali the charges contained in the ac- 
cusation of Canaplus, and then commanded 
those around him Be — out — — 
in their su if they appeared to them 
weil fonded. z Adü 

No one having replied, the pontiff was ad- 
mitted to justify himself by oath, before the 
immense multitude which filled the church 
of St. Peter; he took the book of the Apostles 
in his hands, raised it above his head, mounted 
the tribune, and said, “I swear upon the word 
of God, that I have not committed the crimes 
ot which the Romans have accused me.” 
On the next day the king received the final 
recompense of all that he had done for the 
court of Rome. He went in great pomp to 
the cathedral, where the pope, clothed in his 
sscerdotal ornaments, waited for him with his 
clergy, and there in the presence of the lords, 


and istrates of the city, the holy 
Pither phased on fis head a crown of iron, and 


eid in a lond voice, “To Charles Augustus, 
erowned oe hand of God, Emperor of the 
Romans, li »” Lengthened accla- 


and : 
mations resounded beneath the vaulted roof of 
Se. Peter's, and the assistants repeated, “ Life 
Charles ed 
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the hand of God Emperor of the Romans.’ 
Then Leo prostrated himself before the new 
sovereign, and adored him, according to the 
usage of the ancient Cæsars, recognizing him 
as his legitimate sovereign and the defender 
of the church. 

Thus was re-established, after an interval 
of three hundred and twenty-four years, the 
dignity of Roman Emperor, extinct since the 
year of our Lord 476. When the ceremony 
was completed, Charlemagne made immense 
donations toth® churches of St. Paul, St, Joha 
the Lateran, and St. Maria Majora; he gave 
to the church of St. Peter, two tables of silver, 
chalices, perfume pans, and vases of gold en- 
riched with precious stones, and allowed great 
sums for lighting it, and for the maintenance 
of its priests. 

On his return to France, the new emperor 
was occupied in arranging the affairs of church 
and state; he convoked at Aix-la-Chapelle a 
national council, at which Paulin, patriarch 
of Aquileia, assisted as the legate of the pope; 
and amongst the rules established by it, one 
of the most remarkable was in reference to 
the rural bishops. It is decreed in the name 
of Charlemagne, in the following terms ; “We 
have been frequently beset by complaints 

inst the rural eae not only by the 
clergy, but even by thé laity. The popes, 
the predecessors of Leo the Third, have de- 
clared in several synods, that these ecclesias- 
tics have not the power to ordain priests, dea- 
cons, and sub-deacone; that they are not per- 
mitted to dedicate churches, consecrate vir- 
gins, no” administer the rite of confirmation; - 
they even induced our predecessors to con- 
demn them all and send them into exile, no 
matter what might have been the purity of 
—— — i b i 

t Consequently, by the authority of the pon- 
tiff ah now vere the Holy Bee, and fol- 
lowing the advice of our prelates, and other 
subjects, we decree, that rural bishops shall 
not for the future exercise any episcopal fune- 
tions under pain of deposition.” 

At this period, the metropolitan Fortuna- 
tus, sent deputies to Rome, to solicit the me- 
diation of Leo, and to implore the intervention 
of the emperor with John, duke of Venice, 
and his son Maurice, who wished to drive 
him from his See. The pope received favour- 
ably the letters, and presents of the arch- 
bishop, and promised the envoys to obtain for 
their master the protection of the emperor. 
Leo determined in fact to undertake a new 
journey to France, to negotiate this affair, 
and to obtain from the prince several other 
decisions touching the temporal interests of 
the Holy See; but fearing to be arrested in 
his project, by the duke of Venice and his 
son, he availed hir self of the superstition of 
the times, to lull suspicion. He caused it to 
be rumored about that the Christ of Mantua 
had shed drops of blood, which performed nu- 
merous miracles, and under pretence of assur. 


ing himeelf of the realit these prodigi 
* went to that city and from thenee passed 


; | seeretly into France. 
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Charlemagne was then at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
When he was informed of the arrival of the 
pope, he immediately sent his son Charles as 

as St. Maurice,in the Valois, to meet him, 
whilst he himself went to Rheims to receive 
him. They passed eight days together in the 
consideration of pae political and religious 
questions. Final y the pope retired, laden 
with presents. harlemagne accompanied 
him ugh Bavaria, as far as the city of 
Bae iaaa i 
ə time after, the empéror, perceiving 
the appearance of death, segerabled at Thion- 
ville his principal lords, and in their presence 
divided his states between his three sons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Louis. In this division, 
the emperor made no mention of the dutchy 
of Rome, of which he reserved to himself the 
disposition. He read his will; and after hav- 
ing made the grandees of his court swear to 
its execution, he sent it to the Holy See, that 
the pope might affix to it his signature to con- 
firm its — 

The secretary of the prince wrote at the 
same time to Leo in favour of the metropolitan 
Fortunatus, who had been driven from his 
See by the Venetians and Greeks. He be- 
sought him in the name of his master to give 
to the persecuted prelate, the church of Pola 
in Istria, which waœ vacant by the death of 


the bishop Emilian. The pontiff complied with | be 


the request of the emperor, with the reser- 
vation, however, that if Fortunatus should 
return to his diocese of Grada, he should re- 
store the See of Pola, without retaining any 
of the property belonging to that church. In 
his rep y he added ; “Since you desire to pre- 
serve for this unworthy prelate, temporal goods 
and honours, we beseech you also to take care 
of his soul; for the fear with which you in- 
spire him, will without doubt compel him to 
ceform his morals, which cause shame am 
the faithful. Our affection for your sacre 
person, and our desire to contribute to the 
safety of your soul, induce us to give you this 
advice; for even we ourselves have been led 
intoerror, and we ask pardon of God for having, 
in former times, accepted presents from this 
priestly debauchee. The ecclesiastics of your 
court have been gained by the gold of Fortu- 
natus, and those who have dared to defend 
him, will answer before God for the dis- 
orders which he shall commit in the diocese 
—— you have ordered me to confide to 


In the following year, (809,) a new council 
was held at Aix-la-Chapelle, by order of 
Charl ne, to determine the attributes of 
the Holy Spirit. Bernard, bishop of Worms, 
and Abelard, abbot of Corbie, were sent to 
Rome to carry to the po the decision of 
the council, drawn up by rde, abbot of 
St. Michael, at Verdun, and in which the 
fathers proved’ by Holy Scriptures and the 
opinions of the ancients, that the Holy Spirit 
— from the Son as well as from the 

ather. The deputies of the monarch pre- 


sented their instructions to Leo and entered | ed b 


with nim into grave discussions, without be- 
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ing able to indyge him to approve of the ae. 
— of the French — 

But the holy father always presented in dis- 
cussion an exemp mildn ess and i 
keeping within bounda in refuting questions 
which he did not think just. He agreed with 
them, that we are not permitted to pronounce 
against the usages of other churches, and that 
no man can advance a positive opinion on 
religious matters, which always contain in- 
comprehensible mysteries. “The holy dark- 
ness in which Christ has veiled his mysteries, is 
too thick, added he, for us to undertake to dis- 
sipate it; we shouid confine ourselves to — 
clear and palpable, and not jump into the 
abyss of theology from which no human mind 
is able to sally.” He applauded the decretals 
of Charlemagne, by which the prelates of the 
Gallican church were prohibited from hunt- 
ing, shedding the blood of Christians or pagane, 
and having several legitimate wives; 
which prohibited priests from saying mass 
without communi lves, as was gene- 
rally practised at that period. He applauded 
the emperor for having interdicted doctors in 
theology from introducing new into the 
iun — — — — aud Ra- 
phael ; he particularly praised him for having 
—— from taking the veil under 
twenty-five years of age, and also clerks from 
ing made priests under thirty, and all ec- 
clesiastics from employing pious frauds to 
deceive the credulity of the sumple, from sur- 
rendering themselves to magical operations, 
from being addicted to intemperance, and from 
selling to the faithful permission to get drank 
at taverns. Finally, he declared that the 


rince had acted under the guidanee of the 
pirit, in fixing two rodica ical periods for the 
holding of provincial councils, and in esta- 
blishing severe rules of conduct for the regu- 
lar and secular clergy. 

These rules were neither the first nor the 
only ones which had already been published 
in Gaul upon ecclesiastical matters. The 
great emperor, who embraced in his vast con- 
ceptions all the spiritual and material amelio- 
tations of his powerful empire, had already 
written an entire volume of capitulanes on 
every species of religious pis but with- 
out having attained the end which he had pro- 

sed, the repressal of the numerous abuses 
introduced by the priests. Then all was mix- 
ed up, confounded in the most deplorable man- 
ner, rights and daties, privileges and charges; 
there was nothing everywhere but the op- 
pressed and their oppreseors. The immuni- 
ties of the clergy shackled at each step the 

rogress of the civil power, which, in its turn, 
requently clutched the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction.: It was necessary then to use a eala- 
tary prudence in introducing any reform into 
society, and to induce the priests to con 
to contribute at least a part-of their ime 
mense — me wants of bar state. Ar 
mies were clergymen, in retorn, 
bishoprics and abbeys were —— direet- 
— or the favourites of pri 


princes. 
The 8, composed of men interested in 
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preserving this order of things, offered invin- 
cible obstacles to the wishes of the emperor, 
and we should not be astonished, that not- 
withatandi 
pope, the French bishops were unwilling to 
agree with his opinion, but continued vo teach 
that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son. 
as well as the Father. 


Charlemagne died before the return of his 


embaseadors; the hand of God weighed 
heavily on the powerful monarch, whose fore- 
head wasadomed with the crown of emperors 
and kings. By his exploits, he had placed the 
kingdom of France in the first rank of nations, 
and by his fanaticism had augmented the 
power of the Holy See, enriched churches and 
monasteries, and laid the foundation of that 
— atie power — — in the 
ollowing ages over Ita urope, the entire 
world, and which trampled the people beneath 
the most frightful tyranny. But this zealous 
defender of the pontiffs carried to his tomb 


the force which repressed religious factions, 
and which inspired in priests and monks a 
salutary terror. 


At this period, hyprocrisy, avarice, luxury, 
were the sole virtues of the ecclesiastics ; so 
that the great king being dead, they wished 
to overthrow the severe rule of Leo and foment 
eres against his life. But warned by 
terrible experience of the re which sove- 
reigns incur who have excited hatred against 
them, the pope guarded against their plots, 
arrested the conspirators and had them exe- 
cuted in front of the of the Lateran. 
The women were exiled, the children of the 
gnilty ahut up in the mogasteries of Rome, 
and all their goods confiscated for the benefit 
of the Holy See. Still the terror which this 
new conspiracy against him had induced, in- 
jared his health; he became dangerously ill 
and died in 816, after a pontificate of twenty 
years, five months, and sixteen days. 

Leo, who twice fell beneath the vengeance 
of the priests, still showed himself prodi 
towards them ; he heaped up wealth on the 
monks and clergy by making to the churches 


the wisdom of the advice of the ' 
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such magnificent offerings as to excite the in 
dignation of the people. He employed four 
hundred and fifty-three pounds weight of gold 
for the pavement of the confessional of St. 
Peter, and enclosed the entrance to the sanc- 
ay by a balustrade of silver, weighing five 
han and seventy-three pounds. He rebuilt 
the baptistery of St. Andrew, surrounded it 
with columns of porphyry, and in the midst 
of the baptismal! fonts he placed a column of 

ld which sustained a silver lamb. Then 

e ornamented the windows of the church of 
the Lateran with glass of divers colours, a 
luxury unknown before that period. All these 
offerings to the churches of Rome amounted 
to more than eight hundred pounds weight of 
goid, and twenty thousand of silver, a sum so 
enormous, that we should doubt the reglity 
of these expenses, if they were not attested 
by the most trustworthy historians. Leo 
was placed among the saints in 1673, and his 
name was added to the Roman martyrology. 

Cardinal Baronius contests the miracle of 
the bloody hand as happening during the pon- 


tificate of Leo the First; he affirms that Leo. 


the Third was the firet pope who introduced 
the custom of giving the foot to be kissed in- 
stead of the hand, because he felt one day 
carnal sensations under the impress of the lips 
of a Roman lady. ‘Rare example of Chris- 
tian humility,” exclaims the cardmal, “an ex- 
cellent method of preventing the sensations 
of concupiscence !?? 

We should recognize in this assertion the 
hypocritical language of a priest, who endea- 
vours to conceal the pride of the popes under 
religious appearances, and we ehall attribute 
to the vanity or ambition of the bishops of 
Rome the sacrilegious custom of ee 
their feet for the adoration of the faithful. 
The successors of the apostles have always 
sought to elevate themselves above kings, and 
to constrain the people to prostrate them- 
selves before them; for from the very first 

s of the church, the prelates have exacted 

t the faithful should kneel to receive their 

benediction. 





THE NINTH CENTURY. 


STEPHEN THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST POPE. 


Reflections on the Ecclesiastical history of the ntnth century—Election of Stephen the Fifth— 
His — France—The Emperor Louis receives him with great honours—Hts return to 


Art the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Holy See found itself freed from the ks of 
the Greek emperors, the exarchs of Ravenna 
and the Lombard kings. The popes by crown- 
ing Charlemagne emperor of the West, had pro- 
cured for themselves powerful and interested 
protectors in his succeseors, who, in order to 
maintain their tyranny over the people, com- 
) elled all the bishops to submit, without any 


examination of them, to the decisions of the 
court of Rome. 

But a strange change was soon seen at work 
in religion ; holy traditions were despised, the 
morality of Christ was outraged ; the ortho- 
doxy of the church no longer consisted in any 
thing but the sovereignty of the pope, the 
adoration of i and the invocation of 
saints; in sacred emging, the solemnity of 
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and the pomps of ceremonies ; in the 
consecration of temples, splendid churches, 
monastic vows and pilgnmages. 

Rome imposed its fanaticism and its super- 
stitions on all the other churches; morality, 
faith and true piety were replaced by cupidity, 
ambition, and luxury; the ignorance of the 
clergy was so profound that a knowledge of 
the singing of the Lord’s prayer, the creed, 
and the service of the mass was all that was 
demanded from princes and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. The protection which Charlemagne 
‘had granted to letters was powerless to change 
the shameful habits of the priests, and to draw 
them from the incredible degradation into 
which they had been plunged ; and the popes 
who wished to rear capable subjects, were 
obliged to educate in their own palaces, chil- 
dren who displayed an aptitude for learning. 

Stephen the Fifth, who was of one of the 
most considerable families of Rome, was ad- 
mitted into the patriarchal palace, according 
to the custom of the age, to obtain his educa- 
tion. The pontiff Lea ordained him sub-dea- 
con, and afterwards conferred on him the dia- 
conate, when he had po tha* the young 
ecclesiastic was worthy of his protection from 
the constant application he gave to his stu- 
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dies. 

After the death of the pope, Stephen united 
in his favour the unanimous suffrages of the 
olergy, the grandees and the people, and was 
designated as his successor upon the throne 
of St. Peter. The first act of the new pontiff 
was to send legates to the new emperor to 
ask an interview with bim. 

This step was necessary for the interests 
of the Holy See, which was threatened by the 
emperor of the East, and as the danger was im- 
minent, Stephen determined to go himself to 
France without waiting for the return of the en- 
voys or the reply of Louis. The French mon® 
arch having learned that the holy father was on 
his way to his kingdom, immediately despatch- 
ed messengers to his nephew Bernard, king o 
Italy, with orders to accompany the pontiff 
across the Alps; at the same time he sent 
embassadors and guards who should serve as 
his escort to Rheims. 

On the arrival of Stephen. the emperor or- 
dered the great dignitaries of his kingdom, the 
arch-chaplain Hildebald, Theodulph, bisho 
of Orleans, John, metropolitan of Arles, an 
several other prelates to go to meet the 
with great ceremony. He himself advanced 
with his court as far as the monastery of St. 
Remi, and as soon as he perceived the pontiff, 
he dismounted from his horse and prostrat 
himself before him, exclaiming “Blessed is 


order, which to t 
canons and canonesses. 
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ania teak lim by the bond, repiyings 
ephen t the , replying, 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who has caused us to 
see a second David.” They then embraced 
and went to the metropolitan church, where 
they sung a Te Duem. Both prayed for 
a long time in silence; finally, the pope 
rose, and in a loud voice thundered forth 
canticles of gladness in honour of the king 
of France. 

The next day he sent to the queen and the 
prent officers of the court the presents which 

e had brought from Rome, and the following 
Sunday, before celebrating divine service, he 
consecrated the emperor anew, placed on his 
head a crown of gold enriched with precious 
stones, and presented to him another destined 
for Irmengarde, whom he saluted with the 
name of empress. 

During his sojoum at Rheims, Stephen pass- 
ed all his days in conversing with Louis the 
Easy, on the affairs of the church, and obtained 
from him all he desired ; he even induced him 
to place at liberty the murderers who had at- 
tempted the life of Leo the Third. 

eare led to believe that the rules then made 

by the emperor, for the sham reform of the 
regular clergy, were the frait of his conferences 
with the holy father. His decrees particularly 
treated of the abuses which had been intro- 
duced into the church by canons and canon- 
esses. Since the time of St. Chrodegang, the 
first reformer of this order, the men and women 
who made a part of it had fallen into the strang- 
est depravity ; they lived together in the same 
conventa, abandoning themselves without any 
remorse, to the mogt shameless debauchery 
licentiousness, drunkenness, and idleness, and 
had even the impudence to rear up under their 
very eyes the fruits of their adalteries and in- 
cests. Louis the Easy, at the instigation of the 
pope, ordered them to inhabit separate con- 
vents, and only authorized them to hold their 
houses by the title of a common property, or 
permitted them to reunite them by day, and to 
receive persons who were agreeable to them. 
He also made rules to determine the quantity 
of food and wine that they should consume, in 
order to put an end to their gluttony. He en- 
joined on them also not to wear the monastic 
bit, and to ae one as an insignia of their 

is day serves to distingui 


Finally, the pontiff returned to Italy, laden 
with honours and presents. He did not lo 


enjoy the favour of the French monarch and \ 
of 


ntificial authority; he died on the 22d 
anuary, 817, having occupied the Holy 
See for seven months. 


i 
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PASCAL THE FIRST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND POPE, 
[A. D. 817.] 
Election of Pascal—Louis addresses remonstrances to the Romans—New donations to the Church 


—Ridicelous story of St. Cecilia—The 
Roman priests who remai 


P 
Saithful to France—Louis orders an inquiry tnto it— 


of two 


uts out the eyes and tears out the ton 
pontif 


justifies himself by oath from the murders of which he was accused—His death. 


Pascat, the son of Bonosus, reared, like his 
predecessor, in the of the Lateran, had 
received from Leo the Third, the government 
of the monastery of St. Stephen, situated near 
to St. Peter’s. He was charged with the dis- 
tnbution of alms to the poor of Rome, and 
particularly to pilgrims oho caine from dis- 
tant countries; these duties brought him in 
great wealth, which he afterwards used in 
intriguing for the papacy. 

After the death of Stephen, the Holy See 


ness and debauchery. The pontiffs were no 
Jonger content to treat on equal terms with 
princes; they refused to receive their envoys, 
and to open their m e8. 

Thus the emperor of the East, Leo the Fifth, 
and Theodore, patriarch of Constantinople, hav- 
ing sent to Pascal nuncios, instructed to com- 
consult with him in regard to the worship of 
images, the holy father refused to see them, 
and drove them in disgrace from Rome. The 
embassadors were obliged to return to Byzan- 


remained vacant some — The people and | tium with their despatches. 


the clergy having assembied, chose the priest 

who caused himself to be consecrated 
without waiting for the arrival of the envoys 
ofthe emperor. The pope, knowing the weak- 
ness of the French monarch, did not even take 
the pains to excuse himself for this want of 
delicacy ; he placed the fault upon the Ro- 
mans, who had obliged him to be consecrated 
immediately, that he might be enabled to 
« exercise his pontificial functions. Louis then 


notified the citizens of Rome, that they should | the 


be careful for the future how they wounded 
his imperial majesty, and that they must pre- 
serve more religiously the customs of their 
ancestors. 

But this easy prince soon repented that he 
had written so severely ; and in order to atone 
for his fault, he renewed the treaty of alliance 
which confirmed to the Holy See the dona- 
tions of Pepin and Charlemagne, his grand- 
father and father; he even augmented the 
domains of the charch, and recognized the 
absolute sovereignty of the pontiff over seve- 
tal patrimonies of Campania, Calabria, and 
the countries of Naples and Salermo, as well 
as the jurisdiction of the popes over the city 
and dutchy of Rome, the islands of Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Sicily. As to this last province, 
the presumption is, that it was added by an 


act of fraudulent interpolation ; for it is certain , ent to cause 


Pascal, encouraged by the eulogiums of 
Theodore Studitus, a zealous adorer of im- 
ages, had the impudence, after this excess of 
audacity, to send legates to Constantinople to 
order the emperor and patriarch to re-estab- 
lish the worship of images. The prince in his 
turn, used reprisals upon the envoys of the 
pontiff ; he caused them to be whipped through 
the streets of the city, and to be avenged on 
the pope, he showed extreme severity towards 
image worshippers. 

Pascal, desirous of sustaining his stru 
inst the emperor, published that all 
Christians of Constantinople, who should have 
suffered for the faith of the church, would be 
received at Rome and supported at the ex- 
pense of St. Peter; for this purpose he rebuilt 
the church of St. Praxedes and founded an 
immense monastery for the orientals, where 
divine service was celebrated by day and night 
in the Greek language; he bestowed on the 
cbnvent large revenues in lands and houses; 
he ornamented splendidly the interior of the 
church, and placed on the high altar a taber- 
nacle of silver weighing eight hundred pounds. 

This liberality exhausted his treasures, and 
as the faithfuP showed great luke-warmnesa 
in despoiling themselves for the benefit of 
strangers, the pope adopted a singular expedi- 
to flow into his purse. He 


le 


that at this period Sicily did not appertain to | rebuilt the church of St. Cecilia, which had 


the French princes, but made a part of the ' fallen into ruins and adorned it with 
"Finally, Louis, renouncing | magnificence; he 
to the | altar the shrine of the saint, but destitute of 


empire of the East. 
the privileges of his crown, assured 


Tigh 


then placed on the 


Romans the privilege of a free election, and | her remains. On the following Sunday he 


granted to them 


into France until after the consecration ofthe dral, and whilst he was 


rmission not to send legates | convoked the people to matins in the cathe- 


rostrated in the af- 
fliction of his soul, he feigned to fall intoa 


popes. 
The court of Rome thus became a formida- su — slumber. 


ble power; nor were the popes possessed of 
immense revenues, but the sovereigns of the 
West placed armies under their command, 
' mined empires, exterminated people in the 
name of St. Peter, and Bent the spoils of the 
vanquished to increase the wealth of the Ro- 
man clergy, and to support the monks in idle- 


ly had he fallen asleep upon his seat, 
when St. Cecilia herself appeared to him in al! 
her glory, and thus spoke to him: “ Imperial 
priests and sacrilegious pontiffs have already 
sought my mortal remains; but their eyes 
were opened in obscurity, and their hands 
have lost their way in the darkness, for God 
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had decided that it should be reserved for you 
ulone to find my body.” On speaking to hi 

these words she pointed with her hand toa 
spot in the cemetery of Pretextatus and dis- 


appeared. 

Pascal woke at the same moment, and in- 
formed the priests of this misaculous vision ; 
he then went with his clergy to the place in- 
dicated ; he himself took a spade, dug up the 
earth, and discovered the body of the saint 
clothed in a robe of tissue of gold ; at her feet 
were linen rags freshly impregnated with her 
blood, and by her side the bones of Valerian 
her husband. The pope caused these precious 
relics to be placed in a shrine glittenng with 
precious stones, and to be solemnly trans- 

rted into the church which he had founded 
in honour of St. Cecilia. - 

Ever since this miraculous discovery, the 
offerings of the faithful and the presents of 
pilgrims made the new church overflow with 
wealth, and augmented the riches of the holy 
father. 

The same miracle frequently renewed by 
the successors of the pontiff, has always en- 
countered simple and credulous men. 

“This first success,” says an old author, 
“induced the holy father to fabricate saints 
for the purpose of selling their bones to all 
Christendom, and this traffic brought him in 
large sums of money.” The writer might 
have added that this abominable traffic ex- 
tended itself promptly among the monks, who 
created thousands of saints and kept an open 
market for the sale of the bones of apnetles 
and martyrs, the wood of the true cross, of 
the hair of the secret parts of St. Joseph, St. 
John the Baptist, the Virgin &c. And we 
should add, that in after ages, during the reign 
of St. Louis, the priests the audacity ta 
sell to the duke o Anjou, the brother of the 
king—abomination and sacrilege ! !—the fore- 
skin of Jesus Christ—and to expose it in a 
church to the adoration of the faithful. 

Whilst the sovereign pontiff was occupied 
in increasing the treasures of the Holy See, the 
Mussulmen laboured to augment the extent 
of their empire, and used the rapidity of their 
conquests as an undeniable proof of the su- 
periority of their faith over that of the Chris- 
tians. The emperor Leo, imagining that the 


‘idolatry of his subjects was the sole cause of 


their continual defeats, instead of employing 
his energies in combating the Arabs, was en- 
gaged exclusively in a war against the im- 
ages. For this purpose he united with him- 
self the bitter enemies of i worship, 
John Hylas and the monk Anthorus, who oc- 
cupied themselves in ransacking and collect- 
ing all the books which treated of the aubject 
of images. The inquiry having terminated, 
the two fathers declared to the prince that it 
was incontestably proven, that the pretended 


-pretext, which compelled Christians to adore 


the representations of sacred things was no- 
where found written, Leo called in the 
triarch Nicephorus, and ordered him to de- 
elare himself against the worship of image 
and on his refusal to obey, he threatened 
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to cause all the statues which adorned the 
churches to be broken, as well as all the 
paintings which ornamented the walle. . The 
prelate — in his resistance, the ex- 
ecution soon followed the threat. Not only 
did Leo destroy the etatues and paintings 
which adorned the churches, but even per- 
— pe faithful — wet ei 
the crime of image worship. e patriarc 
Nicephorus, was exiled, aid his See E given to 
the ignorant Theodosius, who endeavoured to 
maintain the orders of sovereign, by em- 
ploying in their turn corruption and intimni 
tion, osius then convoked in council 
the most headlong Iconolastic bishops and ful. 
minated with them terrible anathemas against 
theirenemies. Some being called on to judge 
some bishops who from simplicity or igno- 
rance, followed the errors of the court of Rame, 
allowed themselves to be transported, so far 
as to strike them in full assembly with their 
feet and hands, and even with wood of 
their crosses. The fury of proselytism pushed 
them on to decree that all citizens who should 
only be suspected of image worship, should 
have their tongues cut off and their eyes torn 
out. The orthodox resisted the persecutions, 
and waited patiently until the death of Leo 
should enable them to use reprisals. 

At thia time, Lothaire, the oldest son of the 
emperor Louis, having come to Rome to be 
consecrated by the pontiff, was scandalized 
by all the disgrders which existed in the holy 
city, and particularly in the of the pope, 
which resembled a lupanar in those evil cities 
destroyed in former times by fire from heaven. 
He addressed severe remonstrances to Pascal, 
and threatened him in the name of the em- 
peror his father, to hand over an examination 
of his actions toa council. The pontiff pro- 
mised to amend his morals; but as soon as the 
young prince quitted Italy, he arrested Theo- 
dore, the primiciary of the Roman church, and 
Leo, the nomenclator, two venerable — 
whom he accused of having injured him to 
the young prince. He caused them to be 
conducted to the palace of the Lateran, and 
their eyes to be put out, and their tongues 

saved out in his own presence; he then 
handed them over to the executioner to be 
beheaded. 

The emperor Louis, having been informed 
of this bloody execution, sent the abbot of St. 
Wast, and Humphrey, lord of Coira, to make 
— against the pope; but the wary Pas- 

had already sent two legates to the court 
of France, to beseech the monarch, not to 
credit the calumnies which represented him | 
as the author of a crime in which he had no 
prusi tion. The explanations of the em- 
assadors shook the convictions of the prince ; 
still Louis sent his two commissioners to Rome 
with full powers. 

They had ~ot even time to take informa- 
tione as to the conduct of the pope; for on 
their arrival Pascal presented himself at their 
palace, surrounded by all his clergy, and 
claimed to justify himself by oath, in full 
council and in their presence. The next day 
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ae aseembied in the of the Lateran 
thirty-four bishops, sold to the Holy See, as 
well as a large number of priests, deacons, 
and monks, and before this assem ly swore 
that he was innocent of the deaths of the pri- 
miciary and the nomenclator. -The envoys 
of France then demanded that the murderers 
should be delivered up to them ; the pontiff 
refused to do so, under the pretext that the 
gailty were of the family of St. Peter, and that 
it was his duty to protect them against all the 
sovereigns of the world; besides, added he 
“Leo and Theodore were justly condemn 
for the crime of lese majesty.” 

The holy father then sent'a new embassy 
composed of John a bishop, Sergius the libra- 
rman, and Leo the leader of the militia, to con- 
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vince the monarch of the sincerity of his pro- 
tests, The emperor Louis did not judge it 
opportune, for the dignity af the church, to 
poai his investigations and researches any 
urther, fearing to find himself forced, in order 
to punieh a crime, to deliver up to the execu- 
tioner the head of an assassin pontiff. 

On their return to Rome the legates found 
Pascal dangerously sick. He died on the 
1ith of May, 824, after a reign of seven years 
and three months, and was interred in the 
‘cemetery of St. edes, the Romans P- 

sing his inhumation in the cathedral of St. 

eter. 

Pascal has since been placed among the 
saints, and: the church yearly honors his 
memory on the ‘14th of May. 





EUGENIUS THE SECOND, ONE 
[A. D. 


Election of — the Second—Journey of Lothaire to Rome—He compels the 
en 


the riches stolen from the citizens is 


HUNDRED AND THIRD POPE. 
824.] | 


to restore 


cessors—Constitutions of Lothatre—He re- 


presses the avarice and ambition of the pontiffs— Letter of the emperor Michael on the supersti- 


tions of tmages—The French bishops, assembled in council, reject the worship of images and 
refuse to submit to the authorit f the popes—Disorders and profound ignorance of the - 
clergy—Council of Rome—Death of the pontiff. 


Arter the death of Pascal the Romans were 
divided into two factions, and proclaimed two 
pontiffs. A priest named Zinzinus had on his 
side the nobles, the magistrates,eand the 
clergy: Eugenius, his competitor, presented 
himself es the chosen of the people. This 
second faction was the most powerful, and 
Zinzinus was compelled to abdicate the 
pacy, and yield his place to Eugenius, who 
seated himself on the throne of St. Peter. 
The new Ro was a Roman by birth, and 
the son of Bohemond. Anastasius, the libra. | 
rian, says formally, that the simplicity, hu- 
mility, and good morals of Eugenius, recom- 
merded him very much. 

After his ordination, his holiness informed 








the following decree before the people as- 
sembled in the cathedral of St. Peter. 

“It is prohibited, under penalty of death, 
to injure those who are placed under the spe- 
cial protectign of the emperor. 

“ Pontiffs, dukes, and judges shall render to 
the -people an equitable justice. No man, free 
or slave, shall impede the exercise of the 
right of election of the chiefs of the church 
which appertains to the Romans, by the old 
concessions made to them by our fathers. 

‘We will, that commissioners be appointed 
by the pope to advise us each year, in what 
manner justice has been rendered to the citi- 
zens, and how the present constitution shall 
have been observed. We will also, that it 


the emperor Louis of the sedition which had | should be asked of the Romans under what 


broken out at Rome of his election, and be- 
sought him to punish the guilty. The empe- 
ror sent Lothaire to obtain an exact account 
of the whole affair, and to eony n, 
the venerable Hildwyn, abbot of St. Denis, 
and archchaplain. 

The prince, on his arrival in the Holy City, 
having caused it to be announced that he 
would beat al] the complaints of citizens, en- 
tire families cast themselves at his feet, de- 
manding justice — the Holy See, and 
Lothaire was enabled to judge ior himself 
how many unjust condemnations the ún- 
worthy predecessors of Eugenius had made 
for the sole purpose of seizing upon the riches 
of the e. He ordered the holy father to 
restore to families the lands and territories’ 
which had been unjustly confiscated, and in 
order to prevent new abuses, he published 


Jaw they wish to live, in order that they may 
be judged according to the law which they 
shall have adopted, which shall be granted to 
them by our imperial authority. 

“Finally, we order all the dignitaries of 
the staie to come into our presence, and to 
take to us the oath of fidelity in these terms, 
‘I swear to be faithful to the emperors Louis 
and Lothaire, notwithstanding the fidelity J 
have promised to the Holy See; and I enga 
not to permit a pope to be uncanonically 
chosen, nor to be consecrated until he has 
renewed before the commissioners of the 
sovereigns, the oath which is now framed 
by the pontiff actually reigning, Eugenius the 
Second.” 

Aventin affirms that this constitulion re-es- 
tablished tranquillity in Rome, and put as: end 
to the disorders which had arisen in all Italy 
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throngh “the ambition, the avarice, and the 
knaveries and cruelties of the n 

On his return to France, Lothaire found 
em ors from the emperor Michael, sur- 
named the Stammerer, instracted to inform 
him of the victory which he had gained over 
the usurper Thomas, and the happy tenni- 
nation of the civil ware which had — 
the empire. The Greek envoys placed in the 
hands of Louis letters from their court in re- 
lation to the worship of images, which was 
yet the great religious question. 

“We inform you, wrote Michael, that a 
great number of priests and monks, at the in- 
stigation of the bishop of Rome, wander from 
apostolical traditions, and introduce con- 
demnable novelties into the Christian wor- 
ship. They take the crosseafrom the churches 
aad replace them by images, before which 
they light lamps and burn incense. The devo- 
tees, and simple, envelope these idols in linen 
and take them as God-parents for their chil- 
dren ; they offer them the first hair of the 
newly born, and prostrate themselves before 
neta singing canticles and imploring their 
ai 


“ Priests, in their fanaticism, scratch the co- 
lours from the pictures, and mix these profane 
matters with the wine of the eucharist, which 
they administer to the faithful. Some ecele- 
siastics deposit the consecrated bread be- 
tween the hands of the statues of stone, and 
then make the communicants take it from the 
idols themselves ; some monks dare to cele- 
brate the divine nrysteries on planks bedaubed 
with figures of saints, and they call these 
altars privileged tables. . 

“To remedy this abuse, the orthodox empe- 
ror and our bishops assembled @ council to 
decide that images should be placed in the 
churches at a proper height, to hinder fanatics 
from lighting lamps in their honour ; or offering 
to them incense, or burning hair. But the 
priests, whom this condemnable superstition 
enriches, have been unwilling to recognize the 
authorities of our synods, and have appealed 
to the See of Rome and the pontiff, in hopes 
of dividing with them the offerings of the 
faithful, have ranged themeelves on their side, 
and calumniated the Greek church. 

“We disdain to refute the infamous false- 
hoods of the bishops of Rome, and only de- 
clare to you our orthodox faith. We confess 
the Trinity of God in three persons, the incar- 
nation of the Word, his two wills, and his two 
operations. We ask, in our prayers, the inter- 
cession of the Holy Virgin, mother of God, and 
of all the saints, and we honour their relics ; we 
recognize the authority of the apostolica? tra- 
ditions and the ordinances of the six general 
councils; finally, notwithstanding our just in- 
dignation against the court of Rome, we con- 
sent to recognize its supremacy over the other 
churches. We even send to Pope Eugenius a 
Bible, a perfumed box, and a chalice adorned 
with go) and precious stones, to be offered to 
the church of St. Peter by our embassadors, 
whom we beseech you to allow to accompany 
you to Rome.” 


THE POPES 


The emperor Louis caused them to be con- 
ducted into Italy by a numerous escort, in 
which was feund Fortunatus, patriarch of 
Grada, who should have been judged by the 

tiff, for the debaucheries which had caused 

im to be driven from his See by the Venetians 
and Greeks. 

During the sojourn of the envoys of Mi- 
chael, the French bishops, Freculph and Ag 
daire, demanded from the holy father, m the 
name of Louis, authority to assemble a coun- 
cil in Gaul to examine the question of the 
images. Eugenius, not daring to refuse them 
his consent, they hastened to advise the em- 
pm vf it, who ordered the bishops of his 

ingdom to assemble at Paris, on the tet of 
November of the following year, (826.) 

In thie assembly they took izance of 
the letter addressed by- Pope Adrian to Prince 
Constantine and his mother, the em 
Irene. They blamed the pontiff for having 
ordered the Greeks to adore the images ; the 
rejected the council of Nice, and the synod 
the image worshippers, as being both sacrile- 
giouscabals. They approved of the d 
taught in the Carolin books, and called the 
replies which Adrian had addressed to Char- 
lemagne on his capitularies, impious. 

Finally, when the discussions were i 
Amilarius aid Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, 
were instructed to carry to Louis, in the name 
of the assembly, the following letter: “ Illus- 
trious emperor—Your father, having read the 
proceedings of the synod of Nice, found in 
them several condemnable things; he ad- 
dressed judicious observations on them to the 
pope Adrian, in order that the pontiff might 
censare, ‘by his authority, the errors of his 
predecessors ; but the latter, favouring those 
who sustained the superstition of th® images, 
instead of obeying the orders of the prince, 
protected the image worshippers. 

“Thus, notwithstanding the respect due to 
the Holy See, we are forced to recognize, that 
in this grave question it is entirely in error, 


and that the explanations which it has given 


of the holy books, are opposed to the truth, 
and destructive of the punty of the faith. 

‘We know how much you will suffer at 
seeing that the Roman pontiffs, those powers 
of the earth, have wandered from divine 
truth, and have fallen into error ; still we will 
not allow ourselves to be stopped by this con- 
sideration, since it concerns the salvation of 
our brethren. 

‘‘ We beseech you then, O prince ! to address 
severe reprimands to the churches of Rome and 
Constantinople, that the scandal of the double 
heresy of the adoration and contempt of 
images may fall upon them; for it is by 
loudly condemning image breakers and image 
worshippers that you will restore orthodoxy, 
and assure the safety of the people.” 

Thus the Christians of Gaul not only re- 
jected the dogma of the infallibility of the 
popes, whilst two very religious emperors, 
Charlemagne and Louis, and a t number 
of prelates, recognized that the Holy See was 
entirely deceived in the question of images ; 
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but even refused to submit to the decrees of 
an universal synod, which had nevertheless 
been approved of by the pope, and at which 
his legates had assisted. 

The Protestants logically deduce from it ais 

enoe: "If princes, bishops and councils 
could reject the worship of images as a super- 
stitious and idolatrous practice, without being 
heretics, and without incurring excommunica- 
ion, we may now fully follow this example; 
for that which is once permitted by religious 
dogmas, should be the guide of the future; 
divine laws not being enabled to be reformed 
as political are, by the caprices of man.” 
— eure — — — of ae 
in this age of darkne entirely 
destroyed ecclesiastical fiecipline: the cor- 
raptions of morals was frightful, especially in 
the convents of the monks and nuns. 

Eagenius the Second undertook to reform 
the abuses, and convoked a synod of all the pre- 
lates of Italy. Sixty bishops, eighteen priests 
and a t number of clerks and monks as- 
sembled, by the orders of the holy father. This 
assembly brought together all the ablest pre- 
lates of Italy ; their ignorance was, however, so 
profound, that they were obliged to copy the 
Po of the proceedings of a council held by 

regory the Second, to serve them as an ini- 
tiatory discourse. The following are their 
— : “Schools — be —— — 

iehopri ishes, other places, where 
they shal be recognized as T diombe. 
Cloisters shall be erected near to cathedrals, 
and it shall be enjoined on clerks to study 
there, and live there, in common, under the 
direction of a superior, named by the bishop 
of the diocese. t 

‘t Curates shall not be intrusted with the 
charge of a parish, but with the consent of the 
people ; and priests shall only be ordained for 
a single rank, in order not to be obliged to re- 
wain in secular houses, freed from all in- 
spection of their chiefs. 

“ Eeclesiastics are prohibited from engaging 
in money-lending, hunting, or the labours o 
agriculture. They shall always appear in 
public, clothed in their sacerdotal habis, that 
they may be always ready to perform the 
functions of their ministry, and that they 
may not be exposed to the insults of seculars, 
who might treat them with contempt when 
clothed in the garments of the laity. 

Prelates are expressly prohibited from 


turning to their own profit the property of 
the churches, and from levying imposts upon 
their dioceses; they are, nevertheless, per- 
mitted to accept the offerings of the faithful, 
in order to augment the riches of the church. 

“ Ecclesiastics should be exempt from a: 
pearing in courts of justice, unless their testi- 
mony should be absolutely necessary. In the 
proceedings in which they are engaged, they 
shal] be represented by advocates engaged to 
defend them, except in criminal accusations, 
when they are authorized to appear in person 
ìf the interest of the cause demands it.” 

Eugen the Second died soon after having 
resided over this synod ; he was interred ag 
. Peter’a on the 27th of August, 827. 

Ecclesiastical authors affirm that the pone 
tif himself distributed aid to the sick, to wi- 
dows, and orphans. In fact, the extreme care 
which he took, during the three years of his 
reign to provision Rome with corn from Sicily, 
caused him to be surnamed the Father of the 
Poor, a title until then disdained by his proud 
predecessors. 

The decrees made by the last council, and 
which were — a great spirit of wis- 
dom, unfortunately not the power tò re- 
form the corrupt morals of the pnests, nor to 
excite them to study. The clergy changed 
none of their vicious habits, and remained 
pan d, as before, in an ignorance so pro 
ound, that those were quoted as the best in- 
formed among the bishops who knew how to 
baptize according to the rules, who could ex- 
plain the pater and the credo in the vulgar 
tongue, and who possessed a key to the ca- 
lendar of the church. 

As to the other ecclesiasticą they were 
unable to distinguish the names of ls 
from those of devils, and solemnly invoked, in 
the litany, the names of Uriel, Ragnel, To- 
biel, Inias, Zubinac, Sabaoc, and Simill, all 
pronotnced spirits of darkness by the pontiff 


— 
In the churches, on Christmas day, they 


announced to the faithful that the Word had . 


entered the world through the ear of the Holy 
Virgin, and on Holy Friday that he had gone 
to Heaven through a gilt door. Almost all 
the priests were anthromorphites, that is, 
they believed that God was corporeal; they 
knew neither the creed of the apostles, nor 
that of the mass, nor that of Saint Athanasius, 
nor even the Lord’s Prayer. 





VALENTINE, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 827.] 
Origin of Valentine—~His education—Opinton of historians on his election—Eulogium on him— 
> His death. 


VaLEenting, a Roman by Duth; was the son 
of a citizen named Peter. e had been 
brought op in the palace of the Lateran, and 
the pontiff, 


Vor. I 


the First, had ordained | 
2C * 


him sub-deacon as a reward for his assiduity 
in his studies. Eugenivus the Second, then at- 
tached him to his person, and exhibited for 
him so lively an affection, that the Romans 


affirmed that the pontiff was the true father 
of Valentine. -He consecrated him archdea- 
a gave him absolute authority over all the 
ecclesiastics of his court, and heaped upon 
him richesand favour. The — jealous of 
the power of the favourite, 8 infamous 
stories about him, accusing him of having 
criminal relations with the pope. 

The influence of Valentine was neverthe- 
less so great, that after the death of his pro- 
tector, he was elevated to the Holy See by 
the suffrages of the clergy, the grandees, and 
the people. z : 

Some authors affirm that his election was 
not exempt from the intrigues employed at 
all times by ecclesiastics who coveted the 
tiara. They cite in support of their asser- 
tion, that the priests eho elected Valentine 
chief of the church, feared so much lest an- 
other pope should be proclaimed by those of 
an opposite faction, that they hastened to en- 
throne him before having even consecrated 
him, an action contrary to all the customs of 
the church; and — thoy — the 

eo na n before having or- 
dain him — Others maintain, on the 
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other hand, that the new pontiff his 
own election with ali his power, and that they 
were obliged to remove him by force from the 
church of St. Comus and §t. Damian, where he 
had concealed himself, in order to avoid the 
high dignity to which he had been promoted. 

Anastasius, the librarian, thus expresses 
himself in relation to this pontiff: “His youth 
did not resemble that of other priests; far 
from seeking out pleasures and play, he 
avoided dissipation, and retired into solitade, 
in order to abandon himeelf entirely to the 
study of wisdom and religion. Thus he be- 
came the model which mothers offered to the 
consideration of their children, and he ac- 

uired a reputation for holiness among the 
aithful of Rome.” 

Elevated to tife chair of the apostle, where 
he appeared but for a moment, Valentine ex- 
hibited to the faithful the admirable virtues 
of Christianity united to a spirit of tolerance ; 
bat death, which respects neither merit 
dignity nor greatness, soon struck him, an 
the church lost one of its best pontiffs on the 
— of October, 827, after a reign of five 
weeks. 





GREGORY THE FOURTH, ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH POPE. 
Election of Gregory—Violent dispute between the pope and the monks of the Convent of Farsa 


—The commissioners of Louis condemn the pope to restore the 


See—Revolt of the children of Louis—Gre 
a monastery—Generosity of the king to the 


Garcory was a Roman by birth, and the son 
of a patrician named John. The pontiff Pas- 
cal had conferred on him the sub-deaconate 
and the priesthood. 

Platinus relates, that after the death of 
Valéntine,-the deacon Gregory, elevated to 
the throne of St. Peter by the unanimous suffra- 

of the clergy and the people, at first re- 
used this high dignity. apebroch atfirm 
on the other hand, that Gregory, of a low an 
` perfidious character, was supposed to have has- 
tened the death of his predecessor, and only 
obtained the See by intrigue and violence. 
“The Romans,” says this historian, “did not 
wish to consent to his ordination through fear 
of offending the emperor Louis, and they sent 
embassadors to the monarch, to beseech him 


to name commissioners who should be in-| had 


structed to examine into the validity of the 


election. When the French envoys came to | 


the holy city, the politic Gregory loaded them 
with ——— bought their frendship and ob- 
tained a confirmation of his title to the pope- 
dom. He was consecrated in their presence 
on the eve of the Epiphany, in the church of 
St. Peter. Nevertheless, the emperor, some 


is deposed and shut up # 


betrays him— 


oman church—Death of Gregory. 


From that time Gregory vowed an implaca- 
ble hatred to the prince, the effects of which 
we shall see in the latter years of his reign. 

He first occupied himself by repairing the 
churches of Rome which had fallen into ruins ; 
he built numerous monasteries, which he en- 
dowed with immense wealth tom from the 
people by the sword of kings or the knavery 
of priests. He then transported into one of 
the galleries of the church of St. Peter, the 
body of Gregory the Great , he placed it under 
the altar of an oratory dedicated to that saint, 
and of which the niche was of Mosaic upon a 
basis of gold. The fete of this pontiff was 
celebrated every year in thischapel, and during 
the ceremony the faithful kissed the palhum, 
the reliquary, and the girdle with which he 
been buried. The bodies of Saint Sebas- 
tian and St. Tiberius were deposited in the 
same —— 

Gregory the Fourth rebuilt the church of 
St. Mark and decorated it magnificently ; he 
placed on the high altar a tabernacle of silver 
weighing a thousand pounds, and transported 
into the sanctuary the body of St. Hermer. 
Before the inhumation of the saint he cut off 


time after, enlightened by the reports of his | one of his fingers, which he sent as a present 


ministers, as to the conduct of the pontiff, 


wrote him a severe letter, and threatened to 


Capoa him if he did not repair the scandal 
of his election by exemplary conduct.” 


A o 


to Eginhard, the old secretary of Charlemagne. 
Still the care which he took to reconstruct 
temples which were in ruins, did not hinder 


i him from extending his solicitude to temporal 
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affairs; he rebuilt the walls of Ostia and for- 
tified the port which had been dismantled b 
the Saracens, in their incursions on the islands 
or shores adjoining the month of the Tiber. 
This city was surrounded by high walls, de- 
fended by bastions and deep ditches ; he shut 
it up by immense gates furnished with port- 
callises, and placed upon the walls a ies 
of catapulta to hurl stones, and formidable 
machines designed to repel the attacks of the 
ay: The new city was named Gregorio- 
polis. 

During the sojourn of the commissioners of 
the emperor in Rome, Ingoalde, abbot of Far- 
sa, brought to them a letter from Louis, which 
commanded them to examine with impar- 
tiality, the complaints brought against Popes 
Adrian and Leo, who were accused: by the 
abbot of the monastery of St. Mary, of having 
seized upon five domains of great extent be- 
longing to his convent. Ingoalde pressed 
upon the embassadors the steps which had 
been already taken during the pontificates of 
ees Pascal and Eugenius, and represented 
to them, that not having been able to obtain 
justice he had finally appealed to the emperor. 

The commissioners advised the pope of the 
orders they had received, and summoned him 
to be represented before their tribunal. An 
advocate immediately sent from Rome to 
present the defence of the Holy See; he re- 
jected the claim of Ingoalde as derogatory to 
the dignity of the pope, and solemnly affirmed 
in the name of Gregory, that the property 
in dispute had never belonged to the mon- 
astery of St. Mary. The abbot rising from his 
seat, called the pontiff and his defender sa- 
cnilegious and liars; he showed the titles of 
the donations-which had been made to his 
convent by King Didier, and which had been 
confirmed by Charlemagne. 

Upon proof so authentic, the commission- 
ers were obliged to condemn the court of 
Rome to restore the property which it had 
unjuetly seized; but the lawyer refused to 
sabii to their decision, and the pes ap- 

— of this resistance, declared | t he 
Mines f would go to France to break down 
the jadgment of the commissioners. Notwith- 
standing this declaration, the prince ordered 
that the judgment pronounced against the 
Holy See should be executed without delay. 
Ingoalde was put in possession of the terri- 
tones, and the deed which conferred them 
upon him was deposited in the archives of 
Farea, in confirmation of the rights of the 
roonastery. 

Gregory had already swom an implacable 
hatred to Louis, on account of the menaces 
which he had addressed to him on his elec- 
tion; this last affair transported him with 
fury, and he no longer kept any guard over 
his conduct towards the monarch. He first 
excited the children against the father ;‘then, 
when Lothaire was in full revolt, he came 
into France to aid the cause of the prince, 
and to insure the success of the rebellion, 


cing the guilty sons under the protection 
of be chee T! P 
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The Chronicle of $t. Denis, in speaking of 
these events, affirms “that the demons of hell 
animated all the children of Louis, and that 
Satan himself came in the person of the bishop 
of Rome, under the charitable pretext, as if he 
wished to re-establish peace between the em- 
peror and his children, but in reality to ex 
communicate the monarch and the bishops | 
who opposed the execrable wishes of these 
— Sn iad ER 

soon as Grego seed the 

the prelates who ed fBithfal to the * 
fortunate Louis, wrote to him to compel him 
to leave France. They recalled to his recol- 
lection the oaths which he had made to the 
monarch ; they reproached him with the trea- 
son of which he was guilty in coming to trouble 
his kingdom, and mix himself up in the af- 
fairs of state, which were not within his cóm- 
petency ; and declared that if he should under- 
take to lay au interdict on them, they would 
return against him the excommunications and 
anathemas, and would solemnly depose him 
from his sacred functions. 

The pontiff, alarmed at this formidable o 
position’ resolved to quit France, and was al- 
ready preparing to return to Rome, when two 
monks, creatures of Lothaire, placed before 
him the passages from the fat ers, and the 
canons of the Italian councils, which declared 
him to be the supreme judge of all Christians. 
Then pride triumphed over fear, and his bold- 
ness no longer knew any. bounds. He dared 
to write to the bishops of the emperor’s party 
a letter in which he elevates the power of the 
Holy See above thrones, and maintains that 


.those who have been baptized, no matter what 


their rank, owe to him entire obedience. “If 
I have sworn obedience to the king, I cannot 
better fulfil] my oath than by restoring peace 
to the state; and you cannot accuse me of per- 
jury, who are yourselves guilty of that crime 
towards me.” 

On his side, Lothaire spread abroad procla- 
mations against his father, but in terms less 
vehement than those of the sovereign pontiff; 
he only wished, haassured the world, to pun- 
ish the evil counsellors by whom his father 
was surrounded and to prevent the tranquillity 
of the kingdom from being compromised by 
their senseless advice. 

Under pretext of designating to the emperor 
the men whom he should exile from his court, 
Gregory went to the camp of the emperor to 
re-establish concord, according to the max- 
ims of the gospel, between the father and his 
children. He remained several days with the 
emperor, and whilst making protestations to 
him of unutterable devotion, he was assur- 
ing himself of the defection of the troops by 
presents, promises, or threats; and on the very 
night of bis departure, all the soldiers went 
over to the camp of Lothaire. 

The next day, Louis having been informed 
of this odious treason, perceived that he could 
no longer resist the criminal projects of his 
sons; he called together the faithful servants 
who remained about his person, went to the 
camp of the princes and delivered himself 
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into their hands. The plain on which these | 
events occurred lies between Basle and Stras- 
burg; since that time it has been called “the | 
plain of falsehood,” in remembrance of the | self to aid him against his sons, and loaded 
infamy of the pontiff. with presents the envoys of ce. The 
Louis was received by his children with | weak Louis consented to forget the past; he 
great demonstrations of respect ; shortly after- | pardoned his children, and even carried his 
wards, however, he was separated from Ju- | indulgence so far as to interpose his authority 
dith, his wife, who was intrusted to the guar- ' to protect the Holy See against his son Lo- 
dianship of Louis, king of Bavaria ; then, at | thaire, who, furious at the new treason of the 
the instigation of Gregory, they declared him pope, had ordcred his officers to treat with 
a prisoner, and deprived of the imperial dig- | great severity the priests of the Roman church, 
nity. He was then despoiled of his royal orna- | and even the holy father himself. 
ments, clothed in the garb of a public penitent, | Louis thus wrote to his son: “Recollect 
and constrained in the presence of an immense | printe, that in bestowing on you the kingdom 
multitude, to confess witha loud voice, crimes of Italy, I have recommended to you to have 
that he had never committed. Lothaire con- | the greatest respect for the holy Roman church, 
fined him in the monastery of St. Medard, at land that you have swom to defend it against 
Soissons, seized upon the sovereign authority, | its enemies, and not to leave it exposed to the 


Gregory protested, on oath, the purity of his 
itatoa renewed the aseurances of his de- 
votion to the person of the king, pledged him- 


and caused the clergy, the lords, and the army 
to take an oath of allegidmce to him as empe- 
ror of the West and king of France. 

After having directed and consecrated this 
infamous usurpation, the pope returned in tri- 
— into Italy. But the authority of the 

iidren of Louis was not of lo uration ; 
the people, indignant at the conduct of Lo- 
thaire, revolted against him and re-established 
the emperor upon the throne. In his turn, 
Louis resolved to be revenged on the pontiff, 
and sent immediately to Rome, St. Anscairu 
the metropolitan of Hamburg, accompanie 
by the prelates of Soissons and Strasburg, and 
the count Gerald, for the purpose of interro- 

ting the holy father as to the part which he 

d taken in the conspiracy of the French 
princes. 





outrages of strangers. Putan end then to the 
violence of your soldiery against the clergy of 
Rome. I command you to prepare food and 
lodging for my retinue and myself; for I am 
about to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
apostles, and I hope that by the time of my 
arrival in the holy city all complaints against 
your trocps will have ceased.” 

The noble and generous condact of Louis 
in this matter, serves to blacken for ever the 
memory of the exer ne pone who used 
religion as a plea to arm childreg against their 
father ! 

This cowardly, knavish, perfidous, and sacri- 
legious priest, destitute of principles and faith, 
occupied the chair of St. Peter for sixteen 
years. He at last died in the beginning of the 


| year 844. 





SERGIUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


844.) 


History of Sergius, surnamed the Hog’s Snoùt—Troubles caused by the election 


Journey of King Louts to Rome—Boldness of the ponti 
his brother publicly sell the offices of the church—The 


the emperor—Louts ts crowned king of the Lombards—The rape of the beautiful E 


of — 

—His election ts confirmed—He and 
oman people take the oath of fidelity to 
rmengarde, 


daughter of Lothatre—Division between the emperor and his brothers—Council of Paris— 


Nomenoes seizes u 
Miracle of Monte Cassino—Death of Sergius. 


Srrcrvs was a Roman by birth. He had 
Jost his father at a very early age. His mo- 
ther took great pains with his education. Uh- 
fortunately she was carried off by an epidemic, 
and the gonn Sergius remained an orphan. ° 

eo the Third admitted him into the 
echool of the chanters, where he distinguished | 
himself by his rapid progress and hie great 
aptitude for work. His protector, having taken 
him into his favour, made him an acolyte ; 
Stephen the Fourth then made him a sub- 


deacon, and Pascal the First, ordained him a | Se 


riest of the order of St. Sylvester ; finally, 
regory the Fourth made him an archpriest. 
On the death of this pontiff, the lords and 


kK See Catholic E pen 


the sovereignty of Brittany—Incurstons of the Saracens into Italy—- 


the people assembled together to choose his 
successor. But the number of those ambitious 
of the office was so great, that perties were 
undecided and did not choose any of the com- 
petitors. The brother of Sergius, skilfully 
availing himself of the disposition of their 
minds, spread the name of the archpriest 
among the people, and his partizans pro- 
claimed that Sergius was alone worthy of the 
tiara. The voters, thus taken by surprise, 
immediately gave their suffrages to the happy 
rgius. T 

A deacon named John, also intrigued for 
the chair of St. Peter; furious at having failed 
in his projects, he put himself at the head of 
CLO henenm "OC 
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soldiers avd forced the gates of the palace to 
te a new election. The prelates and 

e people precipitated themselves on these 
disorganizers in the patriarchal residence ; 
they the deacon from the church in 
which he had taken refage, drove off his par- 
tizans, and finally, when the tumult was ap- 

d, the citizens of Rome went to the 
church of St. Martin, which was the residence 
of Sergius. He was conducted with great 
honours to the palace of the Lateran; an im- 
mense crowd of priests and monks followed 
him, singing sacred hymns, and on the same 
day he was solemnly consecrated and en- 
throned in the presence of the people. 

Anastasius relates, that during the night 
succeeding this important ceremony “there 
fell so great a quantity of snow, thatthe holy 
city appeared on the next day to be clothed 
in a spotless robe, as a sign of rejoicing, and 
a favourable presage for the new reign.” 

Before his election the pope called himself 
Os Porci, Hog’s Snout. After the consecration 
he changed this ridiculous name, and took 
that of Sergius. To this circumstance is at- 
tributed the origin of the usage which is still 
preserved by the popes, of choosing a new 
name on mounting the Holy See. 

The deacon John, as a punishment for his 
revolt, had been confined in a close prison ; 
the istrates charged to judge him wishe 
to send him into exile; the clergy, always 
more severe than other men, thought this pun- 
ishment too light, and asked that his eyes and 
tongue should be torn out. Sergius opposed 
all these cruel measures, restored his prisoner 
to liberty, and re-instated him in his diaconate 

In the midst of these disorders, the new pon- 
tiff, urged to receive consecration, was unable 
to wait for the consent of Lothaire to his ordi- 
nation: the emperor, irritated by this act of 
disobedience, resolved to send to Rome his eld- 
est son Louis, accompanied by his uncle, Dro- 
gon, bishop of Metz, to testify his discontent 
with the Holy See, and to prevent the future 


- consecration of popes without his authority. 


Before his departure, the young Louis was 
declared king of Italy, and Lothaire gave him 
a magnificent retinue to accompany him into 
his kingdom. As soon as Sergius heard of 
the arrival of the prince, he sent to meet him 
the magistrates of Rome, the children of the 
schools, the companies of the militia with 
their leaders, all thundering forth songs in 
honour of the young sovereign, and bearing 
crosses and banners at the head of the proces- 
sion, as was practised in the reception of the 
emperors. is traversed the holy city in 
the midst of an immense escort, and advanced 
towards the porch of the church of St. Peter 
where stood the pontiff Sergius, surrounde 

his clergy and clothed with ornaments 
ittering with gold and precious stones. 

When the king had mounted the steps of 
the church, the two sovereigns embraced, and 
both entered the court of honour, holding each 
other by the hand. Ata si of the holy 


father, the inner gates, which were of massive’ 


Silver, closed as if of their own accord; then 
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Sergius, turning towards the prince, said to 
im, “My Lord, if you come hither witha 
sincere desire to contribute with all your 
efforts to the safety of the state and — 
I will cause the sacred gates to open ; but i 
not, you shall not enter the temple of the 
apostles.” 

Still, notwithstanding the pacific assurances 
of the young monarch, the soldiers of his es- 
cort, encamped around the city, had orders to 
ravage the country, to punish the Romans for 
having ordained a pope without waiting for 
the arrival of the commissioners of the em- 
peror. The French prelates and lords even 
assembled to examine if the election of Sergius 
was regular, and if they should drive from the 

ntifical throne the audacious archpriest. 

is assembly, composed of twenty-three 
bishops, and a great number of abbots and 
lords, was eo in — at the intrigues and 
machinations of the holy father, that Angil- 
bert, metropolitan of Milan, loudly accused 
Sergius of having excited, by his ambition, all 
the disorders which desolated the holy city, 
and declared that he separated himself from 
his communion. 

Viguier also affirms that during the reign of 
Sergius, the priests enjoyed every license. He 
adds, “the pope had a brother named Bene- 
dict, a man of a brutal character, who seized 
upon the ecclesiastical and political adminis- 
tration of the city of Rome. By his avarice 
he introduced disorder every where, and wore 
out the people by his exactions. He publicly 
sold the bishoprics, and he who gave the 
highest price obtained the preference. Heat 
last rendered the usage of simony, so natural 
to the Italian clergy, that there did not exist 
in this corrupt province a single bishop or 
priest, animated 7 laudable motives, who did 
not address complaints to the ernperor to put 
an end to this abominable traffic. 

“The divine Providence, wearied of these 
abominations, sent the scourge of the Pagans 
to revenge the crimes of the court of Rome. 
The Saracens, urged on by the hand of God, 
came even into the territory of the church 
put to death a great number of persons, an 
sacked villages and castles.” 

Such was the frightful position of Rome six 
months after the enthronement of Sergius. 
Nevertheless, the young prince, seduced b 
the presents and the flattery of the pontiff, 
confirmed his election, notwithstanding the 
advice of his counsellors, and only exacted 
that the citizens of Rome should renew their 
oath of fidelity to him and his father. The 
ceremony took place in the church of St. Peter; 
th Italian and French lords, the clergy, the 
people and the pontiff, swore before the body 
of the apostle, entire submission to the em- 
peror Lothaire and his son, after which Louis 
received the crown at the hands of Sergius, 
who proclaimed him king of the Lombards. 

Drogon, bishop of Metz, who had assisted 
the Holy See in this difficult affair, received 
as a recompense for his good offices, enor- 
mous sums and the title of apostolic vicar 


with full authority oger the metropolitans of 
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the churches situated beyond the Alps, and | to send to Rome a brilliant embassy, carrying 
the right of assembling general councils. rich presents to be offered to Sergius, in ex- 
The discord which reigned among the chil- | change for the re-establishment of the royalty 
dren of the emperor Louis, was not extinguish- | of Benen. This step of the duke was very 
ed since his death, and the hatred broke out | succe@sful; the pontiff declared his preten- 
on the occasion of the abduction of the beau- | sions just and legitimate, and ordered the 
tiful Ermengarde, the daughter of Lothaire, | Breton bishops to consecrate him king under 
who was carried off by a lord named Sisalbert, | penalty of deposition and anathema. The 
a vassal of King Charles the Bald. Lothaire | duke then assembled the prelates of his pro- 
accused his brothers Charles and Louis the | vince, and by his threats forced them to exe- 
German, of having authorized the ravishment | cute the orders of the pontiff. 
of his daughter, and threatened them witha| Thus France became a bloody arena, in 
terrible war. Louis freed himself from this | which the descendants of Charlemagne dis- 
' accusation by oath; Charles, on the other | puted for the first rank, and rivalled each 
hand, having replied to his brother, that he | other in crimes and outrages. 
did not fear his threats, all the wrath of the Italy, more unfortunate still under the 
emperor was turned against him. tyranny of the s, found itself abandoned 
to assure himself of his vengeance, Lo- | defenceless to the avarice of the priests and 
thaire first undertook to re-instal upon the | the cruelty of the Saracens. 
See of Rheims the prelate Ebbon, who had| The Moors, having remounted the Tiber, 
formerly been driven from his diocese on ac- | besieged Rome and spread themselves through 
count of his crimes, and had been replaced by | the country; the churches of St. Peter and 
the celebrated Hincmar. He made Ehbbon|St. Paul were pillaged, and the magnificent 
promise to use the influence of religion to de- | altar of silver which adorned the sepulchre 
tach the people from their obedience to the | of the apostle Peter became the prey of these 
king of Neustria; he was then employed in| barbarians. They seized upon the little city 
inducing the pope to pronounce the re-instal- | of Fondi, and after having put the men to the 
lation of the unworthy archbishop. sword, they burned the city and led the women 
Sergius, obedient to the orders of the em- | into captivity. Lothaire having sent troops 
peror, wrote to King Charles, that he had cited | against them, they pitched their camp near 
the bishops Gondevand, metropolitan of Rouen, | Gaéta, waited bravely for the French and 
and Hincmar, to appear in the city of Treves, | routed them. 
whither legates from the Holy See would go, This victory augmented the power of the 
to examine, in a council, into the case of the | Saracens ; they penetrated further into Italy, 
deposed prelate. The prince opposed the | and directed their steps towards the convent 
departure of his bishops, alleging that they | of Monte Cyssino, celebrated for the immense 
were not in gafety in an enemy’s country, and | wealth which it contained. Arrived in the 
indicated the city of Paris for a place of meet- | night in sight of the monastery, the Moors 
ing. The legates having assented to this | pitched their tents on the banks of a stream, 
change, the synod assembled to judge the two | whose ford they could easily pass, and which 
relates. Ebbon did not apes before the an them from Monte Cassino, putting 
isho , and did not even send letters to excuse | off until the next day the pillage of this rich ab- 
his absence. The fathers then declared that | bey, in order that nothing might escape them. 
they would interdict him, until he appeared he monks who found themselves defence- 
before them, from, all — upon the | Jess, at the mercy of the Arabs, expected no- 
diocese of Rheims, with a prohibition to at- | thing but death. In their despair, they went 
tempt any enterprise against hia successor. | with naked feet and ashes on their head to 
Ebbon, intimidated by the sentence of the | the church of St. Benedict, to pass the night in 
synod, detached himself entirely from the poren and invoke the protection of their bless- 
cause of Lothaire, and notwithstanding the | ed founder. Then, by a brilliant miracle, at the 
solicitations of his sovereign, he refused to | moment when they thundered forth the chant 
appeal to the Holy See, and lived five years | of the sacred songs, the heavens were covered 
me in quiet and obscurity. with clouds and there fell so abundant a rain, 
he emperor having failed in his projects | that the stream became a torrent, and it was 
against the archbishop of Rheims, formed | impossible for their enemies on the next day to 
new intrigues and encouraged the revolt of | cross it! At least thus the legend relates the 
Nomenoe, duke of the Bretons. This ambi- | miraculous deliverance of the monastery. 
tious lord had levied an army against Charles | Furious at seeing their rich prey esca 
the Bald, and was desirious of being declared | them, the Saracens glutted their rage on the 
king of Brittany, notwithstanding the opposi- | inhabitants of the surrounding country. They 
tion of the bishops of the province, who were | burned the farm houses, carried off the cattle, 
devoted to the king of Neustria, and Yefused to | violated the women, and put to death by tor- 
consecrate him. In that age of superstition | ture all the monks whom they encountered ; 
and ignorance, nations regarded priests as the | finally, they ravaged all Italy until the en 
sole dispensers of crowns, and princes were | of the reign of Sorgiys. 
not recognized as legitimate sovereigns, until| The pontiff died suddenly on the 27th of 
after they had received their diadems from | January, 847, after having occupied the Holy 
the hands of bishops. Lothaire, knowing the fee for three years. He was interred at St. 
avarice of the holy father, induced the duke | Pete's. 
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In Geul, a mendicant-monk, called Gothe- 
scale, endeavoured to raise a new heresy, and 
taught the doctrine of predestination; that is 
to say, that according to his view, men could 
not correct their errors nor their habitual sins, 
on account of a hidden power which led them 
in — themselves to their destruction, 
and because God predestinated evil as well as 

" good from all eternity. The celebrated Raban- 
Maur, archbishop of Mayence, vigorously com- 
batted these pernicious doctrines and con- 
demned the heretic in several councils, re- 
gatdless of the bonds of affection which united 


~ 


them. Both had many years in the 
monastery of Fulda, of which Raban had been 
the director. 


It was from this pious retreat that the most 
illustrious doctors of the ninth century sallied 
forth to spread light through Gaul, amongst 
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others Valafrid, Strabon, and Loup de Ferrié- 
res. During twenty years Raban remained at 
the head of this celebrated community, which 
did not count less than two hundred and 
seventy monka, and caused himself to be 
cherished by all for his mildness, piety, spirit 
of concord and conciliation. Neverthele 
the love of science and of solitude, induce 
him suddenly to renounce his dignity of ab- 
bot, and he retired to Mount St. Peter, into a 
little isolated dwelling, where he composed a 
large number of very remarkable works upon 
philosophy and the different branches of sa- 
cred and profane learning. At the age of 
seventy he was named archbishop of May- 
ence. Forced, in spite of himeelf to accept 
the burthen of the episcopate, he bore it plo- 
tiously until his death, of which it would be- 
difficult to assign a certain epuch. 





LEO THE FOURTH, THE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 847.] 


Enthronement of Leo—His pride—Knavery of the 


Defeat of the Saracens by the allies of the 
cttes—Foundation of Leopolis—Death of 


Lro was the son of an Italian lord, named | 
Rodoaldus ; his parents had placed him in the 
monastery of St. Martin, situated near to the 
church of St. Peter, in order that he might 
acquire in this pious retreat a knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures. The young “religious” 
was recommended to Gregory the Fourth, who | 
took him into the palace of the Lateran and 
ordained him a sub-deacon, attaching him to 
his person. Sergius the Second also conceived 
an affection: for him ; he consecrated him a 

est of the order of ‘the Four Crowns, and 

led him with riches and honours. 

_ On the death of his protector, Leo, accord- 
ing to some authors, intrigued for eee ; 
according to others, he was elevated to the 
Holy See by an unanimous vote, and against 
his wishes; all agree, however, that after his 
election he went to the patriarchal palace, fol- 
lowed by a magnificent retinue, and that he 
presented his feet to be kissed by the clergy, 
nobility, and principal citizens. The Romans 
dared not ordain the new pontiff without the 
authority of Lothaire, and the Holy See re- 
mained vacant for twomonths. 

But the approach af the barbarians who 
threatened to besiege Rome a second time, 
determined the council of the city to wait no 
longer fot the commissioners of the emperor, 
and the was consecrated by three bi- 
shope. fas first act of the holy father after 
his en ement was to repair the church of 
St. Peter, which had been devastated by the 
Arabs. He adorned it with a cross of gold, 
with chalices and chandeliers of silver, with 


ests—Leo builds walls around Rome— 
—Ceremontes used at the dedication of new 


To Opn ni of historians in regard to him. 


tended sepulchre, tables of gold, enriched 
with precious stones and adorned with paint- 
ings in enamel, representing his portrait and 
that of Lothaire. The sepulchre was eur- 
rounded by large frames of silver, richly 
worked, and all these ornaments were covered 
by an immense tabernacle of silver, weighing 
sixteen hundred pounds. 

These embellishments and the revenues 
which he appropriated to the priests of this 
church, amounted to more than three thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen pounds weight 
of silver, and two hundred and sixteen pounds 
of gold. In order to appreciate the outrage 
of the prodigalities of the pontiff towards his 
clergy, and the insatiable avarice of the 
priests of Rome, it will be enough to relate 
two facts of that unfortunate period. “ At the 
council of Toulouse, .held in 846, the contri- 
bution, which each curate was obliged to 
furnish to his bishop, consisted of three bu- 
shels of wheat, three bushels of barley, a 
measure of wine, and a lamb, the whole va- 
lued at two pennies.” ‘The second example 
of public misery is drawn from the life of 
Charles the Bald. “The prince made an 
edict in 864 for a new oonage of money 
and as by this decree the old money was 
decried, and was no longer circulated, he or 
dered that there should be drawn from his 
coffers fifty pounds of silver, to be expendec 
in commerce.” Thus we may judge into 
what brutality and misery kings and priests 
had plunged the nations, when a ice Or a 
perfume box of a church in Rome was almost 


curtains and tapestries of precious stuffs; he | of more value than all the circulating medium 
placed in front of the confessional or the pre- | of the merchants of a great kingdom ! 
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We can with difficulty understand that 
men had descended to such an abject state, 
and that they should thus have allowed them- 
selves to be despoiled by the avarice of sove- 
reigns; we would even be tempted to doubt 
these extraordinary facts if contemporary his- 
torians did not recite them with a naiveté 
which guarantees the truth of their recitals. 

The chroniclers of the period attribute to 
the holy father the death of a terrible dragon, 
the terror of the holy city. This is the le- 

nd: “ A cockatrice of more than thirty feet 
in le by two and a half in thickness, had 
retired into a cave, near the church of St. 
Lucius, to which no one dare approach, as the 
breath of the monster caused death. The 

ntiff, however, went in a procession at the 
fosa of his clergy, to the cave where the 
cockatrice lay, and as soon as the animal 
heard the voice of the holy father, it died, 
casting forth a great quantity of flame from 
its mouth. .. .” 

This miracle did not prevent the Arabs 
from continuing their ravages upon the coasts 
of Italy, from sacking the cities and devasta- 
ting the country. Leo, fearing lest they should 
come even to Rome, and being desirous of 
placing the church of St. Peter beyond the 
reach of a sudden attack, surrounded it with 
walls and bastione, and even resolved to exe- 
cute the plan formed by one of his predeces- 
sors, of building a city near to the church. 
He first addressed the emperor Lothaire, who 
approved of the plan of a new city, and sent 
large sums to hasten the building; he then 
assembled the notables of Rome, and con- 
sulted them upon the measures necessary to 
be taken for the execution of the work. In 
accordance with their advice and the general 
interest, they brought in serfs from the cities 
and domains which belonged to the lords and 
the monasteries. 

Four entire years were employed on the 
foundation ; the pontiff visited the workmen 
daily, without being prevented by cold, wind 
or rain. At the same time he raised again 
the old walls of Rome, which had fallén into 
rbins, and constructed fifteen towers, two of 
which were placed on the banks of the Tiber, 
and peded the navigation of the river by 
great chains. The works were not yet com- 
pleted when a debarkation of the Saracens 
took place in the island of Sardinia. 

On the receipt of this news, Leo, fearing to 
be shortly besieged by the barbarians, de- 
manded aid from the inhabitants of Naple 
Amalfi, and Gaëta. His request was accede 
to, and Cæsar, the son of Sergius, the leader 
of the Neapolitan troops, was sent to lead 
troops to the pontiff to oppose the landing of 
the Saracens. The holy father came to Ostia 
to receive his allies; he received the Neapo- 
litan leaders with t demonstrations of 
friendship, and gave his feet to the soldiers to 
kiss; he then celebrated a solemn mass, and 
administered the communion to the whole 
army. Scarcely was the ceremony completed 
when the sails of the Saracens appeared on 
the sea ; the troops, excited to enthusiasm by 
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this circumstance, which they regarded as a 
happy Presse, uttered cries of joy at the 
sight of the vessels of the enemy; but the 
holy father, less confident in celestial prodi- 
gies, escaped during the night, and disgrace- 
fully returned to Rome. 

At the break of day the Saracens com- 
menced their landing ; the Neapolitans, who 
lay concealed behind the rocks, suffered a 
part of their enemies quietly to disembark, 
when they suddenly unmasked themselves, 
fell upon the Arabs and made an horrible 
carnage. Almost all were put to the sword, 
and a tempest having arisen at the same mo- 
ment, the rest of the fleet was entirely dis- 

reed. Those who landed on the neigh- 
bourne islands were pursued by the Neapoli- 
tans; some were hung to the trees in the 
forests, others were conducted to Rome, and 
compelled to labour on the walls. 

This new re-inforcement of workmen ao- 
celerated the work on the church of St. Peter, 
and the new city was completed on the 27th 
of June, 849. e holy father, wishing to 
finish his work by an imposing ceremony, 
cdnvoked all the bishops of Italy, the clergy 
of Rome, the graudees and the people, and at 
the heaa of an immense multitude he ap- 

roached the walls of the enclosure with naked 
eet and his forehead covered with ashes. 
The procession made the tour of the walls 
several times, singing hymns and . At 
each station the pontiff eprinkled the building 
with holy water, and made a prayer before 
the gates of the city; mass was then cele- 
brated in the church of St. Peter, and Leo 
distributed rich presents to the workmen, and 
even to the Saracens, who had done a part of 
the work. The dedication being terminated, 
the new city received the name of Leonine. 

The holy father was also engaged in forti- 
fying Porto, which remained exposed to the 
invasions of the infidel; but whilst he was 
occupied with these works, a great number of 
Corsicans, driven from their country by the 
Moors, took refuge at Rome, and besought the 

ntiff to take them under his rule, pledging, 

y oath, themselves and their descendanis, to 

reserve an inviolable fidelity towards the 

oly See. Leo listened favourably to their 
request, and offered them, as their residence 
the city of Porto, where they established 
themseives with their wives and children. 
He even gave them lands, cattle, horses, pro- 
visions and money. This deed of donatiou was 
confirmed by Lothaire, gnd his son, who de- 
posited it upon the confessional of St. Peter, 
in the presence of the grandees, the clergy 
and the people. At the close of this magniti- 
cent ceremony te holy father granted to the 
metropolitan Hincmar authority to wear his 
pallium constantly, an ornament of distinction 
which archbishops cculd not wear but on 
great occasions. 

The care of the pontiff was soon extended 
to the unfortunate inhabitants of Centum- 
cella, who, during forty years, had been 
driven from their city by the Saracens, and 
whose dwellings had been entirely destroyed. 
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Daring that period they had been forced to; and the Roman and French lords, vee 


take refuge in the woods, and to live as 
savage beasts. The pope, touched by their 
frightfal misery, penetrated into the retreats 
of these unfortunate beings, was prodigal to 
them of aid, and built, to receive thea anew 
city, which he named Leopolis, and solemn! 
dedicated with the same ceremonies which 
had been used for the city Leonine. In the 
following century, the city having become 
too small to contain the population, which had 
pon iously increased, the inhabitants’ aban- 

it toreturn to the ancient Centumcella 
on the sea, which they called Civita-Vecchia, 
or the old city. 

Whilst Leo was engaged in repairing the 
disasters which the Saracens had caused in 
Italy, Daniel, the chief of the militia of Rome, 
went to the emperor Louis, and accused the 

feet Gratian of having formed a plot to free 
imself from the rule of the French. This 
revelation irritated the prince against the Ro- 
mans; he assembled troops in haste, and 
without advising the pontiff or the senate of 
is propels, he entered the holy city at the 
head of his army. Notwithstanding the hos- 
tility of this movement, the pope received 
Louis with great honours upon the steps of the 
charch of St. Peter, and delivered to him a 
discourse full of unction and wisdom, asking 
from him the cause of his discontent. The 
monarch refused to reply to the observations 
of Leo, and ordered him to convoke a council 
immediately, to judge the cause of Gratian, 
who was accused of the crime. of lese-ma- 


On the day appointed, the emperor, the pope ` 


1 
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great pomp to the new palace of Leo. 
session was opened by Daniel, who appeared 
as the accuser of Gratian. The latter replied 
victoriously to all the accusations, and con- 
victed his adversary of calumny; they the 
holy father, in the name of the assembly, de- 
clared that the calumniator should be deli- 
vered over to the accused, in accordance with 
the Roman law; but at the request of Leo, 
the sentence was retracted, and the guilt 
man escaped the just punishment of his 
crime. This was the last decree made by the 


pontiff ‘i he died in the beginning of the year | 


853, after a reign of six years. 

Several Catholic authors exalt the inno- 
cence of the life of Leo, the purity of his mo- 
rals, his sincere piety, his li erality, and his 
information. Other writers, equally com- 
mendable for their information, affirm that 
the holy father founded a convent of nuns in 
his own housé, and that he abandoned him- 
self with them to the most abominable de- 
baucheries ; they accuse him of having been 
of a sordid avarice, and they cite, to sustain 
their opinion, the testimony of the celebrated 
ee oup-de-Ferriere. 

In fact, this monk, having been sent to Rome 
as an embassador, took care to fortify himself 
with magnificent presente, “ because, said he, 
without this indispensable precaution, one 
cannot approach Leo the Fourth.” Finally, 
historians maintain that the care of hia per- 
sorfal safety, and not his solicitude for the 
people, was the only moving cause of the im- 
mense works which he caused to be executed 
in the Raman province. 
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The history of the popess Joan proved by authentic and indisputable testimony—Birth of Joan— 


Openions as to her true name—Her first amour with a young m 


he disguises herself as a 


man, tn order to enter the monastery of her lover—She foes into England, where she becomes 


remarkable for her profound wisdom—Her journeys to 
to Rome—Her great reputation for holiness 


eece— De 


of her lover—She 
learning is spread thr 


oughout Ttaly—En- 


thronement of the popess— Miracles during her pou a oE consecrates and performs all 
is 


the acts of the 
with a cardinal—S 


birth in the midst of a solemn processton—Her accouchement and 


Louis the Second receives 
becomes enciente—The Visions—She ts taken with the pains of chid- 


imperial crown at her Her amours 


death—The confusion of the 


der tiests strangle her child—Ezamples of females disguised in the garb of men— 
—— i 


The 
monk 
Donne neveral — carted 2 the 
popess Joan was rega y the clergy 
even, as incontestable ; but finally, the ultra- 
montanes, understanding the scorn and ridi- 
cule which the reign of a woman might bring 
upon the church, have treated as a fable 
worthy of the contempt of enlightened men, 
the pontificate of this celebrated woman. The 
most equitable authors have, on the other 
hand, defended the eae of Joan, and 
Vox. I. 2 


Eugenia made an abbot in a monastery of Benedictines—Singular adventures of 
done Ga the See of Constantinople. On = 


have proved by the moet authentic testimony, 
that the popess illustrated her reign by the 
splendour of her abilities, and the practice of 
The fanatical Ba rds the 
anati ronius 
as a monster, whom atheists nad heretivs had 
evoked from hell by witchcraft and spells; 
the superstitious Florimond de Raymond com- 
res Joan to a second Hercules, who had 
n sent by heaven to curse Roman 


a 
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church, whose abominations had excited the 
- wrath of God. But the popese has been vic- 
toriously defended by an English historian, 
Alexander Cook ; her memory has been res- 
cued by him from the calummnies of her adver- 
serieg, and the pontificate of Joan has retaken 
its place in the chronological order of the his- 
tory of the popes. The long disputes of the 
Catholics and Protestants on the subject of 
this celebrated female, having given a power- 
ful attraction to her history ; we are compelled 
to enter upon all the detauls of a life so extra- 


— 
Behold the manner in which the Jesuit 
Labbé, one of the enemies of the popess, sent 
his cartel of defiance to the reformed Chris- 
eo ee the most formal defiance to all 
the tics of France, England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and all the countries 
of the earth, to be able to reply, with the 
slightest appearance of truth, to the chronolo- 
gical demonstration which I have published 
— the fable which the heterodox relate 
o popess Joan, an impious fable, of which 
I have overthrown the fragile foundations in 
an invincible manner. ...’’ The Protestants, 
far from being intimidated by the effrontery 
of the Jesuit, victoriously refuted all his allega- 
tions, demonstrated the falsity of his citation 
destroyed all the scaffolding of hisknavery an 
falsehood, and despite the anathemas of Father 
Labbé, they drew Joan from the imagin 
space to which fanaticism had confined her. 
in his treatise, Father Labbé accused Johr 
Huss, Jerome of Prague, Wickliffe, Luther, 
and Calvin, of being the inventors of the his- 
tory of the popess; but it was proved that 
Joan, having mounted the Holy See almost 
six centuries before the appearance of the 
first of these illustrious men, it was impossible 
they should have imagined the fable; and 
that in all these cases Marianus, who wrote 
the life of the popess more than five hundred 
years before them, could not have been able 
‘to copy it from their works. 

A history, whose moral views elevate it 
above the interests of religious sects, should 
occupy itself with the triumph of truth, with- 
out disquieting itself on account of sacerdotal 
wrath ; and besides, the existence of this cele- 
brated woman cannot inflict any blow on the 
dignity of the Holy See, since Joan during the 
course of her reign, did not imitate the knave- 
ries, the treasons, nor the cruelties of the pon- 
tiffs of the ninth century. 

Cotemporary chroniclers establish, with the 
highest degree of evidence, the period of the 
reign of Joan, and their assertions merit the 
more belief, as these historians, being prelates, 
peste and monks, all zealous partizans of the 

oly See, would have been interested in de- 
nying the appearance of a woman on the 
throne of St. Peter. It is true that several 
authors ef the ninth centnry. make no mention 
of this hereine ; but their silence is qoan 'at- 
tributed te the barbarity of the period and the 
— of the clergy. 

e af the most irrefutable proofs uf the 
existence of Joen is to be found in the decree 


ary | of a leaning against t 
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which was to be made by the court of Rome: 
hibiting the ing of Joan in the cata- 
logue of the popes. “Thus,” adds the Equi- 
table Launoy, “ it is not just to mamtain, 
the silence which has been kept on this his- 
tory, in the times immediately following the 
event, should be prejudicial to the recital 
which has been later made. It is true that 
the cotemporary ecclesiastics of the times 
of Leo the Faprth and Benedict the Third, 
through an excessive zeal for religion, have 
not spoken of this remarkable woman; but 
their successors, less scrupulous, have at las. 
uncovered the mystery. . .”’ 

More than a century before Marianus wrote 
the manuscripts which he left in the abbey of 
Fulda, different authors had already given 
several versions in relation to the pontificate 
of the popeas ; but this learned monk cleared 
up all doubts, and his chronicles have been 
received as authentic by the conscientious 
learned, who establish historical truths on the 
testimony of men whose probity and ability 
are incontestable. All the world agrees in 
recognizing Marianus as a judicious, imparti 
and truthful writer; his reputation is so we 
established, that England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many have claimed the honour of being his 
country ; and moreover, hischaracteras a priest 
and the devotion he always exhibited towards 
the Holy See, do not permit us to suspect him 
Catholic church. 

Marianus was not a weak monk, a dupe or- © 
a visionary ; on the contrary, he was very en- 
lightened, very well informed, full of firmness 
and religion, and had given incontestable 
pas of his attachment to the court of Rome, 

y defendiug, with great courage, Pope Gre- 

ry the Seventh against the emperor, Henry 
the Fourth. lt is not, then, possible to re- 
fuse the authority of such testimony ; besides, 
there did not exist a single historical fact at 
the close of the discussion, that we could not 
regard as evident. 

-Thus the Jesuits, who have endeavored to 
throw doubts over the existence of the 
comprehending the strength which the wri- 
tings of this historian gave to their adversa- 
ries, have endeavoured to accuse of incorrect- 
ness, the copies of the works of Marianus. 
Mabillon, especially, maintains that there 
exist copies, in which there iy no mention of 
the popess. To confute this assertion it is 
only necessary to consult the manuscripts in 
the principal libraries of Germany and France, 
of Oxford and the Vatican. ides, it is 
proved that the autograph manuscripts of the 
monke, which have been preserved in Frence 
for many centuries, in the erat of the 

e 


ro really contain the history of the popess 
oan. : 
It is equally impossible to admit, that a 


man of the character of Marianus Scorns 
would have filled his chronicles with an ad- 
venture 80 singular if it had not been true. 
Still, admitting that he was capable of such an 
imposture, is it probable that the popes who 
then governed'the charch, would have kept 
silence on this impiety? Gregory the Nin 
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the proudest of the pontiffe, the most impas- 
sioned in his pretensions for the infallibility 
of the Holy See, would he have suffered a 
monk to dishonour the court of Rome with so 
moch ineolencet Would Victor the Third, 
Urban the Second, Pascal the Second, co- 
temporaries of Marianus, have suffered this 
outrage with impunity? Finally, would the 
ecclesiastic writers of his age, and especially 
the celebrated Alberic of Monte Cassino, so 
devoted to the popes, have failed to rise up 
against such an infamy ? 

Thus, according to the most authentic and 
unexceptionable testimony, it is demonstrated 
that the popess Joan existed in the ninth cen- 
tory; that a woman has occupied the chair of 
St. Peter: been the vicar of Christ on earth 
and proclaimed sovereign pontiff of Rome!!! 

A woman seated in the chair of the popes, 
her head omamented with the tiara, and hotd- 
ing in her hands the keys of St. Peter, is an 
extraordinary event, of which the records of 


history offer but a singleexample. That which. 


most astonishes the mind is not, that a woman 
was enabled by her talents to elevate herself 
above all the men of her age, since heroines 
have commanded armies, governed empires, 
and filled the world with the renown of their 
wisdom, glory, and virtues; bot that Joan, with- 
out armies, without treasures, with no atheraid 
than her own mind, was sufficiently skilful to 
deceive the Roman clergy, and to cause her feet 
to be kissed by the proyd cardinals of the holy 
city, that it is which places her above al! other 
heroines, for no one beside approaches the mar- 
vellous fact of having become a female pope! 

In a life s0 extraordinary as that of Joan, we 
should relate all the events which have been 
transmitted to us by historians, and enter in de- 
‘ail into the actions of this remarkable woman. 

The following is the version of Marianus 
Scotus, of the birth of the ss:—" At the 
beginning of the ninth century, Charles the 
Great, after haviffy subdued the Saxons, de- 
sred to convert -them to Christianity, and sent 
vw England for learned priests, who could 
second him in his plans. In the number of 
the professors who passed over into Germany, 
was an English priest, aecompanied by a 
young girl whom he had taken into his family, 
to conceal her grossness. The lovers were 
obtiged to interrupt their journey, and stopped 
at Mayence, where the young English wo- 
man gave birth to a daughter, whose adven- 
tnres were one day to occupy the attention of 
fature ages; this infant was Joan.” 

We do not know exactly the name which 
the bore in her infancy. the is called Agnes 
by some authors, Gerberte or Gilberte by 
others, and finally Joan by the greatest num- 
ber. The Jesuit Sevarius maintains that she 
was also called Isabella, Marguerite, Dorothea, 
and Justa. We are not better informed as to 
the sarname which she took ; some assure us 
that she added to her name the designation 
of the English; others wish to join her to the 
name of erte; and an author of the four- 
teenth century calls her Magnanima, doubt- 
less to express the boldness and rashness of 
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Joan. These same authors present fewer 
contradictions as to the place of her birth; 
eome maintain that she was born in Great 
Britain; others designate Mayence; others 
Engelheim, a city of the Palatinate, and eple- 
brated as the birthplace of Charlemagne: 
but the greatest number agree that she was 
of English origin, was brought UP at May- 
ence, and born at Engelheim, a village situa- 
ted in the neighbourhood of that city. 

Joan was a beautiful girl, and her mind, 
cultivated by the care of a well-informed fa- 
ther, exhibited such a development, that she 
astonished by her replies all the doctors who 
approached her. ' e admiration she in- 
pired, still further increased her ardour for 
science, and at twelve years of age her in- 
struction was equal to that of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the Palatinate. But when 
she reached the age at which women begin 
to love, science was insufficient to fill the de- 
sires of her ardent imagination, and love 
changed the destinies of Joan. 

A young student of an English family, and 
a monk of the abbey of Fulda, was seduced by 
her beauty, and became desperately enamour- 
ed of her. “If he loved well,’ says the 
chronicle, “Joan on her side was neither in- 
sensible nor cruel.”? Conquered by the vowe 
of an inviolable attachment, and drawn on by 
the wishes of her own heart, Joan consented 
to fly with her lover from the paternal roof. 
She abandoned her true name, clothed her- 
self in the garments of a man, and, under the 
name of English John, followed the young 
monk into the abbey of Fulda. The supe. 
rior, deceived by this — received Joan 
into his monastery, and aced her under the 
direction of the learned Raban-Maur. 

Some time after, the constraint under which 
the lovers found themselves, induced them to 
determine to quit the convent to go into Eng- 
land to continue their studies. They soon, 
became the most erudite in Great Britain. 
They then resolved to visit new countries, 
in order to observe the manners of different 
people, and to learn their language. 

ey first visited France, where Joan, still 
wearing the frock of a monk, disputed with 
the French doctors, and excited the admira- 
tion of the celebrated persons of that period, 
the celebrated ducthess of ——— St. 
Anscairus, the monk Bertram, and the abbot 
Loup do Fenere: After this first journey, 
the two lovers determined to visit Greece. 
They traversed Gaul, and embarked at Mar- 
seilles in a veesel which carried them to the 
capital of the Hellenes. Old Athens, which 
was the most ardent focus of learning, the 
centre of seience and polite literature, pos- 
sessed still its schools and academies, and 
was quoted throughout the world for the elo- 
quence of its professors, and the profound 
knowledge of Its astronomers and natural 
philosophers. 

When Joan arrived in this magnificent 
country, she was but twenty years old, and ist 
all the splendour of her beauty; but her mc- 
nastic habit, by its amplitude, concealed her 


r 


gex irom the observation of all, and her face, 

ale from vigils and labour, resembled a 

andsome yoath, rather than a woman. 

During three years, the two English lived 
dnder the beautifal skies of Greece, surround- 
ed by all scientific illustrations, and pursuing 
their studies in philosophy, theology, divine 
and human literature, the arts, and sacred 
and profane history. Under masters so skil- 
ful, Joan fathomed every thing, learned every 
thing, explained all, and joining to universal 
knowledge a prodigious eloquence, she filled 
with astonishment those who were admitted 
to hear her. 

In the midst of her ompa, Joan was 
struck by a terrible blow. The companion 
of her labours, her cherished lover, he who 
had not quitted her for long years, was at- 
tacked by a eudden illness, and died in a few 
hours, leaving the unfortunate woman alone 
and abandoned on the earth. 

Joan obtained new courage from her despair; 
she surmounted her affliction and resolved to 
to quit Greece. Besides, it became difficult 
for her much longer to conceal her sex in a 
country where men wore long beards, and she 
chose Rome as the place of her retreat, be- 
cause there, custom commanded men to shave. 
Perchancé *his motive was not the only one 
which determined her preference for the holy 
city; the troubles and divisions which then 

tated this capitol of the Christian world, 
offered to her ambition a larger theatre than 
Greece. 

As soon as she had arrived in the holy city, 
Joan caused herself to be admitted into the 
academy called the school of the Greeks, for 
the purpose of teaching the seven liberal — 
and especially rhetorio. St. Augustine 
already rendered this school very renowned ; 
Joan augmented its reputation. She not only 
continued the ordinary courses, but she intro- 
duced a course of abstract sciences, which 
“lasted three years, and in which an immense 
auditory admired her prodigious learning. 
Her lessons, her harangues, and even her im- 
provisations, were delivered with an elo- 

vence so enchanting, that tLe young pro- 
essor was quoted as the most splendid genius 
of the age; and in their admiration the Ro- 

ans gave her the name of the Prince of the 
ise. 

Lords, priests, monks, and efpecially doc- 
tors, considered themselves honoured in being 
her disciples. ‘Her conduct was as com- 
mendable as her abilities ; the modesty of her 
discourse, her manners, the regularity of her 
morala, her piety, and her works, shone 
forth,” sayas Marianus, “as a light before 
men.” All this exterior was an hypocritical 
mask, beneath which Joan concealed ambi- 
tious and guilty projects. Thus, at the time 
when the declining health of Leo the Fourth 
permitted the pee to form intrigues and 
cabals, a powerful party declared for her, and 
loudiy proclaimed in the streets of the city, 
that she alone was worthy to occupy the 
throne of St. Peter. 

In fact, after the death of the pope, the car- 
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dinals, deacons, cle and people usani- 
mous! — — the church of 
Rome! Joan was ordained in the presence 
of the commissioners of the emperor in the 
church of St. Peter, by three bishops; then, 
being clothed in the pontificial ornaments, she 
went, accompanied by an immense relunve 
to the patriarchal palace and seated herse 
upon the apostolical chair. 

The priests ẹ ne tins discussed this im- 
poa question, “ Was Joan elevated to the 

ly ministry by diabolical art, or by a particu- 
Some maintain 
“that the church should exhibit great rief 
and humiliation at having been —— a 
woman.” Others hold, on the contrary, “ that 
the elevation of Joan to the Holy See, far from 
being a shame, should be glorified as a mira- 
cle from God, who had permitted the Romaus 
to proceed to her election, in order to show 
that they had been led on by the marvellous 
premotion of the Holy Spirit.” < 

Joan, having arrived at the supreme dignity 
of the Church, exercised the intallible autho- 
rity of vicar of Jesus Christ with so much 
wisdom, as to create the admiration of all 
Christendom. She conferred the sacred orders 
on prelates, priests and deacons; she admin- 
istered the sacraments to the faithful > she 
presented her feet to be kissed by archbishops, 
abbots, and princes, and finally, she discharged 
with honour all the duties of the pontifly. She 
even composed prefaces to masses and severa; 
canons, which were Interdicted by her suc- 
cessors. 

She conducted the political affairs of tha 
court of Rome with great skill ; and it was by 
her advice, that the emperor Lothaire, already 
very old, deciding to embrace the monastic 
life, retired to the abbey of Pruin to repent 
over the crimes which had filled up his long 
career, As a favour to the new monk, the 
popess granted to his abbey the privilege of a 
prescription for a hundred gears, the deed of 
which is set forth in the collection of Gratian. 
The empire then passed into the hands of 
Louis the Second, who received the imperial 
crown from the hands of Joan. 

But this woman, who inspired so great a 
respect in the sovereigns of the world, who en- 
chained the people by her laws, and had at- 
tracted tọ herself the veneration of the entire 
universe, for the superiority of her abilities, 
and for the purity of her life, was shortly to 
break the pedestal of her greatness, and af- 
— Rome by the spectacle of a terrible 
all. 


lar direction of Providence?’ 


The religious chronicles relate, that the year 
854 was marked by miraculous phenomena 
in all parts of Christendom. “There were 
earthquakes in many kingdoms: a shower of 
blood fell in the city of Bressenu or Bresnau. 
In France, clouds of monstrous grasshop- 
pers having six wings and six |] armed 
with long and sharp teeth, devoured all the 
harvests of the provinces which they traver- 
sed; then a south wind having driven them 
into the sea between Havre and Calais, they 
were all drowned ; but their impure remains 
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east upon the shore, spread such an infection 

through the atmosphere, that it engendered 

an epidemic which carried off a great part of 
the inhabitants.” 

In Spain the body of St. Viņnpent, which had 
been torn from his tomb by a sacrilegious 
monk, who wished to sell it by piecemeals, 
returned one night from the city of Valencia 
toa small vi near to Mount Auban, an 
stopped upon the steps of the church, de- 
mianding with a loud voice to re-enter his 
EAI the » adds the pious legend 

se sign 8 the pious legenda 
“announced infallibly the atom nalon which 
was about to soil the evangelical chair.” 

Joan, abandoned to serious studies, had 
preserved an exemplary conduct since the 
death of her lover. Even at the commence- 
ment of her pontificate, she practised the vir- 
tes which had attracted to her the respect 
and affection of all the Romans, but then per- 
chance by an irresistible attraction, perchance 
that a crown has the privilege of blackenin 
the most beautiful character, she abandone 
herself to the joys of sovereign power, and 
wished to partake them with a man worthy 
of her love. She chose a lover, assured her- 
self of his discretion, and loaded him with 
nches aud honours, yet guarded so well the 
secret of her liason, that we cannot learn, but 
by conjecture, the favourite of the popess. 
Some authors maintain he was her chamber- 
lin; others assure us he was a counsellor or 
chaplain, whilst the greatest number affirm 
that he was a cardinal priest of a church of 
Rome. ‘The mystery of their amour would, 
however, have remained covered by an im- 
— veil, had it not been fér the terri- 
ie catastrophe which terminated their nights 
of pleasure. Nature amused herself, notwith- 
sanding the efforts of the* lovers, and Joan 

e pregnant. ; 

lt is related, that one day, whilst she was 
presiding over a consistory, a demoniac was 

rought before her to be exorcised. After 
the usual ceremonies, she asked the demon 
ui what time it wished to leave the body of 
the possessed. The spi! of darkness imme- 
dately replied, “I will tell you, when you 
who are the pontiff and the father of fathers, 
shall cause the clergy and people of Rome to 
see a child born of a popess.”’ 

Joan frightened by this revelation, hastened 
to terminate the council, and to retire into her 
Juace ; but scarcely had she entered the inner 
apartments, when the demon presented him- 
sef again before her, and said to her, “ Most 
holy father, after your accouchement you will 
belong to me, soul and body, and I will seize 
upon yoa in order that you may burn for ever 
with me.” This horrid threat, instead of 
throwing the popess into despair, reanimated 
her courage, and produced in her heart the 
hope of appeasing the divine wrath by a pro- 
found repentance. She imposed rude penances 
upon herself ; covered her delicate limbs with 
roagh hair cloth and slept upon ashes; finally 
her remorse was so fervent, that God, touched 
by her tears, sent her 2 vision. 
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An angel appeared unto her and offe red to 
her, in the name of Jesus Christ, as a pun- 
ishment for her crime, either to be delivered 
up to the eternal flames of hell, or to be re- 
cognized as a woman before all the ople 
of Rome. Joan accepted the latter, and wait- 
ed courageously for the chastisement which 
her sacrilegious conduct had merited. 

At the period of Rogations, which corres- 
ponds to an annual fèstival which the Ro- 
mans called Ambarralia, and which is cele 
brated by a solemn procession, the pope 
according to the established custom, mounte 
her horse and went to the church of St. Peter 
clothed in her pontificial ornaments, preceded 
by the cross and sacred banners, accompa 
nied by the metropolitans, bishops, cardinals 
— deacons, nobles, magistrates, and a 
arge crowd of people ; she then came forth in 
this pompous apparel from the cathedral, to 
go to the church of St. John of the Lateran. 

But before arriving upon the public square, 
between the church of St. Clement and the 
amphitheatre of Domitian, called the Col- 
liseum, the pains of childbirth sejzed her with 
such violence, that the reins escaped from her 
hands, and she fell from her horse upon the 
pavement. The unfortunate woman rolled 
over on the earth, and uttered fearful groans ; 
finally, having been disrobed of the sacre 
ornaments which covered her, in the midst of 
frightful convulsions, and in the presence of the 
immense crowd, the popess Joan gave birth 
toa child!! The confusion and disorder which 
this shameful adventure caused among the 
people, exasperated the priests, who not only 
— her from receiving any assistance, 

ut even, without regard to the horrid suffer- 
ing she was enduring, crowded round her to 
conceal her from all eyes, and threatened her 
with their vengeance. 

Joan could not support her humiliation and 
the shame of having been seen by all the 

ple in so terrible a position; she rallied 

er strength to bid a last adieu to the cardinal 

priest who sustained her in his arms, and her 
soul took its flight towards the skies. 

Thus died the popese Joan, on the day of 
Rogations, in 855, after having governed the 
church of Rome more than two years. 

Her child was strangled by the priests who 
surrounded the mother. The Romans, how- 
ever, in remembrance of the respect and at- 
tachment which they had long had for Joan, 
consented to perform for her the last duties 
but without display or pomp. They placed 
the body of lrer child in the same tomb. She 
was interred, not within the limits of a church, 
but on the very spot on which the tragic event 
had occurred. 

‘There was elevated over her tomb a chapel 
adorned with a marble statue, representing 
the popess clothed in her sacerdotal garmente, 
with a tiara upon her head and holding a 
young child in her arms. The pontiff Bene- 
dict the Third caused this image to be broken 
down towards the close of his reign, but the 
ruins of the chapel were still seen in Rome in 
the fifteenth century. 
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Some visionaries have gravely oceupied 
themselves with inquiring es to what puniah- 
ment God inflicted on the popess after her 
death., Some regarded the ignominy of her 
last moments as a sufficient expiation, and 
which besides, accorded with the vulgar opi- 
nion, that the popes, no matter what their 
crimes, could not be damned. Others, less 
indulgent than the first, affirm that Joan was 
condemned to remai suspended throughout 
eternity to one side of the gates of hell, and 
her lover to the other, without being able to 
be reunited. 

The clergy of Rome, wounded in its dignity, 
and covered with confusion by this strange 
event, made a decree prohibiting the pontiffs 
from traversing the street in which the scan- 
dal happened. Thus, since that period, on 
the day of Rogations, the procession which 
leaves the church of St. Peter to go to that of 
St. John of the Lateran, shuns this abomina- 
ble place, situated in the midst of its route, 
and makes a long circuit. È 

These precautions were sufficient to blacken 
the memory of the popess; but the clergy, 
wishing to prevent a like scandal from ever 
being again renewed, devised, before the en- 
thronement of the 8, a custom very singu- 
lar, but marvellously well adapted to the cir- 
cumstances. The successor of Joan was the 
firat to be submitted to this singular proof, 
which has since been called the proof of the 
pierced chair. 

The following was the ceremonial em- 
ployed :—As soon as a pontiff was chosen, he 
was conducted to the palace of the Lateran, 
to be solemnly consecrated. He was first 
seated upon a chair of waite marble placed 
beneath the porch cf the church. between the 
two gates of honour. - It was called the Ster- 
coraire, although it was not pierced ; but this 
nume was given to it because the holy father, 
rising from this chair, thundered forth the fol- 
lowing from the hundredth and thirteenth 
psalm: “God has raised the poor out of the 
dust and the needy from the dunghill, to seat 
him above the princes!” 

Then the great dignitaries of the church 
took the pope by the hand, and conducted him 
to the oratory of St. Sylvester, where was 
another seat of porphyry, but pierced in the 
bottom, on which they seated the pontiff. 
The firat ecclesidstical historians speak only 
of one chair of this kind, whilst the most 
esteemed chroniclers always speak of two 
peirced chairs, which they one as being 
of the same size, of like form, both of a very 
old ‘style, without ornaments, cushions, or 
garniture. 

Before the consecration, the bishops and 
cardinals place the pope upon this second 
chair, where he is — in his person, 10 
show to the assistants the proofs of his virility, 
and then two deacone approach him, and sa- 
tisfy themselves by the touch, that their sight 
has not been deceived by false appearances, 
and they testify this to the assistants, by ex- 
claiming in a loud voice, “We have a pope.” 
Fhe assembly replied, “ Thanke be to God,” 
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asa sign of gratitude and joy. The priests 
then — tor pn rate —— betoro the 
poun, raised him from the chair, encirclm 

im with a silken girdle, kissed his feet, an 
proceeded to the enthranement. The cere- 
mony always terminated by a splendid festi- 
val, and by a distribution of money to the 
monks and nuns. 

Mention is made of the pierced chair in the 
consecration of Honorius the Second, in 1061 ; 
in that of Pascal, in 1099; in that of Urban 
the Sixth, chosen in the year 1378: Alexan- 
der the Sixth, publicly recognized at Rome as 
the father of five children by Rosavanozza, 
his mistress, was submitted to the same proof. 
Finally, it lasted until the sixteenth century, 
and Crassus, master of the ceremonies of Leo 
the Tenth, reports precisely, in the Journal of 
Paris, all the formalities of the proof of the 
pierced chair to which that pontiff was sub- 
mitted. 

Since Leo’s time, it has ceased to be prac- 
tised : it may be because the priests compre- 
hended the ridicule cf an usage so inconveni- 
— it may be because the — of 
the no longer its a tacle injuri- 
ous te the blic Aea. The pierced chairs 
being no longer needed, they were carried 
from their locations, to be placed in the gal- 
lery of the palace of the Lateran, which con- 
ducted to the chapel. Father Mabillon, in his 
journey into Italy, ia ł685, describes these 
two chairs, which he examined with the great- 
est attention; and he affirms that they were 
of porphyry, and similar in form to a sick 
couch. 


The ultra-montaynes, confounded by the 
authentic documents of history, and not being 
able to deny the existence of the popess Joan, 
have regarded the entire duration of her pon- 
tificate as a vacancy in the Holy See, and 
cause Benedict the Third, to succeed Leo the 
Fourth, under the pretence that a woman 
could not fill the sacerdotal functions, admin- 
ister the sacraments, nop confer the sacred 
orders. More than thirty ecclesiastical authors 
allege this as a reason for not counting Joan in 
the number of the popes, but a very remarka- 
ble fact gives a formal lie to their opinion. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century 
the cathedral of Sienna, having been restored 
by order of the prince, there were sculptured 
in marble the busts of all the popes down to 
Pius the Second, who was then on the See, 
and there was placed in‘ its rank, between 
Leo the Fourth, and Benedict the Third, the 
portrait of the popess, with this insoription, 
“John the Eighth, the female pope.” This 
important fact, would then authorize us to 
count Joan as the one hundred and eighth 
pontiff, who has governed the church of Rome, 
if custom were not stronger than truth. If 
nothing else remains, it proves, however, that 
the reign of the popess is authentic ; and that 
a woman gloriously occupied the sacred chair 
of the pontiffa of Rome. 

Some ultra Catholics yet reject the trath, 
and refuse to admit the authenticity of all this 
proof, under the pretext that God would not 
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have permitted the chair of St. Peter, founded 
by Jesus Christ himself, to be thus occupied 
by a shameless women. 

But then we will ask, How God could have 
suffered thd sacrilegious profanations and 
abominations of the bishops of Rome? Has 
not Christ permitted the Holy See to be soiled 
by heretical, apostate, incestuous, and assassin 
popes? Was not St. Clement an Arian; Anas- 
tasius a Nestorian ; Honorius a Monothelite; 
John the Twenty-second, an atheist: and did 
not Sylvester the Second say he had sold his 
soul to the devil to become pope f 

Barogius, that zealous defender of the tia 
himself says, that Boniface the Sixth, an 
Stephen the Seventh, were infamous wretches 
execrable monsters, who filled the house o 
God with their crimes; he accuses them of 
having surpassed all that the most cruel per- 
secutors of the church had caused the faithful 
to suffer. eads before a popess? 

Genebrard, archbishop of Aix, affirms, that} Moreover, until the seventh century, the 
daring almost two centuries, the Holy See was | faithful had recognized priestesses; for the 
occupied by popes of a Jibertinism so fright- | proceedings of the council of Chalcedon form- 
ful, that they were worthy of being called ae declare, that women might receive the 
apostatics, and not apostolics; he says that|orders of the priesthood, and be solemnly 
women governed Italy, and that the pontifical | consecrated as clerks. St. Clement, the im- 
chair was converted into a distaff. In fact,| mediate successor of the apostles of Jesus, 
the courtezans Theodora and Marozia, mon-| enters at length, in one of his epistles, upon 
sters of lubicrity, disposed, according to their | the functions of the priestesses. He says,. 
caprice, of the place of vicars of Jesus Christ ; | they might celebrate the holy nuptials, preach 
they placed upon the throne of St. Peter their} the gospel to men as well as women, and 
lovers or their bastards; and the chroniclers | disrobe them to anoint them over all their 
relate of these women, facts so strange, so| body in the ceremony of baptism. 
monstrous, and recount debaucheries so re-| Atton, bishop of Verceil, relates in his 
volting, that it is impossible to place them in | works, that priestesses in the primitive church, 
our history. presided in the temples, afd gave religious 

Tuus since the clemency of God has tole- | and philosophical instruction ; that they had 
rated all theee abominations in the Holy See, | under their orders, deaconesses, who served 
it might equally permit the reign of a popess.|them as the deacons did the priests. St. 

Besides, Joan 1s not the first, nor the only | Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, and St. 
woman who has worn the garment of a priest. | Cyprian, explain themselves more at length in 
A courtezan, named Marguerite, diaguised | regard to these women. They complain of 
herself as a priest, and entered a monastery | many of them departing from the rules im- 
of men, where she took the name of brother | posed on them, practising coquetry, being ex- 
Pelagian. Eugenea, the daughter of the cele- | travagant in their dress, painting their faces, 
having no reserve nor modesty in their con- 
versation, frequented the public baths, and 
bathing entirely naked with the priests and 
young deacons. ⸗ 

The elevation of a woman to the priesthood 
was then no novelty in the church, when the 

ess Joan appeared.» Many other females 
be ore her had been consecrated — 
had received the gift of the Holy Spirit, ha 
exercised ecclesiastical functions. Why, then, 
do the adorers of the Roman purple seek to 
contest the certainty of historical and unde- 
niable facts? Why are they willing to deny 
the existence of a celebrated woman? The 
majesty of the priesthood, the pontifical in- 
fallibilty, the pretensions of the Holy See to 
universal rule, all that scaffolding of supersti- 
tion and idolatry on which is placed the chair 
of St. Peter, falls before a female pope!!! 


woman, driven disgracefully from the church, 
and shut up in a nunnery.’ 

After the recital of al) these facts, which 
have been preserved in legends, for the bene- 
fit of the faithful, should not the priests avow, 
that God — the pontificate of the 
popess for the purpose of abasing the pride 
of the Holy See, and of showing that the vicars 
of Christ are not infallible ? 

Besides the history of Joan does not a 
pee in the marvellous, to that of the Virgin 

ary! The mother of Christ, did she not 
conceive and bring forth without ceasing to 
be a virgin? and did she not command God 
himself; since the Scriptures tells us, “Jesus 
Christ was subject to his mother.” 

If, then, the Creator of all things did not 
disdain to obey a woman, why should his 
ministers desire to be prouder than the all- 

werful God, and refuse to bend their fore- 
















brated Phillip, the governor of Alexandria, 
during the reign of the emperor Gallienus, 
governed a convent of monks, and only dis- 
covered her sex to disprove an accusation of 
seduction which had been brought against her 
bya young girl. The Chronicle of Lombardy, 
composed by a monk of Monte Cassino, also 
relates, from the account of a priest named 
Herembert, who wrote thirty con after the 
death of Leo the Fourth, the history of a wo- 
man who became patriarch of Constantinople. 
“A prince of Beneventum, named Ælchisus,” 
ys he, “had a divine revelation, in which 
an angel warmed him, that the patriarch, who 
occupied the See of Constantinople, was a 
woman. He hastened to inform the emperor 
Basil, and the false patriarch, after having 
been — of all her garments before the 
clergy cf St. Sophia, was discovered to be a 
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BENEDICT THE THIRD, ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH POPE. 


[A. D. 855.] 
Benedict the Third, the successor of the popess Joan—The deputies of the emperor wish to choose 
Anastasius—The pontiff Benedict is driven from the palace of the Lateran by clubs—The 


bishops refuse to consecrate Anastasius—Anastastus tn turn driven tn 
—Consecration of Benedict—Etheluph, the king of Essex tn Engl 


disgrace from the palace 
and: places his kin 


under the protection of the Holy See—Misconduct of the deacon Hubert, brother-in-law of king 


Lothaire—Death of Benedict. 


Tne pontiff who succeeded the popess Joan 
was a Roman by birth. His father had placed 
him in the — of the Lateran, among the 
young clerks who studied religious singin 
and the sacred books. Gregory the Fourt 
had ordained him sub-deacon, and the prede- 
cessor of Joan had consecrated him a priest of 
the order of St. Callixtus. 

After the death of the popess, the cle 
and people ran in crowds to St. John the 
Lateran, to proceed to a new election, and to 
efface the scandal of the accouchement of 
Joan, by the election of a pope whose lofty 
piety might restore to the Holy See its Justre 
and its majesty. 

Benedict the Third was declared by their 
ananimous suffrages worthy to occupy the 
chair of St. Peter. The clergy immediately 
went to the church of St. Callixtus to seek for 
the new pope, and conduct him to the palace 
of the Lateran. On the arrival of the bishops, 
Benedict, who was on his knees and engaged 
at his prayers, rose to salute them; but as 
soon as he had learned of his nomination to 
the supreme dignity of the church, he fell 
on‘his knees before them, and exclaimed, 
shedding teare, “I beseech you, my brethren, 
do not draw me from my church; my brow 
is incapable of supporting the weight of the 
tiara.” 

In spite of his entreaties, the people bore 
him in triumph to the patriarchal palace, and 
he mounted the throne of the apostles amid 
the noise of general acclamations. After this 
ceremony, the decree of the election was 

iven him, which was sent to the emperor 

uis the Second by two deputies, Nicholas, 

dishop of Anaguia, and Mercury, the captain 
of the Roman militia. 

On their route, the embassadors met Arse- 
nes, prelate of Eugubio, who, turning them 
‘rom the party of Benedict, induced them to 
enter into a conspiracy which had for its ob- 
ject the election of Anastasius, an ambitious 
priest, who had formerly been deposed from 
his sacerdotal functions by Leo the Fourth. 
The legates of the Holy See, seduced by the 
promises of Anastasius, returned into Italy, 
announcing that the French monarch had re- 
fused to ratify the ordination of Benedict, and 
that he was about to send commissioners 
bearing his orders. 

In fact, the deputies of Louis the Second. 
° arrived in the states of the church, and — 

at Horta, a city situated forty miles from 


Rome, to confer with Anastasius. The holy 
father, informed of their hostile dispositions, 
addressed to them letters fall of submission, 
to engage them in his cause, and he sent the 
bishops Gregory and Maion with his message; 
but at the solicitation of Anastasius, the 
embassadors caused the messengers of’ the 
pope to be arrested without hedring them, and 

etained them as prisoners. The pope then 
deputed to them Adrian and Duke Gregory, 
who experienced as rigorous a treatment. 
Finally, the commiseioners of Louis advanced 
with Anastasius beyond the Ponto-Molo, 
stopped before the church of St. Lucius the 
Martyr, and in the name of their master or- 
dered the senate, the clergy, and the people, 
to appear before them. 

After divine service, the delegates of the 
prince marched towards the holy city, pro- 
tected by numerous troops. Anastasius, who 
led the procession, first entered the church 
of St. Peter to burn the tableau of the coun- 
cil, on which was inscribed his deposition. 
He then invaded the peas of the Lateran, 
and ordered his satellites to drag Benedict 
from the pontifical throne.’ He himself de- 
spoiled him of his pontifical ornamefts, over- 
whelmed him with reproaches, struck him 
with his bishop’s cross, and then gave him 
over to priests, who had been deposed from 
the priesthood by Joan on account of the 
enormity of their crimes. These, to obtain 
the favour of their new master, bound the 
unfortunate Benedict with cords, and drove 
him from the palace, etriking him with sticks. 

Anastasius, left master of the episcopal 
palace, declared himself pope, and mounted 
upon the chair of St. Peter in the presence of 
the clergy and the soldiere. Rome was then 
plonged into consternation and affright.— 

ishops and priests beat their breasts, shed- 
ding tears, and remained prostrate on the 
steps of the altars, invoking the protection of 
the all-powerful God. Soon after, a.low ru- 
mour was spread through the city ; the citi- 
zens assembled in the church of Emilius, and 
all swore to resist the oppression of the ty- 
rants. The commissioners, informed of this 
revolt, surrounded with Keir soldiers the 
church in which the priests and the citizens 
were assembled. The officers mounted into 
the building, and advancing towards the 
bishops, who were singing sacred 
presented to them the points of their sword 
exclaiming with fury, “ Surrender, wretches 


ia, 
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recognize Anastasius for the sovereign pon- 
tiff.’ The prelates replied with iaminess, 
“Strike, if you dare; but never will we re- 
ceive as head of the church a man deposed 
and anathematized by a pope and council.” 

This energetic reply intimidated the offi- 
cers. They retired into a chapel, to consult 
on the part they should perform under such 
circumstances. All their jadgments being for 
violence, they re-entered the sanctuary with 
their soldiers, and addressing themselves again 
to the bishops, threatened to massacre them 
upoan the altar itself, if they refused to conse- 
crate Anastasius. The citizens then fell upon 
the officers, and snatched from them their 
swords; they represented to the commis- 
sioners of the emperor the injustice of their 
conduct, and proposed to inform them of the 
treason of the unworthy minister., 

The French, alarmed, consulted among 
themselves, and consented to quit the church. 
The prelates and the je then followed 
them to the church of St. John the Lateran, 
exclaiming, —“ We want the blessed po 
Benedict—it is he whom we desire.” The 
deputies of Louis then yielded to this unani- 
mous manifestation of the Romans, and re- 
nounced the hope of consecrating their pro- 
tegé. They aseembled the clergy in a saloon 
of the patriarchal palace, for the purpose of 
deliberating on the part to be taken to put an 
end to these disorders. The discussion was 
— and stormy, but the ecclesiastics gave 

powerful reasons against the election of 
Anastasius, that the French yielded to their 
opinion. ‘Take, then, for pope, him whom 

u have chosen,” said the chief of the em- 
ag “and place him within the church 
which you shall choose; we will drive his 
competitor from the pontifical apartments, 
seing he has merited deposition for his 
crimes and debaucheries.”’ 

Guards were sent to the palace of the Late- 
fan, and Anastasius was driven in disgrace 
from the pontifical chair. 

The bishops then went in procession to the 

ison of Benedict the Third; they placed 

im on horseback, and conducted him in 
triumph to the church St. Maria Majora, 
where they passed three days and three nights 
in fasting and prayer. Those who had joined 
the party of Anastasius, also went into the 
eharch, to kiss the feet of the pope, and to 
confess their fault. Benedict received them 
all with kindness, pardoned and embraced 
them. Peace being thus re-established in the 
charch, the clergy led back the pontiff to the 
— of the Lateran; and on the following 

day he was solemnly consecrated in the 
church of St. Peter. 
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In 856, Ethelwolf, king of England, made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and placed his kingdom 
under the protection of the pope. He offered 
to St. Peter æ crown of gold weighing forty 
pounds, and magnificent presents; he e 
great largesses to the clergy and the people, 
and constructed new buildings for the English 
school, which had been burned down. Oa 
his return to Great Britain, he held a council 
at Winchester in the church of St. Peter, and 
made a decree, by which for the future the 
tenth part of the land in his kingdom apper- 
tained to the church and was exempt from 
all charges; he re-established Peter’s pence 
in all his kingdom, and finally, left by will a 
rental of three hundred marks of gold, pay- 
able yearly to the Holy See. 

At the same period, the abbot Loup de Fer- 
rieré sent to the pontiff two pilgrim monks, to ‘ 
be instructed in the customs of the Roman 
church, as he wished to introduce its rites into 
his abbey. 

The holy father also received embassadors 
from Michael the Third, emperor of the East, 
who brought, in the name of their master, 
considerable presents destined for the church 
of the apostle. The Greek monarch asked in 
his letter, that the holy father would approve 
of the sentence of deposition which he had 
rendered against (Gregory, bishop of Syracuse, 
in Sicily, which Benedict confirmed without 
examination. 

On the requisition of Hincmar, metropo- 
litan of pees toe holy father approved of 
the synod whicli had been held at Soissons, 
and of which Leo the Fourth had rejected the 
decisions. The archbishop besought the pone. 


| tiff at the same time to cite before his tribunal 


‘the deacon Hubert, brother of Thietberge, the 
wife of King Lothaire, an infamous priest, who 
had transformed a nunnery into a bro 
from which he drew immense revenues, b 
making a shameful traffic in the virginity o 
the nuns. He also accused him of carrying 
on criminal intercourse with the queen his 

‘sister. Ag Hincmar was instructed by Lo- 

thaire, to pursue before the court of e 

the punishment of the guilty and to demand 

a punishment which should be in keeping 

with the enormity of the crimes of the deacon 3 

he wrote to the sovereign pontiff to give hima 

detailed account of the incestuous intercourse 
of the beautiful Thietberge with her brother. 
Hubert received orders to appear at Rome 
before the expiration of thirty days, to justify 
himself from the accusations brought against 
him, and under penalty of undergoing eccle- 
siastical censures if he failed to appear; but 

Benedict the Third died on the oth of March 

848, before the convocation of the synod. 
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THE FIRST, ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH POPE. . 
[A. D. 8583] 


Electon of Nicholas—Louis the German comes to kiss the feet of the holy father—Union of the 
churches of Bremen and Hamburg—Treatise S TA ana or Bertram on the Eucharist— 
Sect of the Sterconartsis—Photius usurps the See of Constantinople—the legates ove of 
the elevation of Photius to the — See—Incest of Queen Thietberge with the deacon 
Hubert, her brother—Adulteries of Ingeltrude, wife o maa Aid of Jokn, archbish 
of Ravenna—Lothaire repudiates Queen Thietberge—Charles the Bald pardons the ravisher 7 
his daughter Judtth—Return of the legates Ps the Holy See— Nicholas excommunicates them— 

' Condemnation of Photius and of Gregory of Syracuse—The council of Metz—The pope erases 
the decrees of the council, which he calls an assembly of brigands and robbers—E xcommunica- 
tion of the beautiful Ingeltrude—The French bishops accuse the pontiff of being the protector 
of all the abominations of Rome : they compare it to hell, qnd the pontiff Nicholas to Satan— 

he emperor comes to —Hildivin, bishop of Cambray, enters the church of St. Peter 
armed, at the head of his soldiers—The troops of the emperor Louis pillage the churches of 
Rome and violate the nuns—Pride of the iff-—Letters to the princes Louis and Charles— 
Lothaire pardons Queen Thietberge—Nt excommunicates Waldrade, the second wife of 
Lothaire—The conversion of the Bulgarians—Photius excommunicates the pope ina general 
council—Dissentions between Queen Thietberge and Lothaire—Council of Troyes—Photius 
repulses the emperor Basil from the communion of the faithful—Ignatius ts re-installed upon 
the See of Constantinople—Nicholas claims from the king of Germany the revenues of the 
patrimony of St. Peter—Death of the pontiff—His excess of pride and presumption—He com- 


NICHOLAS 


pares himself with God, and raises himself above the judgment of men. 


NicHoias was a Roman by birth, and the 
gon of a A aia physician; Pope Sergius the 
Second had received him into the patriarchal 

, and had named him subdeacon. Bene- 
ict the Third conceived, in his turn, so lively 
an affection for the young priest, that he at- 
tached him to his person in the quality of 
privaté secretary, and intrusted him with the 
most secret affairs of the church. On the 
death of his protector, Nicholas rendered him | 
the last duties, placed him in his shroud with | 
his own hands, and assisted by several dea- ! 
cons, bore him, with filial and religions re- 
spect, to the of his sepulchre. 

The Holy remained vacant an entire 
month, the Romans being obliged to wait the 
arrival of the emperor Louis, in ordgr to name 
a pontiff. As soon as the prince had entered 
within the walls of the holy city, the clergy, 
grandees and people, assembled to — 
an election, and Nicholas, having united the 
majority of the suffrages in his favour, was 
declared sovereign pontiff of Rome. They 
conduoted him to the palace of the Lateran, 
and proceeded to his consecration in the pre- 
sence of the emperor. 

This ceremony was performed with extra- 
ordinary magnificence, and the holy father 
showed in this circumstance more impudence 
and pride than his predecessors had ever ex- 
hibited. He was the first who ordained that 
the accession of the popes should be celebrated 
by a brilliant enthronement, and to leave to 
postefity an example of his own audacity and 
the mean epirit of the emperor, he exacted 
that Louis should come on foot to meet him, 
that he should hold the bridle of his horse, 
and thus conduct him from the church of St. 
Peter to the palace of the Lateran. Finally 
the bigot monarch, before taking his leave o 


the pontiff, bent lis forehead in the dust and 
kissed his sandals! 

Some time after his accession to the Holy 
See, Nicholas transformed into an archbishop- 
ric the churches of Bremen and Hamburg, 
and gave them to his favourite Anscaire. 
Gonthier, the metropolitan of Cologne, at first 
opposed this decision, maintaining that it was 
not just to erect into an archbishopric a See 
which was dependant on his, but afterward 
yielding to the solicitations of the king an 
the bishops, he consented to thie connection, 
in order not to bring a scandal on the church. 
The — being terminated, Louis sent to 
Rome, Solomon, bishop of Constance, and the 
priest Norful, a disciple of Anscaire. They 
were received with great honours by Nicholas, 
and carried back with them the decree which 
elevated Anscaire to an archiepiscopal See, 
with the rank of legate of the Holy See, and the 
right of preaching the gospel to the Swedes, 
Danes, Slavi, and all the nations adjoining 
these people. 

At this period, Ratramnus or Bertram, priest 
and monk of Corbia, a man profoundly leam- 
ed in the sacred Soriptures, wrote, at the re- 
quest of Charles the Bald, a treatise “on the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ.’ Numerous 


— disoussions upon the Euoharist then 
divided the clergy of France, and the king, 
desirous o 


f putting an end to the disorders, 
had confided the decision of the question to 
the man whom he thought the best inform- 
ed in his kingdom. e monk of Corbia 
combatted the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
maintaining, that in the eacrament of the altar, 
the body o. Christ was not really present under 
the a ce of bread and wine, and that 
the faithful received it in the communion 
spiritually and not materially. 
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This — whieh pies 0 D 
principles taught e church, excited t 
wrath of dhe nais who maintained that 
Jesus Christ was not only present in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, but still more, that he is 

er of the nature of bread and wine, and 

ike those substances he is subeervient to the 

law of digestion and passes in the excrements ; 

an opinion which has given to these sectaries 
the names of Sterconarists. 

Whilst they were disputing in France as to 
the real presence of God in the service of the 
altar, the church of Constantinople was scan- 
dalized by the disorders of its chiefs. St. Ig- 
natius had been driven from his See on account 
of his pride and fanaticism, and the emperor 
had elevated to the dignity of patriarch the 
celebrated Photius, who was only a layman. 

As the priests murmured at the irregularity 
of his election, he undertook to have it ratified 
by the holy father, and sent embassadors to 
present his justification at Rome. In his let- 
ter to Nicholas, the patriarch rendered the 
following account of his elevation to the See 
of Constantinople :—“ I advise you, most holy 
father, that my predecessor renounced the 
episcopal dignity to retire toa convent, where 
he has found the rest which his great age and 
infirmities rendered ne for him. In 
order to replace him, the clergy, the metropoli- 
tans, and our gracious emperor, have sought 
me out, impelled by a supematural force, and 
without listening to my excuses, without even 
giving me time to refuse, they constrained me 
to accept the dignity of patriarch, without any 

to my tears or my despair.” 

Michael the Third, at the ‘same time, 
addressed confidential letters to the 

his embassadors, offering him large 
sams to confirm Photius. Nicholas received 
the envoys of the prince and the patriarch 
with honour, accepted the presents, but 
using circumspection, he evaded a decision of 
the affair of Ignatius, and promised to send as 
tes to Constantinople, Rodoalde, biehop 
of Porto, and Zachary, bishop of Anaguia. 
They were to convoke a council in the impe- 
rial city, on the subjeet of the worship of 
images, and to inform themselves jadiciall 
as to the case of Photius, but without decid- 
ing anything until they chould receive new 
instructions from the court of Rome. 

Nicholas replied in these terms to the letter 

the emperor : “We cannot give our approval 
to the ordination of Photius, before knowing ex- 
actly how the deposition of Ignatius was accom- 
plished We therefore wish that he should 
present himself before a council, and in the 
presence of our legate, state the reasons which 
induced him to abandon his people and his 
— duties; they will then examine if 

is deposition has been lar, and this affair 
being terminated, they will decide on the steps 
to be taken to assure peace to Christendom. 

t Bat first, in order to remove the principal 
obstacles which separate the Greek and Latin 
churches, we demand the re-establishment of 
the jurisdiction of our See over the provinces 
of the erhpire, the restitution of the patrimo- 


nies: of St. Peter in Calabria and Sicily, and 
also the right to nominate prelates to the 
bishoprio of Syracuse.” 

When the prelates of the holy father had 
arrived in Constantinople, they were taken to 
a palace, by order of the — where they 
were surrounded by all kinds of seduction, 
and ificent presents were made to them; 
and at last, in the midst of feasts and orgies, 
@ promise was extracted from them to conform 
to the orders of the emperor. 

Photius then convoked a council at Cole 
stantinople, in the church of the apostles; 
three hundred and eighteen biehops, the le- 
gates of the pope, the magistrates, and a large 
number of citizens, composed the assembly, 
over which Michael the Third presided. The 
prevost Blanc was sent to seek Ignatius, who 
addressed him, saying, “Ignatius, the great 
and ay council calls you; come and defend 
yourself againet the crimes of which you are 
accused.” The patriarch replied to him, “Tell 
me if I am to present myself before the as- 
sembly in the quality of bishop, priest, or 
monk?’ The. prevost preserving silence, Ig- 
natius refused to follow him. . 

The next day the same officer presented 
himself anew, and said to the prelate, “The 
envoys of the pope of old Rome, Rodoaide and 
Zachary, order you to appear in the council 
without delay, and to declare in their presence 
the sentiments which your conscience shall 
dictate to you.” 

St. Ignatus immediately clothed himself in 
his patriarchal dreas, and went to the — 
on foot, followed by a great number of bishops, 
priests, monks, and laymen. But on the route 


pe | the patrician John arrested him in the name 


of the emperor, and ordered him, under per 
alty of death, to take off his pontifical orna- 
ments, and to clothe himself in the dress of a 
monk. He then appeared before the council 
in his monastic habits, and addressing him- 
self to the legates of the pope, demanded from 
them their letters of orod onga, and the in- 
structions of the pontiff. They replied that 
aa came to judge his cause, but that they 
had not brought to him letters, as he was no 
longer regarded as patriarch, since his de 
sition had been decreed by the conueil of his 
province. ` 

Ignatius replied to the legates, “As you 
come in the name of the successors of the 
apone St. Peter, to decide in conformity with 
the canons, on my case, you ought, before 
proceeding to my justification, to drive from 
my church the eunuch Photius; and if you 
have not this power, do not announce your- 
selves as my judges, for I will refuse you.” 

The officers who surrounded the emperor, 
then approached the patriarch and urged him 
to give m his resignation; their prayers and 
entreaties were useless; he was unwilling to 
renounce his dignity, aid the council not being 
able to subdue his firmness, deposed and ana- 
thematized him. The envoys of the pontiff 
confirmed this sentence, and demanded that 
he should be conducted to prison ; but his 
captivity was not of long duration. 
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Photiue, fearing a sedition in Constantiuo- 
ple, set him at liberty, and the excommani- 
cated patriarch retired to the palace of Posam, 
the former residence of his mother. It was 
in the quiet of this retreat that he wrote a 
memorial, which he sent to Pope Nicholas. 
Jt was carried secretly into Italy, by Theo- 
nostus, one of his partizans, who informed 
the holy father of al} the circumstances of this 
— affair. 

he legates, Rodoalde and Zachary, re- 
turned to Rome with Leo, the embassador of 
the emperor, and bore to the holy father rich 
presents, the letters of the emperor, those of 
the new patriarch, and two volumes contain- 
ing the proceedings of the council which had 
deposed Ignatius. 

he letter of Photius is an historical docu- 
ment of much value, as it contains an explana- 
tion of the dogmas which continue to separate 
the Greek and Latin churches. It is as fol- 
jows: “Nothing is more precious than the 
charity which reconciles distant persons, and 
I attribute to this virtue the deference which 
I have shown to your opinion, in bearing with 
the reproaches which your holiness addresses 
to me, and attributing them not to evil pas- 
sions, but to &n excess of zeal. Thus con- 
forming myself to the precepts of the gospel, 
which recommend eguality among all men, 
I address to you in all freedom, the defence 
of my conduct, in order to induce you to com- 
miserate, not blame me. 

“I yielded to force when I mounted the pa- 
triarchal See; and God, from whom nothing 
is concealed, knows the violence which I en- 
dured. He knows that I have been retained 
within the walls of a prison as a criminal, that 
guards have placed their swords at my breast, 
and that jt has been impossible for me to re- 
sist the wishes of the prince and his people. 
I wished to preserve the peace and happiness 
which I tasted in the midst of the leamed 
mén, who assisted me in the study of philo- 
sophy, and in spite of myself I have leit this 
tranquil and happy life. 

“For I knew, even before I had proved them, 
the sorrows which the cares of high sacerdotal 
functions induce. I knew that a bishop should 
constantly restrain himself before men, and 
disguise from them the emotions of his soul, 
as well as those of his face. I knew that he 
should at all times repress the sentiments of 
liberty which agitate the people, and govern 
by fear the emperors who rule them. 

t Among. my friends, I had no need to place 
upon my face a mask of deceit. I could mani- 
fest among them my joy or my sadness, and 
loudly declare my sentimentsand my thoughts. 
Īn a word, I could appear as I am. But now, 
ecclesiastical greatness condemns me to hy- 
pocrisy and deceit, and sometimes even forces 
me to acts of cruelty. What would I not en- 
dure to prevent the eimony, the debauchery, 
and the exactions of the priests? 

“I — all the evil uae would happen 
unto me, before accepting the episcopate, an 
my fears induced me to avoid * but I have 
been condemned to lose my body and my soul. 
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No one has pitied me, and they have refused 
to believe in the sincerity of my opposition. 
Thus do not accuse me of a fault of which I 
am not the author, but the victim; and if the 
canons, which prohibit the elevation of a lay- 
man to the patriarchate, have beén violated 
in my election, let the blame fall upon the 
true guilty. 

“The emperor threatened me with his av- 
thority, and I submitted to his will; after 
having resisted with courage, I accepted with 
resignation, to avoid a revolution, and I have 
eacrificed my liberty to my country. 

‘<I am, however, now patriarch, as God has 
willed, and I declare to your reverence that 
I will defend the rights of my See, and in 
the narne of all the clergy of Constantinople, I 
deny the pretended canons, which you quote 
against my election. Our fathers, from time 
immemorial, have ordained mere laymen as 
bishops, and have not supposed that in so 
doing, they were violating the holy rules of 
the Eastern church. 

t Let each of us preserve religiously the cu» 
toms of our ancestors. At Rome your priests 
no longer contract legitimate nrarriages, and 
publicly support several concubines; at Con- 
etantinople on the other hand, we permit our 
priests to marry and live in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. It ia not the robe which they 
wear, nor the length of time passed by men 
in the hypocrisy of seminaries, which ren- 
der them worthy of the episcopate ; but it is 
their ability and the purity of their morals. 
I do not say this in my own defence, as I clo 
not recognize myself but as ignorant and im- 
pure ; I only wish to recall to your beatitude 
the examples of Taraisus, my gree uncle, of 
Nicephorus, and St. Ambrose, the glory of our 
country, who composed sublime works on the 
religion of Christ. 

“You have not condemned St. Nectairus 
and St. Ambrose, whose ordination was con- 
firmed by a general council, es these holy 
persons were only laymen before their elec- 
tion, and had not even been baptized when 
o were elevated to the episcopal office. I 
will not speak of Gregory of Nanziazum, 
the father of theology, nor of the numerous 
bishops whom the church honours, and whom 
the Roman clergy have never reproached for 
having been elected as we were, according to 
the Eastern custom. i 

“ But in order to satisty the request of your 
holiness, and to establish, as much as our 
power will permit, concord between your See 
and ours, I have prohibited, in full council 
that for the future, any layman or monk should 
be ordained bishop, without having 
through all the ecclesiastical orders and de- 
grees. We will be always ready to destroy all 
causes of division between the two churches, 
but we cannot censure the custom by which 
we have ourselves been declared patriarch, 
and which would be a grievous injury to the 
fathers who have chosen os. 

“Would to God that the church of Con- 
stantinople had for ever preserved the usages 
of the Latin church! I should then have 
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avoided the grief by which I have been over- 
whelmed, in seeing myself surrounded by im- 
pious men, whe offend Christ in his images, 
or who deny his two natures, and blaspheme 
the fourth council. 

“We have excommunicated those guilty 
priests in the synod at which you assisted b 
your legates, and we would have followed all 
the instructions which you gave us, if the em- 

ror had nòt opposed our will. It is there- 
ore by his orders that we have refused to re- 
establish your jurisdiction over the churches 
of Illyria and Syracuse. He is governed in 
this grave question by territorial limits, which 
concern the affairs of temporal government, 
and, notwithstanding all my desire to be agree- 
able to you, I could not obtain any concession 
frem the prince. 

“For myself, I would yield to St. Peter all 
that belongs to him, and even still yield to him 
a part of the ancient dependencies of the See 
which I govern ; for I would be under an in- 
finite obligation to him who would lighten my 
barthen. I am far from denying the rights 
which belong to any other bishop, and espe- 
cally to a father such as you, who reclaim 
them by the voice of holy legates, whose pru- 
dence, mildness, and ability, are like to those 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

"We hope that your beatitude will be en- 
Urely informed by them of the truth of the 
events which occurred at our election; we 
received them with the honours which embas- 
edors sent by you merited, and to whom we 
wished to prove all the attachment we have 
for your holiness; we beseech you to act so 
towards us, and to listen favourably to our 
delegates. 

“We are delighted that the faithful hasten 
to come to kiss your feet; but we observe to 
you that this zeal encourages adulteries, the 
incestuous ravishers, homicides, and whatso- 
ever crimes are most frequent, since the 
guilty can free themselves from punishment 
by a pilgrimage to the holy city.” 

The letters of the emperor and of Pho- 
tuus, an well as the p ings of the council 

Constantinople, confirmed to the pontiff the 
treason of his legates. Deeply irritated by 
their unfaithfulness, he assembled the bishops 
of the Roman church, and in the presence of 
Leo, the embassador of Michael the Third, he 
declared that the envoys of the Holy See had 
teceived no instructions to approve of the de- 
position of Ignatius, or the election of Pho- 
tins, and that by virtue of the authority he 

d received from St. Peter, he disapproved 
of all that had been done in his name in that 
assembly, and that he would not consent to 
ratify the e ments of his legates. Leo 
immediately Guiues the holy city, and bore 
this reply to the court of the emperor. The 
Greek church then resolved to separate itself 
for ever from the Latin. 

Some months after this rupture, Rome was 
ecandalzed by a new accusation of incest 
brought against the deacon Hubert, who had 
been surprised in the night, in the bedchamber 
of Queen Thietberge, Éis sister, the wife of 


ing Lothaire. Hubert had already incurred 
ecclesiastical censures during the pontificate 
of Benedict the Third ; but the sudden death 
of the pontiff had prevented the confirmation 
of the judgment. In this last case, the queen 
herself having admitted her crime, Lad been 
confined in a convent to await the decision 
which the bishops of the kingdom should pro- 
nounce against her. Fearing, however, the 
vengeance of Lothaire, she escaped from this 
retreat, and took refuge with her brother Hu- 
bert, in the dominions of Charles the Bald, 
whose mistress she became. This shameless 
woman then had the impudence to send en- 
voys to the pope, to complain of the judgment 
which the French bishops had pronounced 
against her. 


Lothaire, on his side, fearful lest the queen 


should excite against him the wrath of the- 
holy father, hastened to send to Rome Teut- 


gard, the metropolitan of Treves and Halton, 
the chief of the clergy of Verdun, with letters 
of credence from all the bishops of his king- 
dom, affirming that they had not yet pro- 
nounced any sentence against Thietberge, 
but only had imposed on her a penance, alter 
the public confession which she had made of 
her crime. They at the same time besought 
the holy father not to allow himself to be de- 
ceived by the tricks of this incestuous queen 
and her abominable brother, but to read at- 
tentively the two letters which the princes 
Lothaire, and Louis, his uncle, addressed to 
him through their envoys. ` 

The two kings also complained of Charles 
the Bald, and besought the holy father tó go 
into Gaul, as his predecessors had done, to 
maintain the faith of treaties by threatening 
the prevaricator of the censures of the 
chur Nigholas was already under the in- 
fluencé of Thietberge, whose beauty or whose 
presents had seduced all the prelates of the 
court of Rome ; a synod was indeed assembled, 
but the queen was declared innocent, and the 
king of Lorraine was condemned to take back 
his wife under penalty of excommunication | 

During the same year a new council was 
convoked by the popes to try an accusation of 
adultery, brought against the beautiful Ingel- 
trude, the daughter of Count Matfrid, and the 
wife of Count Boson of Lombardy, whose 
treasures she had stolen before flying with her 
lover. The unfortunate husband had par- 
doned his guilty spouse, and had employed 
all the means of mildness to bring her back to 
him; but all his advances having been re- 
jected, he addressed himself to the holy 
ather, and besought him to use all his influe 
ence to conetrain this criminal woman to re- 
turn to a sense of her duty. 

Nicholas, yielding to the entreaties of Bo- 
son, assembled at Milan: a council, before 
which Ingeltrude was cited to appear, failing 
to do which, the assembly, after a fixed time, 
was to declare her excommunicated. The 
countess having refused to appear before the 
synod, was condemned by the pope as an 
— — driven from the communion of 
i : 
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But the anathema produced no better effect 
than the exhortations. When the decree of 
the holy father was presented to her, she 
threw it into the fire, and laughing, eaid to 
the envoys, “If your pope Nicholas is about 
to assemble synods te make women faithful, 
and to prevent adultery, I declare to you he 
will lose his time and his Latin ; he had better 
reform the abominable morals of his clergy, 
and extirpate sodomy from his own house.’ 

The holy father, rendered furious by the 
sarcasm of Ingeltrude, wrote to the bishops of 
Lorraine to reprimand them for their negli- 

ce, and to enjoin on them to drive away 
his bad woman; declaring to them, that if 
she refused to rejoin her husband, they 
should excommunicate her a second time, and 
drive her from their dioceses under penalty 
of being themselves anathematized and de- 
posed. He addressed at the same time a let- 
ter to King Charles the Bald, beseeching him 
to constrain his nephew Lothaire to send 
away this criminal female from his domi- 
nions, and to employ even the force of arms, 
ìf he refused to obey the orders of the Holy 
See. Ecclesiastical menaces and thunders 
failed before the obstinacy of Ingeltrude ; the 
beautiful adultress retired near to the bishop 
of Cologne, with whom she publicly entered 
into a guilty connection. 

A more im t affair for the interests of 
the court of Rome than that of Ingeltrude, then 
occupied all the attention of the holy father. 
John, the metropolitan of Ravenna, a prelate 
of remarkable firmness, undertook to re-esta- 
blish the independence of his See, and re- 
— all the priests, whom he supposed to 

creatures of the pope, by young ecclesias- 
tics devoted to his own person. 

Anastasius affirms, that the archbishop 
seized upon the property of the church, 
usurped the patrimonies of St. Peter, distri- 
buted his revenues, deposed, without a ca- 
nonical judgment, the priests and deacons of 
his clergy, whom he cast into prison, to con- 
strain them to deny the obedience which they 
owed to the holy father. 

Nicholas cited him three times before a 
council convened to judge him; but the 
archbishop having refused to appear before 
this assembly, or even to be represented, the 
holy father declared the metropolitan de- 
pored from his See and excommunicated. 
ohn addressed reclamations to the emperor, 
and obtained from him, that French embassa- 
dors should accompany him to Rome to justify 
- his conduct. The protection of the weak mo- 
narch was useless. The pope corrupted, by 
rich presents, the envoys of Louis the Secon 
and the unfortunate prelate, finding himself 
at the mercy of his enemies, consented to re- 
hew the act of submission of his diocese. He 
took the oath of fidelity and obedience upon 
the cross and the pels, and the next day he 
went to the shures ð the Lateran, where he 
justified himself, by oath, from the crimes of 
which he had been accused. 

The holy father then received him to his 
communion, permitted him to celebrate mass, 
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‘Second, to take measures, that his le 
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and on the following day he was seated at the 
council, where Nicholas made a decree in 
these words: “We command the archbishop 
John to come every year to Rome, to renew 
the oath of obedience which he has taken to 
us, and we prohibit him from ordaining, with- 
ont authority from our See, the bishops of 
Emilia, and the suffragans of Ravenna. We 
also prohibit him from demanding from his 
priests any thing contrary to the canons or the 
privi ege of our See, and not to take posses- 
sion of the goods of clergy or laity, at least 
until they shall have been juridically ad- 
judged to him by the authority of the Roman 
church.” John then obtained permission to 
return to Ravenna. 

Bat the pontiff, desirous of avenging him- 
self on the emperor, who had profected the 
metropolitan, feigned to have received from 
God, in a revelation, an order to call Charles 
the Bald to the empire, in the place of Louis 
the Second; and he induced the king of 
France to seize upon the sceptre of his bro- 
ther, promising to sanctify the usurpation. 
This affair was of no consequence at the mo- 
ment, still, in the proceedings at the corona- 
tions of the French monarche, published by 
Pithon, it is said, that Pope John the Eighth, 
@ succesaor-of Nicholas, ad fortified his de- 
cree by the fact that God himself had desig- 
nated Charles the Bald as emperor, in a 
vision in which he had appeared to Pope Ni- 
cholas. 

The separation of Thietberge and Lothaire 
was not yet terminated, and excited a great 
scandal im state and church. To put an end 
to it the prince sent to Rome two lords of his 
court, instructed to place in the hands of the 
pope the proceedings of a council of the bi- 
shops of Lorraine, in which they had autho- 
rized the monarch to repudiate his criminal 
wife, and to contract a new union with Wal- 
drade. The stupidity of princes was then so 
great that they dare not undertake any thing 
without the authority of the court of Rome ! 
In consequence the monarch besought the 
pontiff to name legates, who should decide 
upon this grave question with the bishops of 
his kingdom. | 

Nicholas replied that he would send dele- 

tes to order the convocation of asynod, but 
that in the meantime he prohibited clergy and 
laity, no matter what theirrank, from making, 
up to that time, any decision in favour of Wal- 
drade againet the quesn. Some monthsafter, 
he deputed to the court of Lorraine, Rodoalde, 
bishop of Porto, the same ecclesiastic who 
had been his legate to Constantinople, and 
John, bishop of Cervia, in the Romagna. He 
algo wrote to the emperor Louis, the German 
and to the two kings, uncle and nephew 
Lothaire, to send each two bishops of their 
kingdoms, to represent them in the conncil 
which was about to examine into the case of 
Thietberge. 

Nicholas ordered the emperor, Louis the 
legates 
should be in safety in the etates of Lothaire, 
his brother ; and in hie lettere to the bishope 
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of Gacl and Germany, he besonght them to 
go to Metz, the place fixed on for the council, 
and incited them against the king, inducing 
them to punish this monarch severely for his 
want of respect towards the Holy See. 

We remark a most surprising contradiction 
in the policy of the holy father, who declared 
himself the protector of an incestuous queen 
at the very time in which he was excommu- 
nicating the adulterous wife of Boson. But 
the court of Rome had, throughout all Chris- 
tendom, such a reputation for simony, that it 
was publicly said, that with money one was 
always sure of obtaining the protection of the 

pes. The following adventure gives new 
orce to this reputation for avarice, so justly 
acquired by the Holy See. 

A cont of Flanders, named Baldwin, emit- 
ten by the charms of Judith, the daughter of 
Charles the Bald, had the boldness to carry 
of this princess from Senlis, and took refuge 
with her in his estates. Troops were imme- 
diately sent after the fugitive, but the count 
having routed them, was enabled to brave 
wilh impunity the French monarch. Charles, 
doubly irritated by his defeat and the ravish- 
ment of his daughter, had then recourse to 
the pope, who anathematized Baldwin. The 
terror which the thunders of the church in- 
spired, obliged the ravisher, who had not 
feared the army of a powerful monarch, to 
submit immediately to the orders of Nicholas. 
He went to Rome with his young wife to im- 
plore the protection of St. Peter, and havi 
aken care to carry with him large sums an 
magnificent presents in gold and silver, which 
he offered to the pope ; then, having been ad- 
mitted to his presence, he cast himself at his 
feet, and swore to him entire submission and 
fidelity under every trial. Nicholas, melted 
by the richness of the presents, immediately 
took back the anathemas which he had lanched 
— Baldwin, declared him a gon of the 
church, and even wrote to Charles the Bald 
to 358 him to pardon him. 

The holy father, in pleading the cause of 
the young couple, employed by turns flatte- 
nes and menaces; he said to the emperor 
that Judith had given all her tenderness to 
her ravisher, and that a separation would ren- 
der the princess the most wretched of women. 
He brought forward the disorders which an 
inflexible rigour might produce, if he drove 
to despair a bowenal lord, who might join his 
amies to those of the Normans and invade the 
kingdom of France. He also addressed a 
touching letter to Ermentrade, the mother of 
Judith; and finally, by his exhortations, he 
was enabled to reconcile the two families. 

The council convened at Metz, to judge of 
the matter of King Lothaire, did not assemble 
at the period which had been designated for 
ts session; the prince fearing a condemna- 
Uon, wished tọ gain time to bring over to his 
cause the envoys of the Holy See; in fact, 


rich and large sums of money en- 
urely the views of the legate Rodo- 
alde, who behaved in France as he had done 
in Const The friends of the queen 
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hastened to inform Nicholas of this treason, 
and the pontiff, wounded in his pride by the 
culpable condesoendence of his delegate, im- 
mediately convened the bishops of the neigh- 
bouring provinces to judge the traitor Rodo- 
alde, and to nominate another embassador. 

This year was remarkable for the extreme 
severity of the cold; the Adriatic sea was 
entirely frozen over, and the merchants on 
both sides of it, transported their merchan- 
dize across it in wagons instead of using 
vessels, 

The council which was convened by the 
holy father, assembled in the oratory of the 
palace of the Lateran; they read the pros 
ceedings of the synod of Constantinople, and 
the letters of the emperor Michael ;-they then 
brought into the presence of the Italian pres 
lates, the bishop Zachary, the legate who had 
formerly been sent to Constantinople. He was 
convicted of simony and prevarication on his 
own avowal, and confessed that he had con- 
sented to the —— of Ignatius, and com- 
muned with Photius, notwithstanding the 
orders of the pontiff. The council pronounced 
a sentence of deposition and excommunication 
against him, . 

After this, the holy father thus spoke: “In 
the name of the Holy — by the autho- 
rity transmitted to us from the prince of the 
apostles, having taken cognizance of all the 
complainte brought agaifst the patriarch Pho- 
tius, we declare him deposed of his sacerdota} 
functions, for having sustained the schisma- 
ties of Byzantium ; for having been ordained 
bishop by Gregory, bishop of Syracuse, duri 
the life of Ignatius, the \egitiniate bishop o 
Constantinople ; for having corrupted our en- 
voys, and y, for having persecuted the 
orthodox priests who remained attached to 
our brother Ignatius. ` 

“ We have discovered Photius to be guihy' 
of crimes so enormous, that we declare him 
to be for ever deprived of all the honours of 
the priesthood, and divested of all clerical 
functions, by the authority which we hold 
from Jesus Christ, the apostles St. Peter and: 
Paul, from all the saints, and the six general 
councils. 

‘The Holy Spirit pronounces by our mouth 
a terrible judgment against Photius, and oon- 
demns him for ever, no matter what may 
happen, even at the moment of death, from 
receiving the body and blood of the Saviour. 

“We affirm our brother Ignatius, who has 
been driven from his See by the violence of 
the emperor, and despoiled of the —— 
ornaments by the prevarication of our legates, 
to be the vicar of Christ ; that he has never 
been deposed nor anathematized, and we 
maintain him in his sacerdotal dignity; we 
ordain that in future all clergy or laymen who 
shall dare to oppose him be excommu- 
nicated, no matter what their rank in church 
or state. We also command, that the = 
lates exiled since the unjust expulsion of Ig- 
natius, be re-installed in their Seea.” Thus 
the council of Rome, which had assembled to 


judge Rodaalde, ehanged the object oi its deu 
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liberations, and condemned the patience of 
Constantinople and the legate Zachary. 

Rodoalde quietly opened the synod of 
Metz in the name of the pope; none of the 
prelates of Germany nor Neustria were con- 
vened, and all who were there. were from the 
kingdom of Lothaire. The fathers made a 
decision fayourable to the king; the envoys 
of the Holy See, gained by the liberality of 
the prince, despised the instructions the 
received from ‘Nicholas, and declared that 
Lothaire, having repudiated Thietberge, in 
consequence of the decree of the bishops 
s his kingdom, was fully justified in his con- 

uct. 

The proceedings of the synod were borne 
to the holy father by Gonthier, metropolitan of 
Cologne, and Teutgard, archbishop of Treves. 
These prelates were instructed to have them 
approved by the clergy of Rome, by availing 

emeselves of the credit of the legates John 
and Rodoalde. But the pontiff, already ad- 
vised of the prevarication of his embassadors, 
convened a new assembly of panes to judge 
Rodoalde. The latter, troubled by the re- 
proaches of his conscience, and fearing a chas- 
tisement as terrible as that which had been 
inflicted on Zachary, his former colleague, fled 
from the city, during the night, and abandoned 
even the treasures which he had brought from 
France. Through the remains of shame, the 
pope deferred his jud}ment, not being willing 
to pronounce a condemnation without’ hearing 
the defence of his old favourite. 

Teutgard and Gonthier, having presented to 
Nicholas the edings of the synods of 
Metz and Aix-la-Chapelle, he caused them to 
be read in public, and demanded from the 
French metropolitans, if they were willing to 
maintain them before the biako of Italy. 
They replied, that having subscribed to those 

ecisions, they would never deny them. The 
pontiff kept silence, but a few days after he 
caused the envoys of Lothaire to be conducted 
before the council, which was al assem- 
bled in the palace of the Lateran, and in their 
presence, he erased the decrees of the synad 
af Metz, which he called an assembly of 
brigands and robbers. He declared the French 

relates to be deprived of episcopal power, 

r having illy judged the cause of Lothaire 
and his two wives Thietberge and Waldrade, 
and for having treated with contempt the 
orders of the Holy See in regard to the sen- 
tence pronounced against Ingeltrude, the wife 
of Count Boson. For the third time Ingel- 
trude was pronounced infamous and an adul- 
teress, and the holy father lanched against her 
a terrible anathema. He always, however, 
promised her pardon for her crimes, if she 
would consent to come to Rome to demand 
abeolution for them. 

At ìength Nicholas excommunicated all 
thoge = ad not obey his decrees; he de; 
posed from the epiecopate, Haganon, bishop 
of Bergamos, , who had drawn up the pro- 
ceedings of the synod of Metz as also John, 


metropolitan of Ravenna, who maning e 


his oath, still endeavoured to render 
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independent, and openly conspired against 
the — of the Holy See. 

Teutgard and Gonthier, did not permit 
themselves to be intimidated by the pontiff ; 
they hurled back on Nicholas, in full council, 
his anathemas and his abuse, and to repress 
his audacious pride, they announced, that 
they would go at once to the emperor Louis 
to induce him to chastise the pope, w 
dared to insult the embassadors of King Lo- 
thaire. 

Louis was so indignant at the arrogance of 
the holy father, that he resolved to inflict on 
him marked vengeance; he assembled his 
troops and marched towards Rome, accom- 
panied by two metropolitans whom he wished 
to re-instal upon their Sees. 

The metropolitan of Cologne, the firmest 
defender of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, then sent to the bishops of the king- 
dom of Lothaire, a letter written in his own 
name, and in that of the primate of Belgium. 
He thus expresses himself :—“We beseech 
you my brethren, to supplicate Heaven for 
us, without troubling yourselves with the 
harsh tales which the Roman — will 
spread against us. For the lord Nichola 
whom they call pope, and who calls himsel 
the apostle of the apostles, and the emperor 
of all nations, has wished to condemn us ; but 
thanks be to God we have resisted his bold- 
ness. 
“Visit frequently our king, and say to him, 
that we will faithfully accomplish the em- 
bassy which has been confided to us; en- 
courage him by your conversation and your 
letters, cunciliate all the friends you can, and 
faithfully preserve the fidelity due to our 
sovereign, without allowing yourselves to be 
influenced by a sacrilegious pope.” 

Gonthier addressed this other letter to the 
pontiff, ‘Listen, lord pope; we have been 
sent by our brethren to you to ask your ap- 
proval of the judgment we have pase by 
explaining to you the authorities and the mo- 
tives which induced our action. After having 
waited for three weeks for your reply, you 
have caused us to be conducted into your 

resence; and when we advanced without 
ear, the doors of the saloon by which we en- 
tered were closed upon us. 

“ We then found ourselves in the midst of 
a troop of clergy and laity, and there, without 
judges, accusers, witnesses, or even an in- 
terrogation, you have declared us driven from 
the church, deposed from our Sees and anathe- 
matized, if we should refuse to submit to 
your tyranny. i 

“We reject your sentence and treat with 
contempt your insulting discourse ; for we are 
content with the communion of the whole 
church, and with the society of our brethren, 
of which you have shown yourself unworthy 
through your pride and arrogance. 

“ You condemn yourself in anathematizin; 
him who shall not observe the apostolic pre- 
cepts, for-you are the first to violate them— 

who trample upon sacred canons and the 
wine laws... .” 
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foch is the language which the i 
Baronius, the moet zealous defender of the 
Holy See, attributes to Gonthier; but the let- 
ter of the archbishop had a still more ener- 

tic character. The historian Lesueur, gives 
it as follows: ‘Pontiff, you have treated u 
and our brethren, contrary to the rights o 
nations, and the decrees of the church, and 
thou hast surpassed in thy conduct thy proud- 
est predecessors. Thy council was composed 
of some inimical monks and priests as de- 
bauched and infamous as thyself, and in their 
presence thou hast dared to pronounce against 
us a sentence, unjugt, rash and opposed to 
religion, of which thou pretendest to be the 
chief, to the great scandal of-the world. 
Jesns Christ has enriched the church his 

se; he has given to it an imperishable 

em and an eternal sceptre ; he has ted 
to it the power of consecrating saints, of 
placing them in heaven, and of rendering 
them mmortal. But thou, like a greedy rob- 
ber, thou hast seized upon all the treasures 
of the church, thou hast even ravished them 
from the altar of Jeane Christ ; thou murderest 
Christians; thou snatchest from heaven the 
valiant and the good, to hurl them into the 
abyss of hell; thou coverest with honey, the 
blade of thy sword, and dost not permit the 
dead to return to life. 

“Iniquitous and cruel priest, thou hast not 
bat the vestments of a pontiff and the name 
of 3 pastor; for under thy eacred ornaments 
we perceive the sanguinary wolf which rends 
the flock. 

“Cowardly nt, thou bearest the name 
of the servant o onn thon — — 
treason. gold, and iron, to be the Lord of lords ; 
bat according to the doctrine of the apostles, 
thou art the most infamous of the ministers 
of the temple of God ; rok ba unbridled love 
of rale will cast thee into the abyss into which 
thou wouldst — thy brethren. Dost 
thoa think, thou who born of man, that thou 
art above a man and that crime is sanctified 
because thy band shall have committed it! 
No, shameless cockatrice, thou hast become 
to Christians the venomous serpent which the 
Jews adored; thou art the dog whom rage 
pushes on to devour his kind. 

“We doubt neither thy venom nor thy bite ; 
we have resolved with our brethren to tear 
thy sacrilegious decretals, thy impious bulle, 
and will leave thee to growl forth thy power- 
less thunders. Thon darest to accuse of im- 
piety those who refuse from love to the faith 
to submit to thy sacrilegious laws! Thou 
who castest discord among Christians; thou 
who violatest ical , that immor- 
tal mark which Christ has placed upon the 
forehead of his church; thou, execrable pon- 
tif, who spits upon the book of thy God, 
thou darest to call us impious! How then 
wilt thou call the clergy which bends before 
thy power, unworthy priests vomited 
forth from hell, and whose forehead is of 
waz, theirs heart of steel, and their sides 
are formed of the wine of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah! Go to, these ministets are well made to 
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cardinal | craw] under — pride, in thy 


Rome, frightful Babylon, which thon callest 
the holy city, eternal and infallible! Go to, 
thy cohort -of priests soiled with adulteries, 
in rapes and assassinations, is well wor- 
thy to form thy infamous court; for Rome is 
the residence of demons, and thou, pope, thou 
art its Satan ! |”? 

Gonthier, Teutgard, John of Ravenna, and 
a great number of bishope, in whose name . 
this letter waa written, circulated copies of it 
in all the cities of Italy, France, England, and 
Spain; it even went to ene: where 
Nicholas was held in execration by the people, 
the grandees of the clergy ; this circumstance 
still strengthened the Greeks in their desire 
to remain separate from the Latin church. 

Nicholas having learned that Louis the 
Second was coming to Rome at the head of 
his 4rmy, to render justice to the de 
bishops, commanded a general fast and pro- 
cession through all the streets, in order to ex- 
cite the fanaticism of the Romans, and to 
push them on to revolt; but the citizens, re- 
strained by fear, dared not rise againet their 
sovereign. Then the pope, yielding to neces- 
sity, ordered public prayers that God might 
confound his arch-enemies, and inspire the 
prince with sentiments ‘favourable to the 
court of Rome. 

On hie arrival in the city, Louis established 
himeeif with his suite near to the church of 
St. Peter, and at the moment when the cle 
and the people were going to the temple in 
procession, the soldiers fell upon the fanatical 
multitude, which immediately took to flight. 
The crosses:were broken and the banners 
torn ; in the midst of the tumult an admirable 
cross, which had been offered by St. Helena 
to St. Peter, and which was said to enclose 
some wood of the true cross, was thrown 
down into the dirt and trampled upon by an 
officer. - 

Nicholas, daring this collision, remained 
concealed in the cellars of the palace of the 
Lateran, but as he feared discovery, he was 
conducted during the followin night, by the 
Tiber, to the church of St. Peter, and re- 
mained concealed for two entire days in the 
tomb of the apostles. His trusty friends, how- 
ever, were at work in the dark, and poison 
was soon to avenge the pom ; on the third 
day the officer who had broken the cross A 
St. Helena, was suddenly attacked by an um 


known illness, his body being covered with 


black spots. The emperor himself was at- 
tacked by a violent fever, which plunged into 
consternation all those who surrounded him, 
and particularly the empress. 

The Roman clergy proclaimed that these 
misfortunes. were sent by God to punish the 
guilty who outraged his church; the ignorant 
and superstitious people exclaimed a miracle, 
and the empress herself in alarm, secretly 


sought the to beseech him to come to 
Lonin, that might restore to him health. 
After 


having all the necessary precautions 
for his safety, Nicholas came before the em- 
peror and had a long confereace with him 
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This prince, weakened by 


sufferings of 
his sickness, alarmed b 


menaces of the 


holy father, yielded to 1 licitations of his 
wile, and ted all the demands of the 
pope. Nicholas returned in triumph to the 


patriarchal palace, and ordered the archbi- 
shops of France to quit Rome within three 
hours, under penalty of being treated as 
malefactors, and of mos their eyes torn 
out, and their tongue cut off. 

nthier, in despair at the a aban- 
donment of Louis, sent his brother Hildwyn 
to place in the hands of the pope an energetic 
remonstrance against the infamous violence 
of which the Holy See had made him the 
victim. Nicholas refused to receive the youn 
Hildwyn; the latter then went armed an 
followed by his soldiers to the church of St. 
Peter. The guards who kept this church 
having endeavoured tp prevent his entrance 
into it, he repelled them with blows of the 
mace, and several were beaten to death on 
the spot; he then deposited the protest of 
Gonthier upon the sepulchre of St. Peter, and 
sallied from the church sword in hand. During 
this scene of tumult and carnage, the soldiers 
of the emperor forced the monasteries, mur- 
dered the priests, and violated the nuns on 
the steps of the altai. 

Louis shortly recovered, and quitted Rome 
with the metropolitans who had accompanied 
him into that city. Gonthier aud Teutgard 
returned to France. 

On his arrival at the metropolis of his See, 
the archbishop of Cologne, treating with con- 
tempt the anathemas of the pope, celebrated 
divine service, in the presence of his clergy 
and the faithful; he consecrated the holy 
oil, administered confirmation, and ordained 
priests; in fact, he performed all the duties of 
the episcopate. But Teutgard, yielding toa 
superstitious terror, abstained from exercisin 
any sacerdotal function. Lothaire himself, 
soon after, submitted to the orders of the court 
of Rome, and decigred against Gonthier ; he 
refused to attend on mass celebrated by his 
metropolitan, to commune with him, and dis- 
possessed him of the archbishopric of Cologne 
to give it to Hugh, hie cousin german. The 

elate then exclaimed in the bittemess of 

is soul, “foolish is the man who counts upon 
the friendship of kings, no matter how great 
the services readered ther.” 

Driven on by displeasure against the prince, 
Gonthier resolved on ve ce, he sent one 
cf his deacons to the holy city to treat with 
tne pontiff, and to induce him to excommuni- 
cate in turn the ungrateful monarch, who re- 
compensed his devotion by cowardly perfidy. 
But fea ful of the issue of thie enterprize, he 
decided to plead his cause in person. He took 
the money which remained in the treasury of 
the church at Cologne, and went to Rome. 
Lothaire, advined‘of the departure and the 
plans of Gonthier, immediately despatehed 
the bishop Batolde into Italy, to assure the 
holy father that he would comply with his 
decision, and even offering to go in person to 
justify himself before the tomb of the apostle. 
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To his letters was attached an act ef submis. 
of Lorraine. 

ied to them in these terms :— 
‘You affirm that you are submissive to your 
sovereign,-m order to obey the words of the 
apostle, Peter, who said, ‘Be subject to the 
prince, because he is above all mortals in thie 
world.’ But you appear to forget that we, as 
the vicar of Chri vo ibe rai i jadeo all 
men; thus, before obeying kings, you owe 
obedience to us; and if we declare a monarch 
guilty, you should reject him from your com- 
munion until we pa him. 

‘‘We alone have theqower to bind end to 
loose, to abeolve Nero, and to condemn him ; 
and Christians cannot, under penalty of ex- 
communication, execute other judgment than 
ours, which alone is infallible. People are 
not the judges of their princes; they should 
obey, without murmuring, the most iniquitous 
orders; they should bow their foreheads un- 
der the chastisements which it pleases kings 
to inflict on them ; for a sovereign can violate 
the fundamental faws of the state, and seize 
upon the wealth of the citizens, by impoets 
or by confiscations; he can even of 
their lives, without any of his subjects having 
the right to address to him simple remon- 
strances. But if we declare a king heretical 
and sacrilegious—if we drive him from the 
church, clergy, and laity, whatever their rank, 
are freed from their oaths of fidelity, and may . 
revolt againet his power... .” Such was 
the execrable policy taught by the pontiff 
Nicholas. _ 

One of the ablest commentators of Tacitus, 
indignant at the excess of arrogance of the .- 
court of Rome, refutes all the maxims of the 
holy father, and terminates with this reason- 
ing: “When men have consented to recog- 
nize kings by oaths of fidelity, they hope to 
find in the monarch ar assured gage of pro- 
tection and prosperity. But when they have 
discovered that sovereigns have failed in their 
mission, have become perjured, do not re- 
spect the rights of the nation, they have then 
returned to the exercise of their liberty, and 
have punished kings who were become their 

ressora.” 

Arsenes, bishop of Orta, was deputed to 
carry the letters of-the pope to Lothaire. 
The pontiff threatened him, if he did not at 
once repudiate the princess Waldrade, to oon- 
vene a council to pronounce against him a 
sentence of excommunication. Nicholas ai 
the same time wrote to Charles the Bald, to 
excite him against the king of Lorraine-—— 
“You say, my lord, that you have induced 
Lothaire to submit to our decision, and that 
he has replied to you that he would go to 
Rome to obtain our judgment upon his mar- 

iage. Butare you not aware that he has him- 
self already informed us of this design by hie 
embassadors, and that we have prohibited him 
from presenting himeelf before us in the state 
of sin in which he is? We have waited long 
enough for his conversion, deferring even unto 
this time from crushing him beneath our 
anathema, in order to avoid war and effusion 


T, 
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of blood. A patience, however, will 
render us criminal in the eyes of Christ, and 
we order yon, in the same of religion, to in- 
vade his states, burn his cities, and massacre 
bis people, whom we render responsible for 
their resistance of their bad prince.” 

The legate arrived at Frankfort in the month 
of February, 865, and was received with great 
honours by King Louis. He then went to Gon- 
dreville, near the residence of Lothaire, and, of 
his own authority, convened the bishops of 
the kingdom. Arsenes declared te the mon- 
arch, im a full s that he had to choose 
between Queen Thietberge and the excommu- 
nication of the . Through weakness and 
superstition, the king of Lorraine promised to 
be reconciled with his wife. The incestuous 
Thietberge was then recalled to the court, 
and twelve counts swore in the name of their 
sovereign, that they regarded her as their 
legitimate queen. 

Waldrade was sent ont of the kingdom, and 
condemned to go to Rome to obtain absolution 
for her faults. Then the legate .published a 
fourth excommunication against the adulter- 
ous spouse of Boson, and placed him in the 
possession of the territory of Vandauvre 
which the emperor Louis the Easy had 
formerly given. to the Roman church, and 
— he count Guy had seized upon in the 

war 


Arsenes then departed for Italy, accom 
tied by Waldrade. On the Toure he was 
pined by the countess Ingeltrade, who came 
to cast herself at his feet, and demand abso- 
lution from hirn. The legate could not resist 
the charms of the beantiful excommunicated. 
He consented to reconcile her to the church ; 
and the deed of absolution was given to the 
sdalterons wife at a secret audience! She 
even promised to rejoin him at Augsburg, and 
to accompany him into Italy; but, under the 
pretext of going to the house of one of her 
relatives to obtain equipages and horses, to 
continue her jonrney conveniently, she forsook 
the legate, and returned to France to rejoin 
one of her lovers at the court of Charlies the 
Bald. Furious at having been the dupe of 
this artful woman, the prelate exhaled his 
rage in the letters which he wrote to the pre- 
lates of Gaul and Germany,. enjoining on 

, in the name of the pope, not to receive 
ths adalterees into their dioceses, and not to 
regard the deed of absolution which she had 


obtained by criminal means. 

Waldrade imitated the example of the 
beantiful Ingeltrnde. She feigned a violent 
passion for Arsenes, obtained from him a de- 
eretal of absolution, and left him on the very 
night on whioh she was to fulfil the promise 
she had made him as the price of his com- 

isanee. Such was the suecess of the em- 

sey of the father. 


holy 
Nicholas then d to send | to | you 
the very their de- 


the East; but at the very moment of 
patture, Bficheel, the ee of the 
emperor, entered Italy, bearing a letter to the 


not immediately revoke tħe amathema lanched 
against Photius. 

These hostile dispositions changed the ideas 
of the holy father. He then determined not 
to send a Jegation to Constantinople, and only 

Ye to the officer Michael a reply conceived 
in the following terms :—“ Know, prince, that 
the vicars of Christ are above the judgment 
of mortals; and that the most powerful sove- 
reigns have no right to punish the crimes of 

pes, how enormous soever they may be. 

our thoughts should be occupied by the 
efforts which they accomplish for the correc- 
tion of the church, without disquieting your- 
self about their actions; for no matter how 
scandalous or criminal may be the debauche- 
ries of the pontiffs, you should obey them, for. 
they are seated on the chair of St. Peter. 
And did not Jesus Christ himself, even when 
condemning the excesees of the scribes and 
Pharisees, command obedience to them, be- 
cause they were the interpreters of the law 
of Mosas ? i 

«You say that, since the sixth council, no 

pope has received from your court the honour 
ou have done us by addressing a letter to us. 
his reflection is to the shame of your prede- 
cessors and the glory of ours; for, since that 
nod the Greek church has been constantly 
infected with heresy. The chiefs of the em- 
ire being heretics, we should reject them 
rom our communion with horror, and pursue 
them with our anathemas upon earth and in 
heaven. We should, to restore concord among 
Christians, employ the aid of the arms o 
strange nations to overthrow the odious power 
of the emperors of the East. This conduct, 
which you call infamous, was alone worthy 
of the Holy See. 

“You treat the Latin language as a barba- 
rous tongue, because you do not understand it; 
and yet you lay claim to the title of emperor 
of the Romans, and calli yourself the heir of 
the old Cæsars, the supreme chief of the state 
and the church. 

“In contempt of the canons, and by the 
abuse of an usurped anthority, you convene 
av assembly of laymen to judge a bishop, and 
to be the tators of his sharia. You reverse 
all the rules of Ten you submit a su- 
perior to the judgment of his inferiors; you 
seduce his judges by your gold, and you 
choose his accuser to be his successor upon 
the episcopal See. 

“We have regarded with pity that abomi- 
nable cabal which you call a council, and 
which, in your mad pride, you place on an 
equality with the general council of Nice. 
We declare, by virtue of the privileges of our 
church, that this assembly was sacrilegious, 
impure, and abominable. Cease, then, to op- 
pose our rights, and obey our orders, or else 
we will, in our tum, raise our power against 

ts, and will say to the nations—People 
cease to bow your heads before your proud 
masters. Overthrow these — sovereigns, 


these AET kings, who have arrogated to 
pontiff from his in which that prince | themselves the right of commanding men, and 
threatened to chastise the Holy See, if it did | of taking away the' liberty of their brethren 
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‘Fear, then, our wrath, and the thunders 
of our vengeance; for Jesus Christ has ap- 


inted us with his own mouth absolute | and that 


judges of all men; and kings themselves are 
submitted to our authority. The power of 
the church has been consecrated before yeur 


reign, and it will subsist after it. Do not/d 


hope to alarm us by your threats of ruining 
our cities and our fields. Your arms will be 
powerless, and your troops will fly before the 
torces of our allies. 

“í Cowardly and vain-glorious emperor, be- 
fore undertaking the conquest of Italy, drive 
away the infidels who have ravaged Sicily 
and Greece, and who have burned the suburbs 
of Constantinople, your capital! No longer 
threaten Christians, who call you an heretic, 
unless you wish to imitate the Jewa, who 
delivered Barabbas, and put to death Jesus 
Christ.” i 

After the departure of the envoy, Michael, 
Nicholas pronounced a new sentence of ex- 
communication against Waldrade, who had 
returned to the court of Lothaire. He even 
acoused her of having wished to poison Queen 
Thietberge, and he,ordered all the prelates of 
France and Germany to publish in their dio- 
ceses the anathema pronounced against her, 
- and to drive her from the churches. 

Aventius, bishop of Metz, immediately 
wrote to Rome in justification of Lothaire ; he 
thus terminated his letter: “Since the depar- 
ture of your legate, the king has entertained 
no criminal relations with Waldrade ; he has 
himself signified to her that ahe must obey 

our orders, under penalty of being confined 
in a monastery. On the other hand, he treats 
Queen Thietberge with kindness ; she assists 
with him at divine service; she partakes of 
his table’and his bed, and his condescendence 
to the princess has gone eo far as to permit 
her brother, the deacon Hubert, to be recalled 
to court. Finally, in all the private conversa- 
tions which I have had with the prince, I 
have discovered nothing but entire submission 
to your counsels and your authority.” This 
latter of the prelate of Metz contained no- 
thing but falsehoods, for Thietberge, steadily 
ill-treated by Lothaire, was soon obliged to go 
to Rome, to ask herself for the dissolution of 
the marriage. 

In the same year, Bagoris, a Bulgarian 

ince, and a new convert to the Christian 
aith, sent his son and eome lords into Italy, 
to offer rich presents to St. Peter. The depu- 
ties of the monarch were at the same time to 
consult the pope on religious questions, and to 
ask from him biehops and priests. This em- 
basay of the Bulgarians gave great joy to the 
holy father, who saw his authority extending 
over new people. 


By his orders, Paul, bishop of Populania, in 
Tuaseny: ànd Formosa, ishop of Porto, 
quitted Italy to\go to 


his reply. The letter of the pope contained 
one hundred and six articles, drawn from the 
Roman laws sod the Institutes of Justinian. 
Nicholas professes in this recital a singular 
morality: “Yon advise us,” he anys, to the 


na, and carry to him hase 
tj Z 
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Bulgarian king, that “you have caused your 
subjects to be baptized without their pa br 
you have yourself to so vio- 
lent a revolt as to have ineurred the risk of 
your life. I glorify you for having maintained 
your authority by putting to death those wan- 
ering sheep who refused. to enter the fold ; 
and not only have not sinned, by showing 
a holy rigour, but I even congratulate you on 
having opened the kingdom of heaven to the 
people submitted to your rule. A king need 
not fear to command massacres, when these 
will retain hie subjects in obedience, or cause 
them to submit to the faith of Chriet, and God 
will reward him in this world, and in eternal 
life, vee these murders.” — 

An infamous policy, which e a su- 
blime religion Pao blind fonatiouen:, and 
which is sufficient to canse to be execrated 
all the priests and all the kings of the earth ! 
Religion should be a bond of fraternal union 
among men, and not serve as a pretext to ty- 
rants to legitimatize their cruelties and their 
brigandages! No—pontifis and monarchs 
have no right to constrain people to embrace 
a belief ; and nations submitted to their autho- 
rity cannot be deprived of the most beautiful 
the most admirable of human rights, that of 
rendering to the Deity the worship which 
they believe to be the most agreeable to him. 
The learned Barbeyrac thus expresses his 
opinion: “A man can never give another an 
arbi thought over his thoughts and life, 
of which the empire appertains to God alone ; 
and the efforts of violence only serve to make 
hypocrites. In matters of religion, as in those 
ot policy, kings have no right to constrain their 
subjects by force of arms, to embrace even the 
purest of religions or the best of governments.” 

The following are additional charitable in- 
structions given by Nicholas to the king of the 
Bulgarians: “If you have not sinned in mas- 
sacreing your people in the name of Christ, you 
have committed an enormous crime in perse- 
cuting a Greek, who called himself a priest, 
and who baptized a great number of infidels 
in your kingdom. It is true that this man 
was not an ecclesiastic, and that have 
wished to punieh him for hie knavery, by 
condemning him to have his nose and ears cut 
off, and to be driven from your kingdom after 
his punishment; but — zeal in this case 


was not enlightened, for this man did oe 
good by preaching the morality of Jesus Christ, 
and by baptizing. I declare, then, to you, 
that those who have received from him that 
sacrament, in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
are canonically baptized, for the exce 

of the sacraments does not depend * the 
virtue of the ministers of religion. You have 
grievously sinned by mutilating thie Greek, 
and you will undergo a severe penance there- 
far, unless you send us a sum of money to 


rc forgiveness for fault. 
“As —⸗ the Roman chorea, of 


waich yon desire 1 be iaio we observe 
the fo mioa Ta poin daye S eee 
are fixed at tbe periods of r the 
Pentecost, but for you, who have not yet been 
— 
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subjected to the | ripe of Christianity, you ' 
ed time for the observance | you should assist at the sacrifice of the ma 

erative sacrament, and you should | and make rich offerings to the churches; an 
we order you to take, as yon military ensign, 

instead j 

for a standard, the crow of Jesus Christ. 

also prohibit you from forming any alliance 

with the infidels; and when you conclude a 

peace in future, you will swear upon the 

e — and not upon the sword. 

€ 


should have no 
of the 
— ered as those who are in danger of 
eath. 
“You say that the Greeks do not permit you 
to commune without having on girdles, * 
that they regard it a crime to pray in church, 
unless the arms are crossed upon the breast. 
These practices are indifferent among us: w 
only recommend to the laymen to pray daily 
at certain hours, as it is recommended to all 
the faithful to entreat Jesus Christ without 
ceasing. You must feast on Sunday, and not 
on Saturday ; you should abstain from labour 
on the days of the festivals of the Holy Vir- 
gin, of the twelve apostles, the evangelists, 
t John the Baptist, Saint Stephen the 
first martyr, and of the sainte, whose memory 


is held in veneration in your — 
“On these days, and during Lent, you 
should not administer judgment, and you 


thould abstain from flesh during the fast of 
Lent, on Pentecost, on the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and on Christmas; you must also 
fast on Fridays, and the eve of great feasts. 
On Wednesdays you may eat.meat, and it is 
not necessary to deprive yourselves of baths 
on that day and on Frida s, as the Greeks re- 
commend. You are at liberty to receive the 
communion daily in Lent, but you should not 
hant, nor gamble, nor enter into light conver- 
tation, nor be present at the shows of jug- 
glers during this season of penitence. You 
must not give feasts, nor assist at marriages, 
and married people should live in continence. 
We leave to the disposal of the priests the 
ra of imposing a penance on those who 
thall have yielded to the desires of the flesh. 

“You may carry on war in Lent, but only 
to repel an enemy. You are at liberty to eat 
all kinds of animals, without troubling your- 
self about the distinction of the old law; and 
laymen, as well as clergy, can bless the table 
before eating, by making the sign of the cross. 
ltisthe custom of the church not to eat be- 
fore nine o'clock in the moming, and a Chris- 
uan should not touch game killed by a Pagan. 

“The Roman custom conceming marriages 
otdaina, that the contract and agreements be- 
tween the ses should take place after the 
betrothal ; they then make their offerings to 
the church by the hands of the priest, an 
receive the nuptial benediction, and the veil 
for virgins who are now married for the first 
time; they then place on their heads crowns of 
flowers, which are preserved in the church: All 
these ceremonies are not essential to the va- 
iidity of the marriage, and the consecration of 
the secular laws is alone rigorously exacted. 

“Those who have two wives, should keep 
the first, and repudiate the second, and do 
penance for the past. Married pie should 
observance continence on féte days and Sun- 
days only. When a mother nourishes her 
own child, she can enter the church after her 
emnfinement; but she should be driven from 
tf she confides the nourishment of her child 
x mercenary women. 


















the nomination of a patriarch 
try, until after the return of the legates whom 
we send you. We will, however, give you a 
biehop, and afterwards will bestow upon him 
the privil 
be enabl 
him in 
will designate his successor, who can be con- 
— without being compelled to come to 
me.’ 


embassadors three 
Constantinople, Donatus bishop of Ostia ; 
a priest of the order of St. 
Marin, a deacon of the Roman church. He 
sent by them letters for Michael the Third, . 
and the Greek bishops. 
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“Before declaring war on your enemies, 


the horse’s tail, which serves 


We 
e 


e can decide upon nothing in relation to 
or your coun- 


s8 of an archbishop; he will thus 
to establieh Beales who can aid 


great affairs, and after his death, we 


& 
Nicholas; in fact, sent with the Bulgarian 
legate who were to go to 


wrence ; and 


In the letter addressed to the emperor, the 


pontiff thus expresses himself: “You declare 
that, notwithstanding our anathemas, Photius 
shall guard the See of Constantinople and the 
communion of the Eastern church, and that 
our violence will only aggravate the condition 
of Ignatius, the deposed patriarch. We think 
on the contrary, that the Christians of you, 
empire will not forget the canons of 
which prohibit communion with excommuni 
cated, and we trust that a member separated 
from the body of the faithful wil! not live 
many years. We have performed our duty, 
and our proceedings cannot be censured by 


ice, 


you. The judgment of it is from God, and 
the Holy Spirit having spoken by our month, 
those who have been condemned will remain 


for ever blasted. Recollect that Simon, the 
Magician, was beaten down by St. Peter; 
Acacius, of Constantinople, by Pope Felix, 
and Anthimus by the pontiff 

of the will of princes. 


Agapet, in spite 


We have received, during the past year, a 
writing filled with insults and blasphemies ; 
he who has composed it in your name ap- 
pears to have dipped his pen in the venom 
of the serpent, to produce a work the most 
cruel to oursdignity ; we exhort you to barn 
publicly this infamous writing, in order to free 
yourself from she charge of having subscribed 
it in vermilion with your own hand. Other- 
wise know, that in full council, we will ana- 
thematize it, and that we will attach it to 3 
stake in the court yard of our palace, and de- 
liver it to the flames, in the presence of the 
pilgrims of all nations, who come to visit the 
tomb of St. Peter. 

The legates, after having finished their mis- 
sion in Bulgaria, went towards Constantino- 
ple; but as soon as they had set foot on the 
Greek territory, they were arrested by tlie snl. 
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diers, and conducted under the charge of a 
strong escort, before the prince, without hav- 
ing been allowed to communicate with any 

l 


one. Michael, having read their letters, fe 


into a great rage; he ordered one of his offi- 
cers to strike them in the face, and drove them | Son 
from his presence. They returned immedi- 
ria, where they were received 
Paul and Formosus 
converted and baptized a great number of Bul- 
g, enchanted with their 
lled from his kingdom the mis- 
“sionaries of other nations. Bagins even senta 
second embassy to Rome, to ask the pontiff to 
bestow the title of metropolitan of the Bulga- 


ately to B 


with great distinction. 


garians, and the kin 
preaching, e 


garians on the bishop Formosus. 


This success was a feeble compensation to 
the holy father, who had hoped to excite all 
the East against the emperor ; for Photius, in- 
formed of the progress of the Latin clergy in 


P 


‘Bulgaria, and having learned that the legates 

$ e ck: into the mire the holy 
had been consecrated by him, re- 
solved to avenge himself on his enemies. He 
assembled an ecumenical council, over which 
the emperor Michael, and Basil presided, and 
triar- 
' chal Sees of the East assisted, as well as the 
abbots, 
and monks. Nicholas, accused before the 
fathers of crimes and assassinations, was de- 
posed from his pontificate, and anathema- 
tized. A sentence of excommunication was 
also pronounced against those who communed 


pe had 
oil whic 


at which the legates from the three 


senate and a great-ynumber of bishops. 


with him. 


Photius, who directed the proceedings of 
desirous of bringing the 
emperor Louis into his interests, declared him 
sovereign of Italy, with the title of king, and 
sent him the proceedings of the council, by 
legates who carried with them magnificent 
presni to the princess Ingelbeige, his wife. 
n theif ietters, the fathers besought the 
prince to drive from Rome, the infamous Ni- 
cholas, whom they called sacrilegious, simo- 


the assembly, bei 


niacal, a murderer, and a sodomite. 


The patriarch then sent to the Eastern pre- 


lates a circular, in which he thus expressed 
himself in regard to the Latin church: “Here- 


sies are extinguished, and faith has spread 


from the imperial city over infidel nations ; 
the Armenians have abandoned the schism o 
the Jacobites to re-unite themselves to the 
church, and the Bulgarians renounced Pagan 
superstitions to embrace the evangelical faith; 
but soon men, sallying forth from the darkness 
of the West, come to re-establish the errors 
of the schismatics, and to corrupt the ortho- 
dox purity of the new converts: 

« These heretical priests recommend fasts 
on Saturdays. They cut off the first week in 
Lent, by permitting food made of milk to be 
eaten. ey condemn the legitimate mar- 
riages of the priesthood, and tolerate de- 
bauchery and corruption in the clergy. They 
administer several times the unction of the 
sacred oil; and finally, in the excess of their 
impiety, they dare to add new words to the 
sacred creed, authorized by all the councils. 
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They aftirm that the Holy Spirit does not pro- 
ceed from the Father , but that it 
ceeds from the Father and the Son. They 
also admit two principles in the Trinity, and 
confound the distinction of the Father and 

! An impious doctrine which is contrary 
to the Gospels, and to all the decisions of the 
fathers ! 

‘On learning what abominable errors they 
had spread among the Bulgarians, our entrails 
were moved, as of a father who sees his 
children rent by cruel beasts, and we resolved 
not to take any repose, until we had snatched 
those new Christians from the execrable in- 
fluence of Pope Nicholas. We have then con- 
demned in a council, this minister of Anti- 
christ, as well as all the abominable priests, 
who aid him in spreading his infamous doc- 
trines. We advise — of all these proceed- 
ings, my brethren, that you may concur with 
us in the execution of the sentence pronounced 
against the Romans, and with your aid we 
hope soon to bring back the Bulgarians to the 
faith which they received from us, and to give 
them a Greek patriarch. 

“We have received from Italy a synodical 
letter, filled with complaints against the pope. 
The — of that country conjure us not to 
abandon them to the tyranny of this impure 
man. We have been already implored by 
aoe Basi] and Zozimus, and by the vene- 
rable Metrophanes, to come to the succour of 
the church; but for some months past the 
complaints of the laity and clergy of the West 
have been more energetic and frequent than 
ever; all beseech us to hurl from the ponti- 
fica] throne the Satan who is crowned with a 
tiara. 

Whilst the holy father was being excom- 
municated at Constantinople, Segilon, bishop 
of Sens, and Adon, bishop of Vienne came to 
Rome to place in the hands of Nicholas, the 
letters of Thietberge, who declared that she 
renounced, of her own full accord, her royal 
dignity, and consented to a separation with 
Lothaire, for the purpose of terminating her 
days in a holy retreat ; she recognized that her 
marriage with the king should be declared 
null on account of sterility, and that Waldrade 
was the legitimate spouse of the prince. 
Nicholas made this reply to the queen : 
“The testimony which you bear for Wal- 
rade, could not be of advantage to this 
criminal] woman ; for even although you were 
no longer in existence, Waldrade shall never 
be the spouse of Lothaire, because such is our 
will, We prohibit you from coming near us, 
not only on account of the insecurity of the 
journey, but also because it would be crimi- 
nal to abandon the royal church to the adul- 
teress. Your sterility does not arise from your- 
eelf, but from the injustice of the prince, who 
refuses to fulfil towards you the duties of a 
husband. Your union cannot be then broken 
for a fault of which he alone is guilty. 

« Do not then labour more for a separation 
which we will never authorize, how unworthy 
soever may be the treatment which the kin 
of Lorraine causes you to endure; besides, 


in 
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it is better to receive death at the hands of | composed against the Greek emperors, and 


another, than to slay your soul; and it is better 
to suffer a piorious martyrdom for the truth, 
rather than live by falsehood. We do not re- 
ceive a confession which is wrested by vio- 
lence ; besides, husbands might oblige their 
wives by bad treatment to declare that their 
union is not legitimate, or that they have com- 
mitted a capital crime, which renders neces- 

their repudiation. 

“We trust Lothaire will never abandon 
- himself to euch an excess, for he would ex- 
pose himself to the danger of losing his crown 
were he to attempt the life of a queen who is 
under the protection of the Holy See. If the 
king, your husband, exacts that you must 
come to Rome, you must be accompanied by 
Waldrade, in order that she may submit to 
the chastisement of her faults. You give, as 
& motive for separation, your ardent desire to 
preserve the purity of your body; but our will 
1s, that you receive the embraces of your hus- 
dand? unless he should make a vow of conti- 
nence and retire to a monastery.” 

Nicholas then wrote to the metropolitans 
of France and Germany, “ You are guilty, my 
brethren, for not having sonstrained the king 
of Lorraine to show more condescendence for 
our wil, and whoso among you shall not show 
more zeal to execute our orders, in regard to 
Queen Thietberge, will be regarded as a fa- 
vourer of the adulterer, and will be driven 
from our communion.” 

_Adventius, of Metz, hastened to inform the 
bishop of Verdun, of the dispositions of the 
holy father, in the following letter: “The 
pope has addressed to me a terrible bull, on 
the resolution which he has taken against the 
king oor master. If on the eve of the festival 
of the purification, Lothaire does not quit 
Waldrade, he orders us to interdict him from 
entermg the church. This decision, which 
we ate constrained to obey, under penalty of 
deposition, places us in mortal disquiet. We 
beseech you, then, to find the king, and to 
represent to him the peril which threatens him: 

“We think that the best thiug for him to do, 
would be, to make a journey, two days before 
the festival of the purification, to Floriquing, 
with three bishops, to confess his sins with con- 
trition and promise of correction ; he will then 
swear to submit to the will of the holy father 
m the presence of his faithful servants, an 
we will be able to admit him into the church 
of St. Arnoul, where he will attend at the cele- 
bration of a solemn mass. If he acts other- 
wise, he will place his crown in peril, and 
draw on our heads the thunders of Rome.” 

The — of Lothaire feared, and with 
teason, lest his uncles should take advantage 
t an excommunication pronounced against 
him, to seize on his kingdom ; and Nicholas, 
who was aware of the ambition of the family 
of the Carlovingians. retained the princes of 
of this race in constant dread, by threats of 
anathema. The pontiff addre to the pre- 
lates of the kingdom of Charles the Bald, the 
sentence which he had rendered against the 
king of Lorraine, and a writing which he had 


the patriarch of Constantinople. 

ttin the mifist of all our sufferings,” wrote 
Nicholas, “we endure one more grievious 
still from the unjust reproaches of the princes 
Michael and Basil, who, animated by an en- 
vious hatred, have dared to accuse us of 
heresy. The cause of their fury is our re- 
fusal to approve of the ordination of the lay- 
man Photius, and the — which we 
grant to Bagiris, king of the Bulgarians, who 
asked from us missionaries, and instructions 
for his people, newly converted to Christianity. 

“Tn their ill-humour at not being able to re- 
duce this nation beneath their laws, the Greek 
monarchs charge the Roman church with out- 
rages and calumnies, which might be able to 
avert from us jgnorant men, who know not 
how to make a distinction between the sub- 
lime morality of Jesus Christ and the sacri- 
legious conduct of some priests of our church. 

t Photius blames us for fasting on Saturday 
and condemning the marriages of priests; he 
accuses us of preventing ecclesiastics from 
anointing with foly oil, and he maintains that 
we are Jews, because we bless a lamp upon 
the altar on the solemn day of Easter; he 
condemns the habit of shaving the beard, and 
of consecrating mere deacons, who have not 
been ordained priests, as — These 
practices, however, which scandalize the pa- 
triarch of Byzantium have been gbserved for 

es in the Latin church, and we cannot 
change them. 

‘This proud prelate also arrogates to him- 
s@if the name of universal bishop, when we 
alone have the right to this title. But we 
will preserve it by the grace of God, despite 
the intrigues and threats of the Greeks .. .” 

Whilst the pope was sending this libel into 
France, grave events were changing the des- 
tinies of Constantinople. Basil, tired of the 
sdge remonstrances of Michael, who had 
drawn this monster from the lowest ranks of 
his guards, to elevate him to the empire, caused 
his protector to be assassinated, that he might 
become the sole ruler of the state. 

This horrible crime had excited the just in- 
dignation of Photius, and on the day of a 
solemn festival, Basil having presented him- 
self in the cathedral to receive the commu- 
nion, the indignant patriarch had repelled him 
from the holy table, saying to him, “ Quit the 
honse of God, infamous usurper, who hgst 
soiled thy hands in the blood of thy benefac- 
tor.? Irritated at the boldness of the prelate 
Basil seized the venerable Photius, eposed 
him from his See, and recalled Ignatius to 
Constantinople. But in order to give more 
lustre to the re-installation of the old patri- 
arch, he wrote to Nicholas, the implacable 
enemy of Photius, to ask from him authority 
to convene a general council on this subject. 

At the same time Louis, the German, and 
all the bishops of his kingdom, urged the pon- 
tiff to re-instate Teutgard and Gonthier in 
their Sees. Nicholas demanded, that the 
guilty, in order to buy off the excommunica- 
tion pronounced against them, should pay into 


ae a 





his parse large sums, and should make an 
honourable amende for the pretended crimes 
that they, had committed agaist the Holy 
See. These fiery prelates replied, that they 
would consent to pay the conscience of the 
pe with gold, but not with theip own in- 
y, and that they refused to gain an arch- 
bishopric if they must lose their honour. 

By this noble refusal, the churches of 
Treves and Cologne finding themselves with- 
out pos the pope wrote to King Louis, that 
he should present to him ecclesiastics worthy 
to occupy these important Sees. His letter 
terminated by complaints against Lothaire. 
“Your nephew,” wrote the pope, “has in- 
- formed me, that he would come to the tomb 
of the apostles, without having obtained my 
authority. He need not try to execute his 
project, fog we will cause the gates of our 
city to be shat, that it may not be soiled by 
the presence of an excommunicated oa 
Before coming to Rome he must humble him- 
self and implore our pn and we will that 
he should accomplish our orders, not by pro- 
mises, but by actions. 

Thietberge, it is true, has been recalled 
to court, but it is to see her rival reign; and 
what avails to this princess the vain title of 

ueen, if she has not the authority of one? 

s it not Waldrade, the royal concubine, who 
braves our anathemas, reigns with Lothaire 
and disposes at her caprice of the ranks and 
offices of the kingdom! It must be that this 
guilty woman is first handed over to our jus- 
tice, to be punished for her obstinacy and 
blindness ; thea we will authorize Lothairego 
come to prostrate himself at our feet.” 

The pontiff, however, had not the satisfac- 
tion of subjugating the king of Lorraine, nor 
the joy of learning the deposition of Photius. 
He died on the 13th of November, 867, aftera 


reign of nine years, seven months nad twenty- 
eight days; he was interred near to the porch 
the church of St. Peter. 

The Roman church has placed Nicholas in 
the number of the saints, whose memory she 
honours, admiring his insupportable pride, 
which she calls apostolic vigour ! 

Reginon says, that the pope commanded 
people and kings as if he had been the sove- 
reign of the universe, and Gratian relates a de- 
cree in which this abominable prelate makes 
himself equal with God himself. “It is evi- 
dent,” wrote Nicholas, “that the popes can 
neither be bound nor unbound by any earthly 
power, nor even by that of the — if he 
should return upon earth; since Constantine 
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the Great hus recognized that the pontiffs held 
the place of God upon earth, the divinity not 
being able to be judged by any living man. 
We are then infallible, and whatever may be 
our acts, we are not accountable for them but 
to ourselves ! ! 1” 

In our own age there still exist fanatical 
writers who sustain this doctrine, and endea- 
vour to induce others to e of their ridi- 
culous admiration for the popes, by re 
senting them as the vigorous defenders of the 
cause of the people against kings and empe- 
on Fong — or ain, for if 

isto ws us the papacy constan — 
gling with the cael power, it iso indi- 
cates to us, what were the causes of the 
incessant war between the civil and reli- 
gious powers. The sovereign pontiffe sought, it 
is true, to overthrow tyrants, but it was to 
place themselves in their stead, and all their 


. | efforts tended to substitute their own autho- 


rity for the despotism. Their opposition then 
was neither useful nor profitable to humanity, 
and it matters little to the people, whether 
the altar rules the throne, or the throne the 
altar, if they are to remain crushed beneeth 
the yoke; it matters little whether their mas- 
ters are kings or priests, if they are to remain 
slaves. s! the experience of the past 
shows us, that neither happiness nor tran- 
quillity can remain on earth, so long as the 
nations shall obey popes or absolute kings. 
Peace is for them a precious time, which they 
employ in pressing down the nations; war is 
more precious still, for it allows them to steal, 
all that has escaped the extortioners. 

Formerly in the Roman empire, as in al] 
the countries submitted to despots, life was 
considered as a gift of so little value to man, 
that the unfortunate sold themselves to the 
rich, who bought the execrable nght of slaymg 
a fellow man for a small sum of money, to be 

id to the wife and children of their victim. 

xactions and injustice had become so in 
tolerable, that to avoid them, the citizens fled 
among the barbarians, where they recovered 
their bert Later, during the middle age, 
thanks to the system of darkness of the popes, 
the degradation, misery and slavery of the 
people, surpassed all that was 
ìn — Entire nations disappeared from 
the soil, and were annihilated by iron, water, 
fire, in the name and by the will of the pon- 
tiffa of Rome ; and in our own days, have we 
not seen the papacy make superhuman efforts 
to arrest the car of civilization, and unite itself 
with kings to eradicate liberty ? 
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all that was most horrible . | 
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ADRIAN THE SECOND, ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH POPE. 


` [A. D. 
The birth of Adrian—Miracle of the. forty F see 
e 


Lothaire sends embassador 


s to 


867:] 


ies— Election, of Adrian—Sack ei Rome— 
takes off the excommunication of Waldrade~— 


tif— 
the divorce of Lothaire nl Theberge Lelis from the emperor Basil to the pope 


0 

—— of Rome— Decree 
of the wife and daughter of t 
rum, ts excommunscated—the afar of 
He ts admitted to the communion of the 
crowas—He sends legates to Constantin 
The Orientals submit to the 
the Bulgari 
holy father—Charles the 


candalous condemnation of Photi 
—Return of the legates to Rome—Letter of the archbishop 
ald causes molten lead to be 


inst the council of Phottus—Eleutherus seduces the affections 
, and murders them in a phrenzy— Anastastus, the libra» 
Hinemar of Laon—Journey of Lothaire to Italy— 
tuff—Death of Lothatre—the pope disposes of 


ir interview with the emperor of the East—- 
ee about 
incmar to the 


red into the and mouth of hts 


son Carloman—The bishops of France reject the authority of the pontiff—Recantation of the™ 


pope—The Bulgarians su 


Aparian was 2 Roman by birth, the son of 
the bishop Talarus, of the same family as 
Popes Stephen the Sixth, and Sergius the 
Second ; the Holy See appertained to hin, if 
we may so speak, by right of inheritance. 
Admitted when very young into the patriar- 
chal palace of the Lateran, he had been the 
constant object of the solicitude of the pontiffs. 
Gregory the Fourth ordained him a subdea- 
con, and his successor conferred on him the 
ee all are ee function 

young Adrian displaye t piety, an 
especially a truly Christan — e le- 
gends relates, on this subject, a miracle which 
we will quote: 

Adrian had received from pope Sergius 
forty pennies, as a mark of his satisfaction ; 
bat the deacon instead of keeping this sum 
in his purse, or spending it in his parures 
hke the youth of his age, assembled the poor 
of his qaarter, to distribute it among them. 
These came in so great numbers, that Adrian 
was obliged to select the most infirm. In his 
guef at not being able to solace all their suf- 
terings, he addressed fervent prayers to God 
and commenced the distribution. The blind 
and the infirm received each a penny; the 
aged, the lame, women and children advanced 
in suceession and received each a penny; 
‘new poor arrived and others followed after 
them ; they thus succeeded each other from 
the rising of the sun until] night, and the young 

na continued to draw pennies from his 
rse ; finally, after having distributed a pro- 
igious quantity, he filled several coffers for 
the alme of the following day. 
_ His miraculous multiplication of the fort 
pennies had eo increased the veneration o 
the Romans for Adrian, that on the death of 
Pope Leo the Fourth he was chosen, without 
@pposition, to succeed him; he refused this 
— distinction ; after the reign of Bene- 
ict the Third, the suffrages of the people 
again elevated him to the pontificate ; his re- 
solution was still the same. ; 

Finally, on the death of Nicholas the First, 

the concourse of the people, the grandees, 


and the el was so general, that all, by 
acclamation, Adrian to govern the Holy 
VoL. I. 2G 


to the church of Constantinople—Death of Adrian. . 


See, and their urgency on him to accept the 
tiara was so pressing, that he was induced to 
consent, notwithstanding his great age, to 
bear the burthen of the pontifical dignity. 
Holy personages affirmed that celestial reve- 
lations had announced to them the high dig- 
nity to which Adrian was called. Some said 
that he had appeared to them wearing the 
jum; others said, that he had been shown 
to them surrounded by an aureole of fir 
wearing the simar and distributing pieces o 
gold in the church of St. Peter; and several 
affirmed, that they had seen him on the horse 
of Pope Nicholas, entering the patriarchal 


After the election, the people, the grandees, - 
and the clergy, went to the church of St. Ma- 
ria Major, where they found Adrian at prayer. 
They immediately raised him in their arms 
and bore him in triumph to the palace of the 
Lateran. This enthronement made in the 
absence of the commissioners of the emperor 
Louis, excited the discontent of his court ; but 
the priests alleged as an excuse, that they 
had boci constrainéd to yield to the urgence 
of the multitude. The prince, satisfied wi 
the explanations made to him, consented te 
the consecration of the new pontiff, and con- 
firmed the decree of his election ; and not 
only did he refuse the tribute usually paid at 
the consecration of new popes, but he even 
declared that his absence compelled him to 
restore to the Roman church the domains 
which had been unjustly taken from it. 

Adrian, having made the prayers and vigils 
usual on the election of d pope, was conducted 
to St. Peter’s and solemnly consecrated by 
Peter, bishop of Gabii, a city of Palestrina, by 
Leo of the White Forest, and by Donatus 
bishop of Ostia. These three venerable pere 
sonages were chosen, because the bishop of 
Albano was dead, and rhea rac cal of 
Porto, was then absent from Italy, being occu- 
pied in converting the Bulgarians. 

When his ordination was finished, the pon- 
tiff celebrated a solemn mass, and admitted 
e = — rd, = Ppa gees 
of Treve , bishop of Arragonia, as 
well as the priest lamais who hed been 


excommunicated during the preceding reign. 
On his return to the patriarchal palace he re- 
fused the presents offered him, and replied to 
those who surrounded him, ‘My brethren, 
we should contemn this shameful traffic in 
money, in which the popes have unfortunately 
been too much en to the disgrace of the 
Holy See, for we should give gratuitonsly, 
that which we have received gratuitously, 
following the precept of Jesus Christ. Thus, 
{nstead of accumulating in our treasury the 
offerings of the faithful for the purpose of 
énriching hypocritical priests or debauched 
monks, we declare to yon, that all our re- 
venues shall be spent among the poor of the 


` rcely had the consecration of Adrian 
been achieved, when Lambert, duke of Spo- 
letto, witgput any declaration of war or pre- 
vious warning, assembled his soldiery and 
fnvaded the city of Rome, which he pillaged. 

a, honses, monasteries, and churches 
‘were sacked, nuns violated, and many young 
girls of patrician families torn from their pa- 
rents and led into slavery. God, however, 
‘permitted that the author of this depredation 
should be severe] dairy first by the 
holy father, who déc ared Lambert excom- 
municated, and then by the emperor, who 
conquered the dutchy of Spoletto. 

Anastasius, the librarian, expresses his 
Opinion on the state of the Roman clergy, in 
a letter which he wrote to Adon, metropolitan 
of Vienne, “I announce to you my brother, 
very sad news; the holy pope Nicholas has 
gone to a better life, and has left.us in this 
world much afflicted. Now that he is no 
more, al] those whom he condemned lift up 
their criminal heads and labour with ardour 
to destroy that which he had done; we are 
assured that even the emperor Louis grants 
them his aid. Warn, then, our brethren of 
these guilty enterprises, and urge them to 
defend the memory of the pontiff in such 
way as you shall judge best to maintain our 
interests; for if the doings of a pope are 
broken, what will become of our’s? 

“We have a new pope named Adrian, a 
man venerable for the holiness of his life. 
He is married to a woman named Stephania, 
who rears their young daughter, whose beauty 
is remarkable. The holy father exhibits great 
veal in maintaining the purity of morals, but 
we do not yet know what wil! be his mode of 

verning the church; whether he will super- 
ntend all ecclesiastical affairs, or abandon 
the direction of them to his ministers. He 
appears to have entire confidence in my uncle 
Areenes, your friend, whose devotion to the 
interests of the Roman clergy-has been a 
little cooled since the unworthy treatment he 
received from Nicholas. I beseech you, how- 
evet, by your wise counsels:to lead him back 
to those charitable sentiments, in order that 
we may be enabled to profit by his credit over 
the mind of the emperor and the pope ; I also 
beseech all the archbishops of Gaol, if a 
toumcil is held to anathematize the decrees 
ef Nicholas, not to place themselves in the 
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ranks of his accusers, but on the contrary, to 
resist his enemies courageously.” 

The fears of Anastasius of the condemnation 
of the — of the infamans Nicho 
were chimerical; for his successor show 
himself a faithful imitator of his policy, and 
manifested the most ardent zeal to maintain 
the infallibility of the Holy See. He, however, 
pardoned the prelates who had been d 
and anathematized, and recalled those who 
were in exile; and at his r uest, the em- 
peror also freed from prison all the ecclesias- 
tics who had been guilty of the crime of lese- 
majesty. 

Adrian decorated magnificently the church 
which Nicholas had built in the interior of his 
palace, and in all his actions he showed so 
great a deference for the acts of his predeces- 
sor, that the Romans called him Adrian the 
Nicolite. Old priests, however, who were 
versed in the trickery of the court of Rome, 
affirmed on the other hand, that the pope 
adroitly tarnished the preceding reign by the 
— which he granted to the victims of 
the pride and tyranny of Nicholas. 

The holy father having invited to a sump- 
tuous dinner in his ee a great number of 
Greek monks, who had been persecuted by 
his predecessor, he himself presented to them 
the ewers and linen for their ablutions, and 
served to them with his own hands food and 
drink, which no other pope had ever done be- 
fore him. During the repast the young clerks 
sang spiritual songs; and when the monks 
arose from table, Adrian prostrated himself 
before them with his face to the earth, and 
addressed them as follows: “My brethren, 
pray for the Holy Catholic church, for our son 
the most Christian emperor Louis, that he 
may subjugate the Saracens; pray for me and 
beseech God to give me strength to govern 
his numerous faithful. Let your prayers rise 
in remembrance of thoge who have lived holy 
lives, and let us aj] thank Christ together for 
having given to his church my Jord and father, 
the most holy and most orthodox Pope Nicho- 
las, who has defended it like another Joshua, 
against its enemies.” 

The monks of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople, for some time pre~ 
served silence; finally, they exclaimed, “ God 
be praised for having given to his people a 
pastor 80 respectful as you are towards your 
predecessor !’’ and they repeated three time 
“Eternal memory to the sovereign ponti 
Adrian, whom Jesus Christ has established as 
universal bishop;” but the holy father per- 
ceiving that the Greeks wished to shun ren- 
dering homage to the memory of Nicholas, 
made a sign with his hand and added, My 
brethren, I beseech you in the name of Christ, 
that your praises be addressed to the moat 
holy and orthodox Nicholas. Established by 
God sovereign pontiff and universal pope; 
glory to him the new Elias, the new Phineas, 
worthy of an eternal priesthood, and peace 
and grace to his followers.’ This acclama- 
tion was repeated three times by the monks, 
who did not wish to disoblige the holy father, 
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after having been -tho objest of so honourable 
a distinction. 

Adrian wrote to the metropolitans of France, 
“ We beseech you, my brethren, to re-establish 
the name of Pope Nicholas in the books and 
sacred writings of your churches, to name him 
in the mass, and to order the bishops to con- 
form to our decision on this subject. We 
exhort you to resist with firmness the Greek 
princes, who undertake to accuse his memory 
or reject hig decrees; still, we do not wish to 
be inflexible towards those whom he has con- 
demned, if they will implore our mercy, and 
consent not to justify themselves by accusi 
that great pope, who is now before God, an 
whom no one dared to attack whilst living. 

“Be then vigilant and courageous, and in- 
struct the prelates beyond the Alps, that if 
they reject the decrees of a pontiff, they will 
— the supreme authority of the minis- 
ters of the church; all should fear lest their 
ordinances be despised, when they have at- 
tained the power which rules kings.” 

As soon as Lothaire was apprised of the 
death of Pope Nicholas, he sent to Rome Ad- 
ventius, bishop of Metz, and Grimland, bis 
chaacellor, as bearers of a letter thus con- 
œ:ed: “ Most holy father, I submitted my- 
self to the prince of the apostles, in obeying 
your predecessor; I followed his paternal ad- 
vice, and the exhortations of his legates even 
to the detriment of my own authority; I have 
not ceased to demand from him, in the name 
of divine and human laws, the favour of pre- 
senting myself before him with my accusers, 
to jusufy myself; and yet he has always re- 
fused to me permission to visit that Rome of 
which my ancestors were the protectors. 

“We have been edified by seeing the Bul- 
garians brought by him, to make their adgra- 
tions at the tomb of St. Peter; but we have 
suffered the liveliest affliction, when it was 
declared to us that we were excluded from 
Rome for ever. We trust you will be less 
ngorous to us than Pope Nicholas, and that in 
exehange for our obedience and submission, 
you will permit us to kiss your feet. We be- 
sech vou to send us this authority by our 
embasgador, or that of the emperor Louis 
our brother; informing you that if this step 
was unsuccessful, our kingdom would incur 
great risk on account of the condescendence 
we have shown for your See, and which has 
taken from us the affection of our people.’ 

Adrian made this reply to the king of Lor- 
rane; “The court o Rome, my lord, will 
always receive with honour one of the sons 
of Charlemagne, when he shall come to ren- 
der it homage ; and it will not refuse to listen 
lo his justification, if that is conformable with 
divine and human justice. You can then pre- 
seat yourself boldly at the tomb of the apostle, 
if you are innocent of the crime of which you 
are accused; but it will not be permitted to 
pa to refusa to do penance if you are judged 
guilty. 

For eight months, the emperor Louis, 
secouded by the troops of Lothaire, had car- 
ned ca a successfal war against the Saracens 
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of Africa, who ravaged the southwardly part 
of Italy ; thus, Adrian being unable to A use 
anything to his powerful protector, granted to 
him the authority solicited by Lothaire, as 
weil as the absolution of Waldrade. He even 
wrote to this princess in these terms: “We 
have deen informed by the emperor Louis, of 
the —— which you prove for your sina, 
and of the perseverance with which you shan 
refalling into the same fault. Now that you 
detest your errors, we free you from anathe- 
ma excommunication ; we readmit you 
into the society of the faithful, and we grant 
you permission to enter the church to prey, and 
to eat and speak with other Christians. But 
be upon your guard for the future, that God 
may give you in heaven the absolution you 
receive from ue on earth; for if you use dis- 
simulation to obtain the remission of your 
sins, know, that instead of being unbound, you 
will be the more bound before him who sees 
our consciences.” 

To this letter the pope joined another for the 
bishops of Germany, to whom he announced 
the absolution of Waldrade ; he thus expressea 
himself : “ Our dear son, the emperor Louis, 
combats against the enemies of the faith, for 
the safety of the church, for the increase of 
our pewer, and for the deliverance of the 
faithful of the ince of Samnium. The 
Saracens were already advancing on our terri- 
tories and preparing to ravage the domains of 
St. Peter, when he abandoned his repose and 
his family to expose himself to the dangers 
of war, and soon the infidel fell beneath his 
victorious arms, or became converts to Christi- 


anity. 

«We inform you that in consequence, you 
shouid render homage to those who belong to 
him, as Lothaire; for he who attacks his bro- 
ther will attack himself. Know then, that the 
Holy See is strongly united to this valiant 

rince, and that we are ready to employ for 


im the powerful arms which God has placed. 


in our hands, throngh the intercession of St. 
Peter, as he employs those which Jesus Christ 
has intrusted to him for the defence of the 
church.” 

After all these protestations of-the pontif 


Adrian, Lothaire, supposing that he would not 


dare to refuse him — sent to Rome his 
wife Thietberge, to demand herself the disso- 
lution of the marriage. But this prince was 
deceived in his hopes, and the pope addresaed 
to him the following vehement letter: “The 
queen, your spouse, has informed us, that her 
union with you not having been legitimately 
contracted, she desires to separate herself 
from your royal person, renounce the world, 
and consecrate herself to God. This strange 
resolution has surprised us, and though you 
have given your consent, we cannot grant 
ours. Hence it is by our orders, that Queen 
Thietberge returns to you, to sustain the rights 
of her marriage. The motives alleged for 
— off your union, shall be examined 
by our brethren in a council, but until that 
time we exhort you, not to listen to the uvil 

who you. We order 


you to receive the queen with the affection 
which is her due, and to grant her in your 
kingdom an honourable asylum, where she 
may live in the shade of your royal — 

finally, to place in her hands the abbeys 
which you have promised .her, that she may 
be enabled to maintain the dignity of her rank. 
Those who oppose our decision shall be ana- 
thematized, and we will declare you youreelf 
excommunicated, if you refuse to submit to 
our orders.” 

In order to assure himself of the execution 
of his will, the pontiff wrote to Charles the 
Bald, to beseech him to constrain his nephew 
te the obedience which was due to the Holy 
See; and he induced this prince to pledge 
nimself to invade at once the kingdom of Lo- 
thaire, if he should separate himself from 
Thietberge, before their divorce had been 
canonically ordained by a s For this 
purpose he addressed the following letter to 
the metropolitan Hincmar: “I have known 
` for a long time your great reputation, my bro- 
ther, but I am yet more particularly informed 
of your rare merit by — nuncio of 
the Holy See, by the bishop Actard, and by 
our dear son Anastasius, the librarian. 

“Their eulogies have inspired in me as much 
affection as esteem for you, and I hope that you 
will welcome the testimony of our friendship 
and confidence, by favouring with all your 

wer the interests of the Holy See, in the affair 

ween Ki haire und Thietberge his 
wife. You know how much Popes Benedict 
and Nicholaswere occupied during their reigns 
with this important cause, and in what man- 
ner they have directed it; we have the same 
views as our predecessors, and will follow up 
that on which they decided. We exhort you 
then, not to allow your devotion to the court 
of Rome to chill, and to speak boldly in our 
name to kings and powerful persona, in order 
to prevent them from re-establishing by force 
or artifice, that which has been destroyed by 
the ecclesiastical authority.” 

Euthymius, having been sent as envoy to 
Italy by the emperor Basil, then brought the 
news of the deposition of Photius, and of the 
re-establishment of Ignatius, on the See of 
Constantinople. Adrian manifested great joy 
at this change, and ordered that they should 
celebrate solemn masses in honour of the pa- 
triareh. In hia reply to Basil, the holy father 
addressed to him cowardly flatteries ; he con- 
gratulated him on the abominable parricide 
which he had committed upon the person of 
his benefactor, and declared that his reign 
was a special blessing from God. He com- 
pared him to Solomon, and declared that it 
was by the inspiration of Christ that he assas- 

i Michael to drive away Photius, and 
_ Ye-instate Ignatius on his See. 

Seme months after, new embassadors came 
to congratulate Adrian on his election, in the 
name of Basil and Ignatius. The pope re- 
ceived them with great honours, and admitted 


them into the seoret saloon of St. Maria Majo- | prede 


ta, to confer with them. The envoys brought 
to him magnificent presente, and the following 
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letter from the —— “On our advent te 
the throne, having found the church deprived 
of its legitimate pastor, and submitted to the 
tyranny of a stranger, we hastened to drive 
away this man, to recall Ignatius, our father. 
who had been unworthily oppressed by oa? 
predecessof. We however, submit to your 
approval, that on which we have decided, and 
we ask from you, how those onght to be 
treated who have commuczed with Photius. 
The bishops and priests who were pi 

not to abandon Ignatius, have failed in their 
oaths ; others, led on by the seductions of the 
usurper or by violence, have consented to be 
consecrated by the false iarch; finally, 
almost all the ecclesiastice have given way by 
recognizing his authority. We beseech you 
then, to have pity on them, in order to 

an — shi oo in our a 4 

tiua, in his letter, gave same de 

tails, and recognized the — of the Holy 
See and the sovereign authority of the pope. 

The embassadors of Basil then presented tc 
the pontiff a book which had foand 
among the papers of Photius, and which esta- 
blished the crimes of Nicholas; it also con- 
tained the relation of the council held at Con- 
stantinople at the time of the condemnation 
of Ignatius; they besought Adrian to examine 
this work. He declared, however, that he 
would do nothing but condemn the author of 
it the third time; then one of the Greek bi- 
shops seized the book and cast it on the 
ground, exclaiming “Thou bast been cursed 
at Constantinople, be again cursed at Rome !?? 
He then trampled it under foot and cut it 
with a sword, adding, “The devil dwells in 
this work, and has himself en by the 
mouth of the abominable Photius; I declare 
that the signatures of the emperor, Mi 
of Basi], and of almost all the bishops of the 
East have been counterfeited by Satan him- 
self with such skill, that it is impossible to 
recognize the criminal fraud.” 

Adrian did not allow so favourable an - 
tunity to escape of avenging the Holy See of 
the outrages which Photius had heaped apon 
it; he ordered his monks to take up the book 
and to place it in the handsof those who were 
acquainted with both the Greek and Latin 
languages, that it might be censured. 

After their exarnination of it, he convened a 
council, at which the book was solemnly 
condemned in the presence of the deputies 
from the East, and at the opening of the synod 
he thus spoke: “We order that the proceed- 
ings of the last cabal held at ook 
by Photius and the emperor Michael, hi 
guilty protector, be burned and anathema- 
tized. We also order, that all the writin 

blished by those two laymen against 

oly See, undergo the same disgrace; and we 
reject with execration the two cabals which 
deposed our dear brother, Ignatius. 
‘Finally, we excommunicate, for the third 
time, this Photius, already condemned by our 
ecessor, until he submits himself to the 
ordinances of Pope Nicholas and te ours, by 
publicly abjuring his pretensions to the epis- 
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copacy. If he makes thus a proper a : 
we wi not refuse him lay communion, but 
he will remain for ever despoiled of the sacred 
srnaments in which he was clothed by an in- 
(smous usurpation. 

“As to those who have assisted at the im- 
fRous assemblies of Photius, if they return to 
the communion of Ignatius, if they anathema- 
tize and burn the copies of the proceedings of 
reer eg shali re-enter the bosom of the 
church; but he who, having cognizance of 
our apostolic decree, shall still preserve those 
cursed copies, shall be for ever excommuni- 
cated and de We give this order for 
the cities of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, as well as for al! the faithful of the 
East; this sentence is not, however, applica- 
ble to our son, the emperor Basil, although his 
name is inserted in the acts of the condemned 
synod, and we receive him into the number 
af Catholic emperors.” 

This decree was subscribed by tony bi- 
shops, and the book, after having beèn a se- 
cond time trampled under foot, was then cast 
into a heated furnace. 

The same year a scandalous event troubled 
the tranquillity of Rome. The bishop Arsenes 

ason named Eleutherus, who was admit- 
ted into the family of Adrian, which was com- 
posed of his wife and young daughter. Eleu- 
therus became violently enamoured of this 
young girl, who was already affianced to an- 
other; he carried her off during the night, 
and retired with her and her mother to a 
siting castle in the neighborhood of Pavia. 
Arseves, in despair at the boldness of his son, 

and foreseeing fatal consequences of the 
vengeance of Adrian, cast himself @ his feet 
lo obtain his approval of the marriage of their 
children. Bat all his entreaties were use- 
sa; the pontiff remgined inflexible ; then the 
venerable Arsenes, who feared, on account of 
Eleuthera, the wrath of Adrian, resolved to 
aterest, in the defence of his son, a powerful 
court, which could protect him after his 
veath; he consequently bequeathed a great 
partof his wealth to the empress Ingelberge 
the wife of Loni 
lumsh troops to his son, in case the pontiff 
sured to employ violence against him. 
‘carcely, however, had the pious bishop 
ced his eyes in death, when Eleatherus 
‘vand himself without defence, exposed to the 
wrath of the pope ; his friends were alienated 
tm him; several monks, creatures of the 
Holy See, eame to hie retreat to assassinate 
him; his wife herself yielding to secret in- 
Cuences, endeavoured to escape with her mo- 
— his servants — to — by 
poison with the water served up at 
able . Sealy, the unfortunate man, seeing 
umself betrayed bo? fe the world, lost his rea- 
oa, and in a fit of phreozy, killed his wife, 
ud bis mother-in-law, Stephan 
umediately arrested. The e 
aused him to be beheaded in the presence 
{ the commissioners of the pope, and his pro- 
erty was confiscated for the benefit of the 
souarch aud ef the Holy See. The vengeance 
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of Adrian was, however, unsatisfied ; ho con» 
vened a council to blacken the memory of 
Arsenes and Eleutherus, and be even anathe- 
matized the librarian Anastasius, because he 
belonged to this wretched family. The sen- 
tence was thus conceived: “ Aj! the church 
of God has known the crimes committed by 
Anastasius, as well as the decfees passed 
against him by our predecessors, Leo and 
Benedict, who despoiled him of his sacerdotal 
rments. 

“ Nicholas, seduced by the flatteries of this 
priest, afterwards consented to re-instate hint 
in his dignity ; then, under cover of this pro» 
tection, Anastasius gave himself up, with ime 
punity, to his robberies; he has pillaged the 
patriarchal palace; he has carried off the 

roceedings of the council which condemned | 
fim; he has allowed heretical prisoner# to 
escape, to free them from punishment; and 
finally, he has sown disorder between the 
princes and the church, It is he who caused 
the disgrace of Adalgnim, and his calumnies 
condemned the unfortunate victim to lose his 
eyes and his tongue ; it is he who lent a guilty 
assistance to the ravisher of our well-beloved 
daughter, and it is etill he whose perverse 
councils fed the execrable Eleatherus to the 
murder of my wife —— — 

In consequence 0 thi we ordain, 
in conformity with the judgment of a Leo 
and Benedict, that Anastasius, the librarian 
be deprived of all communion, until he shail 
justify himself from his crimes before a oa- 
nonical assembly. Those who shal] commune 
with him, whatever be their rank, shall incur 
the same poral and,if he shal! fly from 
Rome, he s 1 be faden with a perpetual ana- 
thema, and without hope of pardon.” Anas- 
tasius was arrested at his residence, led before. 
the council, and this sentence publiely made 
known to him in the church of St. Praxedes, 
on the 12th of October, 868. 

Some time after, Adrian received a letter 
from Hincmar, bishop of Laon, complaining 
of a sentence rendered against him by his 
uncle, Hincmar, the metropolitan of Rheims. 
This sentence been induced by his de- 
baucheries and shameful conduct. He had 
rendered himself odious to the acter and 
people: of his church by his injustice, ex- 
actions and his violence. He trafficked in the 
domains of his See, and sold them to power 
ful lords or to the prinee, as had already ap. 
pened with several abbeys, which he had soid 
to the monarch, and which had passed into 
the — of eador — cari He 
not only sought to procure large sums by ex 
tortion but when his — had ex- 
bed te rn re 
the property for w an 
sold it A pocni time. He even ‘pushed his 
audacity so far as to drive the lord Normand 
from the domains sold to King Charles, and 
e excommunicsted him under the pretext 
that he had seized upon the lands of the dio- 
cese of Laon. 

Charles, informed of the conduct of Hino» 
mar, cited him before a council at. 


is 
in 
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Verbery, in order to hear his justification of 
the crimes of which he had been aecused by 
@ great number of witnesses. Hinemar ap- 
peared before the synod, but he had the im- 
yradence to load his uncle, who presided oves 
the assembly, with the most outrageous in- 
suits; he was then unanimously condemned, 
and ordered to take off the anathema which 
he had lanched against Normand, and to re- 
store to him the property which he held 
through the liberality of his sovereign. 

— eee — to ee — 
and appealed from judgment Ə pre- 
iian ol France to the pontiff, as alone * 
sessing the right of judgment in a difference 
between a king and a bishop. The assembly 

posed his appeal, maintaining, with reason, 

this step was con to the privileges 
of the Gallican church, and to the canons of 
the Sixth Council of Carthage; but the wary 
prelate, well knowing the pride and ambition 
of the holy father, persisted in his determina- 
tion, and deputed, secretly, to Rome, a clerk 
ealled Celsan, to claim the interference of 
Adrian. 

The latter, having been informed of the de- 
ereo of the council of Verbery, wrote to the 
metropolitan of Rheims and to King Charles, 
that they should permit Hincmar to come on 
a pilgri to the tomb of the apostles, order- 
ing them even to bear the expenses of his jour- 
ney. The holy father threatened with ex- 
communication the lord Normand, if he did 
net restore at once the property of the diocese 
of Laon, which he usurped, and he de- 
nounced the vassals who should sustain him 
in his criminal enterprise. On the receipt of 
the letter of the pope, Charles wrote to the 
stubborn prelate to come immediately to his 
ai sign a retraction with his own hand 
by which he should recognize his faults, an 
promise submission to his king and superior, 
the archbishop of Rheims. Hinemar not on! 
refused a second time to obey the orders o 
the prinoe, but he even detached hie vassals 
from the obedience they had sworm to King 
Charles. 

Irritated at this audacity, the monarch sent 
two prelates, Odon of Beauvais, and Gilbert 
of Chalons, with troops, to bring him before 
him, voluntarily or by foree, as well as to 
subdue his vassals, who had taken part in his 
rebellion. But the prelate ‘finding himself 
sustained in his resistance by the pontiff of 
Rome, dared to await the arrival of his troops 
at the head of his clergy, whom he had as- 
sembled in the church of Notre Dame, his 
cathedral; and there, before the crowd of 
citizens, holding the cross in one hand, and 
the Gospels in the other, he mounted the pul- 
pit of his church, and pronounced in a loud 
voice the following anathema :—“I declare 
ail those excommunicated who shall enter by 
violence into the holy place, or who shall 
the bounds of our diocese ; and in especial do 
I anathematize Hincmar, my uncle, and King 
Charles, who dares renew towards the faith- 
fai of. his kingdom, the- persecutions of the 
amel Domitian.” 
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The officers of the king, however, made 
their way into the church, followed by their 
soldiers. í r then took refuge in the 
sanctuary with the clergy, called the people 
to his aid, ordering them to drive from the 
house of God the hired assassins of a tyrant 
who defiled it by their abominable presence. 
The soldiers drew their swords, and wished 
to carry him by force from the’church ; but at 
a bound he eprang upon the altar, embraced 
the crucifix, and called down upon them, with 
cries of fury, the malediction of God. These 
st , alarmed; and such was the super- 
stition of the time, that they dared not tear 
him from the altar, and abandoned their 
enterprise. 

After their departure, Hincmar came out 
from the church, and returned to his palace, 
borne in triumph by the cletgy. The next 
day, when their minds were calmer, they 
thought with dread on the consequences of 
the wrath of Charles. The priests themselves 
went to the prelate to declare to him that 
they should refase in future to obey his or- 
ders until he had given satisfaction to the 
prince. Transported with fury, he excom- 
muricated all the ecclesiastics of his church, 
prohibited them from saying mass; from bap- 
tizing children, even in the last extremity ; of 
administering the sacrament to the dying, and 
of burying the dead. 

The king put an end to all this violence by 
sending new troops, who seized upon the 
bishop, and conducted him to a fortress. 

In the midst of all these events, Lothaire 
was preparing to go into Italy to kies the feet 
of thé pontiff, and wrote to the emperor to in- 
duce thaf prince to use his inftuence over 
Adrian, in order to obtain for him authonty to 
leave Thietberge, and take Waldrade as his 
legitimate wife. But the superstitious Louis, 
fearing to break off the good understanding 
which he had with the pope, refused his 2s- 
sistance to Lothaire, and sent deputies to him 
to induce him to return to his kingdom. The 

king of Lorraine, who knew the weak anıl 
pusillanimous character of the emperor, how- 
ever went on and came to Beneventum to find 
him. His presence gained to his side the em- 
press Ingelberge, who ruled her husband, and 
she determined herself to acoompany him to 
the monastery of Monte Cassino, where the | 
pontiff was to come by the orders of Louis. 

Adrian yielded to the requests ôf the em- 
press, and consented to receive to his com- 

munion King Lothaire, and Gonthier, metro- 
politan of Cologne. He nevertheless exacted 
that this, latter should sign the following re- 
traction:—“I declare before God and his 
saints, to you, my Lord: Adrian, the sovereizn 
pontiff, as aleo to the faithful who are sub- 
mitted to your orders, and to all the assembly 
of Christians, that I bear humbly the sentence 
of deposition canonically rendered aguinst ore 
by Pope Nicholas. I affirm that I will never 
exercise any sacred function, unless you re- 
instate me, through kindness, in the epi 

dignity ; and I swear that I_will never excite 
any scandal against the charch of Rome, or ita 
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chief, to when I renew my oath of submis- 
sion and absolute obedience, even although 
his orders shall be contrary to the interests of 
the king, my master.” 

aga then returned to her. husband, 
and the pope took the route to Rome with King 
Lothaire. The prince, however, could not 
obtain permission to enter the city on the first 
day. No member of the clergy came to meet 
him, and he passed the night at the convent 
of St. Peter without the walls. On the next 
day he was only permitted to go with his es- 
cort to the sepulchre of St. Peter, to deposit 
there the rich offerings which he had brought. 
He was then conducted to the palace destined 
for him rar the church, and where the 
apartments had not even been prepared for 
lus reception. | 

Some days after, the holy father caused 
Lothaire to be informed that he would eon- 
sent to give him an audience. The prince 
went immediately to the palace of the Late- 
ran, and prerana himseìf at the feet of 
Adnan, who did not deign to raise him up, 
and sharply apostrophized him, demanding 
from him if he had followed exactly the de- 
cisions of Pope Nicholas. Lothaire replied 
that he had observed them as orders sent 
fom heaven; and he took the lords who sur- 
rounded him to witness as to his sincerity.— 
The pontiff then replied: ‘‘ Jf your testimony 
is true, we offer for it solemn thanks to Jesus 
Christ. Let us go, then, my dear son, to the 
confessional of St. Peter, where we will im- 
molate a: saving sacrifice for the safety of 
your body and your soul; for you must par- 
ticipate with us in the sacrament of the altar in 
order to be re-incorporated among the faithful 
from whom you were separated. 

After the sacrifice of the mass, the pope in- 
vited Lothaire to approach the holy table, and 
taking the Eucharist, he said tohim: “If you 
regard yourself innocent of the adultery for 
which you have been condemned by onr pre- 
decessor, and if yon have formed the resolu- 
lon never to enter into criminal relations 
with Waldrade,. your concubine, approdch 
boldly and receive the sacrament of eternal, 
mlvation. Bat if you intend to return to your 
adultery, hnve not the rashness to receive the 
communion, lest the heavenly bread, which 
God has given to the faithful as a remedy for 
their safety, causes your eternal damnation.” 
Lothaire advanced boldly and received the con- 
wecrated host. The holy father then turned to 
the lors who accompanied the king, and said 
te them, presenting to them the communion, 
“If you have net consented to the crime of your 
master, if you have not communicated with 
the excommunicated, may the body and blood 
of Christ procure for you eternal lite.” Some 
retired, but tho greater number received the 
communion. 

Lothaire accompanied the pope to the 
palace of the Lateran, where he was admitted 
t» his table. After the repast, the prince of- 
fered to the holy father new presents in vases 
af zold and silver, and received in exchange 
a lionesa, a branoh of a palm-tree, and a cane. 
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The monarch thus explaired the allegory of 
the pope : the lioness represented Waldrade, 
who was about to be restored to him; the 
palm was the emblem of his victory, and the 
rod designated the authority granted to him 
over obstinate bishops. This rod was only 
an African plant, the stem of which, strong 
and light, served to aid old men in their walk, 
and to schoolmasters to punish their scholars. 
Lothaire quitted Rome with a joyful heart, 
e ting to be soon authorized to unite him- 
self with the beautiful Waldrade. But the 
hatred of the priests followed the monarch. 
On arriving at Lucca, a violent fever seized 
him, and he died three days after his intere 
view with Adrian. He was interred, without 
any pomp, ina small monastery, near the city. 

As Lothaire left no legitimate children, the 
emperor Louis, his brother, was the rightful 
heir of his kingdom. But fearing the ambi- 
tion of his uncle, Charles the Bald, that prince 
dared not claim his succession by force. He 
brought the pope into his interests, and in- 
duced him to write several letters to the lords 
of the kingdom of Lorraine. 

Adrian commanded the prelates, in the 
name of Christ, to remain faithful to the le- 
gitimate heir, and to yield neither to promises 
nor threats. His letter, addressed to the me- 
tropolitans, dukes, and counts of the kingdom 
of Charlee, contained threats of excommuni- 
cation against those who did not range them- 
selves on the side of the emperor, and exalted 
the services which he had rendered the 
church by combatting the Saracens. The 
pope recalled to the recollection of the French 
the solemn oaths by which the grandchildren 
of Charlemagne had bound themselves to ob- 
serve religiously the agreements which had 


governed the division between them andtheir .- 


nephews. He added: ‘Know, bishops, lords 
and citizens, that whosoever among you shal] 
oppose himself to the pretensions of Louis, 
whom we declare sovereign of Lorraine, sha 
be struck by the arms whìch God has placed 
in our pene for a —— ae prince.” 
Thus the s already disposed of empires, 
and forced the canis endure the slavery 
of masters whom they chose for them! The 
orders of the Roman pontiff arrived, however, 
too late ; for immediately on the death of Lo- 
thaire, Charles had marched on Metz, and had 
been crowned king of Lorraine. 

Such were the events which were transpir- 
ing in France at the time when the legates 
of the pontiff, and the embassadors of the 
emperor Louis landed at Selimbria, a city 
sitaated sixty leagues from Byzantium. By 
the orders of Basil, forty horses from the im- 
perial stables were furnished to them for their 
equipages, and a service of silver plate for 
their table. A great many officers came there 
to meet them, and conducted them to a cha- 
teau called Strongile, where they paesed the 
night. The next day, in order to continue on 
their route to Constantinople, fresh horses 
were brought to them magnificently capari- 
soned, and covered with harness of gold, em- 
broidered with precious stones. All the 
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¥ , in order to hear his justification of 
the crimes of which he had been accused by 
e number of witnesses. Hinemar ap- 
peared before the synod, but he had tho im- 
pudence to load his uncle, who presided oves 
the assembly, with the most outrageous in- 
sults; he was then unanimously condemned, 
and ordered to take off the anathema which 
he had lanched against Normand, and to re- 
store to him the property which he held 
through the liberality of his sovereign. 
- Hincmar refused to conform to this decision, 
and appeated from the judgment of the pre- 
lates of France to the pontiff, as alone pos- 
sessing the right of judgment in a difference 
between a king and a bishop. The assembly 
—— his appeal, maintaining, with reason, 
, thie step was contrary to the privileges 
of the Gallican church, and to the canons of 
the Sixth Council of Carthage; but the wary 
prelate, well knowing the pride and ambition 
of the holy father, persisted in his determina- 
tion, and deputed, secretly, to Rome, a clerk 
ealled Celsan, to claim the interference of 
Adrian. 

The latter, having been informed of the de- 
eree of the council of Verbery, wrote to the 
metropolitan of Rheims and to King Charles, 
ea they — — or prior = soms on 
a pilgri to the tomb of the apostles, order- 
—— to bear the orena of his jour- 
ney. The holy father threatened with ex- 
communication the lord Normand, if he did 
not restore at once — of the diocese 
of which he usurped, and he de- 
nounced the vassals who should sustain him 
in his criminal enterprise. On the receipt of 
the letter of the pope, Charles wrote to the 
stubborn prelate to come immediately to his 
court, to sign a retraction with his own hand 
by which he should recognize his faults, an 
promise submission to his king and superior, 
the archbishop of Rheims. Hincmar not onl 
refused a second time to obey the orders o 
the prince, but he even detached hie vassals 
from the obedience they had sworn to King 
Charles. 

Irritated at this audacity, the monarch sent 
two prelates, Odon of Beauvais, and Gilbert 
of Chalons, with troops, to bring him before 
him, voluntarily or by force, as well as to 
subdue his vassals, who had taken part in his 
rebellion. But the prelate ‘finding himself 
sastained in his resistance by the pontiff of 
Rome, dared to await the arrival of his troops 
at the head of his clergy, whom he had as- 
sembled in the church of Notre Dame, his 
cathedral; and there, before the crowd of 
citizens, holding the cress in one hand, and 
the Gospels in the other, he mounted the pul- 


pit of his church, and pronounced in a loud | pontiff, 


voice the following anathema :—“I declare 
ail those excommunicated who shall enter by 
violence into the holy place, or who shall 

the bounds of our diocese ; and in especial do 
I anathemetize Hincmar, my uncle, and King 
Charles, who dares renew towards the feith- 
fal of his kingdom, the: persecutions of the 
amel Domitian.” 
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The officers of the king, however, made 
their way into the church, followed by their 
soldiers. Hinomar then took refuge in the 


sanctuary with the clergy, called the people 
to his aid, ordering them to drive from the 
house of God the hired aseassins of a tyranj 


who defiled it by their abominable presence. 
The soldiers drew their swords, and wished 
to carry him by force from the’church ; but at 
a bound he sprang apon the altar, embraced 
the crucifix, and called down upon them, with 
cries of fury, the malediction of God. These 
stopped, alarmed ; and such was the super- 
stition of the time, that they dared not tear 
him from the altar, and abandoned their 
enterprise. ` 

After their departure, Hincmar came out 
from the church, and retumed to his palace, 
borne in triumph by the cletgy. The next 
day, when their minds were calmer, they 
thought with dread on the consequences of 
the wrath of Charles. The priests themselves 
went to the prelate to declare to him that 
they should refnse in future to obey his or- 
ders until he had given satisfaction to the 
prince. Transported with fury, he excom- 
mumicated all the ecclesiastics of his church, 
prohibited them from saying mass; from bap- 
tizing children, even in the last extremity ; of 
administering the sacrament to the dying, and 
of burying the dead. 

The king put an end to all this violence by 
sending new troops, who seized upon the 
bishop, and conducted him to a fortress. 

In the midst of all these events, Lothaire 
was preparing to go into Italy to kiss the feet 
of thé pontiff, and wrote to the emperor to in- 
duce thaf prince to use his influence over 
Adrian, in order to obtain for him authority to 
leave Thietberge, and take Waldrade as his 
legitimate wife. But the superstitious Louis, 
fearing to break off the good understanding 
which he had with the pope, refused his as- 
sistance to Lothaire, and sent deputies to him 
to induce him to return to his kingdom. The 
king of Lorraine, who knew the weak an: 
pusillanimous character of the emperor, how- 
ever went on and came to Beneventum to find 
him. His presence gained to his side the em- 
press Ingelberge, who ruled her husband, and 
she determined herself to accompany him 
the monastery of Monte Cassino, where the 
pontiff was to come by the orders of Louis. 

Adrian yielded to the requests of the em- 
press, and consented to receive to his com- 
munion King Lothaire, and Gonthier, metro- 
politan of Cologne. He nevertheless exacted 
that this, latter should sign the following re- 


wo 


traction :—“I declare before God and his 


saints, to you, my Lord: — the sovereign 


, as also to the faithful who are sub- 
mitted to your orders, and to all the assembly 


of Christians, that I bear humbly the sentence | 


of deposition canonica 
by Pope Nicholas. I affirm that I will never 


rendered agains? me 


exercise any sacred fanction, unless you re- 


instate me, through kindness, in the epi 


| 
dignity; and I swear that I will never excite | 
any scandal against the churoh of Rome, or its 
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chiul, to when I renew my oath of submis- 
sion and absolute obedience, even although 
his orders shall be contrary to the interests of 
the king, my master.” 

Ingel rge then retumed to her husband, 
end the pope took the route to Rome with King 
Lothaire. The prince, however, could not 
obtain permission to enter the city on the first 
day. No member of the clergy came to meet 


him, and he the night at the convent 
of St. Peter without the walls. On the next 
day he was only permitted to go with his es- 


cort to the sepuichre of St. Peter, to deposit 

there the rich offerings which he had brought. 

He was then conducted to the palace destined 

for him rar the church, and where the 
apartments had not even been prepared for 
lis reception. : 

Some days after, the holy father caused 
Lothaire to be informed that he would con- 
sent to give him an audience. The prince 
weut immediately to the palace of the Late- 
fan, and prostrated himself at the feet of 
Adrian, who did not deign to raiso him up, 
and sharply apostrophized him, demanding 
fom him if he had followed exactly the de- 
cisions of Pope Nicholas. Lothaire replied 
that he had observed them as orders sent 
from heaven ; and he took the lords who sur- 
tanded him to witness as to his sincerity.— 
The pontiff then replied : ‘‘If your testimony 
true, we offer for it solemn thanks to Jesus 
Crist. Let us go, then, my dear son, to the 
confessional of St. Peter, where we will im- 
molate a: saving sacrifice for the safety of 
Your body and your soul; for you must par- 
Uclpate with us in the sacrament of the altar in 
order to be re-incorporated among the faithful 
fom whom you were separated. 

After the sacrifice of the mase, the pope in- 
“ited Lothaire to approach the holy table, and 
taking the Eucharist, he said tohim: “If you 
rematd yourself innocent of the adultery for 
which yoa have been condemned by our pre- 
decessor, and if yon have formed the resolu- 
uon never to enter into criminal relations 
with Waldrade, your concubine, approach 


y and receive the sacrament of eternal, 


salvation. But if you intend to return to your 
adultery, have not the rashness to receive the 
communion, lest the heavenly bread, which 
Gol haa given to the faithful as a remedy for 
their safety, causes your etemal damnation.” 
Lothaire ad vanced boldly and received the con- 
eecrated host. The holy father then turned to 
the lonis who accompanied the king, and said 
to them, presenting to them the communion, 
“If you have not consented to the crime of your 
master, if you have not communicated with 
the excommunicated, may the body and blood 
of Christ procure for you eternal life.” Some 
tired, bat the greater number received the 
communion. 

Lothaire accompanied the pope to the 
palace of the Lateran, where he was admitted 
în his table. After the repast, the prince of- 
fered to the holy father new presents in vases 
of gold and silver, and received in exchange 


a lionese, a branch of a palm-tree, and a cane. 
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Theo mosarch thus expħined the allegory of 
the pope: the lioness represented Waldrade, 
who' was abont to be restored to him; the 
palim was the emblem of his victory, and the 
rod designated the authority granted to him 
over obstinate bishops. This red was only 
an African plant, the atem of whioh, strong 
and light, served to aid old men in their walk, 
and to Imasters to punish their scholars. 
Lothaire quitted Rome with a joyful heart, 

ting to be soon authorized to unite him- 
self with the beautiful Waldrade. But the 
hatred of the priests followed the monarch, 
On arriving at Lucca, a violent fever seized 
him, and he died three days after his interé 
view with Adrian. He was interred, without 
any pomp, ina small monastery, near the city. - 

As Lothaire left no legitimate children, the 
emperor Louis, his brother, was the rightful 
heir of his kingdom. But fearing the ambi- 
tion of lis uncle, Charles the Bald, that prince 
dared not elaim his succession by force. He 
brought the pope into his interests, and in- 
duced him to write several letters to the lords 
of the kingdom of Lorraine. 

Adrian commanded the prelates, in the 
name of Christ, to remain faithful to the le- 
gitimate heir, and to yield neither to promises 
nor threats. His letter, addressed to the me- 
tropolitans, dukes, and counts of the kingdom 
of Charles, contained threats of excommuni- 
cation against these who did not range them- 
selves on the side of the emperor, and exalted 
the services which he had rendered the 
church by combatting the Saracens. The 

recalled to the recollection of the French 
the solemn oaths by which the grandchildren 
of Charlemagne had bound themselves to ob- 
serve religiously the agreements which had 
governed the division between them and their , 
nephews. He added: “Know, bishops, lords 
and citizens, that whosoever among you shal] 
oppose himeelf to the pretensions of Loui 
whom we declare sovereign of Lorraine, sha 
be struck by the arms which God has placed 
Pa hands for oe — — prince.” 
Thus the s already disposed of empires, 
and froed (ho seh endure the slavery 
of masters whom they chose for them! The 
orders of the Roman pontiff arrived, however, 
too late ; for immediately on the death of Lo- 
thaire, Charles had marched on Metz, and had 
been crowned king of Lorraine. 

Such were the events which were transpir- 
ing in France at the time when the legates 
of the pontiff, and the embassadors of the 
emperor Louis landed at Selimbria, a city 
situated sixt agoes from Byzantium. By 
the orders of Basil, forty horses from the im- 
perial stables were furnished to them for their 
equipages, and a service of silver plate for 
their table. A great many officers came there 
to meet them, and conducted them to a cha- 
teau called Strongile, where they paesed the 
night. The next day, in order to continue on 
their route to Constantinople, fresh horses 
were brought to them magnificently capari- 
soned, and covered with harness of gold, em- 
broidered with precious stones. Ali the 
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gahogls,. companies of officers of the palace 
the priests wronring glittering copes, and car- 
tying crosses and banners, awaited for them 
at the gates of the city ; and as soon as the 


y 
bad — the the cortege took up the 
march, having aie the Kbrerian Paul, 
Joseph, the guardian of the sacred vessels, 
Basi treasurer, and, finally, all the Syn- 
celli of the patriarch, carrying candles and 
The e di the } 

e@ emperor gave audience to the legates 
in the gilded saloon ; and as evon as they ap- 
peano betore ay rose, took with his own 

d the letters of the pope and kissed them, 
bowing himself; he then addressed them as 
follows :—‘‘I thank the most holy father for 
the care which he has already taken of our 
chureh, which was rent by the echism of the 
eunuch Photius; we hope, by the aid of God, 
to a an end ce Tia — a di- 

e the patriarchs, metropoli and bi 
of the East. We wait Ih impetienca or 
the decision of the church of Rome, our mo- 

r; we, therefore, beseech you to hasten 
your labours to determine upon the measures 
which shall be necessary to re-establish union 
gad tranquillity in our kingdom.” 

The envoys of Adrian replied to Basil, 
“That they had received orders to convene a 
ganem council, to bring back concord am 

e Eastern ecclesiastics ; but that they coul 
not receive the Greek bishops into their as- 
sembly, until they had subscribed a letter of 
submission to the Holy according toa 
formula which — rom the archives 
of the palace of Lateran.” They then 
exhibited to the emrperor, the patriarch, and 
the prelates the formulary of these letters ; 

ee last promised to make correct copies of 
them, and to return them to the legates with 


* their names attached. 


+ Three days‘after, the council re-assembled, 
and the presidency of it was bestowed on the 
Latin bishops, which had never before been 
seen in any general assembly. ` 

Photius, cited to appear before the fathers 
to reply to the accusations brought against 
him, —— himself with dignity. He de- 
clared that he did not regard himself as cul- 
pable for karing reject from the church a 
pnie a who murdered his benefactor 

ichael, and that it.was his duty to do so. 
His defence was calm, notwithstanding the 
oe of his accusers; his eloquence 
and firmness so shook the convictions of the 
fathers, that the representatives of the pon- 
tiff endeavoured to close the deliberations, 
from fear of an acquittal. They heaped the 
grossest insults upon Photius, declared him 
excommunicated, and ordered the soldiery to 
drive him from the church with the wood of 
their lances. Thus, in a few hours, and by 
the will of an assassin, the clergy of the East 
found themselves submitted to the authority 
of the court of Rome. In the end, however, 
the Greeks refused to recognize the decisions 
of this council, which they called a sacrile- 

gious and irregular cabal. , i 

The synod had terminated its sessions, when 


{once decided, “ 
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the Bulgarian embaseadors came to Consten- 
tinople to inquire of which See their church 
was a dependeney. The legates of Rome at 
t the Holy See having for- 
merly governed the old and new church of 
Ephesus, all Thessaly and Dardania, which 
had since taken the name of Bulgaria, it re- 
sulted, that the invasions of the barbari 
could not deprive it of its right of jarisdiction, 
and that Rome should recover it, when these 
ple became Christians. They added, that 
ris, their king, had already submitted to 
the — the pontiffs, and that Pope 
Nicholas, at his request, had sent the bishops 
Paul, Dominick, Leopard, Formosus and Gri- 
moald, as well as a great number of priests 
and deacons, to teach the faithful of that 
country ; that they had established churches, 
ordained priests, founded monasteries, cate- 
chised the inhabitants, and had in fact taken 
possessiog of the whole kingdom in the name of 
the Holy See. They then declared that the court 
of Rome, having had the charge of the conduct 
of the Bulgarians for three years, could not be 
— of its authority over these people.” 
he olergy of Constantinople, wounded in 
their dignity, then protested against the pre- 
tensions of the legates. “It in not just,’’ said 
the Greek priests, “that Rome, which has 
already fallen off trom the obedience which it 
owed to the empire, by making criminal al- 
liances with the Franks, should wish to arro- 
gate to itself a jurisdiction over states, which 
are snat from our princes. We, there- 
fore, decide that the country of the Bulgarians, 
which was in former times under the sway 
of our emperors and — shall now re- 
turn under the rule ot Byzantium.” 

But the envoys of Rome exclaimed against 
this declaration, and replied to the observa- 
tions of the clergy by a bull of prohibition. 
‘We absolutely break and declare void, even 
as the judgment of the supreme chief of the 
universal church, the sentence which they 
shali dare to pronounce, without eee 
named as judges in the affair of the Bulga- 
rians; and we beseech the patriarch Igna- 
tius, to whom we have granted an absolute 
authority over the clergy of the East, not to 
lay claim to jurisdiction over the Bulganans, 
and to prohibit his clergy from entering that 
kingdom, if he does not wish us to deprive 
him of the rights which the Holy See has 
granted him over the faithful of the East.” 

Ignatius, trembling for his authority, im- 
mediately sought out the legates, and said to 
them, “God keep me, my brethren, from 
undertaking anything against my superior, the 
pontiff of Rome ; I am neither young enough 
to allow myself to be overtaken by ambition, 
nor old moogt to allow, through weakness, 
— to do that which I would not do my- 
self. 

The emperor, however, whose interests 
were attacked, was irritated by the cowardice 
of the patriarch, and add to him severe 
reproaches bat through policy he dissimula- 
te his resentment, and ed with presents 


legates of Adrian. On their departo-e 
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from Constantinople, he granted them an 
eacort commanded by Theodosius, his master 
of the horse; he, m accordance with his jn- 
structions, left them at acom, and a few 
days afterwards they fell into the power of 
some pirates, who robbed them of all their 
treasures and carried them off as prisoners, 
in order to extract from them rich ransoms; 
alarmed, however, by the threats of the em- 
peror Louis, they released the legates, who 
entered Rome on the 22: of December, 870. 

Adrian, intoxicated by the triumph which 
he had obtained in the East, determined to 
act in France, as he had done in Constantino- 
ple. King Charles, without disquieting him- 
eelf at the threats of the court of Rome, had 
taken possession of the kingdom of Lothaire. 
The holy father immediately wrote to him, 
that he regarded this step as an insult to his 
authority ; he accused him of having violated 
his oath, and treated with contempt his le- 
gates, instead of prostrating himself at their 
feet, as other sovereigns had done. His letter 
thus concluded :—“{mpious king, we order 
thee to retire from the kingdom of Lorraine 
arf to surrender it to the emperor Louis; i 
than refusest submission to our will, we will 
ourselves go into France to excommunicate 
thee and drive thee from thy wicked throne.” 

At the same time Adrian wrote to the me- 
tropolitan of Rheims, to reprimand him, for 
not having tumeil aside the king from his 
projects of usurpation, and reproached him 
with having rendered himself guilty, throngh 
his weakness, of being a criminal accomplice 
in the rebellion of the monarch. He ordered 
him to repair his fault by anathematizing 
Charles, by not having any communication 
with him, and by prohibiting all the bishops 
of Gaul from receiving the usurper in their 
churches under penalty of deposition and ex- 
communication. 

His legates, John and Peter, had secret in- 
structions to excite the ambition of the young 
son of Charles, and to lead him to revolt 

minst his father. The young Carloman had 
alrealy, some years before, placed himself at 
the head of the discontented of the kingdom, 
and Charles to punish him, had caused him 
‘to be ordained a deacon, notwithstanding his 
resistance and his imprecations. and had con- 
fined him in close prison. The legates of 
Adrian availing themselves of a religious mo- 
tive, had asked from the monarch pardon for 
his son, ancl when the young prince had left 
his prison, they surrounded him with power- 
fal seductions, and raised his spirit by the 
of acrown. They anaty, y their in- 
trizues, determined him to unfold the stand- 
art of revolt. The troops were already gained 
over by the gold of the Holy See, and the day 
even fixed on which they were fo attack the 
palace to carry off the king, when one of the 
conspirators revealed the piot. Charles, warn- 
ed of the treason of his son, arrested him im- 
mediately and ornlered him to be- beheaded. 
Thinkingthe punishment too mild, he retract- 
ed the sentence of death at the moment when 
they were conducting the young prince fo the 

Vor. J. 2H 
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* of execution, and the executioner, by 
is orders, poured molten lead into his eyes 
and mouth. 

Notwithstanding his just indignation against 
the Holy See, Charles was compelled to dis- 
simulate with the legates. He sent.them, 
however, from his court, accompanied by his 
embassadors, Rusegisilus, the abbot of St. 
Michael, and a layman named Lothaire. The 
envoys of the prince were instructed to pre- , 
sent to the pontiff a magnificent altar cloth, 
two crowns of gold enriched with precious 
stones, and the letters of the archbishop Hinc- 
mar. 

In his reply te Adrian, Hincmar affirmed, 
that he had always executed his orders, and 
that he had even sent to the kings and bishops 
of the three kingdoms a protest, of which he ad- 
dressed to him a copy. “ The sovereign pontiff 
prohibits, under penalty of an anathema, the 
invasion of the states of the king of Lorraine, 
which belong of hereditary richt to the em- 
peror Louis; and if any prelate gnthorizes this 
usurpation, he shall no longer be regarded as 
a pastor, but we pronounce him a mercenary 
priest, paid for his crime. 1, Hinemar, in par- 
ticular, am ordered to divert princes from this 
guilty enterprise. 

“In contempt, however, of my warning, 
the sovereigns of Gaul and Germany, have 
made a treaty concerning the kingdom of 
Lothaire, of which they call themselves the 
legitimate successors. They have divided 
his provinces between them, under the pre- 
text that their people would drive them into 
terrible and disastrous wars if their agree- 
ments were not faithfully executed. Besides, 
they maintain that kingdoms cannot remain 
without chiefs, when they are exposed to the 
invasions of the Pagans, and that in snch.a 
case, the people have the liberty of choosing 
a king, who can defend them against their 
enemies. 

“Thus finding myself placed between the 
grief of disobeying the Holy See and the fear 
of seeing Lorraine exposed to the fury of the 
Pagans, I have not dared to resolve on any 
thing without the advice of other bishops, and 
I reserve for the pope the decision of this un- 
fortunate question. Such,’ added Hinemar, 
“has been my language. Do not render me 
then responsible for events which are accom. 
plishing under my very eyes, most holy father, 

y charging me to direct the clergy and the 
princes, from my being the ecclesiastic most 
elevated in dignity at the court of Charles. It 
is false to say that I am above the other metro- 
politans of France, since we are all elevated 
to the same rank. 

“You order me to excommunicate the 
prince if he persists in his ambitious projects, 
under penalty of being myself driven from 
the communion of the faithfal! I will reply 
to you what the ecclesiastics and laymen, 
from whom I could not conceal your orders, 
said, on reading your letters—No pontiff has 


„ever dared to give like orders to the clergy 


of Gaul, although our unhappy country has 
been constantly ravaged by civil wars, be- 


tween fathers and children, brothers, uncles 
and nephews, who disputed in turn a bloody 
throne; never did your predecessor, whose 
violence desolated the East and the West, 
push thus far his anger against Lothaire. 

“It jis the duty of the popes, to appear 

selyes before tyrants, to condemn to their 
faces heretical princes, as the most illustrious 
of your predecessors practised towards Con- 
stantine the Arian, Julian the Apostate, and 
‘Maximus the Cruel. If I even the weak- 
ness to separate myself from the communion 
of the king to obey you, the other prelates 
would abstain from mine, because Prince 
Charles has not been judicially convicted of 
the crime of perjury and usurpation, as must 
be done in the case even of a mere citizen, 
before his condemnation. 

“ Do you not fear lest they should demand 
of you, what difference exists between the 
present pontifis and those who reigned under 
the Merovingian dynasty? We know that 
King Pepin wag consecrated by Pope Stephen 
who came to France to implore his aid ; and 
we have not forgotten that this prince con- 

uered Astolphus the Lombard, not by the 
thunders of Rome, but by his victorious troops. 
We will recall to you what Charlemagne did 
for Pope Adrian the First; and for what ser- 
vices the pontiff Leo gave to him the title of 
patrician, and the dignity of emperor; we will 
also tell you for what motives Stephen so- 
lemnly consecrated Louis the Good Natured, 
and through what an infamous policy Gregory 
excited Lothaire to revolt against his father. 
Finally, the bishop of Rome should not forget, 
that the conquest of a kingdom is made b 
war and victory, and not by the excommuni- 
cations of a prelate. 

“ When we exhort the people to dread the 
power of Rome, to submit to the pontiff, and 
to send their wealth to the sepulchre of the 
apostle in order to obtain the protection of 
God, they reply to us: Defend then by your 
thunders, the state against the Normans who 
wish to invade it, and let the Holy See no 
more implore the succour of our arms to pro- 
tect ıt. 

“If the pope wishes to preserve the aid of 
our people, let him no more seek to dispose 
of thrones; and say to him, that he cannot be 
at once king and priest. That he cannot im- 
pose on us a monarch, nor pretend to subju- 
gate us—us who are Franks, for we will never 
support the yoke of the slavery of princes or 
popes, and will follow the precepts of Scrip- 
ture, combatting without ceasing for liberty, 
the only heritage which Christ left to the 
nations when dying on the cross. 

“Tf the holy father excommunicates Chris- 
tians, who reluse to ome blindly beneath 
his authority, he unworthily abuses the apos- 
lolic power, and his anathemas have no power 
in heaven; for God, who is just, has refused 


to him the power of disposing of temporal|....sa 


K i 

«T have done my best tolead our prelates into 
sentiments more conformable to your wishes ; 
but all my words have been useless; J ought 


ip 
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not then to be separated from your communion 
for the sinsof others. Your legates are my wit- 
nesses, that in the execution of your orders, I 
have resisted the Jords and the king, until 
they have threatened me, that if I persisted 
in defending you, they would make me sing 
alone before the altar of my church, an 
would take from me all power over the pro- 
perty and — of my diocese. Threats 
more terrible still have been made against 
you, which they will not fail to execute if 
God permits. Thus I declare to you, after 
having had sad experience, that neither your 
anathemas, nor your thunders, will prevent 
our monarch and his lords from keeping Lor- 
raine, on which they have seized.” 

This energetic and lengthily argued reply 
of the metropolitan of Rheims, witnesses that 
that prelate, instead of seconding Adrian and 
his bold ambition, was persuading Charles, 
that in this great question, the royal authority 
and the liberty of the Gallican church were 
compromised. Thus, by hie counsels, the 
court of France separated itself from the court 
of Rome. The pontiff, transported with rage, 
sent new letters still more violent and sade: 
cious than the first. 

In the meanwhile, took place the judicial 
condemnation of Hincmar of Laon, and of 
young Carloman, who had both appealed to 
the Holy See. 

Adrian wrote immediately to King Charles 
in these terms: “ Execrable eee: not only 
hast thou committed frightful excesses in 
usurping the kingdom of thy nephew, but 
thou even surpassest wild beasts in tearing 
thine own entrails and mutilating thy son 
Carloman. We order thee, unnatural father, 
since thou canst not restore sight and speech 
to thy innocent son, to re-establish him in his 
property, his honours and his dignities, until 
the time in which our legate shall go into tby 
accursed kingdom, to take, in behalf of this 
unfortunate, the measures which we shall 
judge proper. In the mean time, whatever 
may be the enterprises of Carloman against 
thee, we prohibit thy lords from taking arms 
in thy detence, and we enjoin on the bishops 
not to obey thy orders, under penalty of ex- 
communication and eternal —— for 
God wills that division should reign between 
the father and the son, to punish thee for the 
usurpation of the kingdoms of Lorraine and 
Burgundy. As to the bishop of Laon, we will 
and order by our apostolic authority, that thou 
placest him at liberty, in order that he may 
come to us and obtain the aid of our clemency 
against all thy iniquities.” 

The king, irritated by the audacity and in- 
solence of this letter, instructed the metropo- 
litan of Rheims to send his reply to the pope 
It is found in the works of Archbisho ©- 
mar, and Lesueur has translated it as follows : 
“We will and ordain by apostolic authority 


you ..? Know then that we, the 
king of France, born of an imperial — we 
are not the vicar of a bishop, but the Jord of the 


earth. We are established by God, sovereign 
over the people, and are armed with a two- 
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edged sword, to strike the wicked and defend 
the good... .” 

The firmness of the king crushed the pride 
of the pope, and he endeavoured to retract his 
offence by this recantation, “ Prince Charles, 
we have been apprised by virtuous person 
that you are the most zealous protector o 
churches in the world. That there exists not 
in your immense kingdom any bishopric or 
monastery, on which you have not heaped 
wealth, and we know that you honour the 
See of St. Peter, and that you desire to spread 
roa ee on his vicar, and to defend 

im against all his enemies. 

“We consequently retract our former de- 
cisions, recognizing that you have acted with 
— in punishing a guilty eon and a pre- 
atical debauchee, and in causing yourself to 
be declared sovereign of Lorraine and Bur- 
We renew to you the assurance, that 

clergy, the people, and the nobility 
e, wait with impatience for the day, 


dy. 
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on which you shall be declared kmg. patri- 
cian, emperor, and defender of the church. 
We, however, beseech you to keep this jetter 
a secret from your nephew Louis.” 

Whilst the pontifical power was undergoing 
a check in the West, the Bulgarians in their 
turn drove away the Roman bishops and 
priests to submit themselves to the direction 
of the Greek church, and returned under tite 
rule of the patriarch of Constantinople, from 
which tifey have never since separated them- 
selves. With them, they brought in new 
Christians from the Russian provinces. 

Adrian the Second died some time after, in 
the month of November, 872. This pope, 
whose hypocrisy and false humility ele- 
vated him to the Holy See, proved himself 
stiil more haughty in hjg pride,. more per- 
fidious in his policy, and more insatiable in 
his ambition, than Pope Nicholas; but we 
should remember that these vices were those 
which belonged to a sovereign pontiff of Rome. 
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peror—Death of John the Eighth— 


Wuen the pontiff Adrian died, the emperor 
was engaged in a war against Adalgisua, duke 
of Reneventum, who had raised the south of 
Italy against his authority, and had called in 
the Greeks .to sustain this revolt. After hav- 
ing reduced the rebels, Louis entered Bene- 
ventum asa conqueror; the duke cast himself 
at his feet, made protestation of his innocence, 
implored the clemency of the monarch, and 
swore fo be ever after his most fai.nful and 
sabmissive subject. 

Seduced by protestations of such absolute 
devotion, the emperor dismissed his army 
and remained in the palace of Beneventum 
with the officers of b's household. This im- 
prudence was almost fatal to him; the trai- 
tor Adalgisus, seeing the troops discharged, 
formed the project of seizing on the person 
of the prince. One day when the emperor 
was ing his siesta, the duke entered the 
palace at the head of a troop of soldiers ; but 
at the noise of tbe arms Louis awoke, de- 
fended himself, and courageously resieted his 
assailants, until his officers came to his aid. 
He then took refuge in a tower with hie 
wife, daughter, and all the French; and dur- 
ing three days they repulsed the soldiers of 
Adalgisus. latter, despairing of forcing 
the Si, in which Louis had shut him- 
self wp, determined to employ policy to ob- 


ighth confirms the re-installation 
Gross is crowned em- 


tain a new pardon, and the bishop of Bene- - 
ventum was instructed to obtain from the 
bigot monarch, inviolable guaranties against 
the consequences of his vengeance. 

The prince consented to all that was de- 
manded of him in the name of religion; he 
swore upon the sacred relics, as did the em- 
press his wife, the princess his daughter, and 
all the officers about him, that none of them 
would pursue, directly nor indirectly, the per- 
jured Adalgisus to punish him. But once es- 
caped from the danger, the emperor made a 
compromise with his conscience, and resolved. 
to punish the duke of Beneventum ; still, in 
order to preserve the appearance of honour, 
he did not make war in person; the empress 
his wife, took the command of the troops, 
and marched towards Campania. This cam- 
paign was not favourable to the monarch, and 

e had even renounced the hope of conquer- 
ing the rebels, when he learned of the death 
of Adrian and the election of John the Eighth, 
archdeacon of the Roman church. 

The emperor hastened to — ‘through 
his commissioners, of the enthronement of 
John, who was the godfather of Adalgisus. 
He besought the new pontiff to go to Capua, 
under pretext of asking pardon for the guilty, 
but in reality to recencile him with the duke. 
Peace having been concluded, the emperor 





retumed to his capital, where he died after a 
reign of twenty years. 

` Some time before the death of Louis, John 
held a council at Ravenna, to terminale a 
violent division, which had taken place be- 
tween Nisus, duke of Venice, and Peter, pa- 
triarch of Grada. The bishopric of Torcel- 
la, a city under the jurisdiction of Venice, 
having become vacant, Duke Nisus had ele- 
vated to that See, Dominick, abbot of the mo- 
nastery of Altino; but the archbish6p Peter 
refused to ordain the new prelate, under pre- 
text that Dominick was anworthy of com- 
manding the faithful, because he had per- 
formed upon himself the operation which 
Origen recommended to his disciples, as the 
only sure mode of preserving the vow of chasti- 
ty. The duke of Venice afirmed, on the other 
hand, that the abbot of Altino, merited for that 
act alone, to be honoured with the l episoo pais; 
and threatened oP of G to pun- 
ish him severely, if he refused any longer to 
consecrate him. 

John the Eighth put an end to the dispute, 
by deciding that the revenues of the church 
of Torcella should be granted to the new 
bishop, but that he should not exercise sacer- 
dotai functions, because the canons prohibited 
the ordination of eunuchs to the supreme dig- 
nity of the charch. 

At this period, southern Italy, unceasingly 
exposed to the incursions of the Arabs, had 
need of a powerful protector, whose arms could 
repulse the Saracens and other enemies of 
Rome, as Pepin and Charlemagne had done. 
But the popes, who aspired to absolute sway 
in Italy, were unwilling that their defender 
should reside in the Roman peninsula, and 
their policy led them to seek an alliance with 

inces whose states were situated beyond the 
Alps, and not with the lords of Naples, Bene- 
ventum, or Venice. 

As a se aaa of this policy, John the 
Eighth, after the death of Louis, resolved to 
choose Charles the Bald as the protector of 
the Holy See. He sent a pompous embassy 
to him, inviting him to come to Rome to re- 
ceive the imperial crown, which he offered 
him as a property of which the popes had the 
entire disposal. The king went in haste to 
the pontiff. On his arrival, the clergy, magis- 
trates, and schools went to meet him, preseded 
by banners and crosses. The pope received 
him on the steps of the church of St. Peter, in 
the midst of the bishops and high dignitaries 
of the church; and on the following day, 
Charles the Bald was crowned emperor, at 
the tomb of the apostle, in the presence of an 
immense crowd. 

In placing the crown on the brew of the 
monarch, John said to him, “Do not forget, 
prince, that the popes have the right to create 
emperors.” Since that time, says Sigonius, 
the empire was no longer but a fief or bene- 
fice of the Holy See, and the duration of the 
reign of an emperor was counted only from 
the day on which the pope had confirmed him. 

After the ceremony of the consecration, the 
new emperor aml the pontiff went together 
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from Rome and came to Pavia, where Charles 
announced Boson, the father of his wife Ri- 
childa, to be duke of Lombardy, and imperial 
commissioner. This nominatiun was approved 
of in a council presided over by the holy father. 
The prelates, in the speech which they made 
to the king of France, said tohim: “My lord, 
since divine goodness, through the intercession 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the ministry of 
Pope John, has elevated you tp the dignity of 
emperor, we unanimously select you for our 
protector, submitting joyfully to your will, and 
promising to observe faithfully all that you 
shall order for the utility of the church and 
our safety.” 
Maimbourg affirms, that this council was 
only convened by John the Eighth, for the pur- 
of rendering it manifest to all the world, 
that Charles had not become emperor by nght 
of succession, but that he had obtained this 
dignity by an election. ‘This example, ’ 
adds the historian, ‘should enlighten nations, 
as to the ambition of kings who only rassed 
themselves above other men by treacherous 
and base actions, which dishonour their memo- 
ry for ever.” Thus, Charles the Bald, in order 
to obtain the principal sceptre, against the he- 
reditary rights of ©: legitimate successors 







of Charlemagne, ed to the pontiffs the 
sovereignty whic e emperors exercised 
over Rome and the provinces of the church, ° 
and he declared the Holy See to be an inde- 
pendent state. 

The authority of the new emperor was not 
however, recognized without opposition. Car- 
loman, the oldest son of Louis the German, in 
the name of his father, to whom the crown 
reverted by right of succession, maintained 
an understanding at Rome, and threaténed 
Italy with his arms. Gregory, the nomencla- 
tor of the palace of the Lateran, and Geo 
his son-in-law, were the leaders of a formida- 
ble conspiracy, which had for its end the pun- 
ishment of John'the Eighth for his cowardly 
condescendencé towards Charles the Bald ; 
but the pope, having been informed of their 
projects, convened a council to try them. 
They, finding the pontiff constantly surrannded 
by his guards, and that it was impossible to 
seize upon his person, retired with the con- 
spirators, Formosus, bishop of Porto, Stephen 
an officer of the pope, Sergius, the leader o 
the militia, and the bishop Constantine. They 
seized upon the treasures of the pope dtrin 
the night, and all left the city by the gate of 
St. Pancrace. 

John was apprised of their flight on the 
next day, but was not able however, to pur- 
sue them, because the Saracens had advanced 
towards the Tiber, and made incursions up to 
the very walls of Rome. Not wishing to re- 
main unrevenged, he excommunicated the 
rebels, declared them perjured, infamovs, 
and sacrilegious; as having intrigued for the 
sovereign pontificate, and conspired against 
his person. He called them thieves and rob- 
E for having carried off with them the 
wealth of the Holy See. The assembly rati- 
fied the judgment of the pope, anc pronoenced 
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against them a sentence of deposition, anathe- 
ma, and excommunication. 

Whilet the pontiff was condemning in Italy 
the conspi:ators, who wished to overthrow his 
aathority, and that of Charles the Bald, that 
prince was holding a synod of bishops in the 
city of Ponthion, at which he caused them to 
recognize the — authority of the popes 
over France. The Roman legates named the 
deacon Juhn, metropolitan of Sens, and Anse- 
gisas, — of the, Gauls and Germany, 
with the title of vicar of the Holy See in the 
two provinces. They conferred on this last- 
named, the power of convening councils, of 
signifying the decrees of the court of Rome, 
of judging ecclesiastical causes, of executi 
the orders of the pope, and they only reserv 
appeals to Rome in the greater cases. 

he prelates of France protested with ener- 
ey against such an institution, which destroyed 

l the liberty of the Gallican church ; but the 
emperor maintained the sacrilegious compaet 
which he had made with John; he declared 
he had a commission to represent the pope in 
this assembly, and that he would execute his 
orders. He then commanded a seat to be 
fa on his right hand, and Ansegisus seated 

imse]f by him in his qua of primate. 

Hinemar, of Rheims, Luly opposed the 
will of Charles the Bald. He represented to 
him that his undertaking was contrary to the 
canous; that the despotism of the pontifis 
should never press its odious tyranny on the 
soil of France, and finally, observed to him, 
that a king could not arrogate to himself any 
right it ecclesiastical assemblies. Notwith- 
standing the vehemence and the justice of the 
Opposition of the archbishop, who had conse- 
crated Charles king of Lorraine and Burgundy, 
the new emperor persisted in supporting the 
execution of the orders of John Eighth 
and confirmed the metropolitan of Sens, and 
Ansegisus in their new dignities. 

At another session, the council gave audi- 
ence to Gildebert, archbishop of Cologne, and 
to two counts, embassadors from Louis the Ger- 
man, who came in the name of their master 
to reclaim a part of the states of the emperor 
Louis, relying upon the rights of succession 
and the treaties which had been concluded 
between their fathers. The bishop of Fosca- 
nella, one of the Roman legates, then informed 
them of a letter of the holy father, in which 
he severely blamed King Louis for having 
entered withùrms into the kingdom of King 
Charles at the peril of his coronation. John 
reprimanded the weakness of the bishops of 
Germany, who had not dared to resist their 
king, and who had not hindered him from 
breaking the sacred order of the pope. He 
applied to them these words of St. Paul, ‘You 
have to combat princes and powers to make 
the church triumphant.” 

Then, in the very presence of the embassa- 
dors of Louis, and as if to brave their sovereign 
the legates offered to Charles, in the name o 
John, an imperial sceptre, and a crown of 
gold, enriched with precious stones; they 
aleo brought for the empress bracelets of gold 
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end stuffs of great price. By an order from 
the prince, Richilda then entered the assem- 
bly, and went to place herself in the highest 
seat, in order to preside during the rest of the 
session; but the bishops were so indignant at 
the boldness of the princess, that they imme- 
diately rose from their seats and left the synod, 
without even saluting the emperor. 

Some months after, Louis the German died 
in his palace at Frankfort; Charles the Baid 
immediately advanced = at — of * 
troops to take possession is kingdom ; he 
was defeated in a great battle, and the youn 
Louis, who had succeeded his father, pureu 
him even into his kingdom. The disasters of 
this enterprise prevented the emperor from 
sending to the pope succour against the Sara- 
cens, who deeolated Italy, and against the 
Italian lords themselves, who laid waste the 
territories of the church, as the following let- 
ter of the pontiff teaches us: 

“The blood of Christians is spilt through 
all our provinces,” wrote the holy father; “he ` 
who escapes fire or sword is led away into 

rpetual captivity. Cities, towns, and vil- 

8, become a prey to the flames; bishops 
have no longer a place of refuge, but at Rome; 
their episcopal residences serve as retreats for 
ravage beasts, and they are themselves wan- 
derers, and reduced to beg instead of preach- 
ing. Last year we sowed our immense do- 
mains; the enemy rav them and we have 
gathered nothing; this year, it has been im- 

ssible to labour even in our fields, and a 

rightful famine threatens the — city. 

“Do not believe that our evils only come 
from the Pagans; Christians are still more 
cruel than the Arabs; I would epeak of sume 
lords, our neighbours, and ohiefly .of those 
whom you call marquisses or governors of 
frontiers; they pillage the domains of the 
church and cause us to die, not by the sword, 
but by famine; they do not leaa people inte 
captivity, but they reduce them to servitude: 
and their oppression is the cause why we fin 
no one to combat the Saracene. 

“ Thus, my lord, you alone, after God, are 
our refuge and our consolation; we beseech 
you then, in the name of the bishops, priests, 
and nobler, but above ali in the name of our 
people, to put forth a hand of succour, to the 
church, your mother, from which you hold not ` 
only your crown, but even the faith of Christ, 
and which has elevated you to the empire, 
notwithstanding the legitimate rights of your 
brother.” 

Carloman, who was declared king of Bava- 
ria, availed himself of the defeat of the armies 
of his uncle, Charles, to invade Italy, of which 
he claimed possession, as an heritage that per- 
tained tohim. His plan was, to be consecrated 
emperor, by a general council, and to punish 
the pontiff, who had di d in an iniquitous 
manner of estates which were not under the 
juriediction of the church. 

John, fearing the vengeance of the young 
prince, immediately assembled a council in 
the palace of the Lateran, to confirm anew 
the coronation of Charles, by justifying the 


a 


’ expeditions. 
Lombardy, and met tk3 holy father, who was’ 


-had been revealed to Pope 
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conduct of the Holy See. He thus opened 
the assembly: “ According to ancient usage, 
my Lrethren, we solemnly elevated Charles 
to the imperial dignity, by the advice of the 
bishops, of the ministers of our church, of the 
senate, and of all the pe le of Rome, and 
above all, to accomplish the thought which 
Nicholas by an 
heavenly inspiration. The election of Charles, 
is then Jegitrmate and sacred. It emanates 
from the will of the le, and the will of 
God. We therefore declare anathematized 
him who would condemn it, and we devote 
him to the execration of men, as the enemy 
of Christ, and the minister of the devil !”” 

Behold how the popes used the most sacred 
names to defend their contemptible interests! 

These menaces of the Holy See did not pre- 
vent Carloman, from making rapid progress 
in the Friuli, whilst the Saracens desolated 
the Campagna of Rome. John, pressed on all 
sides by powerful enemies, thought of oppos- 
ing one to the other, by recognizing the king 
of Bavaria as emperor. But, before under- 
taking an enterprise, the consequences of 
which might prove fatal to him, he resolved 
to write again to Charles, to urge him to hasten 
to his aid in Italy. 

‘The remnant of the people of Rome,” said 
he, “is worn down by extreme misery ; with- 
out the city; all is ravaged and reduced to soli- 
tude. Our enemies traverse the river, even 
to the sea, and come from Tibur to Rome to 
sack the Sabine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The Arabs have burned the churches 
and monasteries, massacred the priests and 
monks, and carried off for their harems, the 

oung boys and the nuns. On the other side, 
bad Christians achieve our rain, and Carloman 
threatens us with his vengeance. Call to your 
remembrance then, the labours and combats 
which we have sustained to procure for you 
the empire, and do net reduce us to despair 
by leaving us longer a prey to our enemies, 
leat we should be forced to choose a new 
protector.” 

When Charles learned that his nephew 
had crossed the Alps, he feared some new 
treachery of the pope’s, and in order to pre- 
vent it, he passed over into Italy, with the 
empress, who always accompanied him in his 
He went with all diligence into 


on a journey to join the king of Bavaria, on 
the way. Charles, dissimulating his indig- 
nation, received John with great Honours, and 
they went together to Pavia, to decide upon 
the measures to be taken for the pacification 
of italy., They were soon apprised that 
Prince Carloman, irritated by the perfidy of 
the pontiff, was advancing by forced marches 
to blockade them in Pavia, before the troops 
of his uncle could arrive to defend them. 

At this news, a panic fear seized upon the 
sovereigné. Charles and his wife precipitately 

uitted Pavia, and took refuge in Tortonia ; 
from thence, Richilda pursued her route with 


the treasures of the prince, even into the 
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than even his protectors, took in all haste the 

route to Rome, without forgetting, however, 

a magnificent crucifix of gold, adorned witt 
ecious stones, which the empress had given 
im for the church of St. Peter. 

Carloman, on his side, as cowardly as his 
uncle, fled on false intelligence, that the em- 
p was advancing to meet him to give him 

ttle. As appropriate to this triple flight, a 
cotemporary monk said, “I see in this won- 
derful event the finger of Providence, which 
exhibited to nations the cowardice of kings, 
and dispersed two whole armies, without 
shedding Christian blood.” : 

John, returned to Rome, was still doubtful 
as to the issue of the war between the king 
of France and the sovereign of Bavaria. Let 
who would be conqueror, he had equally to 
fear the resentment of both parties, whom he 
had by turns betrayed. The vengeance of 
the emperor appearing to him, however, the 
most imminent, he resolved to avoid it. By 
his instigation, some French lords, discon- 
tented with Charles, formed a conspiracy 
against him. His physician, the Jew Sede- 
> * gained sai to oi aes and Charles 

ied of poison in the cabin of a peasant, on 
the 6th of October, 877. : 

The death of the king of France raised the 
hopes of Carloman ; having no longer a com- 
petitor for the imperial dignity, he wrote to 
the pontiff letters of submission, and claimed 
from him the heritage of his ancestors. John 
then saw himself a second time the master 
and dispenser of the imperial crown; before, 
however, consecrating the new prince, he 
wished to profit by circumstances, to assure 
material advantages to his See; he replied 
then to the king of Bavaria: “We consent to 
recognize you as emperor of Italy ; but before 
giving you the crown, we de you 
should pour into the purse of St. Peter all the 
sums which are in your treasury, in order that . 
you may be worthy to receive the recompense 
of him, who promised to honour in another 
world those who honour him in this. We 
will send you shortly the articles which treat 
of that which you should grant to the church ; 
we will then address to you a more solemn 
legation, in order to conduct you to Rome 
with the honours due to your rank. We will 
then treat together of the good of the state and 
the safety of Christian people. Until that time 
I beseech you to give no access near to you of 
infidels, or of such as wish our Hfe, whatever 
may have been your arf@rior relation with 
them ; and I conjure you to remit the revenues 
of the patrimony of St. Peter, which are situ- 
ated in Bavaria.” 

Whilst the pope was seeking to re-estab- 
lish his power over upper Italy, Sergius, duke 
of Naples, was forming alliances with the - 
Saracens, in contempt of the excommuna- 
tions which the Holy See had fulminated 
against him; but he soon proved, that one 
cannot brave with impunity the vengeance 
of a priest. John wrote to the bishop Atha- 
nasius, the brother of Sergius, to command 


Maurienne. The holy father, more frightened | him in the name of religion, to surprise 
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the duke during the night, to put out his eyes 
and send him prisoner fo Rome. The re: 
late, who aspired to the supreme dignity in 
— scrupulously obeyed the holy father. 

ohn not only’ ratified his usurpation, but 
even bestowed great eulogiums on him, be- 
cause he had obeyed his brother in God, rather 
than his brother after the flesh ; and asa token 
of his satisfaction sent him four hundred marks 
of silver. : 

After having committed an abominable 
crime, to punish Sergius, because he had al- 
lied himself with the Saracens, the pontiff, 
strange contradiction of the human mind, not 
receiving succours from the king of the West 
himself treated with the infidels, and en 
to pay them twenty thousand marks of gold 
annually, to get back the domains of the 
church. It is true he had no intention of 
keeping the treaty he had made with the 
Araha: he only desired to gain time, to wait 
for the Greek troops which were about to dis- 
embark in Italy. 

Basil consented to send succours to the Holy 
See, under a promise that it would aid him 
to recover the rights of his predeceseors over 
the Roman peninsula ; but these projects were 
suddenly overthrown by enemies more deadly 
to the Holy See than the Saracens. The counts 
Albert son of Boniface, and Lambert son of 
Guy, duke of Spoletto, assembling several 
other lords, who partook of their indignation 
against the policy of John the Eighth, marched 
upon Rome at the head of numerous troop 
seized the city without striking a blow, an 
besieged the palace of the Lateran. 

The residence of the pontiffs was invaded 
by a furious soldiery ; Lambert himself pene- 
trated into the pontificial apartment, tore the 
holy father from the place.where he had taken 
refuge, behind the curtains of a window, and 
shut him up in the saloon of the church of 
St. Peter. The bishops and priests who wish- 
ed to resist, were driven from the temple by 
blows of clubs. The dukes then clothed the 
pope in sackcloth, and condemned him for 
several days to a rigorous fast, and inflicted 
sty eae upon him, in order, as they said, 
that he might obtain from God the remiesion 
of his sins. Knowing, however, that it would 
be impossible for them long to preserve their 
position, and desiring to place themselves be- 
yond the reach of the implacable vengeance 
of John, they assembled the people in. the 
cathedral, proclaimed Carloman emperor of 
Italy, and received in his name the oath of 
fidelity from all the citizens. After the cere- 


mony they returned to their estates, hoping. 


that the prince who owed to them the impe- 
rial crown, would always interpose between 
them and the pontiff, if the latter should dare 
` to declare war on them. 

As soon as the pontiff had recovered his 
liberty, he caused the treasure of St. Peter to 
be carried to the palace of the Lateran, covered 
with sackcloth the tomb of the apostle, closed 
the doors of the churches, ordered divine ser- 
vice to cease in all the provinces, and sent back 
the pilgrims who were at Rome. He then as- 
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sembled a synod, and excommunicated Lam- 
bert and the other dukes who had seconded him 
in his enterprise. His ve ce not being yet 
satisfied, he resolved to go into Gaul, in order to 
lead back the French armies into Italy. The 
duke of Spoletto, informed of the plans of the 
pope, spread his soldiers on all the routes, in 
order to arrest his escort. John, however, man- 
aged to embark on the Tuscan sea, and went 
to Genoa ; from thence he went to the city of 
Arles, where he was received with great 
honours by Boson and his wife, who, in her 
old age, had returned to her husband. 

John, to recompense Boson for his attach- 
ment to. the Holy See, solemnly consecrated 
him king of Provence; he then pursued his 
way to Chalons-sur-Saéne, where he passed 
the night. It is related, that on the next day, 
at the moment of his departure, as he was 
informed that the monks had stolen his horses, 
and that a priest of his train had escaped with 
his plate, he fell into such a rage, and blas- 
phemed the name of God with s ch impreca- 
tions, that the priests who surrounded him fell 
on their knees, making the sign of the cross, 
to drive away the infernal spirit which they 
supposed had seized upon him. John apos- 
— ized his servants in abominable terms, 
and fulminated a terrible excommunicatiort 
against the monks and priest who had robbed 
him. Finally, when his wrath was appease 
he journeyed on towarda the city of Troyes, 
which he had designated as the place of hold- 
ing a general council. 

Thirty bishops only assisted at this syngi. 
The pontiff pronounced a discourse at the 
opening, which he had pre ed for an im- 
mense assembly, and whic 
to all spiritual and temporal powers. He be- 
sought the princes to furnish him with the 
means df avenging himself on the enemies of 
the Holy See, and in particular on Lambert, 
the son of the duke of Spoletto, against whom 
he had pronounced a perpetual anathema. 

The council gave in its adhesion to the 
wishes of the pontiff in these terms: “ Lord 
and most holy father, we, the bishops of Gaul 
and Belgium, your servants and disciples, 
sympathize with the evils which the ministers 
of the devil have committed against Rome, our 
holy mother, the mistress of all the churches 
We will unanimously follow the judgment 
which you have pronounced against them, 
according to the canons, by putting them to 
death with the sword of the spirit.” 

The bishop Hinemar, of Laon, then pre- 
sented a new complaint against his uncle. 
He thus expressed himeelf: “The archbishop 
of Rheims cited me before a synod at Douz, 
to answer certain points of which I was ao- 
cused. As J was preparing to go to the as- 
sembly, armed men forced their way into my 
church, dragged me from the altar, seized 
upon my property, and dragged me by force 
to Douzi. King Charles presided over the 
council. He presented to me a writing, in 
which I was accused of being perjured, be- 
cause I had appealed to Rome from an iniqui- 
tous judgment, and the archbishop Hincwmar 


was addressed . 
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my uncle, imperiously commanded me to re- 


ply to the accusation which the prince brought | Stammerer bestowed 


against me. 
“I showed, tbat by the canons, a priest de- 
rived of his church, and brought by force 
fore his judges, was not compelled to justify 
himself; and I added that my unele, being 
my avowed enemy, I — to the Holy 
See against the injuries he had inflicted on 
me. I read before the assembly the bulls of 
Popes Julius and Felix, concerning the ap- 
peals of bishops, and prostrating myself to ask 
the execution of them in my favour, I pre- 
sented the letters of the pontiff Adrian, who 
ordered me to come to Rome. 

‘But King Charles rejected all my entrea- 
ties, the orders of the pope were treated with 
contempt, and the metropolitan of Rheims 
pronounced a sentence of deposition and ex- 
communication inst me. The prelates 
mourned over this odious injustice; their 
fears, however, caused them to approve of 
the decree which the archbishop presented to 
them, and to which they added these words: 
oe in all things the judgment of the Holy 

e 


“I was then exiled into another province, 

where I was cast into frightful prisons, where 
I lived burthened with chains, and finally, 
after two years of slavery, the executioner tore 
out my eyes. 
“ After the death of Charles, the new king 
set me at liberty, and now I come before you, 
most holy father, oi you to judge me 
aggording to the canons, and to punish those 
who have persecuted me, if I am declared 
innocent by your justice.” 

The metropolitan, Hincmar, asked for time 
to reply to the complaints which his nephew 
brought against him, after which the council 
was engaged in making canons to augment 
the power of the bishops. They decided that 
al) the prelates should unite together to pre- 
vent the encroachments of the secular power ; 
that they should not receive excommunicate 
clerks or laymen, without the consent of him 
who had pronounced the sentence of ana- 


ema. 

The bishops of Bourges and Autun, Frotaire 
and Adalgaire, presented to the pope the will 
ef Charles the Bald, in which that prince de- 
slared, that he gave to his son Louis the king- 
dom of France, to which he added the sword 
of St. Peter, as a mark of investiture, which 
proved that the states of Italy and the impe- 
rial dignity, were included in this donation. 
The two prelates demanded in the name of 
the king, that the pontiff should confirm, by 
a decree, the donation of the emperor his 
father. John, on his side, showed a donation 
from the emperor, of the abbey of St. Denis, 
which he pretended was signed by Charles 
the Bald, although the signature was — 
forged, and he demanded the confirmation o 
it by Louis, if he wished to obtain that of the 
empire. But this abbey bringing in to the 
crown large sums, the king was unwilling to 
surrender it to the Holy See in exchange for an 
empty title. 


i over the Bulgarians, you shall be c 
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Notwithstanding this refusal, Lcuis the 
great honours on the 
holy father, and even wished to receive the 
crown from his hands, in the presence of the 
grandees and people, although the ceremon 
of consecration had been already pene f 
the preceding year by Hincmar of Rħeims. 

During the last session of the counci, the 
pope made another address to the bishops and 
ords: “I desire, my brethren,” he said to 
them, “ that you would unite with me in de- 
fence of the Roman church, and that you 
would arm all your vassals, before my de 
parture into Italy. I beseech you then to take 

rompt and decisive measures for this war.” 

hen addressing himself to the king, he ad. 
ded, “I beseech you, my dear son, to assem- 
ble at once your armies for the defence of the 
Holy See, as your ancestors did, and as your 
father, the illustrious Charles, has recommend- 
ed you to do; for you are the vengeful minister 
of Christ against the wé&ked, and you carry a 
sword to protect the popes. Otherwise trem 
ble, lest you draw on yourself a chastisement 
such as befel the kings of old, who showed 
indifference in avenging the Holy See; and I 
adjure you, as well as all the lords and bishops 
who hear me, to tell me if you consent to 
sacrifice your property, wives and children, 
and to die in my defence.” The assembly 
kept a profound silence ! 

hus the council of Troyes, on which John 

the Eighth had founded great hopes, not only 
did not advance his temporal affairs, but even 
struck a great blow at the moral influence of 
the Holy See. The pontiff returned into Italy, 
having only Prince Boson for his escort, who 
sought by his care and attention, to induce 
him to forget the great affront which he had 
received at the court of France. 

During the absence of the pope, the Greek 
emperor and the patriarch Ignatius, had sent 
to Rome messengers bearing important letters. 
On the day succeeding his arrival, John hasten- 
ed to reply to them. “Prince,” he wrote to 
the emperor Basil, “ we send you the prelates 
Paul and Eugenius, our intimate couneellors, 
whose hearts are full of right. We have given 
them our instructions, that they may be ena- 
bled to labour succesefully in bringing back 
o to the churches of your empire. We 

ve also given them secret instructions for 
Presiam, king of Bulgaria, to whom we be- 
seech you have them conducted with an im- 
posing escort.” 

In his letter to the patriarch, John thus 
expresses himself: ‘We address to you this 
third canonical admonition by our legateg, 
in order that you may send without delay 
into Bulgaria, diligent men, who shall traverse 
the country and bring back to Constantinople 
all the ecclesiastics whom they may find to 
have been ordained by you or your suff 8; 
for we will not permit that the Greek cle 
should infect with their errors this new chure 
which we have formed. If you do not exe- 
cute our orders as soon as they shall reach 
you, if you dc not renounce all jurisdiction 
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nica*ed and deposed from the patriarchal dig- 
nity, in which you have bees ee avaliea 
our favour,” Ignatius did not live long enou 

to incur the anathema of the Holy Sea; ke 
died before the arrival of the legates at By- 
yantium, and Photius semounted the See of 
that city. 

Joho the Eighth, knowing the influence 
which this eunuch exercised at the court of 
Constantinople by his wisdom and his supe- 
rior abilities, hastened to recognize his in- 
stallation, notwithstanding the rules of eccle- 
siastical discipline, in order to obtain the 

tection of emperor and aid against the 

racens. He consequently wrote to Basil: 
t — — of Mexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, the metropolitans, bishops, priests, 
and all the ecclesiastics of Constantinople 
who are of the ordination of Methodius and 
Ignatius, having now consented unanimously 
to the return of Photius, we, like them, re- 
ceive him as bishop of your capital, a brother 
and colleague ; and desirous of putting an end 
to all schisms in the church, we relieve him 
from all the censures pronounced against him, 
as well as the prelates, clerks and laymen 
.who were under the same censures. We 
erase the acts of our predécessors, by virtue of 
the authority given us by Jesus Christ, in 
the person of the prince of the apostles. Be- 
sides, we declare that the legates of Adrian 
subscribed to the proceedings of the counci 
which condemned Photius, only out of com- 

isance for this hypocritical pope and not 
in obedience to the commands of justice. 
We do not, however, confirm the re-installa- 
tion of the patriarch, but under the formal 
condition, that he shall never pretend to any 
tight over the province of Bulgaria, whic 
was given up to our See by. the emperor 
Michael.” 

As soon as Photius had received the appro- 
batory letters from the Holy See, he assem- 
bled a council at which four hundred bishops 
were present, as well as the Roman legates. 
Popes Nicholas the First and Adrian the 
Second, were condemned as the authors of all 
the troubles of the Eastern churches, and 
their memory was anathematized. It pro- 
hibited from adding to the Nicene creed the 
words “Filioque,” an addition which had 
been decreed by acouncil held under Ignatius 
aud approved of by the courtof Rome. This 
d by turns, admitted and condemned, 

il] remains after several centuries of dispute, 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith. John thus expresses himself 
on the subject of this dogma: “We preserve 
the creed as we have received it from the 
fathera, without having taken from or added 
anything thereto. We condemn the priests 
who have caused scandal in the church by 
saying ‘Filioque, and rot anly do we refuse 
to pronounce these impious words, but we 
even regard those who have the audacity to 
join them to the creed, as transgressors against 
the word of God and corrupters of the mo- 
tality of the apostles and fathers. We com- 
pare them to Judas: — they wrench the 
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members of Jesus Christ; for ‘ Filioque’ ig 
the greatest blasphemy we can pronounpe 
against religion.” . 

The pope, having then purchased the aid of 
the Greeks by a cowardly condescendence 
towards Photius, set himself to work to break 
off the treaties between the Italian lords and 
the Saracens, and wished to elude those which 
he himself had made with that people. He 
addressed several letters to Paltar, governor 
of Amalfi, to whom he had paid ten thousand 
marks of silver for the defence of the terri- 
tory of St. Peter. He reproached him with 
his negligence, and demanded from him the 
restitution of the sum which he had receive 
since he did not fulfil his engagements, an 
refused to declare war on the Arabs. Not- 
withstanding the claims of the pontiff, the 
Amalfitins continued to live on a good un 
derstanding with the infidel, and refused to 
restore the money of the Holy See. John 
declared them excommunicated, giving them 
only to the end of the year to repent and tq 
avoid the execution of the anathema against 
them; ,he pronounced the same penalty 
against the bishops of Naples and Gaéta, who 
had made treaties with the Saracens, 

The holy father was so governed by fear of 
the Arabs, that he even sacrificed the intere 
ests of religion, in all the measures which 
appeared favourable to his design of expellin 

em from Italy. Thus, after having approved 
of the nomination of Lardul h, bishop of 
Capua, who had been canonically chosen b 
the people, he retracted his first decision, an 
took the part of Pandenulph, a married laye 
man, brother of the governor of that city, w 
was desirous of obtaining the pontifical See. 
In vain did Leo, bishop of Theana, and Ber- 
thier, abbot of Monte Cassino, go to the po 
to beseech him not to confirm such an act of In- 
justice, representing to him, that this scanda- 
cas ordination would cause great troubles in 
Capua, and that the fire of sedition once lighted 
in that city; would extend rapidly to Rome. 
All the remonstrances of the bishops were 
useless. John persisted and confirmed the 
ordination of Pandenulph, on condition, that 
the governor would declare war on the Sara- 
cens. But this people, who were — 
of the divisions among the citizens of Capua, 
gave no time to Pandenulph to assemble his 
troops. They fell suddenly upon the city, 
ruined the country and retired with a ri 


booty. 

Aner their departure, the governor of 
Capua claimed the rule of the city of Gaéta, 
which belonged to the pope, under the pree 
text that Docibilis, the governor, was in 
league with the Saracen, and had informe 
him of the disorders of Capua. ` The ponti 
then placed this important city in his hands; 
but his exactions and his cruelties soon ex» 
cited such discontent, that the inhabitants, in 
order to deliver themselves from such a 
tyrant, resolved to go to the Saracens whọ 
were encamped near to Agropoli. Confere 
ences were opened and the Arabs immedir 
ately approached the city, and pitched theis 
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Saracens made irruptions into the territories | most suffered a like fate. The Sar.cens is 
of Beneventum, Rome, and to, where | one of their inroads, fell npon the province of 
they committed great ravages, partly throagh | Geriglian, and surprised the little at bey of 
hatred of the Christian religion, a1 rtly to | Monte Cassino, where St. Benedict had beer 
avenge the defeats they had soffi during | interred, before the religious had time to place 
— —— ntificates. Sangdam, who was| it in a stateof defence. All the brothers were 

generalissimo of the Mussulman forces, | merpilessly massacred; the heaps of corn 
was yery bitter against the churches and the | piled up in the cellars, as well as the tuns of 
monasteries, The rich convent of St. Vincent | wine, and all the — objects, became 
‘of Volburna, was attacked by the Arabs and equally the prey of the Mussulman. The 
carried by assault, notwithstanding the "e -| great convent alone escaped their rapacity, 
ous resistance of the religious ; and when t ey thanks to the height of the walls and the 

me masters of it, they put to death all | bastions; but the great church, situated on the 
the monks, seized upon the treasure, the | side of the mountain, and in which were found 
chalices, the holy pyxes, the shrines of the | incalculable riches, extorted by the monks 
relics, set fire to the edifice, and, by the light | from people and kings, was pillaged from top 
of its burning, afforded his troops the specta-|to bottom, profaned in all ways, and finally 
ele of a frightful orgy, during which, his offi- | given up to the flames, go that there did not 
. cers profaned the objects of Christian worship, |remain one stone upon another. The Mrs- 
drinking and eating from the chalices and per- | sulmen then retired into the southem provin- 
fumed boxes, and using censers of gold to| ces of Italy, and gave to the monks time to 
adore Sangdam, as if he were a god. The | repair their disasters and recover an hundred 
celebrated monastery of Monte Cassino, al- | fold the losses they had suffered. 








STEPHEN THE SIXTH, ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 885:] 


Education of Stephen the Sixth—He ts chosen pope— His liberality on coming to the throne—Bh- 
racle of the holy water and the grasshoppers—Letter from the pontiff to the emperor Basil— 
Photius renounces the See of oann of Foulk to the pope—Guy ts declared 
king of Italy—Letter of the pope to Foulk--Deatk of Stephen the Sizth. 


Srepuen was a Roman by birth, and the | senate, visited with the greatest care, the in- 
eon of a patrician named Adrian. He was /|terior of the palace of the Lateran, to prove 
educated under the charge of Zachary, bishop | by authentic testimony, the statė in which the 
of Anagina and librarian of the Holy See. Pope | patriarchal palace was when he took posses- 
Adrian ordained him esubdeacon, and attach- | sion of it, and if there remained any money, 
ed him to his person; he afterwards became | to distribute it to the unfortunate. They dis- 
a favourite of the pontiff Martin, who ordained | covered that the store rooms had been pillaged, 
him a priest. so that there did not remain enough house- 

When the funeral rites of Adrian the Third | hold utensils for the necessities of the pope. 
were over, the clergy, lords, and people having | They found the treasury of the church entirely 
assembled to proceed to an election, unani- | empty, as wel] as the granary and cellars, and 
mously cried out, that they chose for pope the |they learned by irrefutable testimony, that 
. priest Stephen, whose piety alone could eliver | the money of St. Peter had been dissipated to 
them frorn the grasshoppers, the drought, and ; the last penny by the unworthy predecessors 
the famine which desolated the city and coun- ‘of Stephen. 
try of Rome. The le went immediately, In his distress at not being able to bestow 
to the residence of the pontiff, broke open the | any Jargesses on the clergy, the militia, and, 
doors, and carried him off, notwithstanding | above all, the poor, who were dying of misery, 
hie resistance, to conduct him to his church | the pontiff had recourse to his rich patrimony. 
of the Four Crowns, where he was proclaimed | He sold his numerous domains, and distributed 
sovereign pontiff; after which, he was borne | the money arising from them to the unfortun- 
in triumph to the palace of the Lateran. “Du-| ate; he attached to his person the ablest and 
ring the progresa of the procession,” say the | most virtuous men, and daily admitted to his 
chronicles, “God manifested his joy at the | table, orphans, whom he reared as if they had 
elevation of his servant; there fell an abun- | been his own children. 
dant rain, which destroyed a t part of the| His unchangeable charity eoon exhaustec 
insects which desolated the fie ds, and bronght | all his resources; famine and drought contin- 
baek hope into the hearts of the Romans!’ | ued to desolate Rome, and the grasshoppers, 

Some days after his consecration, Stephen, | whose numbers had at first diminished, inght- 
accompanied by the bishops, the commission- | fully increased. Stephen then published an 
ers of the emperor, and members of the | ordmance to excite the cultivators to the de- 
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struction of these insects, promising twenty 
silver ies to all who should bring him a 
bushel! of rs. The decree not be- 
ing able to arrest the disasters of the scourge, 
the pontiff went to the oratory of St. Gregory ; 
he prostrated himself before thp altar an 
prayed for an entire day, shedding many 
tears; finally towards night, he rose up as if 
inspired by God, and advancirf® to an im- 
mense reservoir containing holy water, he 
blessed it anew, and orderèd the sexton of the 
chureh AS distribute some of ig water to 
every Roman, enjoining on t le to 
sprinkle with it the grain and the vines in- 
fected by the ppers; the miraculous 
water every where destroyed the insects! 
The news of this prodigy spread quickly, 
through all the country, and the inhabitants 
came in crowds to obtain the water conse- 
crated by the pontiff. 
Towards the end of the year 885, Stephen 
received the letters which the emperor Basil 
addreseed to Pope Adrian. This prince se- 
verely reproached the holy father, and threat- 
ened to punish’ his audacity if he should per- 
sist in wishing to govern the churches of the 
East. Stephen replied in these terms: “God 
has given to princes the power of governing 
temporal things, as he has given to us, by the 
authority of St. Peter, the power of governing 
spiritzal things. Sovereigns have the right 
to repress a rebellious people, to cover the 
land and sea with their soldiers, to massacre 
men who refuse to recognize their rule, or 
obey the laws which they make for the inter- 
ets of their crown. To us, it appertains to 
teach the people, that they ought to endure 
the tyranny of kings, the Horrors of famine 
even death itself, in order to obtain eternal 
life. The ministry which Christ has confided 
to us is as high above yours, as heaven is 
above the earth, and you cannot be the judge 
of the sacred mission which we have received 


“We do not pretend, in addressing this lan- 
guage to you, to detract from your dignity 
nor censure your actions, but we are force 
to speak thus in our own defence, and that 
of the pontiff Martin. 

t We learn with joy, that you have destined 
one of your sons for the priesthood. We be- 
seech you to re-establish the concord between 
pe court and ours, to send a fleet sufficient- 

armed, to cruise upon the coasts of Italy 

rom the month of April to that of September 
and a namerous garrison, which can defen 
our walls against the incursions of the Sara- 


cens. 

“We do not speak of the misery of our peo- 
ple, for it is so great that we are even desti- 
tate of oi] to light our church.” 

This letter did not arrive at Constantinople 
antil the year 886, after the death of the em- 
paer Basil, to whom had succeeded his son 

i called the Philosopher. But a strange 
revolution had already taken place in the East- 
em eharch. The new prince, a personal ene- 
my of Photios, constrained him to retire to a 
monastery, in order to bestow the patriarchal 


é/ 

See on his own brother, Stephen the Syncel- 
lus. The latter wrete to the pope ap noice 
letters, containmg vehement declarations 
against Photius, “the unworthy patriarch,” he 
said, “whom the justice of the prince had 
driven from the church which he soiled with 
his crimes.” 

The holy father replied fo him, “It is not 
astonishing if the eunuch who has so long 
enjoyed the cross of Christ, is finally driven 
from the temple, and we partake of the lauda- 
ble eentiments which you manifest against 
this execrable layman. We shall not know 
how yet to confirm your election, as we find 
the letters of the emperor entirely different 
from youre. It says that Photius renounced 
in writing, and of his own accord, the epis- 
copal dignity, in order to embrace a solitary 
life. If hia determination is voluntary, we 
shall not be able to recognize you as the 
legitimate bishop; for there exists, according’ 
to the canons, a great difference between 
renouncing a See and being regularly deposed 
from it. . 

“We are then in uncertainty as to what 
has transpired in Constantinople, and we can- 
not make any decision in this important affair 
without more certain information. In order 
to give an equitable judgment, it is necersary 
that the two parties s present themselves 
before us by their envoys; we will then pro- 
nounce, in the presence of our clergy, the 
sentence with which God shall inspire us. 
The Roman church is the model of the other 
churches, and its decrees should exist eter- 
nally.” 

Stephen, though oecupying himeelf with the 
dieputes of the Orientals, did not lose sight of 
the West, and laid his plans tu extend his 
sway over the clergy of France. He wrote 
to Foulk, archbishop of Rheims, to confirm 
him in his archiepiscopal dignity, and con- 
dole with him in the afflictions which the 
Normans caused him, who for eight years’ 
had ravaged the north of Gaul, and descended 
even to the environs of Rheims and Paris. 

Foulk, in his reply, renews his oath of obe- 
dience to the Holy See, and devotion to the © 
holy father and all his family, and particularly 
to Guy, duke of Spoletto, whom the pope had 
adopted as his son. Finally, after having 
thanked Stephen for his confirmation of his 
title to the archbishopric of Rheims, he be- 
sought him to command the metropolitans of 
Sens and Rouen to excommunicate Duke 
Ermenfroy, who had seized upon a monastery 
founded by Rampon, the brother of Foulk. 

In the following year, the emperor Charles 
the Fat being dead, the clergy assembled, in 
conformity with the decree of Adrian the 
Second, and proceeded to the election of a 
new monarch. One part of the ecclesiastics 
recognized as king, Berenger, the són of Ever- 
ard, duke of Friuli, and another elevated to 
the throne Guy, the son of Lambert, duke of 
Spoletto. This latter, aided by the credit and 
the — of the pope, had the advantage in 
the wars brought about by this double elec- 
tion, and Berenger, to escape the vengeance 
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Garacens made irruptions into the territories ; most suffered 2 like fate. The Sarccens im 
of Beneventum, ‘Rome, and Spoletto, where | one of their inroads, fell npon the provinoe of 
they committed great ravages, partly through | Geriglian, and surprised the little atbey of 
hatred of the Christian religion, an ly to | Monte Cassino, where St. Benedict had beer 
avenge the defeats they had suffi during | interred, before the religious had time to place 
preooding ntificates. Sangdam, who was/ it in a stateof defence. All the brothers were 

generalissimo of the Mussulman forces, | merpilessly massacred; the heaps of corn 
was very bitter against the churches and the | piled up in the cellars, as well as the tuns of 
monesteries, The rich convent of St. Vincent | wine, and all the ious objects, became 
‘of Volburna, was attacked by the Arabs and equally the prey of the Mussulman. 
carried by assault, notwithstanding the vigor- | great convent sas escaped their rapacity, 
ous resistance of the reli ious ; and when ey thanks to the height of the walls and the 

me masters of it, they put to death all | bastions; but the great church, situated on the 
the monks, seized upon the treasure, the | side of the mountain, and in which were found 
chalices, the holy pyxes, the shrines of the] incalculable riches, extorted by the monks 
relics, set fire to the edifice, and, by the light | from people and kings, was pillaged from top 
of its burning, afforded his troops the specta-|to bottom, profaned in all ways, and finally 
ele of a frightful orgy, during which, his offi- | given up to the flames, so that there did not 
. cers profaned the objects of Christian worship, | remain one stone upon another. The Mrs- 
drinking and eating from the chalices and per- | sulmen then retired into the southem provin- 
fumed boxes, and using censers of gold to|ces of Italy, and gave to the monks time to 
adore Sangdam, as if he were a god. The | repair their disasters and recover an hundred 
celebrated monastery of Monte Cassino, al- | fold the losses they had suffered. 


STEPHEN THE SIXTH, ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 885:] 


Education of Stephen the Sixth—He ts chosen pope—His liberality on coming to the throne— Bi- 
racle of the holy water and the grasshoppers—Letter from the pontiff to the emperor Basil— 
Photius renounces the See of Constantinople—Lelters of Foulk to the pope—Guy is declared 
king of Italy—Lelter of the pope to Foulk—Death of Stephen the Sizth. 


Srernen was a Roman by birth, and the | senate, visited with the greatest care, the ìn- 
eon of a patrician named Adrian. He was |terior of the palace of the Lateran, to prove 
educated under the charge of Zachary, bishop | by authentic testimony, the stat in which the 
of Anagina and librarian of the Holy See. Pope | patriarchal palace was when he took posses- 
Adrian ordained him subdeacon, and attach- | sion of it, and if there remained any money, 
ed him to his person ; he afterwards became | to distribute it to the unfortunate. ney dis- 
a favourite of the pontiff Martin, who ordained | covered that the store rooms had been pillaged, 
him a priest. so that there did not remain enough house- 

When the funeral rites of Adrian the Third | hold utensils for the necessities of the pope. 
were over, the clergy, lords, and people having | They found the treasury of the church entirely 
assembled to proceed to an election, unani- | empty, as well as the granary and cellars, and 
mously cried out, that they chose for pope the | they Jearned by irrefutable testimony, that 
. priest Stephen, whose piety alone could deliver | the money of St. Peter had been dissipated to 

them from the grasshoppers, the drought, and | the Jast penny by the unworthy predecessors 
the famine which desolated the city and coun- of Stephen. 
try of Rome. The le went omecietely | In his distress at not being able to bestow 
to the residence of the pontiff, broke open the | any Jargerses on the clergy, the militia, and, 
doors, and carried him off, notwithstanding ' above all, the poor, who were dying of misery, 
his resistance, to conduct him to his church the pontiff had recourse to his rich patrimony. 
of the Four Crowns, where he was proclaimed | He sold his numerous domains, and distributed 
sovereign pontiff; after which, he was borne | the money arising from them to the unfortun- 
in triumph to the palace of the Lateran. “ Du-| ate; he attached to his person the ablest and 
ring the progress of the procession,” say the | most virtuous men, and daily admitted to his 
chronicles, “God manifested his joy at the! table, orphans, whom he reared as ìf they hai 
elevation of his servant; there fell an abun- | been his own children. 
dant rain, which destroyed a t part of the| His unchangeable charity eoon exhaustea 
insects which desolated the fields, and bronght | all his resources; famine and drought contin- 
back hope into the hearts of the Romans!” | ued to desolate Rome, and the grasshoppers, 

Some days after his consecration, Stephen, | whose numbers had at first diminished, fright- 
accompanied by the bishops, the commission- | fully increased. —— then publish an 
ers of the emperor, and members of the | ordinance to excite the cultivators to the de- 
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struction of these insects, promising twenty 
silver ies to all who should bring him a 
bushel of rs. The decree not be- 
ing able to arrest the disasters of the scourge, 
the pontiff went to the oratory of St. Gregory ; 
he prostrated himself before th altar an 

prayed for an entire day, shedding many 
tears; finally towards night, he rose up as if 
inspired by God, and advancirfy to an im- 
mense reservoir containing holy water, he 
blessed it anew, and ordered the sexton of the 
chureh a distnbute some of — — to 
every man, enjoin on the Ə to 
sprinkle with it the * and the: vines in- 


fected by the — rs; the miraculous 
water every where destroved the insects ! 
The news of this prodigy spread quickly, 
through all the country, and the inhabitants 
came in crowds to obtain the water conse- 
crated by the pontiff. 

Towards the end of the year 885, Stephen 
received the Jetters which the emperor Basil 
addressed to Pope Adrian. This prince se- 
verely reproached the holy father, and threat- 
ened to punish’ his audacity if he should per- 
sist in wishing to govern the churches of the 
East. Stephen replied in these terms: ‘ God 
has given to princes the power of governing 
temporal things, as he has given tn us, by the 
authority of St. Peter, the power of governing 
spiritual things. Sovereigne have the right 
to repress a rebellious people, to cover the 
land and sea with their soldiers, to massacre 
rnen who refuse to ize their rule, or 
obey the laws which they make for the inter- 
e6ts of their crown. To us, it appertains to 
teach the people, that they ought to endure 
the tyranny of kings, the horrors of famine 
even death itself, in order to obtain eternal 
life. The ministry which Christ has confided 
to us is as high above yours, as heaven is 
above the earth, and you cannot be the judge 
of the sacred mission which we have received 
from God. 

“¢ We do not pretend, in addressing this lan- 
guage to you, to detract from your dignity 
nor censure your actions, but we are force 
to speak thus in our own defence, and that 
of the pontiff Martin. © 

“ We learn with joy, that you have destined 
one of your sons for the priesthood. We be- 
seech you to re-establish the concord between 
— court and ours, to send a fleet sufficient- 
PA armed, to cruise upon the coasts of Italy 

rom the month of April to that of September 
and a namerous garrison, which can defen 

our walls against the incursions of the Sara- 
cens. 

“ We do not speak of the misery of our peo- 
ple, for it is so great that we are even desti- 
tute of oil to light onr church.” 

This letter did not arrive at Constantinople 
anti! the year 886, after the death of the em- 
— Basil, to whom had sneceeded his son 

j caled the Phil er. But a strange 
revolution had already taken place in the East- 
ern charch. The new prince, a personal ene- 
my of Photius, constrained him to retire to a 
monastery, in order to bestow the patriarchal 


4 

See on his own brother, Stephen the Syncel- 
lus. The latter wrete to the pope — 
letters, raume vehement declarations 
against Photius, “the unworthy patriarch,” he 
eaid, “whom the justice of the prince had 
driven from the church which he soiled with 
his crimes.” 

The holy father replied to him, “It is not 
astonishing if the eunuch who has so long 
enjoyed the cross of Christ, is finally driven 
from the temple, and we partake of the Jauda- 
ble eentiments which you manifest against 
this execrable layman. We shall not know 
how yet to confirm your election, as we find 
the letters of the emperor entirely different 
from youre. It says that Photius renounced 
in writing, and of his own accord, the epis- 
copal dignity, in order to embrace a solitary 
life. If hia determination is voluntary, we 
shall not be able to ize you as the 
legitimate bishop; for there exiets, according 
to the canons, a great difference between 
— a See and being regularly deposed 
rom it. 

“We are then in uncertainty as to what 
has transpired in Constantinople, and we can- 
not make any decision in this important affair 
without more certain information. In order 
to give an equitable judgment, it is necessary 
that the two parties aha present themselves 
before us by their envoys; we will then pro- 
nounce, in the presence of our clergy, the 
sentence with which God shall inspire us. 
The Roman church is the model of the other 
churches, and its decrees should exist eter- 
nally.” 


Stephen, though occupying himeelf with the | 


dieputes of the Orientals, did not lose sight of 
the West, and laid his plans tu extend his 
sway over the clergy of France. He wrote 
to Foulk, archbishop of Rheims, to confirm 
him in his archiepiscopal dignity, and con- 
dole with him in the afflictions which the 
Normans caused him, who for eight years 
had rav the north of Gaul, and descended 
even to the environs of Rheims and Paris. 

Foulk, in his reply, renews his oath of obe- 
dience to the Holy 
holy father and all his family, and partien any 
to Guy, duke of Spoletto, whom the pope ha 
adopted as his son. Finally, after having 
thanked Stephen for his confitmation of his 
title to the archbishopric of Rheims, he be- 
sought him to command the metropolitans of 
Sens and Rouen to excommunicate Duke 
Ermenfroy, who had seized upon a monastery 
founded by Rampon, the brother of Foulk. 

In the following year, the emperor Charles 
the Fat being dead, the clergy assembled, in 
conformity with the decree of Adrian the 
Second, and proceeded to the election of a 
new monarch. One part of the ecclesiastics 
recognized as king, Berenger, the son of Ever- 
ard, duke of Friuli, and another elevated to 
the throne Guy, the son of Lambert, duke of 
Spoletto. This latter, aided by the credit and 
the money of the pope, had the advantage in 
the wars brought about by this double elec- 
tion, and Berenger, to escape the vengeance 
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of his campetitor, took refuge with Arnold, | structed the bishop of — his legate 
the sovereign of Germany. me ’ | to inform the archbishop of a of node 

After the death of Charles the Fat, France | cision; but the latter refused to follow the 
was pore out into several portions, and | instructions of the court of Rome, maintaining 
the chiefs of these smal] kingdoms, desirous of | that the Pe had no right to interfere in the 
extending their away, covered with wars and | affairs o e Teutbold then retumed 
disasters the powerful empire of Charle e. | to Italy with the decree of his election, and . 

Boson, who had re-established the kingdom | besought the holy father to approve it. Ste» 
of Provence, under the name of the kingdom | phen, notwitiistanding the insubordination of 
of Burgundy, was dead, and had left his crown Aurelian: did not dare to undertake any thing 
to his son, aged nine years; but the lords and | adverse to the rights of the church of Lyons; 
bishops having refused to recognize the young | he wrote anew to the metropolitan to conse 
prince as their sovereign, Bernoin, the metro- | crate the deacon Teutbold, or to inform him 
politan of Vienne, went himself to Rome to | of the causes of his refusal to do so. The 
represent to the pope the miserable state of | archbishop did not condescend to reply to the 
the Gauls, which had no prince sufficiently | pope, but went on, ordaining Argrim bishop 

werful to restrain the ambitions in their | of Langres, and put him in possession of his 

uty and drive off the Normans from the pro- | diocese. 

vinces which they ravaged. The pope, touched | The pontiff then addressed the follow: 
by the eloquent pleading of the archbishop, | letter to Foulk of Rheims, “ Having eel 
cousented to crown the young Louis as king by authority from St. Peter, power to govern 
of Cisalpine Gaul; and he immediately wrote the churches, and knowing that, according 
to the French pions, that it was his will, | to the canons, he cannot be counted in the 
that they should declare the heir of the throne | number, of bishops who has been neither 
of Burgundy, sovereign of all Gaul. The j|chosen by the clergy nor desired by the 
ee Aurelian of Lyons, Rostaing of Arles, | people; moved also by the urgent entreaty 
Arnold of Embrun, Bernoin of Vienne, as well | of ‘the ecclesiastics and citizens of Lan 

as a great number of other prelates, assem- | we have consecrated as chief of their clergy 
bled at Valens, and by order of the pontiff, | the deacon Teutbold. We then order you, 
chose and consecrated King Louis, the eon of | immediately on the receipt of our letters, to 
Boson, and Ermengarde, the daughter of | go to that city, and place the prelate whom 
the emperor Louis Second, although this | we have appointed, in possession of the bishop- 
prince was but ten years old; the regency |tic. You will declare at the same time to 
was confided to Richard, duke of Burgundy, | all the bishops of Gaul, that we have taken 
the uncle of the young prince. this church into our particular care, to punish 

The troubles which divided Gaul had | the metropolitan of Lyons for the tyranny be 
thrown into confusion the political as well as | would exercise over the city of Langres.” 
ecclesiastical affairs, and discord reigned in| Foulk, entirely occupied by the ingon of 
church and state. For ten years the See of | Count Eudes, who had been declared king of 

s was in deplorable anarchy. After| France, did not execute the orders of the 
the death of Isaac, its last titulary, one party | Holy See. He replied, some months after, 0 
had chosen the deacon Teutbold, and another | excuse himself for not having accomplished 
had named Egilon or G :ilon, abbot of Noir-|the wishes of the court of Rome, that his 
montiers, who, driven from his convent by | sovereign, Eudes, had counselled him to de- | 
the Normans, had established himself with | fer the execution of it until after the return 
his monks in the monastery of Tournus. The | of his embassadors from the court of Rome 
latter was consecrated bishop by Aurelian, | “Still,” added he, “the prince, in whose pre | 
the metropolitan of Lyons, notwithstanding | sence we read your letters, manifested : 
the opposition of his competitor, and he main- | extreme joy at your determination to p 
tained himself in his diocese until 888, the | serve the rigħts and privileges of ali 
period of his death. The party of Teutbold | churches inviolably. We also beseech 
then rallied, and proclaimed that deacon | most holy father, to address to us in w 
bishop of Langres; but another party opposed | your decision upon this question, ‘Cg 
his nomination, and the venerable Argrim ob- | suffragan bishops consecrate a king, 
tained the bishopric, with the approbation of | cise any :ike prerogative without 
the archbishop Aurelian. _. rity Y” 

Teutbold, furious at this double check, his question eufficiently indica 
went to Rome to obtain from the pontiff the | cret desires of the archbishop ~* © 
confirmation of his nomination to the bishopric | wished to overthrow Eudes, a 
of Langres ; but Stephen behaved in this affair | his relative, to the throne of ` `~ 
with laudable moderation. He sent back the | the count of Paris was not co 
deacon to his superior, the metropolitan of | Foulk, ‘nor any of his suffra 
Lyons, who was to consecrate him imme- | tier, the metropolitan of Se ; 
diately, if his election had been really canoni- | the pontiff caused it to b 
ca] ; at the same time, he prohibited Aurelian | the sentiments of the Hol: 
from ordaining another bishop for the See of | to the ambitious views of 
Langres without the previous authority of the| Stephen died on the ‘ 

Holy See, if the nomination of Teutbold should | after a reign of six years. 
prove to have been irregular. The pope in- | liberality towards the poo 
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in felfilling the duties of the pontificate, but 


we must with Heydegger, severely blame the 
pride of a pope who elevated himself to the 
same degree of audacity and ambition as his 
predecessor. We quote, to fortify our opinion, 
a decree which we find in Gratian “ We must 
always and invariably bear in mind, that the 
Roman church has ordained one faith.” 


THE POPES. en 


hstanding this maxim, the pontifip 
shown themselves in contrar 
diction with their predecessors, After the 
death of one infallible pope, his successor, 
as infallible himself, accused him of errog 
schism, idolatry, and anathematized his acta, 
to be in his turn pronounced by his successor 
an heretic, a simoniac and an idolater. 


Notwit 
have constant] 
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FORMOSUS THE FIRST, ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 891°] — 

History of Formosus before his poniifcale -lrregulaniiy of his election—Letter of Stylien, bishoz 

Simple 


of Neocasarea—Reply of Formosus— Disorders in 


—Guy and Lambert emperors—Stege o 


while legate in Bulgaria, had 


Forxosu 
ed immense /wealth, by extorting 


accumulat 


enormous sums from the rude people of that} 


province, thanks to superstition and ignorance. 

On his return .to Rome he was deposed 
from the episcopate by John the Eighth, not 
for the crime of extortion, but for having been 
accused of having conspired against the life 
of — and the authority of Charles 
the Bald. It is supposed that the true métive 
of his condemnation was the opposition he 
made to the infamous pontiff, in an effort to 
arrest the disorders of the court of Rome. 
Joha employed ecclesiastical censures to ex- 
tract from this prelate an oath never to retum 
to the episcopate, nor to inhabit the holy city ; 
but Pope Martin freed him from his oath, an 
te-instated hirn in his honours and dignities. 

After the death of Stephen the Sixth, the 
faction of the duke of Spoletto, chose For- 
mesus for sovereign pontiff, although he was 
already bishop of Porto. e party of the 
count of Toscanella opposed this election, 
under the pretext that it was contrary to the 
canons, which prohibited ecolesiastics from 
abandoning one See to —— another; and 
they elevated to the pontificate the priest 
Sergius, who no other merit, but an im- 
mense fortune. But Guy, king of Ital , hav- 
ng declared for Formosus, he was enthroned 
m the palace of the Lateran, with the usual 
ceremonies, notwithstanding the opposition 
af his enemies, who did not cease to trouble 
Rome by frequent seditions during the entire 
daration of his reign. 

Some time after his elevation, Formosus 
teceived a deputation from eke 
which was charged to inform the Holy 
of the affair of Photius, as Stephen the Sixth 
bad ordered. A metropolitan and an officer 
of the emperor were envoys of the de- 
pose! patriarch, and several prelates pre- 
ni-a themselves in the name of Stephen 
the Syncellus, These last placed in the hands 
of the pontiff a letter from Stylian, birhop of 
Neocæsarea, and the favourite of the young 
pontifi. ‘ Most holy father,” wrote he, “ you 


Rome 
pope—The newo monarch ts poisoned—Death of 


rance—Coronation of Charles the 
Arnold—Arnold crowned emperor by the 


pontif. 


affirm that you have found contradiction be- 
tween the letter of the emperor and ours 
Those who wrote that Photius had renounced 
the patriarchate, are ecclesiastics who re 
nized him asa legitimate bishop; but .ve whe 
have never perceived in this lay eunuch, the 
least trace of the priesthood, in accordance 
with the judgment of Popes Nicholas and 
Adrian, and the decrees of the @cumenicaj 
council of Constantinople, we could not write 
that he had renounced the episcopate. Thue 
we were much surprised in reading at the 
commencement of your letter, that Photiue 
was rejected from the church by the autho- 
rity of Jesus Christ, and by the termination, 
in which you pledge yourself to judge him as 
if he were a legitimate bishop. 

“We claim your indulgence for those wha 
have — this lay eunuch as a bishop, 
and we ask you to send circular letters to the 
patriarch of the East, that they may exercise 
the same charity towards those who have 
approved of the election‘of the infamous 


Photius.” 

The holy father replied to Stephen the 
Syncellus, “ You ask our pity for the gui y, 
— and you do not name those fo; 
whom you implore it. If it is fora layman, 
he merits it; 1f for a priest, you forget that 
Photius, by ordaining ecclesiastics, could only 
transmit to them the anathema of his owr 
condemnation, since he has never had the 
sacerdotal power. 

“Our church, soiled by his abominable 
contact, should be purified by a very severe 
repentance, if our piety did not listen to the 
councils of mildness and humanity. It is ther 
necessary, in order to determine the measures 
which should be taken in this deplorable 
matter, that ge should follow the advice of 
our legates, the bishops Romain, Landulph of 
Capua, Theophylactus, the metropolitan of 
Ancyra, and the deacon Peter, in whom we 
have: laced our confidence. You will con 
vene a synod, at which they will assist, anc 
you will renew in their presence the sentence 
pronounced against P} otius, in order that hie 


condemnation should be and irre- 
vocable. You will excommunicate and banish 
for ever from the ranks of the clergy, the 
ecolesiastics ordained, promising to them 
however, to grant them lay communion if 
they shall present to 7 a writing subseri 
with their own hands, in which they shall 
recognize themselves as guilty, and shall im- 
plore pardon for their fault.” 

About the same time Foulk, the metropolitan 
of Rheims, wrote to the pope to congratulate 
him. He testified the joy which he felt in 
seeing one of the members of his family 
occupying the chair of St. Peter, adding, that 
he regarded this event as a striking exempli- 
fication-of the protection which God granted 
to the church. 

Foulk then represented to the holy father, 
thet several bishops of Gaul demanded the 
pallium without any claims, and in contempt 
of the authority of their metropolitan. He 
complained at seeing that such an honour was 
granted to them too easily; and to shun the 
renewal of this abuse, he besought him, in the 
name of Christianity, not to grant this high 
distinction except upon general request, in 
Writing, from the archbiehops of a province. 

In his reply, the pope besought his relative, 
and the other prelates of Gaul and Germany, 
to have compassion on the evils of the Roman 
church, and to aid it with their treasures, to pre- 
vent its being ruined by the prodigality or the 
Italian clergy and the incursions of the infidels. 
He added, that Rome had ceased for a long 
time to find any support from the Greek em- 
pire, which was incessantly troubled by dan- 
gerous heresies, and desojated by new schisms. 

Jn order to decide upon the measures which 
we should take to re-establish peace in the 
ghurch,” said he, “we have resolved to as- 
semble an wcumenical council in our city, on 
the first of March, in the year 893; and we 
order you to come without delay to this yee 
to prepare the questions which we shal] eub- 
mit to the learning of the prelates of the 
assembly. We inform you that we have 
crowned as emperor of the West, Guy, duke 
of Spoletto, your relative and ours, whose au- 
thority contributed to strengthen our election. 
We propose also to crown his son Lambert, 
whom we have adopted as our own.” 

The legates who bore the lettera of the 
pontiff to the metropolitan of Rhe.ms, con- 
vened a council at Vienne by the or.ler of the 
Ho'v See. The fathers of that assembly 

several canons against usurpations of 
the domains of the clergy; ayait.st the mur- 
ders, mutilations, and outrages vf which the 
laity were guilty towards the ecclesiastics. 
They prohibited seculars fron disposing of 
churches without the consen* .f the bishops, 
from receiving a right of investiture over pre- 
lates, and from falsifying tho deeds of dona- 
tions which were made to monasteries. 

At the beginning of the following year, 
Foulk, whose hatred for Eades had even in- 
creased since an interview at which his pride 
had been humbled by .hat prince, convoked 
a synod at Rheims, an ' proclaimed as king 
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of France, the young Charles, the øn of Lonis 
the Stammerer, who was only four.een years 
old. The new monarch was crewned by the 
bishops and lords who were discontented with 
Eudes. The metropolitan of Rheims imme- 
diately informed the pope of the consecration 
of Charles the — 

Formoeus, faithful to the policy of his pre- 


J decessors, endeavoured to produce discord 


among the French princes, in order to exer- 
cise a supreme authority over them, and ob- 
tain from their ambition all the advantages 
which the interesta ot the Holy See demanded. 
He wrote to Eudes, prohibiting him from at 
tacking the person or property of the young 
Charle until t the sored of the return of Arch- 
bishop Foulk, who had gone to Rome to con- 
fer with him on this grave question; and at 
the game time he ordered the prelates of Gaul 
to urge upon King Eudes the suspension of 
hostilities against the son of Louis the Stam- 
merer. He sent, at the same time, to the 
— king a letter of congratulation and a 
uly cake. 

Arnold, sovereign of Germany, informed of 
the coronation of Charles the Simple, and of 
the aid granted him by the pope, sent an en- 
voy to the holy father, to complain that he 
had consecrated a monarch without his au- 
thority, and in defiance of the just rights which 
he eoor the whole empire of the Gauls. 
He Threatened to invade France and Italy, and 
exterminate the people, priests, and princes 
of those Kingdome i the court of Rome did 
not do justice to his complaint. Formosus 
gave an evasive answer to the envoys of 
Arnold. He wrote to him, that he owed it to 
himself to protect the young monarch, who 
was his relative, and that he ought to defend 
him against the usurper Eudes, instead of 
carrying pillage and murder into his estates. 
He finally finished, by threatening him with 
the thunders of the church, if he invaded the 
kingdom of Charles the Simple. 

ormosus informed Foulk of the letter 
which he had written to Arnold, and replied 
to the metropolitan on the subject of the trou 
bles which were agitating France. He com 
manded him also to excommunicate Richard, 
Manasses, and Rampon, who had tom from 
his See the bishop Teutbold, had cast him 
into prison after putting out his eyes, and who 
had finally dared to depose from the episco- 
pate the metropolitan of Sens, as a punish- 
ment for having reproached them with their 


crnelties. 

The pope then had some difficulty with the 
emperor Guy, in relation to a domain which 
the prince wished to take away from the 
dutchy of Rome, and Formosus, who had until 
now manifested an inviolable attachment for 
the prince, his relative, tured — bim 
déclared him deprived of the throne, and 
named as emperor, Berenger, duke of Friuli. 
This lord, who was engaged in a war with the 
Hungarians, having refused aid to the a 
father, Formosus, in order to place himsel 
beyond the reach of the vengeance of the 
dukes of Spoletto, who threatened Rome witd 
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their arms, called Arnold into Italy, promisi 
to give him the empire. K Á * 

Panon un of — * 
diately passed the Alps at the of a np- 
merous army, and goon nen on Rome; 
but the faction of Sergius, aided by the au- 
thority of Lambert, was in power in the city, 
and they refused to open the gates to the 
German soldiers. Amold attacked the city 
Jzonine, which, being garrisoned by veteran 
Woops, offered him an active resistance. His 
a repulsed, after anng a great 
number of dead on the field. Still the ai 
was contin and the prince built — 
ments around it. 

A singular event soon rendered him master 
of the city. Whilst the soldiers were occu- 
pied in digging ditches, a rabbit started from 
its barrow, and ran frightened into the midst 
of thé workmen. The latter pursued it with 
shouts up to the walls of Rome. The citizens 
who ed the ramparts, thinking that the 

t akg To — 
posts, and immediate the rm 
through all rs of the ay. Arnold hav- 
mg been informed of this panie, judged the 
moment to be favourable. He advanced with 
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his army, scaled the walle, and took posses- 
sion of e, without striking a blow. He 
then went to the church of St. Peter, where 
the pope crowned him emperor. 

At the entreaty of Formosus, and under pre- 
tence of punishing the outrage committed to 
religion by the factious, the new emperor put 
to death the principal citizens of the holy city. 

These cruelties called for the vengeance of 
the people! A generous citizen resolved to 
deliver the nation from this tyrant. He 
clothed himself in the royal ave became 
admitted among the valets of Arno d, and ad- 
ministered to him a poisoned drink, which 
rendered him dull an Pora slowly con- 
sumed his bowels, and caused him to die 
after three years of horrible sufferings, and 
almost — eaten up by worms. 

Formosus did not long enjoy hia triumph 
over Pre He died . an * eighty 
years, after having put to death, in his quar- 
rels, one half of the a of Rome. He 
was interred on the 7th of April, 896. Mabil- 
lon affirms that this pontiff was a model of all 
Christian virtues; that he had never commit- 
ted an excess at the table, and that his whole 
life was passed in virginal continence. 





BONIFACE THE SIXTH, ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 896.] 


Election of Boniface—Cardinal Baronius calls him an infamous wretch—Uncertainty am 
historians as to his expulsion from the Holy vee of his death. — 


Tu funeral rites of Formosus were not yet 
wer, when already the party of Sergius had 
again seized upon the power in Rome, and 
was oconpied in placing on the throne of St. 
Peter a pope of its choice. 

Boniface, a Tuscan by birth, and the son 
ef Adrian, showed himself one of the most 
wdent competitors. Protected by Ter 
whose creatore he was, he scattered his gol 
with a bountifol hand among the people. He 
was prodigal of promises to the grandees and 
clergy, aud was proclaimed pope, though he 
had been ‘driven from the diaconate for the 
erimes cf adultery and murder. He was en- 
thronsd rnder the name of Boniface the Sixth. 

Ho did not, however, remain fora long time 
the possemor of the Holy See. Stephen, 
bishop of Anaguia, who was also intriguing 
for the ol air-of St. Peter, caused him to be 
poisoned. Sach is the version of the most reli- 
able hist: rians in regard to Boniface the Sixth. 

Cardin:] Baronius, who calis him an infa- 
mous wietch, affirms that he died of gout, a 
cruel — by his exoesses at t 
tabio. Be cause of his 

ight, after a reign of fifteen days, he left the 

to a priest, who was worthy to cover 
his head with the dishonoured tiara of the 
pontifes of Rame. 

Vor. L. 3K 


death what it | the 


This prince will call himself the prince of 
princes, the Lord of lords, the king of bis 
the judge of all mortals. His flatterers wi 
maintain that, by virtue of the plenitude of 
his power, he can change the nature of things ; 
make — wrong, wrong right, under 
retext that he is above and beyond the right 
use he is the cause of causes. They wi 
affirm that we cannot seek for the origin of 
his power, maintaining that it is absurd to 
wish to assign a cause to the first ca 
and that no one, without being heretical 
— can say to him, “Why do you 
80 
The courtiers and flatterers of this priest 
ee ee ee i 
that his will and his caprices are in the place 
of laws; that all mortals should bend in the 
— humiliate themselves before him, and 
blindly obey whatever he commands. I 
will even establish as a principle and arti 
of faith, that the pope is infall ible; that he 
can neither sin nor be deceived; that all 
which is done in his name, emanates from 
will of God; that his order should be 
considered as the orders of the Divinity, whose 


: ly, thas 
Bente gs err as 
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STEPHEN THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 


TEENTH POPE. : 
[A. D. 897.] 

Scandalous election of § The new pontiff causes the dead body of Formosus to be brought 
before a ious condemnation of the dead—The ordinations of Formosus de- 
clared null by Stephen ths Seventh—Death of the pontiff—Character of the ninth century, 
called by the historians the age of ignorance. 

Pratixvs relates, that in the ninth century | tion of Stephen was not contrary to the Chris- 


the pontificate become the object of all 
ambition, the aim of all intrigues, and that it 
was bought with gold or with blood. Stephen 
the Seventh, the most adroit and corrupt of 
the claimants, was declared bishop of Rome. 
He was the son of a priest named John, and a 
courtezan. He did not disgrace his origin ; and 
in the whole course of his reign he showed him- 
self to be debauched, vindictive and cruel. 

He was scarcely seated on the throne, when 
he trampled divine and human laws beneath 
his feet. With the rage of a demon, he 
caused the dead body of his predecessor, 
Formosus, to be exhumed, to punish him for 
having usu the supreme dignity to his 
detriment. By his orders, the Latin bishops 
assembled in council, and there, in the midst 
of the convention, the dead body of Formosus 
was placed in the pontifical seat, the tiara on 
its head, the pastoral baton in its hand, and 
clothed with the sacerdotal ornaments ; then 
an advocate was given to it to defend it! 
Shocking derision ! 

Stephen interrogated Formosus in these 
terms :—“ Bishop of Porto, why hast thou 


paa thy ambition so far as to usurp the | 
' finally strangled with the shreds of his dal- 


e of Rome, in defiance of the sacred canons, 
which forbade this infamous action?’ The 
advocate who answered for Formosus, con- 
fessed himself guilty of the greatest crimes. 

The holy father then pronounced a sentence 
of deposition and excommunication against 


the bishop of Porto; and having approached | an ex 


the pontifical seat, he gave a blow to the dead 
oy which made it roll down at his feet. 
He himself then despoiled it of all the sacer- 
dotal vestments, cut off three fingers from thè 
right hand, and finally ordered the executioner 
to cut off the head, and cast the dead body 
into the Tiber. 

Luitprand affirms, that some fishermen hav- 
ing found these sacred remains upon the 
banks of the stream, carried them secretly to 
the church of St. Peter, and that the images 
of the saints before which they passed, all 
-bowed before the relics of Formosus. If we put 
faith in miracles, as the church.orders us, we 
must confess that paintings and statues have 
entirely Jost the custom of politeness. 

The cardinal Baronius, the defender of the 
infallibility of the ae See, by one of those 
contradictions of which he offers us so many 
examples, after having blackened the memory 
of Boniface, has wished to justify the conduct 
of Stephen. He contends that the condemna- 
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tian faith, nor aeterodox; but the venerable 
Crantz testifies, in the most energetic tenns, 
his indignation against the adorer of the popes. 
“ How does Baronius dare to sustain an action 
ao horrible and so execrable as an emanation 


from an infallible being? Is it possible that 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, could ani- 
mate the sacrilegious pontiffs who governed 


Rome; those infamous priests, who were 
drunkards, madmen, furious, robbers, and 
murderers? No; it is repugnant to the rea 
son of man to believe that God could have 
chosen as his representatives in this world, 
monsters who dishonour humanity.” 

After having mutilated the dead body of 
Formosus, Stephen introduced into the conven- 
tion all the ecclesiastics whom that pontiff had 
ordained. Their consecration was declared 
null, and they were ordained anew. Amold 


“was deposed from the dignity of emperor, and 


Lambert, Duke of Spoletto, was declared em- 
peror of the West. : 
But this abominable priest soon received 
chastisement for all his crimes. A conspiracy 
was formed against him ; he was hurled from 
his throne and plunged into a prison, and 


on the 2d of May, 897. 

Stephen the Seventh was so ignorant, that 
he scarcely knew how to sign his name: he 
was ignorant of even the first elements of re- 
ligion ; and his depravity was pushed to such 
that he even surpassed John the 
Eighth in his monstrous debaucheries. — 

ronius, notwithstanding his devotion to 
the Holy See, avows that the ninth century 
was a time of desolation for the church. 
“ Never,” says he, “had divisions, civil wars, 
the persecutions of pagans, heretics, and echis- 
matics caused it to suffer so much as the 
monsters who installed themeelves on the 
throne of Christ by simony and murders. The 
Roman churoh was transformed into a shame- 
less courtezan, covered with silks and pre 
cious stones, which publicly prostituted itself 
for gold; the palace of the Lateran was | 
come a disgraceful tavern, in which ecclesias- 
tics of all nations disputed with harlots the 
price of — 

“ Never did priests, and especially popes, 
commit so many adulteries, rapes, incests, 
robberies, and murders; and never was the 
ignorance of the — great, as during 

eplorable period. ist was then assuredly 
sleeping a profound sleep in the bottom of his 
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vessel, whilst the winds buffeted it on all sides, 
and covered it with the waveeof the sea. And, 
what was more — still, the disciples 
ef the Lord slept — than he, 
and could not awaken him either by their 
cries or their clamours. Thus the tempest of 
abomination fastened itself on the church, and 
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ereed of the apostles, the faith of Nice, the old 

traditions, the sacred rites, were buried in 

the abyss of oblivion, and the most unbridled” 
dissolut ferocious despotism, and insa- 

tiable ambition usurped their place. Whe 

could call legitimate pontiffs the intruders whe 

seated themselves on the chair of the apostles, 

and what must have been the cardinals select- 

ed by such monsters ?” 


PADA S ——— — —— —— MO NN 


(offered to the i tion of men the most hor- 
nd spectacle ! e canons of councils, the 
f © 


THE TENTH CENTURY. 


ROMANUS, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH POPE. 


Election of Romanus—Reflections on the — of the tenth century—The thirty 
pontifis of that century denounced by all historians—Reign and death of Romanus. 


Arter the death of Stephen the Sixth, Ro- 
manus Gallesius was elected to the Holy See. 
On the day succeeding his election he erased 
the decrees which his predecessor had made 

inst Formosus, for it appears as if the popes 
of that period were driven on by an infernal 
spirit, which induced them to efface from the 
memory of men the actions of their predeces- 


ars. 

This principle of — is the basis of 
the spirit of the church, and the priests have 
always wished to destroy the past, in order to 
— the present, and lord it over the future. 

latinus affirms, that envy and fear alone have 
to put out the lights of 
information ; and that pontiffs, defiled with 
every vice, have plu hen into the shades 
of ignorance, to prevent. the recital of their 
crimes from being transmitted to posterity. 

_ In fact, the tenth centary is the most fertile 
in disasters and calamities! Monsters, un- 
worthy of the name of man, governed empires. 
Never was ignorance so profound; and the 
cardinal Baronius himself exclaims—“ The 
tenth century should be called the age of iron, 
on account of the innumerable evils with 


driven on the cle 





which it was filled; the age of lead, on ac- 
count of the tyranny of popes and kings, and 
the age of obscurity, on account of the ster- 
ility of literature and science!” 
fore arriving at the history of this deplor- 
able period, we should warn our readers, that 
scanitale and abominations will fill the reigns 
of the Roman pontiffs; that the churches of 
Christ will become places of prostitution ; that 
courtezans will dixpose of the keys of Heaven ; 
that bishops and popes will prostrate them- 
selves at their knees; and that, during more 
than two centuries, incestuous and pedantic 
riests will soil the steps of the altar! Finally, 
pontiffs, apostates, murderers and wan- 
tons are about to —— chair of St. Peter! 
And nature, as if she wished to leave a 
strange remembrance of that period, gave birth 
to a monster with the head of a lion, and a 
human body. Pilatinus, Genebrard, Stell 
Baronius, in their writings, call the pontiffs 
that age simoniacal priests, magicians, sodom- 
ites, tyrants, robbers, and assassins. 
Romanus preserved his rank among thoee . 
execrable popes, though he only occupied the 
Holy See for four months. 


THEODORE THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED *AND NINE- 
TEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 898,] 


Election of Theodore—He recalls the bishops who had been ordained by Formosus— His death, 
ofter @ pontificate of twenty days—Nicholas the Mystic. 


Tie successor of Romanus was called Theo- | and encouraged the interests of the seditious, 
dore. He was born at Rome, and was the son | in order to elevate the —— of Rome 
te 


of Photins. His first act of authority was to 
had been driven from 
their sees by Stephen. He reinstated the 


recal] the bishops who 


Priests who had been ordained by Formosus, 
in the exercise of their sacerdotal functions, 


above the crown of France. ra reign of 
twenty days, death arrested the execution of 
his ambitious projects. 

Some authors affirm that he was sober, 
chaste, and liberal to the poor; but a pontificate 


\ 
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80 soon terminated does not permit us to pasa a | 
serious judgment on the character of Theodore. | 

The See of Constantinople being vaeant, 
Nicholas, the secretary of the emperor Leo / 
the philosopher, was elevated to the dignity . 
of patriarch, in recompense for the submission 
which he had constantly shown to his master | 
in the exercise of his charge, A powerful mo- 
tive determined the prince to make this choice. 
Up to this time he had no heir, though he had 
been married three times. His third wife 
being dead, he had married a fourth, but se- 
cretly, as fourth marriages were prohibited 
in the Greek church, and he had himself or- 
dained by an express decree, that the penal- 
ties inflicted by the canons on this subject, 
should be punctually executed. 

His fourth wife, named Zoe, having, how- 
ever, given birth to a son, the interests of his 
dyuasty demanded that his marriage should 
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be declared legitimate, and he tounted upow 
the vompliance of Nieholss the mystic, in ar- 
ranging this affair. He soon learned that he 
done wrong in placing his hopes en the 
new prelate ; for the at dioa who found himself 
evated to the highest dignit: empire, 
and who had rothing more nl from his 
sovereign, declared, that he nat only did not 
approve of the marriage of Leo and Zoe, but 
that he would refuse to baptize the son of this 
criminal union, unless the emperor would bind 
himself by oath to dismiss the mother. The 
prince, fearful of some outbreak among the 
clergy and people, resolved to elude the de- 


cision of Nicholas. He obeyed the patriarck, 
exiled his wife, and had his son Baptized ; bu. 
three days afterwaris he recalled Zoe to his 


court, caused her to be recognized as empress, 
publicly celebrated his marriage without 
oying the ministry of the priests. 


and 
emp: 





JOHN THE NINTH; ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH POPE. 


[A. D. 


John the Ninth and Sergius dispute ihe pontifical chair— John re-instates the mem 
The condemns the 
the bshope of Banarie—The pontif erlends tke 
0 i 
of Sait Pus king o —2 


sus—Council of Rome— 
the dead body of Formosus— 
of Langres—Letlers from 

oly See over the kingdoms 
— Death of John the 


Arter the death of Theodore, the Romans 
were divided in the choice of a new pontiff. 
The priest Sergius, who had for a long time 
been occupied in intriguing for the episcopal | 
throne, was chosen by a minority, but the op- 

sing cabal] gave the papacy to the son of 

mpaldus, John the Ninth, born at Tibur 
and drove his competitor from the city of | 
Rome. Sergius then retired into Tuscany, , 
under the protection of the marquis Adalbert. | 

John, remaining sole master of the power, 
undertook to re-instate the memory of Formo- 
sue, and, notwithstanding the clamours of the 

ple, he erased the decrees of the infamous 

tephen. This act of equity exasperated the | 
clergy. The priests placed themselves at the 
head of an infuriate multitude, and beseiged 
the pontiff in his palace ; but after some sharp 
combats, victory remained with John the Ninth. 

The emperor Amold, having left Italy in 896, 
and Guy having died the same year, Berenger, 
duke of Friuli, found himself the most now- 
erful of the Italian lorda. He constrained the 

pe to bestow on him the imperial crown, 
bot scarcely had he left Rome, when the pon- 
tiff called in Lambert, the son of Guy, to con- 
secrate him emperor of the West. 

_To give a more imposing character to his 
decisions, the holy father convoked a council 
at Rome, and in the presence of the bishop 
read a long article upon the misfortunes o 
Chtistianity, indicating the means to be taken 
o bring back peace to the church. 
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of Formo- 
Argrim, beshop 
extends the tnfluence of the 
f Provence, is proclaimed emperor of Kaly 


oh 
council before which Pope S 


inth—Fanaticism of the converters. 


After the reading of this, the fathers de» 
clared that as they had no basiness to occupy 
themeelves with tefhporal affairs, they should 

roceed ; but the bishop of Aneza, who had 

een gained by the pope, maintained on the 
contrary, that they should deliberate during 
the session, on the propositions contai in 
the memorial. The bishop of Albano, he of 
Turin, and several others sustained the mo- 
tion, and called for the reading of the 
ings of the council which had been h 
Theodore. 

They declared that it was permitted by the 
canone to re-instate the memory of a pope un- 
justly condemned, and to take back the 
perty of which he had been despoiled, and in 
consequence thereof, the decrees of the coun- 
cil at which the dead body of Formosus had 
been accused of perjury, were submitted to 
the convention, and his accusers, Peter, Pascal, 
and Sylvester were excommunicated. These 
last requested that the sentence of their judg- 
ment should be put off until the next day. 
John the Ninth yielded to their entreaties, and 
in the mean time, their presents softened the 
severity of the pontiff, who consented to re- 
ceive into the bosom of the church, on 
condition that they should implore his pity. 

The twelve articles decreed by the fathers, 
were then published, the following is their 
substance: “We entirely reject the council 
held by the pontiff Stephen, and we condemn 
as banefal to religion, the convention by whick 


+ 


under 
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the dead bedy of Formosus was torn from its 

sepulchre, judged, and dragged through the 

atreeia of Rome ; a sacrilegions act, until that 
time unknown among Christians..... The 
bishops who assieted at this judgment, having 
implored vur pardon, and protested fear 
alone foreed them into this horrible eynod, we 
have used indulgence im their behalf; but we 

rohibit the pontifa, our sascessors, from hin- 

ering in future, liberty of deliberation, and 
from doing any violence to the clergy. 

“The mortal remains of Formosus shall be 
transferred from the church of Porto, to the 
Holy Apostolic See, on account of his merit; 

«but the hqvours which we render to our pre- 
decessors, must net establish a precedent 
against the canons, which prohibit mhuma- 
tions in the pontifical church. 

“We also prohibit clergy, who shall have 
been deposed in a couneil, and who shall not 
have been canonically re-instated, from being 
promoted to a higher station, as was dene in 
the election of Boniface, previously deposed 
from the subdeaconate, and then from the 
pneethood. If any one shall dare to contra- 
veno this rule, we declare him labouring under 
the anathema of the Holy See. , 

“We also condemn re-ordinations and re- 
baptisms. 

“The unction of the holy oil which was 

gren to our spiritual son, the emperor Lam- 

, 18 confirmed ; but we deprive of all vir- 
tue that which Berenger fo from us. 

“The inge of the conventions which 
we have censured shall be burned; Sergiu 
Benedict, and Marin can no longer be regarde 
as ecclesiastics, unless they live in penitence. 
We declare. them separated from the com- 
munion of the faithful, as well as all those 
who violated the sepulchre of Formosus, and 
who d his dead body into the Tiber. 

t The holy Roman church suffers great vio- 
lence on the death of a pope. Disorders attend 
the elections which are made to the insult of 

emperor, and withont waiting, as the 
canous ordain, the presence of the imperial 
commissioners. We osder that in future, the 
pontiff be elected in a convention of the 

ps, at tho request of the senate and the 
people, and under the auspices of the prince ; 
and we prohibit the exaction from him of 
oaths which usage shall not have consecrated. 

“The times have introduced a detestable 
custom. On the death of a pontiff, the patri- 
archal is pillaged, and the pillage ex- 
tends throngh the whole city ; episcopal man- 
sions even are treated in the same way on the 
death of bishops. It is our will that this cus- 
tom should cease. Ecclesiastica} censures 
and the indignation of the emperor, will punish 
those who l brave our prohibition. 

“We also condemn the usage of selling 
secular juatice ; ih for example, prostitutes are 
found in a hause 
ar their offieera drag 
dal, and maltreat tham until 


from it with soan- 
they are ransomed 


to a priest, jadges | pope 
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an ancient usage, abolished by the emperor 
Theodosius, and which served as a punish- 
ment for women taken in adultery. sides, 


we know that the Roman dames had permis- 
sion to prostitate themselves, provided they 
declared before the edile, that-they wished to 
become courtezans : those, however, who had 
asa grandfather, father, or husband, a Roman 
knight, could not avail themselves of this per- 
mission. 

The council of Rome being terminated, John 
the Ninth went to Ravenna, where he presided 
over a new assembly of bishops, under the 
protection of the emperor Lambert. 

We report one of the decrees which was | 
made in relation to Peter’s pence, always an 
important matter with the clergy. “If an 
one refuses to submit to the canons and capi- 
tularies of the emperors, Charlemagne, Louis, 
end ire his son, in matters concerning 
the tithes, he shall be driven out from the 
commanien of the faithful.” 

Lambert bound himeelf by oath to preserve 
the privileges of the clergy, and promised to 

unish the brigands and incendiaries who 
jesolated the territory of the pontiff. 

John was also occupied with the affair of 
Argrim, the bishop of Langres, who had been 
ordained by the archbishop of Lyons, and was 
afterwards deposed by the monarch. The 
pope, solicited by the French clergy, appeared 
to desire this re-installation, and he wrote 
with his own hand to King Charles to obtain it. 

Doring the same year, (900,) the emperor 
Arnold died; the nobles of Germany then 
assembled at Forcheim, and recognized as 
their king the young Louis, his son, who was 
but seven years old. The bishops informed 
the pontiff of it by a letter written m the name 
of Halten, archbishop of Mayence, and signed 
by all his suffragans. Some of this 
letter are remarkable :—“ We hesitated for 
some time, in the choice of a prince,’ said 
they ; “but we feared lest the kingdom should 
soon be divided by factions; we, therefore, 
with one voice, have brought to the throne 
the descendant of our kings. 

“By this election we have maintained the 
ancient custom, in accordance with which, 
the Frank kings always come of the same 
race. If we have acted without waiting for 
your sacred orders, it is because the Pagans, 
who live between ué, stop our embassadors ; 
we beseech you now to confirm that which we 
have done... . 

‘Our brothers, the bishops of Bavaria, have 
asked from us assistance against the Mora 
vidns; they complain of having been falsely 
accused of maintaining relations with idolatry, 
and they beseech us to implore your bene- 
diction upon them, and toask from you aid to 
re insolence of the Slavi.” 

he bishops of Bavaria also wrote to the 
several letters, which bear at their head 
the names of Thomas, archbishop of Saltzburg, 
and some other prelates ; they afford to us an 


by their mastem, in order io eoquire the right | exact knowledge of the manners of the times, 


prostitution s -e < 


eustegs was perhaps the remains of | the people. “We cannot believe. 


the spirit of the clergy, and the barbarity o 


)’ they wrote 
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“(hat there emanates from the Holy See any 
thought or any action contrary to Divine jus- 
tice ; still our enemies daily proclaim it, and 
offer to furnish us with irrefutable proofs of it. 
The Moravians affirm that through the means 
of ngoney, they have obtained from you the 
nomination of the archbishop John, and the 
bishops Daniel and Benedict. Since that time, 
these le, who had always been under 
our authority, in their spiritual and temporal 
affairs, refuse to be governed by us. Our 
courts can no longer exercise their jurisdiction 
in that country, and the tribute heretofore col- 
lected without difficulty, is no longer brought 
to our cities. The Moravians are even es- 
tranged from Christianity, and their boldness 
has increased to such an extent, that they dare 
to make war on us, and compel us to conceal 
ourselves within our walls. 

‘‘ The Slavian bishops, who have free access 
to your legates, have brought calumnies against 
us, and have accused us of being divided in 
our interests and thoughts, from the Germans 
and French. Let your holiness be careful not 
to be surprised by these bad Christians. Our 
young king. 
successor of 
the zealous protector of the Roman church. 
It is false that we have made an alliance with 
the Hungarians, to the prejudice of religion, 
or that we have taken oaths, swearing by the 
wolf or the dog, and that we have submitted 
to abominable ceremonies. 

t God, who knows all things, would receive 
the oath of our innocence, if we were before 
you, who occupy his place on the earth. It is 
true that the Hungarians persecute without re- 
laxation the people of the remote provinces, and 
that we have been compelled to buy the quiet 
of our brethren, not by giving to them gold, 
but by furnishing to them clothing and linen. 

“The Moravians alone are guilty of the 
crimes which they impute to us, for they have 
placed in their ranks a great number of Hun- 
garians, and after having shaved their heads 
to disguise them, have sent them against us 
with their soldiers. Our country has been 
ravaged, and men massacred ; those who have 
been spared have been thrown into dungeons 
and finished’ their lives by famine ; the dwell- 
ings of noblemen and women had been given 
to the flames, and all the churches have been 
sacked. Panonia, which is a Christian pro- 
vince, has been devastated three times by 
their ferocious bands, and the bishops whom 
you have sent to us, will tell you, how many 
days they have traversed the country, findi 
it a desert. Heaven is our witness of all the 
efforts we have made to obtain peace from 
the Hungarians, when they invaded Italy; 
and twice the Moravians accuse us of having 
paid these barbarous hordes, which is the 
most execrable calumny our enerhies have 
been able to invent. We have even offered 
to forget the past and to exchange our prison- 
ers, in order to be able to defen the property 
of the Holy See; but they have refused, in 
order to prevent us from giving this brilliant 
poof of our submission.” 


the 


is, on the contrary, the worthy | p 
his ancestors, and wishes to be. 
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This letter terminates in these words: “I 


Theodmar, archbishop, who have charge of 

imony of St. Peter, and who levy up- 

ople the tithes whieh you have or- 

ve not been able, from the hindrance 

as yet to bring or to send to 

you the money which is due to yon; but by 

the grace of God, as soon as Italy is delivered, 

the days ehall mot accumulate, before it is 
placed in your hands.” 

John the Ninth, after the example of his 

redecessora, interfered in the affairs of the . 
ern church; but the interests of Chris- 
tianity occupied less of his attention than his 
own private ambitious views. The poper 
have always concealed their pretensions un- 
der the specious pretext of the glory of the 
church, and the Peonle have net wn how 
to guard against the system of hypocri - 
sued by the court of Rome, not to allow them- 
selves to be seduced by the deceitful appear- 
ances of exterior piety. 

On examining attentively the letter which 
the sovereign pontiff addressed to Stylien, 
bishop of Neocæsarea, we will discover his 

urpose in bestowing so great eulogiums on 
this bishop, who had eteadily opposed the 
schism of Photius. “We wish,” wrote John 
the Ninth, “that the decrees of the popes 
should remain inviolable ; and it is, therefore, 
that we reject Stephen, Anthony, Ignatius, 
and Photius from our communion, and we 
grant it to those who observe this rule.” 

Alphoneo the Third, who reigned over a 
part of Spain, ‘having fortified the city of Ovi- 
edo, his capita), engaged in building a magni- 
ficent church in honor of St. James of Com- 
postella. When the work was done, he sent 
to Rome an embassy composed of two priests 
Severus and Sinderedua, and a laymen named 
Rinaldo, to obtain from the pontiff the conse- 
cration of his few cathedral. John consented 
to erect the church of Oviedo into a metropo- 
litan See, and he authorized the king to hold 
a council. His letter concluded thus, “We 
are afflicted like you, by the presence of Pa- 
gane, and we combat day and night with 
them. With this religious interest, we shall 
ask from your clemency, good Arabian horses 
and arms... .?? 

In accordance with the authority granted 
by the holy father, Alphonso dedicated the 
church of 8t. James of Compostella, with 
great solemnity, and ‘he held, on the 29th of 
November following, a synod to nominate an 
archbishop to the See of Tarragona. This 


dered, 
e 
of the 


ing | convention chose the abbot Cæsar, but thé me- 


tropolitan of Narbonne having opposed his in- 
stallation, Cesar appealed to the pontifical See, 
and his election wan canonically confirmed. 
In the year 900, Louis, the eon of Boson, 
the king of Provence, was called into Italy a 
second time by the Roman lords, and brought 
with him a numerous army. John the Ninth 
granted to him the title of king of Italy and 
emperot of the West, but wih the promise 
that this prince would preserve to the aposto- 
lic chair, the privileges which the kings of- 
France had graated: to the pontiffe of Rome. 
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: According to the mion of historians, John 
the Ninth died towards the year 900, without 
having, says Platinus, done any thing which 
was worthy of memory. We will add, that 
he excited the religions quarrels which had 
been fora long time quieted; that he pur- 
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chased the conversion of the Normans with 
the treasures of the people, and that he never 
forgot the dues of the 
Cardinal Baronive eulogize him by saying, 
that he was the best of the bad popes. 
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. BENEDICT THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 


Hideous picture of the corruption of the ponti 
remse ves to all kinds of —— — 
pope. 


It is certain that the vacancy in the Holy 
See, after the death of John, was not of long 
duration ; still it would be difficult to fix its 
tme. The new pontiff was a Roman, the son 
a Mumnolas pac of noble birth. ae ad 

rs speak of his love for the public 
and of his liberality towards the poor ; but 
Platinus assures us, that in these unfortuate 
times, in which reason and virtue were en- 
trely banished from the church, it was not 
possible to find a pontiff worthy to fill the 
chair of St. Peter. 

This historian thus expresses himeelf on 
this deplorable falling away from apostolical 
purity. “The majesty of the sovereign pon- 
tifcate was established,” he says, “by the 
holiness of morals, and the purity of Chris- 
tan doctrine, two things which are acquired 
by great labour and without the aid of riches. 
But scarcely was luxury introduced into the 
temple of God, when the prie8sts, abandoning 
the regularity of their lives, delivered them- 
selves up to pleasure, and went to sleep in 
the arms of corruption. Finally, the chair of 


humility and chastity, became the end of all, 


ambition, the recompense of all crimes, the 
refuge of all abominations.” 


What must we think of the infallibility of | chanahan 


901.] 


s—Election of Benedict—The priests abandon 
urches become places of prostitution—Death of 


time, they had no longer consecrated the holy 
oil ; that children rematned without confirma- 
tion, and that the episcopal functions were no 
longer exercised in his province. 
nedict, not wishing to decide of his own 

private authority, on an affair so important, 
assembled a council in the palace of the La- 
teran, at.which it was decided that Argrm 
should be maintained in the See of Langres, 
and that a letter should be addressed to the 
bishops of Gaul, to the king and the lords, to 
confirm the consecration that the prelate had 
already received fram Pope Formosus. After 
many vicissitudes, the holy bishop was finally 
enabled to govern hie people until 911, the 
period at which he became a monk. 

Soon after, towards the end of the year 903, 
death struck the head of the Latin church. 

The speech of Edgar, the King of England, 
to the bishops of his kingdom, will give us an 
exact picture of the disorders of the pontiffs. 
“We see in Rome but debauchery, dissolu- 
tion, drunkenness, and impurity,” said the 
monarch; “the houses of the priests have 
become the shameful retreats o rostitutes, 
jugglers, and sodomites ; they gamble by night 
and day in the residence of the pope. Bac- 
lascivious dances, and the 


the popes, on reading these accusations of irre- | debauchery of a Messalina, have taken the 


proacbable veracity? And shall we be able 
to believe that the apostolical succession of 
the bishops of Rome has always been blessed 

y ? 

As soon as Benedict was seated on the 
Holy See, he received a deputation sent by 
Argtim, who was not yet re-installed in the 
bishopric of . This prelate explained 
to the pope, that after the death of Geilon, he 
had been elected by the olergy and the peo- 
ple, and canonically consecrated by his me- 
tropolitar, Aurelian, archbishop of Lyons, as- 
sisted by his suffragans and by Bernonin, 
primate o: Vienne ; he added, that after having 
governed his church for ten years and three 
months, a faction had driven him from it 
during th> reign of the emperor Guy, and 
that in his absence, great disorders been 

into the di - That for a long 
l a Whew «- @ 


Etic, elo teed 
a? 


Vlad Mari. l Meirol c”, 


| place of fasting and prayers. Is it then thug, 


infamous priests, that you dissipate the patri- 

mony of the poor, the alms of princes, or 

rather the price of the blood of Christ”? This 

precious document has been preserved for us, 
y Alred, abbot of Rhienbal. 

Stella also addresses severe reproaches to 
the bishops of the tenth century; he accuses 
them of having opened to the monks, the col- 
leges which belonged to the priests, and of 
having given them the means of enlarging 
their treasures, and increasing their formi- 
dable influence over the people. 

This epoch, he adds, gave birth to no 
heresy, because the impious could conceal 
themselves in the depths of a cloister, where 
they led with impunity a licentious life, sban- 
doning themselves to all kinds of debauchery. 
Religion was no longer practised in any place 
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on the earth; the sacraments were not ad- 
ministered ; holy t ings were forgotten ; and 
priests and people, lords and kings, were 


all addicted to magic: iniquity was at its 


height. , 

bert Rudolphe, who assisted at the satur- 
nalia of this impious age, thus expresses him- 
self in his biblical lauguage: “The ancient 
Leviathan conceived the hope, that the over- 
flawing of the waters of the Jordan would fill 
his stream; I would say that the multitude 
of baptized Christians are precipitating them- 
selves into hell, through avarıce, impurity, 
crime, and falsehood.” In fact, corruption, 
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the 
eharch—that it was no longer possible to dis- 
tinguish ecclesiastics from secular lords. Al 
were abandoned, without shame, to an un- 
bridled ambition, an insatiable avarice; they 
ve themselves up to the enjoyment of 
faxury and , or to the charms of the 
table, and expended in their orgies with cour- 
tezans the money of the poor and of thé altar. 
Society thanks to them, soon found itself 
the most frightful corruption. 





LEO THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 903.] 


Sergwus still disputes the See of Rome—Election of Leo—Christopher drives off the new 


ponttfi—Death of Leo—Death of Alfred the Great. 
. Arrre the death of Benedict the Fourth, ' period, for the basis of a code of equity, and 


the marquisses of Tuscany made new efforts of Bntish legislation. He was an 


eunt 


to place their relative, Sergius, on the pontifi- | protector of the arts and sciences, and called 
ca 


throne. They failed in their efforts, and 
the Romans, from their hatred of the un- 
worthy minister whom they wished to impose 
on them, hastened to choose a venerable 
priest, who was enthroned under the name 
of Leo the Fifth, o. ble of 
is holy man being incapable of govern 
the church, could net maintain Himself in 
power, and was soon overthrown by an ambi- 
tious person named Christopher, whom he 
had brought up in his own house. 

This monster dethroned his benefactor, and 
cast him into a prison, where he caused him 
to be strangled. This cruelty confirms the 
nentence of Theocritus: “If you cherish 
wolves, they will eat you.” 

Whilet the Roman church was given up to 
the most deplorable anarchy, King Alfred the 
Great was achieving his glorious reign, and 
left to his son, Edward the First, the monarchy 
of Great Britain, which his grandfather and 
father had bequeathed to him. All his his- 
torians agree in passing the greatest eulogies 
on this prince, and in calling him the regen- 
erator of England. He established at Oxford 
the schools, which were the origin of the 
celebrated uffiversity of that city; he pajd 
attention to his marine, and the internal ad- 
ministration of the kingdom; he published a 
collection of laws which served, at a later 


generator o 


admiration of 


around him learned strangers to aid him in 
plucking his people from the barbarism im 
which they were plunged. He wrote himself, 
and translated into Saxon for the use of his 
subjects, the ecclesiastical history of Bede, 
the pastoral of St. Gregory, and consola- 
tions of Boéce; but carefully guarded 
against constrainjng the consciences of 

and placed .all his glury in converting them 
through the example of his virtues. 

Voltaire has said of him: “Ido not know 
that there was ever on earth a prince more 
worthy of the respect of posterity than Alfred 
the Great ; history reproaches him with nåither 
faults nor weaknesses, and places him in the 
ranks of heroes who were useful to the hu- 
man race ; that is to say, it counts him among 
the extraordinary men, who have aided their 
pamparan —— 

rbariem. o thise of the illustrious 
writer we will add, that the English sovereign 
was really ter than Charlemagne, the re- 
letters in France, because he 
contented himself with being the father of 
his people whilst the French monarch wished 
to add to the real titles which he had to the 

rity, those of a conqueror 
the founder of despotism in the West, and 
the protector of the popes. 


unged in the most profound brutishness, and ` 


= 
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CHRISTOPHER THE FIRST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-. 
THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 904.] 


Christópher seizes on the Holy See—Sergius in kis turn overthrows the new pmtiff, who ts 
frally condemned to dee by starvation. Petts 


Wr cannot place political ambition and its 
train of assassination, poisoning, and massacre 
in s peralle) with religious ambition, for the 
atrocity of the crimes which they have caused, 
and the greatness of the evils they have 
drawn upon the people. In the one, -brute 
force plays the principal part; in the other 
craft and treason come to the aid of material 
orce. > 

are content with ruling over le 
and of robbing them of their wealth, and their 
wer stops with the repression of visible acts. 
this a refuge always ready, always assur- 
ed against tyranny. But it is not so with 
religious authority ; the priests wish to oppress 
in this world, and to pursue their victims even 
beyond the tomb. y wish to reign over 
the thoughts, to govern the convictions, to 
arrogate to themselves the power of command- 
ing souls; and they exact that men, whether 
living or dead, should submit to their detesta- 
le omnipotence. 

The history of the church at this period is 
full of facts which demonstrate how ardent is 
this thirst for power among ecclesiastics, and 
to what excesses they will go to satisfy their 
ambition. When a priest fas fixed upon an 
end, and that end is authority all the means 
of arriving at it are proper. If he meets with 


obstacles, ho tramples on them or breaks them 
down ; justice, honour, morality, are for him 
words of no value ; good faith is dupery, the 
devotedness of madness; and probity a crime. 
Relatives, friends, men or women, he sacrifices 
al] ; deceives or corrupts all who surround him. 

It was by patting openly into practice these 
abominable doctrines, that Christopher the Ro- 
man elevated himaelf to the Holy See ; ie the 
means which gave`him power were employed 
by the infamous Sergius, who had for a long 
time aspired to the apostolic chair, to over 
throw him. 

Christopher was torn from the apostolic 
chair and confined in a monastery. After- 
wards, as his ambition and his menaces dis» 
quieted his successor, he was taken from the 
sacred asylum of the cloister, and plunged 
into a horrid dungeon, in which he was con- 
demned to die of famine. 

In the midst of all these revolntions in the 
palace, the ambitious and usurping maxims 
of the court of Rome stil} pursued their way, 
and became, according to circumstances, more 
and more exacting. Thus we shall see 
sacred influence of the See of Rome fortifying 
itself by political influence, in order to strength- 
en that Immense net in which it will enclose 


people and kings. 
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SERGIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 905.] 


The enthronement of Sergius—He re-instates the memory of St and declares Formosus an 
tafamous and sacrilegious ponltff—Reflections of the cardinal Barontus—Adulteries of Pope 


Sergius with the infamous courtezan 


of Cluny—Church of Bremen—Death of Sergius—Reflections on 


Pontiffs. 


Tre ambitious Sergius, at length master of 
the pontifical chair,the object of his desire, no 
longer placed 
death of Theodore the Second, he had been 
already once nominated as pope, and was then 


driven from the Holy See. After seven years | him as usurpers, 


of exile, the faction which had the 
tara on his brow recalled him to Rome, in 
order that he might = second time employ the 
intngues and means of corruption which were 
weal in order to seize on the 
ehurch. 
Vou. 3 2L 


arozta—Church of Constantinople— Founding the abbey 


the shameful vices of tha 


With Sergius, the vindictive spirit of the 
riest, the lubricity of the monk, and the vio- 


@ rem on his vices. After the | lence of the fanatic, were placed on the throne 


of St. Peter. This pope, regarding John the 
Ninth and the three popes who had preceded 
erased all their acts, and 
spoke out against the memory of Formosus. 
In a council composed of his slaves, he ap 
roved of the proceedings of Stephen 
enth. He caused the body of that pontiff 


throne of the | to be transferred into the apostolic re 


he engraved ` 


in contempt of the canons, 


on his tomb a laudatory and lyin epite . 
Formosus, on the other hand, Tas eo smely 
declared to be a sacrilegious pope, and his 
memory was anathematized. 

Cardinal Baronius, whose pen has too often 
flattered the Holy See, is indignant at this 
strange scandal. ‘He is a wretch,” says 
“worthy of the rope and of fire: the brazen 
ball of Phalaris, with his sides heated by the 
flames, could not have caused this execrable 
monster to suffer the punishments which he 
merited. It is impossible to believe that such 
a pope was a lawful one.” i 

Sergius, however, -sustained by the arms 
of Adalbert, marquis of Tuscany, and su 
ported by Charles the Simple, who hated the 
party ot Formosus, reigned in Rome, and 
caused his enemies to tremble. 

The holy city was then governed by a fa- 
mous courtezan, named Theodora, w 
been put in possession of the castle of the city 
by Adalbert, marquis of Tuscany, her para- 
mour. She had two daughters, whose de- 
baucheries even surpassed those of their mo- 
ther. The eldest, named Marozia, of a won- 
drons beauty, became in her turn the mistress 
of Adalbert, and had by him a eon named Al- 
beric. She then surrendered herself to Pope 
Sergius, and from this infamous connection 
sprang the children whom we shall see become 
popes in their turn, and who will continue 
these monstrous incests with their mother 
Marozia for three generations. 

The last marriage of the emperor, Leo the 
Philosopher, had incurred the blame of the 
clergy, and caused a great division in the 
Eastem church, in consequence of the obsti- 
nacy of the patriarch Nicholas, who, condemn- 
ing third and fourth marriages, wished to pro: 
hibit the monarch from entering the chyrches: 
The prince at first condescended to entreat 
the patriarch to withdraw this prohibition ; 
but at length, tired of entreaties, he resolv 
` to punish his temerity. Nicholas was driven 
from his See and sent into exile, and Enthy- 
mius, the Syncellus, a man Of rare-piety, con- 
secrated in his stead. 

To render this change regular, the emperor 
wrote to the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and to Pope Sergius, and requested 
them to examine into the canonical validity 
of his marriage. They, intimidated by the 
firmness of Leo, sent legates to Constantinople 
. ‘to instract the people, that the marriage of the 

. ptince was not condemnable by the Christian 
religion, and that the canons were only oblig- 
atory on the private citizens. 

At-the same period, Gaul saw built the ab- 
bey of Cluny, which has given so many great 
men to France, and some pontiffs to the Holy 
See. The founder of this celebrated monas- 
tery was Count William, duke of Aquitaine 
and Berri, the son of Bernard, count of Au- 
vergne, and the grandson of another Bernard, 
count of Poictiers. He had married Ingel- 
berge the daughter of Boson, kingaf Provence 

the sister of the emperor Lous. He had 
singe been deprived of bis estates, and the 
" ysprper had. caused his eyes to be put ant, 


and philosophy; they possessed a m 
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William himself explains th» motiv sof this 
pious action in the charter which established 
this foundation; “Wishing to employ —— 
for the safety of my soul, the earthly 

whioh God has given me, I do not believe 
that I could better do so, than by drawing on 
myself the benedictions of the poor, and I 


have founded, at my own expense a com- 
munity of monks. iring that this work 
should last, I declare in the name of God, and 


of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that I give to the 
holy apostles Péter and Paul, the territory of 
Cluny, situated in the county of Macan, on 
the river Garonne. The chapel dedicated to 
the virgin and to St. Peter, as well as its de- 
pendencies, will form a part of the donation, 
and that, for the repose of Monseigneur, the 
king Eudes, and for that of my relatives and 
servants. 

They shall build at Cluny, a monastery, to 
assemble together the brethren who shall live 
according to the laborious rule of St. Benedict. 
This place of refuge consecrated to the apos- 
tles St. Peter and St. Paul, shall be for ever 
an asylum for those, who, being poor, will only 
bring with them good will. The monks and 
all the property shall be under the 
sovereign rule of the abbot Bernon. Aíter 
his death the power of choosing an abbot of 
the same order shall return to the brethren, 
without we or any other authority being able 
to prevent a regular election. 

‘The monks however, shall pay every five 
years, ten golden pennies to the Holy See, to 
obtain the protection of the apostles and pon- 
tiff. The shali perform daily labours of mer- 
cy to s the poor, strangers, and pilgrims, 
and from this moment they shall not be in 
subjection, neither to us, nor our relatives, nor 
the king, nor any earthly power. The counte, 
bishops, and even the popes (I conjure them 
by the name of God, otf the sainte and by the 
day of judgment) shall never seize on the 
property of these servants of Christ ; and they 
shall not be able to sell, diminish, exchange, 
or bestow in fief the lands of this convent.” 

Terrible maledictions and a fine of an hun- 
dred pounds of gold were to punish those 
who chould dare to act against the tenor o: 
these charters. The deed of donation was 
deposited inthe cathedral of Bruges, in 910. 
It was subscribed by William, by the metro- 
politan, and by bishops Atton and Adalard ; 
the princess Ingelberge and several lords af- 
fixed their seals to it. 

Bernon, the first abbot of Cluny, was de- 
scended from one of the noblest families: of 
Burgund , had already founded, with his own 
wealth, the monastery of Gjgnis, in the diocese 
of Lyons, and had reformed that of Baume, 
near to Lons-le-Saunier ; he placed in his new 
community but twelve monks; later, he in- 
creased the number to sixty, and gave them a 
great number of domestics to serve them. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the ‘monks of Cluny still possessed 
seignorial lands in the provinces; they had a 
college in which were taught the humanities 
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chizeh in whidh divine ine servies was celebra- j and erased the decrees made by Formosns iu 
ted with tho same ceremonies asat St. Peter's, favour of his diocese; he renewed the privi- 
st Rome. The memory of St. Hugh was held | leges of the church of Bremen, and confirmed 
in great veneration in this monastery, and the | those which Popes Gregory and Nicholas had 
ashes of this abbot were placed behind the granted to St. Ansoaire and St. Rembert, and 
bigh altar, where hung a lamp, which they , he imposed on him, five neighbouring 
said, had the marvellous privilege of constanti bishops, as assessora, to aid him in the govern- 
ing without the oil being ever exhausted. | ment of the faithfal. 
iist they were labouring at the founda-| We cannot fix with exact certainty, the 
tion of the abbey of Cluny, the venerable | period at which the infamous Sergius dis- 
Adalger, archbi of Hamburg, came to the | appeared from the earth; etill, whether he 
holy father to that bishop Hoger, of | lost the patriarchal throne with his life, or 
‘Nouvelle-Corbie, might be permitted to aid| whether he was driven from the apostolical 
him in his episeopal fanctions. But the pontiff, | chair by his successor, and still continued his 
ius, brutally refused this authority and disgraceful intercourse with Marozia, every 
id no regard to the complaints and en-| thing leads us to believe that in 910 Christ: 
treaties of the old man. He went still further, | anity was freed from this monster. 
~ 





ANASTASIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 910] 


Election of Anastasius—Letter of the. patriarch Nicholas to the pope—Fourth marriage of the 
emperor Leo Death of Anastasius, the Thi d. 


Axastasıus the Third, the son of Lucian, | the emperor a pretended dispensation, as if 
was born at Rome ; the events of his pontifi- | by dispensations, we could violate the canons 
cate are in part unknown ; we only know that | and authorize debauchery. 
hs exhibited great submission to Berenger,| “Under any circumstances the church can- 
who took the title of emperor and king of | not permit one to remain in the sin into which 
Italy, and that at the request of this prince, | he has fallen. It only proposes to imitate the 
he permitted the archbishop of Pavia, to seat} mercy of God, by extending a hand to the 
himself under a dais, to ride a white hackney | sinner to lift him up. Your legates maintain 
at great ceremonies, and to have a cross cat- | that it was a question of a lawful union, and 
tied before him. He even pursued his defer- | not of concubinage ; and they call an impure 
ence to the orders of Berenger so far as to | connection with a fourth female, a marriage. 
seat this prelate at his left hand at the councils | Why then do the canons exclude from the 
and in the sacred chapel. communion those who fall into this fault? 

Like his predecessors, he built churches, te- | Why do they treat it as a brutal incontinence, 
paired the eaconry of St. Adrian, and solemn- | exceeding the bounds of humanity? They 
y consecrated a magnificent altar which he | have, however, dared to avow that such was 
built with his own hand. + |the usage among the Romans. Is that an 
„It is believed that it was to this pontiff, that | eulogy or a blame of the Holy See? Is it trae 
Nicholas, the patriarch of Constantinople, sent | that you permit a man to take a fourth, or 
a letter, in which he relates the persecution | fifth, or a eixth wife, and so on to infinity, 
he suffered on the occasion of the fourth mar-| even to the tomb? You will quote in Vain 
nage of the emperor Leo. This letter is re-| this language of the apostle: ‘It is better to 
markable as exhibiting the predominance of ; marry than to bum.’ It is not for you that 
the Western over the Eastern church, Nicho- this was written, as it ig said that second mag- 
las complains bitterly of the harshness of the|riages are only permitted to women on ac- 
legates of the last pontiff. “These priests|count of their weakness, which condemas 
a to have come from Rome only to de-' them to obey.” 

re war on us,” said he: “instead of care-| Nicholas cites several passages from the 
fully informing themselves in regard to the| holy books in favour of his opinions, and after 
matter which was submitted to their investi-| having established that princes, in matters 
gation, and of reporting upon it to their spiritual | of sin, have no privileges above other men, 
chief, they have condemned those who have | he adds: “I did not say this to oblige you to 
incurred the indignation of the prince, by re-, condersn the memory of the emperor, and 
fusing to authonze an act of incontinence. | that of Sergius your predecessor; both have 
These two or three men, claiming for them- | already gone before the tribunal of the sove-. 
selves primacy in the church, have caused | reign judge. Leo, however, before his death, 
their scandalous decision to be approved by | recognized his fault, with tears; he asked for 
the bishops of the West. They have sold to , pardon from God, and I prayed with him ; for 
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at the time «f his death, he had recalled me 
from exile, and had restored to me the govern- 
ment of my clergyand people. I do not ask, 
holy father, but the punishment of those who 
remain, and who have caused me so many 
troubles ; itis your du to grant itto me; r 
dignity and the honour the See of me 
demand it. We also beseech you, and the 
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Í tiste mised the silk-worm `a 
ile countries of Cordova aad Gronads, 
er e bought by their weight in 
In vain ded the Catholio kings of Leon and the 
counts of Castile, endeavour to trouble the 
tranquillity of the kingdom af Abderane; 
they were defeated by him in twenty-twn 


prince who reigns over the empire sends you ' pitched battles 


is master of the palace, to beseech you to 
punish our enemies.’ 

The obscure life of Anastasius the Third, 
has not excited the attention of the historians | 
of these deplorable times. He uadertook no- 
thing against the of those who had 
occupied the apostolical chair before him, and ' 
his reign is not distinguished by great crimes. ' 
He died iu 912, after a pontificate of two years 
and some months. 

Whilst Christendom was plunged in the 
shades of darkness and ignorance, the follow- 
ers of Mahomet were advancing in civiliza- 
tion and science. Abderane the Third, ‘sar- 
named the protector of the worship of the true 
God, the eighth caliph of Spain, of the race of 
the Ommiades, was seated on the throne of 
Cordova, and caused the arts, industry and 
commerce to flourish among the Arab in- 
habitants of the Spanish peninsula. Nume- 
rous workmen, directed by skilful metallar- 
gists and lapidaries, explored the rich mines 
of gold and rubies, lying near Malaga and 





Abderane was, beyond all contradiction, 
the greatest prince of the tenth century ; he 
founded a medical school, which was then 
the anly once in Europe; he established aca- 
demies for the study of the abstract sciences ; 
thanks to his intelligent direction, the arts 
were carried to such a degree of i 
that attempts have been made to in ques 
tion the existence of the masterpieces of ar- 
chitecture and sculpture with which he em- 
belliahed the city oft Cordova. Still, notwith 
standing the s fendour which surrounded his 
throne, the caliph was not happy. He has 
himself avowed it in a book of maxims he 
wrote for his successor. “Riches, honours, 

leasares, I have enjoyed all. I have ex- 
usted all. All that men desire has been 
prodigally granted to me by Heaven. Yet 
in the long space of apparent tranquillity, I 
have counted the number of days m which 
I washappy. This number amounts to four- 
teen.. Mortals, appreciate greatness, the world, 
and life. 





LANDO, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


912) 


Election of Lando—Obsourity of his pontifieate—His death—Conversion of Rollo, the leader 
. of e Normans. 


Tae successor of the pontiff Anastasius was 
the deacon Lando, a Roman by birth, and the 
eon of a priest named Anastasius. 

The actions of this pope have remained in 
the most profound oblivion. Platinus, follow- 
ing an ancient author, says that he employed 
his authority and his mediation to prevent 
Berenger and Rodolph, the son of Count Guy, 
from making war and disputing for the impe- 
rial crown. He died after a pontificate of six 
months and two days. 

During this ephemeral reign, an event of 

t importance to the church took place in 
aul. Rollo, one the fierce leaders of the 
Normans, to whom Charles the Simple, in 
order to purchase peace, had given in mar- 
riage the princess Gisella, and for a dowry 
the country comprised between the Epse and 
the sea of Brittany, as also Neustria, received 
the regenerating water of baptism. The new 
Christian, urged on by Francon, archbishop 


‘of Ronen, caused his counts, knights, and arm 


also, to be baptized. Rollo was then compel- 
led, in order to put an end to the rapine which 
characterized these hordes of barbarians, to 
make such terrible ordinances against robbers, 
that one dared not to pick up on the highway 
an article which had been lost. The chronicles 
even relate that the duke, wishing to try in 
what manner his orders were respected, sus- 
pended a gold bracelet from a branch of a 
tree in the midst of the country, and that jt 
remained there three entire years, without 
man, woman, or child daring to touch it. . 

Rollo was not only an object of salutary fear 
to the robbers of his own states, but he ho 
80 n that the pirates w 
before his installation in Neustria. infested its 
coasts, and made incursions even ìnto the inte- 
rior of the country, dared no longer show 
themeelves, and the Normens were now com-~ 
pelled to respect the soil of France. 


v 
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JOHN THE TENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- , 
- SEVENTH POPE. 3 
{A. D. 912.] | 


Election of John the' Tenth—His amours with Theodora—He is driven from the See of Ravenma 
—He combats the Arabs at the head of his army—Hypocrisy of John—Re-unton of the churches 
of the East and West—Decree tn relation to — young Hugh is consecrated, af the 

of five , archinshop of Rheims—Revolution in Italy—Incestuous marriages in the 
family of Marozia Death of John, who is strangled by the orders of Marozia. 


John the Tenth, a clerk of Ravenna, suc- | After the death of Euthymiua, they re-united, 
the pontuf-Lando. He wes a Roman | and put an end to the schism which had been 
by.birth—the son of a nun anda priest. His | caused by the fourth marriage ef the emperor 
beauty caused him to be remarked by Theo- | Leo. The decree which re-established peace 
dora, the mistress of Pope Sergius, who be- |in the Eastern church, thus terminates :— 
came violently enamoured of him. The em- | “From this year, the 6428th since the birth 
bitious youth yielded to the passion of Theo- | of the world, we prohibit every man, clerk, 
dora, and thus prepared the way of arriving i prince, or layman, from contracting a fourth 
at the sovereign pontificate. marriage. if any one is bold enough to dare 
His mistress, who was all-powerful at Rome, ' to contravene our command, he shall remain 
caused him first to be named to the bishopric | deprived of ecclesiastical sacraments, and the 
of Bologna; but before he was consecrated, ' entrance into the holy place shall be closed 
the prelate of Ravenna having died, he was against him, so long as he shall persevere in 
chosen archbishop of that city. At last Theo- . his abominable liens. 
dora, fearful of the infidelity of her lover, if he | “The fathers, it is true, authorize third mar- 
tremgined in an archbishoprie remote from | riages, but asa disgraceful weakness of man. 
Rome, caused him to be ordained pope on the | From this time, all whoatthe age of forty yeare 
death of Lando, shall marry a third time, and shall not have had 
Platinus, an historian always correct in his , children, shall remain deprived of the commu- 
assertions, says, that previous to this last elec- | nion for five years, and they shall only receive 
tion, John been ignominiously driven from | it once at Easter, as having been purified by 
his See by the people of Ravenna, for his | the continence of Lent. Those who have had 
scandals and his crimes. children, shall have ne excuse for a third 
At the commencement of his pontificate he | union. Those, however, who at the of 
united with the two brothers Landalph and | thirty yeare, having had children, es 
Atenuph, princes of Capua, and marched with | pouse a third wife, shall remain excommuni- 
them agaiifet the Saracens,who were encamp- | cated for one hundred and fifteen days. They 
ed in the country of Garillan. John the Tenth, | shall be permitted to receive the communion 
a soldier rather than a pope, with his casque on | at Easter, at the Assumption of our Lady, and 
kis head and his sword by his side, took the | at Christmas, on account of the abstinence 
command of the troops, fought a great battle | preceding these solemn festivals. Those who 
with the Arabs, and «dove them entirely from | have not had children, shall remain submis- 
the provinces which they oecupied. Berenger | sive to the repentance at present observed. 
seconded the pontiff in his warlike projects, | “Firet and second marriages, although per 
and in return Jobn crowned him emperor, al- | mitted, should not be the result of a 
though he had been already consecrated by | cause : as rape, anterior debaucheries—under 
Stephen the Sixth. penalty, for the guilty, of not being admitted 
he holy father sent into Spain a legate, | to the communion until after they have per- 
charged, in his name, with performing his | formed the penance for fornication. is 
devotions before the body of the blessed St. | penance lasted for seven years, and cannot be 
James of Compostello. In his letters to Bishop ! moderated but at the moment of death.” 
Sisenard, the hypocritical John enjoins on him | This last decree was to be read every year in 
to barn incense upon the shrine of the holy | the month of July, from the pulpit of the 
2postle, and to pray day and night for the re- | cathedral of Constantinople. 
mission of his sins. ` , The synodical letter was carried to the 
Ordogne the Second, who then reigned in | Holy See by the orders of the emperor, as we 
in, received the legate of the pope with | learn from a letter of the patriarch Nicholas, 
distinction, and heaped rich presents on him ' in which he thus expresses himself: “You 
for his master, notwithstanding the diversity | know, holy father, the afflictions we have en- 


of opinion between the Spanish and Latin | dured for fifteen years; but when our hopes 
were at the lowest, Jesus Christ came to ap- 


cle with regard to the mosarabic ritual 
* th pease this violent tempest. We write to you 


u rough the whole peninsula. 

The priests of Constantinople had been di- | to re-establish the concord which has been 
vided into two factions, having at their head | interrupted by the difficulty of the times; to 
the patriarchs, Nicholas and Euthymius.— | ask you to hear us, and to decide with you on 
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this fourth marriage, which has caused so clergy, threatened with the spectacle of the 
much scandal, and which we have only tole- property of their church being divided and 
rated through an extreme indulgence {for the _ given to strangers, declared on his side, and 
person of the prince, and through fear lest his , the count caused them to elect as archbishop, 
énger should draw down greater evils on the | his fifth sen, named Hugh, who was only five 
church. years old. The bishops Abbon and Bovor 
“They will, from this day, re-commence | were sent as embassadors to King Ralph ; who, 
reading your name with ours in the sacred | through their counsels, approved of the ordi- 
and we will enjoy a profound peace. | nation ef this child, and intrasted to his father 
The emperor earnestly beseeches you for it, | the administration of the episcopate. Nothing 
by Basil, his embassador, with whom we have | was wanting to this act of religious 
sent the priest Euloges. co but to obtain the approbation of the Roman 
“You will also send to us l s, that we | pontiff. John the Tenth, more occupied with 
may be enabled to decide with them what | his lusts and debauchery than with the affairs 
can be justly modified in the decrees which | of Christianity, confirmed all that had been 
we submit to you.” done, and appointed Abbon to exercise sacer- 
Towards the same period, John the Tenth | dotal functions in the diocese of Rheims, until 
received complaints from the clergy of Ton- | the majority of the infant archbishop. 
against Herman, the archbishop of Co- | Italy was then the theatre of one of those 
fomno, who had nominated Hildwyn as bishop | revolutions which so often stained with blood 
of their city, although King Charles the Simple | the middle ages. The Lombards baving 
had given the See of it to the abbot of Prom. | driven away Rudolph, king of Burgundy, 
Herman was sharply reprimanded by the pon- | called to the throne h, count of Arles, the 
tiff for having ordained Hildwyn without the | son of Count Thibalt and of Bertha, the daugh- 
authority of the king. “We should not,” | ter of King Lothaire. Hogh reigned twenty 
says he, “establish bishops in any diocese, | years; he was brave, skilful, liberal, and the 
without the consent of the king.” Herman i protector of letters; but his good qualities 
and Hildwyn were ordered to Rome, to be | were tarnished by the horrible depravity of 
jadged according to the canons; but as they | his morals. His kingdom embraced the an- 
refused to appear, Hildwyn was excommunı- cient provinces of the Lombards, without in- 
cated. The abbot of Prom gained his cause, , cluding the city of Rome, of which the posses- 
and was ordained by the pope, who gaye him | sion remained with Guy, his uterine brother, 
the pallium, an honour which none of his pre- | by means of the incestuous marriage which 
decessors had obtained before him. This ' he had contracted with the shameless Marozia. 
affair, however, was not definitely decided | This execrable woman, after this public 
antil 922. scandal, became tired of her husband, and 
Heve, metropolitan of Rheims, haying died . entered into a sacrilegious commerce with 
this year, Robert, the son of Robert the Strong, ' John the Tenth; joining cruelty to luxury, she 
who cen proclaimed king of France, in became jealous of the pontiff, and to revenge 
the place of les the Simple, caused the . herself on him for hie intercourse with her 
archdeacon Suelph to be consecrated as arch- mother and sister, she resolved to assassinate 
bishop. He, finding himself firmly seated.on him, and forced her husband to execute the 
his See, sent to Rome to demand the conse- crime. The infamous satellites, commanded 
cration of his election, and authority to bear by Guy and Marozia, forced the palace of the 
the pallium, which he received in the follow- Lateran, murdered the brother of the pope, 
ing z year. ~ bound him with cords, and cast him into pri- 
ter an episcopate of three years and five son, where they strangled him beneath ma- 
daye, Seulph died from poison administered by : tressee, towards the end of the year 928. A 
the partizans of Herbert, count of Vermandois, | death worthy of such a pope! 
who was intriguing to obtain the property of | John the Tenth was ambitious, avariciou: 
the bishopric. As soon as the titular was | an apostate, destitute of shame, faith, anc 
dead, the count sent for Abbon of Soissons | honour, and sacrificed every thing to his pas- 
and Bovon, bishop of Chalons, to treat with | sions; he held the Holy See about sixteen 
them for the vacant chair. The people and | years, to the disgrace of humanity. 








LEO THE SIXTH, ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 928.] 
Reflections of historians in regard to Leo the Sixth-—Uncertainty as to his reign— Death of the 
pope. 


Lro the Sixth, if we credit Baronius and sen in 928. His modesty, tlt integrity of his 
Papebroch, was a Roman, sud the eon of the | morals, the care which he had for religion. 
treasurer Christopher ; he was regularly cho- | the tranquillity which he established at Rome, 
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ths pacification of Italy, and the expulsion of | urges 
e 
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of the court of Rome in these times of 


rbarians who ravaged it, would be aoj corruption, induce us to believe that this poni 


many beautifol actions with which we 


ht | tiff lived like his predecessora. He died afte, 


to credit him, if we were enabled to establish | a pontificate of six months and some days. 


tbem upon authentic testimony. But the 








STEPHEN THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
` NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 929.] 


Uncertainty as to the pontificate of Stephen the Eighth. 


Stzpuen was the son of Theudemond, and | to priest Romuald and Ratperga, his wife and 


a Roman by birth. Although he possessed | priestess, the direction of 
| vent, and the hospital of San Quirico de Capan- 


neli in the valley of the Arno. An authentic 


the Holy See for two years and six months, 
all the actions of his 


ntificate remain in the , 


e church, the con- 


most profound oblivion. His mildness and act also testifies that at their death, they be- 
pobity were laudable, if we are to believe ' queathed to the church all the property they 
several religions writers; his death is placed ' possessed in the states of Lucca and Pisa. 


in 931. 

According to some ecclesiastics, Stephen 
the Seventh exhibited great severity in regard 
to the morals of the clergy; but this assertion, 
which they do not sustain by any testimony, 
cannot be conscientiously admitted ; and the 
_ ‘More so, as'it was during his reign, that this 
singular proposition, made by the Roman 
canonists appeared : “that la 


In France as well as in Italy, the custom 


of concubinary marriages between priests and 


priestesses was so common that the Chronicle 
of Maus speaks of a bishop named Segenfried, 
who espoused a young deaconess, although he 
was already very old. . 
The disorders and scandals were then pushed 


‘to such an excess that the cardinal Damian, 
en cannot ac- ' in one of his works, blames the culpable tole» 


cosea priest ofadultery, even if they should sur- | rance of the Holy See; he says, “that he is 


prise him in the very act with their wive 
their daughters, and they should believe that 
he was only blessing them more intimately.” 

Besides, it was impossible for a pope to in- 
terdict concubinary marriages to ecclesias- 
tics, since priestesses and deaconesses were 
then authorized in the church, as is proved by 
an order of Telasperian bishop of Lucca, in 
which that prelate declared that he granted 


or | astonished that the 


pope permits hands conse- 
crated to handle the bread of angels, to be 
soiled in the lascivious and impure attach- 
mente of women.” He adds, “that concu- 
bines espoused by priests, are the marrow of 
the devil, the virus of intelligences, the prison 
of drunkards, the gyneceum of the old eue- 
my,’ and adds many other names unnecessary 


to repeat. 





JOHN THE ELEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
E POPE. 


[A. D. 


Birth of John the Eleventh—Chosen bishop of Rome at eighteen—Incest of the youn ti 
—— Guy? aoe wih Hak 
of Verona—Alberic, the eldest son of Marozia, seizes upon Rome, and con- 


with Marozia, his mother—Bhe poisons 
—Rathier, bishop 
fines his brother, 


ope John, tn prison—His incest with his mot 


931.] . ⸗ 


-Her incestuous marriage with Hugh 


Death of the pope. 


Arrer the death of Stephen, the patrician- | all the splendour of her beauty, wished to ase 


ness Marozia, mistress of John the Tenth, 
availed herself of the absolute power which 
che exercised in Rome, to cause her young 
sn Octavian, whom she had by Pope Sergiu 

to be ordained iff. Hiscrigiinal birth, a 

his youth, did not prevent the Roman clergy 
from placing the eacred tiara on the head of 
a child of eighteen. It is true that Marozia 
knew how to pay for votes by caresses and 


presents. 
This abominable woman, who was then in 


eure her rule over the mind of the youn 
by becoming his mistress, and she abandoned 
herse ( to incestuous amours pith cer a t 
hen, (eternal disgrace to the Ho 6,) was 
seen on the chair of St. Peter, a” popo, who 
left the shameless arms of his mother to ap- 
pear in the holiest ceremonies of religion, and 
priests on their knees before a Messalina, w 
su in her debauchery the most shame- 
less courtezans of Rome and Lesbos. 
Marozia, soon fearing the irresolution and 


weakness of character of her ssa, wished to 
re to herself a more powerfal protector. 
She poisoned her husband, Gay, and offered 


and the principality of Rome to | 


King Hugh, his half brother. This prince had 
the ess to consent to this sacrilegious 
alliance. 

Before hie marriage, Hugh had given the 
See of Verona to Bishop Hildwyn, who had 
retired to his court, after having been driven 
from the bishopric of Tongres, by Richer. A 
monk, named Rathier, one of the most learned 
men of that age, had declared himself a parti- 
_ xan of the new prelate, and had followed him 
to the court of the prince, under the promise 
of succeeding to the bishopric of Verona, as 
soon as his friend should be elevated to higher 
dignities. Hildwyn, haying soon after been 


nominated as archbishop of Milan, Rathier | popes had be 


hastened to Rome to demand the pallium; 


but on his return, Hugh, who had changed | 


his mind, opposed his election. The urgent 
aolicitations of the grandees of the kingdom, 
joined to those of Hildwyn and the sovereign ` 
pontiff, compelled him, however, to receive ; 
the new prelate. Rathier had the mitre, but | 
the king continued to persecate him, and ex- 
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inoests of this abominable family, even to 


the third generation. 

During his captivity, John the Eleventh 
sent 8 lical letters to the emperor of Con 
stantinople, to confirm the election of one of 
the eons of the admiral Romanus Lecapen 
who had been promoted to the patriarchal 
See of that city, at the age of five yeare. His 
holiness granted, besides, to thie infant, the 
use of the pallium, in perpetuity; a favour 
unknown, ard which none of the prelates of 
the East had ever yet enjoyed. Some of his 
friends have endeavo to excuse the con- 
duct of the pontiff, by maintaining that even 
before his imprisonment, John the Elevents 
had never freely exercised his ministry; his 
mother Marozia, having seized on the sa- 
preme authority, and that the sceptre of the 
en tumed into a distaff. A 
singular justification, which is not adapted to 
elevate the throne of the apostle in the eyes 
of the faithful. - 
Besides, that which was passing in Italy at 
this period, was neither stranger nor more 
scandalous than the infamies which were 
taking place in other countries. Every where | 
there reigned the same disorders, the same 


— * 


eited a powerful hatred against him among anarchy in church and state. The feudal 
the clergy. system elevated itself, threatening kings and 

By his marriage with Marozia, Hugh be-. people. The lords declared themselves inde- 
lieved his power firmly fixed, and beyond the ' pendent, and united with the bishops to free 
reach of all revolutions; he no longer took themselves from the yoke of their suzerains, 
any pains to conceal the indignation he felt and to subjugate the provinces. Heresy, im- 


towards Alberic, the incestuous offspring of 
his wife, and the marquis Adalbert, who par- 
took with John the Eleventh in the monstrous 
caresses of their mother. Upon one occasion 
he was so far carried away as to strike the 
young prince on his face. Alberic, exaspe- 
fated at this outrage, put himeelf at the head 
of a party of malcontents, assembled the peo- 
ple of Rome, and, at the head of some troops, 
attacked the castle of San Angelo. Hugh, 
surprised by the sudden attack, with difficulty 
escaped from his enemies, and was obliged to 
save himself beyond the ramparts. . 

Alberic, master of the castle, caused, him- 
self to be proclaimed duke of the Romans, 
and he confined in a close prison his brother, 
Pope John. Marozia still commanded in the 
holy city with the new patrician, her son, and 
from their criminal intercourse sprang a child, 
whom we shall see hereafter occupying, in hie 
turn, the pontifical throne, and prolonging the 


iety, debauchery, poisoning, robbery, incen- 
—* and miirder followed in their train 
and covered Europe with disasters from the 
Bosphorus to the Baltic, and from the ex- 
tremity of Portugal to the Ural mountains. 

We must.not then be astonished, in the 
midst of the frightful convulsions which agi- 
tated all kingdoms, at seeing courtezans com- 
mand in Rome, occupy the part of the Holy 
Spirit, dispose of the floly See at their plea- 
sure, and place upon it the fruit of their adul- 
teries and incests. 

John the Eleventh, enervated by the ex- 
cesses of the table and by debauchery, lived 
in depility-until 936, when death came to put 
an end tó the harsh captivity which his bro- 
ther had imposed upon him. For a long time 
this degraded pontiff did not leave his pri 
unless surrounded by the satellites of Alberic, 
and only to celebrate divihe service in the 
great solemnities. 





LEO THE SEVENTH, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 


936.] 


Elaction of Leo—The abbot Odon ot Rome—Letier —— Leen to the prelates of Bavario— 


Lro THE SevenTH was consecrated in 936 ; 
historians represent him as a servant of God 
who, far from seeking dignities, was elevated 
to the Holy See in despite of himself. 


After his ordination, he continued to live 
with great wisdom; affable, zealous, agree- 
able in his conversation, his piety was alwa ye 
o he applied himself ancea- 
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singly to meditations on heavenly things. 


Such is the portrait which his contemporary | prayer for the blessin 


Frodoart has left us. 
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Leo prohibited them from saying the Lord’s 
ing which precedes the 
repast ; this prayer, in his opinion, should be 


Alberic was still the master of Rome, and | reserved for divine service. He strongly o 


re} the proposals of H who desired 
to return to his principality. "ie pope, wigh- 


ing to reconcile these two princes, brought | plora 


d the marriage of priests. “The arc 
ishop Gerard,” he says, “relates to us a de- 
ble disorder. Priests publicly marry and 


into Italy, Odon, the abbot of Clany, who had | even wish that their children should be pro- 
w 


before enjoyed great 
This pious a 


credit with the king. | moted to sacred orders! ' You will see 
bot succeeded in bringing about, these unions are blamed by the council of 


a peace between them, and Hugh consented | Nice, which prohibits ecclesiastics from even 


to give his daughter in marriage to the patri- | lodging with women, whatever may be their X 


cian Alberic, as a sign of his pardon. 

During hie stay at Rome, the abbot of Cluny 
exhibited a humility eo truly Christian, and a 
charity so inexhaustible, that the clergy, 
moved by his fervent and sincere piety, be- 
sought him to re-establish the monastery of St. 
Paul, with the severity of the primitive rule. 
That cloister thence became his residence. 

Alberic bad conceived so profound a re- 
spect, and so lively an admiration for Odon, 
that the holy abbot having been one day 
rudely pushed by a peasant who did not 
know him, the prince condemned him to lose 
his two hands, which sentence was at once 
pat into execution by the executioner. 

About this time, Gerard, archbishop of 
Lorca, whose See was afterwards transferred 
to Salzburg, came to consult Leo on several 
abuses, which prevailed in Bavaria and the 
neighbouring provinces. He relates that he 
quitted Rome, edified by the conduct of the 
head of the church. The holy father sent by 
him a letter, which was addressed to The 
kings, dukes, and prelates of Salzburg, Ratis- 
bonne, and some other Sees. Leo replied to 
all the questions put to him by Gerard in the 
name of the clergy and grandees of those 
countries, 

We quote some passages from the letters 
of the prelates and the pontiff: ,“ Should we 
inflict penance on those who have put to death 
d:vines, enchantresses, sorcerers, and all other 
abettors ‘of magical practices?’ wrote the 
Bavariane. 

Pontifical wisdom thus resolved this diffi- 
culty :—“ Although the ancient law demands 
the life of the guilty who are abandoned to 
the abominable practices of magic, ecclesias- 
tical judgment preserves them to lead them 
to repentance. If, however, hardened sin- 
ners refuse to submit, they become subject to 
haman laws, which cannot be executed too 
rigoronsl inst them.” 

Should we say, “Dominus Vobiscum, or 
Pax Vobis.” “To this question Leo made this 


ambiguous reply, You should, follow the 


usuage of the 
‘Pax Vobis’ on Sundays and fête days, ex- 


cept at times of fasting, and ‘Dominus Vobis- 
cum’ en ordinary days.’ 
Von L 
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age. That of Neocesarea orders prelates even 
to depose clergymen who have married. We 
wish these decrees to be executed with the 
utmost rigour. The children, however, shall 
not bear the iniquity of their fathers. 

‘Rural bishops shall not consecrate tem- 
ples, nor ordain priests, nor administer con- 

rmation. 7 

“We prohibit the faithful from espousing 
their god-mother or god-daughter ; and those 
who being relatives in the third or fourth 
degree, have married without a ‘knowledge 
of their relationship, should submit to pen- 
ance.” 

At the close of his letter, the pontiff ordered 
the clergy to obey Gerard as his vicar; and he 
commanded Eberhard, the duke of Bavaria, to 
aid him with the strong hand, if the people 
refused to submit to his authority. 

During this last year, the Arabs, who had 
established themselves in Lombardy, sought 
to extend their conquests, and laid siege to 
Genoa. They carried it by assault, masea- 
cred all the inhabitants, except the women 


and children, whom they reduced to slavery, - 


and carried off from the churches the riches 
which the superstition of the people bad ac- 
cumulated in them. From Genoa they went 
as far as the city of Agauna, which they bum- 
ed, as well as the famous monastery of St. 
Maurice. They then made themselves masters 
of all the s which led to Rome, and at- 
tacked the caravans of pilgrims who came 
to pay their devotione at the tomb of the apos- 
tles. o 

Leo, seeing the revenues of the Holy See 
diminishing in consequence of the tactics of 
the Arabs, decided to enter into an arrange- 
ment with them, and sent to them, skilful 

riests, who showed to them, that it was their 
interest to allow the fanatics who crowded to 
Rome, to go to the tomb of Saint Peter, and to 
constrain them only to pay for a right of pas- 


The reign of Leo the Niqth has been ve 
sterile in events, ás historiats have preserv: 


church, which employs | a profound silence in regard to the actions of 


this pope. He died in 939, after a pontificate 
of three years and some months, and was im- 
terred in the church of St. Peter. 
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STEPHEN THE NINTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
l SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 940.] 
The election of Stephen—The Romans mutilate him— Hugh, archbishop of Rheims-— Death 
. of Step Stephen the Ninth. h, 5 Y 


Tue exaltation of Stephen the Ninth, who 
was a German by birth, is fixed at the year 
940. He was elevated to the Holy See by the 
assistance of King Hugh, and a faction which 
was devoted to the emperor Otho. But this 
election having been made without the con- 
sent of Prince Alberic, he incited the Romans 

inst the holy father. As the conclusion 
of an outbreak, the people stormed .the patri- 
archal , and tore the pontiff from his 
throne. The soldiers gashed his face with 
such barbarity, that the unfortunate man ap- 

red no more in public, even in the most 
solemn ceremonials. . 

Some years afterwards, the archbishop of 
Rheims, Artaud, having been deposed by a 
council held at Soissons, Hugh, the son of 
Count Herbert, was ordained in his place. As 
soon as he was „enthroned he sent deputies 
to the pope to ask the pallium from him ; his 
embassadors returned, bearing the authority 
from the Holy See, but accompanied by a 
legate named Damasus, who bore letters des- 
tined for the lords of France and Burgundy, to 
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MARTIN THE THIRD, 


Election of Martin—His devotion—Obscurity 


Sox: days after the death of Stephen, the 
patrician Alberic, caused a pope to be elected, 
whom historians call Martin the Second, or 
Maftin the Third. : 

It is related of him, that during the three 
years and a half of his pontificate, he applied 

imself to nothing but the duties of religion 
and monastic practices. In consequence 
` thereof, the priests of Rome exhibited a great 
contempt for this pontiff. They said of him, 
“That Christianity had never had such a 
; and that the’ reign of a man who un- 
derstood the art of increasing the possessions 
of the Holy See, and of causing the money of 
the people to flow into his purse, was of more 
advantage to them.” 

In aceordance with this reasoning it follows, 
that the greatness and majesty of the church 
require a chief who does not possess the vir- 
tues of an apostle, but the talents of a skilful 


force them to recognize the authority of King 
Louis. Stephen threatened them with eccle- 
siastical thunders, if they did not obey hie 
orders before Christmas, and if they continued 
the war. . ` 

The chiefs of the clergy of Rheims then 
besought Count Herbert to intercede with 
Count Hugh, that he would consent to a treaty 
of alliance with Louis, in order that they 
might be freed from the excommunication 
with which they were threatened. 

During the same year, (942,) St. Odon came 
to Rome for the third time, to establish the 
basis of a durable peace, between Hugh and 
his son-in-law, the patrician Alberic, whose 
ambition created ceaseless ware which stained 
Italy with blood. The abbot of Cluny also 
undertook the reformation of the monastery 
of St. Elias, at Suppenton, near to Nepi, where 
he placed one of his disciples, named Theo- 
dart, as abbot. Stephen died in 943, after a 
pontificate of three years and four months, 
without having achieved any thing remark- 
able. 





THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
THIRD POPE. . 
[A. D. 


943. ] 


of his history—His quarrel with Simon, bishop 
of Capua— . 


ts death. 


diplomatist. The clergy wish a pontiff who 
has the courage to damn himself, in order to 
increase his wealth and estates; they ark 
that the popes should sacrifice themselves for 
the Christian republic, as Curtius and Decius 
did for the pagan. 

Martin the Third, scrupulous and a bigot, 
allowed the temporal power, which was ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the spiritual, 
to weaken jn his hands; hence he has come 
down to posterity with the reputation of hav- 
ing been abad pope. 

artin granted, however, great privileges 
to several dioceses, and we are assured that 
he wrote a very remarkable letter to Sicon, 
bishop of Capua, an ignorant man a 
shameless and debauched priest. The holy 
father strongly reproached this prelate for 
having given, asa fief, to his deacon, a church 
which his predecessors had granted to the 
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Benedictine monks, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a monastery. He imperiously com- 
manded him to transform this church and its 
dependencies, without delay, into a convent, 
which should be declared independent of the 
See of Capua, and should remain under the 
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direction of the monks of the order of St. 
Benedict. He also prohibited him from main- 


taining any intercourse with the young dea- 
con, who passed for his minion, under penalty 


of being deposed and excommunicate 


Martin the Third died in the year 946. 
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AGAPET THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 
Enthronement of Agapet—Profound ignorance of the 


946.] 
Council of Engelheim—Agapet 


calls Otho into Italy—Death of the pope. 


Aqarrr the Second, was a Roman by birth, 
he was chosen, like his predecessor, by the 
faction of Alberic. This ambitious patri- 
can, desirous of pursuing his credit and main- 
taming his authority in Rome, was unwilling 
to elevate to the Holy See but weak pontiffs, 
who were ignorant and incapable of governin 
temporal airs. He was, however, deceiv 
m the new head of the church, whom he 
caused to be enthroned in 946. 

The division between the principal lords of 
Italy was at ite height, and the authority of 
King Hugh, had muc diminished, since Otho 
the Great, and Herman, duke of Suabia, had 
sent euccours to Berenger to re-establish his 
power in the Roman peninsula. Agapet en- 
deavoured to reconcile Alberic and king Hugh, 
without foreseeing what would be the result 
of his negotiations. 

The first action of the pope was to establish 
Lis political rule over the churches of the em- 
pire. For this purpose he sent Marin, bishop 


of Bormazo, in Tuscany, as a legate to Otho, 
lo assemble a general council. This conven- 
ton, composed of French and German pre- 


lates, was held at Ingelheim, in the church 
of St. Remi, on the 7th of June; 948, in the 
presence of Kings Otho and Louis. Marin 
preaded over it, Notwithstanding the oppo- 
tton of the synod, the legate re-established 


in his episcopal dignity Artaud, the former 
bishop of Rheims, who had been removed from 
his see by Hugh, count of Paris. 3 

About the same time, Hadumar, abbot of 
Fulda, made a pilgrimage to Rome to inform 
Agapet of the strife which existed between 
Herold and Gerard, the archbishops of Salis- 
bury and Lorca or Laureac, who both laid 
claim to being the metropolitans of all Pano- ` 
nia. The pope wrote a letter to them, in 
which he declared that the church of Laureac 
had been the metropolitan church of all Pan- 
onia, prior to the irruptions of the Huns, but 
that the ravages of these barbarians had caus- 
ed the metropolitan to transfer his See to 
another city ; and that, since that period, Salis- 
bury had been erected into an archbishopric ; 
that, in consequence: thereof, they oceu ied 
lawfully their respective Sees, and that both 
prelates should preserve their rank and their 

iocesee He decided that jurisdiction over 
western Panonia belonged to Herold, and that 
the eastern part, with the countryof the Avari 
and Moravians, belo to Gerard. 

After having aided the interests of Berenger 
for two years, Agapet discovered that kings 
who are too powerful become the tyrants of 
the le. Hethen called the emperor Otho 
into Mtaly but before the arrival of that prince 
he was taken suddenly ill, and died in 956. 
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JOHN THE TWELFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 956.] 


Octavian, the incestuous son of Alberic and Marozia, is elevated to the pontifical See—Revolis tn 
Rome— Monstrous incests of Marozia and the young pope—History of Theophylact ri- 
arch of Constantinople, —— sixteen years— Debauchery, scandal, and desolation of the churches 
of the East and West—Wars excited by Pope John—Otho is recalled into Italy—He ts crowned 
emperor— Magdeburg erected into a metropolitan See—John revolts against the emperor —The 
Romans bring infamous accusalions against the pope—He sends embassadors to Otho—The 
emperor enters Italy—the pope flies—Council of Rome—Cardinals and bishops accuse the pre 
of f horrible crimes—The emperor orders him to appear before a council—Deposition of Pope 


> 


Tue confusion which reigned in the politi- | for money, which he soon dissipated with his 
cal government of Italy Was daily increased by minions and courtezans. Passionately fond 
the rivalries of kings and emperors: the same ' of the chase, he had collected in his stables 
strife, the same divisions, soon shone forth in| more than three thousand dogs, and almost 


the government of the church. 
In every city, bishops and abbots chosen by 


‘one prince, were soon overthrown by other : 


competitors, sustained by a new master. 
There existed no hierarchy 


in the church; 


two thousand horses, which he fed on pine- 
apples, pistachio nots, hazle nuts, dates, rais- 
ins and figs steeped in generous wines, and 
perfumed with the sweetest odours. 

It is related of him, that whilst celebrating 


inferiors oondemned their superiors, and fre- | divine service on a Holy Thursday, one o 


quently mere laymen seized upon the benefi- 
cem and were created prelates by their own 
authority. It was thus that the young Octa- 
vian, the son of the patrician Alberic, himself 
the son and laver of Marozia, became pope. 
Acoording to some authors, the new head 
of the church had. attained but twelve years ; 
others affirm that he was eighteen ; all agree 
that he was of a very tender age, and that the 
infamous Marozia had already, by a double in- 
cest, initiated him into the most shameful 
debaucheries. Intrigues, promises, and pre- 
sents, acquired for the young Octavian the pon- 
tifical throne ; and, immediately after his ele- 
vation, he dropped his own name and took 
that of John the Twelfth. 
His reign, commenced under sacrilegious 
anspices, will finish by a disgraceful fall! Ba- 
ronius draws the portrait of the infant pope in 
very strong terms. He calls him an abortion, 
and represents him as an actor who appeared 
upon a theatre, wearing the tiara, and engag- 
to play the part of the pontiff. 
At the same period, and-as if Providence | 
was desirous of exhibiting to men all the 
horror with which their crimes had inspired 
the Deity, the See of Constantinople was occu- 
pied by Theophylactus, a patriarch of sixteen 
years, who ruled over the corrupted clergy of 
the Greek church. This ambitious youth, 
sustained by a powerful female, had been 
consecrated in the presence of the legates of 
‘he Roman pontiff, and in accordance with a 
decree of election made by a cabal of infa- 
mous priests. 
Theophylactus, elevated to the highest dig- 
nity of the church, at an age in which the 
ions are in all their effervescence, aban- 
oned himself to the most criminal and dis- 
graceful actions. He consecrated neither 
priests, deacons, abl ots, nor prelates, exoept 


his grooms came to inform him that a favourite 
mare had foaled. The patriarch immediately 
suspended the august ceremony to go to the 
stables, dressed in his pontifical robes, leaving 
the people in stupor aud astonishment. It is 
affirmed, that in order to render religious ce- 
remonies more attractive, he thought of ad- 
mitting into the churches, actresses and cour- 
tezans, who should perform lascivious dances 
to the sound of music. 

Theophylactus finally met with a dreadful 
fall whilst hunting, and in consequence of it, 
expectorated blood. Notwithstanding his 
disease, he was unwilling to abandon his 
mode of life, and died of exhauatio lye 

Maimburg says of John the Terfth, “ After 

his exaltation, Octavian chan his name, 
but not his morals; for it is certain that there 
have never been priests who dishonoured the 
pontifical title by all kinds of vices and erimes 
mere than he did. God, however, permitted 
that his death should be as painful and un- 
fortunate as his existence was shameful and 
deplorable.” 
Octavian united in his own hands spiritual 
power and temporal authority, or rather 
weighed down Italy under a double tyranny 
which he could exercise without fear, being 
sustained by the satellites of his family. He 
formed the project of seizing upon the dutchy 
of Spoletto, and he marched at the head of 
an army against Pandulph, prince of Capua ; 
but the latter having been succeeded by Gi- 
sulph, prince of Salerno, John was forced to 
retreat and to sue for peace. 

Berenger, no less ambitious than the holy 
father, wished to extend his dominion over 
the people, and to treat the citizens of Rome 
as the serfs of his domains. He became so 
odious that the pope was compelled to send 
two legates, John, a cardinal deacon, and 


» 
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Azon, an officer of the church, to beseech 
Otho to come and free the Italian provinces 
from their tyrant. The venerable Valbe 
archbishop of Milan, also prostrated himse 
before the prince, claiming his protection 
against Berenger and his son Adalbert, who 
had driven him from his See in contempt of 
divine and human lawa, in order to bestow it 
on Manasseh, archbishop of Arles. At almost 
~the same moment the titulary of Amo, ad- 
dressed like complaints to the king, against 
the violence of Berenger. . : 
For twenty years Otho the Great had reign- 
ed glorious] y over Germany ; he had conquer- 
ed the Slavi and Bohemians; he had subju- 
gated revolted provinces, pacified Germany, 
and re-conquered all the kingdom of Lorraine, 
and was at last enjoying in profound 
the fruit of his numerous victories. ‘ But as 
ambition is an insatiable passion with kin 
he sacrificed the tepose of his people to the 
desire of ssing a greater empire. He 
assembled, with al] speed, a powerful army, 
and invaded Lombardy. Ail bent before him ; 
the deputies of the people, the lords and the 
chiefs of the clergy, havin assembled in Mie 
ln, declared Berenger and his son stripped 
of all their rights; Otho was proclaimed king 
of Italy, and received, according to usage, the 
iron crown and sceptre ; he then directed his 
teps towards Rome. His march was a true 
viumph. John the Twelfth, however, exacted 
from him, that before entering the Christian 
capital, he should take a solemn oath, that he 
should preserve in safety, the life and dignity 
of the pontiff, and should take no resolution 
to his detriment ; that he would maintain all 
the privileges of the Roman church, and even 
restore to the Holy See all the domains which 
had been taken from it by its enemies. 
ihe was received in Rome with extra, 
ordinar . .The entire population poure 
forth io meet him with eres of joy. The 
pope crowned him emperor, and swore on 
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clause :-—“ Saving our own power,.and that 
of our son and descendants.” 

They were then eng: with the election 
of John the Twelfth, which had never been 
done ‘canonically. The clergy and nobifity 
pledged themselves to make it regular, but on 
condition that the pontiff should publicly 
pledge himself, in the presence of the com- 
missioners of the emperor, to preserve the 
rights of the citizens. The administration of 
justice was also regulated. It was 
that the delegates of the Holy See, and of the 
empire, should make a yearly report of the 
causes which should be judged by the dukes 
or prelates. Abuses were to be laid before 
the pope, who had the liberty of immediately 
correcting them, or of permitting them to be 
corrected by the imperial commissioners.— 
This clause shows that Otho the Great re- 
served to himself definite sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over all the cities and provinces 
which he had given to the apostolic chair. 
This diploma is dated on the 13th of February, 
962. The original, written in letters of gold, 
was kept in the archives of the church. 

The emperor obtained the erection of Mag- 
deburg into a metropolitan See; and in the 
bull which was issued in regard to it, it is 
eaid : “ Otho has represented to us that after 
having conquered the Slavi, he has converted 
them to Christianity. Therefore, in order not 
to expose these people to the danger of re- 
lapeing into idolatry, by depriving them of a 
director, and to preserve them in our holy re- 
ligion, we order that the monastery of Mage 
deburg, located in Saxony upon the Elbe, and 
the nearest to these nations, be erected into 
an episcopal See, that it may govern them 
through ite euffragans. 

“In execution of a vow made by the prince 
in a battle against the Hungarians, it is also 
our will, that the monastery of Mersbourg be 
erected into an episco , but under the 
direction of that of Magdeburg, because a 


the body of the holy apostle Peter, never| single prelate cannot govern such lurge pro- 


o renounce his obedience, nor to give any 
euccour to Berenger, nor his son. The oiti- 
zens, the priests, and the lords, took the same 
cath. The new head of the empire of the 
West then restored to the church all the ter- 
ntory of which it had been deprived by the 
deposed princes. He made to the sovereign 
pontiff in particular magnificent presents of 
gokl and precious stones. He confirmed to 
i the Hol dee, by an authentic deed, the im- 
mense donations of Pepin and Char emagne, 
comprising Rome, its dutchy and dependen- 
aes, several cities in Tuscany, the exarchate 
of Ravenna, the Pentopolis, the dutchies of 
letto and Beneventum, the isle of Corsica, 
the patrimony of Sicily, and several other 
6 in Lombardy and Campania. “If 


vinces. It is also our will that the quit-rents | 
and rate tithes of all the people, who have 
been baptized through the means of the em- 
ror, or by the care of his successors, may 
be divided among the bishoprics which we 
shall erect; and we order the bishops of 
Mayence, Treves, Cologne, and Salzburg, to 
protect wit all their power these new 
churches. Finally, when God, throngh the 
zeal of Otho the Great, or his descendants, 
shall have brought into our communion the 
adjoining Slavi, it is our will that new pre- . 
‘lates, ordained by the metropolitan of Magde- 
burg, be established in the country.” This 
bull, drawn upon the 14th of February, 962, 
was not execated until six years afterwarda. 
Although Pope John appeared then very 


God puts them in our power,” he adds with | well disposed to favour the emperor, he soon 


a wise restriction. This donation was copied 
word for word from that of Louis the Good- 
natured. annexed to it Rieti, Amiterne, 
and five other cities of the kingdom which he 
came to At the end of this deed 


forgot his protestations of fidelity, through 
fear lest the prince would not be content with 
an imaginary title, and would be desirous to 
exercise his authority in Rome, as the Greek 
or Gellio sovereigns had formerly done. 


ver. 
was placed this important and remarkable | traitor John sent embaseadors to the son of 
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Berenger, who had takun refuge among the 
Saracens, to induce him to raise the standard 
of revolt, Promising him, upon the Evange- 
lists, that the Holy See would second him in 
hi# enterprises against Otho. 

The emperor having been informed of this 
negotiation, was surprised and angry: He 
however hoped that the young pontiff might 
be breught back to more favourable senti- 
ments, through the counsels of men of sense, 
and he sent some old officers of his court to 
protest to the senate of Rome against this in- 
traction of the treaty which the holy father 
had committed. 

The Italian lords, indignant at being com- 
pelled to bow beneath the yoke of a sacrile- 
gious pope who filled Rome with his de- 

ucheries and dissipation, made this reply 
to the prince : “ John the Twelfth hates Otho 
for the same reason that the devil hates his 
Creator. ‘You, my lord, seek to please God, 
and desire the good of the church and the 
state; the pope, on the other hand, blinded 
by a criminal passion, which he has conceived 
for the widow of his vassal, Rainier, has 
granted to her the government of several 
cities, and the direction of several convents; 
and to heighten the scandal, he has paid for 
his infamous pleasures with the golden crosses 
and chalices of the church of St. Peter. 

“One of his concubines, Stephenette, died 
before our very eyes, in the palace of the 
Lateran, in giving birth to a son, whom she 
declared was the pontiff’s. The sacred resi- 
dence of the popes has become, under the 
reign èf John, a frightful brothel, the refuge 
ef prostitutes. Neither Roman nor strange 
females dare any longer to visit the churche 
for this monster causes wives, widows, an 
virgins to be carried off from the very steps 
of the altar! Rich dresses, or tattered rags, 
beauty or homeliness, all alike are used to 
gratify his execrable debaucheries! The tem- 
ples of the apostles are falling into ruins, the 
rain of .Heaven inundates the sacred table, 
and the roofs even threaten to bury the faith- 
ful beneath them. Such are the reasons why 
Adalbert is more agreeable to the pope than 
the emperor.” 

Notwithstanding these terrible accusations 
of the Romans, Otho dared not yet punish the 
revolt of the pontiff; he contented himself 
with besieging Montefeltro, into which Beren- 
ger had thrown himeelf. 

John immediately sent to him as deputies, 
an officer of his court, named Leo, and Deme- 
trius, one of the principal citizens of Rome ; 
he promised to correct his faults, which arose, 
he said, from his extreme ‘youth; he com- 
plained, at the same time, that the emperor 

d not kept his promise, by compelling the 
people to take the oath of fidelity to his own 

rson, and not to the Hol e; he also 

lamed him for retaining at, his court Bishop 
Leo, and John, a cardinal deacon, two priests 
of his church. 

Otho replied to the holy father: “It is true, 
that I promised to surrender to the apostolic 
zhair, all the territory of St. Peter which 
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should fall into my power, and it is for the 
urpose of religious orming my promises 
that I desire to drive Bere r from his for- 
tress. As to the prelates Leo and John, whom 
you accuse me as retaining prisoners, [ assure 
you they were arrested when on their way to 
nstantinople, to confer with my enemies. 
They had with them Zacheus, an ignorant and 
deceitful man, whom you have made bishop, 
as well as the Bulgarian Salec, your favourite 
and minion, who were both going among the 
Hungarians to excite them against us. An 
unworthy treason, which I would not have 
believed, had I not seen with my own eyes 
the letters sealed with lead, bearing your 
name, and signed with your own hand.” 

Otho, however, determined to send to Rome 
Landohard and Luitprand, the bishops of 
Munster and Cremona, with the deputies of 
the pontiff They were received at the palace 
of the Lateran, with every demonstration of 
the most sincere friendship; but eight days 
afterwards, John sent them back with the 
bishops John and Benedict, and the treason 
was consummated. ° 

Adalbert entered the holy city with all the 
splendour of a triumph, and took possession of 

e ancient palace of the patricians. On 
learning this new perfidy of the pope, Otho 
resolved to execute a signal vengeance, and 
marched on Rome to the assistance of his par- 
tizans, who had seized on the castle of St. 
Paul. On his approach, the pope and Adal- 
bert fled, carrying with them the treasures of 
St. Peter. The emperor found the population 
of Rome divided into two camps; the vaga- 
bonds, rebbers and bandits sustained the pon- 
tiff; the honourable -citizens and the people 
had declared for him. The presence of hi 
army changed the aspect of things ; all swore 
an inviolable fidelity to the prince, and pledged 
themselves never to choose a pontiff, without 
his consent or that of his son. 

Three days after the arrival of Otho, the 
Italian and German prelates, the nobility, and 
the clergy, and people of Rome, addressed a 
request to him, beseéching him to convoke a 
council, to remedy the infinite disorders and 
evile which the church endured. Otho yielded 
to their supplications, and held a convention, 
at which were present about forty bishops, 
thirteen cardinal priests, three deacons, seve- 
ral monks, and a large number of citizens. 
When silence was proclaimed, the emperor 
summoned the pontiff, John the Twelfth, in a 
loud voice ; and as no one replied for him, he 
demanded the reasons which prevented the 
holy father from appearing before that august 
noko then spoke—t W rprised 

ishop then spoke—‘' We are surprised, 
my lord, that you ek that of which the peo- 
ple of even the remote country of India are 
not ignorant ; the crimes of John the Twelfth 
have been committed by this execrable pon- 
tiff, who glories in his infamy, in the face of 
day.” The emperor then asked if the accu- 
sations had been framed in a more precise 
manner. All the bishops and cardinals im- 
mediately rose svontaneously, and one after 
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another spoke against the , accusing him 
of being guilty of horrible impiety, of blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, profanation, adultery, rape, 
incest, sodomy, poisoning, and murder. 

Peter, a cardinal priest, declared that he 
had seen him celebrate mass, when drunk ; 
John, bishop of Narni, said he had ordained a 
deacon in a stable ; Jerome, a cardinal dea- 
con, affirmed, that at the conclusion of an 
orgy, he had led a courtezan into the temple 
and committed adultery with her on the very 
steps of the altar; and finally, a long memo- 

+ nal was read, in which all the crimes of John 
the Twelfth, were set forth: “The holy father 
was accused of having sold the episcopate; 
of having ordained children of a tender age 
priests and bishops; of having been publicly 

ity of monstrous incests with his aunt and 

ismother Marozia; of having dissipated the 

tnmony of the poor with ‘the courtezans 

inier, Stephenette, Anne, and her niece; 
of having transformed the sacred palace into 
aplace of prostitution ; of having put out the 
eyes of Benedict, his spiritual father, who 
died under the hande of the executioner; of 
having caused the subdeacon John to be put 
to death in his presence, after having mutila- 
ted him of his virility, and, would to God,” 
added the prelates, “that he had performed 
on himself this cruel operation! Finally, he 
was accused of having traversed the streets 
of Rome with a sword: by his side, a casque 
on his head, and clothed with a cuirass, and 
of having kept a pack of dogs and horses for 
the chase.” The reading of this memorial 
being finished, his old cronies, clergy and lay- 
men, declared that the pontiff drank toasts to 
the health of the dévil; that when playing at 
dice he invoked the aid of Jupiter, and that 
in his orgies he called himself the priest. of 
Venus; they aftirmed also, that he kept neither 
fatins nor canonical hours, and that he never 
made the sign of the cross. . 

As the Romans did not understand the Saxon 
which Otho spoke, he addressed the assembly 
through Luitprand, the bishop of Cremona. 
“It sometimes happens, as we know from our 
own experience, that men who are elevated 
to dignities, are calumniated .by the envi- 
cas; do not be astonished, if I am distrustful 
on hearing the horrible accusation which 

been reag by the deacon Benedict. I 

therefore conjure you, by the name of God, 
whom we cannot deceive, by that of the holy 
mother, and by the body of the holy Apostle 
Peter, in whose presence we are assembled 
Í beseech you to Jay nothing to the cha of 
the pontiff John the Twelfth, of which he is 
not truly guilty, and which has not been seen 
by men worthy of credit.” 

The clergy, nobility, and people of Rome 
exclaimed, ‘le Pope John has not committed 
the abominations which the deacon Benedict 
has read, and others still more horrible, may 
St. Peter not deliver us from our sins! May 
we remain for ever laden with anathemas, and 
may the Lord place us on his left hand at the 
day of the last judgment 1» There came into 
the council, soldiers of the prince, who de- 
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clared that they had seen the holy father, his 
sword in his hand, and his casque on his head, 
escorting his courtezans, and preceded by cars 
bearing away candelabras, crucifixes, chalices, 
and the consecrated cruets and censers. The 
emperor replied.—“ Every soldier of my arne y 
is an unexceptionable witness; I believe all, 
and besides, do I not myself know that John 
has become guilty of perjury towards us, by 
his alliance with Adalbert? We will, however, 
hear his defence before condemning him.” 
The prince sent him this letter: ‘“ We bave 
come to Rome, most holy father, for the 
service of God, and when we demanded 
from the priests the cause of your absence, 
they brought against you horrible accusations. 
Clergy and laity have alike accused you of 
sacrilege, extortions, homicides, and abomina- 
ble incests. They have declared that you 


-drank wine to the love of the devil, and that 


you have invoked in your orgies the gods who 
presided over the debaucheries of the Pagans, 

e pray you to come at once to justify your- 
self before us; and if you fear the violence of 
the people, we swear that we will cause your 

erson to be respected, and that nothing shall! 
e doné against you contrary to the canons.” 

The pontiff having read this letter, contented 
himself with the following reply, which he 
addressed to the council: “I learn that you 
wish to choose another pope; if you persist 
in this design, I excommunicate you in the 
name of the all-powerful God; so that you 
have no power to go into an election, nor to 
celebrate mass.” And priests have been in- 
sensate enough to be willing to re-establish 
the memory of John the Twelfth, and to main- 
tain, that after having fulminated his bull of 
excommunication, this execrable head of the 
church could not be deposed from the ponti- 
ficate!!! 

The convention, whose power fanatics pre- 
tend to contest, judged, however, that it could 
overthrow from the chair of St. Peter, the 
monster who profaned it; but before the ren- 
dering of the sentence, he was cited to appear 
before the council. The following is the syn- 
odical letter, which was addressed to him: 
‘Most holy father, you have not yet replied 
to the emperor Otho, and you have nos sent 
deputies to explain your defence. Are you 
willing to give us the motives for so doing. 
We consent to recognize your authority, if 
you come among us to justify poureelf ; but 
if you refuse to give us lawful excuses, we 
will despise your excommunication, and will 
hurl it back on you; for Judas had received 
equally with the other apostles, the authority 
to bind and loose; but after his crime, he 
could only bind himself.” 

Adrian, a cardinal priest, was charged to 
carry this second citdtion, which remained 
like the first, without a reply; the fathers 
then assembled the third time, and Othe 
opened the session in the following discourse : 
“We have waited for John to put our charges 
against him in form; as we now know that 
he will not come, we beseech you to examine 
into his oondact. Whilst he was oppressed 


~~ 
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by Berenger and Adalbert, our rebellious sub- 


jects, he sent deputies into Saxony, beseech- 
us, in the name of God, to come and 


n deliver Italy and the church from the two 


tyrants who desolated them. You know 
what [ did. Forgetful, however, of the fidelity 
which he had sworn in this very place, he 
brought to Rome the traitor Adalbert; he re- 
volted against my troops, and the minister of 
peace became the captain of war, clothed 
with his cuirass and his casque. Let the 
council pronounce its judgment! I have 
finished.’ 

A bishop replied in the name of all: “We 
declare, my Jord, that for a great evil, there 
must Le an extraordinary remedy. this 
execrable pontiff only injured himself, we 
should tolerate him! But as his frightful 
example perverts all Christendom, we be- 
seeéch you, O magnanimous emperor, to drive 
this monster from the holy Roman church, 
and to place in his stead a man who sets an 
example of wisdom and virtue.” 

The prince replied: “ Be it so.” 

Such was the decree which de 
the Twelfth, from the pontifical 
year 963. ° 

Several ecclesiastical authors maintain, that 
a pope could not lose his sovereign authority, 
how great svever may be his crimes; to think 
the contrary, they eay, is the most culpable 
of heresies. But admitting to the letter the 
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vice-deìty. of the pontiffa, who will be willi 
to believe for a Paane, that God confided 
the care of his church to a man like John the 
Twelfth, who was worthy of being the rival 
of Heliogobalus? Do not the most robust 
faith, and the blindest fanaticism, revolt from 
the idea of such a morality? What! a rob- 
ber, a murderer, an incestuous person, wor- 
thily to represent Chriet upon the pontifical 
throne! Can hə excommunicate the vic- 
time of his infamous crimes, since religion 
willa, commands sot We will avow that this 
execrable doctrine shocks our mind ; it is re- 
puguant to the most depraved conscience ! 
hen one sees such monsters as John 

Twelfth, seated on the apostolical chair, it is 
impossible to believe that the divine spirit is 
incarnate in the pontiffs ; for it would then be. 
that humanity would reject Christianity itself 
as an anti-social religion, as its fundamental 
dogma would re upon the most profound 
Vainly do the cardinal Baronias, 
Platinus, Father Maimbourg, and the ter 
part of ecclesiastical historians avow that the 
church was then governed by unworthy popes. 
This confession 1s not sufficient to justify the 
institution of the papacy; on the contrary, it 
condemns it, since it corroborates this truth, 
that men elected and consecrated pontifis, 
have surpassed in their dissoluteness all that 
was most hideous in the material doctrines of 


paganism. 





LEO THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND. THIRTY-SIXTH 


POPE. 


[A. D. 
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Election of Leo the Eighth—Conspiracy against Otho—The Romans attack the German guards 
—The conspiracy conguered—The generosity of Otho. . 


Arrrr the deposition of John, the ‘bishops 
having assembled anew jn council, chose as 
pontiff, the venerable Leo, a man of approved 
merit and virtue. The emperor assented to 
this election which was made in the midst of 
the acclamations of the assombly. 

The new pope was a Roman by birth; he 
was conducted by the cardinals to the palace 
of the Lateran in pomp, according to custom, 
to undergo the trial of the pierced chair; he 
was then ordained in the church of St. Peter, 
the clergy, nobles, and people, taking an oath 
of fidelity to him. 

His election being completed, order was 
every where restored; and Othd, believing 
that he had nothing more to fear from the 
Romane, who had received’ him with such 

t demonstrations of respect, nor from John 
the Twelfth, who had lost all his authority in ! 
the holy city, determined, as a measure of 
relief to the citizens, to send his army into | 
winter quarters in Ombria, and only to retain 
about himself a few troops who formed his 


body guard. But he soon discovered how 
little he could rely on the fidelity of the 
priests; for those very persons who had im- 
plored his aid against Berenger, were the first 
to conspire against his person. | 

John the Twelfth, seconded by the partizans 
whom he had preserved in the city, excited 
discontent among the people; spread abroad 
writings, accusing the council which had de- 
posed him, of having been guilty of an out- 
rageous heresy, of having contemned the 
ecclesiastical law, of having reversed the de- 
cisions of the fathers, of having violated the 
canons contrary to all justice, and finally, of 
having trampled under foot all laws, human 
and diviné. To himself alone, he said, it 
appertained to convoke lawfully the clorgy 
the nobles, and the people of Rome; to 
alone pertained the power of judging a , 
how abominable soever he might be, as 
synod of Sinuessa held during the reign of 

ope Marcelinns, and that of the Italian and 
ultra-montain prelates held in the church of 
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ft. Peter, undor Charlemagne, hast decided. 
He called Leo the Eighth, an anti-pope ; the 
emperor a perjured tyrant, and he devoted 
them both to 
as tho bi cardinals, deacons, pnests and 
lords who assisted at that sacrilegious 
assembly. He gave permission to the faithful 
to fall upon them and strike them with the 
sword, or put them to death by poison in ao- 
cordance with the authority granted by St. 

Peter to him, John the Twelfth, the true pon- 
tif canonically chosen, ordained, consecrated, 

enthroned by all the faithful. He warn- 
ed the Romans, that God had stricken the 
execrable Otho with blindness, who 
placed himself in their hands with a handful 
of soldiers; he commanded them to be- 
siego him in his palace, to massacre him 
without pity. 

Ih order to give more force to their declama- 
tions, t nts of the were igal o 
gold to the eoclesiasticn, rand ewer hat 
on his return, John would divide with them 
the gold which he had carried off in his re- 
treat. Secret hatred, disa pointed ambition, 
and above all, the insatiable avarice of the 
clergy, induced a large number of priests to 
unite with the conspiracy. The populace, led 
on by fanaticism, seconded theiy projects of 
rebelliodf, and on the 2d of January, 964, on 
a signal given by the belle of the ehurche 
the clergy assembled in and marche 
in order of battle towards the bridge of the 
castle to surprise the emperor. 

Informed of the revolt by the noise of the 
seditious, Otho advanced to meet them at the 
head of his faithful Germans, and seized upon 
the entrance to the bridge, where he arrested 
the Romans. After a slight resistance, the 
priests became alarmed, and fled in such dis- 
order, that a panic spread among the rebels. 
In their endeavours to escape, they fell one 
upon another and remained exposed without 
defence to the fury of the soldiers. 
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man 
had | His ai wasa just punishment 


Fortunately Leo the Eighth left the palace 
at the very moment and arrested the carnage; 
on the next day, the generous Otho grante 


e execration of men, as well. to him the pardon of the guilty, on condition 


that the Romans would give him an hundred 
hostages, chosen from among the most influ- 
ential persons of the city, and that they should 
take a new oath of allegiance to him. 

At the same time, he learned the news that 
the castle Monte Feltro, the last fortress of 
Berenger, after a long and disastrous siege, 
had been compelled to surrender at discre- 
tion. Berenger was sent a prisoner into Ger- 

where he died eight days afterwards. 
j for the violence 
whieh. he had wished to exercise towards the 
princess Adelaide, widow of Lothaire, count 
of Paris and duke of France, to force her to 
marty his son. Adelaide, to free herself from 
his persecutions, had placed herself under 
the protection of Otho the Great, and he, 
through a condemnable ambition, not onl 
consented to protect her, but even marrri 
her, although fe knew perfectly well that she 
had been defiled by the embraces of Hugh, 
the father of Lothaire, before her marriage, 
and even since her widowhood. After all, it 
is but of little consequence to a king whether 
he espouses a courtezan or not, provided she 
has provinces for her dowry! Otho took her 
for his wife, because, independent! of the 
great property he acquired by her, his mar- 
riage with her furnished to him a pretext for 
laying claim to several French and Italian 
dutchies, which she claimed as the heritage 
of her first husband. 

Otho, regarding Italy as entirely pacified, 
prepared to set out to join his army in Ombria, 
and restored the hostages to the Romans, 
hoping by this act of clemency to attach to 
himeelf the affections of the clergy. But he 
had scarcely passed the walls OF the city, 
when a conspiracy was already on foot against 


ithe prince and pontiff. 





JOHN THE TWELFTH REINSTATED BY A REVOLT. 
[A. D. 964.] a“ $ 


The Roman women organize a new rerolt against the emperor—John a second time usurps the 


Holy See—Cabal of the 
arms of his mistress—Refiections on his 


Tux adulteresses and courtezans of Rome 
impatiently desired the re-instajlation of John 
the Twelfth upon the Holy See. They went 
about among the taverns, distributed bounti- 
fully their gold, abandoned themeelves to dis- 
gusting orgies with vagabonds and bandits, 
in order to augment the number of the parti- 
zans of John the Twelfth. They were soon 
enabled to form an army out of the vagabonds 
of Italy, and this infamous pore returned in 
triumph to Rome through Dorean gates, 
whilst the venerable Leo secretly escaped 
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iff—His cruelttes—He is surprised tn adultery, and slain tn the 
—* debauchery. 


yond the ramparts, in order to shun the ven- 
geance of his cruel competitor. 

John the Twelfth was scarcely installed in 
the palace of the Lateran, when he called to- 
gether a council, and the same prelates who 
prosoribed him, gave utterance to new accla- 
mations before the body of the apostle St. 

eter. 

The pope, surrounded by bacchantes with 
dishevelled hair and his hideous satellites, 


rose from his seat and pronounced the followe 


be- | ing discourse : “ You know my dear brethren, 
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that I was torn from the Holy See by the vio- 
lence of the emperor; the synod also which 
bsence, and in contempt 

of ecclesiastical customs and canons, should 
be at once anathematized; you cannot re- 
ize as your temporal ruler, him who pre- 

t impious assembly, nor as your 
spiritual guide, him whom you elected pope.” 
All these shameless priests replied, ‘“ We 
committed a prostitution it favour of the 


you held during my a 
sided over 


adulterer and usurper Leo.” 


“Do you wish to condemn him?” inquired 


the pontiff. ‘ We do,” replied the priests. 
John 


ordain in our 


ordained Leo one of the officers of our court, 


heophyte, leader, acolyte, subdeacon, dea- 
con, priest, and finally, without putting him to 


any proof, and contrary to all the orders of 
the fathers, has dared to consecrate him to 
our episcopal See? What do you think 
of the conduct of Benedict, bishop of Porto, 
and of Gregory, of Albano, who blessed the 
usurper ?? 

The assembly replied, “ Let them be sought 
out and brought before us; if they are dis- 
covered before the expiration of our third 


sitting, they shall be condemned with the, 


anti-pope, in order that for the future, none of 

officers, neophytes, judges, or public peni- 
tents ehall be rash enough to aspire to the 
higheet honour in the church.” 

‘The pontiff then pronounced the sentence 
of condemnation against Leo the Eighth. He 
declared him deposed from all sacerdotal 
honours, and from every clerical function, 
with a threat of a perpetual anathema, if he 
should endeavour to re-enter the sacred city. 
He then caused the prelates, who had been 
ordained during the pontificate of Leo, to ap- 
pear before him, clothed in their copes and 
stoles of priests, and wrote upon a parch- 
ment which was given to them, ‘“ My father 
having nothing himself, could not lawfully give 
me any thing.” After this they were de- 

ded and replaced in the rank which they 
feld before the usurpation of Leo. 

On the next day, the recond of the sitting, 
Benedict of Porto, and Gregory of Albano, 














added: “ Can prelates ordained by us, 
pontifical palace? And what 
do you think of the bishop Sicon, whom* we 
consecrated with our own hands, and who has 
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who had been seized in their palaces, were 
brought before the fathers. They were each 
of them compelled to read these words: “I, 
whilst my father was living, consecrated in 
his place, Leo an officer of the court, a neo- 
phyte and a perjured man; I did it in opposi» 
tion to all the ordinances of the fathers and 
the customs of the church.” 

John then continued: “ As for those who 
have aided the neophyte with money to pur- 
chase the grace of God, we condemn them to 
lose their rank in the church, if they are 
priests or deacons, and we excommunicate 
them if they are monks or laymen. We or- 
dain, that for the future, the inferior shall 
never take away the rank of a superior. Wp 
prohibit monks from leaving the places in 
which they have renounced the world, and 
we pronounce against the guilty the penalty 
of excommunication.’ 

The council, coincided in all the wishes of 
the pope. On the next day, the third of the 
session, Sicon was condemned for contumacy, 
and the prelates who had been degraded dur- 
ing the preceding sittings, were re-instated in 
their sees in consideration of their submission. 
The pontiff, to justify the irregularity of this 
action, quoted the example of Stephen the 
Third, who had been degraded and re-elected 
by the bishops named by Constantine. Thus 
terminated thie saturnalia. 

The holy father then caused them to cut 
off the right hand of the cardinal deacon John, 
and the tongue and nose of Azon, and two fin- 
gers of his right hand. 

John the Twelfth did not long survive this 
new triumph. He was surprised one night by 
a Roman lord, in the arma of his wife, and the 
husband, in his rage, struck him so violently 
on the head, that he fractured his skull. The 
holy{father was then carried senseless to the 
patriarchal palace, and died eight days after- 
wards, on the 20th of March, 964. The priests 
spread a rumor that John had been fighting 
with the devil. 

This abominable priest soiled the chair of 
St. Peter for nine entire years, and deserved 
to be called the most wicked of all the popes. 
Platinus, however, says, that there have been 
popes even more wicked than John the 


welfth. 





BENEDICT THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 964.] 


Election of Benedict the Fifth—Otho returns to Rome—Siege of the holy city—Famine in Rome 
—Evxile and death of Benedict. 


Wet persuaded that having drawn the 
sword against a prince, we must cast away 
the rd, the Romans persisted in their 





revolt, and in contempt of the oath of fidelity 
which they had taken to the 
vated to the Holy See, Benedict, a cardinal 


emperor, ele . 
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deacon «f the church. An immense concourse 
of people assisted at this election, and all 
swore to defend the pontiff against the power 
of Otho, or to die with arms in their hands. 

Benedict the Fifth, a Roman by birth, and 
& man very commendable for his knowledge 
end his virtues, was enthroned without obsta- 
cle, the emperor being occupied for the mo- 
ment with the si Camerino. 

But, ae soon as he was apprised of the re- 
volt of the Romans, Otho quickly raised the 
blockade, and marched with banners display- 
ed, and without stopping, until he arrived be- 
neath the walls of the holy city, or rather of 
that frightful Babylon of the A ypse. His 
troops invested it on all sides, intercepted the 
communications, and prevented any one from 
leaving the place. 

Encouraged by Benedict, the people coura- 
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geously sustained the rigours of a si and 
combatted valiantly in defence of their fire- 
sides. It is related that the po meelf, 
clothed in his pontifical habit, with a battle 
axe in his hands, mounted the ramparts, and 
from the top of the walls lanched anathemas 
upon the assailants, and beat back the enemy 
who mounted to the assault. Otho, on his 
side, pressed the siege with vigour, and famine 
soon desolated @ome. The people then dis- 
covered their e diminishing with their 
strength. The city surrendered at discretion 
and opened its gates to Otho and Leo the 
Eighth, on the 23d of June, 964. 

enedict was exiled to Hambu , where he 
died of chagrin, and thus was finished all 
the trouble of which the infamous John the 
Twe.fth was the author. 





LEO THE EIGHTH REINSTATED BY THE EMPEROR OTHO. 
: [A. D. 964] 


The council of Rome—Ceremonies for the deposition of Benedict—Decree in favour of the empe- 
ror—Reflecttons on the servility of the pope towards the emperor—Leo permits the bishops o) 


Bavaria to marry—His 


Brcome master of Rome, Otho. forced the ; through terror, fell upon his knees, demandin 


citizens a second time to recognize Leo the 
Eighth as their pope. 

The pontiff -irnmediately convoked a coun- 
cil, composed of the Roman, Italian, and Ger- 
man lords and bishops, in the palace of the 
Lateran. Benedict the Fifth, clothed in his 

ntifical habit, was brought before the pre- 

tes who had consecrated him ; and the arch- 
deacon, Cardinal Benedict, one of those apos- 
tates who had three times broken their oaths, 
dared to insult him in his misfortune, by de- 
manding from him by what authority and 
nght he had clothed himself in the pontifical 
habit during the life of the venerable Leo. 
“Dost thon not remember, usurper,” added 
the unworthy archdeacon, ‘that thou united 
with us in choosing for our head, the venera- 
ble Leo, after having rejected the abominable 
John from the church? Canst thon deny the 
cath taken by thee to the emperor here pre- 
sent ? ly: hast thou sworn that never 
wouldst thou and the other Romans elect and 
ordain a pontiff without the consent of the 
magnanimous Otho, or of the king his son Y’ 

Benedict grew pale whilst listening to these 
questions, put in a threatening tone; the fear 
ofa terrible punishment seized on his soul; 
he fell on his knees in the midst of the coun- 
cil, and exclaimed in a lamentable tone: 
“Pardon me, my brethren; I have sinned; 
have mercy upon me.” The prince, moved 
by the sight, besought the assembly to make 
no effort againet his life; he only asked that 
they should interrogate him upon the accusa- 
tions of simony and rebellion. 

The unfortunate pope, his miid troubled 


pardon from the emperor, Leo the Eighth, an 
the bishops ; finally, in the midst of his so 
he acknowledged himself guilty; he lai 
down his pallium, and held out with a trem- 
bling hand, the rod or pastoral baton which 
they had placed init. Leo took it, broke it in- 
to several pieces, and showed it to the people ; 
he then made the accused extend himself on 
the earth, and took off his cope and stole, ex- 
claiming: “ We deprive the usurper of the 
Holy See of the pontificate and priesthood ; 
and we only grant him his life, through regard 
to the sovereign who has replaced us on our 
throne.” 

After this judgment, Benedict was driven 
from the council. They were then occupied 
in making a decree, by which the holy father, 
the clergy, and the people confirmed to Otho 
and his descendants, the right of choosing their 
successors in the kingdom of Italy; of making 

ntiffa, and of giving an investiture to pre- 

ates. They finally decided, that in future 
no election of pope, bishop, or patrician could 
be made without the consent of the emperor. 

In this deed, the holy father excused him- 
self by the example of Pope Adrian, who had 
granted to Charlemagne, with the dignity of 
patrician, the ordination of the Holy See, and 
the right of nominating to vacant prelateships. 
The right of investiture became, 1n after ages, 
the subject of Jong contests between the tem- 
poral sovereigns and the spiritual heads of the 
church, who reclaimed the freedom of elec- 
tions. It is, however, certain, that even be» 
fore the time of Charlemagne, the consent of 
the Greek emperors was necessary for the or- 
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dination of the bishops of Rome, as all histo- . 
rians attest. After the seign of Otho the Great, 

the elections were not preoisely taken away 
from the people and the clergy, but were sub- 

ject to the control of the emperor. 
prelate died, his cross and ring were carried | 
to the prince, who. bestowed them on him 
who shoul take possession of the benefice; 


When a | 


| 
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Fourth, whose he sustained against Ser 
roe ie Seven. 1 we wished fo refute the 
writings of Baronius, it would be sufficient to 
observe, that the reasons with which he com- 
bats the authenticity of the act of Adrian, are 
completely erroneous. He maintains, that in 
one of his capitularies, Charlemagne leaves to 

and the people the free election of 


the clergy 
the new titulary could not be consecrated by | their bishops ; but thie capitulary attributed 


his metropolitan, until after he had gone 
through this formality. The other ecclesias- 
tical offices were conferred by the bishops of 
the diocese, unless the prince wished to pre- 
sent one of his favourites; and it was even 
sufficient for kings to recommend one of their 
subjects, that by virtue of this recommenda- 
tion he might be provided for on the first va- 
sancy. Thus did the emperors of the West, 
and particularly the three Othos. 
Notwithstanding numerous incontestable pre- 
cedents, the cardinal Baronius has undertaken 
to prove the.falsity of the two acts of Adrian 


| of April, 965. 


to the great emperor, is, on the contrary, that 
of his son Louis the Good Natured, as the 
learned and conscientious Father Simon has 
ved in the second volume of his Councils. 

e act of Adrian, cited more than an hundred 
and forty years after a decree made by Leo 
on the same subject, is still found in Gratian, 
although the writings of that historian were cor- 
rected and falsified by Gregory the Thirteenth. 
Leo the Eighth, having no longer a com- 
petitor, governed the church for a year and 
four months longer; he died in the beginning 
During his reign, the court ot 


the Firat and Leo the Eighth; he declaimed | Rome authorized the bishope of Bavaria to 


with much bitterness 
bert, whom he acc 


inst the monk Sige- | marry; a remarkable fact, which has since 
of fabricating these | been kept in the back ground by all the ado- 


pieces, to favour the emperor Henry the! rers of the Holy See. 


were Nf 


JOHN THE THIRTEENTH, THE 
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ONE. HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 


EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 965.]« 


Enthronement of John the Thirteenth—Revolt of the Romans—The pontiff is driven from his 
See— He assassinates Count Rofredus, one of his enemies—Otho returns tnlo Italy—Punishment 


fe 


the rebels—.A miracle in Poland—History of the conversion of the Poles—Fanaticism of 
Mieczislas—Roman priests invade Poland and subjugate it to the Holy See—Conversion 
‘Hungarians—T wo women change the religion of Poland and H 

venna—Metropolitan church of Magdeburg—Bishopric of Prague— 
the virgin of Bohemia—The pope sends legates to Constantinop 


image wt of Ra- 
ilgrimage of Mlada, 
e—Contempt of the Greeks 


` Jor John the Thirteenth—The emperor N: tcephorus creates new archbishops in Italy—Dunsian, 


archbishop of Canterbury—Christening of 


Oruo the Great, not having been able to | 
gain the affections of the Romans by mildness, 
caused them to fear his always victorious | 
arms ; thus, after the death of Leo the Eighth, 
they dated not proceed to a new election, 
without the permission of the emperor. They 
accordingly deputed to him Azon and Marjin, 
bishop of Sutri, to intreat him to name a 
pontiff, The prince received the envoys with 

nour, and satisfied with the deference shown 
him, permitted the Romans to raise to the 

ntifical See, a man of their choice, exacting, 

wever, that the election should take place in 
the presence of his commissioners, Oger and 
Linzon, bishops of Spires and Almona. The 
bishop of ‘Narni was elevated with one ac- 
‘cord to the Holy See, and was consecrated , 
under the name of John the Thirteenth ; he | 
was a Roman, and the son of a bishop, also 
named John. 


From the very commencement of his reign, | at Capua. 


the new pope treated ihe very first citizens 


ells—Death of John the 


hirteenth. 


with so much haughtiness, that he drew upon 
himeelf their enmity, and was driven from 
Rome. 

This fact is related in different ways b 
authors; some affirm that Rofredus, count o 
Campania, and the prefect Peter, seconded 
by the chiefs of the corporations, arrested the 
pontiff, confined him in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, and from thence sent bim to Capua, 
where he passed eleven months in exile; but 
Maimbourg, after having eulogized the irre- 
proachable conduct and purity of morals of 

ohn the Thirteenth, assures us that the go- 
vernor of Rome, the principal magistrates, and 
the tribunes of the people, or the captains of 
quarters, wished to draw the pope into a re- 
volt against the sovereign authority, and that 


on his refusal to join them, he was driven 


from the city, and constrained to 
with count dulph, his friend, w 


Soon after, the holy father employed some 


e refuge 
dweit 
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banJits of Calabria, who asesssinated Count 

Rofredus, his avowed enemy, and whom the 
Romans had made their leader. The death 
of the consul, and the defeat? of Adalbert, 
whose t were cut in pieceson the banks 
of the Po, by Burchard, a lieutenant of Otho 
ihe Great, gave the finishing blow to the re- 

on. 

The Romans having lost their leaders, and 
being unable any longer to count upon Adal- 
bert or the Lombards, were seized with 
terror at the news of the approach of the 
emperor, who the Alps with the in- 
tention of punishing them severely for their 
revolt ; they hastened to recall John the Thir- 
teenth, aud to re-instate him on the pontifical 
throne, hoping that he would place himself 
between them and the wrath of the sovereign ; 
bat they were deoeived in their calculation. 

Otho, on his entrance into Italy, seized the 
bishop of Placenza, and the Lorfbard lords, 
who had declared themselves for Adalbert, 
and sent them prisoners into Germany ; he 
then advanced towards the holy city, where 
they were celebrating the festival of Christ- 
mas. All the citizens were in consternation 
and affnght, for the emperor, justly irritated 
at their perfidy, had declared that he would 
refuse then? a new pardon. In fact, after the 
festival was concluded, he hung a dozen of 
-the principal citizens, and abandoned the pre- 
fect Peter to the pontiff. 

John, instead of interceding for his people, 
yielded to all his rage against the unfortunate 
vicum who had been given up to him. He 
cat off the noee and lips of the unfortunate 
prefect, and caused him to be fastened by his 

r to the horse of the equestrian statue of 
Constantine. By the orders of the pontiff, 
the executioners defiled his face with human 
excrements ; he was then stripped of his gar- 
ments and placed backwards on an ass, hav- 
ing emall bells attached to ita head and sides. 
In this state, he was led on and whipped by 
the public executioners through all the streets 
of the city, and cast, all bloody as he was, 
nto an horrible dungeon. John the Thir 
teenth, then caused the dead body of the 
count Rofredus, whom he bad caused to be 

assassinated, to be disinterred, as well as that 

of Stephen, the keeper of the robes. They 

were trampled under foot in the public place, 

drawn throngh the mire, and finally cast into 
common sewer. 

The ernelties of the head of the church 
armed Otho, who put an end to these bloody 
executions. The prince only exacted that the 
Romans should it to laws capable of con- 
straining them to obedience. For this pur- 
pone, he made new decrees to replace the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, anid the ordinan- 
ces of the emperer of the Franks cave way to 
à severe and martial legislation. 

Whilst Italy was groaning beneath the des- 
potism of the popes, onfortunate Poland was 
openmg the gates of its cities to the priests 
who had gained the confidence of Mieczislas, 
the duke of those countries. It is said that 
this prince was born blind, but that when he 
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was seven years old, and his head was shay 

in accordance with the customs of that pedple, 
he suddenly obtained his sight. His met 
transported with joy at so extraordinary. ax, 
event, immediately conducted the child inte 
the saloon in which the fords of the province 
were assembled. These, astonished by such 
a prodigy ent to seek ont the moet renowned 
soothsayers, who declared that during the 
reign ot Micezislas, Poland would be illumi- 
nated by a great light. 

The reigning duke bestowed great care on 
the education of his son, who ¢ucceeded him 
in the year 964. Notwithstanding the pre- 
dictions of the soothsayers, the commence- 
ment of this reign did not answer the expecta- 
tions which had been conceived of it. The 
new duke was defeated in all his wars with 
his neighbours and, moreover, he neglected 
the administration of public affairs, and passed 
all his days in feastings, and his nights in the 
arms of his concubines. As the prince, weak- 
ened by excess, was threatened with im 
tency, he published through all his states, that 
those who should point out to him the means 
of having an heir, should be generously re- 
warded. Immediately some priests, who were 
already scattered throngh Poland, hastened to 
his court, presented themselves to him as ma- 
gicians, and assured him, that he woukt cer- 
tainly have a son, if he would abjure n- 
ism, dismiss the courtezans who crowded his 
palace, and espouse a Christian wife. The 
German princes, whose states adjoined his, 
sustained these monks with all their credit, 
and soon after, Mieczislas, superstitious, as 
are all ignorant people, sent an embassy to 
Boleslas, the king or duke of Bohemia, to 
ask from him in marriage, his daughter Dam- 
brawca. 

This monarch replied to the embassadors, 
that it was impossible for him to accept the 
proposals of their master, because Christians 
could not ally themselves with idolaters; but 
that if he would consent to be baptized, and 
to introduce the religion of Christ into his 
kingdom, the princess should be cheerfully 
given to him. Mieczialas yielded to the 
wishes of Boleslas, and even before his mar- 
riage, permitted the Roman missionaries to 
preach the Gospel to his people ; he however 
deferred hie conversion until after his union 
with the beautiful Dambrawea, who had the 
glory of converting him to Christianity. 

The duke soon became an ardent p 
tor of the new faith; he burned all the shrines 
of the false gods, confiscated the property of 
the unfortunates who remained attached to 
their ancient belief, and even barned some of 
them. The pope, who had brought about by 
his intrigues, this ha y conversion, hastened 
to send legates into Poland, to subjugate the 
new people to his See. He two arche 
bishops, one at Gnesna, the other at Cracow ; 
he established seven bishoprics, several col- 
legiate churches and abbeys, and filled the 
country with monks and priests. All these 
begging slaves were commissioned to l 
upon these countries an extraordinary 
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hered to the orders of the pontiff, and 
even assigned large tracts of land ior the sup- 
port of the new churches. Dambrawca gave 


the necessary vases and ornaments for divine 
service. The fanaticism of the prince, on one 
side, and the avarice of the clergy on the other, 
soon despoiled the nobility and people in 
favour of the court of Rome. 

At the same time, Gaisa, or Geisa, prince 
o’ Hungary, having heard of the beauty of 
Adelaide, the sister of Mieczislas, became 
enamoured of her, from the portrait he had 
ssen of her, and sent to ask her in marriage. 
The request of the monarch was to, 
and soon the young wife, as ardent for religion 
as the duke, her brother, persecuted her hus- 
band, to induce him to abandon ism. 
At first, the prince resisted her requests, but 
finally, worn out by her entreaties, or rather 
yielding ‘to her threats, he consented to be 

ptized, and the Gospel enlightened Hunga- 
ry. Thus the beauty cf two women, effected 
in a few days, what popes and emperors for 
eight centuries had been unable to achieve. 

After having established his authority in 
Rome on a durable foundation, the emperor 
Otho, accompanied by the sovereign pontiff, 
set out to visit the principal cities of Tuscany 
and Romagna, as far as Ravenna. When they 
arrived in this last city, they convoked a 
council, at which were assembled several 
bishops of Italy, Germany, and Gaul. The 
convention met in the church of St. Severus. 

The fathers confirmed the judgment ren- 
dered against Herold, the archbishop of Salz- 
burg, who had been deposed by the preceding 
popes, and condemned to have his eyes put 
out. This unworthy priest had despoiled the 
churches to enrich his mistresses. He had 

iven the treasures of the poor to ns to 
uy their protection; he had conspired with 
idolaters against the emperor, and had revolted 
inst his rule; and finally, he had placed 
himself at the head of a troop of brigands, 
who laid cities under contribution, and mas- 
sacred travellers. 

An holy bishop, named Frederick, had been 
elevated in his place by the lords of Bavaria, 
and the clerg of the province; but as He- 
rold, théugh blind and deposed, continued to 
say mass and carry the pallium, John the 
Thirteenth was obliged, in order to give va- 
- lidity to the election of the new relate, to 
excommunicate a second time all the adher- 
ents of the condemned. They then occupied 
themselves with erecting Magdeburg into a 
metropolitan See, or rather with confirming 
that which had been done in 962. They also 
ruled several points which interested the Ro- 
man church, and finally, Otho confirmed the 
donation which had already been made to 
the Holy See of the city and exarchate of 
Ravenna. 

The emperor, desirous of assuring the con- 
version of the Slavi, which was his own work 
and at the same time perform an- act of 
clemency, brought out of the monastery of 
Weisec burg a dependancy of the diocese of 
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Spires, the prince Adalbert, his old enemy 
whom he had confined there, and nominated 
him to the See of Magdeburg. 

Adalbert thén came to Rome to seek the 
pallium. The holy father not only granted it 
to him, aathorizing him to have the govern- 
ment of the abbey of Weissemburg, but con- 
ferred on him several important privileges, 
He made him primate of Germany, and ele- 
vated him in dignity to the same as 
the metropolitans of Cologne, Mayence and 
Treves. He conferred on him the right of 
sitting among the cardinal bishops of e, 
and the power of ordaining twelve priests, 
seven deacons, and twenty-four cardinals, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Latin church. 
Finally, he made him metropolitan of ail the 
nations of the Slavi, beyond the rivers Elbe 
and Sale, and permitted him to found bishop- 
rics in the cities of Cisi, Misni, Mersburg, 
Brandenburg, Havelburg, and Posnam, de- 
claring all those bishops to be suffragans of 
Adalbert. 

John the Thirteenth placed all these de- 
crees, in form, in a syu He then sent the 
new prelate to take possession of his See.— 
Guy, bishop of St. Rufinus, and the- libra- 
rian of the Roman church, and the cardinal 
Benedict, were designated to enthrone him 
in his See. The „pepe clergy, and princi- 
pal citizens of eburg, received their 
metropolitan with submission, and confirmed 
his election. 

About the same time, Boleslas, the duke 
of Bohemia, died, leaving as the successor to 
his kingdom, a young son, whose mildness 
and virtue caused him to be surnamed the 
Good, the better to distinguish him from the 
vices and ferocity of his father, who had been 
called Boleslas the Cruel. The new duke of 
Bohemia was a sincere Christian. He pro- 
tected strangers, and solaced the unfortunate 
as much as the qdious priests who had invad- 
ed his kingdom permitted him. 

During his reign, his sister Mlada, surnamed 
the Virgin of Bohemia, made a pilgrimage to 
Rome. The sovereign pontiff, rendering hom- 
age to the purity and great knowledge of this 
princess, blessed her, consecrated her an ab- 

ss, and changed her narne to that of Mary. 
He gave to her the rule of St. Benedict, the 
pastoral baton, and letters for the duke of Bo- 

emia. ‘Your sister,” he wrote to Boleslas, 
ps asked our consent for the erection of a 

ishopric in your principality. e return 
thanks to God. who thus permits his church 
to extend itself among all nations. We con- 
sent that the church of the Martyrs, St., Vitus 
and Venesclas, should be erected into an 
episcopal See, and we permit the church of 
St. George to become a convent for nun 
submissive to the rules of St. Benedict, 
intrusted to the government of our dear 
daughter Mary. 

«I however, blame you for having followed 
until this time, the ritual of the B iane, or 
Russians, and for having employed the idiom 
of the Slavi in your prayers. future I de- 
sire you to take for a bishop one who iac- 
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quainted with Latin literature, and who is ca- 
ble of guiding our faithful of the church of 
hemia.” 

In order to conform with thię bull, the duke 
hastened to choose as bishop of Prague, a 
Saxon monk named Ditmar, who was conse- 
crated by the metropolitan of Mayence, and 
enthroned amid the acclamations of the peo- 
ple and the ecclesiastics, 


In the year 968, the young Otho, who had | 


been already associated in the empire, was 
crowned emperor of Italy by John the Thir- 
teenth; and at the; request of Otho the Great, 
the poatiff sent nuncios to Constantinople, to 
ask for him in marriage, the daughter of Nice- 
phorus Phocas. But, ae the pope in his let- 
ters, gave to Otho the title of emperor of the 
and called Nicephorus but emperor 
of the Greeks, the latter rejected the request, 
and replied to the holy father: “How great 
is your insolence, barbarian priest, who dares 
thus to treat the sovereign of the world? How 
is it that the sea has not swallowed up the 
vessel, and the embassadors who carry such 
a blasphemy? Our fear now is, that we shalb 
not be able to find a punishment sufficiently 
terrible to punish your insolent nuncios, those 
rs, those miserable slaves, covered with 
sacerdotal ; and if we consent not to 
put them to death, it is because we should 
regard ourselves as defiled, if our hands shed 
sach abject blood.” ' 

The envoys of the Western church were 
cast into prison, until the emperor should 
take known his decisions. But Luitprand, 
who had been deputed by his sovereign on 
the same business, finally obtained an audi- 
ence of the patrician Christopher, and asked 
for merey to the legates. 

This eunuch said to him: “You should not 
think ill of it, that we retain those bad priests 
in prison, that we may punish the insolence 
of the bishop of Rome, {if indeed we ma 
thas qualify a man who has declared himself 
the protector of the son of Alberic, the apos- 
late, adulterer, sacrilegious and incestuous, ) 
him whom you call John the Thirteenth, an 
who has dared to address to our master, let- 
ters in which he calls him the emperor of the 
Greeks! The insolence of your pope equals 

ignorance; he does not know then that 
when the magnanimous Constantine trans- 
ferred the imperial throne to Byzantium, he 
carried with him all the senate and nobility, 
and left at Rome only slaves, fishermen, cvoks, 
and the obscure populace.” 

Luitprand replied: ‘SThe pontiff, John the 
Thirteenth, instead of wishing to offend Nice- 
phorus Phocas, thought that he was begtow- 
ingon him an agreeable title; for the Greek 
emperors having renounced the manners, 
garb, and language of the Latins, he sup- 
posed that the name of emperor of the Ro- 
mans would displease him; but in future, he 
will c the address of his letters.” 

This skilful reply tempered the indignation 
of the Greeks. Nicephorus and his brother, 
themselves replied to the emperor Otho. The 
officer having the superintendence of the pa- 


lace, was instrueted to write to the p - 
threatening him with severe anishmeny if 
he did not correct himself. They were uns 
willing even that the poor nuncios f the 
Holy See should be the bearers of this reply, 
and it was intrusted to Luitprand, wl. ins 
forms us of all these particulars, in the barra- 
tive which he has left of his embassy to 
Constantinople. 

The emperor of the East then orderet the 
patriarch to erect Otranto into a primacy and 
no longer to permit them to celebrate divine 
service in the Roman language in Apulia and 
Calabria, because, eo he said in his decree, all 
the Latin bishops are simoniacs, adultere. 
and apostates. Upon the express request o 
the prince, Polyeuctus sent to the bishop of 
Otranto, letters, in which he declared im 
a metropolitan, with power to consecrate 
bishops to the Sees of Turcico, Gravina, Tri- 
cario and Acirentola. On his part, John the 
Thirteenth made two archbishoprics in the 
southern part of Italy, which, until now, had 
never had any other metropolitan See than 
the city of Rome. 

Capua became a superior See, which was 
confided to John, the brother of Prince Pan- 
dulph, and Beneventum, in consideration that 
the body of St. Rartholomew reposed there, 
or rather on the recommendation of Pandulph, 
who was also the lord of that city, became an 
archiepiscopal See, which was submitted to 
the authority of Pandulph himself. John 
sent the pallinm to him, and granted to him 
the right of choosing ten suffragans, on 
the express condition that his successors 
should come to be consecrated by the pope. 
A council held at Rome in the year 969, 
passed these decrees, and the bull which pro- 
mulgated the election was subscribed by 
the pontiff, the emperor, and twenty-three’ 
bishops. 

The chroniclers relate a singular miracle 

rformed on one of the lords in the train of 

rince Otho, who was possessed of a devil. 
This unfortunate man, in his paroxysms of 
fury, tore his face and bit his arms and hands 
with his teeth; the emperor, deeply grieved 
by the state of his favourite, ordered that the 
demoniac should be presented to the pontiff, 
in order that he might place around his neck 
the famous chain of St. Peter. The po 
placed several chains in succession upon the 

ssessed, which were made like that of St. 

eter’s, which produced no effect ; but as soon 
as the true one tonched him, a thick smoke 
issued from the body of the demoniac, fright- 
ful cries were heard in the air, and the demon 
was driven from his residence. Thierry, 
bishop of Metz, who was one of the witnesses 
of the miracle, was so enthusiastically im- 
pressed with the power of the apostolic chain, 
thet he cast -himself upon the young lord, 
seized the relic, and swore he would never 
surrender it unless they cut off his arm. The 
holy father, who had directed all this jugglery, 
consented to leave with the prelate the rings 
of it, which he held in his hand, in order to ' 
put himself beyond the yach of unfavourgble 


interpretations, if the same miracle were 
not ] produced with the rings as with the entire 
n. 
At this period, the venerable Danstan, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had censured one of the 
most powerful lords of England, and had ex- 
communicated him on account of his marriage 
with a relative. The king himself could not 
moderate the severity of the prelate, who de- 
olared the favourite of the king excluded 
from the communion-of the faithful, until he 
should renounce his criminal union. The 
then had recourse to the sovereign pontiff, 
who sold the apostolic letters, which enjoined 
on the English prelate to receive the earl into 
the charch, and to admit him to the holy table; 
but the obstinate Dunstan replied, “When i 
see the sinner repent I will obey the po 
until then, no man, no matter what his dig- 
nity, shall prevent me from keeping the law 
of God.” It would appear that the supreme 
er of binding and loosing, or the pontifical 
mnfallibility, was not admitted by the metro- 
politan of Canterbury, and the earl was 
obliged to separate from his wife, in order to 
obtain re-admission to the church. 
John the Thirteenth introduced the singu- 
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lay custom of blessing or baptizing bells. R 
is pretended that this usage was anterior te 
his reign, but we find no trace of it before 
him. It is then certain that the church owes 
to him this abuse of the most august of its 
sacraments, as the inecription on the 
bell of St..Johm in the Lateran, to which he 
gave his name, irrefatably testifies. 
According to some legends, this bell, after 
having been baptized, acquired the spintual 
virtue of putting demons to flight when the 
seized upon the bodies of the faithful. 
monk of Monte Cassino affirms, that he was 
a witness of one of these singular exorcisms. 
“Tt was at the time of afternoon prayers,” he 
says, in his legend, “a young girl was con- 
ducted by her mother to the church, and as 
of t 
porch, the bell sounded to call the Komans to 
prayer. I saw this poor girl then fall into hor- 
rid convulsions, and I perceived the spirit of 
darkness escape from the extremity of her 
garments, under the form of a newly bom 
infant, which suddenly disappeared.” 
‘ John the Thirteenth, died on the 6th of 
September, in the year 972, after having oc- 
cupied the pontifical chair almost seven years. 


WAP 


BENEDICT THE SIXTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY: 


NINTH 


[A. D. 


POPE. 
973.}. 


Death of the emperor Otho—Troubles at Rome—Crescentius endeavours to re-establish the forms? 


freedom 


Historians fix the date of the death of the 
emperor Otho, on the 7ih of May, 973. He 
assisted at matins and mass on the same 
day, but at vespers, after the Magnificat, he 
fell, struck with a fit of apoplexy. The lord 
who surrounded him, immediately hasten 
to his assistance; it was, however, too late; 
the emperor had already entered eternity. 
Otho reigned twenty-six years as king of 
Germany, and eleven yoursas emperor of Italy. 
Endowed with incredible activity, and great 
military talents, he joined to these qualities a 
consummate prudence and wisdom, which 
recalled the recollection of the illustrious 
Charle e. Like him, he beld in his hands 
the destinies of Italy, and Rome had been 
conquered by his always victorious armies. 
Scarcely had he descended to the tomb, when 
ambition of all kinds exhibited itself in the 


holy city; but the party of Centius or Cre- | bad 


aeentivs, soon ruled all the others, beonuse he 
rallied round his flag the friends to the liberty 
of the people. 
This courageous man had coneeived the 
thought 


Bomen republic. He sammoned the citizens 
te anhe and deliberated with them over the 
mengaree necessary jo be taken to exesute 


of re-establishing the old | wished 


— Benedict opposes the designs of the conspirators—Tragical death of the pope. 


their noble project. All recognized the ne- 
cessity of overthrowjng the new pontiff, who 
was the creature of the emperor, and that the 
people might regard themselves as freed from 
the oath of fidelity which they had taken, 
they decided to put him to death. In conse- 
quence of this, Crescentius, at the head of a 
troop of soldiers, forced the pontifical palace, 
seized the person of the pope 
the court-yard, of the palace and strangled 


, led him into 


m. 
Benedict the Sixth was a Roman by birth, 
and the son of Hildebrand. His morals were | 


infamous, and several writers assure us, that 
his tragical death, which followed a few days 
after his pompous elevation, was a just pun- 

etn or al the crimes sof his life. c 
i applaud the re ican Cre- 

scentius for avag delivered ko ) 
pope. Besides, this bloody execotion 
could not have been approved of as lawful, 
unless it could be -just Aed by the necessity 
in which the Roman je found them- 
selves of freeing themselves from e pontiff who 
i to exercise an odious tyranny over the 
holy city. We must also take into account 
the barbarity of that period, in which violent 
means were considered the mosat natural if 
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they would insure the success of an enterprise. 
Notwithstanding this act of severe justi 
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triptic sentiments which actuated him, and 
or the divine plan which he had formed of 


Crescentias is none the less entitled to the} freeing Rome from the oppression of kings 
admiration and gratitude of posterity for the | and popes. 
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BONIFACE THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH 
POPE. . 
(A. D. 973] 


One of the assassins of Benedict the Sixth named pope 


—Ambitious and cruel character of the 


new pontiff—He ts driven from Rome—He sells the treasures of the church—He takes refuge 


at Constantinople—He returns to Italy. 


Ox the very spot on which Benedict was 
rangled, in the midst of the cries of death 
and the noise of arms, a priest, the execrable 
Francon, dared to proclaim himself sovereign 
pontiff of Rome. The new pope first trampled 
under foot the dead body of his predecessor, 
he then hastened to the palace of the Lateran 
and placed the tiara on his criminal forehead ; 
he was enthroned under the name of Boniface 
the Seventh. . 

Francon was of the basest origin, being the 
son of a courtezan and 2 deacon named Fer- 
mtus. Ambitious, vindictive, and cruel, his 
fe had been one long succession of infamies. 
[t was he who advised the conspirators to as- 
tassinate Benedict the Sixth, and he dared to 
cause himself to be consecrated in his place. 
He did not, however, long enjoy the fruits of 
his crimes. The leaders of another party, 
the connts of Toreanells, who were also am- 
itious 0 ing the soverei wer in 
Rome, as the marquisses of Tuscany, their re- 
latives, had before done, declared a furious 
War against him, and pursued him with so 
much bitterness, that he was obliged to flee 


from Rome to escape the poignards of assas- 
sins. Bat before quitting the holy city, Boni- 
face seized the trefsures of the church of St. 
Peter; then flying like a robber, he soon 
reached the sea side, and embarked for Con- 
stantinople. 

In the East, his gold and his promises 
gained to his views the courtiers of Zimisces, 
who by their counsels determined this prince 
to take up arms against Otho the Second. 
The Greeks made a descent on Apulia and 
Calabria, which they conquered, while the 
emperor was engaged in an unfortunate war 
aguinst King Lothaire. 

Boniface, in order to pay the expenses of 
his table, and support his mistresses, publicly 
sold in the streets of Constantinople, the 
sacred ornaments, the holy pyxes, the per- 
fume boxes, the chandeliers, and even the 
crucifixes. Finally, after several months of 
scandalous and impious conduct, he dared to 
return into Italy, in the train of the Greek 
troops, and we shall soon see him employing 
simony, and murder, in order to remount the 
pontifical throne. |e 
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DOMNUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
FIRST POPE: 
{A. D. 974.}- 


Election of Domnus the Second—Obecurity about his pontificate—Mayeul, abbot of Cluny, refuses 
the papacy Corruption of the cler "The imion of the bishop of Verona of the ect jastics 
of that period—Uncertainty as to the death of Domnus. 


Arter the flight of Boniface the Seventh, 
the ty of the counts of Tuscanella placed 
ont ly See the priest Domnus, a Roman 
by birth. Thin pope, it is true, did nothing 
remarkable j bat it is also true, that we can 
not reproach him with disgraceful actions ; an 
(or this period of corruption, the silence of 
authors mast for an eulogy on the sove- 
reiga pontifis. Several writers place Domnus 
“Veet thoa a 

OL. 


the Sixth and Boniface the Seventh ; and some 
do not even count him among the popes. We 
suppose that he only governed the church a 
short time, and that he performed no impor- 
tant act during his pontificate. 

Before the election of Domnus, St. Mayeul, 
abbot of Cluny, refused the apostolical throne, 
which was offered him by the emperor Otho 
the Second, and the empress Adelaide, the 
mother of that prince, an example of humility 
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traly Christian, and which one admires the 
more, inasmuch as it so rarely presents itself 
in the history of the church. 
It is related, that on returning from a pil- 
gtimage tc Rome, Mayeul and all his com- 
panions were attacked by some Saracens, who 
took them all prisoners, and loaded them with 
chains. The holy abbot was treated with 
great severity, and confined in a frightful 
tto, with irons to his feet; he only looked 
or death, and addressed ardent prayers to 
Heaven, when he had a vision, in which an 
angel appeared to him, who predicted to him 
a speedy deliverance, The next day, on rising, 
his chains fell off, as if by a miracle, and he 
left the grotto. The barbarians, astonished 
at this prodigy, dared no longer to maltreat 
him and contented themselves with keeping 
him among them until he had paid his ransom 
which they had fixed at a thousand pounds o 
ver. 

Mayeul hastened to sead a messenger to 
his convent of Cluny, with the following let- 
ter: “To my lords and brethren of Cluny, 
Mayeul, unfortunate and a captive. The tor- 
ments of Belial have surrounded me, the pains 
of death have enveloped me. Now, then 
send if you please, the ransom for me an 
those who are with me.’? This letter having 
been carried to Cluny, produced extreme 
affliction among the monks. They sold all 
the ornaments of the church, collected to- 
gether all the treasures of the community 
and finally got together the enormous sum of 
a thousand pounds of silver. The holy abbot 
was then freed, as well as all those who were 
taken with him.. 

But the Saracens were soon punished for 
the sacrilege they had committed in touchin 
the anointed of the Lord. William, duke o 
Arles, excited by the hopes of booty, pursued 
the infidels, routed them, and seized on the 
money which they had received. The duke 
preserved the treasure, and only sent back to 
the monastery the books of the abbot. 

It was some months aftet this event, that 
the emperor Otho and the empress Adelaide 
brought St. Mayeul to their court, and be- 
sought him to accept the pontifical tiara. 

e man of God asked for one day for re- 
flection ; and having prayed, a divine revela- 
tion fortified him in the resolution to refuse 
this supreme honour. He replied to those 
who urged him to accept it: “I know that I 
am wanting in the qualities necessary for so 
high a mission. To represent God upon earth, 
to be infallible like him, is not in the power 
of so weak a sinner as I am. I should live 
poor and humble; besides, how can I rule 
those Roman prelates from whose manners I 
am as far removed as from their country ? 
My abbey is already a burthen too heavy for 
me. 

The clergy then was much more corrupt 
than in our days. The following is the opi- 
nion entertained by Rathier, bishop of Veron 
ef the ecclesiastics: “ When I was transferr 
to the bishopric of Liege, a bishop blamed this 

-nslation as reprehensible and punishable 
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by the canons, whilst he himself was abancsa- 
ed to excess in drinkiug, and his nights 
in orgies with women; during the day, he 
followed the chase,and never appeared in his 
church. 

“I have seen two metropolitans dispute at 
the end of a debauch at table; the one re- 
proached the other for his quarrelsome dispo- 
sition and the murders which he had commit- 
ted; the other retorted on the former in his 
turn, for having poisoned the husbands, and 
kept three women at once. Of these two pre- 
lates, the one had committed adultery before 
his ordination, the other, after his consecra- 
tion, had embraced three women. 

“ But we should not be surprised at finding 
no one worthy of the prelateship; for if a 
man who is a perjurer, a drunkard, and 
addicted to prostitutes, is placed upon the 
apostolical throne, how can we carry com- 
plaints before his tribunal? The popes dare 
not condemn those whose sentiments are in 
conformity with their own. Behold then 
where comes the contempt in which the laws 
of the church, and even the Gospel itself ìs 
held! How can we consider ìt useful to ob- 
serve ecclesiastical rules, when we see the 

ntiffs violating the holiest precepts of the 

viour ? 

t The bishops and archbishops traverse the 
public places with their hunting dogs; eqn- 

ucting their concubines, and striking their 
servants with blows of clubs, and when their 
treasury is empty, they sell absolutions in 
public, and add hypocrisy to the ignoble 
scandal of their debauchery. Should we then 
be astonished that the people are no longer 
touched by the teachings of Holy Scripture, 
‘when they see the ministers of God acti 
thus contrary to the morality of Christ ? 

‘The people ridicule excommunications, be- 
cause we do not fear them ourselves, although 
we do not cease to merit them for our shame- 
lessness, our incontinence, and our disgrace- 
ful excesses. Of all Christian nations ours 
possesses the most immodest prelates, from 
the use which they make of spiced ragouts 
and prepared wines. In Italy, one is called a 
priest as soon as he has shaved his beard and 
the crown of his head, and then they murmur 
in the church some prayers, with the inten- 
tion of pleasing the women rather than God.” 

Rathier made useless efforts to correct the 
priests of his diocese. All the ecclesiastics 

ept openly in their houses, women of plea- 
sure, or young Neapolitans, the diegrace of 
humanity; and when the holy prelate wished 
to invoke the laws of the emperor and the 
canons of the church to oblige them to send 
away these prostitutes ard abominable men, 
they represented to him, that poverty was 
sole cause of the shameful commerce which 
they maintained. In fact, the prelate of 
Verona having taken an exact izance of 
the state of the revenues of the clergy of his 
See, discovered that their bad division pre- 
vented them from being sufficient for the 
wants of the priests. who rendered 
the least services received considerable sums, 
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and the infirm ecelesiastics would not admit 
me reBlamations, u I waited for the death of 
m ecessor, ied the great dignita- 
rie to them, to enjo that which I now 
have; do you also wait for mine.” 
Rathier wished to execute the canons, but 
they opposed the custom to him. Then, the 
pious prelate, in his holy wrath exclaimed, 
“T have received from the synods the power 
of correcting that which is done contrary to 
the rales of the fathers, and yet I cannot re- 
form any abuse. I do not see among you, 
but bigamists, concubine keepers, seditious 
reons; perjurers, apostates, usure om- 
es and Mirenkaris. Your children, are all 
bastards, and your depravity is the cause of 
, the ruin of my people. 
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“ How can I punish a layman for the crime 
of adultery, perjury, or robbery, when I am 
compelled to tolerate ignorance and depravity 
among my ecclesiastics? You do not even 
know the creed of the apostles; but to make 
up for it, you understand perfectly what usury, 
prostitution and sodomy can produce.” 

These quotations give but a feeble idea of 
the frightful disorders, and inconceivable de- 
gradation of the clergy of the tenth century. 

Nothing certain is known of the death of 
Domnus. Was he dethroned by his successor 


‘and sent into exile? This version is probable. 


Or did he finish his days in the honours of the 

ntificate? We know not. Be it as it may, 

e disappeared from the Holy See, and from 
history, towards the year 974. 


—— * 


BENEDICT THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 


Benedict chosen if by the counts of Tuscanella—Irre 
—— the Second marches on Rom? at the 
emperor e fights the Greeks—TIs wounded by a poisoned arrow—His fitghi— 


ope Benedict. 

Attuoves Boniface had returned into Italy, 
nd was en in re-assembling his par- 
tizans in order to mount upon the throne of 
the church, he was unable yet to overcome 
we competitor, Benedict, bisho £ Sutri, who 
was proclaimed soverei: nti e part 
of the counts of Tuscanella, All ihe lenders 
of party had yielded, or been banished from 
Rome. Violent seditions, however, broke out 
from time to time in the holy city, and threat- 


ened the precarious power of Benedict the 
Seventh. 
The new pope, having obtained the con- 


frmation of his election from the emperor, 
look energetic measures against the rebel- 
lous priests, and drove the seditious, and the 
ageats of Boniface entirely from Rome. 

Daring his reign, Benedict remained shut 
7p in the palace of the Lateran, with his rela- 
ures, the counts of Tuscanella; and we are 
induced to believe that his morals were simi- 
lar to those of the clergy of that period.— 

ry, however, preserves an indulgent si- 
lence ‘in rd to debaucheries which did 
not attract the attention of the people. 

After the death of St. Adalbert, the metro- 
potitan r Magdeburg, Gisler, who had been 
fore d from the chair of Mersburg, 
asked the vacant See from the em 
recompense for his services. prince 
granted it to him, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that the translation of the new arch- 
bishop should be canonically authorized by 
Benedict the Seventh. 


The pontiff, knowing that Gisler did not 
ccenpy the bishopric since the See of Mers- 


` 


ror, as a | pared 


974.) ‘ 
election of Gisler, Onc of 
ad of his army—Cruel feast o 
the death of 


burg had been taken from him by Hildebrand, 
dared not confirm this new election without 
the approval of the clergy of Rome. A synod 
was consequently convoked to decide the 
question; but the judges, gained over by the’ 
gold of the prelate, pronounced, contrary to all 

w and usage, that Gisler could take posses- 
sion of the diocese of Magdeburg. 

In the following year, Otho, on the news. 
that the Greeks had made a descent into 
Apulia and Calabria, whieh they had seized, 
resolved to pass the Alps and drive from Italy 
these allies of the unworthy Boniface. He 
concluded, promptly, an advantageous peace 
with Lothaire, and invaded Lombardy at the 
head of numerous troops. After having chas- 
tised the seditious lords, and re-established 
his authority over the cities of Lombardy, the 
emperor went to Rome, under the pretext of 
assisting at the festival of Christmas, but in 
reality to succour the pope, who feared the 
vicinity of the Greeks and the intrigues of 
Boniface. 

Otho, recollecting that the emperor, his 
father, had never been able to tame the Ro- 
mans, but through terror, determined to fol- 
low the same example; and, in accordance 
with the advice of the holy father, he pre- 
at the Vatican a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, to which he invited the grandees of 
Rome, the magistrates, and the deputies of the 
neighbouring cities. Otho at first laboured to 
inspire his guests with joy. Perfumed wines 
were po out in profusion ; exquisite dishes 
succeeded each other, without interruption, 
on the table, and the brightest gaiety shone 
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on every face. Then, upon a signal from the 
prince, troop of soldiers soddenly entered 
their bande, and three guards placed. them. 
ir an s m- 
selves behind each guest. A tacle ao 
strange filled their hearts with fright, and the 
drèad increased when an officer of the , 
displaying a long list, called out in a loud voice 
the unfortunate men who were destined for 
' the executioner. Sixty victims were led from 
the banquet-hall, and pitilessly massacred. 

- During this butchery, Otho and the pope 
preserved the same amenity in their words 
and gestures. They pl their guests in 
the best wines, and pointed out to them the 
most delicious dishes. But the frightful image 
of death was before all eyes, and their faces 
` remained icy with terror. At length the horri- 
ble banquet was concluded. 

This Machiavelian cruelty produced terri- 
ble consequences to the emperor. After hav- 
ing levied new troops in Rome and Beneven- 
tu, to strengthen his army, he entered Apu- 
lia, which submitted to him without resist- 
ance. Elated by success, he penetrated 
without opposition into Calabria ; but he was 
there stopped by the Greeks and Arabs, who 
had concentrated all their forces in the inte- 
rior of the province, and who advanced to 
meet him. The two arniies met at Basen- 
tello, a village situated on the sea shore, and 
the battle commenced. Scarcely, however, 
was the signal for combat given, when the 
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Italians, and especially the people of Bene- 
ventum and Rome, took to flight, in order to 
av Ives for the massacre of their 
fellow citizens at the banquet of the Vatican. 
The disorder spread into the ranks of the 
Germana, who were stationed behind the van 
of the battle; the Greeks and Arabs sor- 
rounded them without difficulty, and all the 
old German hands were cut to pieces. 

Otho only escaped death by a disgraceful 

ight ; he cast himself into a fisherman’s toat, 
which he found by chance; and, as he en- 
deavoured to gain the deep sea, he was 
wounded by a poieoned arrow, which, it is 
said, Boniface the Seventh, who fought with 
the Saracens, himself shot at him. He died, 
in consequence of his wound, a year after this 
bloody defeat. ` 

Benedict the Seventh did not survive the 
prince a long time; he was struck, beyond 


doubt, by the same hand that had stricken 


down the emperor, and the pontifical throne 
became vacant on the 16th of July, 984. 

Some ecclesiastical writers have eulogized 
Benedict ; but, historians whoee authority is 
incontestable, assure us, that during his reign, 
simony and debauchery were held in honour 
in the holy city, and that they even sold the 
nght to seats in the churches, from whence 
has arisen the traffic in chairs in the charches, 
which has been perpetuated to our own time, 
and still brings in immense revenues to the 
clergy. - 


` 
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JOHN THE FOURTEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
THIRD POPE. œ» 


[A. D. 


984.] 


Election of John the Fourteenth—Return of Boniface to Italy—He subsidizes partizans in Rome 


—John the 
of historians about John the Fourteenth 


Six days after the death of Benedict, the 
bishop of Pavia, whom the emperor Otho the 
nd had made the chancellor of Italy, 
was chosen Pope, and enthroned under the 
name of John the Fourteenth. But Boniface, 
who was in the environs of Rome, supposing 
that it would be easy to overthrow the new 
pontiff before he was firmly seated on his 
6, sent his emisearies every where, distribut- 
ing money to his partizane, and finally got to- 
gether a troop of bandita, who proclaimed him 
- absolute master of the city. 

John the Fourteenth was arrested in the 
palace of the Lateran, and cast into the dun- 
goon of St. Angelo. Boniface then deposed 

im ; and, after four months of confinement, 
he condemned the unfortunate man to perish 
of hunger. By the order of the usurper, the 
deed body of John was even exposed on the 
drawbridge of the fortress, that no one might 
aave doubts about his death, and to intimidate 


Fourteenth arrested and confined in the castle of St. Angelo- Hts death—Opinions 


the partizans he might still have, or who were 
attached to the emperor. 

Maimburg, in the first book of his histo 
of the fall of the empire, says, that truth 
should lead us to judge favourably of a man 
who was not convicted of any crime ; and his 
opinion is, that John the Fourteenth had great 
virtaes and eminent qualities for these times 
of ignorance. 

Platinus, on the other hand thinks, that the 
incapacity and tyranny of the pontiff had 
alienated from him the greater part of the 
citizens, and that it was the hope of being en- 
abled easily to overthrow, from the Holy See, 
a despot who had caused himself to be exe- 
crated by all the citizens, during a- reign of 
eighteen months, which determined Boniface 
the Seventh to return to Rome. Besides, if 
John the Fourteenth had been really virtuous 
and disinterested, it is probable he would 
have refused the papacy, for he could not 
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rant how difficult it was to re- ; command the Christians of all kingdoms, to 


bave been 


concile the duties of the Christian with the exi- | dis 
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, at their caprice, of their property, 


gencies of this fatal dignity, especially at a | their persons and their belief; to regulate the 
period in which the popes ‘were sovereign | mind and the will of all men, in order that all 
masters, absolute despots, and pretended to | should labour and produce for them alone 


ar. 
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BONIFACE THE SEVENTH RE-INSTALLED BY A PARRICIDE. 
Re-installment of Boniface—His crimes and debaucheries—His death—His dead body ts cut by 


swords and and dragged through the 
—The wee oes not count fin g 


Tue cruel Boniface, whom ancient authors 
call through derision Maliface, after having 
pat to death Pope John, remounted the ponti- 
fical throne. He no longer preserved any 
measures in his conduct. Murders, judicial 
assassinations, poisonings, succeeded each 
other without interruption in the holy city. 
Fnends and enemies had alike to fear his 
rengeance ; the one because they had opposed 
his pretensions, the other bécause their ser- 
tices were to be paid. Even the neutral were 
condemned to death for not having taken sides. 

Whilst blood was flowing in a through 
the streets of Rome, the walls of the palace of 
the Lateran were re-echoing the obscene songs 
of his courtezans or minions, until finally, after 
an abominable reign of eleven months, at the 
conclusion of a horrible debauch, Boniface the 
Seventh died suddenly, from an attack of apo- 
plexy, according to some ; or from the effects 
ofa very violent poison, according to others. 





JOHN THE FIFTEENTH, THE 


streets of Rome—John the Roman chosen pope 


among the supreme pont ffs. 


This news spread through Rome, excited 
transports of joy ; all the inhabitants, the lords 
and the priests crowded to St. Peter’s; they 
tore the dead body of the pope from its coffin 
disfigured it with blows of the sword and 
dagger, and, finally, the hideous corpse was 
despoiled of its shroud and dragged through 
the mire to the place at which stood the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, where 
it was hung up by the feet. During the night 
some priests detached it, and buried it in 
harte without the city, to prevent its being 
cast into the common sewers. 

The calm being re-established, John, the 
son of Robert, and a Roman by birth, was 
chosen pontiff. He occupied the Holy See 
for four months, and died towards the end of 
the year 985, before having been consecrated. 
It is on this account that the church does not 
reckon him in the number of the popes. 


A 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 


. FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 986.] 


Election and consecration of John the Fifteenth—His character—Crescentius wishes to re-establish 


the Roman repu 


blic—He seizes on the tower of Adrian—The 
demands aid from Otho the Third—The Romans recall John the 


flies from Rome—He 
Fiheenth— Affair of Arnold 


of Rheims—-Complaints of King Hugh against Arnold—Letter ftom the suffragans of Rheims 


against their archbishop—Violent conduct of the 


ter from King’ Hugh to the John the 
E Emei ‘Mouson— Speech of Gerbert—He ts excommuntcated 


Arnold re-installed in his archbishopric—Reflections on this scandalous 
ticulars of Adalbert of Prague—Signal miracle—Canonization of St. U 


See of Rhetms——Council of 


the Fifteenth. 


Joux, the son of Robert, being dead, another 
pontiff, named John, was chosen, who was the 
fifteenth of that name. He was a Roman by 
birth, the son of a priest named Leo; he was 
consecrated on the 23d of Apnl, 986. In the 
course of his reign the new pope showed 
gteat courage, or rather an unmeasured ambi- 
tion, which enabled him to surmount all ob- 
stacles and all difficulties in maintaining the 
nghts of the Holy See. 


— Writings of Gerbert agatnst him—Let- 
ifteenth obstinatety maintains Arnold tn the 
the pope— 


air—Stran a 
ric— Death of Sin 


Scarcely was he enthroned, when Crescen- 
tive, one of the principal lords of Ital , who 
then filled the place of consul, excited a re- 
volt in the holy city, for the purpose of re- 
placing the absòlute and tyrannical gnvern- 
ment of the pontiffs by a new republic. Having 
assembled his partizans beyond the Tiber, he 
distributed arms, harangued the people, and 
attacked the strong tower of Adrian, which 
he seized without striking a blow. This tower 
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was for a long time called the castle of Cre- 
scentius, in memory of this event, and in the 
ead changed its name for that of the castle 
of St. Angelo. 

John the Fifteenth, fearful that Crescentius 
should inflict on him the same treatment 
which he had done to his p edecessor, es- 
caped from Rome and retired into Tuscany, 
from whence he wrote to Otho the Third, be- 
seeching him to come to the aid of the Holy 
See. The proposals of the pope were favour- 
ably received, and the prince immediately 
commenced assembling his troops. The re- 
volted, who apprehended with reason the 
arrival of the German troops, whose entrance 
into Rome had already been signalized by 
bloody executions, sought to appease the pon- 
tiff, and proposed to recognize his soverei 
authority, if he would consent to return to t 
holy city, unaccompanied by strange troops. 

ohn eagerly accepted the offer; he, how- 
ever, exacted hostages for his personal safety 
and took all the means he could to guard 
against a new rebellion. The inhabitans gave 
him a pompous reception, and Crescentius 
himself was obliged to quit the city and 
abandon his generous projects. 

At this period Charles, duke of Lerrain 
was at war with Hugh Capet, the usurper o 
the crown of France, and the first king of the 
infamous race of the Capetians ; the archbishop 
of Rheims, Adalberon, died, and Hugh hoping 
to gain the friendship of Charles, and to bring 
about skilfully an advantageous peace, gave 
the vacant archiepiscopal See to the natural 
brother of his enemy. But his policy was at 
fault ; for as soon as Arnold was seated firmly 
in his See, he surrendered the city of Rheims 
to his brother, and took up arms against Hugh. 

To arrest the baneful consequences which 
such a treason might have, the king resolved 
to take a terrible vengeance ; before, however, 
undertaking anything, he wrote to the 
to inform-him that a council of French bishops 
was about to assemble to judge the metropo- 
litan Arnold. But Herbert the Third, count 
of Vermandois, anid the brother-in-law of 
Duke Charles, had already been beforehand 
at the court of Rome, and the pontiff was 

ined to the side of Arnold, when the em- 

assadors arrived in the holy city. 

The suffragans of Rheims wrote at the 
same time to the Holy See, to testify the 
horror with which the treason of their supe- 
rior inspired them. They thus expressed 
themselves: “Although Arnold is a son of 
the church of Laon, it is none the Jess true 
that he drove away the former prelate, to es- 
tablish himself in the episcopal See. He 
then seized upon the temporal power in the 
diocese of Rheims, and sold us to his 
brother, in contempt of the oaths which he 
took upon the altar, under the pretext that 
oaths can only bifid subjects, not sovereigns. 
Finally, siace his consecration, the faithful of 
the diocese have been deprived of directors, 
und die without receiving confirmation or the 
episcopal blessing. 

“We beseech vou then most holy fat ter to 
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condemn him whom we have all co: demned, 
and we trast you will aid, with your supreme 
authority, the deposition of this traitor and 
apostate.” 

This letter evidently demonstrates that the 
suffragans of Rheims did not suppose that the 
pope had the right to judge this cause at Rome 
to which the parties had not appealed, an 

on 


that thus it ap rtained to them e to pro- 
nounce a decision on the very 8 ton W. 
ault. 


the guilty man had committ 

The deputies of the king and clergy of 
France were very badly received at the court 
of Rome. John the Fifteenth, who had sold 
his protection to the count of Vermandoi 
irritated that the envoy of Hugh Capet 
not made him any present—refused even to 
hear them. Vainly did the commissioners go 
three times to the of the Lateran and 
remain three days without the gate to obtain 
a reply to their letters; the pontiff remained 
inflexible, and they were obliged to seturn to 
France, without having obtained an audiente. 

No matter what entreaties or menaces were 
made to the pope, for eighteen months he 
obstinately preserved an absolute silence on 
the affair of Arnold. Finally, King Hagh ob- 
tained possession of Laon, to which Duke 
Charles and his brother retired. 
caused the latter to be conducted to the city 
of Rheims, in order that he might reply. to 
the French prelates as to the crimes of which 
he was accused. ` 

Gerbert has left us a very detailed account 
of what took place in this assembly. At the 
first sitting, the authority of the council, and 
the authority which the king of France had 
to convoke it, were canonically established ; 
at the second sitting, Arnold was convicjed 
of the crime of lese-majesty. This unworthy 
prelate, in order to save his life, then plead 
guilty, and declared that he renounced the 


pe | episcopal power. By this avowal he solemnly 


approved of the decision of the fathers, and 
the power of their tribunal ; he restored to the 
king his ring and pastoral baton, and despoiled 
himself of other marks of his dignity, that 
they might be given to his successor; 
then read with a loud voice, in the presence 
of the bishops, the act of renunciation, which 
had been formed upon the model of that af 
Ebbon. This declared in substance, that he 
acknowledged himself unworthy of the epis- 
copate, that he renounced all ecclesiastical 
dignities, and asked that another bishop should 
be elected in his place ; he finally finished by 
swearing upon the consecrated host, never to 
call in question the authority of the council 
which judged him. 

In this synod, the bishop of Orleans, who 
was also named Arnold, expressed his opinion 
on the authority of the popes, in very ener- 
getic terms. We report a part of his speech 
upon pontifical infalltbility. 

“ We believe, my brethren, we should al- 
ways honour the Roman church, in memory 
of St. Peter, and we do not pretend to place 
ourselves in opposition to the pope. We, 
however, owe an equal obedience to the 
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council of ‘Nice, and the rules laid down by 
the fathers. We should consequently distrust 
the silence of the pope and his new ordi- 
nances, in order that his ambition or cupidity 
may not prejudice the ancient canons, whi 
should always remain in force. 

“Have we attainted the privileges of the 
court of Rome by assembling regularly ? No. 
If the pope is commendable for his intelli- 

ce and his virtues, we have no censure to 
ear. If, on the contrary, the holy father suf- 
fers himself to err through ignorance .or pas- 
sion, we should not listen to him. We have 
seen upon the throne of the apostle a Leo and 
8 Gregory, pontiffs admirable for their wisdom 
and science, and yet the bishops of Africa 
opposed the vaunting pretensions of the court 
of Rome, because they foresaw the evils 
under which we now suffer. 

“In fact) Rome has much degenerated! 
After having given shining lights to Chris- 
lianity, it now spreads abroad the profound 
-arkness which is extending over future gene- 
rations. Have we not seen John the Twelfth 
plunged in ignoble pleasures, conspire against 
the emperor, cat off the nose, right hand, and 
tongue of the deacon John, and massacre the 
first citizens of Rome? Boniface the Seventh, 
that infamous parricide, that dishonest robber, 
that trafficker in indulgences, did he not reign 
under our very eyes? Could God have or- 
dained prelates distinguished for their know- 
ledge and their wisdom, to remain in submis- 
sioa to such monsters? No! we should 
repel the pretensions of these execrable pon- 
tifs, covered with shame and soiled with all 
iniquity. 

“We must, however, avow that we are our- 
selves the cause of this scandal; for if the 
See cf the Latin church, before resplendent, 
is now covered with shame and ignominy, it 
is because we have sacrificed the interests of 
religion to our dignity and grandeur. It is 
because we have placed in the first rank, him 
who deserves to be in the last! Do you not 
know that the man whom you place upon a 
throne will allow himself to be beguiled by 
honours and flatteries, and will become a de- 
mon in the temple of Christ? You have 
made the popes too powerful, and they have 
become corrupt. 

‘Some prelates of this solemn assembly 
can bear witness, that in Belgiam and Ger- 
many, where the clergy are poor, priests are 
yet to be found who are worthy of governing 
the people. It is there that we must seek for 
bishops capable of Judging wisely erring eccle- 
siastics ; and not at Rome, where the balance 

of justice daes not incline but under the 
weight of gold; where study is proscribed 
and ignorance crowned. 

“The proad Gelasius said, that the Roman 
pontiff should govern the whole world, and 
that mortals had no right to demand an ac- 
coant from him of the least of his actions. 

then, gives us a w uity is 
infallible?’ Can one believe that the Holy 
Spirit suddenly inspires him whom we ele- 
vate to the pontificate, and that he ref 1ses his 


light to the other bishops who have been 
named? Has not Gregory written to the con- 
traty,ethat bishops were all equa), so long as 
they fulfilled the duties of a Christian ? 

‘If the arms of the barbarians prevent us 
from going to the holy city, or if the pontiff 
should be subjected to the Sppression of a 
tyrant, would we then be obliged to hold no 
more assemblies, and would the prelates of 
all the kingdoms be constrained to condemn 
their princes, to execute the orders of an 
enemy who held the supreme See? The 
council of Nice commands us to hold ecclesi- 
astical assemblies twice a year, without speak- 
ing at all of the pope; and the apostle com- 
mands us not to listen even to an angel who 
would wish to oppose the words of Scripture. 

“Let us follow, then, these sacred laws, 
and ask for nothing from that Rome which is 
abandoned to every vice, and which God will 
soon engulf in a sea of sulphur and brimstone. 
Since the fall of the empire, it has lost the 


churches of Alexandria and Antioch, those of p ó ` 


Asia and Africa. Soon Europe will escape 
from it; the interior of Spain no longer recoge 
nizes its judgments; It y and Germany de- 
spise the popeé. Let Gaul cease to submit to 
the disgraceful yoke of Rome, and then will 
be accomplished that revolt of the nations of 
which the Scriptures speak.” Some historians 
attribute this speech to Gerbert himself, which 
would give still more force to these memora- 
ble words, since that prelate, who afterwards 
filled the Holy See, never retracted any of hä 
numerous works. 

Fleury, in his ecclesiastical history, avows 
that this writing contained terrible and de 
served accusations, and that it cantains no 
thing which was not then, or is not now, of 
public notoriety. 
es of Orleans wished to maintain the 
iberty of the clergy against the unjust tyranny 
of the pontiffa; and we should approve the 
sage firmness of that prelate, who was re- 
spectable by his’age, his morals, and his learn- 
ing. He said with reason, that a corrupt pope 
could not judge correctly of the faith. And 
what Christian will maintain that God dictates 
the decisions of a wretch crowned with a 
tiara? The worthy bishop elevates the de- 
cisions of councils above the decrees of the 
Holy See. He declares that a pontiff who is 
ignorant and without charity, is an anti-Christ 
Is not that the doctrine of the first teachers 
of the church, and of conscientious men who 
have always courageously expressed the in- 
dignation with which the frightful disorders 
of Rome, or of the monsters who occupied the 
apostolic throne, inspired them ? 

Should we then be astonished that all Eu- 
rope finally rose against priests who commit- 
ted murders to obtain the papacy, and who 
soiled the chair of St. Peter, by adultery, in- 
cest, robbery and aasassination ! 

After the deposition of Amold, the deacon 
Gerbert was chosen and consecrated metro- 
politan of Rheims. But John the Fifteenth, 
under pretext that the bishops of, France had 
surpassed the bounds of their authority, held 
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a synod, and annulled the ordination made by 


the clergy. He interdicted all the prelates 


who had assisted at this judgment, and Ger- 
bert himself, who had consented to his own 
ordination. 

rated at the court of Rome, the new 
prelate publicl? tore the bull of the pontiff 
to pieces, and prohibited his clergy from ob- 
serving interdict lanched against his dio- 
cese. Seguin, archbishop of Sens, wrote as 
follows on this subject: “Our adversaries 
maintain that we should wait for the decision 
of Rome to depose Arnold. But how can 
they prove that the judgment of this prelate 
should be preferable to that of God? 

«I gay now, if the pope sins against his 
brother, he should be rded as a pagan 
and a publican; for the higher the rank, the 
.more baneful the fall. If John the Fifteenth 
believes us unworthy of his communion, be- 
cause none of us is willing to judge in oppo- 
sition to the Scriptures, he can separate Km: 
self from us; but the bulls which he shall 
lanch, cannot separate us from the apostolical 
communion, nor deprive us of eternal life. 

“Should we notapply to prelates canonically 
assembled in a — that which St. Gregory 
said: ‘The flock should fear the sentence of 
the shepherd, be it just or unjust.’ The 
bishops are not the flock—they are the shep- 
herds themselves. We have not then been 
— excommunicated for a crime, 
which we have not confessed, and of which 
we could not be convicted ; and it is wrong to 
treat us as rebels, since we have never shunned 
nor infringed the authority of councils. 

‘We ought not, from our weakness, to fur- 
nish our enemies with occasion to raise unjust 
pretensions against our privileges; for if the 
popes permit themselves to be corrupted by 
money, favor or fear, no one can longer exer- 
cise episcopal functions, without sustaining 
himself at the court of Rome by condemnable 
means. The common law of ecclesiastics is 
to be found in the Scriptures, the canons, and 
the decrees of the Holy See, which are equi- 
table. He who shall wander from these laws 
through contempt, shall be judged by the 
canons ; but those who observe them, should 
remain in peace. Be careful, therefore, how 
you abstain from celebrating the holy myste- 
aa you render yourself guilty towards 


Gerbert wrote to several bishops of France 
against the sovereign pontiff. He daid to 
Vilderode: “The cannot say we have 
denied his juriadiction, since for eighteen 
months he has not replied to our letters, nor 
our deputies; besides, his silence on the 
new conetitutions cannot prejudice established 
laws. You, then, who desire to preserve 
towards your king the fidelity which you 
promised him, and do not think of betrayi 
neither your people nor your clergy I be 
you to show yourselves favoyra le to those 
who obey God rather than man. 

“Do not believe that Amold is not amena- 
ble but to the oe poe for, after his 
confession, our synod, following the council 
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of Nice, could not avoid ing him, even 
although his confession had se. The 
pardon which he obtained from Hugh, is 
vainly alleged in favour of the guilty. The 
power —— not extend over souls ; it 
is to us that belongs the power of binding and 
loosing, that is to say, of imposing spiritual 
punishments, euch as deposition and excom- 
munication.” 

Hugh Capet, on his part, addressed a letter 
to John the Fifteenth on the same subject. 
‘We have written to you, most holy father 
my bishops and I, by the „archdeacon o 
Rheims, to explain to you the affair of Arnold. 
We again beseech you to do us justice, and 
to believe our royal word. We have done 
ee your holiness; and if you 
wish that that should be clearly established 
in your presence, you can come to Grenoble. 
a city aituated on the frontiers of Italy and 
Gaul, where the popes, your predecessors, 
have frequently come to confer with the kings 
of France. If you prefer to enter our king- 
dom, we will receive you with honour, and 
will treat you with all the attention due to 
yoor character during your sojourn, and at 
your departure.” 

As reapeciful as was the letter of the prince, 
the holy father received it with ineulting dìs 
dain. They could not obtain from him the 
approval of that which was done at Rheims, 
nor the revocation of the sentence of interdict 
whiċh he had pronounced. He was — 
to go to France, and contented himeelf wi 
sending in his place, as legate, Leo. the abbot 
of St. Boniface at Rome, with orders to as- 
semble a convention of bishops to depose 
Gerbert and re-instal the traitor Arnold in his 
diocese. John wished in this way to punisk 
the prelates of Gaul, who had refused to as- 
semble at Aix-la-Chapelle or in hie pontifical 

ace. 

On his arrival in France, Leo convoked a 
couneil for the 2d of June, 996, in the city of 
Mouson, in accordance with the instructions 
he had received from the pontiff. The metro- 
politan of Verdun opened the sitting in the 
Gallic lan He explained at length the 
subjects which were to be examined, and then 
laid before the assembly a bull sealed with 
lead, aud spoke upon it; after which Gerbert 
rose and said, 

“t My brethren, I have unceasingly prayed 
for the moment when I could justify myself 
before an assembly of bishops. ‘Now, that 
God has granted me the grace to stand before 
those to whom I have confided the care of my 
safety, I will explain, in a few words, the aim 
of my actions. 

“ After the death of the emperor Otho the 
Second, I resolved not to quit the service of my 
spiritual father, Adalberon. Since then that 
prelate, in the presence of several illustrious 
— designated me, without my know- 
edge, as his successor to the See of Rheims. 
The gold, and the intrigues of Arnold, how- 
ever, prevented my election, ánd he was pre- 
ferred to me; I submitted to this bishop and 
served him fathfully up to the time of his 
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revolt against my prince. [I then renounced, | and from that 
m an — writing, the friendship which | the censures 


he offered me, and I abandoned him with his 


accomplices, without gny other desire than | of the weakness of the new- 


that of not participating in his crimes. 


riod subjected its priests to 
sl ihe court MF Rome. 
John the Fifteenth skilfully availed himself 
monarchy to 
confirm the absolute authority of the He! 


“ Arnold was pursued by the prince, and | See over the French clergy. Notwithstand- 
finally condemned for contumacy, according | ing, however, the sentence which was passed 
to the laws of the church. As nothing more | by the council, Arnold remained a prisoner 


was necessary to deprive him of his See, in | during all the life of King Hugh, and Gerbert 
ws of the kingdom, the | ruled the diocese of Rheims. shall 


accordance with the 


grancees and chiefs of the clergy earnestly | the consequences of this struggle under an- 


me to take the direction of the diocese. | other 


I did it with regret, well knowing the evils 
which threatened me. 


ntificate. 
In the midst of these troubles, St. Adalbert 
of Pragye came to Rome to consult with the 


“Sach, before Christ, was the plainness of | pope, as to the conduct he should pursue 


my conduct. I am accased of having betrayed | towards his ungovernable peop: 
my superior ; of having led him to prison, and | bishop had resolved to quit hi 
my mas- | account of the scandal caused b 


of bav his See! Was he 


usur 


The pious 
s diocese, on 
the eccle- 


ter, 10 whom Í had never taken an oath? And | siastica, who entertained several women at 
after I left this rebel, was not every thing at | once, and were publicly abandoned to the 
an end between us?I was even ignorant | slave trade. John appre of his determina- 


where he had taken refage; how then could | tion, induced him to 


d over to him all the 


I give him up? pete the presence of | treasures which he had brought vey and 
erusa- 


creditable witnesses, I 


sought King Hugh | advised him to make the journey to 


pot to retain him in prison on my account, | lem. But St. Adalbert was detained by a 


and if you ju 


to-day according to my hu-| violent sickness, at Monte Cassino, and did 


mility, it wall little concern me whether Ar- | not make hia long pilgrimage. After his re- 
fold or another was named archbishop of | covery he returned to the holy city, and 


Rheims.” 


This discourse being finished, Gerbert gave | proofs, into his monast 


abbot of St. Alexis, received him, aiter severa 
where he assumed 


e 
a copy of it to the legate who presided over | the dress, on the Holy Thareday of 994. 


the synod, The prelates then left the assem- 


As the disorders increased ım the church 


bly and counselled with Duke Godfrey; it|of Pragne, during the absence of Adalbert, 


was decided that Gerbert should send, as em- | Boleslas, duke of 


bassador to Kin 
of the train of th 
tain from that 
new council at Rheims, and prohibited him, in 


the name of the pontiff, from celebrating divine | council to decide, w 


service nntil after the decision of the synod. 


hemia, wrote to Villegisus, 


Hugh, the monk John, one | archbishop of Mayence, to reclaim for him 
e abbot Leo, in order to ob- | from the pontiff, the pious cenobite, who edi- 
rince authority to convoke a | fied the people b 


y his example. 

replied, that he must convoke a 
hether a monk could break 

his vows. After a grave discussion, the fathers 
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Gerbert represented to them, in vain, that no | consented that the former prelate of Prague 


prelate, patriarch, nor pope, had 


the power to | should be restored to his diocese, provided 
excommunicate an ecclesiastic, without hav- | the faithful would pay a good contribution to 


ing convicted him of fault, by his own con- | the holy father. 


or the testimony of witnesses: that 


The chroniclers relate, that at the same 


they could not reproach him with any thing; | period, Foulk, count of Anjou, built a church 
that he was even the only bishop of the Gauls | which was remarkable for the beauty of the 


who had come to Mouson, and 
chred, that as he was not sensible o gu 
should not cease to celebrate the ho y 


ally, he de- | architecture, and the grandeur of the build- 
ilt, he | ing; but when the monument was finished 
mys- į the metropolitan of Tours would not dedicate 


tenes because he could not resolve to con-| it. This refusal compelled the count to make 


demn himaelf. 


Notwithstanding his protest, a new council | consent 


a journey to Rome, and John the Fifteenth 
to send a prelate with him, who 


assembled at Rheims, but Gerbert seeing that | should consecrate it, without the participation 


the legate Leo had a powerful party,-and | of the archbisho of 


laming that King Huzh, at the begyming of 


Tours. 
The cardinal Peter, who war designated by 


bis reign, could not break with.the court of | the pontiff, travelled with Foulk. On his ar. 
Rome, regarded his condemnation as certain, rival in Anjou, he convoked all the clergy to 
tefused to appear before it, in which he was | the dedication of the new temple. The pre- 

ed by Queen Adelaide. That which | lates of France opposed his design, and pro- 
be had foreseen happened. Notwithstanding | hibited all ecclesiastics from assisting at the 
the active opposition of those who had de- | ceremony; they accused the pontiff of sacri- 
posed Amold, that prelate was re-installed in | lege, avarice, and — they declared 
the dignity of metropolitan, Gerbert was de- | those excommunicated a deposed from the 
posed, and the synod declared that it would | priesthood. who should dare to concur in this 
not have been able to proceed legitimately in | enterprise, done in contempt of the decisions 
this cause without the consent of the pope. | of the councils and the fathers, by — 
Thos the well-calculated obstinacy gave the | at an act of jurisdiction within the diocese o 
— SOR e paLa theGallican charch, | a bishop without his consent. 

OL. k. 2 


> 


~ 
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Notwithstanding this violent opposition, the 
Roman embassador went on and commenced 
the ceremony, but at the very moment of the 
dedication, the church suddenly fell in apon 
the cardinal! A signal mark of the justice of 
God, adds the legendary, who thus punished 
the pride and tyranny of the sovereign ponti 

Some authors attribute to John the Fifteenth, 
the custom of canonizing the saints, in imita- 
tion of the apotheoses, who elevated 

men to rank of gods, demi- or 
eroes. It was, in truth, during his reign, on 
the 30th of January, 993, that the first council 
which proceeded to the canonization of a saint 
was convoked in the palace of the Lateran. 
The bishop of Augsburg, who was intrusted 
with making the funeral prayer of the new 
inhabitant of the skies, rose in the midst of 
the assembly, and the life and miracles 
ef the great Udalric, the former occupant of 
his See ; this legend had been written by the 
jest Gerard, one of the disciples of the eaint. 
the reading wae finished it was decreed 

that the memory of Udalric should, for the 
futare, be honoured by a solemn festival, in 
order to follow this precept of the evangelist, 
‘¢ Whoso receiveth you, receiveth me.”” The 
bull which was published on this occasion is 
to be found in the collection of Roman Bulls. 

During the latter part of the month of April, 
996, the pope was attacked with a violent 
fever, and carried to the tomb the hatred of 
the people, and the contempt of the clergy. 
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In order to paint the character of John the 
Fifteenth, it is only necessary to repeat with 
the author of the life of St. Abbon, that this 
learned abbot of Fleury having gone to Rome, 
with a retinue suitable to his dignity, did not 
find the holy fatlrer such as he should have 


iff. | been, bat that he was horrified at finding him 


full of avarice and ready to sell every thing. 
He accuses him of having pil the state 
and church; of having ravaged the temples 
and religious houses to enrich his mistresses 
and minions. He also attributes to his reign 
the origin of that frightful nepotism which has 
so long desolated Italy. 

We should know, before we put conf 
dence in the accusations of the holy abbot, 
that he was one of the most important persons 
of that period, and had acquired a great repu- 
tation for holiness. Before becoming ab 
of. his monastery, he had made several jour- 
neys to- England, and had contracted an inti- 
macy with St. Oswald, the archbishop of York, 
and the venerable St. Dunstan. On his retum 
to France, Oibold, abbot of Fleury, when 
dying, designated Abbon as his succeesor; 
his election was, however, violently o ' 
by some debauched monks who wished to 
elevate to the abbot’s place, a wretch soiled 
with every crime. Fortunately right and 
justice triumphed over intrigue, and Abbon 
was solemnly, recognized as abbot of the 
monastery of Fleury, which he governed with 
great wisdom until his death. 





GREGORY THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 


FIFTH 


POPE. 


[A. D. 996.] . 


Bruno, the nephew of the emperor, chosen pope, and ordained under the name of Gregory the — 


Fifth—His character—Otho the Third quits Rome and returns to his kingdom—Crescentts 
becomes master of the holy city—Gregory the Fifth driven from his See, and takes refuge 1 


Tuscany. 


Orno tHE TuH1rp was at the head of his 
etmy ia jhe neighbourhood of Ravenna, when 
John the Fifteenth died. The senate and prin- 
cipal dignitaries of Rome, immediately sent 
embassadors to him, to receive his orders in 
relation to the election of a pontiff. The em- 
peror then chose from amung the ecclesiastics 
of Ite chapel, the young Bruno, the son_of 
his sister Judith and of Otho of Saxony, mar- 
quis of Verona, and presented him to the de- 


paties as the pope whose nomination would 
most acceptable to him. 


Bruno was happily endowed by nature; 
he possessed some knowledge of belles lettre 
spoke the German, the pure Latin, an 

the vulgar idiom, that is to say, the languages 


used in the tenth century in Gaul, Germany, 


and the States of the Church. From his in- 
fancy he had been consecrated to God, and 
honoured the priesthood by his virtues. Not- 


` 


withstanding his distaste for greatness, he 
yielded to the requests of his uncle, who 
wished to raisg him to the pontifical throne. 
Villegisus, the metropolitan of Mayence, and 
the bishop Adebaldua, were intrusted to con- 
duct him to the holy city, where he was en- 
throned under the name of Gregory the Fifth 
But the exercise of power soon Changed the 
good qualities of Bruno into vices. 

Otho shortly after went to Rome, to be so 


lemnly consecrated emperor of Italy by his 


nephew ; this ceremony finished, the prince 
1 


assembled the senate and principal citizens 
to deliberate upon the propriety of exiling the 
turbulent Crescentius, who oppressed the 


Holy See during the preceding reign ; but the 
new pontiff being desirous of augmenting his 
popularity, by an act of indulgence, inter- 
ceded with his uncle in favour of the accused, 
and at the same time, obtained an assurance 
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from him, that he woukt not disturb his tran- 


quility. 
At the same time, Herlouin, bishop of Cam- 
bay, went to Rome to obtain the confirmation 
of bis bishopric, which could not be done by 
his metropolitan, on account of the strife be- 
tween Arnold and Gerbert, which left the 
church of Rheims without a director. The 
pepe consecrated the prelate, and even gave 
im a bull of excommunication, to prevent 
the French lords from pillaging the gooda of 
his diocese, 
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Otho the Third, thinking tiat he bad esta- 
blished his sway over Italy on a solid baais, 
re the Alps and returned to his king- 
dom ; but Crescentius had not abandoned his 
project of recovering the liberty of Rome. 
After the departure of the emperor, he raised 
the standard of revolt, drove out the st 
from the city, and was proclaimed consul of 
the Roman republic. Gregory was deprived 
of his wealth and dignity, and was constrained 
to take refuge in Tuscany, from whence ‘he 
afterwards passed into Lombardy. 





JOHN THE SIXTEENTH, ANTI-POPE. 


[A. D. 


997.] 


The anti-pope Philagathus seizes on the Holy See—Remarkable history of John the Sixteenth— 


Character of the anti-pope—Gre 
Crescentius and hts ad ents —The bis 
the Sixteenth—The em 


or 
Crescentius—Gregory the Fi 


the Fifth takes refuge in 
of Italy, Germany, and 

comes into Italy—Cruelties exercised towards the anti-pope and 

th and Otho re-enter Rome— Different opinions as to the punish- 


excommunicates 
excommunicate John 


ment of the anti-pope—St. Nil makes a journey to Rome to obtain the liberty of Jokn the 
ixteenth. e 


Carscentrus having become the consul of 
the Roman republic, raised to the pontifical 
throne one of his partizans, who was enthroned 
uader the name of John the Sixteenth. This 
new was born at Rossano, in Calabria, 
and was called Philagathus. His parents 
were Greeks, and of a low condition. 

In his youth he had embraced the monastic 
life. He had afterwards obtained a place at 
the court ‘of Otho the Second, and had insinu- 
ated himself into the good graces of the 
prince, by the aid of the empress Theophania, 
to whose debaucheries he had become the 
purveyor. Philagathus had been at first sup- 
ko from pity. He had from this the ad- 

ress to place himself among the most skilful, 

courtiers, and maintained his credit until the 
death of the emperor. Ambitious, violent, 
and depraved, he employed all the resources 
of his vicious mind to arrive at the highest 
dignities. During the minority of Otho the 
Third, he obtained the See of Placenza, with 
the title of archbishop. Mle was also embas- 
sador to Constantinople, when one of the 
daughters of the emperor of the East was de- 
manded in marriage for that young prince. 
These different successes exalted his vani- 
ty, and he finally aspired to the sovereign 
power. è 

On his return to Rome, in 997, he joined 
the party of the people, and became, through | 
ambition, one of the most ardent defenders | 


of the republic. Crescentius then proclaimed | 
him pontiff. 


ponunt. e 
Gregory the Fifth, who had taken refuge at | 
Pavia, held a great council, in which he ex- 
communicated Crescentius and his partizans. 
John the Sixteenth was also condemned by 
the bishops of Germany, Italy and Gaul. 

As soon as Otho was apprised of the revolt 


of the Romans, he assembled new troo 
confided the government of Germany to hi 
aunt, Matilda, abbess of Quedlemberg, and 
returned into Italy. 


On the approach of the German troops, the l . 


anti-pope fled like a coward from the holy 
city, whilst Crescentius threw himself into 
the castle of St. Angelo, to rèsist the oppres- 
sor of his country. 

Authors are not agreed as to the punishment 
or death of John the Sixteenth. Some main- 
tain that the priests arrested him, put out his 
eyes, cut off his nose and ears, and that the 
unfortunate man finally died in consequence 
of this bloody treatment in the interior of 
Germany, whither Otho had exiled him.— 
Others assure us, that it was the prince him- 
self who mutilated him, and condemned him 
to be precipitated from the top of the great 
tower of Adrian. 

Some chroniclers relate, that St. Nil, the fel- 
low countryman of the anti-pope, wrote to him 
exhorting him to renounce the glories of this © 
world, with which he should be satiated, to re- 
turn to the quiet of a monastic life. They add 
that Philagathus, touched by the exhortations 
of the pious cenobite, was preparing to abandon 
the tiara, when these fatal events happened. 
According to their version, he was publicly 
whipped, mutilated with horrible crueity, and 
cast into prison by the orders of Gregory the 
Fifth. St. Nil having heard of these acts of 
barbarity, was filled with grief, and resolved ` 


| to make a joumey to Rome notwithstanding 


his extreme old age, and hia constant sick- 
ness, to obtain a mitigation of the cruel treat- 
ment exercised towards the unfortunate Phi- 
us. 
Gregory and the emperor met the holy fa- 
ther three miles from Rome, each taking him 
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by the hand, conducted him in this manner to 
the palace of the Lateran, and seated him be- | 
tween them, overwhelming him with marks | 
of deference. The venerable old man groan- 
ed in secret at all these honours, but endured 
them in hopes of more readily pleasing 
illustrious hosts. i Most hol y father, and 

u, most powerful emperor,” he exclaimed, 
uy beseech you to treat me as the greatest 
' sinner among men. Allow me to prostrate 
myself at your feet, and honour your supreme 
dignity, that you may listen favourably to my 
entreaties for the unfortunate mutilated whom 
you have cast into prison. I beseech you to 
restore him to me, as the consolation of my 
last days. I will take him with me to our 
monastery, and we will weep together over 
our faults and our sins.” 

This touching request drew tears from the 
eyes of all the assistants. The and | 
emperor alone remained immovable. Otho 
however replied: “We will do as yoa wish, 
my father, if you consent to remain with 
us. 


s 


The government of the monastery of Atha- 
nasius, which was remote from the noise of 
the city, and had for a long time been appro- 
priat to Greek monks, was offered to him ; 

‘he accepted it in order to serve the unfortunate 
John. But sacerdotal hateed was not yet as- 
suaged, and Gregory the Fifth, in order to 
augment the sufferings of the anti-pope caus- 
ed him to be conducted through the streets 
of Rome, mounted backwards upon an ass, 
holding the tail in his hand, and clothed in 
the shreds of his pontifical ornaments. 

The venerable St. Nil then wrote to the so- 
vereign pontiff and to the prince, to complain 
of this excessive harshness, “ You have grant- 
ed to me the liberty of this blind man,” he 
faid to them, “and yet you now are aug- 
menting his misfortunes. It is rot him whom 
you are really punishing, it is I myself, or 
rather it is Jesus Christ. Know then, if you 
have no pity on this unfortunate who is in your 
hands, your heavenly Father will have no pity 
on you.” The holy father could not obtain 
the pardon of John the Sixteenth, and was 
obliged to return alone to his old monastery. 

The retreat of St. Nil was situated near 
Gaéta, in a retired spot, desert and remote from 
all habitations. He had chosen this rustic 
solitude, that hie monks might abandon them- 
selves solely to poverty, prayer, meditation, 
and the reading of holy oks: “ for,”’ said he | 
“convents, which are too rich, soon pervert 
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the morals of our brethren, and contribute to 
the relaxation of religious discipline.” 

Otho professed so respect for St. Nil, 
that a few months after these events, when 
retuming from Mont Gargan, whither he had 
been to receive the submission of the chief 
of that country, he wished to visit this venera- 
ble abbot. He humbly confessed to him all 
the faults of his life, and shed a flood of tears 
as a mark of contrition for the cruelties which 
he had permitted the pope to exercise. 

The punishment of Crescentius is alao re- 
lated in different ways. Some say that this 
generous republican having thrown himself 
into the tower of Adrian, resisted the forces 
of the emperor for several months; at length 
seeing his soldiers decimated by famine, or 
the sword of his enemies, he devoted himself 
for the safety of all, and came in the garb of 
a suppliant, to cast himself at the feet of Otho 
and implore his clemency. 

This cruel prince was unwilling even to re- 
ceive him, and replied to those who raised a 
voice in his defence, “Do you wish that the 
consul of the Romans, this fierce republican, 
who degrades emperors and dethrones 
to'be content with our Saxon hats, whither 
you would permit him to go? No, no, I will 
not suffer him to abase himself in my pre- 
sence. Let him be re-conducted to his castle, 
where we will soon render him the honours 
which are his due.” 

Crescentius then returned to his fortress, 
where he defended himself with the greatest 
courage ; at length the castle, stripped of its 
defenders, was carried by assault. All who 
were found in it were put to the sword, and 
the brave Crescentius was thrown from the 
summit of the tower which afterwards bore 
his name. 

Other histonans relate a part of the facts 
which we have given gs to the death of the 
anti-pope in connection with that of his. Mo- 
reri maintains that Crescentius was simp] 
beheaded, and that hie dead body was d 
through the mire and hung toa very high tree. 
It is difficult to judge among those different 
versions, for the annals of that portion of the 
middle age have passed through so many 
hunds interested in altering them, that it is 
almost impossible to discover the trath in 
texts covered with interpolations and errors; 


‘and there is no fact in the history of the 


church during the century, which has not 
been embroidered according to the caprices 


| of the imagination of cotemporary authors. 
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RE-INSTALLATION OF GREGORY THE FIFTH. 
[A. D. 997,] 


Re-tnstallation of Gregory the Fifth——The electors of the empire attributed to this ope Second 
journey of St. Abbon to Rome—Reinstalment of Arnold on the See of Rheims—Gerbert named 
archbishop of Ravenna—Council of Rome—Re-tnstaltation of the bishop of Mersburg—Depo- 
sition of Stephen, bishop of Puy in Velay—Exzcommunication of King Robert and his wife 
Bertha—Superstition of the age—Death of the pope. 


Waarever may have been the nature of |immediately sent Abbon of Fleury into Italy 
the punishment inflicted on the anti-pope Phi-|to allay the storm. This latter went to Spo- 
layathus, it is certain that he was driven from |letto, where the pope then was, and was re- 
the throne of St. Peter in the year 977, and |ceived with great honours by him; but in- 
that Gregory the Fifth immediately re-as-|stead of pleading the cause of the king, he 
samed the exefcise of the pontifical autho- | occupied imself” with his own private inter- 
rity. The pope, desirous of favouring the{jests. Abbon received from the young pope a 
ambition of his uncle, and of avenging him- | magnificent chasuble, as a testimony of his 
self on the Romans, made a decree, which | high esteem ; and Gregory then made a decree 
transferred to the Germans the right of choos-|by which he conceded to the monastery of 
ing the emperor, a privilege which the Italians Fleury the privilege of being independent of 
had always possessed until that period. This|the bishop of the diocese, and of not being 

wer was conceded to the archbishops of | placed under interdict, even when all the rest 

yence and Tteves, and Cologne, and to|of Gaul was. 
three secular princes, the Count-palagin, the} On his return to France, Abbon obtained 
duke of Saxony, and the Marquis of Branden- | from the king the re-installation of Arnold on ° 
burg, who formed the first electoral college. | the chair of Rheims, and gave to the new arch- 
But this is the most obscure fact in the history | bishop the pallium which he had received 
of Germany, and that on which Protestants | from the hands of the holy father. In his let- 
and Catholics have written with the most par-|ters to Gregory, he rendered an account of , 
tiality and violence. ° the fidelity with which he had executed the 

James Lampadius, a German jurisconsult, | orders of the court of Rome, and he bezought 
does not re ize either Gregory the Fifth, |the pontiff to engage Arnold to occupy him- 
or Otho the Third, as the founders of this in-' self more with his duties, in order to re-assem- 
stitution, which he attributes to Frederick the, ble his clergy, which was dispersed, and to 
Second. Otho of Frising assures ns, that be- | cause the property which had been Jost during 
fore the time of Gregory the Seventh, who! the vacancy of the Holy See to be restored to 
occasioned such great tronble in the order of | hig church. 
succession iri Germany, the emperors were| Gerbert, abandoned by Robert the Second, 
chosen by the states, that is the diets. Ac-jand despoiled of his dignities by the unjust 
cording to Trithemus, William, count of Hol-; sentence of the pope, went to the emperor, 
land, was the first who received the iron |who made him metropolitan of Ravenna. The 
crown and sceptre from the seven electors. sovereign pontiff who had pursued Gerbert in 
John Frederick Bockleman puts forth an [order to abase the crown ot France, hastened 
analogous opinion, and, according to him, the'to confirm the election of the learned pre- 
origin of the Septemvirate electoral college Nate. He even sent him the pallium, and a 
dates from the election of Count Adolphus of ;Jetter in which he renewed all the ancient 
Nassau. Finally, Maimbourg affirms, with privileges of that metropolitan See, and also 
reason, tliat all that has been written about granted him authority over the Sees of Mon- 
Otho and Gregory, in relation to the right of |tefelto and Plaicenza. 
choosing electors, can be charged with uncer-{ During this year the holy father convoked 
tainty and errors. a council at Rome, which was opened in 

After the death of Hugh Capet, King Rob- | presence of the emperor : twenty-eight bishops 
ert, his son and successor, espoused his cousin |assembled under the presidency of the pope. 
Bertha, the widow of Eudes, count of Blois|It was occupied with the re-establishment of 
and Chartres, notwithstanding the canons of | the bishopric of Mereburg, which had been 
the church, which prohibited alliances }e-|jsuppressed by Otho the Second; it was then 
tween relations. The prince, in order to ar-|engaged with the condemnation of King Robert 
rest ecclesiastical censures, hastened to offer and his cousin, which was the principal cause 

sums of money to the holy father; butjof its assembling. The council made eight 
as the policy of the emperor Otho was opposed | decrees against the king. The first was, ti 
to the conclusion of this marriage, the sove-|the prince should immediately separate him- 
reign pontiff remained intractable, and threat-|self from his cousin, whom he had married in 
ened to place the kingdom of France under an | opposition to the laws of the church, and con- 
nterdict, if the king did not at once Jeave his}demned him for seven years to the public 
cousin. The superstitious Robert, alarmed |penance which the fathers prescribed for thia 
at the consequences of this excommunication, |crime. A like excémmunication was lanche4 
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against Bertha; against Archambaad, arch- riage of his sovereign, was occupied with his 
bishop of Tours, who had pronounced the nup- | private interests, without disquieting himself 
tial benediction, and finally all the priests who | concerning the misfortunes of the kingdom. 
had assisted at this ceremony, were sus-| Thus Gregory the Fifth, during a reign of two 
pended from their functions until they should | years and nine months, committed an i 
come to beg pardon of the Holy See rable evil to Italy, by taking away from it 
The counci! also de tephen, bishop | election of the emperors, threw. Spain into 
of Puy in Velay, who been consecrated | commotion, and laid the foundation for great 
by Guy, his uncle and predecessor, without | disasters to France by abasing royalty, and 
the consent of the clergy’ and laity, and who | submitting it to the sacerdotal power. He 
had been ordained by two prelates, strangers | finally died on the 18th of February, 999. 
. in the province. King Robert was expressly| For the purpose of extending his sway over 
prohibited from granting his protection to the | Spain, Gregory had censured Bertrand the 
eposed prelate, and he was enjoined te take Second, the sovereign of the kingdom of Leon. 
measures to sustain the new election whicn| This prince, who had reigned since 982, had 
the people and ecclesiastics of that diocese | drawn upon himself the hatred of the clergy by 
were about to make. his arrest of Gondestus, bishop of Oveido, and 
Robert, notwithstanding the threats and | of Athaulph, bishop of Compostello, both ac- 
prohibitions of Rome, having desired to main- | cused of enormous crimes. His love for justice 
tain Stephen on the See of uy in Velay, and , became fatal to him ; for several priests whom 
to continue his intimate relations with his| he had driven from his court on account of 
wife Queen Bertha, they were both solemnly | their connection with ‘the acts charged upon 
excommunicated. Gregory the Fifth, placed | the prelates, took refuge with Issem, king 
the kingdom of France under an interdict ;| of Cordova. In consequence of their advice, 
divine service ceased through all its provinces; | Mahommed Almanzor, the prime minister o 
the sacraments were unadministered, and the | that sovereign, undertook the conquest of the 
dead remained unburied. The superstition kingdom of. Bertraml, and these renegadoes 
of this period was so great, that no one dared | conducted their enemies even up to the walls 
to approach the king. Two servants handed | of Leon, which was taken by assault and re- 
to him from the end of a pole, the dishes des- | duced to ashes. The city of Astorga under- 
tined for his table, and cast into the fire all} went the same fate. churches were 
the vessels with which he was served. Father | rayaged, the monasteries burned, the nuns 
Damian relates, that during this excommuni- } violated and murdered. For several years this 
cation, Robert and Bertha produced a mon-/ unfortunate country was reduced to such a 
ater, which had the head and neck of a goose. | state of misery, that entire provinces became 
Finally, after three years of suffering, the king | vast deserts. But Garcia the Trembler, kin 
was compelled to obey the pope and repudiate | of Navarre, and Garcia Fernandez, count o 
his cousin ! Castile, having come to the assistance of the 
Robert was a feeble, pusillanimous prince ; | states of Leon, gained a signal victory over 
he discovered, in the end, that he owed all his | the Arabs, drove them back even to Cordova, 
misfortunes to St. Abbon, who, instead of soli- | and re-established peace and prosperity in the 
citing at Rome the co ation of the mar- | kingdom of Leon. 





THE ELEVENTH CENTORY. 


SYLVESTER THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SIXTH POPE. 


Strange genealogy of the new iff—His true origin—His education among the Moors of Spain. 
_-—The introduction of al pone, France attributed to him—He takes the side of King Hugh 
Makes a clock for Magdeburg—Is accused of magic—History of the brazen head—The Andro- 
ide, or man made by the sorcerer Albert the Great-—Sylvester confirms the re-tnsiallation of Ais 
enemy Arnold—He increases the riches of the church—Revolt of the Romans agansi O 
The emperor besieged in his palace—His death—CPeat scandal in the church in relation to th: 
~ jurisdiction of a convent of ptrls—Council of Rome—Cruelties of Sylvester—Rtdtculous stories 
about his death—History of his dead body—Re/flections on the eleventh century. 


Bsovrvs assures us, that the pontiff Sylves- | Peloponnesus, a period which coincides with 
ter the Second was born in Guyenne, and that | that at which the Bible fixes the birth of the 
he was descended from a ing of Argos, | prophet Samuel. If this genealogy were true, 
named Temenus, who was himself of the race | the pope would have Jupiter for his an- 
of Hercules, and the chief of the Heraclide: in | cestor, and this vicar of the of the Chris 
the expedition in which they reconquered the! tians would have descended directly from an 
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adultery committed by the fathn: of the pagan 


8. 
Some authors, doubtless more correct, main- 
tain that he was born in Auvergne, and that 
his parents were r mountaineers, who 
laced him at Anrillao, in the monastery of 
t. Gerald, where he was educated trom 
charity. fis name was Gerbert. His pro- 
gress wae very rapid, and the yoang Pupil 
„oon outstripped even his professors. The 
abbot Gerald, ot St. Serein, who felt a friend- 
chip for him, sent him into Spain, to Borel, 
count of Barcelona, who confided him to the 
care of bishop Haiton, to teach him mathe- 
matics. . 

Gerbert frequented assiduously the Arab 
academies, where he learned algebra, astro- 
logy, and alchymy. In a journey which Count 
Borel and Bishop Haiton made to Rome, they 
took their protegé with them, and presented 
him to Otho the Second. During the follow- 
ing year, Gerbert had a conference, in the 
presence of the prince, with the Saxon Otric, 
who was then renowned for his immense 
leaming. All the remarkable men of ‘Ger- 
many, Gaul, and Italy were present at this 
species ‘of scientific conggess, when he ob- 
tained the place of preceptor to the son of the 
emperor. To reward his care, Otho after- 
wards gave him the celebrated abbey of 
Bobio, founded by St. Colombon. This gift 
Was approved by the clergy and the pe le, 
end confirmed by the sovereign pontiff. , Un: 
fortunately the great wealth of this monastery 
had been alienated by libelatical concessions, 
by the usurpations of the neighbouring lords, 
and, above all, by the dilapidations of the bi- 
mop of Pavia, who was aiterwards elevated 
to the papacy under the name of John the 
Fourteenth. Gerbert was obliged to bestow 
all his care on the management of the property 
of the convent, in order to repair the malver- 
sations of his predecessors. 

After the death of Otho the Second, Italy 
remained delivered over to the oppression o 
several tyrants, to whom each church would 
have been compelled to submit, if the bishops 
had not levied troops to resist them by force 
ofanns. Gerbert, in drder to avoid witness 
log so afflicting a epectacle, quitted his abbey 
and came to Rheims, to the metropolitan 
Adalberon, who entertained a strong affection 
forhim. He, however, remained always at- 
tached to Otho the Third, and maintained the 
interests of the young emperor against the 
enterprises of the duke of Bavaria and King 
Lothaire. The letters which he wrote to the 
prelates of Li Metz, Treves, and May- 
ence, show that the court of Germany had 
he that period, a more zealous partizan 
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Notwithstanding the active part he took in 
political affairs, Gerbert continued to cultivate 
sciences, and undertook the direction of 
the school of Rheims. King Robert, the son 
of Hagh Capet, pursued his studies under this 
‘lustnous teacher. There is still extant a 
letter written by Adalberon to the empresa 
Theophania, asking for a diocese for Gerbert. 
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the name of Sylvester the Second. 
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This proceeding had not a favourable remit. 
The abbot of Bobio afterwards claimed the 
See of Rheims, under the pretext that the 
metropolitan before his death had chosen him 
to govern this church. ‘Arnold was preferred 
to him; Gerbert remained, nevertheless, at- 
tached to the See of Rheims; he even, from 
regard for the new archbishop, took the part 
of Charles, duke of Lorraine, for the purpose 
of sustaining the legitimate heir of the crown 
of France against the usurper Hugh. 

When, however, Capet was established on 
the throne, Gerbert secretly solicited from him 
the archbishopric of Rheims, betrayed Arnold, 
and finally obtained the order to replace his 
metropolitan. This scandalous affair occupied 
the entire reign of John the Fifteenth, and 
was only terminated during that of Grégory 
the Fifth. 

On the arrival to the throne of Robert the 
Second, the son of Hugh, Arnold was re-in- 
stalled in his See, and Gerbert was obliged to 
retire to the emperor Otho the Third, who ele- 
vated him to the archbishopric of Ravenna. 
A year afterwards, he was chosen pope under 
o sur- 
prising fortune of this mountaineer came from 

is extreme finesse his duplicity, and the art 
which he had of insinuating himself into the 
good graces of the great. His knowledge of 
chemistry caused him to be accused of magie, 
and several ecclesiastical authors maintain, 
that he only arrived at the See of St. Peter 
through the assistance of the devil, from 
whom he had bought the pontifical tiara, 
They thus relate the fact: “Gerbert,” they 
say, “had made, under propitious constella- 
tions, a head of brass, in which he forced the 
anti-christ to dwell. Once in his prison, the 
devil was ,enchained by magical formularies, 
which the Arabs had taught him, and he tor. 
mented the spirit of eyil until he spoke by the 
mouth of this brazen monster. Those who 
were stationed near the oratory of the pope 
had frequently heard the devil say to him: 
‘I cannot bear this any longer; I grant you 
all that you ask of me.’”’ 

Yesses states that Henry of Velleine, Robert 
of Lincoln, and Roger Bacon, had similar 
heads ; and if we can believe Naude in hie 
apology for great men, that Albert the Great 
had made an entire man who revealed to him 
the present, the past, and the future. He 
had employed, they said, thirty years of his 
life in framing it, under divers aspects of the 
constellations; the eyes, for example, had 
been made when the sun entered the sign of 
the zodiac which ruled the allo of metals. 
It was the same with the head, the neck, the 
shoulders, the waist, the thighs, the lege, and 
for all the other parts of the body, which he had 
made in accordance with the umes in which 


the planets which corresponded with them ap- . 


red. This figure was since called the An- 
roides of Albert: and St. Thomas Aquinas 
broke it, because, as he assures us, it stunned 
him with the continual noise of its prophecies. 
Sylvester was also very skilful in the me- 
chanic arts; the invention of clocks with 
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pendulums is atfributed to him ; he construct- 
ed several of them with his own hand, and 
rticularly that of the cathedral of Magde- 
tg, which marked the seasons, the days, 
the months, the hours, and the lunar phases ; 
he made algebra a common study, and was a 
t lover of old booke, which he sought for 
in Spain, Italy, Gaul, Belgium, and Germany, 
and even in the ancient capital of the Eastern 
empire. He wrote several treatises on rheto- 
ric and medicine, and was constantly occupied 
with astrology, or rather astronomy, and con- 
structed several spheres, which he proudly 
called his best works. 

Soon after his elevation to the pontifical 
throne, Gerbert definitely re-established Ar- 
noldgin the archbishopric of Rheims, although 
that prelate had eamestly pursued him, and 
compelled him to take refuge in France. This 
act of greatness of sont was inspired rather 
by skilful policy than by true generosity. In 
his letter to Arnold, he said to him that it was 
the privilege of the Supreme See to pardon 
guilty ecclesiastics ; and that the metropolitan 
of Rheims, although deposed for grave sub- 
jects, yet not having been condemned by the 
court of Rome, could be replaced in his former 
condition, through the goodness of Sylvester. 

This pontiff augmented prodigiously the 
domains of the church; he received from 
Otho the Third, his old pupil, the city of Ver- 
ceil, the country which was dependant on it, 
and the country of Saint-Agatha, with the 

ight of government and justice in these pro- 
vinces. On his entreaty, the emperor con- 
firmed the privileges which had been granted 
to the chair of St. Peter, by Pepin, Charle- 
magne, and Louis the Good Natured. 

It was at the commencement of his reign, 
that Sylvester granted to St. Stephen, king of 
Hungary, the royal crown, with the privilege 
of transmitting it to all hie successors ; he even 
wished the cross to be borne before the prince, 
and named him as his perpetual legate to re- 
ward him for his apostolic conduct in convert-, 
ing the greatest part of his people to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Otho was then in Poland, where he had 
conferred the title of king on Duke Boleslas; 
but he was svon recalled into Italy to combat 
the Romans, who had revolted against his 
generals. The emperor entered the country ; 
retook Capua from the Saracens, distribute 
his army through the cities of Campania, and 
entered victorious into Rome, followed by his 
choicest troops. But the day after his instal- 
Jation in the castle of St. Angelo, the people 
having assembled, flew to arms, and besieged 
him in his palace with such vigour, that he 
would have been forced to surrender, if Hugh, 
marquis of Etruria, and Henry, duke of Ba- 
varia, the prefectsof the city, had not afforded 
him the means of leaving it, by parleying 
with the rebels. Otho, delivered from the 

ril, caused all his troops to advance, invaded 

me a second time, and punished the authors 
of the sedition, with extreme rigour. The 
prince died some time after these events, 
ving been poisoned by the widow of Crescen- 
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tius, whose daughter he had violated. The 
pope Sylvester was with him in his last mo 
At the beginning of the follow: 

At the beginning of the following 
(1001,) Bernard, bishop of Hildesheim cams 
to ask for justice from Gerbert, against the 
metropolitan of his church. He complained 
to the pontiff that Villegisus had seized upon 
a convent of girls, which did not belong to 
his administration. This monastery, called- 
Gandesem, had always recognized the bishop 
of Hildesheim as its diocesan, until the day 
on which Sophia, the daughter of the em- 
peror Otho the Second, at the very moment of 
taking the veil, refused from pride to pro- 
nounce her vows between the handa of an 
ecclesiastic who did not wear the pallium. 
The princess exacted, that the archbishop of 
Mayence, should perform the ceremonies; 
Bernard having opposed it, the empress Theo- 
phania, besought him at least to permit Ville- 
gisus to be associated with him, and then wes 
seen for the first time two prelates clothed in 
their épiscopal ornaments, seated on each 

the same altar. The bishop, how- 
ever, demanded ocd the prince, who was 
resent, if he en to ratify the engage- 
Ment of his sister, although x had taken 
place irregularly; he summoned the princess 
to submit herself to him and his BUCCEESOTS, 
declaring that his metropolitan had no rights 
in that church. 

Sophia, who regarded herself as the sister 
of the emperor, sather than a nun, left the 
monastery without the permission of the 
abbess, and lived at the court of Germany, 
where she abandoned herself to amorous in- 
trigues. Bernard then wamed her to reture 
to her convent; but she, treating his remon- 
etrances with contempt, placed herself under 
the protection of Villegisus, affirming thant it 
was from him she had received the veil, and 
not from the prelate of Hillesheim. 

The scandal of her amours and accouche- 
ments, however, compelled the emperor to 
cause her to return to the abbey of Gande- 
sem. Furious then against the prelate whom 
she regarded as the guthor of her disgrace, 
she spread disorder among the nuns, and ex- 
cited them to revolt; and at length, on the 
day of a solemn dedication, they refused him 
permission to enter the monastery, and called 
upon the archbishop of Mayence to perform 
the ceremony. Villegisus was stopped on 
his journey by his suffragans, who ught 
him not to intringe the canons of the church ; 
and Henry, duke of Bavaria, urged Bernard to 
protest at once to the emperor and the court 
of Rome against the pretensions of the nuns. 

Sylvester the Second, wishing to bring back 
peace to the church, assembled a council, at 
which all the laity and clergy who were ele- 
vated in dignity assisted. er the bene- 
diction of the holy father and the reading of 
the Bible, the floor was ted to Bernard 
who accused his metropolitan of having held 
a synod in the monastery of Gandesem, in 
contempt of the rules which placed the nuns 
under his jurisdiction. The pontiff demande:} 
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trom the assembly, if they could consider as 
regular, the convocation of a synod by the 
archbishop of Mayence in an abbey which 
was a dependaney of the bishop of Hildes- 
heim. The fathers all replied at once, that 
the synod was irregular, and that they should 
reject, in accordance with the canons, the 
decisions made by it. The pope then arose 
and pronounced the judgment, “By the au- 
thority of the apostles and fathers, we erase 
all that has been done by Villegisus and his 
accomplices, in the diocese of our brother 
Bernard doring his absence.” He gave the 
pastoral baton to thie prelate, and said to him, 
“I restore to you my brother, and confirm 
you in the possession of Gandesem ari its 
dependancies, and prohibit any one, be he 
who he may, from causing you the least trou- 
ble or harm.” 

The archbishop of Mayence was written to, 
_ and a legate was named to preside over an 

assembly to be held in Saxony, before which 
that prelate was to make his defence. The 
council was convoked for the year 1001, and 
Frederick, a cardinal priest of the Roman 
ehurch, a Saxon by birth, was chosen to re- 
present the sovereign pontiff. The cardinal 
went to Germany with a pompous embassy 
and followed by a crowd of domestics clothe 
m liveries shining with gold, to show that he 
represented the head of Christianity. 

The convention assembled at Polden, on 
the 22d of July, 100%. Villegisus, ¢ustained 
by the prelates of his party, at first excited a 
great uproar in the council; but the envoy of 
Sylvester the Second, a man of remarkable 
ese, appeased the murmurs, re-estab- 
lished silence, and made the accused himself 
tead the letter which the holy father had ad- 
dressed to him. The reading being finished, 
Frederick addressed the bishops who were 
present, asking their advice; the metropo- 
tan of Hamburg declared in favour of Ber- 
nard, and of the decree made by the sove- 
feign poatiff. Scarcely had he finished epeak- 
wg, when the doors of the church were opened 
sad the synod was entered by laymen with 
arms in their hands, crying out “ death to the 
diocesan of Hildesheim, and to the envoy of 
the court of Rome.” Notwithstanding the im- 
minence of the danger, neither of them was 
alarmed. They harangued the disturbers, 
and showed them numerous troops without 

charch who were ready to strike those 
wis dared to draw the sword in the temple 


_This firmness arrested the factious. The 
ating, however, was finished for that day. 
On the next day the convention assembled 
anew, but Villegisus did not appear, notwith- 
standing the formal assurance he had given 
the evening before; and they learned that he 
had left Polden during the night. The legate 
having summoned him several times in full 
council, suspended him from all ecclesiastical 
functions as contumacious, and ordered him 
to appear before the s nod which was to be 
held in the palace of the Lateran, towards 
“hristmas. their side, the emperor and 
Vou I. 2Q 
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Gerbert, indignant at the scandal which had 
taken place in Polden, commanded all the 
bishopa of Germany who had taken part in 
this affair, to appear before them, not only to 
assist at the assembly convoked by the cardi- 
nal Frederick, but even to bring with them at 
their own expense the vassals of their diocese, 
who should follow their sovereign to the wars. 

Several assemblies were still occupied with 
thie quartel between Villegisus and Bernard ; 
it finished by wearing itself out, rather from 
the effects of time, than from the authority 
of the pope and councils. 

During the following year Sylvester the 
Second convoked a synod in the palave of the 
Lateran, to judge another scene of scardal 
which took place in Italy. The chancellor, 
according to custom, opened the session, by 
addressing himself to the holy father, “My 
lord, your abbot of ‘St. Peter near Perouse, 

resents complaints to this synod against 
Bishop Conon, who has rendered himeelf 

ilty of vidlence and sacrilege by tearing 
him from the altar of your monastery, and by 
driving him from the abbey. He aseures you 
that the buildings of the convents have been 
pillaged, and that the bishop has seized upon 
all the nches of your monks.” 
, Conon replied, “ His holiness has intrusted 
to me the See of Perouse, and made me swear 
that I would not abandon its rights. This 
convent belongs to my diocese, and the pope 
cannot claim a particular privilege to examine 
juridically into this dispute.” The fathers, 
owever, declared that this church apper- 
tained to the sovereign pontiff The preiate, 
to shun a more severe chastisement, consent 


ed to renounce the monastery of St. Peter, in 


favour of the apostolical throne, and gave the 
kiss of peace to his accuser. 

Gerbert was vain, ambitious, treacherous, 
and cruel; authors relate as an evidence of his 
cruelty, that Guy, viscount of Limoges, hav- 
ing been cited to the court of Rome, by Grim- 
oard, who accused him of having retained 
him a prisoner, to compel him to abandon to 
him the enjoyment of the abbey of Brantome, 
was condemned by Sylvester to be torn in 
pieces by two wild horses; and he even or- 

ered, that before the punishment, Guy should 
be snrrendered to the bishop of Angouleme, 
to undergo the torture by fire. But the latter, 
moved by the entreaties of Guy, consented to 
forget the violence of which he had been the 
victim, and both fled into France to shun the 
resentment of the pope 


After a pontificate of four years and a hall, 


Gerbert died, at a very advanced age. 
obsequies were performed with all the pomp 
which was due to the sovereign pontiff of the 
church. His elegy has been engraved. upom 
his sepulchre by one of his successors. 

After his death, however, the accusations of 
magic were renewed against him ; some chro- 
niclers gravely affirm, that Sylvester brought 
from Seville with him an abominable book 
containing cabalistic formularies, with which 
he forced Lucifer to obey him, and the spirit 
of darkness promised the pontiff to guarantee 


as 
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inst death, until the day in which | soon asa ray of light streck 


him yvgamst 
he shopld celebrate mass in the church of 
Jerusalem. Sylvester, they add, hoped to 
live for ever, because he had formed the re- 
solution never to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and continued to abandon himself 
to most condemnable witchcraft of all 
kinds; but he soon proved that the promises 
af the devil are always fallacious and per- 
dious. One day when the holy father was 
celebrating divine service in the church of the 
Holy Cross, called also the church of Jerusa- 
lem, the devil suddenly appeared to him on 
tke altar, and seizing the golden figure of 
Christ, which decorated the chapel, struck 
him so violent a blow with it, that he died in 
a few hours. 

Before d ing, Sylvester confessed to his car- 
dinals that he devoted himself to the devil; 
he recommended to them to place his 
upon a car drawn by white horses, and to inter 
it in the place at which the coursers should 
stop of themselves. This order was punc- 
tually executed, and the car having stopped 
before the church of the Lateran, his remains 
were there deposited with the accustomed 

mp Fora long time after, they stated at 

me, that, on the evening of the death of 
the pontife, they heard the bones of Sylvester, 
the Second clash in his tomb, and the stone of 
his sepulchre was covered with a bloody sweat. 

Six centuries and a half had flown by since 
the death of this pope, when the church of 
the Lateran was re-constructed. His coffin, 
which was of marble, was opened, and the 
body was found clothed in the pontifical 
robes; the tiara upon the head, and the arms 
crossed. Sylvester appeared to be still living, 
and epread around an odorous perfume ; but as 


bedy | same 


him, an infernal 
flame escaped from his body, and all was re- 
duced to ashes. There remained nothing but 
a cross of silver and the pastoral ring. 

From that time the tomb ceased to present 
the same prodigies. The subterranean and 
lugubrious noises which had frightened the 
faithful, were no longer heard, nor were traces 
of blood perceived on the marble of the Mau- 
soleum. The priests did not hesitate to ex- 
plain this change as an effect of sorcery, or 38 
caused by the disappearance of the devil, 
who for six hundred years watched over the 
body of the holy father. An ecclesiastical 
historian, Muratori, who wrote to defend the 
memory of Sylvester, gravely affirms that this 
miracle should not surprise us, as several 
tombs of saints, which formerly exuded oil 
or manna, no longer offered in his time the 

igies. Thies singular remark was 
made by uratori in 1740; that is, scarcely 
an hundred years since. , 

The character of the eleventh century 18 
remarkable for a mixture of gross superstition 
and horrible debauchery. So great were the 
ignorance and depravity, that it was imagined 

t the reign of antichrist was ap } 
and they interpreted the strange phenomena 
of nature as presages of the accomplishment 
of the words of the Apocalypse in relation to 
the end of the world. The auguries and sor- 
ceries practised even by the clergy, had re- 
placed the sacraments and the esiastical 
ceremonies. Finally, there existed neither 


virtue nor piety in the world; and Berenger | 


“that the church was a collection of 


says, 
proud, 
the apostoli 
demons !” 





JOHN THE SEVENTEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1004.) 

Bishop Sicco succeeds Sylvester the Second—Uncertainty as to his origin and actions— Duration 


of his reign—His 

Tux bishop Sicco succeeded Sylvester the 
nd. The circumstances of his election 
remain completely unknown. We only know 
that he was enthroned by the name of John 
the Seventeenth. Platinus assures us that 
the family of this pontiff was in the very 
lowest orders of society. Father Pagi, on the 
ofher hand, affirms that it was of the most 
illustrious. The same uncertainty exists as 
to the character and actions of Sicco. Some 
authors maintain that he was cruel, vindictive, 
greedy of honours and riches; others pro- 
nounee # pompous eulogy upon him. It is 
difficult te form a correct opinion among such 
contradictery statements ; and the best found- 
ed that we can give is, that he occupied the 


The heresy of Vilgard. 


Holy See about five months. He died at the 
commencement of the year 1004. 

’ During his pontificate, a monk named Lev 
tard, endeavoured to pass himself off as a 
prophet, to seduce the simple, and extort 
money from them. He related, that one day, 
being asleep in the country, he had a miracu: 
lous revelation, in which he saw a flock of 
bees, who entered his body from the rear, and 
passed out by his mouth, making Ein 
noise; and that he was ordered to do thi 
impossible to men. On awakening, he went 
to Chalons, assembled the people, and an- 
nonncing himself as inspired bY God, crested 
so powerful a party, that they wished to place 
him on the Seo of that city. But Geboun, 


impious, and wicked men, and that 
dlio chair had become a seat for 
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who was then bishop of demanded 
to be confronted with this impudent monk, 


who in despair precipitated himself into a 


Another fanatic, named Vilgard, gavo birth 
to a singular heresy, which consistedin re- 
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ing the three poets, Virgil, Horace, and 
— as prophets, whose dogmas we should 
follow to obtain eternal life. 
The holy father ordered the bishops of Italy 
to exterminate unfortunate fools by fire 
and sword, wherever they found them. 





ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 


EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1004.] 


Election of John the Eighteenth Erection of the church 8 
ighteenth—Vacancy in the Holy See. 


of Rome— Death of John the 


Fasan was chosen by the clergy, the grand- 
ees, and the people, as the most worthy to 
occupy the chair of Št. Peter, and he was or- 
dained on the 19th of March, 1004, under the 
mme of John the Eighteenth. This pope 
was of Roman origin; his whole reign was 

in disgraceful effeminacy, infamy, and 
bauchery. 

The only remarkable event of his pontifi- 
cate, was the erection of Bamburg, or Baben- 

, in Franconia, into a bishopric. King 
Henry, who had for a long time desired to 
establish a See in this emal] city, built a - 
nificent church, which he enriched with all 
the sacred ornaments and yases necessary for 
divine service. As it was situated in the dio- 
cese of Virsburg, Henry offered to the bishop 
m exchange for this church and its depen- 
dencies, a larve sum of money. The latter 
readily a ed the offers of the prince, and 
exacted besides that he should be made a 
metropolitan, and have for his suffragan the 
ecclesiastic who should be elevated to the See 
of Bamburg. 


Bamburg into a bishopric—Councsl 


Henry having accepted these conditions, his 
chaplains, Alberic and Louis, were intrusted 
with obtaining from the holy father the con. 
firmation of his title of metropolitan. John 
the Eighteenth profited by this ridiculous fan- 
tasy of the king. He demanded one hundred 
pounds of gold, and two hundred pounds of 
silver, for the rights of the Holy See. He 
then convoked a council at Rome, and ordered 
that the new church efected into a bishoprick 
should be dedicated to St. Peter, and should 
remain under the particular protection of the 

ntifical See, although submitted to the arch- 
bishop of Mayence, ite metropolitan. 

Fasan died on the 18th of-July, 1009, after 
having occupied the pontifical throne for five 
years and four months. 

At this period, the Greek clergy was not 
yet separated from the Latin clergy, and they 
continued to read at Constantinople the name 
of John the Eighteenth, in the sacred writ- 
inge as well as that of the patriarch. 

o Holy See remained vacant for twenty- 
four days after the death of the pope. 





SERGIUS THE FOURTH, THE 
NINTH 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
POPE. 


[A. D. 1009.) 


The bishop of Albano enthroned by the name of Sergius the Fourth—His origin and character 
— Duration of his pontificate—His death and epitaph. 


_ Pereg, bi of Albano, was chosen pon- 
tif, and su ed John, under the name of 
Sergius the Fourth. He was the son of a priest 
named Martin, and a Roman by birth. Pla- 
thus and Ciaconius agree in representing him 
asa man of great piety and exem morals ; 
charitable to the poor, clement to the guilty, 
of a perfect goodness and extreme prudence. 
He tumed all his t towards heaven 

and governed. the with integrity and 
wi ; he was in fact the only priest of his: 


time, worthy from his virtues, of oecupyin 
the throne of St. Peter. He undertook pan 
reforms among the clergy of Rome, and had 
even formed a plan to drive the Arabs from 
Sicily, from whence these people made irrup- 
tions into laly; but the short duration of 
his pontificate id not permit him to accom- 
plieh designs useful to Christianity. 

Daring hi reign, Libentiu archbishop of 
Hamburg, and Bernaire, bi of Verden, 
excited a new difficulty about a parish churel 
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which this latter chimed for his diocese, and 
on which Libentius had seized under the pre- 
text, that it had served as a place of reluge 
for St. Anscaire, the first apostle of that 
country, during a persecution. St. Anecaire 
had in truth built an oratory in which were 
deposited the relics of the martyrs and the 
offerings of the common people rendered the 
possession of it very advantageous. The love 
of money was then the true motive for this 
ecandalous quarrel. The metropolitan of Ham- 
burg, to put an end to the affair, sent as his 

deputy to Rome the deacon Odon, bearing rich 
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presents for Bergin s. The then decided 
the question in his fayour, A honour, as he 
said, of the memory ef St. Anscaire. 

The holy father finally died in 1012, after 
having occupied the Holy See for two years 
and some months, if we ean believe Sigebert, 
Gemblours, and Marianus Scotus. According 
to Cesar Rapson, he was interred near the 
oratory of St. Thomas. His epitaph informs 
us, that he distributed clothing and food to 
the poor, and that he was regarded as one of 
the lights of the church. 
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and enthroned by the name of Benedict the Eigkih—He i 

Gregory—The faction of Benedict, at first victorious, 
s refuge tn Germany with Henry the Second—His return 
emperor—He confirms the election of his brother Arnold to the 
archbishopric of Ravenna— Benedict the Eighth defeats the Saracens—Bull 


against the Jews 


—Origin of the Norman sway tn Italy—Journey of the pontiff to Germany—Council of Paria 


—Benedict complains of the licentious lives of the clergy—Pilgrimage of Robert, 


France, to Rome—Death of the pope. 


Arter the death of Sergius, the bishop of 
Porto, the son of Gregory, count of Tusculum, 
was chosen sovereign pontiff, by the faction 
of the marquisses of Tuscanella in Etruna, 
his relatives, who during a century had al- 
ready seated so many wretches on the throne 
of St. Peter. .He took the name-of Benedict 
the Eighth. The Romans, who execrated this 
pontiff, on account of his vices, conspired 
against his authority. A powerful party was 
soon formed among the clergy, who proclaim- 
ed another pope under the name of Gregory. 

Benedict, however, still remained master 
of the palace of the Lateran; Gregory then 
courageously placed himself at the head of 
the people, drove the pontiff from the city, 
and forced him to seek refuge in Germany 
with Henry the Second. That prince declared. 
against the anti-pope, threatened with his 
wrath the citizens who refused to recognize 
his protegé as the sovereign pontiff, and even 
gave him t who conducted him back into 

mbardy. The Romans, alarmed at the pre- 
parations which were ing for war against 
them, and fearful of a new invasion, deter- 
mined to send deputies to Benedict, to be- 
seech him to return to his palace of the Late- 
ran. G was in his turn driven from the 
city, and left the tiara to his competitor, who 
seated himself anew in the chair of St. Peter. 

Some days after they heard the news of a 
victory gained by Henry over the army of 
a pretender to the empire, named Ardouin 
and the prince soon came to in person 
to be consecrated by the poatiff. This oere- 


meny took place at the beginning of the year 
1014. Henry entered the charobh, accompa ; 


of 


nied by twelve senators, of whom six had 
their beards shaved in the Roman fashion, 
and six wore long moustachios after the Gere 
man. He held by the hand the beautiful 
Cunegonda, his wife. The pope waited for 
the procession on the threshold of the temple; 
he asked the emperor if he would consent to 
be named defender of the church, and swear 
fidelity to him and his successors. Henry 
took the oath in a loud voice; Benedict then 
permitted him to enter the sanctuary, solemoaly 
crowned him, and suspended before the altar 
of St. Peter, the diadem which he wore during 
theceremony. Cunegonda was also crown 
empress. 
he holy father then presented to the em- 
peror a golden apple surrounded by two eir- 
cles of precious stones, which crossed each 
other and’ was surmounted by a golden cri- 
cifix. The apple represented the world, the 
cross was the symbol of religion, the precious 
stones portrayed the virtues of the monarch. 
Henry, on receiving it exclaimed, “I under- 
stand, holy father, that you wish to tepch me 
how to govem my actions and my people. | 
accept the pledge which binds me to God and 
the world, and I will intrust the sacred de- 
posit to those who have trampled under foot 
the pomps of the world in order to follow the 
standard of Christ.” He sent this precious 
stone to the convent of Clany, which, at this 
period, was esteemed the most regular of all 
the monasteries, and which had been elready 
honoured by his munificence. 
After the ceremony of the consecration, § 
sumptuous feast was prepared in the palace 
of the Lateran, and the pontiff entertained the 
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emperor and of the West at supper. 
The donations which had been made to the 
Holy See from the time of Charlemagne to 
that of Otho the Third, bbs however vase and 
augmented by Henry, w ver, reserved 
to himself, as his predecessors had done, the 
sovereign power over Rome, and the right of 
sending commissioners to receive the com- 
plaints of the people and administer justice. 

e re-established the: independence of the 
pontifica) elections, and made a decree per- 
mitting the Romans to consecrate a pope ca- 
nonically elected, before they had taken the 
oath of fidelity to the empire. 

During his sojourn in Rome, the emperor. 
whilst assisting at divine service, remark 
that the Nicean creed was not chanted after 
the Gospels. He was shocked at it, and de- 
manded from the holy father, why the Roman 
priests celebrated mass in a different way 
irom those of Gaul, Germany, and Italy. The 

impudent Benedict replied, that the supreme 
church having never been infected with heresy 
had no need of declaring its faith; and be- 
sides, that divine wisdom commanded us not 
to enclose our belief in words, because men 
discussed or interpreted them at their will. 
This reply was audacious and false, adds the 
venerable Bernon, abbot of Richenou, who 
was present at the interview between the 
pope and the sovereign. 

The- emperor caused the election of his 
brother Amold to the See of Ravenna to be 
confirmed, to the prejudice of Adalbert, whom 
he even wished to degrade as an usurper of 
that diocese. He, however, yielded to the just 
representations of the clergy, and gave to the 
prelate, as an indemnity, the See of Aricia. 

Henry had hardly left Italy, when the Sa- 
racens made an inroad on the shores of Tus- 
cany, took the city of Luna by assault, drove 
of its inbabitants, and made themselves mas- 
ters of all the ceuntry. When this news 
reached Rome, the pope ordered all the bishops 
to assemble, and, placing himself at their 

ad, marched to meet the Arabs, trusting, 
said anthors, to the aid of God and the cour- 
rage of his troops. His dispositions for battle 
were made with consummate skill. He pre- 

a large number of barges which he 
placed between the enemy’s vessels and the 
shore, which were to prevent the Arabs from 
leceiving re-infgrcements when the signal for 
the attack was given. 

They combatted for three days. The Chris- 
tans, though frequently repulsed by the Sa- 
cent yet animated by the example of the 
pontiff, who charged at their head, ended by 
gaining the victory ; the ranks of the barba- 
nans bent before their efforts; almost all the 
infidels were killed, and their number was so 
reat, that it was impossible to count the dead. 
The booty was divided on the field of battle. 
The pope received, for his share, the wife of 
the Saracen leader, who had been made pri- 
soner, and who was of a marvellous beauty ; 
but the cruel Benedict cut off her head with 
his own hand; himself despoiled the dead 
body, tearing from it a crescent of gold, and 
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the precious stones which ornamented her 
turban, and gave her corpse to his soldiers. 

The pontiff then put off his warlike equip- 
ments, dreesed himself in his sacerdota! gar- 
ments, and celebrated a solemn mass, to thank 
Christ for this memorable victory. On the 
next day the Arab chief, exasperated by the 
loss of his army and the oruel death of his 
wife, sent one of his officers to the Christian 
camp; he laid at the feet of the pontiff a bag- 
full of chesnuts, and announced to him, that 
the number of Saracens who would come to 
Italy to avenge the death of their brethren, 
would su the number of the chesnuts 
The warlike pontiff then caused them to bring 
a small bag of millet, and, handing it to the 
ambessador, thus spoke to him: “Say to you 
master, that if he returns a second time to the 
territory of St. Peter, he will find as mano 
soltliers to defend it as I send him grains o 
millet.” 

A new act of cruelty on the part of Bene- 
dict is related at this period. An earthquake 
had been felt at Rome on the holy Friday 
after the adoration of the cross; the pope, 
having learned that the Jews were at the time 
celebrating religious ceremonies in their syna- 
gogue, ordered them all to be beheaded. 
These unfortunate persons were at once given 
up to the executioner, and after their punish- 
ment, adds the historian, the fury of the winds 
subsided, and the earth suffered no more 
from the horrible tremblings which shook the 
holy city ! 

It is generally supposed, that it was about 
the end of the year 1016, that a Norman lord 
named Ralph took refuge at Rome, to esca 
the vengeance of Duke Richard, whose daugh- 
ter he had seduced. The sovereign pontiff 
was then threatened by the imperial governor 
of the Greek provinces, with a war of exter- 
mination if he refused to pay a considerable 
tribute ; and already, joining actions to threats, 
had invaded a part of the province of Bene- 
ventum, which belonged to the apostolic throne. 
On one side, the avarice of the pope prevented 
him from conéenting to pay the tribute exact- 
ed; on the other, the cowardice of the Ro- 
mans left him no hope of opposing the incur 
sions of the enemy. 

In this extremity, Benedict besought Ralph 
to take the command of the troops of the 
church; and he, at the head of the Italian 
took the field, marched upon Beneventum, an 

ined several signal victories ovér the army of 

il. The rumonr of his exploits soon spread 
even to Normandy, and a multitude of the 
warriors of that province, abandoned their 
county, taking with them their wives and 
children, and joined Ralph, who incorporated 
them in his army. 

Such was the beginning of the Norman 
sway in the Roman. peninsula. Ralph, how- 
ever, after a series of battles, in which he was 
always conqueror, perceived that hie country-- 
men, decimated by the enemy, were reduced 
to some thousands of soldiers. He then re- 
solved to pass the mountains, and go to Henry 
the Second, toask for re-inforcements from him 
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Benedict the Eighth accompanied him into 
Germany for the same end, and to accelerate 
the succours which the emperor had i 
him against the Greeks. The holy father 
celebrated the festival of Easter at Bamburg, 
and, on the following Sunday, consecrated the 
church of St. Stephen, which the prince then 
offered to the Roman church. He also gave 
to him the city of Bamburg, and its depend- 
encies, joining to them an annual tribute of 
a white horee, richly caparisoned, and of a 
puree of a hundred marks of silver. 

The pope then returned to his estates, to 
assist at a conncil which he had convoked 
at Pavia, and whose proceedings have been 
preserved by historians. At the opening of 
the synod Benedict read a long di , in 
which he strongly censured the tious lives 
of the clergy; he accused the priests of dissi- 
pating in orgies the property they had received 

y the liberality of kings, and of employing 
the revenues of their churches in the support 
of their prostitutes, or to enrich their bast- 
ards. He invoked against them the canons 
of Nice, which recommended to ecclesiastics 
to preserve continence, and prohibited them 
from living with concubines; finally, he re- 
called to their remembrance the decrees of 
St. Siricus and St. Leo, who condemned the 
marriages of priesta and even of sub-dea- 


cons. 

The holy father called all the children of 

riests bastards ; and maintained that children 

rn of a free woman and of a cle an, a 
serf of the church, should inherit the condition 
of their father. Some bishops wished to op- 
pose to him this paseage of St. Paul: “ That 
every one should marry to shun fornication.” 
He then broke out into violent language against 
the concubine-keepers who dared to op 
his decisions., He replied, that the apostle 
had not intended to apply this command to 
priests, but to laymen; and that those who 
should maintain this heresy should be excom- 
municated, ae the followers of Jovinian had 
been by their fathers. 

Benedict made a decree, divided into seven 
articles, to prohibit ecclesiastics from having 
wife or concubine ; he extended it to all the 
clergy, regular and secular, without exception ; 

declared that the children of ecelesiastics 
ehould be regarded as serfs, and should belong 
to the dioceses, although their mothers were 
free women. He anathematized the judge 8 
who should render them their liberty ; he pro- 
hibited, under penalty of stripes and impri- 
sonment, any serf of the church from making 
any acquisitions in the name of a freeman, 
until the bishop had given him all the rights 
of one. Henry the Second, at the entreaty of 
Benedict, confirmed these different decrees 
by an ordinance, also divided into seven 
articles, and added the penalty of temporal 
punishments to the spiritual pains, in order 
to assare their execution. 
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The emperor, who had come into Italy with 
his to s the ne into oF the 


Greeks, nnited his army to the intrepid bands 
of the Normans, who werg already com- 
mencing td form a kingdom on the abores of 
the Adriatic. The Greeks were defeated in 
every encounter ; Ralph retook from them all 
the places eccupied in Campania; 
he droye them from Apulis. enclosed t in 
a comer of Calabria, and finally finished by 
driving them entirely ont of Italy. Robert 
the Seeond, king of France, scoompanied by 
Enguerrand, abbot of Saint Naquier, and seve- 
ral ecclesiastical dignitaries, made a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and was admitted to kiss the 
feet of the pope. We are ignorant of the pre- 
cise period at which the prince accomplished 
this pious journey. 

After a reign of twelve years, the died 
in the palace of the Lateran, at the besinning 
of the year 1024, and was mterred in the 
church of “St. Peter. E autho ely relat 

great number of authors grav e 
the numerous’ apparitions of Benedict the 


Eighth. Platinus assures us that a prelate 
saw the ghost of the holy father, robed in his 
ntifical ornaments, and mounted on a black 


orse. The bishop having asked the phan- 


thom which way he was going, the tiff 
seized him forcibly by the arm, and lifting 
him from the earth, bore him to a in 


which was concealed treasures, which he or- 
dered him to distribute to the poor, to allay 
the sufferings he was enduring in another life 
as a punishment for his rapine. 

Sigebert and Petrus Demnianus aleo affirm 
that the pope appeared to his successor, and 
besought his prayers to moderate the fires of 
purgatory, in which he was condemned to re- 
main a thousand years on accourt of his 
crimes. 

Vineent de Beauvais, the reader to the 
king St. Louis, who lived two handred years 
later, relates with simplicity, that the decree 
which condemned Benedict was conditional ; 
and that a monk of Cluny had a revelation in 
which the Holy Virgin announced to him, that 
the pope would be freed from his pains by 
their prayers, and the merits of St. Odillon 
their abbot; that the monks then redoubled 
their austerities, and obtained his deliverance ; 
that the dead pontiff came himself to thank 
them one day when they were praying in 
church; that he apprised them of his happy 
release from the flames of Etna, and painted 
to them the sublime joys which he tasted in 
the heavenly Jerusalem. This , from 
the pious Vincent of Beauvais, leads us to 
sup that the place chosen for purgatory, 
is the island of Sicily. 

How ridiculous soever these fables are, 
they show us that Benedict the Eighth, should 
be placed among those pontiffs who have 
scandalized the church by their extortions, 
debaucheries and crimes 
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famous musictan—Coronation of the em 


kang of England, of the council of Limoges on the sale of absolutions—John the. 
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John—The patriarch of Constantinople offers to sell him the tile o 
;, y Tna pe Arezzo—Letter from he 
Conrad the Second—Complaints of Canute 


ineteenth 


driven from Rome—Brought back by Conrad—Hts death. 


Joux was elevated to the Holy See by the 
faction of hia brother Alberic, count of Tus- 
canella and Segni, He succeeded his brother, 
Benedict the Eighth, under the name of John 
the Nineteenth. Some authors maintain, that 
before being named pontiff, he already occu- 
pied the See of Porto; but historians, whose 
testimony is the most entitled to credit, main- 
tain on the contrary that he was a mere lay- 
man. Thus, the freedom of election which 
the pious Henry had restored, served but to 
favour the intrigues of the Roman lords, and 
to consolidate the power of the patricians. 

As soon as this new exaltation was known 
at Constantinople, the patriarch sent embas- 
adors to Rome to propose tu the holy father 
to sell him the tithe of pope of the Greek 
church. The deputies, bearing rich presents, 
were favourably received by John, and the 
bargain was on the point of being concluded 
when the noise of it spread abroad, and 
clamours rose from all parts of Christendom, 
which forced the pontiff to forbear concluding 
euch a scandal. 

Guy, a monk of Arezzo, lived at this period 
and invented the gamut; it is related, that 
struck by the difficulties which the methods 
of teaching the music for religious singing 
presented, he imagined the notation of sounds 
and composed a new system of music in con- 


which he had never heard sung. Unfortu- 
nately my health did not permit me to remain 
in Rome use in those maritime or marshy 
places, the heat of the summer would have 

illed me. I then returned to my convent, 
from which I shall repair at the beginning of 
the winter, in order to explain our work more 
at length to the holy father.” 

After the death of Henry the Second, his 
son Conrad succeeded him, and came to the: 
pontifical city, in the year 1027. John the 

ineteenth, in order to ingratiate himself 
with the monarch, went to meet him at Lake 
Como, and proclaimed him emperor in the 
church of St. Peter; the queen Gisella, his 
wife, was crowned empress at the same time. 
Rodolph, the king of Burgundy, the uncle ot 
Gisella, assisted at this ceremony, es did also 
Canute, king of England and Denmark, who 
had come to Rome to complain of the enor- 
mous contributions which the Holy See levied 
on the pilgrims. of his kingdom. e English ° 

rince also protested against the tribute which 
his archbishops were compelled to pay, when 
they asked for the pallium. 

Some time after a synod of French bish 
was held at Limoges, who reformed the judg- 
ments of the pope, and prohibited the coart 
of Rome from selling absolution to the ex- 


‘communicated to the insult of their bishops. 


nection with Michael, a monk of Pomposia, | Eujelric, a canon of Paris, thus spoke in 


who laboured with him in this discovery. 

We give a letter of the celebrated monk 
in which he describes an imerview he had 
with the pope: 
friend, that those who a 
will pray for the remission of our sins; for 
they will be enabled to learn from us in a 
single year, that which they could not have 
acquired before under ten years of hard study. 
Pope John, who now governs the Roman 
charch, having heard of our school, and of the 
manner in which our antiphonal teaches chil- 
dren ina few houra, chants which were un- 
known to them, has sent me messengers in- 
structed to bringme to him. I went to Rome 
with Gregory, the abbot of Milan, and Peter. 
prevost of the canons of Arezzo, a very learne 
man for our times. His holiness received me 
pyfully, and kept me a long time perusin 
our method, which he regarded as wonderful. 
The pontiff studied the rules, and was un- 
willing to terminate the audience, without 
having learned from the antiphonal a verse, 


' dared to present himself at Rome, and 
| absolution from the holy father himself. When 
we ad- 


convention. “You know, my brethren, that 
the venerable Stephen, bishop of Clermont, 
had anathematized Ponce, count of Auvergne. 


“I hope, he wrote to his! for having deserted his lawful wife and mar 
1 come after us, | ried the wife of another. In his just indigna- 


tion he refused to pardon this Jord, until he 
amended his wrongs; but the guilty man 


ught 


we were advised of this act of simony, 
dressed strong reproaches to the pontiff. He 
declared to ue that he had been taken by sur- 


| prise, and that he would have rejected Ponce 


rom the church, had he known all the cir- 
cumatances of the affair. I declare then to 
you, my brethren, chiefs of dioceses, that the 

es have no right to oppose our decisio 
end that they cannot but ap rove them and 
lend them the aid of their authority.” 

The synod was then occupied with measures 
to put an end to the disorders of the kingdom, 
for since the reign of Louis the good-natured, 
the sovereign authority was no longer rea- 
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Benedict the Eighth acosmpanied him into 
Germany for the same end, and to accelerate 
the succours which the emperor had promised 
him against the Greeks. The holy father 
celebrated the festival of Easter at Bamburg, 
and, on the following Sunday, consecrated the 
church of St. Stephen, which the prince then 
offered to the Roman church. He also gave 
to him the city of Bamburg, and its depend- 
encies, joining to them an annnal tribute of 
a white horse, richly caparisoned, and of a 
puree of a hun marke of silver. 

The pope then returned to his estates, to 
assist at a council which he had convoked 
at Pavia, and whose proceedings have been 
preserved by historians. At the opening of 
the synod Benedict read a long discourse, in 
which he strongly censured the Ficention 6 lives 
of the clergy ; he aoqused the priests of dissi- 
peting in orgies the property they had receited 

y the liberality of kings, and of employing 
the revenues of their churches in the support 
of their prostitutes, or to enrich their bast- 
ards. He invoked against them the canons 
of Nice, which recommended to ecclesiastics 
to preserve continence, and prohibited them 
from living with concubines; finally, he re- 
called to their remembrance the decrees of 
St. Siricus and St. Leo, who condemned the 
marriages of priests and even of sub-dea- 
cons. 

The holy father called all the children of 

riests bastards ; and maintained that children 

rn of a free woman and of a clergyman, a 
serf of the church, should inherit the condition 
of their father. Some bishops wished to op- 
pose to him this passage of St. Paul: “ That 
every one should marry to shun fornication.” 
He then broke out into violent language against 
the concubine-keepers who dared to op 
his decisions. He replied, that the apostle 
had not intended to apply this command to 
ptiests, but to laymen; and that those who 
should maintain this heresy shoald be excom- 
municated, ae the followers of Jovinian had 
been by their fathers. 

Benedict made a decree, divided into seven 
articles, to prohibit ecclesiastics from having 
wife or concubine ; he extended it to all the 
clergy, regular and secular, without exception ; 
be declared that the children of ecelesiastics 
should be regarded as serfs, and should belong 
to the dioceses, although their mothers were 
free women. He anathematized the judges 
who should render them their liberty ; he pro- 
hibited, under penalty of stripes and impri- 
sonment, any serf of the church from making 
any acquisitions in the name of a freeman, 
until the bishop had given him all the rights 
of one. Henry the Second, at the entreaty of 
Benedict, confirmed these different decrees 
by an ordinance, also divided into seven 
articles, and added the penalty -of temporal 
punishments to the spiritual pains, in order 
to assure their execution. 
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The emperor, who had come inte Italy with 
his troops to eppose the invasions of the 
Greeks, united his army to the intrepid bands 
of the Normans, who were already com- 
menoing td form a kingdom on the aboree of 
the Adnatic. The Greeks were defeated in 
every encounter ; Ralph retook from them all 
the pisces they had occupied in Cam ia ; 
he droye them from Apulia. enclosed in 
a corner of Calabria, and finally finished by 
driving them entirely out of Italy. Robert 
the Sesond, king of France, accompanied by 
Enguerrand, abbot of Saint Niquier, and seve- 
ral ecclesiastical dignitaries, made a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and was admitted to kiss the 
feet of the pope. We are ignorant of the 
cise period at whioh the prince accompli 
this pious journey. 

After a reign of twelve years, the died 
in the palace of the Lateran, at the beginni 
of the year 1024, and was interred in the 
church of ‘St. Peter. a ely rela 

A great number of authors grav te 
the numerous’ apparitions of Benedict the 
Eighth. Platinus assures us that a te 
saw the ghost of the holy father, robed in his 

ntifical ornaments, and mounted on s black 

orse. The bishop having asked the phan- 
thomi which way he was going, the pontif 
seized him forcibly by the arm, and lifting 
him from the earth, bore him to a in 
which was concealed treasures, which he or- 
dered him to distribute to the poor, to alla 
the sufferings he was enduring in another life 
as a punishment for his rapine. 

Sigebert and Petrus Damnianus also affirm 
that the pope appeared to his successor, and 
besonght his prayers to moderate the fires of 
purgatory, in which he was condemned to re- 
main a thousand years on account of his 
crimes, 

Vincent de Beauvais, the reader to the 
king St. Louis, who lived two hundred years 
later, relates with simplicity, that the decree 
which condemned Benedict was conditional ; 
and that a monk of Cluny had a revelation in 
which the Holy Virgin announced to him, that 
the pope w be freed from his pains by 
their prayers, and the merits of St. Odillon 
their abbot ; that the monks then redoubled 
their austerities, and obtained his deliverance ; 
that the dead pontiff came himself to thank 
them one day when they were praying in 
church; that he apprised them of his happy 
release from the flames of Etna, and painted 
to them the sublime joys which he tasted in 
the heavenly Jerusalem. This from 
the pious Vincent of Beauvais, leads us to 
suppose that the place chosen for purgatory, 
is the island of Sicily. 

How ridiculous soever these fables are, 
they show us that Benedict the Eighth, should 
be placed among those pontiffs who have 
scandalized the church by their extortions, 
debaucheries and crimes 
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JOHN THE NINETEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 1024,] 


Scandalows election of John—-The patriarch of Constantinople offers to sell him the title o 
Pope of the East—Inventién of the gamut by the monk Guy of Arezzo—Letter 
famous musician—Coronation of the emperor Conrad the Second—Com laints of Canute 
ling of England, of the council of Limoges on the sale of absolutions—John the. ineteenth 
driven from Rome—Brought back by Conrad—His death. 


Jony was elevated tò the Holy See by the | which he had never heard sung. Unfortu- 
faction of his brother Alberic, count of Tus- | nately my health did not permit me to remain 
canella and Segni, He succeeded his brother, | in Rome because in those maritime or marshy 
Benedict the Eighth, under the name of John | places, the heat of the summer would have 
the Nineteenth. Some authors maintain, that Filled me. I then retumed to my convent. 
before being named pontiff, he already occu- | from which I shall repair at the beginning of 
pied the See of Porto; but historians, whose | the winter, in order to explain our work more 
testimony is the most entitled to credit, main- | at length to the holy father.” 
tain on the contrary that he wasa mere lay-| After the death of Henry the Second, his 
man. Thus, the freedom of election which | son Conrad succeeded him, and came to the- 
the pious Henry had restored, served but to | pontifical city, in the year 1027. John the 
favour the intrigues of the Roman lords, and} Nineteenth, in order to ingratiate himself 
to consolidate the power of the patricians. with the monarch, went to meet him at Lake 

As econ as this new exaltation was known | Como, and laimed him emperor in the 
at Constantinople, the patriarch sent embas- church of St. Peter ; the queen Gisella, his 
sadors to Rome to propose to the holy father | wife, was crowned empress at the same time. 
to sell him the title of pope of the Greek | Rodolph, the king of Burgundy, the unele ot 
church. The deputies, bearing rich presents, | Gisella, assisted at this ceremony, as did also 
were favourably received by John, and the | Canute, king of England and Denmark, who 

rgain was on the point of being concluded, | had come to Rome to complain of the enor- 
when the noise of it spread abroad, and | mous contributions which the Holy See levied 
clamours rose from all parts of Christendom, | on the pilgrims. of his kingdom. e English 
which forced the pontiff to forbear concluding | prince also protested against the tribute which 
such a scandal. his archbishops were compelled to pay, when 

Guy, a monk of Arezzo, lived at this period | they asked for the pallium. 
and invented the gamut; it is related, that} Some time after a synod of French bish 
struck by the difficulties which the methods | was held at Limoges, who reformed the judg- 
of teaching the music for religious singing | ments.of the pope, and prohibited the conrt 
presented, he imagined the notation of sounds'of Rome from selling absolution to the ex- 
and composed a new system of music in con- ' communicated to the insult of their bishops. 
nection with Michael, a monk of Pomposia, | Eujelric, a canon of Paris, thus spnke in the 
who laboured with him in this discovery. convention. “Yeu know, my brethren, that 
_ We give a letter of the celebrated monk, | the venerable Stephen, bishop of Clermont, 
in which he describes an irRerview he had had anathematized Ponce, count of Auvergne. 
with the pope: “I hope, he wrote to his! for having deserted his lawful wife and mar 
friend, that t who shall come after us, | ried the wife of another. In his just indigna- 
will pray for the remission of our sins; for tion he refused to pardon this lord, until he 
they will be enabled to learn from us in a!amended his wrongs; but the guilty man 
single year, that which they could not have ‘dared to present himself at Rome, and bought 
acquired before under ten years of hard study. | absolution from the holy father himself. When 
Pope John, who now governs the Roman | we were advised of this act of simony, we ad- 
church, having heard of our school, and of the | dressed strong reproaches to the pontiff. He 
manner in which our antiphonal teaches chil- declared to ue that he had been taken by sar- 
dren in a few hours, chants which were un- | prise, and that he would have rejected Ponce 
known to them, has sent me messengers in- from the church, had he known all the cir- 
structed to bring me to him. I went to Rome | cumstances of the affair. I declare then to 
with Gregory, the abbot of Milan, and Peter, | you, my brethren, chiefs of dioceses, that the 
prevost of the canons of Arezzo, a very learned ; popes have no right to oppose our decisions, 
man for our times. His holiness received me | and that they cannot but approve them an 
joyfully, and kept me a long time perusing | lend them the aid of their authority.” 
our method, which he regarded as wonderful. | The synod was then occupied with measures 
The pontiff etudied the rules, and was un- j| to put an end to the disorders of the kingdom, 
willing to terminate the audience, without | for since the reign of Louis the good-natured, 
having learned from the antiphonal a verse,|the sovereign authority was no longer rae 
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spected in the provinces which composed the ‘the holy host, that it was really from Jesus 
empire of Charlemagne. In France, Germany, | Christ. The council, in consequence, thereof, 
and Italy, each lord administered justice with ordered that this letter ghould be sent to 
arms in his hands, and the dukes, marquises, ' the charches of Christendom, and that men 
and counts, made terrible wars among them-' of all ranks should be obliged to conform to 
selves. Cities were abandoned to pillage, the ' the instructions which it contained. These in- 
inhabitants were mercileesly put todeath; and struciions were ridiculous and obscene. They 
cultivators of the soil, citizens, merchants, and - prohibited the faithful from having connection 
even serfs, were treated as wild beasts by the | with their wives, except on certain days; they 
nobles and kings. The clergy themselves | recommended te them to fast on Fridays on 
were no longer respected. Their riches hav- | bread and water, and to abstain from flesh on 
ing excited the cupidity of the lords, the mo- | Saturdays. They prohibited them from taking 
nasteries were sacked, the nuns violated, and | up arms to avenge themse]ves ou an enemy, 
the churches burned. or to seize upon the property of monasteries; 
To the disasters of these wars of extermina- | they permitted men to play with the nuns, but 
tion were added the horrors of famine ; men_ not to violatethem....... In every diocese 
devoured each other, and a large number of | the faithful were sworn upon the Bible, reli- 
unfortanates were condemned to be burned  giously to observe these precepts, under pen- 
for having eaten human flesh. During three | alty of excommunication, confiscation of pro- 
years that the scourge lasted, the living were | perty, and privation of sepulchral rites. Such 
not sufficiently numerous to bury the dead, ' was, according to Baudry, bishop of Noyon, 
and they piled up the dead bodies in charnel | the origin of the holy truce. 
houses. | The assembly at Limoges was also occupied 
Notwithstanding these public calamities, by several rules to arrest the political ambition 
the nobles, like hideous vultures, tore down of the court of Rome, and to free the goods of 
the cities, and disputed for the dead bodies to, the French clergy from the cupidity of the 
despoil them. pontiff, by maintaining the liberties of the 
Finally, at the council of Limoges, the fa- | Gallican church. 
thers determined to strike a great blow, and| John the Nineteenth, by his debauchery, 
to use even the authority of God to arrest the | exactions, and tyranny, at length rend 
disorders. A solemn eitting was announced | himeelf so odious to the Romans, that a con- 
through all the provinces, and the faithful) spiracy was formed against his life; butashe 
were invited to the council. At the opening | never went out unless surrounded by his satel- 
of the sitting after the usual prayers, a bishop | lites, the conspirators resolved to take up 
rose and addressed the crow , which pressed | arms; they assembled in the public places, 
-into an immense hall; “Iam about to an-| excited the people and besieged the palace 
nounce to you,” he said, “great news, my|of the Lateran. The holy father escaped 
brethren; Jesus Christ himself has sent me | from Rome, and took refuge in Germany with 
letters from heaven, to order me to re-establish | Conrad the Second, who in the end, esta- 
peace on earth. Į propose to submit them | blished him by force of arms, and puni 
to a commission for examination, who can then | the seditious. 
inform you of the will of God.” Ten bishops| This pontiff, say the old chroniclers, recon 
were designated for this important verifica- | quered his throne at the point of the sword. 
tion; they, after having studied the letter| He died on the 8th of November, 1033, after 
which was presented to them, declared upon |a reigu of nine years and some months. 
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BENEDICT THE NINTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND 
POPE. 
[A. D. 1033.] 


Simoniacal election of the nephew of John the Nineteenth, who is ordained af the age of twelve years 
—The emperor Conrad holds a parliament at Pavia—Insolence of the bishop of Milan—Brs- 
‘turbances in Poland—Prince Casimir freed from his vows, and crowned king of Poland-- 
Benedict driven from Rome. 


Arter the death of John the Nineteenth,] This pontiff soiled the chair of St. Peter 
the faction of the marquisses and counts of | with so many crimes and debaucheries, that 
Tuscanella endeavoured to place one of the| Cardinal Benno accuses him of having em- 
members of their family on the Holy See. | ployed witchcraft and enchantments, and of 
Intrigues, money, and threats, procured the j having given to his mistresses love-philte 
election of Theophylactus, nephew of the two]! which rendered them desperately enamo 
preceding popes, and the son of Alberic, count | of hia person. He that he sacrificed 
of Tusculum. He was enthroned at the age of | to demons, and assigifed at the assemblies of 
twelve, under the name of*Benedict the Ninth. | magicians, in the at night. 


HISTORY OF 


Some yearsafter the exaltation of Benedict, 
the emperar Conrad made a new descent into 
Lombardy, to subdue the lords, who-had taken 
up arms against his authority; he went to 
Pavia, where he held a parhamen for the 
purpose of interrogating in person, Heribe 
erchbishop of Milan, concerning the extortions 
with which he was charged. But the proud 
prelate dared to make this insolent reply to 
the prince: “‘ Whatsoever I have found in the 
domains of St. Ambrose, or whatsoever I have 
acquired, be it in what way it is, I shall take 
care of dnring my life, and will not surrender 
the least of it.” 

The emperor, in his indignation, ordered 
him to be arrested and confided to the charge 
of Poppin, archbishop of Aquileia, and of Con- 
md, duke of Carinthia, who were to conduct 
ħin to Placenza. hen he arrived in this 
last city, the archbishop claimed the assist- 
ance of a monk to aid him in his devotions. 
His request was granted ; but one night, whilst 
the monk slept, he took his garments, deceiv- 
ed the guards by his disguise, and escaped to 
Milan, where he resisted, for a whole year, 

troops sent against him. , 

Heribert, not content with lanching excom- 
munications against the emperor, stirred up 
the bishops of the adjoining dioceses, and by 
means of his intrigues, succeeded in forming 
a vast conspiracy, whose aim wae to displace 
Conrad from his throne, and elevate in his 
pace, Otho, the count of Upper Burgundy. 

e plan having been discovered, the bishops 
of Verceil, Cremona, and Placenza, were ar- 
rested and conducted beyond the Alps, into 
the prisons of the empire. Heribert, still shut 
up in Milan, and beyond the reach of the 
Prince, was urfwilling to listen to any terms 
of accommodation which the holy father made 
him. Benedict finally deposed him from his 
See and anathematized him. Conrad gave 

bishopric to a noble named Ambrose. and 

a baron of the same diocese ; but he could not 
pat his protegé in possession of his church : 

le excommunicated archbishop maintained 
himself in it in defiance of the emperor, and 
feized on the domains which Ambrose pos- 
sessed about the city. 

Conrad was soon compelled even to suspend 
the operations of the siege, to succour the 
pontiff who had been driven from Rome, on 
account of his depredations. This prince 
who had, from motives of policy, declare 
himself the protector of the counts of Tasca- 
nella, led back the young pope, who had then 
attamed his eighteenth year, in triumph to 
the holy city. 

Events were transpiring in Poland; Kin 
Mieczislas died, and Richenza, his widow, had 
meurred universal hatred by endeavouring to 
weigh down the people beneath the yoke of 
@ despotic government. The virtuous eiti- 
zens of the kingdom addressed save remon- 
strances to her, advising her to change her 
conduct and mode of government. Richenza 
having despised their warnings, they refused 
all obedience to her ; the people took up arms, 
seized npon the palace, and drove away this 

Vor. I. 2R 
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proyd queen in disgrace. But she carried 


with her the royal treasures and the crown 
jewels, and retired with her son Casimir, into 

ermany, from whence she intrigued to ree 
turo. The young prince traversed Hungary. 
and went to France to visit the celebrated 
abbey of Cluny ; the holiness of its mhabitants 
so impressed his mind, that he resolved to 
dedicate himself to God. He was admitted 
into the abbey, and pronounced his vows in 
the name of Charles. ° 

Poland was entirely abandoned to the dis- 
orders which the ambition of neighbouring 
princes excited in the provinces; the Chris-: 
tian religion was abandoned; bands of peas 
ants, led by nobles, ravaged the country, and 
devastated the churches, and, finally, Bretis- 
laus, duke of Bohemia, under pretext of pro» 
tecting the priests, entered upon the Polish 
territories and seized upon the most im 
cities of the country ; amongst others, of Gnes- 
na, which was the capital. This prince lay- 
ing aside all shame, proceeded, with the bi- 
shop of Prague, who accompanied him in his 
expeditions, to pillage the churches, They 
carried off from the cathedral of Gnes 
a golden crucifix weighing three hundr 
pounds, three valnable tables enriched with 
p-ecious stones, and even the body of St. 
Adalbert ; but we are assured, that the clergy, 
deceiving their sacrilegious greediness, 
in stead of the reliques of the martyr, those 
of St. Gudence his brother. 

To put an end to these depredations, Ste 
phen, the metropolitan of that See, sent a de- 
putation to the sovereign pontiff, who cited 
the guilty to appear at the court of Roma 
They immediately sent embassadors, whe 
explained to the pope that their intention was 
to do homage to the memory of the holy mar- 
tyr Adalbert, and that they had exercised a 
legitimate right of conquest in seizing upon 
his remains. They strengthened their rea 
sonings, by a large sum of money, and Theo- 
phylactus declared that they were innocent 
of the crimes with which they were charged. 

The Poles, worn out by anarchy and the 
evils it carries in its train, assembled in a 
genera] diet to remedy the disasters. After 
having deliberated at length, the assembly 
determined to send an embassy to the young 
Casimir, to offer him the crown. For this 
purpose tkey chose several deputies, who 
went to France and obtained permission from 
St. Odillon, the superior of the monastery, to 
visit the prince. They thus spoke to him : “We 
come, prince, in the name of the lords and of 
all the nobility of Poland, to baseech you to 
have pity upon that kingdom, to remount its 
throne and free it from its enemies.” Casi- 
mir replied to them: “That he belonged ne 
longer to the world, and could not even listen 
to them without the permission of his abbot. 
The deputies then addressed the same request 
to St. Odillon ; who, considering that he had 
not the power to free a professed monk and 
ordained deacon from his vows, sent them tò 
the holy father. . ° 

Benedict at first refused to restore Casimir 
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to his people ; gold and ptesents, little by lit-] period, to cut their hair behind their ears in 
tle, overcame his resistance, and, finall Y the the fashion of the monke. Casimir married 
promise of an annual tribute obtained for the | a Russian princess, and his reign commenced 
prince, not only permission to leave his mo-| in 1004. 

nastery and return to his dignities, but even] The pope Theophylactus became daily 
to marry. An author affirms, that this tri-] more odious to the ans, until finally, after 
bute was levied with great rigour, not on the} twelve years of rapine, murders, rapes, and 
nobles or clergy, but on the unfortunate peo-| robberies, the people drove him the 
ple, who have been obliged, ever since that! holy city. 


aw 





SYLVESTER THE THIRD, ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1004.) 


John, bishop of Sabine, buys the ifical throne and reigns three months— Benedict the Ninth 
returns 27 an army — The vole roe against him a second time—He selis the tiara to a 
- priest named John. ' 

Arrzz the expulsion of Benctlict the Ninth, | He, however, jadged that it would be anwor- 
the bishop of Sabine, one of those who thy of him to lay down the pontificate with- 


disputed for the chair of St. Peter with Theo- 
phylactus, spent his money among the people, 
promised dignities and offices to the clergy, 
and obtained the papacy on the day succeeding 
Christ 1044. was ordained under the 
name of Sylvester the Third, and hie reign 
three months. 

Benedict the Ninth, by the assistance of 
, the counts of Tuscanella, his relatives, levied 
armed bands, which traversed the country of 
Rome, insulted the citizens, and devastated 
the farms. To put an end to the inoendiarisms 
and murders of these brigands, the holy city 
was compelled to open its gates to the an- 


out drawing important advantages from it, and 
he sold his tiara for fifteen thousand poonds 
of gold to a priest named John ; he then retired 
to the palace of. the count of Tusculum, his 
father. 

In the midst of this universal depravily, 8 
holy monk, Peter Damien, raised his voice to 
endeavour to lead back men to the sentiments 
of virtue. This religious had at first professed 
human literature with t success; pub 
guided by an heavenly inspiration, he h 
quitted the vanities of the world to give him- 
self up to the study of acience, in the silence 
of the cloister. From beneath the frock of 


‘worthy pontiff, who remounted the apostolic | the monk, this philosopher gave useful advice 
throne. to popes and kings; sought to enlighten the 
But his debaucheries and exactions soon | people, and prepared the germs of that for- 
excited a new revolt, and to avoid the effects | midable revolution which was to go on in- 
of the indignation of the people, he resolved | creasing until it should one day overthrow 


to abandon the government of the church. | the powerful of the 


nord 





JOHN THE TWENTIETH, ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1045.] 


John consecrated by Benedict—Shameful conduct of the trio—Thetr debaucheries and erimes— 
They sell the pontificate to a fourth pope. 


Beuxvict consecrated the priest to whom | of soldiers, re-entered the palace of the bato» 
he had sold the tiara, and enthroned him | ran by force, and drove away the pontiff whom 
ander the name of John the Twentieth. But | he had himself established. Thus were seen 
Sylvester the Third, who had acquired the pa- | in Rome three popes; one holding his See in 
pacy by an equally criminal simony, wished to St. John the Lateran, another at St. Peter's, 
reciaim his rights to the throne of the apostle. | and the third, at St. Maria Majora: Jesus 
He entered Rome, seized upon the Vatican, Christ had three vicars, Benedict the Nint 
and defended himself courageously against , Sylvester the Third, gnd John the Twentieth! 
the troops of the anti-pope, his competitor. | and, as if the disgrace bad not yet reached its 


Benedict, on his side, having dissipated the 
price of his infamous bargain, conceived 
Project of retaking the chair of St. Peter, to 


height, these priests made an abominable 
compact among themselves, to divide the 


it a second time. He levied new bands poor. 


AT 


of the people, and the patrimony vf the 
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authors affirm, that those three | murder; finally. 
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when they had exhausted 


Onemporary 
demons, unchained from hel), assembled each | the treasures of St. Peter, they pat up the 


night in monstrous orgies with their minio 
end filled Rome with adultery, robbery an 


OPAC. 





apost6lical throne, for the fourt 


time, at 
auction. 
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GREGORY THE SIXTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


THIRD 


[A. D. 


POPE. 
1045.] 


Simoniacal election of John Gratian—He is enthroned under the name of Gregory the Sizth— 
Contradictory opinions in relation to kim—Council of Pavia—Gregory convicted of simony 


and deposed. 


À aicg Roman priest, named John Gratian, 
` offered the highest price to the three exe- 
crable anti-po They gave him the pre- 
ference; the in was concluded on the 
very altar of Christ itself, and they consecrated 
John by the name of Gregory the Sixth. 

Several ecclesiastical writers have glorified 
this unworthy priest, for having overthrown 
this monstrous trinity, but though the monk 
Glaber exalts the virtues and the piety of 
Gregory, we must own that the meving sprin 
of his conduct did not arise from the spirit o 
the apostolic doctrine, but from the immode- 
rate desire of ing the tiara. From the 
beginning of his reign, Gratian knew that he 
must canso the scandal of his election to be 
orgotten is hypocrisy; he efore ap- 
plied himeolf to govem the church with the 
appearance of moderation, and reformed some 
abuses. But soon finding himeelf absolute mas- 
ter in Rome, he joined cruelty to avarice ; put 
to death by torture, the most opulent citizens, 
for the purpose of confiscating their property 
He soon repaired by his exactions sacri- 
fices he had been o 


purchase the tiara. 
Unhappy Italy, ruined by its pontifis, saw 


lic misery ; the roads were infested by them; 
pilgrims dared no longer traverse its provin- 
ces, except in large bands; the cities even 
were filled with assassins, who murdered 
citizens upon the very altars, and carried off 
by force, the offerings which were deposited 
on the tomb of the apostles. 

Gregory wished to arrest the sacrileges 


which diminished his income, and published ` 


a decree prohibiting people from stealing the 
property oF the church; but his bull havi 
no favourable result, he tried the thunders o 
excommunication. This violent measure did 
but irritate the guilty; a meeting was held 
near the patriarchal palace, and threats of 
death to Gregory were heard. The holy father 
then sent his troops, and shut up the rebels 
in the church of St. Peter, where a frightful 
massacre took place. 

These bloody executions were disapproved 
of, even by the clergy, who refused any longer 
to obey the pope: cardinals and principal 

relates of Italy addressed their complaints to 


enry the Black, who went immediately into 


liged to make in order t| Lombardy and convoked a council to judge 


the pontiff. Gregory was convicted of havin 
bought the apostolic throne, and condemned, 


the number of robbers increase with the pub- | after s reign of seventy months, to be deposed. 





CLEMENT THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOURTH POPE. ` 


i [A. D. 


1046.] . 


ter — Council of Rome — The 


De ton of. the Roman elergy—Election of Sudiger, bishop of Bamburg—-He is ordained 
j the name of Clement the cond a Ea ond charac J g 
at 


hers regulate the right of precedency among the Italian prelates—Letter of Father Damian 
econd. 


to the pope—Death of Clement the 


Artez the deposition of Gregory the Sixth, election of a sovereign 


the Holy See was declared vacant. H 

Black went to Rome, and havi 

the clergy, the senate, and the c 
in the chareh of St. 


enry the |comm 
convoked |signate to him a Roman priest wort 
iefs of the |cupy the apostolic chair ; 

Peter, he |sorrow of 


pontiff The prince 
anded the assembly of bishops to de- 
to OG 
they replied that in 
they must avow that the 


ordered them ty proceed immediately to the clergy of the Holy Bec wee ao degra led, that 


~ 





they did not know a sing® priest worthy to 
be elevated to the chair — Peter. The 
emperor himse n des as t 
venerable Sudiger, bishop of Bambure, who 
was consecrated by the name of Clement the 
Second. 

Sudiger was a Saxon, and the chancellor of 
the emperor; merit alone had elevated him 
to the igaity of a bishop; and his humility 
was such, that they were obliged to use 
violence in order to array him in the pon- 
tifical garments. After his ordination, he 
convoked a council, at which the prince as- 
sisted, for the purpose of regulating the 
night of precedence among the Italian bishops, 
and to prevent the ridiculous disputes of 
rivalry. 

On the opening of the first session, the arch- 
bishop of Milan had not arrived ; the patriarch 
of Aquileia placed himself on the right of the 
pope, leaving the seat of the emperor, which 
was placed immediately by the side of the 
holy father, vacant: the metropolitan of Ra- 
venna seated himself on the left of Clement 
the Second. Humphrey, the new chancellor 
of Henry the Black, the titulary of the See of 
Milan, entered in his turn, and, finding the 
first place occupied, he seated himself on the 
imperial seat, which was at the right of the 

ntiff. The bishops of Ravenna and Aqui- 
eia immediately exclaimed against it, claim- 
ing the eame honour for themselves. Hum- 

hrey produced a catalogue of bishops who 
ad assisted at a council held by Symmachus, 
and in which the metropolitan of Milan was 
inscribed in the first His adversaries 


piace. 
also cited a decree of the successor of Sym- | 


machus, importing that the prelate of Ravenna 
had yielded the precedence for that time only, 
and that it should not be regarded as a prece- 
dent for the future ; whereas, he should occv- ; 
py the seat on the right of the pope unless the | 
emperor was present at the synod, in which 
- case, he should seat himself on the left of the 
holy father. On his side, the patriarch of 
Aquileia exhibited a privilege of Pope John 
the Nineteenth, which granted to him the pre- 
cedence on the right. The assembly gravely 
deliberated on this ridiculous question, and 
the precedence was granted to the church of 

venna. . 

At the same council, it was decided that 
priests who had been simoniacally ordained, 
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might, nevertheless, exercise the seserdota, 
functions, alter a suspension of forty days, and 
the payment of a fine to the Holy Bee. 

Henry left Rome end went to Apulia, ao 
companied by Clement the Second, whom he 
constrained t0 excommunicate the citizens of 
Beneventum, who refused to open the gates of 
their city to him. Arrived at Salerno, they 
pubiished a bull on the 21st of March, 1047, 
in which he gave to Prince Gaimar authority 
to transfer John, bishop of Pestane, to the 
archjiepiscopal See of Salerno, with authority 
to ordain seven suffragans in the adjoining 
cities. 

During his sojourn in Italy, the emperor had 
invited Peter Damien to go to Rome to aid the 
pope with his counsels, but he excused him- 
self with humility, and wrote to the holy 

father: “The prince has ordered me several 
times to come to you, to give an account of | 
the scandalous conduct of our clergy ; he has 
even confided to my care-a letter which he 
has addressed to you, and of which I beseech 
you to take cognizance. Ido not wish to lose 
my time in traversing the provinces, in order 
to be a witness of the abominations of bishops, 
priests, and monke, for it is of no service to us 
to proclaim, that the Holy See has emerged 
from darkness into light, if we remain always 
in darkness. 

“Of what advan is it to have provisions 
in the granaries, if the poor die of famine? 
What avails a sword, if one knows not 
how to draw it from the scabbard? Have we 
not seen that prelate who is called the robber 
of Mano, even him who had been excommuni- 
cated by false popes, as well as him of Osaimo, 
and others besides, who were laden with un- 
heard-of crimes, return, however, from 
holy city, covered with honours? Our ho 
is now changed into sadness; we had t 
that you would be the redeemer of Israel, and 

rou deceive our expectations, by selling justice 
in the temple of Christ.” 

Henry the Black, knowing the hatred of the 
Romans towards popes who were chosen by 
the German princes, was unwilling to leave 
his protegé exposed to the vengeance of his 
enemies. He took him back with him into 
Saxony, where Clement died soon after, on 
the 19th of October, 1047, having held the po» 
tifical See nine months and a He was 
buried at Bamburg. 


BENEDICT THE NINTH, REMOUNTS THE HOLY SEE FOR THF 


- 


o 
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Gre y the Sixth dies in ezile—Commencement 


-FOURTH TIME. 
[A. D. 1047.] 


of Hildebrand—The Romans d:mand a 


enedict the Ninth setzes the Holy See for the fourth time—Is again forced to renounce u. 


Berore his de 
peror had exiled the Sixth into Ger. 


te from Rome, the em- | 


many, to prevent him from undertaking any- 
thing against Clement. We are ignorant 
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what became of him in this strange 
moet probably died at the 
disciple Hildebrand reti 

of Cluny, of which he afterwards became the | 
abbot. This monk, foiled in his ambition, 
wished to avenge himself on Henry, by pul- 
hely censuring the council of Sutri, which had 


granted to that prince the power to expel a 


—*8 
After the death of Clement the Second, the 


Romans, however, who were bound by a sos 
lemn oath not to choose a pope, without the | 


the means of returni 
this singular drama. 
mew 
On the approach of the venerable cenobite, 

e a 


833 


land. He'and a half, however, Theophylactus was again 
riod at which his obliged to abandon the Holy See, to shun the 
to the monastery angor of the emperor. 


efore leaving Rome, he wished to prepare 
to it, and imagined 
e besought Bartholo- 
abbot of Grotte Ferrée, to come to him. 


red touched with repentance, com- 
fessed his crimes, and announced that he had 
taken the resolution to abandon the sacerdotal 
functions, in order to repent. He did, in fact, 


consent of the emperor, rejected the counsels leave the apostolic chair on the 17th of July, 


of Hildebrand, sent into Germany an em- 
bassy, instructed to obtain the confirmation of 
the celebrated Halinard, archbishop of Lyons, 
as the sovereign pontiff. 

During the absence of the embassadors, 
Benedict the Ninth, the perjurer, the adulterer, 
the incestuous and the bederast, as the abbot 
of Fons-Avellano, calls him, left the city of 
Pesaro, where he had taken refuge, returned 
to Rome at the head of a troop of brigands, and 
seized upon the throne of the church for the 
fourth time. With him simony, pillage, mur- 
der, licentiousness, reap on the throne 
of the apostle. After a reign of eight months 


| 1048, the day of the festival of Alexis. The 


abbot Bartholomew was the most renowned 
saint at that period. He passed all his‘life in 
almost absolute solitude, occupying himeelf 
in composing hymns in honour of the Virgin, 
or in transcribing manuscripts for the libra 
of his abbey. His love o Justice and his 
eloquence had acquired a great reputation for 
him in Italy, and princes frequently chose him 
as the arbiter of their differences. But, in 
the affair of the holv father, all his wisdom 
and sagacity were at fault, and his presence 
at Rome only served to screen the ambitious 
projects of Benedict. 





DAMASUS THE SECOND, THE 
FIFTH 


[A. D. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
POPE. 
1048.) 


The emperor sends a pope to the Romans who is ordained by the name of Damasus the Second 


—He reigns twenty-ihree 


Benedict accused of having poisoned him—He seizes on the 


tiara for the fifth time, and 13 again driven from Rome. 


Wuen Benedict the Ninth had quitted the 
Holy See, Poppon, bishop of Brixen, arrived 
at the court of Rome, sent by the emperor 
who had named him sovereign pontiff. He 
was immediately ordained by the name of 
Damasus the Second. But his new elevation 
was fata) to him, for he only occupied the 
pontifical cbair for twenty-three days, and 
died at Prenesite on the 8th of August, 1048. 
He was interred in the church of St. Lawrence, 
without the walls of the city. 

Theophylactus is accused of having poisen- 


ed the new ; in fact, on the very day of 
the death of asus, sustained by the sol- 
diers of the counts of Tuscanella, he remount- 
ed, for the fifth time, the pontifical throne. 
After a reign of six mont s, the Romans, 
fatigued with the rule of this infamous usur- 
per, sent two lorde as depnties to Germany, 
to beseech Henry tho Black, to send a vene- 
rable priest who could re-establieh discipline 
in the church and worthily occupy the chair 
of the apostle. 
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LEO THE NINTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX1H 
POPE. ` 
[A. D. 1048.] 


The famous diet of Worms—Bruno bishap of Toul, is chosen pope—Character of the pontif 
— Bold stroke of the monk Hildebrand —The hol ‘Father goes 20 Rome ima pilgrims garment 
—Visions of the He is consecrated under the name of Leo the Ninth— Distnierestedness 
y, the pontif ouncils of Rome and Pavia—Origin of the commemoration of the deai— 

he pope goes to France and dedicates the church of St. Remy—Counall of Rhetms—Priv. 


anted to the monastery of St. Maurice—The bishop of Spires accused of adultery ir 
e enal of Manene ilana of the doctrineof B ieties fom Bereoger 
to Lanfranc—The bishop of Langres writes against B ouncels of Rome, Verceil 


Paris on the doctrines of Berenger and the works of John Scotus concerning the euzko- 
risi-—Complaints of Berenger against kis persecutors—=-T'he meiropolilan of Ravenna is poi- 
soned by order of Leo the Ninth—Writings of Damian on the debaucheries of the clergy— 
Foundatjon of the abbey of Chaise- Dieu—The reliques of St. Denis the-Areopagite—Firmness of 
the archbi of Moyence—Complaints of the pope against the Normans—The holy father 
risks kis life in the council of o the Ninth declares war on the Normans, and 
pas himself at the head of hts troops—He ts made prisoner—He ts forced tn order to recover 


reedom, to absolve the Normans from the ercommunication lan inst then—Letier 
of the to the patriarch of Anti Letter of Michael Cerularius on the unleavened bread 
and ihe Reply of the pontiff—Reply of Cerularius—-death of Leo the Ninth. 


Arrer the death of Damasus the Second,{| But Hildebrand, the disciple of Gregory 
the emperor held a diet at Worms, that is, a |that monk who was eaten up by ambition and 
neral assembly of the prelates and lords of | whom we have seen condemn the predomi- 

is German states. They designated Bruno, |nance of temporal power over spiritual autho- 
the bishop of Toul, as being the most worthy |rity, becoming tired of a cloistered life and 
to acoupy the Holy See. his title of prior, conceived the design of mis- 
The prelate was of the illustrious house of |ing himself to the chair of St. Peter. Never- 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the cousin of Henry |theless, before seizing on the throne of the 
the Black ; he obtained the papacy at the age |church, he wished to render the papacy as 
of forty-six years, after having been bishopof [redoubtable as hia pride demanded. Avail- 
Toul for twenty-two years. A benevolent |ing himselfof the journey of Bruno, who was 
character, an exemplary piety, and an - {then traversing Burgandy and who had stop- 
able exterior, caused him to be loved by |ped to visit the celebrated abbey of Cluny, he 
priests and people. His devotion to St. Peter | received him with all the honours due to the 
was so great, that he made a yearly pilgri- |supreme head of the chnrch; he understood 
mage to the tomb of the apostle, and went ac- |so well the art of gaining the confidence of 
companied by a crowd of pilgrims which he ithe holy father, that this latter determined 
recruited dn the way. In the course of his | by his perfidious advice, to refuse the pontifical 
ical laboura he had, in connection with |dignity which had been offered him by the em- 

e venerable Guidric, reformed several mon- |peror. He pointed out to him that it would not 
astenes. He had negotiated a peace some |only be diegraceful but even very dangerous 
rs before, between Rodolph, the lord of |for him to receive the tiara from a prince. He 
ndy and Robert king of France, and was | recalled to his recollection, that the popes his 
ly much engaged with the sciences, and ecessors, who had been elevated to the 
especially with music. Notwithstanding all |Holy See by the protection of the emperors, 
these qualities, whether it was from indiffer- |had almost all died a violent death; he per- 
ence, modesty, fear or perhaps a baneful pre- |suaded him that it was ible to rendes to 
sentiment, when he heard of his election to |God that which be.onged to him, without des- 
the pontifical throne, he refused the dignity |pieing the sacred rights of him who repre- 
and demanded three days fora decision. This |sented him on earth, and that he could recon- 
delay was granted to him. He these |cile the interests of Heaven and the world, by 
three days in church, observing the most |going to Rome without pomp, as a simple 
rigorone fast, and remaining constantly in |Christian who goes to perform his devotions 
prayer. He then confessed his sins, and re- |at the tomb of the apostles. “The people 
quested them, with tears, to leave him in his and the clergy,” eaid Hildebrand to him 
bishopric of Toul, or at least that his election | “ will be surprised at your modesty ; you will 
should be submitted to the consent of the | be no longer in their eyes the pontiff who hae 
Roman clergy and people. This last condi- | been imposed on them by the authority of 
tion having been acceded to, he returned to |the prince, and they will reward, bya regular 
his diocese to celebrate Christmas. Th election, the priest who shall have entered 

bishops Hugh, Eberhard, Adalberon and Thi- | the holy fold as the true shepherd.’ 

srry accompanied him on his journey. Leo, seduced by this specions reasoning, 


QV. 
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disrobed himself of his pontifical garments, 
and in the garb of a pilgrim, went secretly 
towards the apostolic city, accompenied by 
the monk of Cluny. During his journey, the 
holy father stopped in all the churches, and 
offered up his prayers. It is related that in 
the city of Augsburg, he had a vision and 
heard a voice which cried out to him: “I 
think of thoughts of peace . . . ” and the con- 
clusion of these words taken from Jeremiah. 
This voice, which was none other than that af 
the monk of Cluny, strengthened his resolu- 
tion, aad finally, after a journey of two months, 
he entered the holy city. e clergy, the 
lords, and the people, who had been fore- 
wamed by Hildebrand, ran before the pontiff 
singing songs of gladness. Leo then descended 
from his horse, and went with naked feet 
the church of St. Peter. l 
After having finished his prayers at the 
tomb of the apostle, Leo turned to his assist- 
ants and said to them: “The most illustri- 
ous emperor, Henry the Black, has named me 
chief of the universal church; but this election 
not having been canonically made, since your 
suffrages, by the decisions of the holy fathers 
and the councils, should precede all others, I 
declare then to you that I have come among 
you in accordance with the will of my prince, 
but that I will return to my diocese, unless 
yoo unanimously proclaim me sovereign pon- 
uff of Rome.” lamations of joy responded 
to his words, and Leo was enthroned on the 
same day, which was the 12th February, 1049. 
On the 20th of March of the same year, the 
pope convoked the bishops of Italy and Gaul 
ina council, for the purpose of declaring all 
simoniacal ordinations null. The number of 
ese sacrilegious nominations was, however, 
eo great, that wise men feared lest divines ser- 
vice should be interrupted in the churches, 
and they contented themselvea with confirm- 
ing the decree of Clement the Second, which 
provided that those who had been consecrated 
through simony, should exercise their func- 
tons after forty days of penance, and the 
payment of a fine. 
the Ninth, decreed that apostate clerks 
who abandoned their heresies to reunite 
themselves. to the Catholic church, should 
preserve their rank, but without being able to 
promoted to higher dignities, He also ap- 
proved of the change of John, bishop of Tos- 
canello. who had been promoted to the bish- 
opric of Porto; he confirmed his See in the 
enjoyment of all the property of his dioce 
and smonget the rest, in that of the Island o 
St. Bartholomew at Rome, which had been 
contested with him by the bishop of St. Sa- 
bine, and he permitted him to exercise all 
episcopal functions beyond the Tiber, wich 
ptoves that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the hol city did not extend beyond the walls, 
A mon terwards, the holy father convoked 
anew synod at Pavia; he then the 
Alps and went into Germany to visit the em- 
peror. During this } arney, con§rmed the 
privileges of abbey Cluny, by a bull, 
dated the 11th of June, 1049, and which was 


r — 


addressed to Hugh, the ruler of that monas- 
tery, since the death of St. Odilon. 
‘his holy abbot had, before his death, es- 
tablished a ceremony, which had extendad 
into other dioceses of Gaul, celled the com- 
memoration of the dead. Authors thus relate 
the origin of this new institution: “A valiant 
knight was returning from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, when having lost his way among 
the sands of Palestine, he encountered a vene- 
rable hermit, who recegnizing him to be a 
Frenchman, asked him if he had ever. heard 
of the monastery of Cluny, and the abbot 
Odilog. The pilgrim having replied in the 
affirmative by a nod of his head, the hermit 
immedjately said to him: “God has revealed 
to me that this holy man has the power to 
deliver souls from the penalties which they 
suffer in another life ; I beseech you then, my 
brother, when you shall have returned to 
Gaul, to go to hım and exhort him, and also 
the monks of his community, to continue their 
prayers and alms for the dead.” 

he knight on returning to France, went 
into Burgundy and came to Cluny, where he 
repeated the words of the hermit to the monks 
of that convent; the venerable Odilon then 
ordered, that on the 1st of November of every 
year, they should solemnly celebrate, in the 
church of the abbey, the commemaration of 
all the faithful who had died since the world 
began, ‘On that day, after the chapter waa- 
holden, the dean and cellarers, gave alms of 
bread and wine to all comers, and the steward 
collected the remains of the dinner of the 
brotherhood to distribute to the poor. After 
vespera, they rang all the bells er, and 
chanted the prayers for the dead; the next 
day after mating, they again rang the bells 
of the convent. On the third day an holy 
mass was solemnly celebrated; two monks 
chanted the passagé and each distributed 
alms to twelve poor persons.” This practice: 
soon extended into other monasteries, and 
became common to the whole Catholic church, 
after having undergone slight modifications. 

Before his election, Leo had promised to 
Herimar, an abbot of St. Remy, to dedicate th. 
new church, which that abbot had built in his 
convent ; when it was finished, the holy fathes 
went to Toul at the time of the exaltation of 
the holy cross, to fulfil his promise; at the 
eame time he sent commands to the prelates 
of Gaul to convoke a conneil which he wished | 
to hold at Rheims on the Ist of October, aftes 
the ceremony was over. 

But the lay lords who were guilty of inoax 
tuous marriages, and several simoniacal bishe 
ops, who feared ecclesiastical censures, repre 
sented to the king of France, that the crown. 
would be disgraced, if he permitted a pope te 
command in the kingdom, and convoke coun- 
cils without his authority. They observed to 
him, that none of his ancestors had granted 
permission to the pontiffa to enter their cities 
without their indioating the motive, which led 
to the convocation of the councils. They ree 
presented to him, thet these assemblages de- 
marded peage-nl times, whilet new hia king- 
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dom was in great confusion, which would 
only increase the claims of the holy father. 
Finally, they said to the prince, that instead 
of yielding deference to the will of Leo, he 
would more promptly obtain his end by 

lacing impositions on the property of the 

i s and convents, which seed con- 
siderable domains, and especi iy by not spa- 
ring the rich monastery of St. y, on ac- 
count of this new evidence of the pride of 
its abbot, who had wished a pontiff to dedi- 
cate his church. 

These representations were addressed by 
Guebin, bishop of Laon, in the name of the 
clergy, and by Hugh, count of Braine, in that 
of the nobility. Henry then wrote to his holi- 
ness that the cares of his kingdom prevented 
him from being at Rheims on the day fixed 
for holding the synod, and he besought him 
to delay his journey into France, until the 
troubles were at an end, that he might be 
enabled to render him the honours due to his 
rank. Leo, urged on by the ‘monk Hildc- 
brand, replied sharply to the monarch, that 
he should hold the council with those whom 
he found there, and without any other notice 
he entered France. He arrived in the city of 
Rheims, without receiving any honours by the 
way, and only accompanied by the metropoli- 
tans of Treves, Lyons and Besancon, and the 
bishops of Senlis, Nevers, and Angers, who 
had come to meet him with the ecclesiastics, 
and monks of St. Remy. 

Leo at first remained in the abbey which 
was situated without the walls of the city ; he 
_ then went with the same train towards the 
cathedral, where he took possession of the 
seat of the archbishop, and celebrated divine 
service ; after which, he went to the great 
archiepiscopal palace. On the last day of Sep- 
tember, the pope left Rheims during the night 
accompanied by two chaplains, and returned 
to St. Remy, where he bathed and shaved in 
preparation for the ceremony. As soon as the 

y appeared, he shut himself up in an edi- 
fice in the rear of the church, because the in- 
pouring of,the people was so great, that it was 
Impossible to celebrate divine service in the 
ehurch of the convent. The credulous and 
simple had assembled, not only from the 
neighbouring cities and country, but even 
from distant provinces, to assiat at the dedi- 
eation of the new church. Ail devotedl 
kissed the tomb of St. Remy, and deposited ric 
offerings upon the altar. The enthusiasm was 
so great that those who could not approach 
the blessed saint, cast their offerings upon his 
evpuichre. The monks were occupied all 
day in receiving the offerings of the faithful, 

in carrying them into the treasury of the 
eonvent. The holy father showed himself, 
from time to time, in one of the galleries to 
bestow his benedictionand he excited the 
charity of the stupid people by exolaiming: 
“Give, give to St. Remy.” Finally, towards 
night, the monks worn out with mounting into 
their chambers to put away their presents 


drove the people from the church. The crowd | 


‘poured ont iz silence, and 
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knees, without the gate of the holy place, 
during the whole night. , 

On the next day, at daybreak, the monks 
entered the church, bearing the body of St 
Corneille, which the clergy of Compéigne had 
carried to the cathedral, to save irom profa- 
nation, and deposited it upon a sacred altar 
in order to give fresh food for the charity‘of 
the faithful. At the third hour, the pontiff 
clothed in sarcedotal ornaments, accompanied 
by four metropolitans and several abbots, ap- 
proached from the tomb of the blessed Remy; 
the shrine of the saint was drawn from the 
sepulchre; the pope himeelf carried it on his 
shoulders, and having given it to the care of 
the four archbishops, he retired into a sepa 
rate chapel. At the same moment the gates 
of the church were opened and the people 
rushed in so precipitately, that a great num- 
ber of men, women and children were tram- 
pled to death. 

The relics of St. Remy were carried in pro- 
cession through the streets of the city and de- 

sited in the metropolitan church of Notre 

e. On the third day the clergy made a 
new procession with the shrine without the 
walla of the city, whilst the holy father, sot- 
rounded by the principal ecclesiastics, dedi- 
cated the church of the monastery ; after the 
procession, the relics of the holy father were 
placed on the high altar, and remained ex- 
posed there whilst the council was in session. 

Leo the Ninth made a bull, by which he 
declared that no one could celebrate mass 
upon that altar, except the archbishop of 

eims, the abbot of Remy, and seven priests, 
who should be chosen in the diocese—on the 
condition, however, that these last should not 
officiate but twice in every year. The holy 
father finally terminated this ceremony by giv- 
ing his solemn benediction to the people. 

They were then occupied with preparations 
for the council, which had been fixed for the 
3d of October, in the church of St. Remy; 
twenty bishops, fifty abbots, and other eccle- 
siastics, assembled at the call of the pope. A 
ridiculous dispute for precedence was then 
renewed between the cle 
that of Treves. The metropolitan of Rheims, 
regarding himself as the primate of the Gauls, 
claimed the first seat on the right of the holy 
father—he of Treves, attributing to himself the 
same dignity and the same rank, also claimed 
the seat of honour. 

To make these two parties agree, Leo or- 
dered that the seats should be all placed in 
a circle, his own occupying the centre, and 
he ordered the archbishop pf Rheims to regu- 
late the other places. When the silence, 
bragen by this incident was re-established 
Peter, deacon and chancellor of the court of 
Rome, spoke in the name of the pontiff. He 
warned the assembly that it was called to 
gether to deliberate upon the abuses which 
existed in France in relation to the exactions 
of priests, to the apostacies of monks, to the 
incestuous marriages and adulteries of the 
laity ; he exhorted the bishops to take the ne- 


remained on their | cessary measures to prevent the unjast incar- 


of Rhiems and | 
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ceration of the poor, to arrest the robbegies 
and marders by the prelates, of which the 
le were the victims; he warned them, 
er penalty of anathema, publicly to de- 
nonnce sach among them as had been guilty 
of simony. 

The archbishop of Treves rose first, and 
affirmed on oath, that he had given nothin 
to obtain the episcopate, and that he ha 
never received any thing when he ordained 
priests. + The archbishops of Lyons and Bes- 
cançon made the same declaration. -As the 
metropolitan of Rheims had not yet spoken, 
the deacon turned to him and summoned him 
to make his declaration ; he replied that he 
wished to speak in private to the holy father, 
and to obtain a delay for the purpose of re- 
plying; they granted him until the next day. 

The abbots were summoned in their turn 
to justify themselves; the superior of St. 
Remy, he of Cluny, and several others, de- 
clared that they were free from reproaches ; 
but there was a great number that did not 
dare to reply. The bishop of Langres then 
bronght complaints against the abbot of Pon- 
thiergs, his diocesan ; he accused him of adul- 
tery, incest, and sodomy. This unworthy 
priest was examined at once, and as he could 
not justify himself, the council deposed him 
from the priesthood. Those who did not re- 
gard the pope as the chief of the universal 
charch, were then enjoined to avow it loudly 
before the assembly. All kept silence. 

The next day, Leo, after having given a pri- 
vate audience to the metropolitan of Rheims, 
opened the sitting with prayer and the read- 
ing of the Bible; the deacon Peter then sum- 
moned the archbishop to defend himself 
ègainst the crime of simony, and several other 
crimeeof which he had been accused by pub- 
licelamour. This prelate having obtained per- 
mission to employ counsel, chose the bishops 
of Besançon, Soissons, Angers, Nevers, Senlis, 
and Terouanne. After a secret deliberation 
the bishop of Senlisannounced that the accused 
was not guilty. The holy father caused the 
decree of St. Gregory, in relation to Maximus 
of Salona, to be read, and ordered that the 
spected relate should justify himself by 
ath from the accusation of simony. A new 
delay was asked by the archbishop, who pro- 
mised to appear jn the following year before 
à council at Rome, to defend himself. 

The clergy of Tours, throngh their organ, 
the bishop o Lyons, also complained of the 
bishop of Dol, in Brittany, who had. with 
seven of his suffragans, freed himself from 
the authority of the metropolitan of Tours, 
and had arrogated to himself the title of arch- 
bishop. This affair was also referred to the 
council of Rome. 

The deacon Peter, chief manager of the 
synod, accused the bishop of Langres of hav- 
ing sold the sacred otders, of having borne 
arms, of having committed adultery and homi- 
cide, and of having practised the shameful 
vice of sodomy. Witnesses deposed before 
the assembly as to all these crimes. A clerk 
accused the prelate of having carried off his 
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wife by force, and of having confined her in a 
corivent in order the more easily to gratify his 
brutality. Another priest also complained of 
having been given up to satellites, who tor- 
mented him in a cruel manner in order to ob- 
tain from him ten pounds of gold which be- 
longed to him. The bishop of Langres asked 
for the aid of counsel; but when he had con- 
ferred with them, the voice of one of them 
who essayed to speak in his defence, sud- 
denly failed him. Fhe metropolitan of Lyons, 
oue pf his advocates, alarmed by the miracle, 
then avowed, that the holy orders had been 
sold ; that the sum designated by one of the 
witnesses had been extorted, and that the 
ravishing charged upon the prelate had been 
done by his orders. The pope, to prevent the 
scandal! arising from an avowal so outrageous 
to religion, put an end to this affair, under the 
pretext that it could not be finished at the 
sitting. He then caused the canons relating 
to simony, and especially the second decree 
of the council of Chalcedon, to be read, and 
dismissed the assembly. 

On the following day, the deacon Peter 
commenced the session with the cause which 
had terminated the preceding debate; but 
the bishop of Langres was not present at this 
meeting. The manager of the synod called 
him three times by the order of the holy 
father, and they sent the prelates of Angers 
and Senlis to his residence, to bring him be- 
fore the council. While waiting for their re- 
turn, Peter addressed those who had not yet 
spoken. The bishop of Nevers rose from his 
seat and said: “I know that my relatives 
gave large sums to purchase the diocese 
which I occupy; and I know that since my 
ordination I have committed grievous faulta 
against the rules of the church. I humble 
myself before the divine justice, and I declare 
that I would rather renounce my dignit 
than keep it at the expense of the safety o 
my soul.” After having thus spoken, he de- 
posited his cross and mitre at the feet of the 
sovereign pontiff; but the latter was so 
touched by his repentance, that he imme- 
diately re-installed him in his episcopal func- 
tions, only condemning him to pay a fine. 

Soon afterwards, they came to announce 
that the bishop of Langres had fied during 
the night in order to avoid the condemnation 
he had incurred for his crimes. He was at 
once excommunicated by the council. The 
metropolitan of Besançon then advanced into 
the midst of the church, and declared in a 
loud voice, that he had lagt the use of speech 
by the will of God, when he had undertaken to 
defend the fut ;; he then fell on his knees 
and demanded the pardon of the assembly. 
This avowal drew tears from Leo, who ex- 
claimed, “It is true, then, that St. Remyet 
lives among us!” All rose spontaneously, 
and went to the sepulchre of the saint, where 
they sang an anthem in his honour. 

e session then re-commenced ; the bish 
of Constance then admitted that his bishopric 
had been purchased by one of his near rela- 
tives; and that having learned of this pro 
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ceeding, he had wished to make his escape, 
in oider not to be ordained contrary to the 
rules, but that his brother had forced him to 
be consecrated in spite of himself. He was 
consequently judged not to be guilty of 
simony. 

The bishop of Nantes declared that he was 
the son-of the former bishop; that his father, 
while living, had surrendered his See to him ; 
and that, in order to have his nomination con- 
firmed, he had sent large sums to the prince. 
The council pronounced his deposition, took 
from him the ring and the cross, but at the 
entreaty of some prelates, consented to leave 
him the priesthood. The pope then exhorted 
the metropolitans to denounce any of their 
suffragans who were guilty of the abominable 
crime of magic: all affirmed that they knew 
of none who were. 

The assembly was then occupied with juda- 
ing ecclesiastics who had been invited to the 
synod, and who had not come, nor sent legiti- 
mate excuses to the pontiff They were all 
excommunicated, with those who followed the 
king to the war, and in especial the bishops 
of Sens, Beauvais, and Amiens. A sentence 
of excommunication was also pronounced 
against the abbot of St. Medard, who had left 
the council without taking leave, and against 
the metropolitan of St. James, in Galicia, who 
had usurped the title of apostolic, which was 
reserved for the sovereign pontiff. 

The session was terminated by the reading 
of twelve canons, which renewed the decrees 
which had gone out of use, and which con- 
demned, under penalty of anathema, several 
abuses which existed in the Gallican church. 
They prohibited priests from exacting any pay 
for burying the dead or baptizing infants ; they 
declared the usury of money impious; here- 
tics, who began to multiply in France, were 
declared without the pale, as well as all Chris- 
tians who communed with them, or granted 
them their protection. Counts Engelrai and 
Eustache were excommunicated for incest; 
also Hugh of Braine, for having abandoned his 
lawful wife, to marry his concubine. The 
nobles of Compiégne were threatened with 
ecclesiastical thunders, if they dared to hin- 
der the members of their clergy from return- 
ing into the diocese ; and finally, counts Thi- 
balt and Geoffrey were cited before the coun- 
cil which was to be held in Mayence : the 
one for having abandoned his wife; the other 
for retaining the count of Mans in prison. 
The synod having terminated, Leo dismissed 
the clergy and laity by giving them his bẹne- 
diction. ° 

On the sixth of October, the holy father 
visited the chapter of the monks of St. Denis. 
He besought them to unite their prayers with 
his; and after having all prostrated them- 
selves, he gave them absolution and the kiss 
ef peace. Leo, accompanied by the prelates, 
then entered the church, celebrated divine 
service, and having taken the body of St. 
Remy from the altar, bore it on his shoulde 
and deposited it in the sepulchre, and ordere 
that tho festival of the saint should be cele- 
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brated on the Ist of October of each year, 
Fifilly the pope started fur Germany. He 
stopped three days on the way, at the con- 
vent of St. Maurice in the high Valais. He 
granted to the monks considerable exemp- 
tions, and prohibited, under penalty of ana- 
thema, all prelates from pillaging the property 
of the abbey, or from claiming any right to 
interfere in the affairs of this c arch without 
the consent of the canons. 

On his arrival at Mayence, Leo beld a new 
council, at which the emperor Henry the Black, 
the lords of his kingdom and forty bishops 
assisted. The metropolitans of Treves, May- 
ence, Cologne, Hamburg and Magdeburg, 
were at the head of the clergy. It is related 
that Sibicon, bishop of Spires, accused of 
having committed several adulteries, wished 
to justify himself b celebrating the holy sac- 
rifice of the maas, but at God performed a 
miracle, in order to punish this sacrilege, and 

rmitted that a sudden paralysis should tum 

is mouth to the side of his face. Several 
important decisions, touching simony and the 
marriage of priests, were made in this assem- 
bly. To assure the execution of it, epee 
bishop Adalbert, on arriving at Hamburg, ex- 
communicated in mass, all the concubines of 
the priests, and drove them from his capital. 

At this period, a new doctrine, in relation 
to the eucharist was broached, in France, 
which for a long time troubled the church; it 
was taught by Bishop Berenger. This pre- 
late, born at Tours in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, had studied in the school 
of St. Martin, where Walter, his uncle, was 
the chanter; he afterwards continued 
studies under the direction of Fulbert, bishop 
of Chartres. Returned to his native city, Beren- 
ger was received into the chapter of St. Mar- 
tin, where he obtained a professor’s chair; 
in 1040 he was named archdeacon of Angers, 

reserving his place in the monastery of Tours; 
fe had for a disciple Eusebius or Bruno, wbo 
was afterwards bishop of Angers. 

At the same period, Lanfranc, a monk of 
Bec, in Normandy, commenced his lessons on 
sacred history, and he obtained such prodi- 
gious success, that the clergy from all parts 
of Gaul came together to hear him. But whea 
Berenger appeared, the school of Lanfranc 
was deserted. The latter, wounded in his 
vanity, attacked his antagonist as an heretic, 
and preached against the primitive simplicity 
and purity of the doctrine of the eucharist, 
condemning the opinions of Berenger. The 
illustrious professor of Tours, in hia turn, pub- 
licly censured the doctrine of the monk, 
the quarrel commenced. 

Berenger, wrote to Lanfranc: “I am ii 
formed, my brother, by Enguerrand of Chat- 
tres, that you disapprove of the thoughts of 
John Scot, in regard to the sacrament of the 
altar, and even regard them as heretical, be- 
cause they do not agree with those of Pos- 
chasus, your favourite author. If it is so I 
fear, that yielding to a precipitate judgment, 
you have not wisely used the mind which 

has given you. When you shall bave 
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studied the æcred Seriptures, you will 
condemn St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, or St. An- 
gustin, or else you will approve of the rea- 
sonings of Jolin Scot in relation to the eucha- 
rist; for you will learn by taking the works 
of the fa and of the doctors of the church, 
according to their most correct sense, that tran- 
substantiation or the real presence of Christ 
in the eucharist, is an ertor which the last 
century has bequeathed to ours.” 

Hog, bishop of Langres, also condemned 
Berenger in a letter, in which, however, he 
calls him most reverénd father: “ You main- 
tain,” he wrote to him, ‘that the nature of 
bread and wine is not changed in the sacrament 
of the altar, and that the essence of Christ 
ia these substances is immaterial ; that is to 
my, you make the palpable body of Jesus 
Christ, which was crucified, pure spirit; and 

u scandalize all the church by declaring 
im incorporeal. If the consecration does not 
physically transubstantiate the bread and 
wine, the act is not accomplished but in our 
intelligence, and does not exist beyond us, 
and the holy communion is but an idolatrous 
ceremony; but as you avow ih yonr senti- 
ments upon this mystery are different from 

of common ecclesiastics.” 

Leo the Ninth, to whom the opinions of 
Berenger had been denounced as heretical, 
held a council at Rome, where a great num- 
ber of bishops, abbots and clergy met: Lan- 
franc assisted at it. By the order of the zove- 
reign pontiff, a letter concerning the eucharist, 
addressed to the monks of Bec, by the illus- 
trious professor of Tours, was produced. Be- 
renger was excommunicated, and the holy 
father ordered Lanfranc to explain his faith, 
lortifying it-by authorities and not by reason- 
ing. The monk then explained his belief, 
which was found to be orthodox. 

The deputies from the metropolitan of 
Tours, were then heard in relation to the com- 
plaints which had been made during the pre- 
veding year, at the synod of Rheims, against 
he bishop of Dol and him of Brittany. These 
two prelates not having appeared at the coun- 
cil, the holy father wrote to the duke of Brit- 
tany to reduce these rebellious priests to 
submission. ‘You know, my lord, that in 
accordance with ancient charters, all the 
members of the clergy of your country, should 
he submissive to the archbishops of Tours, as 
was declared to Solomon, king of Brittany, by 
Pupe Nicholas. We advise you then, that we 
exclude from our communion, the ecclesias- 
tes who shall refuse to obey their superior ; 
and we prohibit them from celebrating divine 
— or even blessing the people. We 

eech you not to appear in the temples in 
which they shall be present, until the time of 
holding the council of Verceil, and until they 
shall be justified from the accusation brought 


against . 

Notwithstanding the afathema pronounced 
against kis doctrine, Berenger continued to 
p e hia errors, and William the Bas- 
tard, duke of Normaady, desiring to be en- 
ligbtened on so important a question, assem- 


bled several bishops at Brienne, 2 small city 
on the banks of the Risle, near to the monas- 
tery of Bec, where he sent for Berenger. But 
the professor refused to enter into a discue- 
sion with the prelates, and retired to Chartres, 
from whence he wrote a letter, in which he 
declared, that he would not reply to questions 
put to him by the regular and secular clergy, 
until he had convicted of heresy the pope and 
Roman bishops in the council of Verceil. This 
assembly was held in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1052. Leo the Ninth presided over it; 
Lanfranc was there, and Berenger did not ap- 
pear. The book of John Scot on the eucha- 
rist was read, declared heretical, and cast into 
the flames. Berenger was a second time ex- 
communicated, and two of his disciples who 
presented themselves as his embassadors 
were arrested in the synod and burned alive. 
In the same council, the holy father sus- 
ded Humphrey, metropolitan of Ravenna, 
rom his functions ; he granted the pallium to 
Dominick, the patriarch of Grada, with the 
title of primate, and the right of bearing the 
cross before him. The synod finished, Lec 
passed the Alps and went to Toul, where he 
granted a privilege to the monastery of St 
suil, on the occasion of the translation of 
the relics of St. Gerard : he remained in Lor- 
raine and Germany until the month of Febru- 
ary of the succeeding year. 

Notwithstanding the double excommunica- 
tion fulminated against Berenger, his doctrine 
secretly spread through Gaul, and King Henry, 
by the advice of the bishops, convened a coun- 
cil at Paris to judge it definitely. Berenger, 
having received orders to appear before it, 
addressed the following letter to the monk 
Ascelin: “If the divine power had given me 
leisure, I would have addressed to you a let- 
ter reasoned at length; but since God has not 
permitted me, I write to you my thoughts 
without sifting them, and without putting 
them in order. Until this time, I have not 
combatted the sacrilegious proposition of Bro- 
ther William, in which he decides that every 
Christian should approach the holy table at 
Easter, and on account of my silence, this 
monk maintains, that I am unable to defend 
the opinions of John Scot, and that I avow 
that he was a heretic. - 

“T beseech God, my brother, that he would 
open your eyes, that you may be enabled to 
see how impious, sacrilegious, and unworthy 
of the pries it is to condemn the super- 
human troths which Scot has demonstrated. 
If you believe with Paschasus, that in the 
sacrament of:the altar, the substance of the 
bread is annihilated, you give the lie to natu- 
ral reason and the doctrine of the Bible and 
the apostle. Thus, as I wrote to Lanfranc, 

ou proscribe the Juminaries of the chure. 
Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustin ; an 
you condemn yourself, since the words pro- 
nounced by the priest in the consecration 
prove that the matter of the bread remains in 
the eucharist. 

‘‘T am accused in your convent of Bec, of 
having maintained that the episcopal rod does 
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hot confer the power to direct the souls of the 
faithful, which is an imposture, for I would 
willingly publish this truth loudly. But I 
cannot hazard myself by appearing before 
a council; the of my enemies is well 
known to me, and I do not wish to expose 
myself to undergo the frightful punishment to 
which my envoys were condemned. I conjure 
you only, in the name of the fathers, the 
evangelists, the doctors, and of Christ, not to 
bear a guilty testimony against me, by say- 
ing that I condemned Scot; and I call down 
` the malediction of God upon those, who, hold- 
ing the key of science, avoid the sacred tem- 
ple, and close its entrance against men.— 
Adieu.” 

Theoduin or Deoduin, bishop of Liege, in- 
atigated by the suggestions of the court of 
Rome, wrote to the king of France to dissuade 
him from allowing the bishop of Angers or the 
professor of Tours from appearing before the 
council of Paris, and urged upon the prince to 
condemn them ‘without hearing them. Be- 
renger, who foresaw his condemnation, re- 
fused to appear, and remained with Bruno 
his superior and former pupil, who approved 
of his doctrine. The bc`': of John Scot was 
declared heretical, and it was directed, that 
troops, having clergy at their head, should go 
to seize’ the guilty deacon and his followers 
even in the sanctuary, and that they should 
pursue them with fire and sword uatil they 
should eubmit to the orthodox faith. 

Berenger wrote at once to the abbot Rich- 
ard, who had access to King Henry, to trans- 
mit his request to that prinoe. In his letter he 
asked the monarch to suspend the unjust de- 
crees made against him, and to send a person 
of his court to him with whom he could enter 
into conference. He engaged tu prove that 
the synod of Verceil had condemned Scot, and 
approved of Paschasus, through ignorance ; 
he recalled to the recollection of the king, 
that John Scot had not written, but at the re- 
quest of Charles the Bald, his predecessor 
and finished by saying, in the bitterness o 
his heart, that he could not admit that the 
gross men of that period were more infallible 
than the Holy Scriptures. 

The complaints of the professor of Tours 
were just; for in depriving him of his pro- 
perty and threatening him with fire.and sword, 
the monarch and his bishops were guilty of 

t intolerance. No power can impose be- 
ief on man, and especially too, can it not 
make men profess it, by employing‘persecu- 
tion. Religions which have regource to pun- 
ishment to establish their dogmas, cause us to 
suspect their divinity by the violence which 
they employ, and we must admit that the Cath- 
olic religion “is that which has made most 
martyrs in the conversion of men.” Frontig- 
nieres, in the history of Berenger, adds this 
reflection: “Catholicism has propagated itself 
by violence, because its priests are cruel, and 
because they take pleasure in shedding blood, 
mn order to cement the errors which increase 
their riches. 

Before the time of Berenger, the dogma 
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upga the eucharist ized by the 

was not that of transu tiation,—he di 
nothing then but renew the decisions of the 
doctors and fathers. Progreasive ideas were 
not admitted in those barbarous ages, and 
they condemned, as heresy, new doctrines, 
not on account of the errors which they prop- 
agated, but on account of their differing from 
the texts adopted by the church. The ac- 
cused were thus compelled to free themselves 
by quotations and not by reasoning. 

Whilst they were persecuting a deacon in 
France, in order to satisfy the demands of 
the court of Rome, Leo the Ninth was cele- 
brating the festival of the Purification, m 
Germany. It is related that the holy father 
performed a singular miracle in the city of 
Augsburg. Humphrey, -the metropolitan of 
Ravenna, had come to meet the pope, by the 
orders of Henry the Black, in order to do 
homage to him for the territory which he had 
usurped fram the Holy See, and to ask for 
absolution from the anathema which had 
been pronounced against him at the council 
of Verceil. At the moment at which he pros- 
trated himself at the feet of Leo, in the pre- 
sence of all the clergy, his holiness said, in 
an angry voice, “God grant you pardon for your 
sins according to your deserts, for you have 
need of it.” The archbishop rose up laughing, 
and said with a mocking air, “ you have, holy 
father, more need than I.” The pontiff then 
dissolving into tears, exclaimed, “ Alas, this 
unfortunate man no longer exists.” In fact 
the prelate fell dead at the moment, as if 
etruck by a thunderbolt. é 

The pope then returned to Rome, where he 
held a synod to judge Gregory, bishop of Ver- 
ceil, on an accusation of adultery committed 
with a widow who was affianced to his uncle. 
The prelate went immediately to the sover- 
eign of the church; he offered him a large 
sum of money, and obtained from him autho- 
rity to continue in his episcopal functions, 
whilst living in sin. The decree which de- 
clared women who had prostituted them- 
selves to ecclesiastics, residing within the 
bounds of the holy city, slaves of the palace 
of the Lateran, is attributed to this conven- 
tion. This right extended itself in the end 
to other dioceses. Leo is the first pope who 
ordained that the tenth part of the oblations 
offere | upon the altar of Bt. Peter, should be 
emplo ed in the repaira, embellishment, and 
lighting of that church. 

By a letter addressed te the clergy and 
people of Ossimo, the pontiff severely censures 
the custom which existed in some cities, of 
entering the residence of deceased bishops 
forcibly ; of pillaging the furniture, stealing 
the vessels, burning the country houses, an 
even of tearing up the vines from thelands. 

Peter Damian addressed a letter to Leo, 
asking for his advice in relation to the scan- 
dals of the clergy of his province. ‘ We have 
prelates,” wrote he, “who openly abandon 
themselves to all kinds of debauchery, ge 
drank at their feasts, mount on horseback, and 
keep their concuhines in the episeopal pelaves 
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These mworthy ministers push the faithful | 
' author of his first disgrace, repaid his benefits 


into the abysa, and the mere priests have fallen 
into an excess of corruption, without our being 
able to exclude them from sacred orders. The 
priesthood is so despised, that we are obliged 
to recruit ministers for the service of God 
from among simoniacs, adniterers, and mur- 
derer, Formerly, the apostle declared worthy 
of death, not only those who committed crimes, 
but even those who tolerated them! What 
would he say, if he could return to earth and 
we the clergy of our days? The depravity 
is s great now, that the priests sin with their 
own children! These wretches make a pre- 
text of the rules of the court of Rome, and, as 
they have a tariff for crimes, they commit 
them in all safety of conscience.” 

Peter cites sume of these rules, which are 
remarkable: “A priest who is not a monk, 
and who sins accidentally with a virgin, shall 
perform two years of penance, and shall fast 
on bread and water on the Mondas, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays of three Lents. 
If the young girl is consecrated to Gud, and if 
the sin is habitually committed, the penance 
thal! be for five years. 

“A mere clerk, for the same fault, shall do 
penance for six months, and a canon for two 
years. Priests guilty of fornication, shall be 
condemned to ten years of severe penalties, 
laymen to three years.” 

‘Thus,’ adds Damian, “clerks, accordin 
to the penitential laws, not being submitted 
but to six months of light penance, find them- 
selves treated more favourably than men who 
do not belong to the church. But I declare, 
that the popes who framed these miserable 
laws are responsible to God for all the disor- 
dera of the church, for the decrees of the 
synod of Ancyra condemn to twenty-five 
years of penance mere laymen who are guilty 
of the sin of the flesh. St. Basil and Pope 
Siricus declared every one suspected of these 
crimes unworthy of the pries ood. I hope, 
then, your holiness, after having consulted the 
egislation of the church and the doctors, will 
make a decirion which will repress the disor- 
dera of oue priests.” 

Leo replied to the monk, that the sins which 
he cenanred deserved to be punished with all 
the riyonr of the penitential laws, and by the 
deprivation of orders; but, that the number of 
gaty clerks rendered that proceeding imprac- 
teable, and obliged him to preserve even the 
cnminal in the church, 

{n 1052, the monastery of Chaise-Dieu, in 
Auvergne, was founded by Robert. This 


abbey was authorized bya bull, and by letters 


patent of the king of France, subscribed by 
the bishops and lords of that kingdom. 

This year was also marked by a fatal event 
—the death of Halinard, arehbishop of Lyons. 
That metropolitan had come to Rome with 
Hagh, the former bishop of La to obtain 
from the hely father the re-installation of this 
guilty person in his See. At the request of 
the venerable prelate, Leo pardoned the traitor 
Hagh, and even gave him a bishop’s mitre in 
token of reconcihation. But this wretch, who 
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by the blackest ingratitude. Halinard was 
invited to a repast which Hugh and his parti- 
zans, who had returned into France, offered 
him; a poisoned turbot was served up at 
table, and he died the next day, the 29th of 
July, from the consequences of this feast. 
This prelate was endowed with a remarkable 
eloquence. He served as the mediator of Leo 
in making his peace with the Normans. The 
faithful friend of the pontiff, he had followed 
him to Beneventum, Capua, Monte Cassino, 
and Monte Gargan, and rareby left him in his 
travels. . 

As Andrew, king of Hungary, still refused 
to pay the annual tribute which his predeces- 
sor had poured into the treasury of the empire, 
in conformity with the treaties which his an- 
cestors had made, Leo, with the pretext of 
putting an end to the war which was on the 

int of breaking out between Henry the 

lack and Andrew, went on a new journey into 
Germany. The pontiff, in reality, had no 
other object than to secure succours from the 
emperor against the Normans, who were ra- 
vaging the territories of the church. King An- 
drew, who had penetrated the designs of the 
holy father, was unwilling to accept his medi- 
ation, and even refused him permission to 
enter his states. 

Henry the Black and the pope passed a 
great part of the year in the German states, in 
conferring upon the measures to be taken 
against the Normans. During the sojourn of 
Leo at Ratisbon, the monks of St. Emmeran 
came to beseech him to second them in a 
piece of pure knavery in.regard to the relics 
of St. Denis the Areopagite, the first bishop 
of Paris, of which they pretended they were 
the sole possessors. The holy father consent- 
ed to examine the bones presented to him, and 
he declared by a bull bearing date on 7th of 
October, 1052, that, by the inspiration of God, 
he recognized the body, of St. Denis in the 
precious relies of the convent of St. Emmeran, ' 
and he called the French monks who pre- 
tended to possess the remains of that blessed 
martyr, visionaries. ` 

During the eame year, the emperor and his 
holiness celebrated Christmas at Worms; the 
pontiff officiated on the day of the festival, 
and on the next day, it was the turn of Luit- 
pold, archbishop of Mayence. <A deacon of 
the church, after the first prayer of the mass, 
thundered forth a lesson, in conformity with 
the custom of the province ; but, as this cus- 
tom was contrary to that of the court of Rome, 
the ultra-montanes exclaimed, and asked the 
pore to impose silence on the deacon ; the 

tter refused to obey. Leo,in his wrath, then 
ordered that the rash youth should be brought 
before him, and he degraded him at once. 
Whilst they were taking off the garments of 
his deacon, Luitpold neither spoke nor made a 
gesture ; but after the reading of the Bible and 
the offertory, he placed himself in his seat, 
and declared, that neither he himself nor eve. 
Leo, should finish divine service, unless his 
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deacon was restored to him, which Leo hast- 
ened to do. 

During his sojourn at Worms, the pope re- 
newed the request he had made to Henry to 
restore the abbey of Fulda, and several other 
domains or monasteries which had been taken 
from the Holy See. The emperor rejected the 
demands of Leo, in regard to these domains ; 
he only consented to exch Beneventum 
with him for the city of Bamburg; and also 
granted him some troops to aid him in his 
wars against the Normans. The holy father 
recruited, besides, some German volunteers 
and wretches drawn from every country, who 
enrolled under the sacred banners, thvough 
the hope of a rich booty ; he then returned 
into Italy. On the approach of these hordes 
of brigands, the Normans immediately sent 
embassadors to the holy atiff to sue for 

ace, offering to regard themselves as his 
vassals, and to hold under him their acquisi- 
tions on the territory of St. Peter. Leo re- 
jected these proposals and ordered them to 
retire from Italy, and to restore all that they 
had usurped. These people having no other 
hope but in their courage, united all their 
forces and resolved to defend their conquests 
to the last. 

A great battle took place on the 18th of 
June, 1053, between the two armies; the 
Germans charged their enemy with great im- 
petuosity, and threw. the first body of Nor- 
mans into disorder, but their reserve, com- 

of veteran troops, being put in motion, 
the troops of the holy father found them- 
selves surrounded by a skilful movement. 
The Germans in their turn were put to flight, 
and those who resisted were ail put to death 
by their terrible enemies. Leo who com- 
manded his army in person, covered with a 
cuirase, and his lance in his hand, could 
acarcely escape from the crowd. Thus says 
Herman, God wished to punish the pope who 
had abandoned the care of his flock, from a 
desire to increase his wealth in this world 
- and he permitted his bands of asaassins and 
robbers to be exterminated by the Normans. 

These latter pursued Leo into the fortress 
in which he had taken refuge after the battle, 
and made him a prisoner. The sovereign 


e remained from the 23d of June, 1053, until 
the 12th of March, in the following year. 
During his captivity, the hypocritical Leo af- 
fected a very austere kind of life ; he covered 
himeelf with hair cloth, slept upon a mat and 
used a stone for a pillow. Frequently, even 
during the night, he thundered forth psalms 
aud prayers, or recited the Pealter, having his 
foreh propped against the flag-stones of 
his prison. During the day he performed 
several masses, again recited the psalter, and 
gave alms to all the poor who presented them- 
selves. He received at this period a letter 
from Peter, the new patriarch of Antioch, who 
announced to him his 
him his profession of fai 
Jerusalem, , 

In his reply, Leo bestowed great eulogiums 


by a pilgrim from 


pontif was conducted to Beneventum, where | o 


romotion, and eent | God had 
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on Peter, for recognizing the primacy of the 
Roman church: he exhorted him to —* 
the dignity of the See of Antioch, which is 
the third in the world, adds the holy father, 
eince the patriarch of Constantinople has beer, 
degraded from the rank which he held in the 
church. He approved of the elec:iyn of Peter. 
and declared his profession of faith to be Ca. 
tholic. His holiness then gent him his own, in 
accordance with established usage ; but ther 
which is remarkable is, that Leo does not cite 
in his letter but seven general councils instead 
of eight, which had been recognized in all the 
churches. 

Cardinal Humbert, who was on a mission 
to Apulia, had "information communicated to 
him of a letter which was addressed to John, 
bishop of Trani, by Michael Cerularivs, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and by Leo, the 
metropolitan of Bulgaria. Tt ran as follows: 
“Charity has induced us, my dear brother, to 
write to you, that you may transmit our words 
to the prelates of the Franks, to the monks, 
the people, and even to the pope himeelf, in 
relation to the use of unleavened bread, 
especially on the sabbath, which you do from 
your intercourse with the Jews. 

After having celebrated the old pessover, 
like the children of Israel, Jesus Christ insti- 
tuted the new ver with the leavened 
bread, the only kind which our religion per- 
mits to the faithful. We blame the Latin 
ecclesiastics for keeping the Sabbath in Lent, 
since they fast on the eve of the day con- 
secrated to the Lord, whilst the Greeks do 
not fast on Thursdays nor Sundays. We 
blame them for eating strangled food in con- 
tempt of the canons which prohibit vs from 
drinking the blood of animals : finally, wesc 
cuse them of not singing the hallelujah, during 
the holy time of Lent. We exhort you to 
disabuse them on these points of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline; and if you accomplish this 
work, we promise you to send you letters, 
which shail enlighten your mind upon troths 


whose importance is still greater for the Chris 


tian world.” 
-Humbert translated this letter into Latın, 
and carried it to the pope, who made a long 
reply to it. Leo thus wrote to the patnarc: 
f Constantinople : “They assure me, Un- 
worthy prelate, that you push your audacity 
so far as openly to condemn the Latin church 
because it celebrates the eucharist with un: 
leavened bread. According to your opmor 
the Roman pontiff, after exercising sovereigi 
wer for ten entire centuries, should leam 
rom the bishop of Constantinople the prope! 
mode of honouring their divine master. Ar 
ou ignorant then that the popes are infall: 
le—that no man has the right to judge them. 
and that it belongs to the Holy See to cor- 
demn or absolve kinge and people? Constar: 
tine himself deoreed, that it was unworthy © 
the divine majesty, that the priest to w 
iven the empire of heaven, shoald 
be submissive to the princes of the earth. 
Not only did he give to Sylvester and bis 
successors temporal authority, but he eve 
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ted to them, ornaments, officers, guard 
od all the —* attached to the ope i 
dignity. In ofder that you may not accuse 
us of establishing our sway through ignorance 
and falsehood, we send you a copy of the 
privileges which Constantine had granted to 
the Roman church.” The holy father re- 
peated, textually, this celebrated donation, 
which all the learned have recognized as 
apochryphal ; he reproached the Greek bish- 
ops with the ordination of eunuchs who were 
even tolerated upon episcopal Sees, and he 
let loose his indignation against the priests of 
Constantinople, whose manners were so re- 
volting that they were ignorant, it is said, if 
the clergy were composed of men or women. 

Finally, Leo accused the patriarch Michael 
of ingratitude towards the Roman church, his 
mother, which had permitted him to be 
crowned as the prelate of the imperial city. 
“Weare assured, ” added he, “that you have 
closed the Latin churches in your Country, and 
that you have driven from the monasteries the 
monks and abbots of the West. See how 
much more tolerant than yours is the Holy 
See, since we permit several convents and 
several temples of your religion to exist in the 
mterior of Rome.?? | 

This letter exasperated the clergy of Con- 
#antinople, which persisted in its schism, and 
tefused to recognize the authority of Rome; 
butahe emperdr Constantine Monomacus, who 
wished to obtain, through the assistance of 
the pope, who exercised great influence over 
the mind of Henry the Third, the aid of Ger- 
mans and Italians, against the Normans, wrote 
to Leo to testify how sincerely he desired to 
re-establish the union which had been de- 
stroyed for two centuries, between the East- 
em and Western churches. The prince even 
threatened Michael Cerularius to depose him, 
if he did not submit to the pontiff in the ques- 
hon of unleavened bread. 

Leo thas replied to the emperor: “ Prince, 
we praise you for having bowed bcfore our 
supreme power, and for having been the first 
to propose to re-establish concord bd@ween 
your empire and our church; for, in thes& de- 
plorable times, all Christians should unite to 
exterminate that strange nation which wishes 
to raise itself up in opposition to us, the vicar 
of God. These Normans, our tommon ene- 
mies, have put to death our faithful soldiers 
beneath their swords ; they have invaded the 
tnmony of St. Peter, without regarding the 

liness of our residence; they have forced 
convents, massacred monks, violated virgins, 
and burned churches. These savage people 
ithe enemies of God and man, have resiste 
the prayers, threats, and anathemas of the 
Holy See; these barberians, hardened by pil- 

and murder, no more fear the divine ven- 
geance. We have been obliged to call fn aid 
tom all sides to tame these northern hordes; 
and we, qurselvea, at the head of an army, 
have wished to march against them, and to 
unite with your faithful servant, the duke of 
Argyra, in order to confer with him about 
driving them from Italy; but these incarnate 
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demons suddenly attacked us, cut all our 
troops to pieces, and seized upon our sacred 
person; their victory, however, has inspired 
them with great fear, and they doubt lest 
Christians princes should come to crush them 
and free us from their hande. 

“We will not falter in the holy mission 
which God has confided to us: we will not 
cease to excite other people againet them, in 
order to exterminate this evil race. We will 
not imitate our predecessors, those mercenar 
bishops, who were more engaged with their 


own debaucheries than with the interests of — 


the Roman church. For our part, it is our de- 
sire to re-establish the Holy See in its former 
splendour, and, we will spare neither gold nor 
blood to render our throne worthy of the ma- 
jesty of God. Already is the emperor Henry, 
our dear son, advancing to our aid with a 
powerful army; and we hope that you your- 
self will soon cover the Bosphorus with your 


.sails, for the purpose of disembarking your 


soldiers on the shores of Apulia. What ought 
I now to hope, with such powerful aid, for 
the glory of the Holy See ?” 

In his letter to Michael Cerularius, the pope 
gave him the title of archbishop of Constanti- 
nople. He accuses him of ambition, heresy, 
and usurpation ; adding, “It is said, you area 
neophyte and have not mounted by the proper 
steps, to the episcopate. It is said that you 
haye dared to menace the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, with depriving them of 
their ancient prerogatives, in order to subju- 
gate them to your sway, and that by a sacri- 
legious usurpation, you take the title of uni- 
versal bishop, which only belongs to the bi- 
shop of Rome. Thus, in your pride, you dare 
to compare yourself with us, and to contest 
our infallibility in contempt of the decisions 
of the fathers and orthodox councils, and even 
against the apostles. Finally, you persecute 
the faithful who receive the eucharist with 
unleavened bread, under the pretext that Jesus 
Christ used Jeavened bread in instituting the 
sacrament of the altar; I forewarn you, then, 
that your impious doctrines will be anathe- 
matized by our legates, and that your conduct 
will be publicly condemned if you persist in 
refusing to take the oath of obedience to us.” 

Among the envoys of the pontiff to Constan- 
tinople, were Humbert, bishop of St. Rufinus, 
orot Blanche-Selve, an old monk of the abbe 
of Moyen-Mouastier, in the diocese of Toul, 
who had been drawn from his monastery 
by Bruno, when that prelate arrived at the 
papacy ; Peter, the metropolitan of Amalfi, 
was also one of the embassadors with Fred- 
erick, the brother of Godfrey, duke of Lor- 
faine and Tuscany, a relative of the pope 
and of the emperor Henry. This last was 
then deacon and chancellor of the Romaa 
church ; he was afterwards chosen sovereign 

ntsi. 

Before the departure of the embassadors for 
the court of Byzantium, Leo received letters 
from the bishops of Africa, who continued to 
mourn over the Christians who were submit- 


i ted tọ the sway of the Mussulmen ; they com- 


`~ 
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plained of the ambitious enterprises of the ting any was enforced by the penalty ot 
ishop of Gommi, and asked who was the anathema. 
metropolitan whose supremacy they must re-! Leo was stil] retained a prisoner at Bene 
cognize, since Carthage had coased. to be the ventum; and although he was more than fift 
capital of Africa. The pontiff, in the reply | years old, he studied the Greek wi 
which he addressed to the Africans, testified great ardour, on account of the relations which 
a profound affliction in seeing their church re- he wished to enter into with the emperor of 
duced to five bishopricg, instead of the three Constantinople. A malady of sadness and 
hundred, which it had before it was subjugated | languor had, however, seized upon him, and 
by the Africans. In regard to metropolitan , e great progress. Finding his strength 
rights, he decided, that it was not adherent to diminishing, he sent for Count Humphrey, one 
the worldly importance of cities, but that it | of the Norman chiefs, and asked him to make 
resided in the antiquity of the See, or the ho- | good the promise he had made to him, of 
liness of the foundation; that thus Carthage, | conducting him to Rome before his death. 
notwithstanding its decay, should be consider- | The ‘count, after having been apprized by the 
ed as the metropolis of the diocese, and its physicians of the situation of the pope, caused 
bishop as having the sole right*to depose pre- | him to be placed on a litter, and himself ac- 
lates and priests to consecrate them, and to | companied him to the holy city, with a nu- 
convoke provincial councils. ‘As to general | merous escort. 
synods, know,’’ adds the holy father, “that| Leo remained for several days in the palace 
they cannot be assembled without our autho- | of the Lateran, in order to make his last will; 
rity, and that none among you can pronounce | thence being carried into the church of St. 
a definite judgment against his brethren ; be- | Peter, he received the extreme unction in 
cause the canons have given the sovereign| the presence of a large number of bishops, 
power to the See of Rome ;” which is a fia- | abbots, and ecclesiastics, prayed in German, 
grant imposture ; for the popes have arrogated | asking God to deliver him speedily from his 
to themselves this right by the aid of false de- sufferings by recovery or death, and finally 
, ¢retals, and not in accordance with the canons, ' died on the 19th of April, 1054, after a reign 
which place it, on the contrary, in ecclesias- ` of five years and some months. 
tical assemblies. The church has placed this pontiff in the 
During the captivity of Leo, several provin- : number of the saints whom she honours; 
cial councils were held in France. The most. Platinus says his doors were always opeq to 
remarkable was that of Narbonne; the arch- | the poor, and that one day an old man, co- 
bishop Geoffry presided over it; they made vered with an horrible leprosy, having pre- 
twenty-two canouns in order to confirm the truce sented himself at the patriarchal palace to 
of God. All were prohibited under penalty of | pass the night, the holy father caused him 
the most terrible censures, and of perpetual , to be placed in his own bed, because all the 
exile, from fightingany battle, or singlecombat, other apartments were already occupied, and 
from the firet Sunday in Advent,until eight days he himeelf retired into the oratory of the Lat- 
after the Epiphany, and from Quinquagesima eran. On the following day, when he retumed 
Sunday, until eight days after Easter; as also to his-chamber, the poor man had disappeared 
during the other feasts and fasts commanded ' and the bed was covered with a luminous 
by the chnrch. ‘They were also prohibited aurreole; it was Jesus Christ himself, adds 
from building any fortress or embattled wall, | the credulous historian, who had assumed the 
during the truce, in order to prevent the lords appearance of a mendicant leper to test the 
from employing this time of repose, in for-' charity of the pontiff. The chronicle of Her- 
tifying their domains with walls or ditches, or man also relates several miracles which oc 
in covering them with impenetrable towers. | curred at the tomb of Leo. 
The fathers of the synod of Narbonne de-_ The creation of archchancellors of the Ro- 
clared the olive a sacred tree, because it af- man church is owing to this pontiff, a diguity 
forded light for the churches, and oil for which he instituted in favour of Herimon, the 
the holy chrism; and the prohibition of cut-, metropolitan of Cologne. 
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VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 
[A. D. 1054.] 

Reply of Cardinal Humbert to Michael Cerularius—Refutation of the writings of Nicetas upon 
—e bread—Retraction of Nicstas Break panteation of the ek of Constanti- 
nople—He in his turn anathematizes the Roman church—Letter of the patriarch against thé 
clergy of the West—remark upon the Greek schism—Origin of the cardinals. 


Arrer the death of Leo the Ninth, the) the Romans not daring to proceed to the elec- 
Holv See remained vacant for an entire year, | tion of a pontiff without the authority of the 
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emperor Henry the Third. Buring this vacan- 
cy, events of great importance occurred in the 
st. The legates sent to Constantinople by 
had been received with great honours 

by Constantine Monomacus, and Humbert, 
availing himself of the favourable dispositions 
of the emperor, published a teply to the mani- 
festo lanehed by Michael Cerularius and 
Leo of Acrida, against the Latin ecclesiastics. 
This refutation is in the form of a dialogue. 
We give the substance of it. “You say, pa- 
triarchs of Constantinople and Acrida, hat 
Christian charity and human compassion have 
induced you to reprimand the Franks, and even 
the pope himself, because they practise the 


error of the Jews in preservin the ancient 
custom of celebrating Easter with unleavened 
rea 


“Bat before allowing your attention to be 
arrested by the West, why do you neglect the 
charches with whose administration you are 
charged, and why do you permit the Jacobites 
and other heretics to haveintercourse and 
commune with the faithful of your dioceses ? 
You say that Jesus Christ, in celebrating the 
supper, used bread, called artos in Greek ; 
you insist upon the etymology of this word, 
which, according -to you, signifies that the 
bread is leavened ‘or inflated by fermentation, 
and you conclude from thence, that unleav- 
ened bread is not really the bread. The 
meaning which you give to the word artos, 
18 restrained, and we can point out to you 
numerous passages of Scripture, in the version 
of the Septuagint, in which this term is made 
use of to designate the unleavened bread 
which an angel bore to the Prophet Elias, as 
well as the shew-bread. Thus artos in the 
Greek language, like lehem in the Hebrew, 
signifies all k:nds of bread. Besides, Jesus 
Christ instituted Easter with unleavened 
bread, because he celebrated this feast law- 
fully, and the Jewish law prohibited the pre- 
paration of leavened bread during the sacred 

6. 

“In order to celebrate this festival worthily, 
we place upon the holy table the bread which 
the deacons, and even the priests, clothed in 
their sacerdotal garments, have kneaded and 
prepared in a silver furnace, singing religious 
ymns. You, on the contrary, follow the 
errors of the Latin church of the first ages, 
and buy the bread‘of the altar from a public 
er—you crumble it in with the wine of the 
chalice, ant you administer the sacrament 
with a spoon. You forget that Jesus Christ 
took the bread whole, and having broken it, 
administered R by pieces to his disciples. 
church of Jerusalem, more ancient than 

all, has preserved this holy tradition; its 
priests consecrate the entire host upon the 
Patines; they divide it, not as do the Greeks 
with an iron blade, but with the fingers, as 
the consecrated bread is then friable, and of 
wheaten flour. After the communion, if there 
temain any pieces, they do not burn them, 
nor cast them into the sweepings of the 
church: but, on the contrary, they are reli- 
@ously placed in a sacred coffer, and are 

Vor. È 2T 
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given to thé faithful at tha communion on the 
next day. In your Greek churches you cast 
the fragments of the sacred body of God into 
the filth of your sacristies. We, who conform 
to the custom of the church of Jerusalem, 
place the host upon the altar, thin, sound, and 
entire; after the consecration we break it 
with our hands, and give it to the people; 
then we place the blood of Christ in the 
chalice, and our lips draw it in with delight.” 
Humbert justified the Roman ecclesiastics 
in singing the halleluiah, except in Lent; and 
finally, addressed severe reproaches to the 
Greeks for re-baptizing the Latins, and pey- 
mitting the marriages of the priests; for re- 
fusing the communion or baptism to women 
in peril of death in consequence of a danger- 
ous childbirth; and for excluding them from 
the sacraments during the time of menstrua- 
tion ; as also, for the mdiculous prohibition.to 
monks and nuns, of wearing drawers. He 
then combatted the writings of Nicetas, sure 
named Stethatos or Pectorat, a monk of Studa, 
who enjoyed a great reputation in the East. 
This monk had accused the western clergy of 
breaking their abstinence, by celebrating mass 
during Lent at the third hour, which prevented 
them from fasting until afternoon prayers ; 
whilst the Greeks did not say the hallow 
service, without consecrating the host at the 
hour of afternoon prayers, as they still prac- 
tise. 
Humbert also maintained, “that the holy 
sacrifice should not be celebrated upon silk or 
coloured stuff, but upon linen cloth of virginal 
purity, in order that it might tepresent the 
shroud of Christ, as holy Sylvester had order- 
ed. We fast rigidly all Lent,” added he, “and 
even make children ten years old to fast ; for 
it ia false that the communion breaks the fast. 
He who receives the body of Jesus Christ, re- 
ceives eternal life, and not corruptible flesh, 
subject to the impure laws of digestion. Be- 
sides, though we may celebrate mass at the 
third, eighth, or any other hour, we do not re- 
servo the least part of the oblation, because 
we are convinced the apostles did not celebrate 
mass in a way differing from ours. - 
self, after having blessed the bread, did not 
reserve it until the nextday; he broke it and 
distributed it immediately to his disciples. 
We are not ignorant, that the Greeks have 
established the custom of performing divine 
service at the third hour on Sunday, and the 
days of solemn feasts, in commemoration of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apos- 
tles; but we also believe, that we are not 
guilty of sin in celebrating mass on fast days 
at the afternoon prayers, or at vespers, since 
our Lord instituted this sacrament in the 
evening, and finished his eacrifice at the ninth 
hour. Thus, although the morning is the most 
convenient for the celebrating of the mass, 
we do not break our fast by performing it at 
other hours, as the institution of the midnight 
mass testifies. In all these cases, we do not 
pretend to learn the ritual of your mass, be- 
cause we do not wish to practise your scan- 
dalous usages. When you break the sacred 
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bread you let the piece fall, which you tram- 

le under feet; and you are equally neglect- 
ul in brushing off the patines with the leaves 
of the palm-tree or with brushes of hogs’ 
bristles. We also know, that many among 
you bring with them to the hol y tables vege- 
tables and roasted meat, which they eat with 
the body of Jesus Christ.” 

Humbert finally terminated this long reply 
by excommunicating Nicetas, if he shou!d 
persist in his errors in relation to the unleaven- 
ed bread. Constantine Monomacns, who was 
deeply interested in preserving terms with 
the court of Rome, constrained the poor monk 
to retract, under penalty of losing the wealth 
which he had received from him. The le- 

tes of the Holy See went to the convent of 

da; and, in the presence of the sovereign, 
the great dignitaries of the state, and a nume- 
rouse clergy, Nicetas condemned the writings 
published in his name against the Latin clergy, 
m relation to unleavened bread. the Sabbath, 
and the marriages of priests; he anathema- 
tized all those who denied the orthodoxy of 
the Roman ritual or the infallibility of the 
Holy See ; finally, he burned his book in the 
midet of the assembly. ° 

Michael Cerularius steadily resisted the 
threats of Constantine, and refused to com- 
mune with the legates. On the next day, at 
the third hour, Humbert and his colleagues 
went to the church of St. Sophia, penetrated 
even to the sanctuary, and deposited upon the 
` high altar an act of excommunication fulmi- 
nated against him. They then left the church 
and shook off the dust of their shoes, exclaim- 
ing ‘“‘ Anathema upon Michael Cerularius.”” 

e deed of excommunication was conceiv- 
ed in these terms: “ We, Humbert, Peter and 
Frederick, envoys sent by the Holy See to this, 
imperial city to judge it, declare that we have 
found much good and much evil. The co- 
lumns of the empire, the men elevated to 
high dignity, and the principal citizens, are 
orthodox; but the monk Michael, who calls 
himself patriarch, and his adherents, are filled 
with heresies and crimes. They simoniacally 
sell the gifts of God ; they make eunuchs, like 
the Valesians, and elevate those unfortunate 
pefsons not only to the clerkships, but even to 
the episcopacy ; they affirm, like the Dona- 
tists, that, without the pale of the Greek church 
there is no true church of Jesus Christ in the 
world, no true sacrifice of the mass, no true 
baptism; like the Nicolaites, they permit 
ministers of the altar to marry ; like the Seve- 
rans, they speak ill of the law of Moses; like 
the Macedonians, they cut off from the creed 
the affirmation that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son; like the Manicheans, they 
maintain that all that is leaven is animated ; 
and finally, like the Nazarenes, they practise 
dudaical purifications, and refuse communion 
to the faithful who cut their hair and beard. 

“Michael has been warned by the pontiff 
Leo to renounce these errors; he has, how- 
ever, despised the sage advice of his father; 
he has refused to commune with us, and to 
grent us churches in which to celebrate di- 
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vine service; he wishes to abase the dignity 
of the Holy See, and hes dared to take the 
title of universal bishop. We, therefore, by 
the authority of the Holy Trinity, of the apos- 
tolic throne, of the seven ecumenical councils, 
and of all the Catholic church, subacribe the 
anathema which Leo the Ninth pronounced 
against Cerularius, and we declare him an in- 
famous clerk, an usurping patriarch, an igno- 
rant neophyte, who has clothed himself in the 
monastic garb to shun the chastisement which 
his crimes deserve. With him we condemn 
Leo, scandalously called bishop of Acrida, 
Constantine, sacellary of St. Sophia, who has 
trampled with profane feet upon the body and 
blood of Christ, which were consecrated by 
Latin priests. Finally, we excommunicate all 
their followers, be they who they may; we 
proscribe them from the temple of God, and 
we devote them to Satan and his angels. if 
they refuse to humble themselves before the 
supreme power of the pope! Amen! amen! 

amen!” _—- 

This blow of authority, or rather, this inso- 
lence of the Roman legates, instead of fright- 
ening the patriarch of Constantinople, excited 
his just indignation; and believing, that in 
order to cure the wound which had been im 
flicted on his church, he must employ a reme- 
dy more violent than the evil, he made 4 
vehement decree against the excommunica ` 
tion pronounced against him, and in his tum 
excommunicated the whole Latin church. He 
then wrote to Peter of Antioch: “Impious 
barbarians, sallying from the darkness of the 
West, have come to this pious city, from 
whence the sources of an orthodox faith have 
flown through the whole world. They have 
endeavoured to corrupt the holy doctrine by 
the impurity, of their dogmas ; they wish to 
constrain us to Judaize like themselves ; the 
maintain that monks should eat- strang! 
food, and they eat lard during the whole year, 
and even during the first weeks of Lent. 

“ They have dared to add those heretical 
words to the Nicene creed, ‘I believe in the 
Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son;’ they 
prohibit the marriage of priests, and condema 
ecclesiastical eunuchg. ese infamous per- 
eons permit, that at the moment of the com- 
munion the handsomest young clerks should 
place impure kisses upon the mouth of the 
officiating priest. Their bishops wear rings 
to recall to the remembrance of the faithful 
that their churches are their spouses, and yet 


y 
they go to war, soil their hands with the blood. 


of their brethren, and after having murdered 
Christians, still dare to perform divine service. 
They administer baptism by a simple immer- 
sion, and by placing salt in the moath of the 
neophyte ; and, finally, instead of raying with 
St. Paul, ‘a little leaven leaveneth t 

lomp,’ they maintain that it corrupts it. What 
heightens their iniquity is, that they have not 
come to be edified by the purity of our doc 
trine and our ritual ; but on the contrary, with 
the impious thought of instructing us, and of 
causing ue to embrace their sacrilegious pir 


whole - 
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-~ ciples under penalty of anathema. We have 

avoided communing with these envoys of 
Satan, and have refused to treat of doctrinal 
questiona with these accursed legates, unless 
you and the other patriarchs were assembled 
with us in council. These madmen have then, 
in order toovercome us, penetrated by force into 
our cathedral and placed on the high altar an 
excommunication againet our orthodox church. 
We might have burned and destroyed this in- 
famous writing, but we preferred to jadge it 
publicly, that the condemnation of the authors. 
of such a sacrilege might be a signal repara- 
tion, and one worthy of the majesty of our 
ministry. The emperor has ranged himself 
on our side, he:has constrained the legates of 
Rome to go into the great saloon of the coun- 
al to abjure their errors, and to apologize to 
us; but they have threatened their self-de- 
struction, if we wished to draw a retraction 
from them. We send you these details, in 
order that you may be rightly informed of 
what has in our city, and that you 
may reply with the circumspection becoming 
a defender of the orthodox faith, if one writes 
from Rome against our See.” 

Such were the causes which determined a 
new schism between the East and West, or 
father which rewoke the old dispute formerly 
pze under the celebrated Photius; and 

which had, we may say, never been inter- 
rupted, notwithstanding the intervals of appa- 
rent peace between Rome and Constantinople. 

e must not, however, suppose that these 
scandalous divisions, which have caused such 
great troubles in Christendom, had as a mo- 
tive the ridiculons theological quarrels upon 

e procession of the Holy Spirit, the unlea- 
Tened bread, the Saturday fast, and other 
questions of as little importance. They were 
but the specious pretext to conceal from the 
eyes of the people the true cause of the hatred 
which animated patriarchs and popes. The 
cupidity and ambition of these proud priests 
gave aliment to the discord, and filled Greece 
and Italy with wara, robberies, and assassina- 
toms; for although the pretensions of the 
Greeks to religious independence were even 
contrary to the canons of the church, this 
fault was not sufficiently great for the Holy 
8ee to condemn to eternal fires two thirds of 
Christendom. After the death of Constantine 
Monomacus, the patriarch completed the 

commenced by Photius, and separated 
for ever the charch of the East from that of 
Among the Constantinopl 
© legates sent to Constantinople, 
Hnmbert, the cardinal bishop, was the most 
influential personage, on account of the au- 
‘thority which his title gave him above his 
colleagues; it thus becomes necessary to in- 
form ourselves of the origin of the cardinalate 
and of the importance which this dignity had 
sbtained in the church towards the conclusion 
of the eleventh century. 
The moet ancient author, who has spoken 


of the cardinals, is St. Gregory, in 596, the 
first pepe whose polioy laid the foundation of 
the temporal power of the Holy See. In those 


è 
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first ages of the church, the cardinal priest 
was simply the curate of the principal parish 
in which he was not born. In consequence of 
political changes and revolutions, very many 
ecclesiastics, driven away by the barbarians 
took refuge in the cities which were under 
the protection of the empire, and in which 
they were entertained from the common 
purse of the clergy, as the ecclesiastics of the 
city. When an ecclesiastic died, his office 
was sometimes assigned to a refugee priest 
who took the title of incardinatus, that i of 
received or transferred, to distinguish hi 
from the cl an who obtained a minis 
terial charge without having left another, and 
who was called ordinatus, or priest hierarchi- 
cally ordained. 

This usage was established in Italy at the 
beginning of the seventhacentury, when a 
great number of bishops, priests, and deacons 
were deprived of their churches by the Lom- 
bards. As the greater part of those fugitives 
came to the cities of Ravenna or Rome, which 
offered to them more chances of place, it bap- 
pened that in these two cities almost all the 
charges were occupied by them; those titu- 
laries were calłed cardinals. They were 
distinguished as cardinal deacons, cardinal 
priests, and cardinal bishops; but soon this 
title, which at the commencement designa- 
ted a precarious and subaltern state, changed 
its signification, and served to distinguish the 
difference of churches and employments; for 
example, a canon of a cathedral was called a 
cardinal to distinguish him from ecelesiastica, 
who served the churches of the second ordey ; 
but the title of cardinal was inferior to that of 
bishop, and prelates did not habitually pre- 
serve it when they arrived at the episcopate. 

During the pontificate of Pascal the Firs 
in 817, the curates of Rome took the title 
cardinals, to designate that they were the 
ministers who approached nearest the person 
of the pope, and who participated in his elec- 
tion; afterwards, when the clergy had taken 
from the Roman people the right of election, 
the authority of the cardinals so increased, 
that the pontificate fel] almost always to one 
of them. Litfle by little the cardinalate was 
transformed into a particular dignity, and the 
prelates who were clothed with it, insensibl 
constituted themselves into an ejectoral col- 
lege. In the twelfth century, however, they 
had not yet any distinctive mark of their title ; 
the red fat was not given to them until the 
following century; in 1464, Paul the Second 
authorized them to wear the red cap and 
scarlet stockings, when they mounted on 
horseback ; and finally, Urban the Eighth gave 
them the title of eminence, by a solemn bail. 
It was thus that by degrees this dignity be- 
came the first in the church after the papacy, 
and cardinals are now to the pontiff what 
senators or secretaries of state are to an em- 
peror or king. In the Catholio church they 
are ed as the pivot on which the whole 
church turns, and the common people honour 
them as lords, for whom there exists no title 
sufficiently magnificent. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


SEVENTH POPE. 
> = [A. D. 1055.] 


Singular election of the 
eu Come of 


Arre: the death of Leo the Ninth, the Ro- 
mans dared not elect a new ponti for the 
Holy See without the orders ot the emperor, 
and they deputed to him the subdeacon Hil- 
debrand to b 
clergy, the grandees, and the ple, to desig- 
nate himself, him whom he should judge the 
most worthy to mount the throne of ee Peter. 
Hilbebrand, who constantly pursued his ambi- 
tious projects, and wished to render the pon- 
tifical elections independent of the will of the 
prince, went immediately into Germany, and 
persuaded the bishops of that country that it 
would be advantageous to them to elevate to 
the pontificate the venerable Gebehard, a re- 
lative of the emperors, whom the Romans 
had already designated. The prelates, docile 
to his request, presented themselves before 
the sovereign, and besought him to approve 
of this nomination. 

Henry tenderly loved this bishop, who was 
one of the richest and most powerful lords of 
his empire ; he was profoundly afflicted at the 


ohoice which had been made, foreseeing that- 
ld cha 


the pontifical dignity wou nge the incli- 
nations of his relative, and raise up a formida- 
ble enemy to the empire. He refused at first 
to confirm this election, under the pretext that 
the presence of Gebehard was necessary in 
Germany, and he proposed others for the 
pacy ; but all the reasons which he brought 
orward, not being able to overcome the de- 
termination of Hildebrand, he was obliged to 
ield to his urgency. Gebehard parted for 


eseech him, in the name of the | 


' the clergy, and 


pontif — He ts enthroned by the name of Victor the Second—Council 
oulouse-——-Complaint against the bishop f 
lates the privileges of the abbey of Monte Cassino—Journey of 


Narbonne—The pope vio- 
holy father—H:s death. 


‘of the altar, pronouncing horrible blasphe- 


mies, and accusing himself of the parnicide 
which he wished to commit ; the pious Gebe- 
hard, moved at the horrible sufferings of the 
possessed, then prayed again with the people 
until the obsession of the deacon had 
off ; he then raised the: chalice without diffi- 
culty, and enclosed it in the tabernacle of the 
oratory to preserve it with the relics. Maim- 
burg very gravely tells this story as an irre- 
fragable proof of the holiness of Victor. 

ring the game year the emperor went 
into Italy to assist at the feast of Penteco 
which the pontiff had ordered to be celebrat 
at Florence. A great council was held in 
that city, at which several abuses which had 
been introduced among the clergy, were con- 
demned. The prohibition to alienate charch 
propérty was renewed, and the penalty of ex- 


‘communication was pronounced against clergy 


or laity who should contravene this law. After 
this assembly rose, Gebehard sent the sub- 
deacon Hildebrand into France as his embas- 
eador, to put a bridle upon the disorders of 
rticularly to repress simony 
' that sacerdotal leprosy which had covered all 
the churches of Italy and Gaul. In execu- 


tion of the orders of the holy father, Hilde- 


' brand convoked a synod at 
o 


yons. At the 
ning of the sitting, a bishop was accused 


| of having bought his See at auction ; but as the 


i discussion was prolonged into the night, the 
fthers were obliged to defer until the next 
day, the judgment in this case.. During the 


me with the embassador; he was recog- ' night the accused profited by the delay which 


nized as pope by an unanimous vote, and 
consecrated as such on Holy Thursday, the 
13th of April 1055, by the name of Victor the 
Secon 


A legend relates that shortly after his en- 
thronement, a deacon of 8t. Peter, who lived 
in concubinage with his own sister, and who 
had been censured for this incest, formed a 
plan to revenge himself on the pope, and 
mixed poison with the blood of Jesus Christ 
in the chalice, whilst the pontiff was celebra- 
ting divine service; but that when as Gebe- 
hard had pronounced the sacramental words, 
and wished to raise the chalice before the 

le, he could not detach it from the altar 
by any effort he could make. Surprised at 
this prodigy, the holy father prostrated him- 
self with his face to the ground, imploring 
God in a loud voice to inform him of the cause 
of this miracle ; immediately the poisoner, who 
was on his knees beside him, was seized by 
the spi-it of darkness and fell across the steps 


had been granted to him, and corrupted the 
accusers and witnesses with gold; and the 
next day, when the council had assembled, 
he boldly presented himself, demanding to 
be confronted with his enemies. The accu- 
sers were called with a loud voice and no one 
appeared. , 

he wary Hildebrand then rose with dignity, 
and said to him: “ Do you firmly believe that 
the Holy Spirit sees everything, and that it is 
of the same substance with the Father and the 
Son?” The bishop replied, “Ido.” “Then,” 
added the deacon, “recite with a loud voice, 
and in the presence of this assembly, the 
Gloria Patri.” The guilty man commenced 
the doxology with a firm voice, but havi 
reached the words Spiritui Sancto, he 
not articulate them; he immediately fell at 
the feet of the legate, and with floods of tears 
confessed his crime, and demanded to be 
condemned with all the rigour of the canons. 
Hildebrand immediately pronounced z sen- 
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tence of deposition againet him, and he could 

at once say the Glos Patri, “All the assist- 

ants, alarmed and fearful of the same chastise- 

ment, implored the clemency of the legate. 

Peter Damian, who recounts this miracie, 

adds, that he heard Hildebrand himself relate 

it, and that Hugh, abbot gf Cluny, as well as 

Pope Calixtus the Second, were eye witnesses 
it. 

Fleury says, that at the same period, the 
sub-deacon legate convoked a council at 
Tours, at which appeared Berenger, with 
Lanfranc, his implacable adversary ; that he 
had permission given to him to defend his 
opinion, but that he dared not do it, and pub- 
ely confessed the common belief of the 
charch, swearing that for the future he would 
conform to the decisions of the Holy See. 
The same author adds, that Berenger sub- 
ecribed this retraction with his own hand, and 
that Hildebrand then admitted him to his 
communion: Father Ignatius Hyacinthus af- 
firms, that the monk of Bec had a learned 
discussion with Berenger, that he convicted 
him of his errors, and compelled him to re- 
tract them in the presence of Hildebrand. 

In the following year a new council was 
held in the city of Toulouse ; Raimbault, Ponce 
and Geoffrey, the metropolitans of Arles, Aix, 
and Naroonne, presided over this assem- 
biy in the capacity of legates of the pope. 
The fathers made some regulations in regard 
to the incontinence and simony of the priests ; 
they then heard the complaints of Berenger, 
viscount of Narbonne, against the archbishop, 
one of the legates of the Holy See, and one 
of the presidents of the assembly. 

Berenger thus spoke: ‘ During the time of 
archbishop Ermangaud, my uncle, the See of 
Narbonne was the most important from Rome 
to Spain ; it was rich in lands and castles ; the 
church was filled with books and plate; it 
possessed large sums in ite treasury, numer- 
ous canons served it, and more than a thou- 
sand serfs cultivated its domains. On the 
death of Ermangauc, Geoffrey, the count of 
Cerdaigne, whose sister I had married, came 
to Narbonne, and proposed to me to obtain 
the vacant archbishopric for his son who was 
then but ten years old, with the promise of 
dividing an hundred thousand pennies of gold 
between my father and the count of Rhodes, 
if they would acquiesce in this proposal. 
My father and mother refused to accept it, but 
l was -weak enough to follow the advice of 
my wife; I resisted the authors of my day, 
and was even so transported with anger 
against them, as in a moment of wrath to 
threaten to put them to death, if they did not 

ield to the demand of the count of Cerdaigne. 

y father, whom age had rendered timid 
obeyed ; Geoffrey paid down the hundred 

usand pennies, and his son was placed in 
possession of the archbishopric of Narbonne, 
after having sworn that neither we, ours, nor 
the diocese should ever suffer any harm by 
his will or negligonce. When the infant pre- 
late, however, became a man, he failed in 

l hie promises; he sold the domains of the 
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church and those of the canons, to bestow 
them on his concubines and minions ; he con- 
structed strong forts in which to lodge his 
troops, and has waged a terrible war in which 
thousands of Christians have found their death. 
He has purchased the See of Urgel for his 
brother William, with an hundred thousand 
pennies, of gold, and has paid this sum with 
the crosses, chalices, shrines of the relics and 
patines of gold and silver which he has sold 
to the Jews. He has finally placed himself 
under the protection of the countess Urgel, 
his relative, with whom he maintains a crimi- 
nal intercourse. 

In order to put a finishing stroke to his 
crimes, this wretch has lanéhed an excommu- 
nication against me, my wife, my children, 
and my territories ; he has prohibited ecclesi- 
astics from administering baptism, commu- 
nion, and the burial of the dead in my pro- 
vince. It is true that we regard of but little 
account the anathema of a man who is laden 
with all iniquities, and whom Pope Victor, in 
the council of Florence, himself excommu- 
nicated for simony; not dnly has he sold all 
the ecclesiastical orders, but he had been paid 
for the consecration of the bishops, and the 
dedication of the churches of my domains. 
It is on these accounts that I complain to you 
and to Christ, and entreat the pope to give me 
justice against my bishop. Otherwise I shall 

ld of no account the excommunication 
lanched against me by Geoffrey, and shali not 
keep the truce of God.’ 

In order to understand this Jast expression, 
it is necessary to recall to our recollection, 
that since the reign of Louis the Good Na- 
tured, the royal authority was no longer re- 
spected ; the lords and nobles maintained their 
right to administer justice, by force of arms: 
hence arose the wars of province against pro- 
vince, county against county, castle against 
castle; pillage, robbery, incendiarism and 
murder became customary, and were no 
longer regarded as crimes. At length, during 
the reign of King Robert, and particularly in 
the kingdom of Aquitaine, a more efficacious 
means than those which had yet been tried, 
was resorted to, to arrest these ravages. A 
council held in the diocese of Elne, a depen- 
dancy of Roussillon, declared, that in fature, 
from Wednesday night until Monday morn- 
ing, no one should seize by force of arms upon 
the domains of his enemy, nor shon ld avenge 
any injury, under t nalty o ing @ 
fixed fines or of being excommunicated and 
banished from his province; this agreement 
was called the truce of God. 

The history of the chureh has left us in 
ignorance of the result of the complaints of 
the viscount of Narbonne; it is most likely 
they were not received by, the synod of Tou- 
louse, as the acensed was himself one of the 
legates of the Holy See. 

Whilst the French clergy and nobility were 
ruining provinces by their quarrels, and de- 
manding justice, one against another at the 
court of Rome, Richer, abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino died, and the morks chose as his suo» 
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ecessor, Peter, the senior of the convent, a 
venerable old man, who had passed his long| was named abbot. 
career in the study of the sacred Scriptures, | After this exploit, Victor came to Goslar in 
and in the practice of Christian virtues; but | Germany, where he received the last sighs of 
the popé, enraged that this election had been|the emperor H the Third, who died in 
e without his authority, and that he had | his arms, on the 5th of October, 1056. Some 
. not derived any benefit from it, sent Cardinal | days before, the bishops and principal lords of 
Humbert to Monte Cassino, with orders to} Germany had solemnly ized his son as 
annul the nomination of the new abbot. To/|his successor to the empire, although the 
briog the monks to reason, the cardinal in-| young prince was but five years old ; the em- 
vested Monte Cassino with his soldiers, seized | press Agnes, his mother, was named regent, 
the venerable Peter by force, and sent him to| and took the reins of government, until his 
Rome. The holy father caused him to be! majority. 
confined in the dungeons of the palace of the e pope then prepared for his retum to Italy, 
Lateran, where he died of famine. The monk ing in y, he was suddenly 


but on arriving 
Frederick, who afterwards reached the pe-| taken ill, and died on the 28th of July, 1057. 








STEPHEN THE TENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH 
POPE. 
[A. D. 1057.] 


History of Stephen before his pontificate—His election—He wishes to reform the church—Le- 
ter of Peter Damian to the cardinals —State of the Eastern schisni—The pope wishes to orer- 
throw the power of the emperors—His death. 


STEPHEN THE TenTH, was the brother of | imperial crown. The deacon having failed is 
Godfrey duke of Lorraine, one of the most his ambitious projects, shut himself up m 
powe ul princes of that period, who had for , Monte Cassino, to wait the progress of events, 
a long time combatted against the emperor in | and embraced the monastic life. He after- 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Lorraine, | wards bought from Pope Victor, the dignily 
which he had finally re-united under his! of abbot of his monastery and of cardinal 
away. His wars with the empire only termi- | priest. But scarcely had he taken possess 
nated on the occasion of the journey of Pope | of his church, when Boniface, bishop of Al- 
Leo the Ninth, his relative, into Germany, | bano came to Rome, to announce the news of 
who had negotiated a treaty of alliance be-' the death of the pontiff. 
tween Henry and Godfrey. Three years after-' New intrigues for the tiara immediately 
wards, the duke of Lorraine came into Italy,' commenced. Frederic scattered his gold pro- 
accompanied by his brother Frederick, who  fusely among the clergy, and bought up the 
was then the archdeacon of Liege; the holy , soldiers; and, finally, when the corporations 
father made him a cardinal deacon, with the of the’ trades came together to consult upon 
offices of librarian and chancellor of the Ro- | the choice which they should make, he dared 
man church; he then sent him as his legate to reply, that he alone was worthy to occopy 
to Constantinople, to reduce the patriarch the throne of the apostle. His partizans ex- 
Michael Cerularius to obedience. This em- , claimed, “ Amen,” and bore him in triamph 
bassy was attended with disagreeable results | to the church of Št. Peter, where he was pro- 
to the young Frederick ; for on his return into claimed sovoreign pontiff, under the name of 
Italy, he was arrested, as well as his col- Stephen the Tenth. He was then conducted 
leagues, Humbert and Peter, by Trasimond, | with the same pomp to the palace of the La 
duke of Spoletto, who seized upon the rich|teran. On the next day, all the cardinals, 
presents which the emperor Constantine Mo- | the clergy, and the people followed him to 
nomacus sent to the church of St. Peter, | the church of St. Peter, where three bishops 
and drove them from his states, after having consecrated him with the usual ceremonies 
despoiled them even of their vestments. and without waiting for the commissioners o 

Leo was dead when Frederick returned to | the emperor. 


e é as he was ambitious of the title of During the first four months which followed 


Rom 

pe, è lost no time, and went into Germany į his election, Stephen held several councils to 
to obtain the protection of Henry. But he | 
found the dispositions of the emperor towards | arrest the incontinence of priests he then 
him but little favorable, on account of the went ta Monte Cassino, for t rpose of ap 
marriage of Godfrey with Beatrix, the widow ' propriating to himself a part of the riches of 
of Boni ace, marquis of Tuscany, which open- ' the good fathérs, who already possessed ente 
ed to his brother a great preponderance in provinces, and were still occupied with fabr- 
Italy, aud gave to bi facilities to seize the cating falae deeds for the purpose of augment 





repress the disorders of the church, and © | 
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ing the immense domains of their monastery. 

Stephen sold the abbey to Didier, who, in the 

end, became pope ; he wished alsq to bring 

out from the cloisters, the venerable Peter 

Damian, by naming him bishop of Ostia, and 

first of hie cardinals, in order to attach to his 

See a man whose talents could be of great 

assistance to him; but as the holy monk re- 

fused all dignities, preferring the calm of re- 
treat to the turbulence of greatness, the pope 
ordered him to assume the pastoral baton and 
to follow him to the palace of the Lateran, 
under penalty of excommunication. Peter 
obeyed; he, however, always complained of 
the violence which had been done to him in 
drawing him from his monastery, as we find 
from one of his letters, addressed to the seven 
cardinal bishops of the church of the Lateran, 
whom he styles his brethren. 
The cardinal bishops were alone entitled to 
celebrate mass in the church of the palace; 
they called them also collaterals, because 
they were ordinarily by the side of the pon- 
iff; they also bore the title of weekly, because 
they officiated, in turn, each for a week. We 
cite a letter of Peter, as a precious document, 
which throws light upon the spirit of the 
church at that period :—“ Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is everywhere abandoned ; the canons 
of the church are trampled under foot ; priests 
only labour to satisfy their cupidity, or to 
abandon themselves to incontinence. The 
duties of the episcopate only consist in wear- 
ing garments covered with pold and precious 
stones, in enveloping oneself in precious furs, 
in possessing race horses in the stables, and 
in sallying forth with a numerous escort of 
armed horsemen. Prelates should, on the 
contrary, set an example for the purity of 
ther morals and all Christian virtues. Mis- 
‘ortanes turn on those who lead a condemna- 
ble life, and anathema on those who intrigue 
for the dignity of bishops for a guilty end ! 
Shame on ecclesiastics who abandon their 
country, follow the armies of kings, and be- 
come the courtiers of princes, to obtain, in 
their turn, the power of commanding men, 
and of sabjugating them to their sway! These 
corrupt priests are more sensitive to terres- 
tnal dignities than to the celestial recom- 
penses promised by the Saviour; and to obtain 
ishoprics, they sacrifice their souls and bo- 
dies. It would, however, be better for them 
openly to purchase the episcopal Sees, for si- 
mony is a less crime than hypocrisy. Their 
impure hands are always open to receive pre- 
sents from the faithful ; their heads are always 
at work to invent new means of squeezing the 
People, and their viper-tongues are prodigal, 
y day and night, of flatteries to tyrants.— 
Thus I declare the bishope who have become 
the slaves of kings, three times simoniacal, 
and thrice damned !”? , 

The pope, desirous of pursuing his projects 
of reform, for the purpose of arresting the en- 
croachments of the monks, and of placing a 
rein on their insatiable avidity, reserved to 
himself, in the bargain he made with. Didier 
the free disposal of the immense revenves of 
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his convent, which was richer than a king- 
dom. But, in order not to violate the canons 
too openly, he sent him to Constantinople, in 
the capacity of legate of the Holy See, and 
declared himself the treasurer of the monas- 
tery during the absence of the abbot. Didier 
went, accompanied by Stephen, a cardinal, and 
Mainard, bishop of St. Rufinus ; theee prelates, 
on arriving in the East, found that the schism 
had made profound ravages in the Greek 
church, aud that Michael Cerularius, an ex- 
rienced man, had profited by the favoura- 
le circumstances which the weakness of the 
regency had presented to his ambition. 
tephen understood perfectly the situation 
of affairs in the East; he knew that Cerula» 
rius had obtained great privileges for his 
.church, had augmented the wealth of his 
clergy, and placed all the priests beyond the 
jurisdiction of the officers of the empire; he 
understood well that it was impossible to 
arrest the progress of the heresy, and to re- 
establish the authority of the Holy See in the 
imperial city ;. but the pretext was a specious 
one, and served to remove Didier, which ena- 
bled him to remain sole master of the im- 
mense treasures contained in the cellars of 
Monte Cassino. His intention was to employ 
the wealth of the monks in eabsidizing troo 
and putting in execution the project which 
he had for a Jong time formed of giving the 
empire of the West to his brother Godfrey, 
and of exckading the lawful heir, Henry the 
Fifth, king of Germany. Immediately after 
the departure of Didier, he ordered the priors 
and dignitaries of the monastery to send him 
immediately, the gold, silver, and precious 
ornaments lotrusted to their care, menacing 
them, in case of a refusal, with suspending 
them from their functions, and with anathe- 
matizing them. The Jesuit Maimburg thinks 
that this action should leave no stain on the 
reputation for sanctity which the pontiff enjoy 
ed at Rome ; but the chronicle of Monte 
gino is not of this opinion, and severely blames 
the pope for having formed so sacrilegious a 
project. ‘‘However,’’ adds the legend, “when 
the vehicles arrived at Rome, laden with the 
wealth of the abbey and escorted by the 
monks, ‘the pope was suddenly seized with 
an holy terror, and after having heard the re- 
cital of a vision which was communicated to 
him in confidence by the monk Andrew, he 
sent back the brethren with their treasures, 
and even gave them his benediction.’ ”” 
It is probable that the threats of the monks 
were the only cause for this change in Ste- 
hen. After this check, the pope went to 
uscany to confer with his brother upon the 
meaps to be taken to commence the war 
against the empire; but he had scarcely ar- 
rived in Florence, when he was suddenly ate 
tacked by a grievous malady, which carned 
him off on the 29th of March, 1058. St. Hugh 
the abbot of Cluny, relates, that he assis 
Stephen at his death, and, adds the pious monk, 
«I all imaginable trouble to drive away 
the spirit of darkness, which wiehed to seize, in 
despite of me, upon the soul of the holy father, 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1058.] 


Violent and simoniocal election of Benedict the Tenth—An 
him to escape death—Election of Nicholas the Second—B 


voluntarily abandons the Holy See. 


Sreruen the Tenth, before his departure 
for Tuscany, had assembled the cardinals, 
and most influential members of the clergy, 
and had caused them to swear that, in case 
of his death, they would not nominate a suc- 
cessor until thy return of the sub-deacon Hil- 
debrand, who had been into Germany on an 
affair of state. Thus this monk was to exer- 
cise in the council the functions of the Holy 
Spirit, and inspire the Romana in the choice 
Of a sovereign pontiff. But the instractions 
of Stephen were despised; and on the very 
night in which his death was known at Rome, 
Gregory, the son of Alberic, count of Tuscu- 
jum, and Gerard of Galene, giving ear to their 
ambition alone, assembled the principal citi- 
zens in their palace, and proclaimed John 
Mincius, bishop of Veletri, their relative, as 
sovereign pontiff. 

Peter Damian, being desirous of conformin 
to the decree of Stephen the Tenth, oppose 
the ordination of the new pontiff, and pro- 
nounced an anathema on the seditious persons 
who had chosen Benedict to be the supreme 
head of the church. But his opposition pro- 
duced no result, and he was obliged to leave 
the palace of the Lateran to escape from the 
soldiers, who threatened to put to death those 
who should resist the will of the counts of 
Tuecanella. An archpriest was conducted 
by force to the church of St. Peter, and con- 
strained, by a dagger at his breast, to conse- 
crate Benedict on the 5th of April, 1058. 
The new pontiff occupied the Holy See for 
about ten months. 

Whilst Rome had become the theatre of 
bloody wars, Didier, the abbot of the convent 
of Monte Cassino, and the two other legates 
sent to Constantinople by Stephen, returned 
frem their mission, and disembarked at Bari, 
on the shores of the Adriatic. As eoon as 
they learned the death of the pope, Didier 
quitted his escort, and went with great speed 
to Monte Cassino, in order to take at once the 
government of his rich monastery, and to 
prepare for new intrigues. He was put in 

ion of: his abbey on Easter-day, by 
Bardina! Humbert, who had taken refuge in 
this pious retreat to escape the vengeance of 
the counts of Tuscanella. 

The ambitions Hildebrand, in his pride, im- 
mediately left the court of the empress Agnes, 
and started to intrigue for the sovereign pon- 
` tifleate; but on his arrival at Florence, 


he | Still, i 
leamed the election of Benedict. He at once|I will not say a pealm, but even an homily, 
wrete violent letters to the ecclesiastics and | would not oppose him, and would kiss his fect 


archpriest is forced to consecrate 
* lays down the tiara, and 


notables of Rome, reproaching them for the 
weakness they had shown in bending their 
heads beneath the yoke of the counts of Tus 
canella, amd of allowing them to impose a 
pontiff upon them. He enjoined on them to 
drive Benedict from the Holy See, and to 
come to him in order to proceed to a regular 
election. A small number of prelates who 
regarded Benedict as a charitable pope, of 
extreme goodnees and exemplary piety, par- 
doued his ignorance for the sake of his good 
qualities, and remained attached to his party; 
but some others were drawn off in hopes of 
enriching themselves under another reign; 
they sent in their adhesion to the sub-deacon 
Hildebrand, and approved, without restriction, 
of all that he should decide to be for the in- 
terest of the church. He immediately assem- 
bled the priests of hia party, and ordered them 
to elect as sovereign pontiff the bishop Gerard, 
whom Henry the Fourth had himself desig- 
nated, when the Romans came to him to be- 
seech him to give them a pope of his choice. 
Gerard was consecrated by the name of Nicho- 
las the Second, and the church recognized two 
pontiffs ! 


Peter Damian, being consulted by an arch- 


bishop as to who was the true pope whom 
they should obey, made this singular reply: 
“He who is now upon the Holy See was en- 


throned at night by troops of armed men, who 
caused him to be elected by distributing 
money among the clergy. On the day of his 
nomination, the patines, the holy pyres and 
the crucifixes from the treasury o | 
were sold throughout the city. His election 
was then violent and simoniacal. He alleges 
in his justification, that he was forced to acé 
cept the pontificate; and I would not affirm 
that it is not so: for our pope is so stupid, 
that it would not be at all extraordinary if he 
were ignorant of the intrigues which the 
counts of Tuscanella have carried on in his 
name. He is guilty, however, for remaining 
in the abyss into which he has been cast, and, 
for being ordained by an archpriest whose 
ignorance is 50 t, that he cannot read 3 
line without spelling every syllable. Although 
the election of Nicholas the Second was not 
entirely regular, I would submit more wil- 
lingly to the authority of this pontiff, because 
he is sufficiently literary sees an active 
mind, pure morals, and ìs filled with chanty. 
the other pope could compose a line, 


"| 


St. Peter, 
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Henry the Fourth gave orders to duke God- | cated if he should ist in maintaining 
frey to accompany Nicholas the Second to!himself upon the Holy See. Benedict, dis- 
Rome, and to drag the bishop of Veletri from | covering that the counis of Tàscanella were 
the cheir of St. Peter by force, if he were un- | not powerful enough to protect him against 
willing to leave it voluntarily. Before, how-| the arms of Duke Godfrey, resigned like a 
erer, proceeding to violence, Gerard and Hil- | philosopher. He laid down the tiara, and re- 
debrand convoked a council at Satri, to declare | tired to hbis house, abandoning the palace of 
the anti-pope dispossessed and excommuni- i the Lzteren to the ambitious Nicholas. 
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NICHOLAS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH 
POPE. 
[A. D. 1058 ] 


Entkronement of the pope— He takes off the excommunication pronounced against the anti- 
Scandalous barggin between Nicholas and the abbot Didier—Deplorable state of the church 

. —Council of Rome—Decree against the simontacs—Synodical letter of the pope—Per fidy of the 
pope towards Berenger of Tours—Berenger persists in his doctrines concerning the eucharist 
—Nicholas the Second cedes the province of Apulia to the Normans—Philip the First crowned 
King of France—Council of the Gauls— Death of the pope. 


As soon as John Mincius had abdicated the | of frightful disorders. All the prelates, follow- 
sapreme ‘dignity of the church, Nicholas the | ing the example of the pontiff, put up the holy 
Second, accompanied by Godfrey and the car- | orders at auction, and publicly adjudged them 
dinals of his party, made his entry into Rome. | to the highest bidders, in order to regain for 
He was received with great honours, and con-| themselves, by this sacrilegious traftic, the 
ducted to the palace of the Lateran. Some | money which they had given to obtain the 
days after his enthronement, the anti-pope | episcopate. Besides, a luxury so scandalous 
Benedict came to prostrate himself before him, | was introduced into the church, that the 
protesting his devotion, and accusing himself | revenues of the dioceses were no longer suffi- 
of being sacrilegious, an usurper, and a per-: cient for the maintenance of the packs of 
jprer. Nicholas then took off the excommu- | hounds, equipages, minions, and courtezans, 
nication which had been pronounced against | which filled the episcopal palaces. 
him, under the express condition that he| Nicholas, desirous of remedying these dis- 
should not leave the church of St. Maria Ma-| orders, which infalliby presaged the ruin of 

jora. Benedict submitted; and the schism | the church, convoked a council in the holy 
was terminated without causing any blood to city. Three hundred bishops assembled at 
flow in Rome. . Rome and took their seats in the palace 

Bat the captains of quarters, who had been of the Lateran. The pope thus opened the 
appointed during the preceding reigne, did not session: “You know, my brethren, how, after 
evince the same compliance in regard to the | the death of Stephen, our predecessor, the 
revenues of the Holy See, on which they had ; Holy See was exposed to the deplorable in- 
sized. They treated with contempt the de- | trigues of simoniacs. In order to prevent such 
ctees of the new pope, and continued to col-; scandal in future, we order, in accordance 
lect the tenths of the clergy, under the pre- | with the authority of the fathers, that after 
text that they could without crime despoil | the death of a pope, the cardinal bishops shall 
the church of money which it collected from | first deliberate upon, and choose a pontiff; 
the superstition and ignorance of the people. they shall then call into the place of assembly 
Nicholas, too weak to struggle against the the cardinal clerks, to hear their representa- 
leaders of the military, left them in possession | tions; and finally, the rest of the clergy and 
of the revenues of Rome, and addressed him- | the people shall come together to approve the 
relf to the abbot of Monte Cassino, to obtain | nomination of the new head of the church. 
from him the sams which were necessary to} We should, above all, have unceasingly be- 
satisfy the demands of the Italian clergy. Di-| fore us the remembrance of this sentence of 
diet acceded to the demands of the pontiff; | the blessed Leo: ‘We should not call bisho 
bat in turn exacted from him the title of car-| the ecclesiastics who are neither chosen by 
dinal priest of St. Cecilia. The bargain was | the clergy, nor demanded by the people, nor 
concladed ; and the next day Nicholas sur- j| consecrated by the prelates of the province, 
rendered to him the revenues of the ohurch | with the consent of the archbishop’ Bat, as 
of St. Cecilia. We further augmented the} there is no metropolitan to the Holy See, the 
privileges of his monastery, and named him | cardinals shall fill his place; they shall give 
as his vices for the reformation of all jhe con- the eference, in N selection of a pontiff, to 
vente Campanis, ia, an ria. the Roman church, if it has a eubject y 

Rome aati y contin to be the scene 'to represent Christ upon earth fot they. 
OL. 


~ 
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shal! choose a stranger prelate, having chiefly 
regard for the wishes of our sou Henry, who 
is now king, and who, if it pleases God, shall 
bg emperor, as we have promised him. The 
eame deference shall always be exhibited for 
the successors of this prince, who shall receive 
the imperial crown.. 

“Tf the misfortunes of the times or the ty- 
ranny of faction shall prevent their proceeding 
to a free election in Rome, the cardinal bi- 
ehops assisted by the principal dignitaries of 
the church, and by some laymen, shall be 
authorized to assemble in the city which they 
shal) judge most convenient, and proclaim a 
new pope. If, after the consecration of the 
pontiff, any obstacle shall oppose itself to his 
enthronement on the Holy Ree, according to 
the habitual usages and ceremonies, he shall 
be none the less regarded as the chief of the 
clergy ; he shall govern the church, and dis- 
pose of the property of St. Peter, as Gregory 
the Great himself did before his consecration. 
If any one is chosen, ordained, and enthroned 
in contempt of this decree, Jet him be anathe- 
matized and deposed, with all his accomplices, 
as antichrist, an usurper and destroyer of the 
Christian faith.” 

Nicholas then made canons prohibiting the 
faithful from receiving mass from priests who 
lived openly with their concubines. With re- 
gard to simoniacs he added: “As to those 
who have been ordained for money, our clem- 
ency permits them to preserve the dignities 
to which they have been promoted, because 
the multitude of these ecclesiastics is so great, 
that by observing the rigour of the canons 
with regard to them, we should leave almost 
all the churches without priests.” 

After the council was terminated, the pope 
addressed synodical letters to the bishops and 
faithful of the Gauls, to announce to them the 
decisions of the assembly. He renewed the 
threats of excommunication against married 
or concubinary priests, and against apostate 
clerks and monks who abandoned the church 
or their convents to embrace a laical life. He 
finally anathematized the soldiery, who de- 
etroyed the pilgrims and put unarmed priests 
to ransom. is last consideration is singular, 
and proves that the clergy carried on war. 
The pope terminated, by condemning to eter- 
nal fire the lords who violated the freedom of 
the churches within sixty paces of their cir- 
cuit, or within thirty paces of that of chapels. 
At this period, simple oratories were not so 
sacred as churches, and the more considerable 
the edifice, the greater was its sanctity. 

Nicholas at last caught Berenger, the illus- 
trious professor of Tours in a trap; he invited 
him to Reme under the pretext of explaining 
to him his doctrine in regard to the eucharist ; 
but no sooner had he set foot in Italy than he 
was cast into prison, submitted to rigorous 
treatment and threatened with death by tor- 
ture, unless ke consented to present to the 
pope an abjuration, signed with hisown hand . 
and opncgived in these terms: “TI, Berenger. 
an tnworthy archdeacon of the church o 
St. Mastioo Wf Angers, understanding the true 
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Catholic faith, anathematize ali heresies, and 
especially that which I have professed until 
now, by which I pretended to maintain that 
the bread and wine placed upon the altar 
during the holy sacrifice, were not after their 
consecration, but the sacrament, and not the 
true body and blood of Jesus Christ. I now 
agree with the holy Roman church and the 
apostolical See, and | profess the same faith, in 

to the sacrament of the altar, as Pope 
Nicholas. I believe that the bread and wine 
are, after their consecration, the true body and 
blood of Jesus Christ; that they are touched 
and divided by the hands of the priest and 
the teeth of the faithful. I swear it by the 
holy Trinity, declaring those anathematized 
who combat this belief by their teaching or 
followers, and condemning myself with all 
the severity of the canons, if I shall ever re- 
voke the sentiments declared in this profes- 
sion of faith which I have read, meditated 
upon and willingly subscribed.” 

Berenger signed this formula of abjuration, 
and burned, hımself, in the presence of the 
pope and his council, the works which he had 
written upon the eucharist. Nicholas imme- 
diately sent the proceedings which contain- 
ed the solemn retraction of Berenger, to all 
the cities of Italy, Gaul, Germany, Spain, and 
England ; he then loaded him with honours 
and placed him at liberty, promising him 
the fet bishopric vacant in Gaul. But the 
latter had no sooner entered France, than he 
protested against the oath which had been 
wrested from him by violence, and opposed 
himself more than ever to the tyranny of the 
Holy See. In fact Berenger was not an here- 
tic; he did not say that the bread and wine 
lost their nature after the consecration by the 
priest ; he only maintained that Jesus Christ 
was not really present under the appearance 
of bread and wine, and that he was only ficti- 
tiouely in the eucharist, because, affirmed he 
God could not be transformed into bread and 
wine, nor could these substances become God. 
A century later, the celebrated Rupert recon- 
ciled these two contradictory ideas, by creating 
the system of impanation, which consists in 
saying, that the substance of the bread is not 
destroyed in the eacrament of the euchari 
but that the body of Jesus Christ is mix 
with the consecrated bread. 

The holy father was not more successful in 
his projects against the Normans, than he had 
been in his cowardly persecution of the learn- 
ed Berenger. He was obliged to abandon the 
hope of expelling those terrible neighbours 
from Italy ; he then changed his policy, and 
resolved to transform into defenders of the 
Holy See those who had been its most ardent 
enemies. For this purpose he went into 
Apulia, and convoked a council at the city of 


elfa, to which the Normans sent their de- 
puties. Nicholas granted to Robert Guiscard, 
their chief, al! Apulia and all Calabria, with the 


exception of Beneventum ; he gave the - 
cipality of Capua to Richard, and surrendered 
to him Sicily, of which he had already com- 
menced the conquest from 


the Saracens. The | 
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pope then took off the excommunication they 
d incurred under Leo the Ninth, and per- 
mitted them to send their children to the col- 
leges of Rome. The Normans took the oath 
of fidelity to the Holy See, swore to arm in its 
defence, and personally engaged to pay the 
pontiff an annual revenue of twelve —* 
money of Pavia, for each pair of oxen that 
worked in his domains. 

Such was the commencement of the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, and the origin of 
the rights which the pontiffs claimed over 
them. The Holy See obtained considerable 
augmentation in its temporal affairs from the 
position of the Normans, who declared them- 
selves vassals of the pope, to prevent the em- 
peror from laying claim to a part of the pro- 
vinces they had seized, and to put an end to 
the invasions of the neighbouring lords, who 
cou not declare war against them without 
exposing themselves to the thunders of the 
church. After this assembly was conoluded, 
Nicholas ordered his new allies to assemble 
their troops and ravage the territories of Pre- 
nestum, Tasculum and Nomento, whose in- 
habitants had revolted against the Holy See ; 
then, still at the instigation of the pope, the 
Normans passed the Tiber, and carried fire 
and sword into the city of Galeria and all the 
castles of Count Gerard, to punish him for 
levying a tribute upon the pilgrims and bisho 
who traversed his domains on their way to the 
holy city. The Normans thus became the in- 
struments which the used to free the 
church from the petty lords who had for a long 
time tyrannized over it. 

Nicholas sent two legates into France, who 
assistedvat the coronation of Phillip the First, 
the eldest son of King Henry, who was con- 
secrated by Gervais, the metropolitan of 
Rheims; it is the first consecration of the 
kings of the third race, of which we have an 
authentic account. The embaseadors, on this 
occasion, held several councils in France, and 
caused them to approve of the canons which 
had been brought from Rome for the purpose 
F arresting the simony and incontinence of 
the clergy. 

In England Eldred, archbishop of York, 
taking advantage of the weakness of King 
Edward, had persuaded him, that in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Italian clergy, he 
was permitted to accumulate bishoprics and 
abbeys, and consequently revenues and large 
property were awarded to him; but hie ava- 


rice having excited the general indignation, 
he was ob iged to go to Rome, accompanied 
by bishops Gison of Ely and Walter of Hert- 
ford and by Tostin, earl of Northumberland, 
brother-tn-law of the king. The pope de- 
prived Eldred of all ecclesiastical dignity, not 


only because he was a simoniac, but aleo on 


account of his extreme ignorance, and grant- 
d on the contrary to Gison and Walter, con- 
ation in the episcopate.. He loaded, be- 
sides with honours and presents, Earl Tostin, 
and seated him at his right hand in the assem- 
blies and festivals, up to the time when the 
pilgrims wished to return to their country. 

Unfortunately, on the day of their departure, 
when they were but a few miles from Rome, 
they were attacked by robbers, who took from 
them all they possessed. and left them nothing 
but indispensable clothing. They immedi- 
ately retraced their steps, and traversed the 
holy city in a piteous plight, pursued by the 
shouts of the rabble, even to the ce of the 
Lateran. Earl Tostin, furious at thisadventare, 
broke out into outrageous language against 
the pontiff. He accused him of ving an 
understanding with the robbers to despoil pil- 
grims, and asked of him what was the power 
of his excommunications, if at the very gates 
of Rome, the Italian lords would despise them 
with impunify; he threatened him with all 
the wrath of the kingof England, and the su 
pression of Peter's pence, which the people 
of his kingdom had the stupidity to pay him. 
Nicholas, frightened by this ast prea hasten- 
ed to replace what had been st0len from the 
illustrious pilgrims. He even consented to 
bestow the pallium on Archbishop Eldred, in 
order to make a partizan of him ; and he sent 
a numerous escort to accompany them, and 
also legates instructed to apologize to King 
Edward for this unfortunate event. 

Some months afterwards the made a 
new journey to Florence, but he had scarcely 
arrived jn that city, when a violent fever 
seized him and carried him off in a few 
hours, at the beginning of the month of July, 
1061. He was interred in the church of St. 
Raparaturs. 

ishop Mainard exalts the great virtues of 
Nicholas, and affirms that he never passed a 
day without washing the feet of a dozen peor 
persone. Baronius adds, that it were better 
to feed these unfortunates than to parody 
the humanity of Christ bv a ridiculous cere» 
mony. 
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ALEXANDER THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 10614 


Struggles between the factions—Vacancy in the Holy See—The cardinals consecrate « pope—The 
new pontiff is intheoned by the name of Alexander the Second—The faction opposed io him 
send a deputation to the emperor—General diet at Basle— Election of an anti-pope. 


Arrer the death of Nicholas, the clergy | The counts of Tuscanella and Segni not 
and the people, divided ‘into two powerful | being able to oppose his énthronment, imme- 
factions, proceeded in the midst of the trou-4 diately despatched embaseadors to the kung 
bles and seditions to the election of a new |of Germany, and the empress, who were 
pope. Hildebrand, that obstinate monk, whom ' joined by 1 of Lombardy, whom Gilbert 
we have seen, during the preceding reigns, |of Parma sent to Agnes. 
seize upon the direction of all the politi | When the embassadors arrived in Germany, 
affairs of the Holy See, wished to profit by ' King Henry and his council decided, that on 
the decree of Nicholas in relation to the elec- | a subject of so much importance it was neces- 
tion of the popes, and to take away from the | sary to convoke a general diet. Almost all 
empire the right of choosing a chief of the | the German and Lombard prelates met at 
church. Basle, where the king was orowned anew in 

The minority of King Henry appeared to | the presence of the lords and the bishops, who 
him to be a favourable circumstance for break- | conferred on him the title of patrician of the 
ing the yoke of the emperors, and re-estab- | Romans. The bishops of Verceil and Pla- 
lishing the electoral independence of the court | cenza then brought charges against Alexaudet 
of Rome. These sentiments were also enter- | the Second, who had by his election openly 
tained by the cardinals, and the large ma- | violated the sacred rights of the king of Ger- 
jority of the bishops, whose interests were | many. They declared him deprived of the 
the same, and they all resulved to consecrate | Holy See, and proposed as his successor, Ce- 
the new chief without submitting his nomi- | dalus or Cadalous Palavian, bishop of Parma, 
nation to the approval of Prince Henry. who was at once proclaimed sovereign pont. 

But the coUats of Tuscanella and Galeria, | Three bishops consecrated him, and he m- 
as well as the other lords of the opposite fac- | mediately clothed himself with the pontifical 
tion, having different interests, undertook to | ornaments.’ 
re-seize upon the authority which they had] At this period there lived at the monastery 
lost during the pontificate of Nicholas. For| of Luoeola, in Ombria, a cenobite called &. 
this parpose they openly declared themselves| Dominio the Mailed, who wore, instead of 
the defenders of the rights of the prince, in- | hair cloth, a breastplate of iron. The hermits 
trodaced soldiers into their palaces to intimi-| of Luceola were eighteen in number; they 
date the clergy, and united with Cardinal | drank nothing but water, and used no grees 
Hugh, the commissioner of the emperor, pro-| to season their food, and ate no except 
testing that they would oppose all efférts tend-| on Sundays; they fasted on bread and water 
ing to overthrow the prerogatives of the crown. ! the other six days, and passed all the night 10 

ildebradd, surprised by this formidable prayer. They kept an absolnte silence durng 
opposition, dared not proceed to the election the whole week, except on the Lord’s day, 
of a pope; he, however, sent into Germany , between vespers and compline, when their 
several embassadors carrying letters to the | rules autborized them to exchange some re- 
empress Agnes, to obtain authority to convoke | ligious words. St. Dominio not finding this 
a synod, and nominate a pontiff, in accordance discipline sufficiently rigorous, redoubled the 
with the new mode of election. The dele-|rigidness of the fast; he inflicted on himsell 
gates returned from Germany, after an ab-' cruel macerations ; during winter he slept 00 
sence of three months, without having been'| the frozen earth of his cell, with naked fee 
able to obtain an audience of the court, and, and legs, having no covering for his bods 
having the seals of their letters unbroken.|but an iron shirt of mail, over which he 
Hildebrand then resolved to go further, and | put his cuirass; he lacerated his face, neck, ' 
took an energetic step; he brought into Rome | and 1 , with rods and thorns; and it 1s 1 
Norman troops, commanded by the prince | lated that on one evening he nted bis 
of Apulia; he then convoked the cardinals, | bleeding body before the abbot, and cas 
and lords of his party, and proposed to the j himself at his feet, exclaiming, “my father. 
aseambly the election of Anselmo, bishop of | I accuse myself of having lived as a am: 
Lucoa, as the sovereign pontiff. Prince Ro-| man; impose upon me a severe penance. 
bert Guiscard, and the abbot Didier, supported | The venerable abbot sought to calm the vio 
this motion; the council proqlaimed Anselmo | lent grief of the monk, and asked him if bs 
chief of the chnrch, and on the next day the} had eaten eggs or cheese?” “No, my father, 
new was consecrated by the name of | replied he in wrath, nor fish nor fruit ; I leave 
Alexander the Second. them to the sick; but I have eaten fenne! 


- 
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seed with my bread.” Strange aberration of 
the human mind. dai i ims, 
minio recite ily, twelve 

twenty-four times in succession, with his 
arms extended like ac . and he added the 
canti s, creed of St. nasins, an 

the Niece Sine years before his death, 
having discovered, by an experiment, that 
leathem thongs were rougher than rods, he 
habituated himself to this new discipline. His 
macerations, and the use of his coat of mail, 


AA. 


had rendered his skin as black as that of a 
| negro. He even wore beneath his cuirass, 
eight iron rings, which he drew together with 
. buckles until they penetrated the flesh. This 
frightful penance did not prevent his attaining 
an extreme old age ; he died in the year 1062, 
and was interred in his cell with his cuimss 
‘and coat of mail. We have cited this re 
' markable example in order to show the ox 
‘cess of fanaticism. 





HONORIUS THE SECOND, POPE OR ANTI-POPE. , 


[A. D. 


106Ł] 


Fices of the new pontif —Pope Alexander fiies from Rome—The forcible removal of the empe 
ess 


ror—The em 


gnes ts deposed by Alexander the Second—Schism of Florence -Counci. 


of Rome—The embassy of Damian to Florence-—Proof by fire—Peter Aldobrandin miracu- 
uae traverses the flames of a burning pyre—Consequences of the schism of Florence—Coun- 
0 


Mantua— Honorius the Second enters Romè—-He is betrayed 


Cencius, who retains 


aw prioner in the castle of St. Angelo—The anti-pope is forced to quit Rome in the dress of 
G 


grim—His death. 


The new poutiff, whom ‘several chroniclers 
designate by the name of anti-pope, was a 
concubinary, and had already been condemn- 
ed for the crimes of extortion and adultery 
in the councils of Pavia, Mantua, and Milan. 

When Peter Damian was apprized of the 
election of Honorious, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to him :—* Until now, my bro» 
ther, the witnesses of your bad conduct were 
the mhabitants of a single city in Italy. Now 

our crimes will be published throughout all 
laly, France, England, Spain, and Germa- 
ny....”” Cadalous, without disquieting him- 
eelf about the discontent, occupied himself 
u raising an army for the purpose of entering 
the holy city by force; he first bought up the 
partizans of, Alexander, then through their 
medium he carried on communication with 
the city, and on a day agreed upon, he sud- 
dealy presented himself at the gates of Rome 
at the head of his troops. 

Alexander, abandoned by his party, who 
bad almost all of them sold themselves to his 


| and his troops were cut to pieces. Honorius 


made a ffightful massacre of them; he pur- 
sued the fliers up to the very gates of Rome, 
when Godfrey arrived; this latter cha 
the flank of the army of Honorius with his 
veterans and routed it. The anti-pope him- 
self fell into the power of his enemies, but. by 
promise of a large ransom, he induced the 
officers who guarded him, to set him at liber- 
ty. He then retired to the city of Parma, 
where, notwithstanding his defeat, he prè- 
served the title of pope; indhopes of remount- 
ing the throne of the church. 
aster of the ground, Alexander followed 

up actively the criminal plots into which he 
had entered in Germany with Anon archbi- 
shop of Cologne, for the purpose of placing the 
imperial crown on the head of Godfrey. By 
hie orders, Anon invaded ‘the dwelling of the’ 

oung king Henry, at the head of an armed 

nd, and carried him off, notwithstanding 
his entreaties and his tears, and conduct 
him to the episcopal palace. He then con- 





enemy, immediately quitted the palace of the { vened a general diet, in which he made them 
Lateran and embarked on the Tiber, in order ! confer the government of the empire upon 
to go by sea to Germany, for the purpose of | him during the minority of Henry ; he eolemn- 
bringing back with him Duke Godfrey and ! ly confirmed the election of Pope Alexander, 
the vassals of his domaina The ambitious|and condemned that of Cadalous as being 
Juke permitted himself to be seduced‘ by | opposed to the laws of the church. Finally, 
hopes of receiving the imperial crown from | the empress was deposed from the regency 
the pope ; he hastily assembled his troops and , and condemned to make a pilgrimage to Ra- 
marched on Rome to combat the bands of Ho- | venna, to ask pardon for her crimes from the 
honos, who were {hen encamped in the mea- | sovereign pontiff. Agnes obeyed, and cast 
dows of Nero, near the Vatican. herself at the feet of the holy father, bereech- 
On his aide, Didier abbot of Munte Cassino, | ing him, with tears, to prescribe a penance 
had distributed immense sums of money in ~for her, to conceal from Christ the numerous 
the absence of the holy father, and had rallied | sins which she had committed. 
the Romans around him to repulse the attacks} Alexander showed himself very indulgent 
of Honorius; bat having ə a sortie upon | to the faults of the beautiful penitent; it is 
the camp of the anti-pope, which:he hoped to | even related that he became dosperately 
carry by surprise, he was vigoroualy repulsed | enamoured of her, and that he gave to her the 
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government of a convent situated near the 
.church of the apostle, where she lived for fif- 
teen years. She was canonized after her 
death, doubtless because the priests found 
her sanctified by her amours with a pope. 

At the same period, Florence became the 
theatre of violent seditions, which broke out 
between the bishop of the city and John Gual- 
bert, abbot of the new community of Valam- 
brosa. This monk maintained that the bishop, 
being a simoniac, and consequently an here- 
tic, could not administer the sacraments nor 
osdain priests. In his furious zeal, he tra- 
versed the streets of Florence with his monks, 
proclaiming that the bishop Peter was a wretch 
soiled with every crime, and that the people 
should drive out this unworthy priest from the 
temple of the Lord. 

Peter, in order to put a stop to the declama- 
tions of these fanatics, and to strike them 
with fear, went to the monastery of Valam- 
brosa with armed men, seized the most exci- 
ted monks, and after having despoiled them 
of their garments, whipped them with rods. 
The monks no longer dared to leave their 
convent, but they sent secretly, embassadore 
to Rome, to ask for the convocation of a coun- 
cil, in order that they might denounce Peter 
of Pavia as a simoniac,’a concubinary, and a 
murderer, offering even to walk in an heated 
brazier to show the truth of their accusations. 
In these troublous times, the pope not daring 
to ex himself to the discontents of the 
bishops, refused to listen to the complaint of 
the monks, and made the following decree: 
“In accordance with the canons of the synod 
of Chalcedon, we order monks, how virtuous 
soever they may be, never to exhibit their 
sanctity in public; and in conformity with the 
tale of St. Benedict, to remain always con- 
tined in their cloisters; finally, we prohibit 
them, under penalty of anathema, from ever 
appearing in castles and cities, even when 
they shall be sent for by the lords or the 

e. 

After tho termination of the council, he sent 
the cardinal, Peter Damian, to Florence, for 
the purpose of appeasing the murmurs of the 
people. In one of his discourses this eccle- 
siastiq represented to the people, that they 
were guilty of culpable presumption in wish- 
iag to depose a bishop, who was not con- 
demned, nor even juridically accused, but 
only suspected by insubordinate monks whom 
he wished to restrain in their duties, and he 
porenaded them to reject the councils of the 

tical abbot of Valambrosa. But this 
advice only increased the disorder. St. Jo 
Gaalbert sallied forth at the head of his com- 
munity, and came even to the residence of 

ian, whom he charged with outrages, 
treating him as an ambitious person, a simo- 
nigc, and a murderer. He called upon the 
people to take up arms, in order to drive out 
the bisho 


aod his unworthy supporter. On 
his side, Peter prepared to resist by force the 
armed bands which traversed Florence, threat- 


ening to burn the city, and murder the i 
zans of the bishop. ” par 
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At Duke took vi 
me re eet te the tain ne 
threatened to the monks to the trees of 


their abbey, if they did not promptly retire to 
their solitude. This threat was completd); 
successful ; tranquillity was not, however, en- 
tirely re-established among the people ; and 
on the next day a crowd went to the 
monastery of St. Saviour, to beseech the 
monks to restore peace to the city, by submit- 
ting to the judgment of God, and by tavers 
ing an inflamed pyre as they had proposed to 
the sovereign pontiff. The m joyfully 
consented to submit to this terrible proof, and 
named the Wednesday of the first week in 
Lent, in the year 1063, as the day for this ex- 
traordinary ceremony. 

Peter Aldobrandin, a monk of great eanc- 
tity, was designated as chosen by God to re- 
present the community in this solemn affair. 
On the day agreed upon, two great pyres, each 
thirty paces long by ten feet Eigh, were erect- 
ed, between which was left a small path three 
feet wide, filled with small wood, extremely 
dry, and ro disposed as to be soon reduced to 
burning coals. The brethren went in procession 
to a church near to the place where the pyre 
was raised; Peter Aldobrandin celebrated a 
solemn masa, after which the monks advanced 
in two ranks, with the cross at their head and 


candles in their hands.. They walked around | 


the pyres, singing canticles, and set them on 
fire.’ Tho wood,” mixed OP with branches of 
the vine and dried fagots, immediately took 
fire, and the heat became so t that the 
monks were obliged to quit the places which 
they occupied. 
The innumerable multitude which assisted 
at this spectacle, saw Aldobrandin approach 
alone these burning pyres, lay down the 
chasuble with which he had celebrated the 
divine mysteries, and advance towards them, 
holding in one hand ac and in the other 
a pocket-handkerchief to wipe off the sweat | 
which covered his forehead. When he had / 
arrived at the path, which separated the two- 
fires, and which was full of burning coals as 
high as his knees, he stopped and made the 
sign of the cross. The people were in solema 
contemplation !! One of the monks then ad- 
dressing the crowd, summoned the citizens, 
the clergy, and the nobles to swear to aban- | 
don the cause of the bishop, if their brother 
should come forth safe and sound from this 
horrid proof; all swore to do so. Aldobrandin 
immediately thundered forth a religious song, 
beseeching God to preserve him in the midst 
of the flames, as he had before preserved 
from every evil the three young men, Wt 
prophets, in the farnace of Ba ylon. “ Then, 
adds Baronius, “ were seen his naked feet 
between the two embracing pyres, from which 
immense whirlwinds of s escaped, iñ 
the mi” 
if b- 

F 





` » walked majestical} , a5 
wea in a beautiful i $, 
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which they distended like a veil, rendering it 
Tae mi o a that cf 
sow; they the fringe of his maniple, 
the extremities of his stole, his hair and his 
beard to wave without leaving any trace. It 
was remarked, says the historian, that when 
Aldobrandin entered the pyre, the fire lost the 
devouring energy of its heat, and only pre- 
served its brilliant light, to lighten the triumph 
of the holy monk. When he had arrived at 
the other end, Aldobrandin perceived that he 
had d his handkerchief in the midst of 
the path; he aay retraced his stepe, 
peked up his handkerchief, and came forth 
radiant from the pyres. The assistants im- 
mediately thundered forth praises to God ; and 
having raised Aldobrandin upon their shoul- 
ders, they bore him in triumph to his monas- 


tery of St. Saviour. The monks then sent 
to the a statement of this marvellous 
event, and besought him to name a new pre- 


late in the place of the unworthy bishop who 
ae been condemned by the judgment of 
Maimburg affirms that this fabulous ad- 
venture was witnessed in so authentic a way, 
that we cannot doubt it. Alexander the 
Second, however, who probably understood 
the secret of traversing the flames, still re- 
jected their demand, and replied, like a skilful 
politician, that he did not doubt the exactitude 
o a miracle performed in the presence of a 
whole city, and which was confirmed by the 
attestations of the monks, the grandees, the 
clergy, and the magistracy ; and that, besides, 
he could not contest its reality without bring- 
ing discredit on religion, in the eyes of the 
faithful; that he congratulated the venerable 
abbot on possessing in his convent a monk 
whose sanctity had merited from God so 
— a mark of his protection. He added, 
that after this decided manifestation, he would 
already have deposed the bishop of Florence, 
f this latter person had not written to him 
that he was equally willing to undergo the 
proof by fire, engaging to perform the miracle 
m the same place and in the same manner as 
S. Aldobrandin. “But I was unwilling to 
grant him this favour,” said the holy father 
“from fear lest God, in performing a eecond 
miracle, should take away from you the glory 
which your monastery has acquired. We 
have been even rigorous towards Bishop Peter 
and we have ordered him to absent himself 
from Florence for some months. We could 
Dt, however, suspend him from his episcopal 
functions after having refused to submit him, 
in his turn, to the — of God. We ex- 
t you, then, for the interest of your com- 
munity, to calm your people, and prepare 
ourselves worthily to receive your bishop on 
s retutn.? The monks, fearing lest a new 
tral might expose their knavery, hastened to 
publish that the bishop had amended, and 
that Jesus Christ had pardoned him at the 
prayer ef Aldobrandin. 
holy monk, who was afterwards called 
Petros Ignevs, or Peter of the Fire, was ex- 


tremely ignorant, and filled 


in hie convent, | cused 
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the duties of cowherd. He was now named 
abbot of another monastery; and when Car- 
dinal Hildebrand became pope, he made him 
cardinal bishop of Albano, in order to avail 
himself of the credit which he had acquired 
in Italy since his famous miracle. . 

The anti-pope Cadalous still maintained 
himeelf at and by means of his in- 
trigues, he even brought into his party Duke 
Godirey, the first cause of his expulsion from 
Rome. This prince, discontented with the tar- 
diness of Alexander, who had not fulfilled the 
promise which he had made him of placing 
on his head the imperial crown, resolved to 
conduct Honorius to the holy city, and to~en- 
throne him sword in hand. Peter Damian, 
advised of the projects of the duke of Lor- 
raine, addressed an energetic letter to him, 
exhorting him to abandon his projects of re- 
volt against Pope Alexander. At the same 
time, the archdeacon Hildebrand wrote to 
King Henry, or rather to Archbishop Anon, 
that he was declared regent of the kingdom. 
He warned the court of Germany of the am- 
bitious designs of Godfrey, of his alliance with 
Cadalous, and added : “The royal and sacer- 
dotal power are united in Jesus Christ, in 
heaven. They should equally form an indis- 
soluble alliance upon. earth ; for each has need 
of the assistance of the other to rule the peo- 
ple. The priesthood is protected by the 
strength of royalty, and royalty is aided by- 
the influence of the priesthood. The king 
bears the sword to strike the enemies of the 
church ; the pope, bears the thunders of ana- 
thema to crush the enemies of the sovereign. 
Let the throne and the church then unite, and 
the whole world will be subjected to their 
law !? 

Anon fearing to lose the sovercign power, 
if the duke of Lorraine obtained the empire, 
determined to go to Rome to condemn Hono- 
rius by a general council, in order that he 
should no longer have the right to consecrate 
an emperor. He immediately left Germany, 
traversed Lombardy and Tuscany, and ar- 
rived in the oy city without having fore- 
{amed the holy father of his visit. 

In the first interview, the archbishop sharp- 
ly apostrophized the pope, and asked him 
why he had accepted the pontificate without 
the order and consent of the king, who alone 
had the right to nominate the pontifs. But 
the archdeacon Hildebrand, and the bishops 
who were present, denied this pretension, and 
replied to the metropolitan, that by the 
canons, temporal] sovereigns had no rights 
whatever over the election of the popes. in 
support of their assertion, they cited nume» 
rous decretals, and several passages from the 
fathers. Anon, according to Damian, yielded 
to this view; he recognized the cardinals 
alone as having power to choose the popes ; 
and he engaged, in the name of aa 
Fourth, to recognize Alexander as the head 
of the church, if the holy father would con- 
sent to justify himeelf, in a council, from the 
crime of simony, of which he had boen ac- 


„2 


ils 
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All the prelates of Rome and Lombardy| The deoustfal Cencius kept him his prisoner 
were invited to go to Mantua, where this | fortwo years. Instead of being the protector 
synod was to be held. Alexander, defended | of Honorius, as he had promised him, he be 
by Peter Damian, was pronounced innocent, | came his jailer, threatening him daily to give 
and Honorius the Second was condemned as | him up to the pontiff Alexander, ir order to 
@ simoniac and concubinaty by this assem- | extract money from him, whilst on the other 
bly. The ecclesiastical thunders did not, how- | side, he exacted large sume from the holy 
ever, terrify the intrepid Cadalous. When the ' father by threatening him with allowing his 
archbishop of Cologne quitted tay he T competitor to escape. 
proached the walls of Rome, gained over the | Finally, Honórius having privately procured 
captains who guarded the city,.distributed the garments of a pilgrim, escaped during the 


money to their soldiers, and penetrated as far night and reached the vi Baretta, from 
as the city Leonine, on which he seized dur- | whence he came to Parma. He continued to 
ing the night. exercise episcopal functions in this city ; con- 


On the news of this sudden attack, the car- | secrated — composed bulls, and ex- 
dinals caused all the bells to be rung, called | communicated ekande: tho Second, bat he 
the people to arms, opened the store rooms of had not the satisfaciton of overthrowing his 
the church, and ? e populace, furious and | competitor. A severe sicknese, t on 
gorged with wine, before the church of St.|by the privations and bad treatment which 
Peter. The soldiery of Honorius were £0 |Cencius had inflicted on him, led him to the 
frightened, that they escaped from the tem- | tomb towards the close of the year 1066. 

ple, leaving Honorius almost alone to the| Most ecclesiastical authors desi . 
mercy of the party of Alexander. But at the | lous by the name of anti-pope, not on account 
moment when the doors of the church were jof the irregularity of his election, for they 
about to yield to the efforts of the assailants, | avow, that that of Alexander was not canoni- 
Cencius, the son of the prefect of Rome, came | cal, and that both were intruders on the Holy 
to the aid of Honorius with his guards, over- | See, but on account of the corruption of hus 
threw the besiegers, carried him off from the | morals. We blame this extraordinary seve- 
city Leonine, and conducted him to the castle | rity: for if we were only to count in the ranks 
of St. Angelo. Scarcely had Cadalous shut |of lawful popes, those who have been virtu- 
himself up in the fortress, than the troops of | ous, we should reduce the successors of S. 
Alexander, recovering from their firet sur- ' Peter to so small a number, that the adorers 
prise, invested the castle and formed its siege, | of the Roman purple would be annihilated! 

t uselessly. 





ALEXANDER THE SECOND, BECOME SOLE POPE. 
[A. D. 1066.] 


Sect of the incestuous— Abuse of excommunications—Troubles at Milan— Alexander introduces 
the Latin instead of the Mozarabic ritual into Spain— Discussions between the emperor Henry 
and the pontiff—The latter sells absolutions—Revolutions in England—The pontiff makes a 
constitution for Great Britaan—The right of tenths attributed to the archbi of Mayenct 
—The pope ciles the emperor to appear at Rome to be judged—Death of Alex : 


WHILST the pontiff Honorious and his corm- | tt Thi contempt of ecclesiastical thunders, 
itor were disputing for the throne of St.|came’’ says Damian, “of the abuse which 


eter, great troubles were agitating lialy on | the popes made of thie terrible punishment. 


the subject of marriages prohibited by the |In all the decretals they pronononced the pe- 
church, in the different degrees of consan- |nalty of anathema abainst those whọ shall 
guinity, and which the secular laws, however, | refuse to submit to the orders of Ihe — 
permitted. Alexander having convoked aj which sends to hell an infinite number 
council to decide this important question, the | Christian souls, before they haya. perceived 
assembly composed of bishops and lawyers, | the fault which they have committed. This 
after having for a long time examined the | is to spread anares for thosa who believe they 
canon and civil laws, decided that the de-| are walking in safety, In the secular tribu- 
grees of relationship should be counted in ac-| nals the panishment is proportionate to tho 
cordance with the old custom of the church, crime, by imprisonment, the eantierption of 
and prohibited, under penalty of analhema, property or simply a fine; but ip the ch 
that marriages should be entered into by re- | for the least di ent, is sepi 
iatives within the seventh generation. Not- | [mam even which ta 00 ; th the 
withstanding this ridiculous decision, made) Stoits, = "4 are oe 6 

by the Holy See, the Italians continued to fol- funt did 5 
low the usages of the provinces, Tay whenoe |r 






arose a sect called the sect of the incostuans- ae o ap By! place | 


— — 
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in oar deoretals a pecuaiary fine, or some 
uther penalty against the transgreseors of the 
laws of the Holy See.” 

The wise counsels of Damian were not 
listened to, and popes continued to inundate 
the kingdoms with their bulls of excommuni- 
cation. After the death of his competitor, 
Alexander pursued with bitterness the eccle- 
sastics who had embraced the party of Ca- 
dalous, and left them no truce nor repose 
until thoy had submitted to -his authority. 
Duke Godfrey himself was obliged to seek 
again the alliance of the pontiff, and in order 
to induce him to forget the protection which 
he had granted to Honorius, he consented to 
declare war against the Normans, who in 
contempt of treaties had seized upon several 
places in the states of the church. 

This war was soon terminated; Godfrey, 
after some skirmishes, drove this people be- 
fore him, as faras the environs of Aquina ; as 
they found themselves shut up in the moun- 
tains, unable to continue their retreat, and not 
daring to give battle to so powerful an enemy, 
they sued for peace, offering to restore to the 

all the domains which they had usurped, 

to pay a large sum to defray the expenses 
the war. These conditions were accepted, 
and Godfrey returned to his dutchy with the 
blessing of the holy father. 

Some troubles then broke out in Milan, 
occasioned by the violent declamations of the 


po 
an 
of 


monk St. Arialdus, who, in imitation of Aldo- | had 


brandin, publicly accused Guy, his metropo- 
litan, of adultery and sodomŷ, in order to 
depose him from his See. Arialdus, insti- 
gated by Pope Alexander and the cardinals, 
who had ordered him to resist with violence 
the enemies of Jesus Christ or his vicar, 
urged on the people to revolt, and came 
himself at the head of a furious troop to 
besiege the eee palace; but Guy hav- 
ing penetra the secret intentions of the 
pontiff, who wished to substitute his own 
authority for his, took energetic measures. 
He sallied forth with his men-at-arms, seized 
the monk and bestowed upon him the crown 
of martyrdom, by beheading him. 

After this execution, quiet was restored ; 
but the archbishop fearing new disorders, de- 
termined to send a letter of submission to the 
Pope, which he accompanied with rich pre- 
sents. The gold was all-powerful over the 
mundof Alexander; not only did the embas- 
gador obtain for Guy the approval of tho holy 
father for the severity which he had dis- 
played doring these troubles, but he even 
sent him back with two legates, Mainard, 
cardinal bishop of St. Rufinus, and John, a 
cardinal priest, who bore the pallium to the 

— of gen 
P deputies then published this singular 
constitution: “The oats and laity — 

“i Oath to ws to repress the deplorable disor- 


dere of the el wey of Milan. an 
 cienry 0 nd who under 
this \wudable ra bor: i 
i 1 pretext, have burned, pillaged 
wasnt — == ‘nhabitants of the 
—— ‘al in heaven 
vap 60 in future. 


They shoald live in accordance with Christian 
morality, and bring their guilty before their 
archbishop, the canons of their churches, or 
the other suffragans. Asthe majority are more 
afflicted by temporal than eternal punish- 
ments, we condemn those who shall infringe 
this decree, if they are of the clerical order. 
to pay to the holy father an hundred livres o 
peen and — them under inter- 
ict until ay l have paid the fine. If 
they are nob mo condemn them to oh 
twenty livres ; if they gall eric, they shail 
pay ten; traders, five, others in propor 
— whole for the profit of the y 

e.’ 

Alexander, following the example of his 
predecessor, wished to extend his dominion 
over all the churches, and sent into Spain, 
with the title of legate, the cardinal Hugh the 
White, who was instructed to introduce into 
the kingdom of Arragon the Latin in place 
of the Mozarabic ritual, which was in use 
throughout the whole peninsula. Hugh then 
went into Aquitaine. He convoked a council 
at Auch, and caused this assembly to confirm 
the independence of the convent of St. Orens, 
a privilege which the monks had bought with 
large sums. From thence he went to Tou- 
louse, where he held another synod. The 
fathers who composed this assembly pro- 
nounced diverse judgments against simoniacs, 
re-established the church of Leitoure, which 
been converted into a monastery, and 
swore a blind obedience to the pontiff. 

In the following year (1068) a division broke 
out between the altar and the throne. 
emperor Henry, wearied by the misconduct 
of Bertha, resolved to repudiate her. He in- 
formed the archbishop of Mayence of it, who 
approved of his determination, and wrote to 
the pope for a confirmation of the dissolution 
of his marriage; or asking him to give such 

wer to legates, who should go to Mayence 
in order to pronounce upon the matter. Peter 
Damian was chosen by the sovereign pontiff 
to represent him in Germany ; but, instead of 
giving the consent of the holy father to the 
emperor, he prohibited him from separatin 
from his adulterous spouse ; and even depose 
the metropolitan of Mayence, because, of his 
own authority, he had consented fo a separa- 
tion, of which the pope was the sole dispenser. 

Henry, informed of the hostile dispositions 
of Damian, quitted Mayence, and prepered 
to return to Saxony; but his favourites repre- 
sented to him that he would act with want of 
foresight in thus rudely dissolving an assem- 
bly composed of the first lords of his king- 
dom, and that he should avoid increasing the 
number of malcontents if he wished to obtain 
a separation from the empress. The — 
approved of their advice, and went to Frank- 
ford, where he convened a new synod. 

The fathers having re-assembled, Peter Da- 
mian, in the name of Alexander, epoke thus: 
“ Your conduct, my lord, towards your chaste 
spouse, Bertha, is unworthy not only of a so- 
vereign, but even of a Christian. Take care, 
prince, how you ——— divine and human 
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laws which condemn you. Rome has terrible 
arms which will prevent the example of your 
eonduct from perverting her subjects, and 
which will shake your imperial authority to 
its very foundations. I command you to con- 
form to the supreme orders of the pontiff; 
otherwise you will force us to employ the se- 
verity of the canons against you, and to take 
from you that imperial crown of which you 
have shown yourself unworthy, by betraying 
the cause of religion.” The bishops applaud- 
ed this discourse, and declared that the pope 
acted wisely, and that they would sustain his 
decision. 

Henry rose in great agitation, and replied 
to them: ‘Since the pope orders it, I will do 
violence to my own feelings, and bear the load 
of adultery for the edification of my people.” 

The pontiff, who showed himself so irritable 
en a question of divorce, did not manifest the 
game rigour in his other judgments. Thus, 
Herman, bishop of Bamburg, who had been 
excommunicated by the Holy See, for the 
crimes of simony and incest, authentically 
proved upon him, continued to exercise his 
episcopal functions, notwithstanding the ana- 

which he had incurred. Alexander, 
informed of this circumstance, wrote to the 
metropolitans Annon and Si froy, to appear at 
Rome with Herman, in order that he might 
be condemned a second time by a council. 
The prelates obeyed; but the guilty bisho 
took care to bring with him large sums o 
money, which soothed the anger‘of the pope ; 
and not only'did Alexander re-instate him in 
his dignity, but he even granted to him the 
pallium and all the privileges attached to 
archiepiscopal Sees. 


> 
Lambert of Schaferburg relates, that in a 


at festival given by the holy father -to the 

ree prelates, when the fumes of generous 
wine had clouded his reason, he declared that 
he did not regard simony as a crime; and 
that, if he deposed simontacal or concubinary 

riests, it was for the purpose of selling absoln- 

ution tothem ; that on the other hand, he much 
approved of those bishops who had mistresses, 
and knew how to increase their treasures. 

Some years before these events, a preat 
revolution took place in England. William 
the Bastard, duke of Normandy, had con- 
quered that island. Alexander hastened to 
send a standard which he had blessed to the 
usurper, with a bull of investiture, which dis- 

seed Harold the legitimate king. Wil- 
iam, from gratitude to the Holy See, or rather, 
in consequence of a compact with the court 
of Rome, augmented the tax of St. Peter, and 
doubled the tithes which the people’ paid to 
_the clergy. He also sent to the pope a large 
quantity of gold and silver maney, sacred 
vases, and the standard of King Harold, on 
which was embroidered an armed man, cover- 
ed with armour of precious stones. 

Legates and Italian monks econ came to 
avail themeelves of this new conquest, and 
to extend the pontifical sway over all the 
churches. Rapin affirms, “that they carved 
and clipt ecclesiastical matters ag they pleas- 
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ed.” Lanfranc was named — 
Canterbury, Thomas archbishop of York, ana 
both went to Rome during the following year 
to make their submission to the pope. Alex- 
ander, as a recompense for their zeal, gare 
them the pallium, and overwheimed them 
with honours, jally Lanfranc, before 
whom he rose deferentially, adding, “I do 
not render you this honour, my brother, be 

cause you are archbishop of Canterbury, but 
because I was your disciple in the monastery 
of Bec.” He gave the prelates a letter for 
William the Bastard, in which he was prod 
gal of the most extravagant eulogies on that 
prince, he thus concluded it, “ We entreat you 
to follow the councils of Lanfranc for the inter- 
ests of the church, for we have granted to him 
all the authority of the Holy See over the 
ecclesiastical affairs of England. We autho- 
rize him to preserve the monks in the cathe- 
drals, and we prohibit the clergy from em- 
ploying the aid of the secular power, to drive 
away the monks from St. Saviour of Canter- 
bury, and the other metropolitan churches.” 

‘> But whilst the pontiff was disposing at will 
of the kingdom and church of England, Henry 
the Fourth, irritated against the Holy See, and 
the bishops who had constrained him to live 
with Bertha, his adulterous wife, took his ven- 
geance on the unfortunate le for the out- 
rages which he had received. The prince 
surrounded all the cities of Saxony and Thu- 
ringia with fortresses, and after having placed 
numerous garrisons in these castles, he organ- 
ized the pillaBe of the provinces. By his 
orders the troops ravaged the country, violated 
gitls'and women, burned the farm-houses and 
maseacred the cultivators. 

For the purpose of justifying these vio- 
lences, Sigefroy, metropolitan of Mayence, 
advised the king to decree, by a council, that 
sovereigns were permitted to aell or murder 
their subjects when they could no longer pay 
the imposts. This frightful aesembly ‘wis 
convened at Erford for the 10th of March 
1073, and the priests dared to declare that 
God authorized kings to massacre the people, 
when they refused to imposts or tithes. 
Notwithstanding this abominable decision 
some Saxon nobles united with the citizens o 
Thuringia, and remonstrated with the king, 
threatening to ap to the -Holy See. Heny, 
exasperated by thi opposition, burst out into 
an excess of rage, and m the midst of his ım- 
precations, swore, that if any of his subjects 

the boldness to write to Rome, he would 
put’him to death by the most horrid ponish- 
ments, and would cover the provinces with s% 
great disasters, that they would be remem- 
red for many years. Twocon med, 
however, informed the Holy See of the exac- 
tions of which they were the vietims. Alex- 
ander immediately wrote to the prince to come 
to Rome to be j by a couneil; but the 


holy father did not live enough to finish 
this matter; he died suddenly, on the 20th 
beld tho Holy See 


of April 1073, after havi 
for eleven years and a half. ` 
Alexander contributed maah të augment 
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the wealth of the church, by instituting the | upon a monastic life without the consent of 


offe-ing of the finst fruits, an impost imitated 
from the Mosaic law, which commanded the 
Jews to give to the priests the first fruits of 
their trees, and the born of their flocks. 
This pontiff, if we can believe William of 
Poictiers, was eloquent, well informed and 
worthy to rule the universal church ; he cites 
some of his decisiona, which are remarkable 
for their wisdom. For example, the holy 
father prohibited a married man from entering 


his wife, because her husband had no right 
to force her to continence, if she was unwil- 


ling to submit to it. 

and Desiderius represent Alexander as 
a of great sanctity, and endowed with 
the Gift of tniracles. “He freed,” they add, 
“from the spirit of evil, a monk of Monte 
Cassino ; and one day, a lame woman havi 
drunk some drops of water in which he 
washed his hands, was miraculously cured.’’ 





GREGORY THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SECOND POPE. _ 
(A.D. 1073.) 


History of Gregory before his advent to the throne of St. Peter—He ts surprised tn adultery with | 
a serving girl of his monastery—The election of Hildebrand the e poisoner of :popes—Por- 
trait o Gregory the Seventh—Letter from the holy father to Didier, abbot of Monte Cassino— 
Singular actions of the His irickeries in the affairs of Germany—Henry refuses per- 
mission to the legates of the Holy Seg, to hold a council tn his kingdom—Project of the first 
crusade—The embrotls himself with the French court—Letters of Gregory to the French 
bishope—Revolt of the concubinary priests—King Henry treats the thunders of the pope with 
contempt—Conspiracy against the ponti — Gregory is deposed from the Holy See— Letter of 
Henry the Fourth against the pope—Gregory deposes the king of Germany—The pontiff is 
excommunicated by a council—Leltter of the holy father on the excommunication of kings— 
Henry is abandoned by his subjects—Machiavelism of the pope—He causes Beatrice, his mis- 

` tress, to be strangled in a debauch—Scandalous amours of the countess Matilda and Grego 
Henry ts reduced to the last extremities by the excommunication of the Holy See—He goes into 
Ltaly—The countess Matilda poisons her husband—the pope escapes to Canossa with his mistress 
—Cowardice of the king of Germany—Indignation of the Lombards—Henry prepares for 
war against the pontsff—Rudolph of Suabia ıs chosen king of Germany by the legates of Gre- 
gory—Complainis of the Germans against the —Council of Rome—Retraction of Beren- 
ger—The pope excommunicates and deposes the king of Poland—He wishes to force the king 
of England to do homage to the Holy See—The pontiff is deposed from the Holy See, and Gut- 
bert of Ravenna nominated tn his stead—Accusation of magic against Gregory—Warlike 
resolves af the holy father. King Henry gains a brilliant victory over Rudolph of Suabta— 


False prophecy of the holy father—The countess Matilda devotes herself for the 


| Henry besieges Rome and seizes the hol 
pope—Robert Guiscard saves the pontiff— 
—History of religion during his pontificate. 


At length the ambitious Hildebrand, that 
fanatical monk, that poisoner of popes, whom 
we have seen struggling obstinately against 
all temporal powers, mounted the chair of St. 
Peter, after having buried eight pontiffs, who 
were the instruments of his policy and the 
victims of his: ambition. He was an Italian 
by birth—his father, named Banizon, was a 
carpenter at Rome ; his mother carried en an 
incestuous intercourse with her brother, the 
abbot of the monastery of Our Lady on Mount 
` Aventine; and some authors affirm, that Hil- 
debrand was tho fruit of their amours. He 
was brought up by his uncle, who took great 
pains with his education, and when .he had 
attained his fifteenth year, he was sent into 


France to continue his studies in the celebra- | 


ted abbey of Cluny, his education be 
Some years afterwards, his education being 
completed, Hildebrand resclved, before re- 


e her lover 
through treason—Attempi on the life of the 


cit 
eath of Gregory the Seventh—His political mazims 


ror Henry the Black, for the purpose of 
Preaching there the word of God. Bis Ser- 
mons were so successful, that the most learn- 
ed bishops of the age left their dioceses to 
come to listen to him. On the rumour of this 
renown, Leo the Ninth hastened to recall him 
into Italy, and attached him to his person in 
the capacity of a counsellor. He also gave 
him the monastery of St. Paul, which was ina 
deplorable state, and the church of which was 
used asa stable. The monks of this abbey 
instead of fulfilling their religious duties, were 
occupied in debauchery, and lived publicly 
with courtezans, whom they had introduced 
into the convent, and who served in the re- 
fectory. . . , 

Hildebrand, a skilful priest, at first exhibited: 
great rigidity of morals; he reformed abusos 
restored the rigour of discipline, and wish 

to drive from the convent the women whom 


taming to. Rame, to visit the court of the em-|he found there, but having been surprised 
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hiraself in adultery with one of the handsom- 
est serving girls, he was obliged, m order to 
avoid a which would have unmasked 
his hypocrisy, to review his first decision and 
authorize the monks to keep women in the 
convent. The reason which he gave to the 
holy father in explanation of this change in 
his ideas was, that he had discovered that 
they understodd domestic economy and order 
better than the brethren. 

After the death of Leo, his suocessor, Ni- 
cholas, elevated Hildebrand to the rank of 
archdeacon of the Roman church, and granted 
him. great authority over the clergy. Other 
pontifis aleo employed him near to kings and 
princes, in the capacity of embassador from 
the Holy See, on account of his great reputa- 
tion for address and eloquence. Finally, on 
the day of the funeral of Alexander the Se- 
cond, the cardinals and other ecclesiastics as- 
sembled in the church of St. Peter to deliber- 
ate on the choice of a new pontiff. Some 

‘ proposed Didier, the abbot of Monte Cassino ; 
others wished to name Jerome, a venerable 
priest of the chapter of St. Rofinus, but no 
one dreamed of elevating to the Holy See the 
son of the incestuous wife of Banizon the car- 
penter. 

Suddenly, some priests, who had adroitly 
mingled among the people, exclaimed: “ Hil 
debrand is pope, St. Peter has chosen him.” 
Their words excited great acclamations; the 
crowd ran towards the church, where the car- 
dinals were assembled, uttering the same 

cries. The affrighted cardinals dared not re- 
sist this public manifestation, and immediately 

signed the decree which elevated. Hildebrand 
to the Holy See. He was enthroned by the 
name of Gregory the Seventh. 

Cardinal Benno affirms, that Hildebrand 
entered the conclave followed by armed men; 
and that he used terror to force their suffrages, 
and thus usurp the supreme dignity of the 
church. ‘He knew by experience,” adds 
this historian, “that the pontifical chair is the 
first throne in the world; he knew all the ad- 
vantages of the papagy; and the secrets of the 

ace of the Lateran were no mysteries to 
im. He had rendered himself so powerful 
in the church, that Damian calls him the mas- 
ter of. the popes, and that one day he said to 
him in the presence of several bishops, ‘I 
honour the holy father as every ecclesiastic 
should; but you I adore on both knees, be- 

cause you make our pontiffs supreme; and 
because they have made you a god.’” 

Another historian, Heydegyer, assures us 
that he obtained the Holy See through the as- 
sistance of Satan; he accuses him of having 
been a sorcerer, 2-magician, and the moat 
abominable of men. Ecclesiastical authors, 
on the other hand, describe him as an incom- 
parable pontiff ; they cannot find eulogies suf- 
ficiently magnificent, in which to glorify his 
science and his virtues. They adduce his 
descent from the illustrious family of the 
counts of Petiliani, and maintain that the 
other versions in regard to his birth, are fabler 
invented by his enemies. 
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Gregory the Seventh was sixly years old 
when he was elevated fo the chair of St. Peter; 
he was fat and short, and nature had refused 
to him exterior gifts ; but in recompense there- 
for his soul was great, his mind vigorous and 
enlightened. He rofound erudi- 
tion in divinity, and ially in to 
religious legisiation, and the customs of the 
church. Ardent, imperious, enterpnsing and 
bold, Hildebrand pursued all his enterprises 
with great energy, giving proof of an intrepid 
courage that no obstacle could arrest, and of 
an inflexibility which recoiled neither from 
treason nor crime ; thus historians have ac 
cused him of having poisoned the seven 
popes who preceded him, in order to pave his 
way to the pontifical throne. 

n the day succeeding his election, the 
hypocritical Hildebrand, desiring to prevent 
the reclamations of Didier, his competitor for 
the chair of St. Peter, hastened to wnite to 
him the following letter, which he sent to 
Monte Cassino, by one of his chamberlains. 
“ The pope Alexander is no more, my brother, 
and his death has fallen upon me to over- 
whelm me; it has torn my entrails, and pre- 
cipitated me into an abyss. Whilst they were 
celebrating the service for the dead over his 
mortal remains, a great tumult broke out 
among the people; priests, as if crazy, seized 
upon me and bore me on their shoulders to 
the palace of the Lateran, where they seated 
me on the chair of the apostle, so that I could 
but exclaim with the prophet: “I am come 
into the depths of the and my forehead is 
ravaged bya tempest.” Ishall not detain you 
longer with my afflictions, but will claim from 
your charity the prayers of your brethren 
that God will sustain me in the peri) whicb 
wished to shun. We wait for you in ovr 
palace, my brother, for you know how much 
the Roman church needs your devotion and 
vour prudence. Salute for me the empress 
Agnes, and the venerable Rainard, the bishop 
of Comop and beseech them to continue their 
affection and their prayers for me.” 

Hildebrand had laboured for a long time w 
take from the emperors the rights which they 
had acquired over the church of Rome. Be- 
come pope himself, he used the experience 
which he had acquired in his long career, and 


prepared for the success of his policy by 
crooked ways. At firat he affected great de- 
ference for King Henry, and sent Didier as 


embassador to him to inform him of his elee- 
tion, and to beseech him not to confirm i, 
because he preferred, he affirmed, the hum- 
ble retreat ofa monastery to the splendoar ol 
palaces. But no one was the dupe of his 

ypocrisy 5 and the council of Brixen, assem- 
bled by the prince, to receive the legates of 
the new pope, accused Hildebrand of having 
usurped the tiara, and refused to confirm hie 
nomination. 

Gregory seeing the turn which matters were 
taking, hastened to write to Didier, reprosch- — 
ing him for his lukewarmness in a matter © 
° -~ > and even aceuset him of throwin 

the way of his nomination, throogh 
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prelate of Metz: “As for those who maintain 


that kings cannot be — deposed by 
popes, I refer them to the words and the ex- 
ample of the fathers; and they will learn that 
St. Peter said: ‘Be ye always ready to punish 
the guilty, whatever their rank.’ Let the 
consider the motives which induced Pope 
Zachary to depose King Childeric, and to free 
all the Franks from their oath of fidelity. Let 
them learn that St. Gregory, in his decretals, 
not only excommunicated the lords and kings 
who o d the execution of his orders, but 
that he even deprived them of their power. 
Let them not forget that St. Ambrose himself 
drove from the temple the emperor Theodo- 
sius, — a profane man, sacrilegious, 
' and a murderer. 

“ Perhaps these miserable slaves of kings 
would maintain that God, when he said to St. 
Peter: ‘Feed my lambs,’ excepted princes; 
bat we will demonstrate that Christ, in giving 
to the ae power to bind and loose men, 
excepted noone. The Holy See has absolute 
power over all epiritual things: why should 
it not also rule temporal affairs? God reigns 
in the heavens,—his vicar should reign over 
alltheearth. These senseless wretches, how- 
ever, maintain that the royal is above the 
episcopal dignity. Are they, then, ignorant 
that the name of king was invented by human 
pride, and that the title of bishop was insti- 
tuted by Christ? St. Ambrose affirms that 
the episcopate is superior to royalty, as gold 
is superior to a viler metal.” 

The astute pa of the pope drew off the 
greater part of the prelates and lords of Ger- 
many into the party of the Holy See; and 
Henry saw all his friends retiring gradually 
from his cause. Several bishops who had 
before subscribed to the condemnation af the 
Pope, sent deputies to Rome to make their 
apologies. Others went in person, with naked 
feet, to the tomb of the apostles, in order to 
obtain their pardon. 

ry received them all with great hon- 
ours, loaded them with presents, and took 
wth them skilful measures which would lead 
to the entire destruction of the party of the 
king of Germany. On the other side, the 
criminal intercourse which the pope carried 
oa with the empress Agnes, his mother, the 
‘uchess Beatrice, his aunt, and the countess 
Matilda, his cousin-german, assured to him 
sill more perfectly the execution of his am- 
uitions projects. 

Beatrice poeseseed immenee estates in Italy, 
and Matilda her daughter, the wife of God- 
frey the Hunchback, was, through her hus- 
band, still more powerful than she ; these two 
women after the rupture which had taken 
place between the altar and the throne, aban- 
doned Henry, renounced the ties of blood, and 
loudly declared for Gregory. 

Matilda, who was public] 











and on the contrary raised 
led tothe king. Hildebrand, 
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recognized as 
the mistress of the pope, wished to force the 
duke her husband to embrace the cause of the 
Holy See; but he resisted all her seductions, 


t which he 
fearfal lest these 


— 
re-inforcements should place his enemy in a 
situation to march on Rome, determined the 

rincess to employ violence to deliver him 
rom her husband, and Godfrey the Hunch- 
back was assassinated in the city of Anvers 
n the night of the 20th of February 1076. 

Gregory, in his turn, out of gratitude for the 
service which had been rendered him, re- 
solved to disembarrass himself of the dutchess 
Beatrice, the rival and mother of Matilda ; 
he solicited from his former mistress the fa- 
vour of a meeting, passed the night with her, — - 
and caused her to be strangled in the mom- 
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ing. 

By this double crime the countess Matilda 
became the absolute sovereign of immense 
estates; she became the inseparable com- 
panion of Hildebrand, established herself in. 
the palace of the Lateran, where ehe assisted 
with the cardinals at the private councils of 
the sovereign pontiff. Platinus affirms, that 
she followed him in all his journeys, served 
him in his bed, and frequently passed the 
nights in his chamber, to the great scandal of 
the chamberlains, who were not permitted to » 
enter the apartments of the holy father. 

Gregory had arrived at the height of hi 
power; he feared no enemy ; he trampled the 
pone beneath his pontifical sandal ; he aban- 

oned himself to every license, pushed on 
provinces to revolt. named emperors, and de- 
clared the clergy and laity who remained at- 
tached to the unfortunate Henry, excommuni- 
cated. By his intrigues he soon formed a 
formidable league in Germany against the 
prince. Rudolph, duke of Suabia, Guelf, duke 
of Bavaria, Berthold, duke of Carinthia, Adal- 
beron, bishop of Wirtzburg, Adalbert, bishop 
of Worms, and some other lords assembled at 
Ulm, and convened a general diet for the 16th 
of October, in the city of Tribur, near May- 
ence. They sent their decree to the lords of 
Suabia, Bavaria, Saxony, Lorraine, and Fran- 
conia, beseeching them, in the name of Christ, 
to abandon their private affairs and come to 
bring the aid of their intelligence, in taking 
suitable measures to re-establish the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. 

On the appointed day the assembly com- 
menced its session; the policy of the holy 
father was fully saccesstal the metropolitan 
of Mayence and a great number of ecclesias- 
tics, wha had been devoted to the prince, were ‘ 
obliged to unite with the Roman legates, under 
penalty of being regarded as enemies to the 
state. One of the embassadors of the pope 

ke and recounted the whole life of Henry ; 
he dragged forth the crimes which had soiled 
his early youth; he accused him of having 
removed the lords from all participation in the 
government, in order to elevate men of low 
birth to the first dignities in the kingdom ; he 
affirmed that the prince had singular and anti- 
christian ideas ; that he wished to exterminate 
the nobility, destroy the churches and the 
monasteries, in order to employ their riches 
in solacing the le ; and he concluded by 
presenting, as the only remedy for so many 
evils, the election of a king of Germany, capa- 
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ehurch had not already habituated us to see 
priests cause rivers of blood to flow, and be- 
come guilty of all crimes. 

Gregory availed himself of the troubles 
which had broken out in Saxony, to try his 
strength with the sovereign, and for this 
purpose he addressed letters to Vezel, the 
metropolitan of Mapdeburg, to Burchard, the 
prefect of Halberstadt, to the marquis Dedit, 
and other lords of that province, to bring about 
& suspension of arms, until the nuncios of 
the Holy See went into Germany to do them 
justice. 

Before the departcre of the legates he con- 
voked á council, which lated in advance 
the reforms to be exacted from the princes, 
and the concessions which it was useful to 
obtain for the interest of the Holy See. In 
this assembly the pope evinced an inflexible 
rigour. He decided against the marriage of 
priests; preferring, he said, a concubinary 
clergy, sodomites, and even incestuous per- 
sons, to those who contracted lawful unions. 
“ Marriage,” added Gregory, “attaches the 
clergy to the state in giving them families, 
and estranges them from the church, for 
which they should sacrifice every thing.” 
He prohibited all the faithful, under penalty 
of anathema, from assisting at divine service 
which was celebrated by married priests ; and 
he addressed this decree to the churches of 
France, Italy, England, and Germany. 

The Frenc clergy oppoeed this scandalous 
decision, and the bishops addressed this vio- 
Jent letter to him: ‘You are an heretic, most 
holy father, since you teach an insensate mo- 
rality, contrary to the words of Christ and the 
doctrine of the .apostle, who said, ‘let him 
among you who cannot live in abstinence, 
marry ; for it is better for him to marry than 
to bum.’ As for you, sacrilegious pontiff, 
whose debaucheries with young monks, and 
adulteries with the countess Matilda and her 
‘mother are a public scandal, we learn that you 
would lead priests into your disorders, by 
forcing them to separate from their wives ; 
but we declare to you that we would rather 
renounce the priesthood than our lawful 


” wives.” 


In the same assembly Gregory accused the 
king of Germany, through bishops devoted to 
the court of Rome, and upon their complaints 
Henry was solemnly excommunicated. After 
the termination of the council, the bishops of 
Palestrina, Ostia, Coira and Como went to Ger- 
many on an apparent mission to pacify the 
troubles of that kingdome Henry came as far 
as Nuremberg to meet them, but they refused 
to see him, and insolently. informed him that 
they had orders to treat him as an excommu- 
nicated person, and that they could not con- 
fer with him until he had submitted to the 
penance which the laws of the church im- 
posed on him, and had taken an oath of obe- 

ience to the 


The king — lest his troops, in con- 
sequence of the excommunication lanched 
against him, should abandon him at the mo- 
ment when the Saxons were ivfull revok, 
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and were threatening to drive him fiom hie 
kingdom, confessed himself guilty, consented 
to perform the penance indicated to him, en- 
to remain submissive to the pontiff, 

and finally obtained absolution. In the con- 
fession which the nuncios of the Holy See 
caused him to subscribe with his own 
Henry admitted “that he had not employe 
the sovereign power as a true servant of God, 
that he had usurped ecclesiastical domains,’ 
and sold churches to augment his treasures, 
and that he had massacred his subjects for the 
pur of depriving them of their wealth.” 

ut the German bishops, indignant at the 
cowardice of the prince, soon forced him to 
assume another attitude. A council having 
been convoked by the legates, they claim 
the presidency of it as the representatives of 
Gregory the Seventh. The German prelates 
then declared that they opposed this proud 
pretension as contrary to the canons, and that 
they would never yield the rightgof presiding 
but to the pope in 
tical roles formally indicated that provincial 
synods should be presided over by the metro- 
politan of the province in which the assembly 
was held, and that consequently they rejected 
the new usage which the court of Rome wish- 
ed to introduce into Germany. Liemar, arch- 
bishop of Bremen, severely reprimanded the 
nuncios for their pride, saying that the metro- 
politan of Mayence and himeelf being the 
vicars of the Holy See. in accordance with the 
privileges granted to their predecessors, they 
alone had the right of representing the pon- 
tiff, which the bishops of Palestrina, Coira, 
Ostia, and Como could not do, who were the 
mere envoys of Rome, instructed to carry the 
orders of the holy father. Henry sustained 
this opinion with all his authority, and wished 
to take from them the confession which he 
had subscribed ; unfortunately it was already 
in the hands of the pontiff. 

As soon as Gregory was informed of the 
opposition of the prelates of Germany, he 
wrote to the metropolitan of Mayence: “We 
hoped, my brother, you would recollect how 
much you loved us before we were on the 
throne of the apostle, and we thought you 
would have preserved the recollection of the 
confidence with which we advised with you on 
our most secret affairs. We bad even co- 
ceived great hopes of your piety, since you 
manifested a desire of retiring to Cluny. "e 
now learn that you deceive our hopes, 
we should be wanting in the sacred daty of 
friendehip, if we failed to wam you of it. 100 
will come to Rome, then, during the firet week 
in Lent, and will bring with gon suffragans 
Otho of Constance, Garnier of burg, Henry 
of Spires, Herman of Bamburg, Imbrick ol 
Augsburg, and Adalbert of Wirtzburg.” 

The hol i 
Liemar, accusing him of ingratitade ; he svs- 
pended him from his episcopal functions, and 
ordered him to go to the s to hear a defi- 
nite judgment pronoun against hi 
aleo dddreseed : letter to King Henry, 
he besought him to make publið ; the 


person, since the ecclesias- . 





y father wrote at the same time to | 


. He 
which 
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ng was its tenor: “We are informed, my 
son, that the Christiane beyond the sea, per- 
secuted by the infidel, and pressed down by 
the misery which overwhelms them, have 
snt entreaties to the Holy See, imploring our 
aid, lest during our reign, the torch of reli- 
gion should be extinguished inthe East. We 
are penetrated with an holy grief, and we ar- 
dqyitly aspire after martyrdom. We prefer to 
expose our life to protect our brethren, rather 
than remain at Rome to dictate laws to the 
world, when we know that the children of 
God are dying in slavery. We have conse- 
uently undertaken to excite the zeal of all 

e faithful of the West, and to lead them in 
our train to the defence of Palestine. Already 
have the Italians and Lombards, inspired b 
the Holy Spirit, heard our exhortations wit 
enthusiasm, and more than fifty thousand 
Warriors are preparing for this far distant ex- 
pedition, determined to wrest the sepulchre 
of Christ from the hands of the infidel. I have 
the more decided to conduct this enterprise in 
person, as the church of Constantinople asks 
to be re-united to oure, and that all the in- 
habitants may wait upon us to put an end to 
their religious quarrels. Our fathers have 
frequently visited these provinces, in order to 
confirm the faith by holy words; we wish in 
our turn to follow in their footsteps, if God 
permits ; but as so great an enterprise needs a 
powerful auxiliary, we demand the aid of 
your sword.” 

Hildebrand wrote a general letter on the 
same subject to all the nations of the West, 
in which he excited the princes to the holy 
war against the infidel, beseeching them to 
send embassadors to Rome, with whom he 
could arrange the execution of an expedition 
beyond the sea. Gregory, however, notwith- 
standing his obstinate perseverance in the 
project of conquering the Holy Land, could not 
pat it in execution, in consequence of the re- 
usal of the king of Germany to become an 
associate in this dangerons enterprise. The 
pope fearing the ambition of the prince, if he 
abandoned’ Italy to combat the infidels, re- 
nounced his designs, and applied himself only 
i augment the temporal grandeur of the 

0 


é, ory, greedy of universal authority, 
which was the aim of his ambition, sought for 
every occasion of constituting himself abso- 
lute judge of sovereigns and Jo 

order to punish Phillip the First of France, for 
his encroachments on the privileges of the 
churches, he took from him the right of in- 
vestiture, and. prohibited him, under penalty 
of excommunication, from undertaking any 
thing in future against the bishoprics and ab- 
beys of his kingdom. The pontiff addressed 
a vehement letter on this subject to the pre- 
lates of the Gauls, and in particular to Ma- 
nsses of Rheims, Richard of Sens and Richard 
of Bou « All crimes,” he wrote to these 
bishops, “are committed with impunity in your 
provi jury, sacrilege, incest, murder, 
arer aa pious actions—citizens pillage 
and masepgre ope another. Pilgrims going to 


rds. Thus, in |f 
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or retiring from Rome are despoiled, c, 
into frightful dungeons, or subjected to K.. 
ture, in order to exact from them ransoms 
which ruin their fortunes: if they refuse to 
pay, they are murdered without pity. 

‘ Phi ip is the cause of these evils, that ex- 
ecrable Phillip, who does not deserve the 
name of king, but that of tyrant, and wha 
passes his life in acts of infamy with his 
minions. Not content with having excited 
the divine wrath through his exactions, adul- 
teries, ragcalities, and murders, this avaricious 
wretch dares to rob foreign merchants who 
come into his states, under the guarantee of 
hig royal word, to traffic. 

“ And you, unworthy bishops, why do yor 
not resist the abominable prince who desolates 
your people? Are you willing to render your- 
selves accumplices of his outrages in the eyes 
of Christ ? Bo not believe that in opposing 
his depredations you are wanting in the fidelity 
and respect exacted from you; you would on 
the contrary prove your great devotion b 
drawing him back from the abyss into whic 
he is plunged. Besides, we who are elevated 
as high above kings as heaven is above the 


~ 


earth, we give you absolute power over hia . 


person ; no longer fear to resist him, and if 
you will unite in the defence of justice you 
will have a force capable of restraining him 
without any peril ; and even though you may 
expose your lives in condemning him, should 
you hesitate to do your duty in the execution 
of our supreme will? 

“ Wherefore, by virtue of our apostolical au- 
thority, we order you to represent to your king 
how criminal his actions are. Engage him 
to abandon his habits of sodomy ; to establish 
justice, and raise up again the glory of his 
crown. If he remains hardened in sin, with- 
out being willing to lieten to you; if he shows 
no repentance nor compassion for his people,. 
declare to him in our name, that the thundere 
of St. Peter will strike him, as God before 
struck Satan. Separate yourselves entirely 
from the communion of this reprobate ; inter- 
dict, throughout all France, the celebration of 
divine service, and close all the churches. 

«If this censure is not strong enough to 
bring him to us, asking for grace and pardon 
on his knees, publich immediately, that with 
the aid of God we will use our efforts to as- 
semble troops, and come to deliver France 

this abominable monster.” 
he threats of Gregory were inefficacious, 
The bishops of the kingdom, who partook 
with the king in the spoils of the unfortunate 
people took his part, and Phillip continned 

is dilapidations, his debauchenies, and his 
massacres, with the full approval of his clergy. 
In his opposition to kings, Gregory was not 
moved by a religious sentiment of humanity, 
but by his insatiable desire for sway, which 
led him to extend his political vigilance into 


every country. 

e council which the pontiff had convoked 
at Rome for the first week in Lent, assembled 
on the 24thof February. Gregory excommu- 


nicated five officers of the palace of King 


— 
| 
| 


. that King 
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tera to the holy father, and asking him to 
come to their council and confirm the choice 
which they had made of Rudolph of Soabia as 
their sovereign. Finally, in order to crown 
his misfortunes, Matilda made a solemn do- 
nation of all her estates to the Holy See, to 
the prejudice of the house of Henry, who 
were her legitimate heirs. The king then, 
incited by despair, took an energetic resolve, 
and swore to draw down vengeance on Hilde- 
brand, the author of all his ills. He traversed 
Lombardy, called to his side all the excom- 
municated, all who were enemies of the 
pope, and openly declared war on the Holy 


In less than two months, the prince saw 
bimeelf at the head of a numerous army, and 
made hié dispositions to march on Rome. At 
the news of this levy of armed men, Gregory 
lost his arrogance, and tried negotiations, not 
laring either to declare against Henry, or 
abandon the cause of King Rudolph; and as 
it became impossible for him to go into Ger- 
many on account of the Lombard troops who 

arded all the routes, he addressed letters to 

e Germans, expressing the doubts of his 
mind in regard to the rights of the two sove- 


reigns. 

The lords and bishops, surprised at this 
change, replied to the pope: “You know, 
holy father, and your lettere, which we have 
preserved, are witnesses of it, that it was 
neither by our advice, nor for our interests, 
Henry was deposed; in that we 
obeyed the will of the Holy See. Since you 
prohibited us, under penalty of the most ter- 
rible evils, from recognizing him as king, we 
have executed your orders at the hazard of 
our fortunes and our lives; for the prince, 
after your sentence, exercised great cruelties 
against us. Our submission to your decrees 
first brought on us the ruin of our provinces ; 
then the humiliation of seeing the sovereign 
of the country constrained to crouch at your 
feet like a dog, in order to receive absolution, 
and to obtain from your holiness permission 
to ravage our fields and our cities a second 
time, and to avenge himself on us for the ills 
you have drawn on him. 

“ After having left the kingdom for an en- 
tire year without a head, in conformity with 
your wishes, we have chosen a king whom 
you had yourself chosen; and now, whilst he 
is engaged for the good of his people, instead 
of confirming his nomination, you recognize 
two kings in the same country, and you send 
your legates to both. This indecision which 
exists in your mind, increases our divisions ; 
for in your letters you call King Henry a pre- 
varicator, and you ask from him a safe con- 


‘duct to come to our meeting, us if he yet 


preserved some power. We are also inform- 
ed that you listen favourably to those whom 
you have excommunicated with him, and yet 
you exhort us to remain faithful to Rudol 4 
“This tortuous policy has ——— us 
We desire to suppose that your intentions are 
as laudable as your views are profound ; but 
we are too simple to penetrate them; we 
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only see the deplorable resalts of your con- 
duct. In managing the two parties, you light 
up a civil war. You incite pillages, incen- 
diarism, m and the destraction of the 
royal domain; so that the kings, for the fature, 
will only live by rapine and robbery. These 
evils would not have existed, if you had not 
lighted in our provinces the fire of discord. 
It is the excess of oùr grief which induces vs 
to speak in language so severe, because we 
are exposed to the rage of the wolves, for 
having obeyed the shepherd. And now, if 
the shepherd becomes our enemy, we shall no 
longer have faith neither in the pontiffs, nor 
the apostles, nor Christ; we shall regard 

s and kings as the implacable enemies 
of humanity, and we shall devote them to the 
execration of the people.” 

Gregory did not reply to this letter, and re- 
ceived with equal honours the embessadors of 
the two kings of Germany. He was then occu- 
pied in holding severa! councils at Rome, t0 
renew the anathemas pronounced against the 


partizans of Henry, and to compel Berenger 


of Tours to make a solemn retraction of his 
doctrine concerning the eucharist. He er 
communicated, during the same year, Boles- 
las, the king of Poland, and wished to force 
the king of England to submit to the Holy 
See. Finally, having learned that Henry was 


about to enter Germany to combat his rival, 


he determined to exvommunicate him anew 
and publicly to recognize Rudolph, duke of 
Suabia, as the sovereign of Germany. 

In this remarkable decree, the pope ad 
dressed St. Peter and St. Paul in these terms: 
“ Blessed apostles, you are witnesses that the 
German lords and bishops, without our ad- 
vice, chose duke Rudolph as their king; and 
that this prince immediately sent embass- 
dors to our legate, declaring that he had vun- 
dertaken, despite of himself, the government 


of the kingdom, and that he was ready to | 


obey us in ali things; offering, as a proof of 
his sincerity, to send us rich presents, and to | 


ive us as hostages, his son and that of duke 
rthold. You know that Henry, at the same 
time, besought us to declare in his favour, 
against Rudolph, and that we replied, that we 
would act of our own will, after having heard 
these two princes in a council. But as soon 
as Henry supposed that he could overthrow 
his competitor without our aid, he repulsed 
our interference with contempt. 

“ft is therefore, most holy apostles, aftet 
having invoked your testimony as a guarantee 
of our sincerity, we employ your authority n 
condemning this sovereign and: his accom- 


plices. We declare Henry di of 
the crown of Germany and Italy; we anathe- 
matize him, and we invoke on his head the 


thunders of heaven; we beseech you to take 
from him all prudence in council, and to ren- 
der him-cowardly in battle, so that he may 
never gain any victory. We declare Rodolph 

of the Teutonic states, and 
we grant to all who shall betray Henry, a0- | 
solution from ail their sins, and the blessing 
of Christ in this world end the next. 
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“Now blessed St. Peter and St. Paul, let 
the world know, by giving victory to Rudolph, 
that you can bind and loose in heaven; that 
you can give or tike away empires, kingdoms, 
principalities, datchies, marquisates, count- 
ships, and the gods of all men; finally, that 
you take from the unworthy and bestow on 
the good, the pontificate, primacies, archbi- 
ehoprics and bishoprics. Let the people learn 
that von judge spiritual things, and that you 
have an absulute power over temporal affairs } 
that you can curb the demons, who are the 
councillors of princes, and annihilate kings 
and the powerful of the earth. Display then 
your greatness and your power, and Jet the 
world now tremble before the redoubtable 
orders of yaur church. Cause especially the 
sword of your justice promptly to strike the 
head of the criminal Henry, in order that all 
Christians may learn that he has been stricken 
by et will.” 
. This sentence was decreed at Rome, on the 
7th of March, 1080, and Hildebrand sent it to 
King Rudolph, with a magnificent crown of 
gold enriched with precious stones. 
Notwithstanding all the imprecations of 
Gregory, events gave a striking lie to him. 
Henry entered Germany at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and gained a signal victory 
over his competitor, in the famous day of 
Fladeheim ; after which the prince convoked 
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tion of William, king of England, whom he 
had excommunicated some months before ; he 
also entered into treaties with Robert Guiscard, 
with Jourdain, the prince of Capua, and other 
Norman lords, whom he had before excom- 
municated. He granted to them absolution, 
confirmed them in possession of the estates 
they had usurped, and in exchange, concluded 
with them a treaty, by which they engaged to 
defend the Holy ve against its enemies, and 
to unite with the lords of Tuscany, the vassals 
of the countess Matilda, in attacking the anti- 
pope in the city of Ravenna. At the same 
time, he addressed letters to Germany, ex- 
citing the people in favour of Rudolph, and 
affirming that the apostle Peter had appeared 
to him, and announced that a false king would 
die this year before the day of his feast. “If 
this prediction be not accomplished,’ adds he, 
“I swear before God and men, that I am un- 
worthy to be pope.” 

Sigebert relates that the Saxons, full of con- 
fidence in this prophecy, induced Rudolph to 
try the chance of arms; he marched to meet 
Henry, with an army inferior in numbers to 
that of that prince. The affair took place on 
the borders of the river Ellestre, near to Mere- 
burg, in Saxony Five times were his troops 
repulsed with loss, and five times he led them 
back to the charge. Finall i in the last charge, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, pushed hie horse right 


a synod at Brixen, to which he called all the 
bishops and lords of Lombardy, and a large 
part of the ecclesiastics and nobles of Ger- 
many. 

In this assembly they accused Gregory of 
heresy, impiety, sacrilege, simony, extortion 


inst Rudolph, wounded him with a blow © 
of his lance in the lower part of his belly and > ⁄- 
overthrew him on the field of battle; at the 
same moment, a knight struck the unfortu- p 
nate king with his sword and cut off his right 
hand; Rudolph died almost at once. The: `~ 


ultery, murder and magi¢; they produce 
witnesses who proved that the pope had cast 
the holy host into the fire, whilst conjuring 
up demons ; the priests of the interior of the 
palace of the Lateran declared that he had 
— the seven popes, his predecessor 

y means of his intimate confidant, Gerar 
Brazurus; finally, the fathers pronounced an 
excommunication against Gregory, deposed 
him from the Holy See, and proclaimed Gui- 
bert, the metropolitan of Ravenna, sovereign 
pontiff; who assumed the name of Clement 
the Third. . 

As soon as the pope was apprized of the 
election of Guibert, he hastened to send le- 
gates to Apulia and Calabria to draw off the 
poration to his side. He thus expressed 

imself about these schismatics, ‘They have 
been forced to renew their old conspiracy ; 
they have chosen as their chief an heretic, a 
ssctilegious person, a perjurer, an assassin 
who wished owen fom. us our tiara and 
our life—an antichrist—a Guibert ! ! In a cabal 
composed of tlemoniacal and concubinary pre- 
lates, our enemies have even pushed their 
fary so far as to condemn vus, because we re- 
fused to their entreaties and their threats par- 
don for their crimes. Bat God sustains us 
he will make us triumph over the wicked, and 
we despiee their anathemas.”’ i 

Notwithstanding his apparent security, Gre- 
gory laboured actively to obtain the protec- 


soldiers, alarmed at the loss of their chief, ` 
abandoned their ranks and took refuge in 
Mersburg. ; 

Rivet mforms us that Pope Gregory, in a 
public discourse, had-announced anew in pro- 
phetic terms, the victory of Rudolph, and the 
death of Henry; but that, thanks to an active 
care, the assassins sent by the holy father 
had been arrested, and that Gregory then, in 
order not to compromise his dignity as a pro- 
phet, affirmed that the prediotion only related 
to the sou! of the king. 

Bayle, in his dictionary, reasons thus sin- 
gularly: ‘ Either Hildebrand believed that his 
prediction would be accomplished, or he did 
not believe it. If he believed it, we must call 
him a false prophet, and if he did not believe 
it, an infamous impostor, because he sacrificed 
the holiness of religion to his temporal inte- 
rests ; from whence we must conclude,” adds 
he, ‘that the popes have been more than once 
wicked hypocrites, worthy of the rope and 
fire.” ; 

After the decisive victory which he had 
gained in Germany over his competitor, Hen 
re-entered Italy and conquered the troops of 
his cousin Matilda, near Mantua. Thus, the 
countess found herself menaced with the loss 
of her states. Notwithstanding these checks, 
the intrepid Hildebrand assembled new troops 
to oppose the prince; but the latter drove 
these illy disciplined bands before him, and 
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intrepid deacon entered the pontifical palace, 
put aside the guards, and going straight up to 
the holy father, said to him: “The emperor 
my master, as well as all the German an 
Italian bishops, order thee to descend at once 
from the apostolic throne, which thou hast 
dishonoured by thy crimes.” Then turning 
towards the Roman clergy, he added: “ My 
brethren, I command you, in the name of the 
king, to go to hím on the day of Pentecost, to 
chooso a new pope in the place of him who 
has the'audacıty to preside here.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the bisho 
John, and the prolec of Rome, at the head o 
his soldiery, precipitated themselvea upon 
him to murder him ; but Hildebrand was too 
skilful a politician to allow them to commit a 
crime which would have rendered him odious 
to all the world. He covered with his own 
body the embassador of the prince, and pro- 
nibited any attempts upon his life. 

He then calmly resumed his place, and ad- 
dressed the assembly. “My friends,” said 
he, “let us not trouble the peace of the 
church by becoming guilty of an useless mur- 
der. These are the d rous times of which 
e shall see proud, 
greedy, and cruel men, who would rend the 

som of their mother. Christendom must 
be filled with desolation ; and Christ has aent 
us as sheep for the wolves. We should then 
have the mildness of the dove, and support 
with resignation the outrages of senseless 
men, who desire to betray the laws of God. 
The Lord wishes to water his house with the 
blood of the saints. Let us then prepare for 
martyrdom, and let our death assure the glory 
and triumph of the church, as God himself 
has revealed to us by sending us a mysterious 
sign, which We now place before your eyes.” 
At the same time he showed them a hen’s 
egg, found accidentally, he affirmed, near the 
church of St. Peter. ; 

Upon this egg was engraved, in relief, a 
serpent armed with a sword and shield, which 
appeared to wish to elevate itself upon the 
upper part of the egg, although’ by a secret 
power it was constrained:-to writhe even to 
the lower. The pope gave an enigmatical 
explanation of this singular phenomenon, and 
thus concluded his disclosure: “This sign, 
my children, announces to us that we must 
now employ the sword of the word to strike 
the serpent in the head, and to avenge the 
church. Let us act, then, since God orders us, 
for we have already had too much patience.” 

The holy father then, with one of those 


- contradictions which would be sufficient to 


demonstrate all the hypocrisy of his conduct, 
after having commenced his discourse with a 
feigned moderation, finished it with menaces 
of death against the sovereign. The council 
approved unanimously of the sentiments of 
Gregory ; and all the bishops declared they 
were ready to endure the most terrible pun- 
ishments in so holy a cause. 

Gregory pronounced the following anathema 
against Henry and his accomplices: “St. Pe- 
ter, prince of the apostles, hear thy servant, 
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whom thou hast nourished from his childhood, 
and whom thou hast protected against the 
wicked who persecute me. You are my wit. 


nesses, you, holy mother of God, St. Paul, 
and all the saints of heaven, that the Roman 
clergy constrained me to govern them, and 


that I would rather have finished my daye in 
exile, than have usurped your place by un- 
worthy means. But since I have reached 
this throne by your grace, I believe that it is 
your will that Christian people should obey 
me, by virtue of the power which Fou have 
transmitted to me of binding and — 
heaven and on earth. Thus, for the K 
of — ae ene in ae — ee 
powerful, the Father, Son, and Holy 
prohibit Henry, who by reason of an unheaid 
of ‘pride, has elevated himself against u 
from governing the kingdoms of Germany an 
Italy. : I free all Christians from the oaths 
which they have taken to him, and I probubit 
all from serving him as king; for he who 
would oppose our authority, deserves to lose 
his crown, his liberty, and is 
Henry, then, with anathema and malediction; 
I devote him to the execration of men, and Í 
deliver up his soul to Satan, in order that the 
people may know that the soverei j 
the rock upon which the Son of the living 
God has built his church, and that the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against it.” 

Hildebrand sent to all the faithful in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Gaul, the sentence which 
he had pronounced against the sovereign of 
Germany. He addressed a circular to the 
German and Italian bishops and lords, in which 
he ordered them, in case Henry should per 
sist in his-revolt against the Holy See, to 
choose another king who would govern the em- 
piee in accordance with the laws of the church. 

This decree of excommunication filled Ger- 
many and Italy with divisions, and was the 
cause of long and cruel wars. The prelates, 
however, openly treated the censures of Gre- 
gory with contempt. William of Utrecht, in 
particular, defended with much zeal the inter- 
ests of the prince against the criminal enter- 
prises of the pope. 
mounted the pulpit, he: preached against the 
pontiff, whom he ċalled a simoniac, adulterer, 
robber and poisoner; and he renewed every 
Sunday the excommunication pronoun 
against Hildebrand by the German bishops. 
The Lombard prelates did the same. Gu 
bert, the metropolitan of Ravenna, convened 
a new synod at Pavia, and a second time ex- 
communicated the holy father. 

Still, some ambitious lords detached some 


bishops from the party.of the prince, who de- 
fended the Holy See, and maintained that n0 
one had a right to anathematize the pope, 


since he was infallible. This miserable ree 

soning drew off a great number of nobles, who 

— those who wished to remain faith- 
ul to Henry. 

Gregory also employed all the resources of 
hia policy to detach the refractory bisbo 
from the party of the prince. He wrote 
following remarkable letter to Herman, the 


Every time that hè 


pontiff is 


life. I burthen | 


loa 
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prelate of Metz: “As for those who maintain | re-inforcements should place his enemy in a 

that kings cannot be legitimately deposed by | situation to march on Rome, determined the 

popes, I refer them to the words and the ex- princes to employ violence to deliver him 
ample of the fathers; and they will learn that | from her husband, and Godfrey the Hunch- 

St. Peter sid : ‘Be ye always ready to punish | back was assassinated in the city of Anvers 

the guilty, whatever their rank? Let the n the night of the 20th of February 1076. 

consider the motives which induced Pop Gregory, in his turn, out of gratitude for the 

Zachary to depose King Childeric, and to free | service which had been rendered him, re- 

all the Franks from their oath of fidelity. Let | solved to disembarrass himself of the dutchees 

them learn that St. Gregory, in his decretals, | Beatrice, the rival and mother of Matilda ; 
not only excommunicated the lords and kings | he solicited from his former mistress the fa- 
who opposed the execution of his orders, but | vour of a meeting, passed the night with her, 
that he even deprived them of their power. | and caused her to be strangled in the morn- 

Let them not forget that St. Ambrose himself | in 
drove from the temple the emperor Theodo- 

sius, calling him a profane man, sacrilegious, 
and a murderer. 

t Perhaps these miserable slaves of kings 
wopld maintain that God, when he said to St. 
Peter: ‘Feed my lambs,’ excepted princes; 
bat we will demonstrate that Christ, in giving 
tothe apostle power to bind and loose men, 
excepted no one. The Holy See has absolute 
power over all epiritual things: why should 
it not also rule temporal affairs? God reigns 
in the heavens,—his vicar should reign over 
alltheearth. These senseless wretches, how- 
ever, maintain that the royal is above the 
episcopal dignity. Are they, then, ignorant 

at the name of king was invented by human 
pride, and that the title of bishop was insti- 
tuted by Christ? St. Ambrose affirms that 
the episcopate ia superior to royalty, as gold 
is superior to a viler metal.” 

The astute poney of the pope drew off the 
zeater part of the prelates and lords of Ger- 
many into the party of the Holy See; and 
Henry saw all his friends retiring gradually 
from his cause. Several bishope who had 
before subecribed to the condemnation af the 
pope, sent deputies to Rome to make their 
apologies. Others went in person, with naked 
:eet, to the tomb of the apostles, in order to 
obtain their pardon. 

Gregory received them all with great hon- 
ours, loaded them with presents, and took 
with them skilfal measures which would lead 
‘a the entire destruction of the party of the 
xug of Germany. On the other side, the 
criminal intercourse which the pope carried 
"a with the empress Agnes, his mother, the 
‘nchess Beatrice, his aunt, and the countess 
Matilda, his cousin-german, assured to him 
“ull more perfectly the execution of his am- 


bitious projects. 

Beatrice possessed immenee estates in Italy, 
and Matilda her daughter, the wife of God- 
fey the Hunchback, was, through her hus- 
band, still more powerful than she ; these two 
women after the rupture which had taken 
place between the altar and the throne, aban- 
loned Henry, renounced the ties of blood, and 
londly declared for Gregory. 

Matilda, who was publicly recognized as 
the mistress of the pope, wished to force the 






g. 

By this double crime the countess Matilda 
became the absolute sovereign of immense 
estates; she became the inseparable com- 
panion of Hildebrand, established herself in. 
the palace of the Lateran, where she assisted 
with the cardinals at the private councils of 
the sovereiga pontiff. Platinus affirms, that 
she followed him in all his journeys, served 
him in his bed, and frequently passed the 
nights in his chamber, to the great scandal of 
the chamberlains, who were not permitted to . 
enter the apartments of the holy father. 

Gregory had arrived at the height of his 
power; he feared no enemy ; he trampled the 
people beneath his pontifical sandal ; he aban- 

oned himself to every license, pushed on 
provinces to revolt. named emperors, and de- 
clared the clergy nd laity who remained at- 
tached to the unfortunate Henry, excommuni- 
cated. By his intrigues he soon formed a 
formidable league in Germany against the 
prince. Rudolph, duke of Suabia, Guelf, duke 
of Bavaria, Berthold, duke of Carinthia, Adal- 
beron, bishop of Wirtzburg, Adalbert, bishop 
of Worms, and some other lords assembled at 
Ulm, and convened a general diet for the 16th 
of October, in the city of Tribur, near May- 
ence. They eent their decree to the lords of 
Suabia, Bavaria, Saxony, Lorraine, and Fran- 
conia, beseeching them, in the name of Christ, 
to abandon their private affairs and come to 
bring the aid of their intelligence, in taking 
suitable measures to re-establish the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. 

On the appointed day the assembly com- 
menced its session; the polisy of the holy 
father was fully successful; the metropolitan 
of ee and a great namber of ecclesias- 
tics, who had been devoted to the prince, were 
obliged to unite with the Roman legates, under 
penalty of being regarded as enemies to the 
state. One of the embassadors of the pope 
spoke and recounted the whole life of Henry ; 
he dragged forth the crimes which had soiled 
his early youth; he accused him of having 
removed the lords from all participation in the 
govemment, in order to elevate men of low 
birth to the first dignities in the kingdom ; he 
affirmed that the prince had singular and anti- 
christian ideas ; that he wished to exterminate 
the nobility, destroy the churches and the 
duke her husband to embrace the cause of the monasteries, in order to employ their riches 
Holy See; but he resisted all her seductions, | in solacing the le ; and he concluded by 
and on the contrary raised t which he| presenting, as the only remedy for so many 
led tothe king. Hildebrand, fearful leat these | evils, the election of a king of Germany, capa- 
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ble of arresting the license and strengthening 
the tottering state. 

The unfortunate Henry at first retired to 
Oppenheim with some faithful friends; then 
seeing that his cause was lost, he sent depu- 
ties to the diet, who offered in his name to 
abandon the government ofthe state to the 
lords, reserving only to himself the royal in- 
signia and the name of sovereign. But the 
prelates were inexorable; they replied that 
they could not accept any of his offers, be- 
cause they were not permitted to communi- 
cate with an excommunicated person, and 
that consequently — would proceed to his 
deposition, conformably to the orders of the 
pope. They consented, however, to refer the 
matter to the pontiff, if the prince would en- 
gage to come to the council of Augsburg to 
submit to the judgment of Gregory, in the 
presence of all the lorda of Germany. They 
threatened to declare him for ever excluded 
from the throne, if he did not obtain absolu- 
tion within a year and a day, and they ordered 
him, whilst awaiting the judgment of the pope, 
to send away all the excommunicated who 
were about his pereon, to disband the garrison 
of Worms, to re-instal the bishop of that city 
in the exercise of his functions, and to retire 
himself to Spires with some domestics who 
were designated by the assembly. Finally, 
they enjoined on him to lead a simple, frugal 
‘ life ; to use no equipager, nor bear the tokens 
of imperial dignity, nor occupy himself with 
civil or religions affairs. 

Henry acceded to these disgraceful condi- 
. tions ; he sent away from his camp the metro- 

litan of Cologne, the bishops of Bamburg, 

trasburg, Basle, Spires, Lausanne, Ceitz, Os- 
nabruck, and the other excommunicated ; he 
disbanded his troops, went to Worms, and re- 
tired to the city which had been assigned to 
him, where he lived like a private citizen. 

The legates immediately informed the holy 
father of the result of their embassy, and en- 
gaged him to go in person to the synod of 
Augsburg. Henry, in his impatience to be re- 
leased from the anathema pronounced againet 
him, was unwilling to wait for the arrival of 
Gregory, and determined to present himself 
as a suppliant at Rome, in order to obtain ab- 
solution. He departed secretly from Spires, 
some days before Easter, with the empress 
his wife, and his gon, still an infant; he travers- 
ed Burgundy and arrived in Savoy, where he 
was traitorously arrested by Count Ameceus, 
the brother of his wife, who only restored him 
his liberty on condition of his surrendering a 
province bordering on the states of Germany. 

The winter was, this year, very severe, 
and rendered the passage of the Alps ex- 
tremely dangerous; no dangers, however, 
could suspend the execution of his project ; 
he traversed snow and ice, and descende 
into Lombardy. The noise of his arrival had 
scarcely spread abroad, when the Lombard 
bishops and lorde, who were discontented 
with the pope, came to meet him, and 
lesa of the excommunication, they \yendered 
- him great honopr, and formed an imposing 
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escort for him. Some lords even proposed te 
him to declare war on the Holy See, offering 
him succours of men and money; but the 
prince broken down by so great reverses, dared 
not aceon iair proposals, and continued his 
route to home. 

Gregory had already quitted the holy city 
to go to Augsburg, accompanied by the coun- 
tess Matilda, who followed him in all his jour- 
neys; but when he was informed of the am- 
val of Henry, and of the demonstrations on 
his behalf, made by the Lombards, he was 
alarmed, retrod his steps, and shut himself 
up in a castle called Canudium or Canossa, 
which belonged to his mistress, and was re- 
garded as impregnable. 


It was during this retreat, that he received ' 


the German bishops and several lay lords 
whom he had excommunicated. They had 
travelled ta.lialy with naked feet, and covered 
with sackcloth, to implore the pity of the holy 
father. The fear of a general rising in favour 
of Henry, rendered the pontiff jaduleent to the 
pilgrims; he consented to receive them into 
the bosom of the church, always on condition 
that they would sincerely confess their crim 
and submit to pay a fine to the Holy See, an 
undergo a ibik penance. They declared 
their readiness to suffer every thing they 


were ordered to do. Gregory then commenced 


proving them by prescribing for them a ngor- | 


ous fast, “a penance still more severe,” adds 


Bayle, “since these prelates came from a cold — 


country, where fasting ia one of the severest 
mortifications that can be imposed, especially 
on priests, who are accustomed to make 10! 
meals, at which they gorge themselves w: 
food and drink.” 
Alter proving them for some days, Gregory 
made them appear anew in his presence, au- 
dressed to them a severe reprimand, and ga'e 
them absolution ; before, however, dirmissu g 
them, he ordered them not to commun:cste 


with the prince, until he had made an apology 
h'm to -& 


to the Holy See, except to exho 
pentance. w 
Henry having arrived at Canossa, solicite la 
rivate interview with his cousin, the com u- 
bine of the pope ; Matilda consented to receio 
him, and the result of this conference wt5, 
that she presented to Gregory on the follows 
day, the countess of Savoy, mother-in-law % 
the prince, the count her son, the marquis 
Azon, and Hugh, the abbot of Cluny, in order 
that they might implore in his name the 
mercy of the holy father. The presentation 
took place, but Gregory replied to the solici- 
tors, that it was contrary to the laws of the 
church to exantine an accused, but in the 
presence of his accusers ; that if Henry were 
innocent, he had nothing to fear by appears 
before the synod of Augsburg, where be 
promised him he should receive ample ju 
tice, without permitting himself to be * 
diced by his enemies. The abbot of Cluny 
represented to the holy father that the king 
did not fear the judgment, byt that he be- 
sought him to absolve him from the anathema 
langhed against him, because the year of his 
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excommunication had almost expired, and the 

prelates of Germany waited for that fatal term 

to declare him dispossessed for ever of the 
royal dignity. 

‘The inflexible pontiff resisted all their en- 
treaties; finally, gold was proposed to him, 
and he yielded to this powerful argument. 
He, however, exacted that the prince, in token 
of his repentance, should deposit his crown 
and other ensigna of royalty at his feet, de- 
claring himse — to reign. Henry 
consented to undergo this humiliation; he 
prevented himself alone at the outer gate of 
the fortress, and waited with patience until 
the pope was ready to have them opened. 
When he had d the outward entrance 
be laid aside all his royal ornaments, unclothed 
mmseif entirely, and put on sackcloth; a 
broom und scissors were then placed in his 
hands as a sign that lre consented to be whip- 
yed and shaven; he remained in this posi- 
lion for taree days and three nights, with 
1aked feet, during the most extreme severity 
cf the winter, without covering, without taking 
any nourishment, shedding torrents of tears, 
and imploring, with many groans, the mercy 
of the pope ! ! ! 

Gregory, in one of his works, beasts of this 
conduct and avows that his justice. resembled 
rather the cruelty of a tyrant, than the seve- 
nty of ajudge. At length the conntess Ma- 
tilda took pity on the prince and obtained 
from the pontiff the pardon of her cousin. 
Henry having been admitted to an audience 
of the pope, absolution was granted to him on 
condition that he should present himself at the 
diet of the German lords, and would reply to 
the. accusations brought against him. Gregory 
wished him to engage to submit himself to 

the orders of the Holy See, whether he should 
ose his crown or not: and that in any case 
he should declare his lords relieved from the 
oath of fidelity they had taken to him, and 
perfectly free before God and men to choose 
another severeign; he made him promise 
never to avenge himself for the judgment 
pronounced against him, whatever it might be, 
and to show himeelf entirely submissive to 
the orders of the pontiff on all occasions. Fi- 
nally, he warned him, that if he should fail in 
a single one of these conditions, he weuld de- 
sre his absolution null, and give to the 
German lords the right of choosing another 
king. Henry signed these promises, and con- 
firmed them by solemn oaths upon the gos- 
pels and the relics of St. Peter; the pope 
then declared him relieved from the sentence 
of excommunication. 

On the next day they went together to the 
charch of the city, in which Gregory celebra- 
led mass in the presence, of an immense 
crowd; when he had pronounced the words 
of consecration, he made the prince approach 
the altar, and holding the consecrated host in 
his hand, addre these words to him: 
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accusations, and efface for ever even the shade 
of the scandal, I take the body of’our Lord to 
witness my innocence, and I trust it will 
prove a poison to me if Tam guilty.” At the 
same time he took the host, broke it into two 
pieces, and communed. The stupid people 
uttered loud shouts of joy, praising God and 
the pontiff for so admirable an action. 
Gregory having obtained silence, turned 
towards the prince: “Do in your tum, my 
son, that which you have seen me’ do. The 
German lords accuse you of exactions, adulte- 
ries, and murders; they maintain that you 
should be driven, for your crimes, from the 
communion of the faithful; and they ask that 
you should be judged by a council. You are 
not ignorant how uncertain are the judgments 
of men; take this other part of the host which 
I present to you; call down upon your head 
the wrath of Christ if you are guilty, and 
commune, as I have done, in the presence of 
all the assistante,.in order that the proof of 
your innocence may destroy all the calumnies 
of your enemies.” | i 

Henry, surprised and confounded by so 
strange a proposal, asked for some moments 
to deliberate-upon it with the lords who were 
with him. He then replied to the pope, that 
the opinion of his councillors was, that he 
should incur the chances of a general council. 
Hildebrand, satisfied with his victory over the 
superstitious mind of the prince, administered 
to him the communion, without exacting that 
he should pronounce the horrid imprecatior. 
of which he had himself set the example. 

After the service, he invited him to dine ir 
the fortress, and dismissed him with defer- 
ence. Eppon, bishop of Ceitz, was instructed 
to accompany him, for the purpose of absolv- 
ing those who had communed with the king 
during hig excommunication ; but the Lom- 
bard lords, and cially the bishops who 
knew the secret of all the pontifical tricks, 
refused the absolution, and chased off the 
legate, heaping upon him blows and insults. 

A new provincial synod assembled in Lom- 
bardy. . The bishops a second time excommu- 
nicated the monk Hildebrand. They renewed 
their terrible accusations against him; they. 
accused him of having poisoned the seven 
popes, his predecessors; of having usurped 
the Holy See, and of having dishonoured it by 
adultery, incest, and assassinations. The king 
was declared a traitor to the country for hav- 
ing cowardly submitted to an heretic soiled 
with every crime, and for having abandoned 
their cause, when, in order to avenge him 
they had openly declared against the court of 
Rome 
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Henry soon became the object of universal 
contempt. The priests, the grandees, and the 
people, resolved to dethrone him, and conduct 

is son to Rome, by force of arms, to drive 
away Gregory, and to name a new pontiff, 
who should consecrate the young prince em- 


“King Henry, I received letters from you and | peror of Italy. On the other hand, the metro- 


your bis in which you called me an 
usurper, a poisoner 
ædlomite; now in o 


of popes, incestuous and a | Jo 
er to overthrow thése | at Forsheim, in Prencon, 


poan of Mayence, with the bishops and 
rds who were hostile to the king, assembled 
and addressed let- 
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teia to the holy father, and asking him to 
come to their council and confirm the chnice 
which they had made of Radolph of Saabia as 
their sovereign. Finally, in order to crown 
his misfortunes, Matilda made a solemn do- 
nation of all her estates to the Holy See, to 
the prejudice of the house of Henry, who 
were her legitimate heirs. The king then, 
incited by despair, took an energetic resolve, 
and swore to draw down vengeance on Hilde- 
brand, the author of all his ills. He traversed 
Lombardy, called to his side all the excom- 
municated, all who were enemies of the 
pope, and openly declared war on the Holy 


In less than two months, the prince saw 
bimself at the head of a numerous army, and 
made his dispositions to march on Rome. At 
the news of this levy of armed men, Grégory 
lost his arrogance, and tried negotiations, not 
daring either to declare against Henry, or 
abandon the cause of King Rudolph; and as 
it became impossible for him to go into Ger- 
many on account of the Lombard troops who 

atded all the routes, he addressed letters to 

e Germans, expressing the doubts of his 
mind in regard to the rights of the two eove- 


rogaa. 

(he lords and bishops, surprised at this 
change, replied to the pope: ‘You know, 
holy father, and your letters, which we have 
preserved, are witnesses of it, that it was 
neither by our advice, nor for our interests, 


. that King Henry was deposed; in that we 


obeyed the will of the Holy See. Since you 
prohibited us, under penalty of the most ter- 
rible evils, from recognizing him as king, we 
have executed your orders at the hazard of 
our fortunes and our lives; for the prince, 
after your sentence, exercised great cruelties 
against us. Our submission to your decrees 
first brought on us the ruin of our provinces ; 
then the humiliation of seeing the sovereign 
of the country constrained to crouch at your 
feet like a dog, in order to receive absolution, 
and to obtain from your holiness permission 
to ravage our fields and our cities a second 
time, and to avenge himself on us for the ills 
you have drawn ou him. 

“ After having left the kingdom for an en- 
tire year without a head, in conformity with 
your wishes, we have chosen a king whom 

ou had yourself chosen; and now, whilst he 
is engaged for the good of his people, instead 
of confirming his nomination, you recognize 
two kings in the same country, and you send 
your legates to both. This indecision which 
existe in your mind, increases our divisions ; 
for in your letters yon call King Henry a pre- 
varicator, and you ask from him a safe con- 


‘duct to come to our meeting, as if he yet 


preserved some power. We are also inform- 
ed that you listen favourably to those whom 
you have excommunicated with him, and yet 
you exhort us to remain faithful to Rudolph. 
“This tortuous policy has surprised us, 
We desire to suppose that your intentions are 
as laudable as your views are profound; but 
we are ioo simple to penetrate them; we 
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only see the deplorable resolts of your con- 
duct. In managing the two parties, you light 
up a civil war. You incite pi incen- 
diarism, maseacres, and the destruction of the 
royal domain ; so that the kings, for the future, 
will only live by rapine and robbery. These 
evils would not have existed, if you had not 
lighted in our provinces the fire of discord. 
It is the excess of our grief which induces us 
to speak in language so severe, because we 
are exposed to the rage of the wolves, for 
having obeyed the shepherd. And now, if 
the shepherd becomes our enemy, we shall no 
longer have faith neither in the pontifis, nor 
the apostles, nor Christ; we shall regard 

B and kings as the implacable enemies 
of humanity, and we shall devote them to the 
execration of the people.” 

Gregory did not reply to this letter, and re- 
ceived with equal honours the embaseadors of 
the two kings of Germany. He was then occu- 
pied in holding several councils at Rome, t0 
renew the anathemas pronounced against the 
partizans of Henry, and to compe] Berenger 
of Tours to make a solemn retraction of his 
doctrine concerning the eucharist. He ex 
communicated, during the eame year, Boles- 
las, the king of Poland, and wished to force 
the king of England to submit to the Holy 
See. Finally, having learned that Henry was 
about to enter Germany to combat his rival 
he determined to excommunicate him anew, 


and publicly to recognize Rudolph, duke of : 


Suabia, as the sovereign of Germany. 

In this remarkable decree, the pope ad 
dressed St. Peter and St. Paul in these terms: 
‘Blessed apostles, you are witnesees that the 
German lords and bishops, without our ad- 
vice, chose duke Rudolph as their king; and 
that this prince immediately sent embass- 
dors to our legate, declaring that he had un- 
dertaken, despite of himself, the government 
of the kingdom, and that he was ready to 
obey us in all things; offering, as a proof of 
his sincerity, to send us rich presents, and to 
give us as hostages, hie son and that of duke 
Berthold. You know that Henry, at the same 
time, besought us to declare in his favour, 
against Rudolph, and that we replied, that we 
would act of our own will, after having heard 
these two princes in a counoil. But as soon 
as Henry supposed that he could overthrow 
his competitor without our aid, he rep 
our interference with contempt. 

“Tt is therefore, most holy apostles, aftet 
having invoked your testimony as a guarentee 
of our sincerity, we employ your authority in 
condemning this sovereign and- his acoom: 
plices. We declare Henry dispossessed of 
the crown of Germany and Italy ; we anathe- 
matize him, and we invoke on his head tbe 
thunders of heaven; we beseech you to take 
from him all prudence in councif, and to ren 
der him-cowardly in battle, eo that he ma 
never gain any victory. We declare Rodolp 
the lawful king of the Teutonic states, and 
we t to all who shall betray Henry, 80- 
solution from all their sins, and the blessing 
of Christ in this world and the next. 
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“Now blessed St. Peter and St. Paul, let 

the world know, by giving victory to Rudolph, 
that you can bind and loose in heaven; that 
you can give or tike away empires, kingdoms, 
Papalik, ditchies, marquisates, count- 
ships, and the gvods of all men; finally, that 
you take from the unworthy and bestow on 
the goo, the pontificate, primacies, archbi- 
ehoprica and bishoprics. Let the people learn 
that yon judge spiritual things, and ihat you 
have an absolute power over temporal affairs; 
that you can curb the demons, who are the 
councillors of princes, and annihilate kings 
and the powerful of the earth. Display then 
your greatness and your power, and let the 
world now tremble before the redoubtable 
orders of yar church. Cause especially the 
sword of your justice promptly to strike the 
head of the criminal Henr in order that all 
Christians may learn that he has been stricken 
by pr will.” 
. This sentence was decreed at Rome, on the 
Tth of March, 1080, and Hildebrand sent it to 
King Rudolph, with a magnificent crown of 
gold enriched with precious stones. 

Notwithstanding all the imprecations of 
Gregory, events gave a striking lie to him. 
Henry entered Germany at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and gained a signal victory 
over his competitor, in the famous day of 
Fladeheim ; after which the prince convoked 
a od at Brixen, to which ħe called all the 
bishops and lords of Lombardy, and a large 
pert of the ecclesiastics and nobles of Ger- 
many. 

In this assembly they accused Gregory of 
heresy, impiety, sacrilege, simony, extortion 
adultery, murder and magi; they produce 
witneases who proved that the pope had cast 
the holy host into the fire, whilst conjuring 
up demons ; the priests of the interior of the 
palace of the Lateran declared that he had 
— the seven popes, his predecessors 
y means of his intimate confidant, Gerar 
Brazurus; finally, the fathers pronounced an 
excommunication against Gregory, deposed 
him from the Holy See, and proclaimed Gui- 
bert, the metropolitan of Ravenna, sovereign 
pontiff; who assumed the name of Clement 
tbe Third 


As soon as the pope was apprized of the 
election of Guibert, he hastened to send le- 
gates to Apulia and Calabria to draw off the 
popolation to his side. He thus expressed 

imself about these schismatics, “They have 
been forced to renew their old conspiracy ; 
they have chosen as their chief an heretic, a 
sacrilegious person, a perjurer, an assassin 
who wished to wrest from us our tiara and 
our life—an antichrist—a Guibert ! ! In a cabal 
composed of tlemoniacal and concubinary pre- 
lates, our enemies have even pushed their 
fary so far as to condemn us, because we re- 
fased to their entreaties and their threats par- 
don for their crimes. Bat God sustains us 
he will make us triumph over the wicked, and 
wo despise their anas a : 

Notwi ing his apparent security, Gre- 


gory laboured actively to obtain the protec- | these 


tion of William, king of England, whom he 
had excommunicated some months before ; he 
also entered into treaties with Robert Guiscard, 
with Jourdain, the prince of Capua, and other 
Norman lords, whom he had before excom- 
municated. He ted to them absolution, 
confirmed them ın possession of the estates 
they had usurped, and in exchange, concluded 
with them a treaty, by which they engaged to 
defend the Holy See against its enemies, and 
to unite with the lords of Tuscany, the vassals 
of the countess Matilda, in attacking the anti- 
pope in the city of Ravenna. At the same 
time, he addressed letters to Germany, ex- 
citing the people in favour of Rudolph, and 
affirming that the apostle Peter had appeared 
to him, and announced that a false king would 
die this 1s before the day of his feast. “If 
this prediction be not accomplished,” adds he, 
“I swear before God and men, that I am un- 
worthy to be pope.” 

Sigebert relates that the Saxons, full of con- 
fidence in this prophecy, induced Rudolph to 
try the chance of arms; he marched to meet 
Henry, with an army inferior in numbers to 
that of that prince. The affair took place on 
the borders of the river Ellestre, near to Mera- 
burg, in sate Five times were his troops 
repulsed with loss, and five times he led them 
back to the charge. Finally, in the last charge, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, pushed his horse right 


against Rudolph, wounded him with a blow © 
of his lance in the lower — of his belly and `“ 
e 


overthrew him on the field of battle; at the 
same moment, a knight struck the unforta- 


nate king with his sword and cut off his right 
hand; Rudolph died almost at once. The- 
alarmed at the loss of their chief, ` 


soldiers, 
abandoned their ranks and took refuge in 
Mersburg. ; 

Rivet informs us that Pope Gregory, in a 
public discourse, had.announced anew in pro- 
phetic terms, the victory of Rudolph, and the 
death of Henry; but that, thanks to an active 
care, the assassins sent by the holy father 
had been arrested, and that Gregory then, in 
order not to compromise his dignity as a pro- 
phet, affirmed that the prediction only related 
to the soul of the king. 

Bayle, in his dictionary, reasons thus sin- 
gularly: “ Either Hildebrand believed that his 
prediction would be accomplished, or he did 
not believe it. If he believed it, we must call 
him a false prophet, and if he did not believe 
it, an infamous impostor, because he sacrificed 
the holiness of religion to his temporal inte- 
rests; from whence we must conclude,” adds 
he, “ that the popes have been more than once 
wicked hypocrites, worthy of the rope and 
fire.” ; 

After the decisive victory which he had 
gained in Germany over his competitor, Henry 
re-entered Italy and conquered the troops of 
his cousin Matilda, near Mantua. Thus, the 
countess found herself menaced with the loss 
of her states. Notwithstanding these checks, 
the intrepid Hildebrand assembled new troops 
to oppose the prince; but the latter drove 

illy disciplined bands before him, and 


F 


` them to their 
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chased them from several important places 
which belonged to the countess. On his route 
he arrested all pilgrims, and did‘not restore 

iberty until he had exacted 
from them an oath not to lend assistance to 
the monk Hildebrand and his concubine. Fi- 
nally, the king encamped in the meadows of 
Nero, half a league from Rome, with the arch- 
bishop Guibert, without being able, however, 
to penetrate into the city, which was then de- 
fended: by Matilda. Not only did this coura- 
geous woman repulse his assaults, but she 
even obliged the king to raise his camp and 
retire into Lombardy. 

During this whole war the countess exhibit- 
ed surprising activity and energy. No sacri- 

in men of money was too dear to her, in 
order to increase the means of defence to her 
lover. Her palace became the refuge of the 
Italian and German bishops, clergy, monks, 
and laymen, whom the king had driven away 
or ‘despoiled; and shb daily detached new 
partizans from the party of Henry. To some 
she granted fiefs; to others, money. The 
richer received in her arms the price of their 
devotion or their treason. The malcontents 
were pursued to extremities. Their domains 
were devastated, their serfs murdered, and 
their castles burned. 

At length, as this struggle between the 
throne and the altar threatened to be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, Henry determined to strike 
a great blow; and, notwithstanding the bad 
success of his firat effort, he led his army a 
second time beneath the wallsof Rome. The 
summer passed by without his being able to 
do anything ; and he was even obliged to re- 
tire during the extreme heat, leaving in the 
neighbouring castles garrisons which made fre- 
quent sorties and kept the city in alarm. When 
winter returned, he recommenced the labours 
of the siege, and pushed them on with vigour, 
The Romans, on their side, continued to de- 
fend themselves obstinately. Henry then re- 
solved to change his tactics, and to contend 
with the holy father by hypocrisy. He set at 
liberty several prelates whom he retained as 
prisoners; he solemnly declared he would 
protect all piers who went to Rome to visit 
the holy places; that the war was finished, 
and that he only wished to enter the city to 
receive the imperial crown from the hands of 
Gregory. The Roman lords manifested great 
joy at the pacific intentions of the prince; 
made a secret treaty with him and instructed 
some of their number to present it to the hol 
father, beseeching him to take pity on their 
country, and not tc sacrifice it to his personal 
enemies. 

The pope replied to the deputation: “We 
know too well the tricks of policy, to believe 
in the promises of aking. Still, if Henry will 
consent to ask pardon of God and the church, 
in the form which we shall preecribe, we 
will absolve him from all his sins, and grant the 
crown to him. Otherwise, do not hope to de- 
ceive me. If he refuse my proposals, and 

u still shall dare to implore our mercy for 
Gim, I declare to you, that J will put you all 
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to death iu punishment, and that Rome shall 
be engulphed beneath its rubbish before | 
yield to the emperor.” 

Fearful of a vengeance which they knew to 
be inexorable, the lords cast themselves at his 
feet, and avowed to him that they were bound 
by an oath to the emperor to oblige the pope 
to crown him or abandon the-viara. Gregory 
feigned to pardon their treason ; and to re 
assure their consciences, he besought them to 
repeat to him the formula of the oath which 
they had taken. Having listened attentively, 
he observed that they only engaged ts 
give a crown, not a dignity. He consequently 
wrote to Henry in the name of the Romans, 
that he could come to seek the imperial crown 
which had been promised to him, and that it 
should be placed on his forehead with all the 
honours of consecration, if he would make 
amends to the Holy See; or that it should be 
cast to him as alms from the top of the dome 
of the castle of San Angelo, if he refused to 
submit. The king having rejected both these 
proposals, Hildebrand declared that the Ro- 
mans had fulfilled their oath, and were freed 
before God. 

Betrayed by the nobles, Henry then tumed 
to the people, and caused it to be published 
that every inhabitant who should present him- 
self at his camp, should receive a som of 
money as an indemnity for the losses which 
he had sustained during the war. One bun- 
dred and forty-four thousand pence of gold 
were distributed in this way. Thus, this lar- 
gesse having considerably increased the nom- 
ber of his — the gates of the city were 
opened to him, and he was enabled to make 
his triumphal ertry into Rome. 

He went at first to the palace of the Late- 
ran with the anti-pope Guibert, whom he 
caused to be consecrated sovereign pontiff 
by the bishops of Bologna, Modena, and Cer 
via, and who was enthroned by the name of 
Clement the Third. The new pope then so- 
lemnly crowned aa emperor of the West. 

Gregory shut himself up in the castle of St. 


Angelo with the lords who remained faithful 


to him, and continued to defend himself 
against the troops of the king. But, fearful 
of bein;: compelled soon to yield to his enemy, 
he endeavoured to rid himself of him bya 
new crime. He was informed that Henry 

rformed his devotions nightly in a choreh, 
in which he had chosen a solitary chapel, m 
order to pray with more meditation. He gain- 
ed over the cardinal priest who served in 


church. By his orders they pierced the beam 


which sustained the ceiling immediately ovet 
the place of the king, and masked this open- 
ing by an enormous stone, which could de- 
tach itself at a moment’s notice and crush 
prince. 


These preparations were made with the 


greatest mystery. That night Henry came, 
in accordance with.his custom, to kneel in 

chapel. The cardinal immediately drew a card 
which was fastened to the stone ; but whether 
it was the violence with which the cord was 
drawn that caused the stone to deviate, «t 
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whether the prince was not in his habitual 
place it did not touch him, and broke before 
,tim. Some splinters alone inflicted on him 
slight woands. The guilty priest was seized 
at once, and cut to pieces by the guards. His 
dead body, after having been dragged through . 
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loose.” He died on the 20th of May, 108 


uttering this blasphemy. -He had reigne 
almost eleven years. 

Gregory the Seventh is the priest who. 
laboured with the most boldness to elevate 
the pontifical power; he displayed on the 


the streets of Rome, was cast into the sewers ; throne of St. Peter all the qualities of Charle- 
without the city. This attempt at assassina- | magne, and showed himself worthy to found 


tion served to sink Gregory into disrepute, and 
— all his partizans abandoned him to join 

e king. 

But Henry, who feared a new effort against 

his person, was unwilling to prolong his stay 
in Rome, and retired into Lombardy, where 
tbe countess Matilda was carrying on a war 
of extermination. Germany also demanded 
his presence to resist the enterprises of the 
Saxons, whom the legates of the Holy See had 
excited to revolt. During his absence, Ro- 
bert Guiscard yielded to the solicitations of 
the pope, abandoned Greece in order to come 
to his aid, disembarked in Italy, and present- 
ed himself before Rome. The gates having 
been closed, treason came to his aid. He 
penetrated into the city during the night, 
abandonéd it to be pillaged by his soldiers, 
set it on fire in every quarter, and re-instated 
Gregory on a throne soiled with murders and 
carnage. 
_The proud pontiff found himself a second 
time the absolute master of Rome ; he imme- 
diately held a new council, at which he re- 
iterated the excommunication pronounced 
against the anti-pope Guibert, against Henry 
and their partizans; he then retired to Sa- 
lemo, an impenetrable fortress, in order to 
place Kimaell beyond the vengeance of the 
prince. 

In the early part of the spring, Henry re- 
tamed to Rone: where he * owed ik 
transporis of joy; Guibert. was forcibly re- 
installed in the palace of the Lateran and 
seated on the pontifical throne. On receiving 
the news of the victory of his competitor, Hil- 
debrand became so enraged that he became 
sick; a burning fever seized him, the illness 
lacreased daily ; finally, when he was at the 
point of death, the bishops who assisted him, 
and even his mistress, wished him to employ 
indulgences towards his enemies; he replied 
to them, “No, my hatred is implacable; I 
curse the pretended emperor Henry, the anti- 
pope Guibert, and the reprobates who sustain 
them; I absolve and bless the simple who 
believe that a pope has power to bind and 
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the empire of the church on the ruins of the 
empire of the West. 


,» Bayle affirms, that the triumph of the church 


militant has been the result of a war of a 
thousand years, during which were displayed 
more courage and address than would have 
been. necessary to conquer the whole world. 
“The pewer of Christian Rome is more ex- 
traordinary,’’ adds he, “than that of pagan 
Rome Sd it appears that Providence destined 
this city to be first, the mistress of nations by 
its arms and then by its intelligence. ln fact 
we cannot consider without astonishment, that 
men, by the assistance of the Word of God, a 
Gospel which preaches disdain of grandeur 
which exalts humility and poverty, have had 
the hardihood to aspire to absolute sway over 
the sovereigns of the earth. But what surprises 
us still more is, that the popes have been ena» 
bled to maintain this incredible sway during 
almost a thousand years; this conquest is more 
admirable than those of the Alexanders and 
Cæsars ; and Gregory the Seventh, who is the 
principal author of it, ought really to have hig 
place among great conquerors.” 

These paradoxical reflections have a certain 
amount of certainty ; for Gregory was made 
rather for a captain and emperor, than priest 
and pope. He was a great statesman; his 
life as well as his maxims prove it in an in- 
contestable manner: ‘God isa Spirit,” says 
Gregory ; “he rules matter ; thus the spiritual 
is above the temporal power. The is 
representative of God on earth ; he should then 

vem the world. To him alone pertain infal- 
ibility and universality ;—all men are sub- 
mitied to his laws, and he can only be judged 
by God ;—he ought to wear imperial orna- 
ments; people and kings should kiss his feet; 
Christians are irrevocably submitted to his - 
orders; they should murder their princes, 
fathers and children, if he commands it ;—no 
council can be declared universal without the 
orders of the pope ;—no book can be received 
as canonical without his authority ;--finally, 
no good nor evil exists but in what he has cone 
demaed or approved.” CS. cee 
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VICTOR THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SETY- 
: : THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 1085.] 


History of Viclor before his ponire Tingu for kts election—Victor refases the 


He ts clothed, in spite of himself, with the pontifical 


—Finally acogpts the y— The 
the Ge y acp y 


rmans— Diet o 


Some days before his death, Gregory the Se- 
venth, having assembled the cardinals around 
his bed, pledged them to choose as his suc- 
cessor, Didier, the abbot of Monte Cassino, 
end a cardinal priest of the order of St. Ceci- 


lia, who partook of his hatred towards the ! 
inate a pope. Didier was proclaimed as ałone 
the 


emperor, and wished with him to elevate the 
chair of St. Peter above thrones. 
Didier was of the illustrious family of the 
ghee of Beneventum. From his very infancy 
e 


ornaments—He abdicates the pontificate 


countess Matilda protects Victor—Letter from the pope to 
ptres—Death of the pontiff. 


with the Normans, for the purposes of opposi 
the anti-pope, and of nominating a nti 


worthy to govern the church. Under his di- 
rections the allied bishops and lords marched 
on Rome, and having become mastersof the 
palace of the Lateran, they proceeded to nomi- 


worthy o tiara, and notwithstanding his 


, active —— to it, he was borne in triumph 


to the church of St. Luke, where he was con- 


assiduously frequented churches, listened | secrated in accordance with the canonical rule, 


with delight to the Holy Scriptures, and con- 
stantly associated with pious persons, in order 


to prepare himeelf for a religious life; but his the aube on hi 


parents, who were desirous of maintaining 

Splendour of their name, exacted a pledge 
from him that he would live in the ork and 
affianced him toa nobləgirl. Before the con- 


| by the name of Victor the Third. He was then 
clo 


thed in the red cape, but ey could not put 
on account of his resistance. 
The governor of Rome, taking advantage 


,of the tumult which reigned in the city in 


consequence of the ceremony of consecration, 
seized upon the capitol, spread his troops 


summation of the marriage, the father of Di- | throngh the streets, and forced the new pontiff 
dier, having been slain by the Normans, he to leave the city three days after his election. 
resolved to retire secretly into a monastery, | Didier having arrived at Terracina, aba» 
and he escaped from the residence of his doned the cross, the cape, and the other signs 
rents, aided in his plans by a monk named of the papacy, and on some entreaties made 
acquint. Didier received the monastic garb ` to him, he refused to resume them, threaten- 
, from the hands of the holy hermit Santari; | ing to fiy to the ends of the world, if they 
his family having discovered the place of his | wished to do violence to his sentiments. The 
retreat, he was brought back by force to’ prelates and principal lords of Italy then de 
Beneventum, where he remained for a year, | termined to convene a synod at Capua, in 
closely watched, in the castle of his mother. ' which he consented to take a seat. At the 


He escaped a second time and went to Sa- 
lerno, to his cousin Prince Gaimar, to whom 
he said, “Since I cannot be a monk in my 
own country, permit me to be one in your’s.’? 
The prince promised him his prote@tion, since 
he positively wished to embrace a monastic 
life. Didier then entered the monastery of 
the “Trinity of the Cave,” near to Salerno 
where he remained until his mother pane 
him permission to become a monk. and to live 
in the convent of St. Sophia, in the environs 
of Beneventum. During the pontificate of 
Leo the Ninth, he entered the monastery of 
Monte Cassino ; Stephen the Tenth appointed 
him abbot of that monastery; and finally, 
during the reign of Hildebrand, he showed 
himself an ardent defender of the privileges 
of the Holy See, and obtained new honours. 
Thus, after the death of Gregory, . the 
bishops, cardinals and lords who had remained 
faithfal to that pontiff, besought Didier to ac- 
cept the tiara; which he formerly refused to 
do in order to avoid inevitable dangers. He 
consented, however, to labour actively for the 
Roman church: he even engaged Jourdain, 
prince of Capua, moor count of Averna, 
tess Matilda, to form a league 


close of the council, all those assisting at it be- 
sought him to accept the pontificate. Roget, 
duke of Calabria, Jourdain, prince of Capua, 
and a great number of bishops, cast them- 
selves at his feet, beseeching him with tears 
to resume the tiara, and save the church from 
ruin. Didier finally consented to become 
pope, and decided to return to Rome with the 
princes of Capua and Salerno. ; 

The anti-pope and the German soldiers 
undertook the defence of the church of the 
apostle, which was the most exposed pont; 
but notwithstanding their efforts, it fell mto 
the power of the enemy, and on Sunday, the 
ninth day of May, 1087, the pontiff, Victor 
the Third, was solemnly consecrated in this 
church, by the bishops of Ostia, Tusculum, 
Porto, and Albanum, in the presence of sè 
veral cardinals, a great number of prelates, 
and a prodigious concourse of people. Didier 
remained some days/in the city Leonne, 
whence he repaired to Monte Cassino. 

H 
himself of this circumstance to excite 
countess Matilda against the new 


— 
misrepresenting facts. He wrote to her as fob 


lows; “You know that the election of the abbot 


the metropolitan of Lyons, availed | 
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Didier was accomplished before my ‘arrival 
in Italy; and if my brethren and myself a 
proved of it, it‘was in hopes that he wo 
raise up the dignity of the church, and repair 
the ills which the enemies of God have caused 
as to endure. But we did not then know 
him; now that we are with him at Monte 
Cassino, we have penetrated into his true 
character, and have learned the fault which 
we committed in choosing him for our chief. 
Crafty and perfidious, he now condemns the 
conduct of Gregory the Seventh; he accuses 
that great pope of revolting crimes ; he refuses 
to walk in his footsteps, and wishes to bestow 
œ Henry the imperial crown.” 

The countess dfd not believe the accusa- 
tions of the archbishop Hugh; on the con- 
trary, she went into Italy, and besought Victor 
to come to her in order that she might have 
the consolation of seeing the best friend of 
him whom she had so much loved, promising 
to become the pledge of his safety, and to 
restore him to the palace of the Lateran. 
Didier, notwithstanding his bad health, ac- 
ceded to her desires, and came up the Tiber 
as far ae Rome. He was received on disem- 
barking by the countess, and the enemies of 
the king of Germany, who, by the assistance 
of their troops, had seized upon all that part of 
the city called ora a the castle of St. An- 
gelo, church of St. Peter, and the isle of 

iber, in which the pope took up his residence. 

A great part of the nobles declared for 
Didier. The people took the side of the anti- 
pope Clement, who remained master of Rome, 
that is to say, of all the old city. He dwelt 
in the church of the Rotunda, then called St. 
Mary of the Towers, because it had two bells. 
The two factions came to blows daily, and 
combatted even in the churches. 
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Didier sent letters into Giermany, to apprize ' 
the lords of that kingdom of his election, and 
to inform them that he confirmed the con- 
demnation which Gregory the Seventh had 
— against Henry and his adherents. 

hese letters were read at Spires in a general 
diet, convened by the nobles and bishops who 
recognized Victor the Third as the legitimate 
pontiff; all pledged themselves to lend their 
assistance to the prince, if he wished to be- 
come absolved from the @xcommunication 
lanched against him, but declared that on his 
refusal thé revolt gould become general and 
more violent than before. Ladislaus, king of 
Hungary, informed: the diet, through his em- 
bassadofs, that he remained faithful to P 
Victor, and that he would go to Rome to 
aid of the Catholics, with an army of twenty 
thousand horse. 

Fortunately, the sickness of the pope, which 
daily increased, retarded the execution of this 
threat, and forced him to return to Monte Cas- 
sino, of which he had retained the govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the canons which pro- 
hibited the cumulation of benefices. ` W 
he perceived his end approaching, -he named 
the deacon Orderisus abbot of his monastery. 
Then having called around him the bishops 
and the cardinals, he induced them to pledge 
themselves to choose, as head of the Rectan 
church, Otho, bishop of Ostia. As this eccle- 
siastic was present, Victor took him by the 
hand, and presenting him to those who sur- 
rounded him, said to them, “accept him as 
your chief, and ordain him as sovereign pon- 
tiff of Rome.” 

Didier died on the 16th of September, 1087, © 
after a pontificate of a few months; he was 
interred‘in the chapel of the monastery of 
Monte Cassino. 





URBAN THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


Intrigues for the election of a new 


his pontificate—He continues the polecy of Gregory the Seventh—Schism of German 


oung son of the duke o 
— of the — of Conr 


induces Matilda to marry the 
Beneventum— Affairs of Fr 


comes master of Rome—Excommunication of — 
France— 


pontiff in England—The pope comes to 


1087.] 
—Urban obtains the p History of Urban be os 
r 
Bavaria—Councils o elfi and 
— be- 


ili 
ounci 


Urban is — as the lawful 
of Clermont-+Journey of Peter the 


4 


Hermit—Secret causes of the crusades—Harangue of the pope to excite the people to take the 
cross— Prodigious effect of his discourse—Religious fanaticism of the crusaders—Thetr cruel- 


ttes— Departure of the crusaders—The 
of Urban. 


returns to Ital 
Holy See— History of the spiritual monarchy of Sicily—Council of t 


tility of the crusades for the 
he anti-Urbanisis— Death 


t 


Arter thə death of Didier, the prelates, ,on account of the diversity of sentiments in 


notwithstanding their desire to conform to the 
nominating as his 


of the pontiff, b 
sacceesor, Otho, caniinal bishop of Ostia, were 
lorced to separate before having chosen him, 





regard to the measures necessary to be adopt- 
ed in order to re-establish peace in the church. 
But frequent deputations having been seit to 
them by the Romans, the Germans and the 


e 
we? 
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countess Matilda, beseeching them to give a 
ebief to the clergy of the holy city, they as- 
eermbled a second time, and drew up letters 
of convocation, pledging all the clergy and 
laity to assemble at Terracina during the 
second week in Lent, to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a pope. 

The meeting was held in the cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Ceesaire: At the open- 
ing of the session, the bishop of Tusculum read 
the decisions of Gregory and Victor for the 
government of the church. Orderisus, the 
abbot of Monte Caasino, the metropolitan of 
Capua, as well as the other prelates and lords 
who had been intimate with these two pon- 
tiffa, confirmed the exactness of these asser- 
tions. It was then decided that the fathers 
should, as usual, pass three days in prayer, 
fasting, and the bestowal of abundant alms, 
to obtain from God a manifestation of his will. 
On the following Sunday, they re-assembled 
anew in the same church, after a secret 
deliberation, the three cardinals who govern- 
ed the council, mounted the tribunal of the 
church, and declared that they had chosen 
Otho sovereign pontiff. í 

All the assistants approves of this choice 
by loud acclamations. The bishop of Albano 
then proclaimed him pope by the name of 
Urban the Second. They clothed him with a 
purple cape, and carried him on to the epis- 
copal seat of Terracina ; after which the holy 
father solemnly celebrated mass at the altar 
of St. Peter. The cardinals afterwards con- 
gratulated themselves on having nominated a 
pope who was as ambitious as his predeces- 
sors, and who laboured ta increase their 
wealth at the same time that he extended the 
temvoral power of the Holy See. ' 

Urban was the, son of the lord of Lageri, 
and was named Eudes, or Otho. He had 
been brought up in the church of Rheims, 
under the direction of St. Bruno, then the 
chancellor of that cathedral. He afterwards 
became himeelf the canon of that metropolis, 
and was ordained archdeacon of Rheims in 
1070. Some time after his promotion, having 
been surprised one night in the cell of a nun, 
he was obliged to retire to the abbey of Cluny, 
where St. Hugh named him prior. Finally, 
Gregory the Seventh, having become pope, 
called him to Rome in order to consecrate him 
bishop of Ostia, in place of a prelate who had 
obtained from Henry the investiture of that 
See. Otho then became the principal confi- 
dant of the policy of Hildebrand. During 
four years he remained attached to the person 
of the pontiff; and it was he who published 
in Germany the last bull of excommunication 
lanched by Gregory agairfet the anti-pope 
Clement and Henry. 

On the day succeeding his election, Urban 
addressed a circular to all the ecclesiastics of 
Italy and Germany, declaring to them, that 
he would follow in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors. He then went to the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, and appointed the monk Gaé- 
tan, deacon, of the Roman church, attaching 
þu e= ktn in the capacity of 2 councillor. 
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This monk afterwards occupied, in his tum, 
the chair of St. Peter by the name of Gelasus 
the Second. 

Induced by the councils of Gaétan, the 
pontiff sent letters to the emperor Alexis 
Comnenus, to endeavour to bring about a re- 
union between the Greek and Latin churches. 
That prince listened favourably to these over- 
tures, and replied to the holy father, that he 
could, however, decide on nothing until he 
had himself come to Constantinople to con- 
voke a general council. But the achism sup- 
ported in Rome by the*anti-pope Guibert, was 
of more importance to Urban, and he was 
compelled to refuse the pacific overtures of 
Comnenus. 

In Germany, Gebehard still laboured with 
the same zeal for the party of the Holy See, 
and drew off to ita large number of schis 
matics. As this prelate was desirous of pur- 
suing the excommunicated vigorously, he 
scrote to the holy father, to obtain from him 
the names of those whom he should signalize 
for.the reprobation of the faithful. Urban 
replied to him: “I place in the first rank of 
the ea maned the heretic Guibert of 
Ravenna, the usurper of the apostolic throne, 
and the king Henry ; then those who sustain 
them ; and finally all the clergy or laity whe 
commune with these two criminals. We do 
not, however, pronounce an anathema espe- 
pecially against all; but we do not admit 
them to our communion without imposing on 
them a penance, which we regulate according 
to the degree of sin, whether these guilty 
ones have acted from ignorance, fear, or ne- 
cessity. We wish to treat with extreme se 
verity those who have voluntarily fallen into 
the abyss. We confirm you,” added the 
pontiff, ‘in the power of governing in our 
stend in Saxony, Germany, and the other 
neighbouring countries, in order that you 
may regulate all ecclesiastical affairs, in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the church.” 

Whilst the pope was pursuing his intrigues 
in Germany, Italy, and even Greece, for the 
purpose of overthrowing Henry from his throne, 
the countess Matilda and Orderisus, the abbot 
of Monte Cassino, corrupted the partizans of 
the anti-pope Guibert, and drove him from 
Rome. br an then re-entered the holy city; 
but, being desirous of strengthening his power 
and preventing the return of his corgpetitor, 
he induced Matilda, who was then forty-three 
years old, to marry the young son of Guelph, 
the duke of Bavaria. The holy father then 
went into Apulia; and, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1089, held a council at Melfi, at which 
eighty Italian prelates and a great many lords, 
among whom was Duke Roger, did homage to 
the pope for all their states. 

he assembly decreed sixteen canons, 
which confirmed the old ordinances in rela- 
tion tó investitures. They were prohibited 
from ordaining a sub-deacon under fourteen 
years of age, a deacon under twenty-four, and 
a priest under thirty. The acephbali or inje- 
pendent clergy, and the vagabond monks, were 
condemned ; lords were permitted to seize 00 
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the concabines of priests and reduce them to 
a state of slavery ; and, finally, prelates were 
prohibited from admitting into the ecclesiasti- 
cal ranks men of a servile condition, and from 
bestow ng on monasteries, without the consent 
of the pape, the tithes or churches which be- 
to laymen. 
enry, informed of the progress which the 

tty of the pope had made in Italy durin 
ig absence, hastened from the interior o 
Germany to destroy the powerful league which 
had been formed againet him. He immedi- 
ately invaded Normandy, ravaged the states 
of Duke Guelph, the husband of the countess 
Matilda, and compelled him to sue for peace. 
But the dauntless countess broke off the ne- 
gotiations, and recommenced the war more 
ot than before. 

On the subject of this war, the infamous re- 
py made by the pope to-Godfrey, bishop of 
ucca, is cited, who consulted him to know 
what penance he was to inZict on priests who 
massacred the excommunicated. ‘Im 
on them a light penance,’’ wrote the holy fa- 
ther, “and one proportioned to the intent 
which presided over the murders, in accord- 
ance with the usage of the Roman church; 
for we do not declare those homicides, who, 
burning with an holy zeal for religion, have 
murdered some excommunicated.” This sys- 
tem of morals was worthy of the confidant 
and successor of Gregory the Seventh. 

Henry, having settled his affairs in Bavaria 
and Saxony, seized on Mantua and marched 
at once on Rome. The Italians, fearful of the 


. Wrath of the prince, hastened to send an em- 


bassy to the anti-pope Clement the Third, 
who remounted the Holy See after an inter- 
— two years. 

rban did not, however, permit himself to 
be depressed by these reverses He became 
bolder than ever; and; not content with fill- 
ing Italy with anathemas, he lanched forth the 
thunders of the Vatican on France, on account 
ofthe marriage of Phillip the First with Ber- 
trade, the third wife of Foulk, count of An- 
jou. Ives of Chartres wished to oppose this 
alliance, but his remonstrances had brought 
on him diagrace from the king, and a violent 
persecution. The pope, informed of this mat- 
les, wrote to the metropolitan of Rheims and 
his suffragans, to reproach them with their 
‘lence on so scandalous a crime. “We order 
you,” added the pope, “to seek out Phillip, 
and to warn him from God and us, that he 
must free himself from so horrible a crime by 
severe penance ; for, if he despises our ad- 
monition, we shall be compelled to employ 
the spiritnal sword against him. Use the 
‘ame threats to him to compel him to set at 
liberty our brother Bishop Ives ; and if he re- 
uses compliance to our wishes, anathematize 
him, close the churches, put his castles and 
his lands under interdict, prohibit hie servants, 

wife, even his children, from holding in- 
tercoarse with him. We must impress such 
lerror on these kings, that they will no more 
dare to seize the persons of ecclesiastics with- 
ut our permission.’’ 
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Whilst the legates of the Holy See were on 
their way to France, Urban formed the 
ject of pushing on the young Conrad to a re- 
volt against King Henry his father. In fact, 
the prinee raised the standard of revolt 
and came to Milan to‘be crowned king of 
Italy by Anselm, the metropolitan of that city. 
The Italians ranged themselves in mass be- 
neath the standard of the young king. Henry 
was constrained to fly before the arms of his 
son, and retired intoGermany. The anti 
was driven from Rome, and Urban established 
himself in the city, without being, however, 
master of all its quarters, the German soldiers 
being able to maintain themselves in the pon- 
tifical palace, and in the upper parts of the 
city. The partizans of Urban could not even 
freely traverse the streets; and Geoffry the 
new abbot of the Trinity of Vendome, having 
come to confer with the holy father, was obli- 
ged to disguise himself as a pilgrim in order 
to avoid the dangers he would have incurred 
without this precaution. 

Geoffry-remained with the pope during all 
Lent in the year 1094, and sent to him a large 
sum of money, whichrhe employed in corrupt- 
ing the troops of Henry. He concerted his 
plans so well, that a few days before Easter, 
the captain, Ferruchio, who commanded the 
guard at the palace of the Lateran, promised tò 
give up to him the tower which commanded 
the castle, if he would give him a thousand 
pounds weight of gold. Urban, who had 
scarcely half the money, immediately called 
together the bishops and cardinals of his party 
to obtain the money froth them ; but none of 
them could afford him the least aid, being, 
like himself, deprived of the revenues of their 
dioceses. His affliction was so great, he could 
not restrain his tears. The abbot Geoffry 
spoke, consoled the pope, and promised him 
that the traitor Ferruchio should be paid. In 
fact, the abbot sold his table equipage, his 
mules, and even his ecclesiastical ornaments. 
The sum was thus made up, and the holy 
father obtained possession of the palace of the 
Lateran. Geoffry was recompensed by being 
allowed to kiss his feet on the day of hiş in- 
stallation, and with the rank of cardinal, with 
the right to tiansmit it to his successors, the 
abbots of Verdcme, who preserved it for more 
than three centuries. 

Letters from Huh, the metropolitan of Ly- 
ons, were then received in Rome, who de- 
clared that he recognized Urban as the lawe. 
ful head of the church, asking for his commu- 
nion, and sweafing eternal hatred against the 
schismatics. The pontiff was so moved b 
these protestations, that he not only admitt 
the prelate to his communion, but even made 
him his legate in France. From that moment 
Hugh became one of the most devoted parti- 
zans of the court of Rome; he renewed the ana- 
thema pronounced against Henry and against 
the anti-pope Clement, and lanched a terrible 
excommunication against Phillip the First, to 
punish him for having married Bertrade during 
the life of Bertha, his first wife. 

The king of France, fearful of the fatal 





conseq sences of the censures of the church, 
hastened to send e ors to the holy 
father, to ask him to take off the excommu- 
nication pronounced against him by the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, promising to put an end to 
his intercourse with’Bertrade; but Ives o 
Chartres having already forewarned the holy 
father, that hie deputation was but a trick and 
artifice on the part of Phillip, the craftiest of 
kings, Urban was unwilling to grant him a 
delay, permitting him, however, to use the 
crown at the festival of the saints. 

In order to understand the meaning of this 
authority, we must know that kings, in solemn 
ceremonials, appeared in public, clothed in 
royal ornaments, in order to impose on the 
stupid crowd, and received their crowns from 
the hands of a bisho , before placing it on 
their heads. Ives of Chartres, relates that 
the crown was presented to Phillip on Easter 
day, by the metropolitan of Tours, and on the 
day of Pentecost by a bishop of Belgium. 
This ceremony had no connection with that of 
consecration, which was only practised once, 
namely, at the commencement of each reign. 

Urban at last consolidated hie authority in 
Rome, and his partizans became so numerous 
that he could traverse Italy without fearing 
the faction of the emperor Henry, and the 
anti-pope Clement. He then went to Pla- 
cenza in Lombardy, at which place he con- 
vened a council, in order to render justice to 
the empress Adelaide. More than two hun- 
dred bishops of Burgundy, Germany, Bavaria, 

Saxony, assembled in this gity; they 
were followed by four thousand clergymen, 
and at least thirty thousand laymen. As there 
was no church large enough to hold euch a 
multitude, they assembled in the open coun- 
try without the walls. The unfortunate queen 
appeared as a suppliant before the council, 
and related the violences which had been com- 
mitted — her.: They excited the indig- 
nation of the assembly, and determined many 
schismatics, who had until this time supported 
Henry, to leave his party and range them- 
selves on the side of the pope. 

The condemnation of the errors of Berenger, 
in régard to the eucharist, was renewed in 
this council, and it was declared in formal 
terms, that the bread and wine after the con- 
eecration were changed, not only in spirit but 
in essence, and became the actual body and 
blood of Christ. Strange aberration of the 
human mind! A contradictory opinion will 
afterwards prevail, and another pope, also 

residing over a council, will &eclare that the 
bread and wine after being consecrated by a 
priest, are changed in spirit and not in essence 
and do not really become the body and bl 
of Jesus Christ ! 

The fathers condemned the heresy of the 
Nicolaites, that is of priests who maintained, 
talying on the authonity of the gospel and the 
canons, that they were not obliged to preserve 
continence. They prohibited all clergymen 
stained with this error, from exercising ecole- 
siastical functions, and the people from aseist- 
ing at divine service, when performed by theso 
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heretics ; they then confirmed all the decrees 
previously made in regard to simony, in ordet 
to prevent priests from exacting any pay for 
administering the holy anction, baptism and 
funeral rites; and finally they declared the 
ordinations made by the anti-pope Clement 
the Third, and by the other intrusive or ex- 
communicated bishops, null and void. 

After the termination of the council, the 
pontiff went to Cremona to confer with Con 
rad on their political interests. The prince 
came to meet the holy father a mile from the 
city, and led his horse by the bridle as far as 
the palace ; he then took an oath of fidelity 
and obedience to Urban, promising on the 
Gospels and the crose $ preserve the life, 
members, and dignity of the sovereign pontif. 
Urban in tum, declared him the son of the 
Roman church, and promised him his aid and 
council to maintain him on the throne of -i 

The affairs of Lombardy were scarcely 
settled, when the holy father received letters 
from Anselm, the metropolitan of Canterbury, 
who informed him that England and King 
William the Red, recognized ka as the law- 
ful pope, and rejected his competitor Clement. 
In the joy which this news caused him, Urban 
immediately nominated legates for Great Br 
lain, in order to’send the pallium to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to compliment the 
English monarch. He then took his way 
towards France, went up the Rhine as high as 
Valence, and from that city went to Puy-en- 
Velay, where he celebrated the festival of the 
Assumption of Our Lady, and where he pub 
lished the Bull which convoked the celebr- 
ted council of Clermont. ` ~ 

Whilst waiting for the opening of the ses- 
sion, the holy father visited Cluny, near w 
Macon, where he had been a monk. He cos- 
secrated the grand altar of the new church of 
the monastery: and on the eame day caused 
three other altars to be dedicated by Hugh, the 
metropolitan of Lyons, Daibert of Pisa, and 
Bruno, bishop of Seigni. After the ceremony. 
Urban delivered the following discourse to the 
monks in the presence of the bebop cat- 
dinals: “Our predecessors, my brethren, have 
particularly loved and protected thia abbey, 
and they have done so justly, since the pious 
duke William, its founder, was unwilling thet 
it should have any protectors after God, bet 
St. Peter and his successors. I am by the 
will of Providence, of this number ; but none 


„of those who have preceded me on the apos- 


tolic chair, has honoured this place by his 
presence. Christ has doubtless reserved this 
race for me, because my youth flowed by 12 
this eolitude, and I have returned to the cell 
in which I prayed when a child, and I avor 
that the wish to again see it is the first and 

rincipal cause of my journey to France...” 


he pope granted a territorial privilege © | 


Cluny : and he himself marked out the bounds 
withm‘which it was prohibited to exerci 
violence, pillage, capture, or mutilation. He 
then went to the council of Clermont, wher 
he found already assembled, four hundred 
prelates who bore the cross, and thirteen me 
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irepolitans, as well as a great number of lords 
ant monks. 

The first sitting was held on the 18th of 
November, 1095. They first confirmed all 
the decrees which the pope had made in the 
— of Melfi, Beneventum, Troyes, and 
lacenza, After which they renewed the 
prohibition of the usurpation of the property 


of ecclésiastics at their death; they decided | pope 


that their wealth should be reserved for the 
successors in their dignities, or be distributed 
in pious works, as was provided: for in their 
last wills. They also prohibited a clergyman, 
who had not been a deacon, from being chosen 
archdeacon, nor who had not been a priest, 
an archpriest, and from elevating to the epis- 
copate those who had not been deacons. 
hey also established as a rule, that curates 

could never have two prebends in two differ- 
eat churches, nor two dignities in the same 
church; they decreed that no one could take 
the communion without receiving separately 
the eucharist under the two kinds, bread and 
wine; and, finally, the truce of God was con- 
fimed to be maintained from the beginning 
of Advent to the Octave of the Epiphany, 
from Septuagisima to the Octave of Pentecost, 
and for the rest of the year during Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, in each week; 
twas declared to exist for ever for priests and 
monks, and for three consecutive years for far- 
mers and merchants, on account of the dearth 
of provisions. Urban then declared “the 
king of France excommunicated, as well as 
all those who shall call him king, or who 
aey him while he remains in his shame- 
ul sin. 

_ Bat the most remarkable of all the proceed- 
ings of this council, and that whose conse- 
quences were the most baneful for the nation, 
was undoubtedly the publication of the first 
crusade. Before investigating the secret po- 
licy of the popes, which excited the fanati- 
cism of the people, and urged them on to 
these extravagant expeditions, in which mil- 
lons of men perished, we must go back to 
the first cause of the crusades in order to re- 
mark their absurdity. ; 

Among the plgnms who, about the year 
1093, undertook the journey to the Holy Land, 
was a monk, a Frenchman by birth, born in 
the city of Amiens, in Picardy, named Peter 
the Hermit. This monk, during his sojourn at 
Jerusalem, paid several visits to the patriarch 
of that city, who gave him an exaggerated 
account of the evils under which the Christians 
of Judea laboured from the sway of the Mus- 
sulmen. Peter, ambitious like all other monks, 
seized with avidity on the opportunity which 
offered itself to him, of acquiring a certain 
kind of irgportance, and promised the patri 
arch to ask aid from the pope against the 
infidels, 

On his return to [taly, he presented himself 
at the court of Rome, which he found fully 
disposed to second his views, not from zeal for 
religion, but from secret motives of policy, 
as Urban already well knew all the advan- 
tages he could derive from an expedition, 
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which was to take the lords from their do- 
mains, and leave the population to thediscre- 
tion of the priests. 

One historian, Jovian, affirms that Peter 
was not a hermit; that he never was at Jer 
salem, and, that he was in the whole matter 
but an agent of the Holy See, charged with 
the successful issne of the knaveries of the 
. “He received,” adds he, “a la 
amount of gold, for playing the part which he 
did in the end, and for depicting, in emphatic 
terms, the piteous state, in order to on away 
senseless persons to the conquest of this land 


of Canaan, which, for three hundred years, 
was constantly watered by the blood of fanati 
cal crusaders.” 

Christianity was then extinguished in the 
East; the Muasulmen had already conquered 
the greater part of Asia Minor; they attacked 
the pilgrims, took from them presents destined 
for the holy sepulchre, and constrained them 
to pay a ransom to redeem themselves ftom 
slavery. On the. other hand, Alexis Comne- 
nus, seeing his capital threatened by the infi- 
dels, had sent cia baasai lor to Europe, ‘implo- 
ring the aid of the French, Germans, and 
English; but his entreaties had been treated 
with contempt, and the people oi the West 
refused to combat for the cowardly Comnenus. 
The wily Greek then turned to the Holy See, 
and bound himself by an oath to recognize 
Urban as universal bishop, and to submit all 
the churches of his empire to him, if he should 
determine the princes of the West to make 
an irruption into the East. The bargain was 
concluded, and the intervention of Peter the 
Hermit, or rather the intrigues of the politic 
Urban, led to the council of Clermont. 

We cite as a model of furious eloquence 
and sublime hypocrisy, the harangue of the 
holy father on this memorable cirtumstance. 

“We are, beyond doubt, happy to see our 
presence excite acclamations in this great and 
illustrious assembly; but we cannot conceal 
beneath the appearances of deceitful joy, the 
marks of profound sadness; and your hearts 
will see in bitterness, and your eyes will shed 
torrents of tears, when you regard with me, 
my brethren, the misfortunes of Christianity, 
and our negligence of the faithful of the East. 

“Thanks be to God, we have almost entirely 
extirpated the heresy which desolated the 
Western church; we have exterminated ob- 
atinate schismatics by fire or sword ; we have 
reformed the abuses gnd augmented the do- 
mains and riches of the Holy See. Notwith- 
standing this success our soul remains plunged 
in sadness, and we declare to you that we 
will taste of no repose until the implacable 
enemies of the Christian name shall be driven 
from the holy land, which they outrage by 
their impious and sacrilegious conduct. 

“Yes, dear brethren, Jerusalem, the city 
of God, that heritage of Christ, which has 
been bequeathed to us by the Saviour, that 
venerated. land, in which all the divine myste- 
ties have been accomplished, has been for 
several centuries in the sacrilegious hands of 
the Saracens and Turks, who triumph ‘oves 





God himself. Who can tell the horrible pro- 
fanations which they commit in these holy 

laces? They have overthrown the altars, 

roken the crosses, destroyed the churches ; 
and if in their rage they havespared the churc 
of St. Sepulchre, it was only from a sentiment 
of avarice, for they have specalated on the 
devotion of the faithful, who go from all parts 
‘of the world to the divine tomb. They exact 
a ransom from pilgrims to permit them to 
pera into the boly places; they then 

espoil them, when they permit to go away, 
and even attack them when they regain their 
vessels ; in order to eeize on their persons and 
reduce them to the harshest slavery. 

“And we, children of Christ, contemplate 
the massacre of our brethren coldly and with- 
out — ; we appear indifferent to out- 
rages which the barbarians commit on God ; 
we abandon quietly to them an heritage which 
belongs to us alone; we allow them peace- 
falty to enjoy a conquest which is the shame 
of all Christendom, and we remain their tribu- 
taries without daring to claim our rights by 
force of arms. 

“Christians, however, do not ‘shun battle, 
since almost all Europe is almost constant] 
at war; but the swords which should extermi- 
nate the enemies of Christ are drawn against 
himself and strike his sacred members. How 
long will you leave the Muasulmen masters 
of the East? Arise from your lethargy, which 
has destroyed our holy — A single 
one of our armies could easily triumph over 
the infidel; but our quarrels and intestine 
wars ey ee us and add strength 
to our foes. hat great things we could ac- 
complish if the princes of the West were not 
obliged to keep their troops about them in 
order to defend them from the attacks of their 
neighbours, and if the Spirit of God would 
unite our efforts in so beautiful an enterprise! 
We hope that he will lend eloquence to our 
words, and will descend into your hearts that 
you may comprehend this important truth. 

“We have chosen from preference this 
most Christian kingdom to give an example to 
other people, because we recollect that it was 
your ancestors, the Franks, who exhibited so 

ta zeal for religion, and because we hoped 
you would reply to the voice of God and draw 
. all Europe in your steps. The people of the 
Gauls have already been formidable adversa- 
ries to the Huns, the African Moors and the 
Arabs; already under the leading of Charles 
Martel and of Charlemagne, have they exter- 
minated armies of infidela more numerous 
than the sands of the sea; now your legions 
will be still more terrible, your victories more 
brilliant, because you will combat under the 
standard of the God of armies, who sends you 
to conquer the heritage of his Son, and who 
orders you to drive the infidels from the holy 
sepulchre. : 

«Follow, intrepid Franks, the chief who 
calls you to the succour of re igion, to the suc- 
cour of your brethren of the East, to the suc- 
cour of Christ himself! See that divine Saviour 
who sallied forth victorious over the world, 


- œ so 
x ad 
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death, and hell ; he is now a slave to the Sars. 
cens; he presents to his cross; he gives 
it to you as the sacred emblem under which 
you are to conquer his enemies and acquire 
eternal glory. Do not forget that God, by my 
mouth, — you the victory and abandons 
to you the rich pore of the infidels. Those 
who ehall shed their blood in this sacred war, 
shall receive the ineffable crown of martyr: 
dom ; if, however, fear of death....” Ur 
ban was about to continue, when he was in 
terrupted by a general uproar; the assistants 
shed tears, struck their breasts, raised their 
eyes and hands to heaven, all exclaiming to- 
gether, “Let us march, God wills it! God 
wills it!” 

The popf taking advantage of this emotic 
rose from his throne, extended his hand as: 
to demand silence, and added, “ What more 
magnificent expression of the divine will can 
there be than these simple wards, ‘God wills 
it,’ issuing simultaneously from every mouth. 
Dear children, you have followed the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and we receive this 
revelation as an oracle which guarantees the 
success of a war which God himself comes te 
declare. Let this sublime expression be the 
device of the army ; let us engrave it on ovr 
standards ahd our breasts, that it may become 
the cry of soldiers and chiefs in combat. Yes, 
God wills it! Let us march to theholy sepul- 
chre ; let us go to deliver Christ, and until the 
blessed day on which we restore him to liberty, 
let us carry like him, on our right shoulders, 
the holy cross, on which he expired to snatch 
us from the slavery of sin.” 

The holy father then declared, that the truce 
of God decreed by the council should last for 
the Crusaders during the whole expedition, 
and that before their retam from the Holy 
Land they should not be attacked either in 
goods or person; he freed them from all the 
penalties against them, and ited to them 
unlimited indulgences for all the robbenes 
and murders they had committed. He ap 
pointed as apostolic legate of the crusade, 
Aymar de Monteil, bishop of Puy, a prelate 
of consummate prudence, of berdic couraze. 
and who had made the fervéur of his zeal 
conspicuous by being the first of all in the 
council to ask for the cross, and permission 10 
devote himself to the service of Christianity. 
Finally, the pontiff, on dirmissing the ass" 
bly, ordered all ecclesiastics every where to 
reach the crusade for the deliverance of 
esus Christ. , 

Urban ‘thus concealing his ambitious views 
beneath the veil of religion, excited the fanai- 
cism of the people of the West, and promptly 
brought together an army of six hundred thou- 
sand foot and one hundred thousmmd horse- 
men. “Then,” says Bsovius, “men went i 
crowds, without distinction of age or condi 
tion, after the princes who departed on the crt- 
sade; women even exhibited an ardour sho- 
gether martial, and an Amazonian intrepidity ; 
miracles were not wanting to the priests in 
order to deceive the simplicity of the faithful, 
to urge them into the Levant, where they die! 
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by thousands, through famine or the pesti- 
lence.” Tius period, adds the historian, has 
been more fertile in superstitions than any 
other; but independently of the religious 
motives which led so many men of honest 
faith, he greatest part of the Croises only 
went into Asia from love of pillage, and be- 
cause there was nothing. more to pillage in 
their own country. 

Albert aleo affi that these bands of 
Croises were composed of perjurers, adulter- 
ers, incestuous persons, thieves, and assas- 
sins; and that with them pillage was the true 
end of this holy expedition. William of 
Tyre, the monk Guibert and the Jesuit Maim- 
burg avow that they resembled an army of 
brigands. Finally, Bayle exclaims: ‘ Who 
will dare maintain that these monsters, who 
exhibited so much ardour for the Holy Land, 
were the flower of Christendom? Could those 
wretches who abandoned their country, their 
wives and their children, to and fight 
wpinst the infidels, be called the soldiers of 

nst? No, for those hypocrites who pre- 
tended to see angels and saints at the head of 


_ their armies, were but pillagers and assassins ; 
' they violated women, deflowered young girls, 


and murdered those who granted them hos- 
tality. The cruelty and depravity of those 

rbarians were so great, that the Christians 
of Asia whom they went to succour, evinced 
more fear at their approach than at the arri- 
val of Turks and Saracens. The crusades 
are assuredly the most hideous pages of the 
history of Christianity. .. P? 

Whilst the emissaries of the Holy See were 
traversing all Christian kingdoms, preaching 
the crusade, the pope was traversing France, 
assembling councils, selling privileges, dis- 
tnbating indulgences, and promising the 
honours of martyrdom to all the faithful. 
Finally, he fixed the period of departure for 
Jerusalem, on the day of the Assumption in 

same year, 1086. 

Urban then came to Tours; he catechized 
the people on the banks of the Loire, in the 

esence of a great number of bishops and 

tds, among whom was Foulk, count of 
Anjou. He also held a council of the bishops 
of the province, and dismissed them on the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, after a solemn proces- 
sion, in which he appeared in a crown of 
thorns, according to the custom at Rome. In 
this ceremony, the count of Anjou received 
the golden rose which the popes were accus- 
Womed to bless on that day. No trace of this 
Practice is found previous to that century. It 
consisted in consecrating a rose which was 
fall of musk and balm, and offering it after 
the ceremony to a prince or lord whom the 
Holy See wished to honour. The pontiff also 
visited Poictiers, Saintes, Bordeaux, Maguel- 

ne and Nismes, where he also convoked a 
council. 

Finally, the day of departure for the holy 

nd having arrived, the armies of the Croises 

to move on all pointe; the first troop 
was commanded b alter the Penniless, 
whose surname sufficiently informs us of the 

Vox. I, 2Y l 
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true motive of his ardour for the crusade. He 
departed on the 8th of March, 1096, with a 
multitude of persons clothed in and on 
foot like himself. an took the route thr 
Germany and stopped at Mayence and 
logne. “They there committed so many hor- 
rors and atrocities,” says the monk Guibert, 
“that the citizens barricaded themseives in 
their houses to escape from the barbarity of 
these monsters. Mothers become furious, 
murdered the infants whom they nourished ; 
husbands poinarded their wives, and young 

ple put themselves to death, to avoid fall- 


ing into the hands of those merciless fanatics. 


who bore the cross on the shoulder.” 

These first bands were follawed by forty 
thousand vagabonds, led by Peter the at 
and recruited in France or on the borders o 
Germany. A monk, named Gondescale, went 


by the way of Hungary, having as his train 
an army ot fifteen thousand pillagers. They 
committed so many atrocities by the way, 


that the exasperated inhabitants rose in mass 
and massacred them to the last man. Bat 
this gallant nation was soon exterminated by 
two hundred thousand bandits, who fell upon 
its cities and plains. 

Urban returned to Italy, escorted by at 
of French Croises, who had at their 
Robert, duke of Normandy, and Stephen, 
count of Blois. By their aid the pontiff en- 
tered Rome in triumph, and drove the partie 
zans of the anti-pope Guibert from the fort- 
resses which they occupied, excepting the 
castle of San Angelo, which remained alone 
in the power of the enemy. On the other 
hand, the troops of the countess Matilda 
drove the army of Henry out of Lombardy, 
and forced it to fall back on Germany. 

Whilst the pope was thus labouring to con- 
solidate his sway in Italy, the crusaders em- 
barked for Constantinople. The ambitious 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, duke of 
Apulia, cherished the hope of conquering for 
himself the Greek empire, and of avali 
himself of the crusades to adure his entry 
into Constantinople. He asked permission 
from the emperor Alexis for seven thousand 
Knights to cross his states. Urban was charged 
by the prince with the — but the 
emperor who had already been informed of 
the acts of brigandage committed by the 
Croises on their route, and of the plans of the 
ambitious Bohemond, a crafty, implacable, 
and hypocritical man, conducted himself so 
prudently in his intercourse with them, that 
the leaders of the Western Christians found if 
— to favour the designs of Bohemond. 

efore the arrival of the troops, Alexis was 

careful to send -officers who established im- 
mense markets.and furnished an abundance 
of provisions to the soldiery to prevent their 
pillaging. He attached to every corps, inter 
preters who understood the Roman tongue, 
which was then beginning to become the 
common eof the Gauls ; he instructed 
them to put an end to any differences which 
might break out between the Franks and the 
Greek population, in the express recom 


eo 





mendation not to spare money, to place all 
hie ships at the disposal of the crusaders, and 
to heap great marks of honour on all the lea- 


ders. 


Notwithstanding all these wise precautions, 
the crusaders sacked the environs of Constan- 


tinople, burned the dwellings, massacred the 
cultivators, forced the convents of the nuns, 
and, in their thirst for 


to the Jews. 


Anna Comnena, the daughter of the em- 
peror, relates, that Peter the Hermit was one 
of the most cruel and rapaciousof the leaders 
” adds the his- 
torianess, “committed such frightful atroci- 


of the crusade. “His soldie 
ties in the environs of Nice, that the other 
crusaders were indignant at them. ‘They 
cut children to pieces to eat them in stews; 
thev placed them on spits and roasted them 
alive; they forced the mothers of these vic- 
tims to drink the blood which flowed from 
their bodies; they assuaged their brutality on 
these unfortunate females and then murdered 
them. Finally, they outraged nature with 
oung people, and then hung them up by the 
ir, or the beard, and amused themselves 
with cutting off their arms or their legs by a 
single blow of the eword..... 1 

Several French lords, eaten up by ambition, 
joined the army of the cru 
of placing a royal crown on their brow, and 
eoncealed their projects under an hypocritical 
mask. Anna Comnena thus expresses her- 
self concerning them. 

. “Hugh the Great, the brother of the king 
of France, was very proud of his birth; before 
his departure, he wrote to the emperor Alexis, 
‘Prince, you are invited to come with pomp 
and magnificence to meet me; for know, that 
I am tæ king of kinga, and the greatest prince 
under heaven.’ Our skilful emperor, after 
having read this letter, sent orders to John 

the son of Isaac, the governor of Durazzo, and 
to Nicholas Maurocatocalan, who commanded 
the fleet to watch, in order to apprize him of 
the arrival of the French prince. 

As soon as Hugh reached Lombardy, he 
gent to Durazzo twenty-four embassadurs, 
covered with cuirasses and cuisses of gold, to 
prepare lodgings for his train. They said to 
the governor, “ Know, duke, that our master, 
Hugh tho Great, is about to arrive in this city, 
having taken the standard of St. Peter at 
Rome. He is the generalissimo of the army 
of the Franks; prepare, then, to receive him 
in a manner suitable to his dignity, and to 
render him the honours he deserves, or you 
will have to dread the power of his arms.’ 

` Such were the soldiers and leaders whom 
the policy of Rome pushed into the East. This 
war of extermination was only profitable to 
the Holy See and the clergy, who took under 
their protection the domains of the crusaders, 
and seized on their revenues in their capacity 
of tutors or curators of the widows, pupils and 
minors. - The Jesuit Maimburg, - 

devoted to the court of Rome, 

ever, that itaugmer’ * ~~ ~~ “alt 
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illage, tore even the 
leaden roots from the c urches to sell them 


ers, in hopes 
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by the spoils of the crusaders. He relates 
that Godfrey of Bouillon, pledged all his patn- 
mony in order to obtain the sums necessary to 
equip the troops whom he led to the Holy 
Land. ‘He sold,’ adds the historian, “hus 
countships of Bouillon and Ardennes to Av- 
bert, bishop of Liege, whose successors re- 
mained possessors of them. Richer, biehop 
of Verdun, also availed himself of the crusades 
to purchase the city and castle of Stenay, 
sik their dependencies and all the other do- 
mains which the brother of Godfrey surrenm 
dered to that lord. Thus, whilst secular 
princes were impoverishing themselves to 
serve Christ, churchmen took advantage of 
the religious enthusiasm to eurich themselves 
with their spoils..... s 

An incredible number of crusaders perished 
miserably in Palestine, or were massacred by 
the infidel; some bodies of them, better dis- 
ciplined, or better led, alone arrıved at Jeru- 
salem, on which they seized, after having 
suffered all the horrors of pestilence and fa- 
mine. i 

Urban continued his intrigues in Italy, pus 
ed on Roger, duke of Apulia, the son o! Robert 
Guiscard, into a war with his uncle Roget, 
duke of Calabria and count of Sicily ; he even 
came beneath the walls of Capua to confer 
with him on the means of assuring their sway 
forever in the peninsula ; but on the news that 
their enemy was at Salerno with imposirg 
forces, he betrayed. his new ally, and madea 
treaty with the count of Sicily, whom heap 

inted legate of the Holy See, although he 
was a layman. This remarkable act conferred 
on Roger and his successors a kind of royal 
theocracy over Sicily; the following is its 
tenor :—*‘‘ Count, in gratitude for the services 


ou have rendered the church by your valour- 


in extending the sway of the popes over the 
land taken from the Sarona, and particular- 
ly to recompense the devotion which you 
have always manifested to the Holy See, we 
give to you and your heirs, the power oi gò 
verning, in the name of St. Peter, the spiritual 
and temporal affairs of Sicily.” One author 
alone, Hamelot de la Houssaye, has maintained 
that this decretal is apochryphal ; but all other 
historians, and among them, monks and 


priests, have recognized its authenticity, and 


relate that it was subscribed by Urban the 
Second, on the 5th of July, 1098, in the city 
of Salerno. 

Thug, an infallible pope declared that it was 
not necessary to be an ecclesiastic in order to 
have the right of governing the churches of a 
kingdom, and of representing the Holy See: 
that is to say, of ordaining bishops, presiding 
over councils, anathematizing priests, and re- 
ceiving the offerings and tithes which super 
stition wrenches from ignorant and credalous 

ople. A pontiff has thus sanctioned the here- 

itary transmission of this unlimited power, 
and as the states of Sicily do not recognize 
the Salic law, he has given to females the 
tht to be at once queens and popes ; and the 
wntestable proof that this nght was conse- 

ed by Urban is, that the ancient manu- 
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ecripts of the sixteenth century recognize Jane 
the Simple by the title of most blessed, and 
most sanctified holy father. “During this 
— says Sismondi, “there were four 
pontifis and jour sacred colleges in Christen- 
dom. One pope was seated at Rome, another 
at Constantinople, a popess in Sicily, and a 
popess in England.” 

Whilst the holy father was at Salerno, the 
faction of Guibert rose up again in Rome, 
and was soon sufficiently powerful openly to 
hold a council, at which eight cardinals, four 
bishops, six priests, and a great number of 
deacons and monks assisted. Urban was so- 
lemnly anathematized by the fathers, who 
made this decree : “ We are unwilling to leave 
the faithful in ignorance, that we have assem- 
bled in council to destroy the heresies intro- 
duced into the church by the monk Hilde- 
brand and the imitators of his policy. We 
a publish the condemnation of 
Pope Urban, and of all who recognize him. 
We, however, permit the guilty to plead their 
cause before ub, promising them, even though 
they ehould be condemned, entire safety for 
their persons until the festival of AJl Saints, 
because we do not thirst for blood, and sin- 
cerely desire peace, truth, and unity in the 
church? This was the last effort of the party 
of the anti-pope. Urban, on his retum, dis- 
persed his enemies. 

During the following year, the pontiff con- 
vened a general aynod in the church of the 
Lateran, to the canonization of St. Nicholas 
Peregrini. One might be surprised to find 
saints in this age of corruption; but if we 
study the history of the church, we will dis- 
cover that saints, like miracles, have been 
most numerous in proportion as ignorance and 
superstition have been most profound. Bi- 
zancis, the metropolitan of Trany, presented 
to the fathers, according to custom, the rela- 
tion of the pions acts and prodigies performed 
by Nicholas Peregrini, and the made 
the following decree : “‘ We place in the cata- 
logue of saints the venerable Nicholas, sur- 
named Peregrini, and we order that he be 
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honoured by the church.” By virtue of this 
decision, the Archbishop Bizancus erected a 
church in honour of the new saint, and sold 
his relics to a community of monks, who ex- 
posed them to the veneration of the faithful 
and made use of them to extort offerings a 

money from devotees. 

The assembly then received a deputation 
of monks from the ab¥ey of Molesme, who 
came to accuse Robert, their abbot, of having 
ubandoned them in order to retire with some 
fanatics to a place called Cisterium in Latin, 
and Citeaux in the Roman tongue, which was 
five leagues from Dijon, which was a desert 
covered with woods and rocks. They had 
commenced clearing it, having dug out some 
cells in a rock, and having then built some 
others with branches of trees, covered with 
thatch. Robert gradually increased the num- 
ber of his monks; and, authorized by Endes 
of Burgundy and the archbishop of Lyons, he 
built a church, which was solemnly conse- 
crated on Palm Sunday, in the.year 1099, the 
day of St. Benedict. Such was the foundation 
of the celebrated abbey of Citeaux. 

The monks of Molesme claimed their holy 
abbot, whose absence caused notable preju- 
dice to their convent; and they obtaiped a 
decree which declared Robert deprived of his 
title of abbot, if he refused to return to his 
old monastery. Robert consequently returned 
to Molesme, and the new monks of Citeaux 
were compelled to proceed to an election to 
replace him. 

After the termination of this council, chro- 
nicles make no further mention of the acts of 
Urban. We only know that he died on the 
29th of July, 1099. \ 

Pride, avarice, ambition and hypocrisy form- 
ed the character of -Urban. He walked in 
the footsteps of Hildebrand; and, alıihough he 
did not poren the energy and talents of 

n 


that monk, he knew how, however, by means 
of a perfidious policy, to re-establish the 
authority of the Holy See, which the pride 


of Gregory the Seventh had strongly compro- 
mised. 
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* THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


PASCAL THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIFTH POPE: 


Character of the twelfth century—The origin of Pascal—Election of a ey ee of the 

.  erusaders—Consequences of the schism caused by the anti-pope Gutbert and the emperor Henry 

` —Quarrel about the investitures—Councils of Poictiers and Rome—Letter of the pope to.the 

metropolitan of Guesne—New council at Rome—The countess Matilda renews the act of do- 

nation of her property to the Holy See—Reply of Ives of Chartres to the complaints made 

against him—Revolt of young Henry against his father—Henry the Fourth makes his sub- 

mission to the Holy See—Infamous letter of the popede Reply of the clergy of Liege—Prepa 

rations for anew crusade—The pontiff goes to France—The Eastern — between 

the pope and king of Germany—The ts made prisoner—Revolt of the Romans—Pascal 

grants the investitures—He ts set at liberty—Coronation of the emperor—The ope is accused 

of heresy—He wishes to renounce the tificate—Councils of the Lateran, of ¢ eperan, and 

of Beauvais—New sedttions against t pe —The emperor enters Rome at the of an 
army—The pope flies—His death—His character. 


Tue history of the church in the twelfth} ‘Look also at those monks! Knavery and 
century affords a long train of horrible crimes ; hypocrisy shelter themselves beneath their 
and infamous corruptions. Cardinal Baronius | cowls ; the frock covers every vice: gorman- 
the zealous defender of the popes himself dizing, cupidity, avarice, luxury, and ee. 
avows, that it appeared as if antichrist then | Examine also those convents of nuns. 

verned Chrisiendom. St. Bernard, who | Beast has made his bed in those dormitories, 
ived in these deplorable times, wrote to Gan- ! all of whose couches are defiled by the most 
frid: “Having had for some days the happi- | horrid debauchery. These abominable girls 
ness of seeing the pious Nobert, and of no longer choose the Virgin for their model; 
listening to some words from his mouth, I they take Phryna and Messalina; .they no 
asked him what were his thoughts with re- longer prostrate themselves before Christ, but 
gard to antichrist. He replied to me that this before an idol of Priapus. The reign of God 

neration would certainly be exterminated has finished, and that of antichrist has com- 

y the enemy of God and of men; for his 'menced; a new law has replaced the old; 
reign had commenced.” | scholastic theology has sallied from the depths 

ernard de Morlaix, a monk of Cluny, of hell to strangle religion; finally, there are 
their contemporary, also wrote: “The golden | no longer morality, tenets, nor worships—and 
ages are pust; pure soulsexist no longer; we|lo! the last times announced in the Apoca- 
live in the last times; fraud, impurity, rapine, | lypse have come! . .”? 
schisms, quarrels, wars, treasons, incests, and' Pascal the Second was worthy to occupy 
murders, desolate the church. Rome is the the apostolic throne at this deplorable pe 
impure city of the hunter Nimrod ; piety and riod. Before he was pope, he was called 
religion have deserted its walls. Alas! the ' Rainerius, or Regnerus. Italy was his coun- 
ntiff, or rather the king, of this odious ‘try, and his father dwelt at Bleda, in Tus 
bylon, tramples under foot the Gospels and | cany, eight leagues from Rome. In his child 
Christ, and cafises himself to be adored asa hood he had been sent to the abbey of | 
Jod.” | Cluny, to be instructed in the sacred Scnp- | 

Finally, Honorius, the priest of Antron, ex-{tures, where he afterwards embraced the 
oressed himself with still more energy con- | ecclesiastical state. At the age of twenty 
yerning the clergy. “Behold,” cried he, | he was sent by his community to Rome, te 
these bishops and cardinals of Rome! these | treat of an important matter with the pope 
worthy ministers who surround the throne of | Gregory the Seventh, who was then reigning, 
the Beast! They are constantly occupied | surprised at the address and tenacity of the 
with new iniquities, and never cease commit- | young monk, wished to retain him at his 
ting crimes. Not only do these wretches | court, and attached him to his person in the 
abandon themselves to all kinds of depravity | capacity of scribe. Some time afterwards, 
with young deacons, but they even wish to {he ordained him a cardinal priest ; and finally 
oblige the clergy of the provinces to imitate | the young Rainerius became abbot of &. 
them. Thus, m all the churches, the priests | Paul’s during the pontificate of Urban the 
neglect divine service, soil the priesthood by | Second. : 
their impurities; deive the people by their; After the death of that pope, the cardinal 
hypocrisy ; deny God by their works; render | bishops, other ecclesiastics and notables o 
themselves the scandal of nations, and forge , the city, having assembled in the church of - 
a chain of iniquities to bind men. These are | St. Clement, to proceed to a new election, 
the blind who precipitate themselves into the | chose the cardinal Rainerius unanimously. 
cater and drag with them the simple ones | The latter, in accordance with the custom of — 
who follow them. the successors of the apostle, immedia‘ely | 
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' escaped from the charch, in order to be 
brought back in triumph to the assembly. 
The prothonotary of St. Peter cried out three 
times—“ Pascal is pope !”’ and the assistants 
ied by the same acclamations. They 
then clothed him with a scarlet cape and the 
tiara, and conducted him on horseback to the 
southern door of the,palace of the Lateran. 

He then dismounted, walked up the steps 
of the porch, and entered the saloon in which 
were the two —— A girdle was 
then fastened round him, to which were at- 
tached seven keys and seven seals, which 
indicated the seven spiritual gifts, by which 
the pope could bind or loose in heaven. He 
was then placed alternately, and half reclin- 
ing, on each of the seats; and when all the 
proofs were gone through, the pastoral baton 
was given to him, and fe took possession of 
the apostolic throne. On the next day, Pascal 
was consecrated by Otho, bishop of Ostia, as- 
usted by four prelates. 

Berthold affirme, that his election was mi- 
raculous and divine, and that it was revealed 
ia several visions to a large number of ecele- 
sastics and monks. Some months after his 
election, the holy father received a letter from 
Palestine; which was addreesed to all the 
Rithfal, and in which the erusaders gave a 
detailed recital of their conquests, from the 
capture of Nice to that of Jerusalem. Pascal 
wrote them a long letter, in which he dwelt 
principally on the discovery of the holy lance 
which had pierced the Saviour, and which 
was miraculously found at the siege of An- 
tech. He claimed from their piety the gift of 
everal very precious relics, and of a great part 
of the true cross which had been disinterred 
at Jerusalem. He aleo advised them of the 
departure of his legate, Maurice, bishop of 
Porto, who was about to rejoin them, fortified 
with the necessary powers to regulate the in- 
erests of the Holy See in the churches which 
bad been conquered by the infidel. 

_From the very commencement of his pon- 
tiicate, Pascal continued the policy of his 
ecessors, and pursued Henry the Fourth, 
of Germany, and the anti-pope Guibert, 
who was the creature of that monarch. He 
did this the more succesefully, as he was sus- 
tuned by Count Roger, who sent him seven 
thousand ounces of gold and a well disciplined 
amy, in exchange for the spiritual and tem- 
poral sovereignty of Sicily. 

The anti-pope was soon besieged in the 
city of Adbano, his residence, and he was 
about falling into the hands of his competitor, 
hen he was enabled to escape; bat in his 
fight the unfortunate Guibert was poisoned 
ge of his domestics, gained by the gold 


The death of Guibert could not, however, 
subdue the schismatics, and they chose a new 
pootiff named Albert. But treason still came 
tothe aid of Pascal. The anti-pope was seized 
o the very day of his election and confined 
tu the dungeons of the monastery of St. Law- 
rence. — nominatod the priest Theo- 
doric to replace Albert. Three months after 


his consecration, the new anti-pope was also 
carried off by the agents of the Holy See, and 
confined in the abbey of Lava. The obstinate 
schismatics then chose the priest Maginul 
who was enabled to maintain himself for some 
days. Pascal drove him from Rome, and the 
unfortunate man died in exile. 

Peace at last seemed restored to the church 
and Italy, under the government of rad, 
when death suddenly carried off that young 
pringe. This unfortunate event became the 
signal for new disorders. Pascal published 
that Conrad had been poisoned by his father. 
He excited the people to avenge the martyr, 
and ordered the citizens to take up arms. But 
this new sedition was quickly stifled by the 
king of Germany, and Pascal was fonstrained 
to write to him, beseeching him to restore 
peace to the church, by assisting at a council 
which had been convoked at Rome. 

At this period, England was a prey to the 
violent dissensions which had been excited by 
Archbishop Anselm on the subject of inves- 
titures. "This prelate, devoted to the Holy 
See, had excited these quarrels in order to 
avenge himself on King William the Red, who 
had refused to recognize Urban the Second as 
the legitimate pontiff. The prince had in 
turn punished the En by depriving 
him of the primacy of Great Britain, and by 
taking from him the benefices he had seize 

Anselm went to Rome, to obtain, by means 
of his intrigues, a bull which should constrain 
the king, under penalty of excommunication, 
to re-instate him in all his honours, and to re- 
instal him in the enjoyment of the revenues of 
the See of Canterbury, and of the churches or 
monasteries dependant on that archbishopric, 
with which he had invested other bishops by 
royal ordinances. Pascal, faithful to his policy, 
approved of the conduct of the prelate ; and, 
in a council held at Rome, he pronounced an 
anathema against all laymen who should be- 
stow ecclesiastical investitures, or should re- 
ceive presents to oonfirm them. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of the holy 
father, William was immovable in fis deter- 
mination, and Anselm could not return to 
England until after the death of that prince. 
His successor Henry the First, having also re- 
fused to conform to the decisions of the court of 
Rome, the metropolitan loudly declared against 
the Norman kings ; he threatened Henry with 
anathematizing him, in virtue of the canons 
of the last council of Rome; he demanded 
in the name of the pope, Peter’s pence ; and 
excited the greatest part of the English clergy 
against the throne. 

Pascal, informed by the archbishop of the 
progress which the insurrection was making, 
wrote fo him, to congratulate him on his apos- 
tolic vigour, adding: “ Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, has laid before us his complaints 
against the king of Great Britain, his brother, 
who has seized upon the crown to his defri- 
ment by giving to the peop a constitution, 
which he calls a charter of liberty. You are 
not ignorant that our aid and protection are due 
to Robert, who has labou for the deliver 
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ance of Asia. It is on this account that we 
are pledged to maintain the just rights of this 
prince against Henry. .. .”” The king leamed 
that the duke of Normandy was about to make 
a descent on England, hoping to be seconded 
in his plans by the nobles and prieste. 

The wary Henry then called to his court 
the metropolitan Anselm, and won him back 
to hi@party by brilliant promises. The arch- 
bishop, gained over by the presents of the 
monarch, laboured for his interests, re-af- 
firmed in their duty the ecclesiastics whose 
fidelity was wavering, and brought back to 
the army of Henry the nobles whom he had 
detached from it. Thus, when Robert dis- 
embarked in England, those who had at first 
favoured his intentions showed themselves op- 
posed to his pretensions, and he was obliged 
to accept a rental of three thousand marks of 
silver, which his brother engaged to pay him 
yearly for his renunciation of the crown. 

Such was the end of that war which threat- 
ened Great Britain with a new revolution. 
As soon as quiet was restored, Anselm came 
to claim from Henry the price of his devotion, 
and the services which he had rendered him ; 
but the monarch, who had no longer an need 
of the archbishop, replied to him harshly, that 
he had better retire as soon as possible to his 
diocese, if he wished to avoid the chastise- 
ment which his treason merited. At the same 
time, he spat upon him before alli his court 
and threw in his face a letter which he had 
received from Rome. This missive, which 
had so strongly excited the indignation of 
Henry, was conceived in these terms: “ An- 
selm has informed us that you arrogate to 
yourself the right of investiture, and that you 
attribute to the royal power an authority which 
belongs to God alone ; for Christ has said : ‘I 
am the door.’ A king, then, cannot be the 
door of the church ; and ecclesiastics who en- 
ter the priesthood by the will of sovereigns 
are not shepherds, but robbers. Your pre- 
tensions are unworthy of a Christian, and the 
Holy See cannot approve of them. Do you 
not know, that St. Ambrose would have suf- 
fered every punishment, rather than permit 
Theodosius to dispose of the dignities and 
property of the church; and are you ignorant 
of his reply to that emperor: ‘Do not think, 
Ceesar, that you have any rights over divine 
things. Palaces belong to princes, churches 
tothe pope..... 7) The archbishop of Canter- 
bary, furious at the signal insult he had receiv- 
ed, quitted the court, and returned to his See 
to excite new enemies against the king. 

Henry, on his side, pursued the metropoli- 
tan and his partizans with the greatest rigour ; 
and threatened to refuse obedience to the 
pope, and prevent. the collection of Peter's 
pence in his kingdom, if he did not recognize 
the right of ecclesiastical investitures to reside 
inthe crown. In this extremity, Anselm con- 
vened a provincial council, at which the com- 
missioners of the king assisted, at which it 


was determined to send deputies to Rome to 
confer with the pope, and put a final end to 
these deplorable quarrels. The embassadors, 
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having arrived in the holy city, were admit 
ted into the presence of Pascal to explain to 
him the cause of their journey and the inten- 
tions of the king. 

At first, the pope was unable to reply, so 
violent was his rage. He roee from his 
seat, dashed it upon the floor, and exclaimed 
with frightful blasphemies: “ Not if it were a 
T of my head, will the threats of a king 
orce me to yield a single one of the preroga- 
tives of the apostolic throne! Return to your 
master, and tell him to dread how he raises 
the holy anger of the vicar of God.” He then 
wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury to in- 
duce him to resist more vigorously than ever 
the pretensions of the monarch. 

Henry, irritated by the insolence of the 

pe, immediately assembled the lords of his 

ingdom at London, and caused the archb- 
shop Anselm, the cause of the dissensions, to 
appear before it, in order that he might hear 
the royal sentence which exiled hm from 
Great Britain. The metropolitan made no 
complaint, and embarked the same day for 


Italy. 

This apparent submission of the proud pre- 
late induced the monarch to fear fresh trea- 
son ; and, in order to disconcert his machins- 
tions at the court- of Rome, he sent immedi- 
ately into Italy, and by land, William of 
Varevast, with full powers to put an end to 
all the differences existing between the crown 
and the Holy See. The embassador ved 
such speed, that he arrived in the holy city a 
month before the archbishop, and had time to 
gain to the side of the king a large number 
of the priests and cardinals. Finally, Anselm 
made his entry into the holy city, and, on the 
next day, Pascal convoked a council of the 
bishops, cardinals, and priests of all Italy, to 
hear the accusations of the metropolitan of 
Canterbury againet Henry, and to judge of the 
reclamations which that prince had addressed 
to the pope through his deputy. 


William of Varevast presented the case of | 


his master with great skill, and displayed 
rare eloquence, which excited the applause 
of the whole assembly. Anselm and the 
pope alone remained immovable, without per- 
mitting their sentiments to be known. Wil- 
liam, interpreting the silence of the pontiff, 8 
well as the applause of the other ecclesiastics, 
as certain signs of a victory, added with as 
surance: “ All Italy must learn, that the s5 
vereign, my master, will not suffer the inves 
titures ever to be taken from him, when he 
would, in defence of this right, lose his king- 
dom.” At these last words, the pontif so 
denly rose, and, looking at the embassador 
with a fierce and imperious air, replied to him 
in a voice of thunder: “Know, then, embas- 
gador of Henry, that Pascal, though it shoold 
cost him his life, and we swear it before 
will never permit a layman to gover the 
church.” 


ere was no need of mor % 


change their minds, and the fathers, ns0g . 


ery excommunicated the king, 3 
well as the lo 


ceclesiastical dignities. 


ris who elevated clergymen '¢ | 
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. Notwithstanding this victory, Anselm could 
not return to England, and was obliged to go 
to France, where he chose the city of Lyons 
fur his residence, in order to be enabled to 
awaken, with more facility, the old hatred of 
the duke of Normandy to his brother, and to 
excite him to make a second descent on the 
shores of Great Britain. In consequence of 
his intrigues, the war broke out with more 
fury than ever between Henry and Robert ; 
and, ag the king feared least a single defeat 
might hurl him from his throne, he deoided 
to send an embaseador to Italy, with large 
sums of money, in order to enter into an ar- 
rangement with the court of Rome. The 
prince then promised Pascal to discharge the 
churches of England from the rent which 
William the Red had imposed on them; he 
pledged himself to receive no pay for investi- 
lures; not to exact taxes from the curates, 
and to lexy Peter’s pence regularly. Anselm, 
alsa, received permission tó return to his dio- 
cese of Canterbury ; he recovered all his bene- 
ices, and was declared legate a latere to the 
Holy See. In this capacity he received, in 
the presence of the grandees and bishops of 
the kingdom, a decree of Henry’s, in which it 
was said, that for the future, no one in Eng- 
and should receive an investiture of a bi- 
shopric or abbey, by the cross or the ring, in 
the name of a ford or of the king himself. 
On his side, Anselm declared that he would 
not refuse consecration to any prelates who 
thould do homage to their sovereign. Finally, 
they were occupied with providing ecclesias- 
ucs for the churches of England, almost all of 
which had been without pastors- for several 
years. Thua, an end was put in England to 
the quarrel of the investitures. 

ut in Germany the war broke out fiercer 
than ever. Towards the end of the year 1102 
the pope had convened a council, at which 
were assembled the deputies of Italy, France 
aad Bavaria; the emperor of Germany alone 
failed in the appeal which was made to him, 
to renew his submission to the Holy See. 
His absence was regarded as an irremissible 
cume, and the fathers decreed this formula of 
aa oath againet schismatics, or rather against 
he partizans of that prince. “ We anathema- 
lize every heresy, and especially that which 
now troubles Christendom, and which teaches 
that we may despise the anathemas and cen- 
sares of the court of Rome. We promise un- 
limited obedience to the poatiff Pascal and 

successors, in the presence of Jesus Christ 
and the apostle ; accepting, without examina- 
tion, ali that the church affirms, and condemn- 
ing what it condemns; promising to sacrifice 
in its defence riches, friends, parents, and even 
oat life, if it is required of us.” They renewed 
the excommunication pronounced against Hen- 
ty the Fourth by Gregory the Seventh and 
his successor U the Second. Pope Pas- 
cal himself mounted the pulpit of the church 
of the Lateran on Holy Phureday, the 3d of 
April, the aame year, and in the presence of 
an innumerable crowd of tho faithful, read 


the sentence, employing strange imprecatjons 
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in order to impress terror on the coarse men 
of that period, who oly judged of the value 
of things by their appearance. 

In this same asserhbly, the countess Ma- 
tilda accused the king of Gerthany of having 
stolen, by his agents, the act of donation by 
which she had made the Holy See the in- 
heritor of all her property. ‘This implacable 
woman, after eighteen years had flown by in 
strife and battle, still wished to avenge Gre- - 
gory the Seventh, her lover, on Henry, whom 
ahe accused of his death. She made a so- 
lemn declaration, in which, disinheriting her 
family for ever, she made the Holy See the 
sole legatee of her immense domains. 

We translate this singular act, in which the 
countess glories in her title of concubine: “ In 
the time of the illustrious pontiff Gregory the 
Seventh, our most beloved and most dear, and 
of whom we were the greatest joy, I gave to 
the church of St. Peter all my goods, which I 
then had or might acquire ; and I wrote with 
my own hand, in the c pel of the Holy Cross, 
in the palace of the Lateran, a writing which 
constituted this donation. Since then, this 
deed has been destroyed by the enemies of 
the Holy See and mine. Thus, fearing lest 
my wishes should be called in question after 
my death, I now declare, with the formalities 
usual in such cases, that I abandon all my 
property to the Roman church, without I or 
my heirs being ever able to claim it against 
my present will, under the penalty of a fine 
ofur thousand pounds weight of gold, and 
ten thousand of silver.” 

Whilst the pontiff was triumphing in Italy 
and England, ke also subjected France to his 
authority; and he sent the bishop of Albano 
as legate to the coust of King Phillip, to ab- 
solve that prince and the infamous Bertrade 
from the excommunication they had incurred 
from the council of Clermont during the reign 
of Urban. 

Ives of Chartres has left us the following 
relation of this ceremony, which he wrote to 
Rome: “We inform your paternity, that the 
prelates of the provinces of Sens and Rheim 
convoked by Richard, your legate, assembl 
in the diocese of Orleans, in a city called 
Baregenci, to relieve King Phillip and Ber- 
trade, his wife, from the anathema pronounced 
against them. The two guilty ones presented 
themselves in the assembly with naked feet 
and covered with sackcloth, weeping and 
crying for mercy, and swearing they would 
renounce their nuptial intimacies, and ever. 
speaking together, if your legate placed this 
condition on their absolution. They then 
placed their hands on the Gospels and swore 
never to fall into the sin of fornication with 
each other, and the anathema was raised. 

“I ought also, most holy father, to inform 
you of an accusation brought against me in 
the council of Barecenci, and of which I am 
to justify myself. It is false that I have ever 
been guilty of simony. This crime 1s, in my 
eyes, one of the most hideaus sores of the 

ergy; and since I have been a bishop, I 
have pursued it, as far as was possible for me 
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to do through the whole extent of my jurisdic- 
tion. I ought, however, to inform you, that not- 
withstanding my recommendations, the d 
chorister, and other officers of the canons o 
Chartres, receive money from clergy and laity ; 
they maintain that it 1s their right, and that 
they follow the usages of the Roman church, 
an which your chamberlains and the minie- 
ters of your palace receive rich presents from 
bishops and abbots, at the time of their con- 
secration, under the name of offerings and 
benedictions. They maintain that the court 
of Rome gives nothing gratis, and is even paid 
for pens and paper. To this could only oppose 
to them the words of the evangelist, ‘Do as 
the pope commands and not as he does.’ ?’ 

Pascal, whose policy was characterized by 
the perfid y of that of Urban and the violence of 
that of Gregory, seconded Matilda’s schemes 
of vengeance, and sent prelates into Germany 
and Saxony, to publish the anathema against 
Henry the Fourth, and to excite the young 
Henry to revolt against his father, after the 
example of his brother Conrad. 

The legates at first stirred the people by 
furious preaching ; they represented the king 
asa renegade who had refused to take part 
with the faithful in the glorious enterprise of 
the crusades ; they accused him of having ex- 
cited bloody schisms since his advent to the 
throne, and of having desolated the church by 
ela a worthy of the age of Diocletian. 

y way of contrast they exalted the mezits 
and piety of his son; they spread gold D. 
r about, and when the young Henry, at 

ir instigation, raised the standard of revolt, 

a formidable party rallied around him to com- 
bat the king of Germany. After this, Gebe- 
hard, the legate of the Holy See, the soul of 
all these intrigues, being desirous of increas- 
ing the pontifical influence by the splendour 
of an external ceremony, convoked all the 
grandees and clergyina church. On the ap- 
pointed day, in the presence of an immense 
crowd, he conducted the young Henry to the 
altar of Christ, gave him in the name of the 
, power to combat against his father, to 
dethrone him and put him to death by torture. 

After thie — Henry entered Saxony 
at the head of the nobility of Bavaria, Suabia, 
the upper Palatinate and Franconia ; he was 
received with transports of joy by the Saxons, 
who were worn out by the tyranny of the 
father. But the young chief, concealing under 
an apparent modesty, the ambition which de- 
voured him, declared that he had not taken 
up arms from a desire of reigning, and would 
not submit that his lord and father should be 
deposed. ‘Qn the contrary,” added he, “as 
soon as the king shal] have determined to 
obey St. Peter and his successors, we shall 
immediately lay aside the sword, in order to 
submit to our father, as the humblest of his 
subjects ; but if he persist in his disobedience 
to orders of the vicar of Jesus Christ, as 
we devote ourselves to God before all things, 
we will put him te death with our own 


if it be n in defence of religion as 
the pontif Pascal bas ordered us.” ——— 
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The king of Germany finding himself almost 
abandoned by his troops, dared not march 
against the rebels, and retired to his northem 
provinces. He then determined, in order to 
put an end toall pretexts for revolt, to replace 
the Teutonic kingdom under the authority of 
the Holy =) — make his ne 
the . For this purpose, an em or 
— tehed to Home with the following | 
letter: “The pontiffe Nicholas and Alexander 
honoured me by their friendship, always 
treating me as a son; but their successors, 
animated by a fury whose cause is inexplica- 
ble to me, excited our people and even cor 
son Conrad against us; it is still the same, 
our only remaining child is infected by the 
same poison; he has raised himself against 
us in contempt of his oaths, urged on by 
knavee who seek to increase their wealth hy 
injury to our crown. Several of our wie 
councillors have exhorted us to pursue bm 
without delay by arms; but we have mefered 
1o suspend the effects of our wrath, eo that ho 
one in Italy or Germany may impute to us the 
evils of such a war. Besides, we are assured 
that.your legates themselves excited our sub 
jects to rebellion, by accusing us of = 
the peace of the church. We, therefore, se 
to you one of our faithful friends to leam yonr 
intentions, and to know if you desire our al 
liance without prejudice to our rights, such 
as our ancestors exercised, and you preserving 
your apostolic dignity as your predecessors 
preserved it. Finally, if you wish to act pe 
ternally to ue, send us some one in your cor 
fidence, carrying your secret letters, and who 
will inform us of your wishes; then we will 
send you embassadors who will finish ths 
great matter with you.” 

All these tokens of submission were use 
less ; Pasca] continued his dark schemes; he 
even purchased the treason of the officers who 
surrounded Henry the Fourth, and the old 
king of Germany was given up to his sonat 
the castle of Bighen. In vain he cast himself 
at the feet of the bishop of Albano, the legate 
of the Holy See, imploring absolution from 
the censures of the church, he was despoiled 
of the ensigns of royalty and forced to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his son Henry the 
Fifth. He was then sent in chains to Inge! 
heim, where he was subjected to the mos 
cruel treatment. 

These barbarities excited general indigna- 
tion; the lords, as well as the people of the 
cities this side the Rhine, declared in his 
favour and refused to recognize Henry the 
Fifth. One of the other side, Henry of Lim 
burg, who possessed the Dutchy of Lower 
Brittany, having been eecretly informed thet 
the court of Rome intended to strangle the 
old king, hastened to inform him of it. 
the iffterference of this generous friend, the 
emperor was enabled to escape secretly from 
Ingelheim, where he was strictly guarded, 
and he descended the Rhime as far as the city 
of Cologne, from whence he went to Liege. 
From that place he addressed messages to oll 
the pri Christendom, and in partical: 


princes of 
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to the king of France, imploring their assist- 

ance in the general interest of sovereigns, 

whose majesty the popes had violated in his 
raon 


person. 

But the indignant Pascal, furious at the 
Sapa of the emperor, and at the manifesto 
whch he had lanched in all courts against the 
Hol} See, also wrote to the biehops, lords and 
pnnces of France, Germany, Bavaria, Suabia 
and Saxony, and to the clergy of Liege: “ Pur- 
sue every where, and with all your strength, 
Henry the chief of the heretics,” he said to 
them ; “exterminate that infamous king! you 
will never be able to offer a sacrifice more 
— to God than the life of that enemy 

Christ, who would snatch their supreme 

power from the popes. We order you and 
your vassals to put him to death in the most 
cruel tortures, and if you faithfully execute 
our wil, we grant to you remission of your 
was, aad an arrival after death at the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” 
‘This sanguinary order disgusted even the 
ecclesiastics themselves, and the bishop of 
E addressed this reply to the Holy See: 
“We have searched in vain through all the 
textsof the Holy Scriptures, and of the fathers, 
and have found no example of a command 
such as you send us. We learn on the con- 
trary from the sacred books, that popes can- 
not bind or Joose any one without examina- 
ton ; from whence then comes this new law, 
which condemns a Christian to expiate in tor- 
tures an error of which he has not been con- 
victed ? from whence has the Holy See power 
to command a murder as a meritorious act, 
whose sanctity will efface not only crimes 
which are passed, but even bestow in advance 
absolation for incests, robberies, and assassi- 
natione? Command such crimes to the in- 
famous hired assassins of Rome, we refuse 
you obedience. @ 

* Did there formerly exist in ancient Babylon, 
a more horrible confusion than that monstrous 
mixture of barbarity, pride, idolatry and. im- 
purity which now reigns in the holy city? 
Alas! the words of the apostle are already 
realized; a frightfal vision, coming from’ a 
horrible land, strikes my mind ; I see an im- 
petuous whirlwind rising in Rome which over- 
whelms the world, and in which the prince 
of darkness acts with his infernal cohorts. . .” 

Notwithstanding the firmness of the bishop 
of Liege, the anlo tuoko king of Germany 
could not escape pontifical vengeance: he 
died, poisoned by the agents of the Holy See, 
whilst hie son was besieging the city. The 
inhabitants of Liege having no longer the em- 
peror to defend, and fearing the horrors of a 
aege, sent deputies to the camp of Henry to 
announce to him the death of his father and 
make their submission. This monster dared 
to demand that the dead body should be de- 
livered up to the executioner to undergo the 
——— — = the — 

j the pontiff ; after having committe 
this hora evcxiloge, ho — ihat the 

should be deposited 
hioh remained for five 
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centuries before the. porch of the cathedral, 
with thie inscription: “ Here lies the enemy 
of Rome.” . 

At this period, bands of pillagers traversed 
the provinces of Gaul, sometimes under the 
leading of ruined lords, sometimes under the 
orders of plebeian adventurers, and frequently 
even under the command of debauched monks 
who had been driven from their monasteries, 
It is related that the famous Robert d’Abrissel 
commanded one of these troops, when, strack 
by an inspiration from heaven, he resolved to 
quit this life of crime, and retire to a pious 
retreat with the men and women of his band, 
in order to labour with their own hands. He 
impressed his sentiments on all his followe 
and went to the extremity of the diocese o 
Poictiers, two leagues from Cande in Touraine, 
near to an uncultivated ravine, covered with 
rocks called Fontebrault. They first built 
cabins and a chapel; they then cleared the 
land, and when the young colony increased, 
Robert separated the men from the women, 
destining the one for prayer, the other for 
labour in the fields. He, however, permitted 
them to maintain intimate relations every 
Sunday. Such was the origin of the cele- 
brated abbey of Fontebrault. Pascal con- 
firmed the foundation of thie establishment 
as well as the rule which permitted this mul- 
titude of men and women to live in the same 
enclosure. 

t the beginning of this year (1106) the 
nay father resolved to travel over Italy, 
France and Germany, in order to consolidate 
his sway over these three kingdoms. He 
went first to Florence where he convened a 
council for the purpose of assuming to himself 
the right of rule over that charch; but the 
bishop of that city destroyed his hopes by 
maintaining in the assembly in the presence 
of the pope, and of a crowd of priests and 
laymen, that antichrist was born, and that he 
wished to seize on the throne of the church. 
This opinion, from the application which was 
made of it to the pope, created so great a 
tumult, that they could neither decide the 
question nor tetminate the council, and Pascal 
was obliged to escape from Florence to avoid 
being stoned by the people. The holy father 
then directed his efforta upon Lombardy, and 
held a general synod at Guastalla ; at this it 
was decreed that the whole province of Emi- 
lia, with the cities of Parma, Modena, Pla- 
cenza, Reggio and Bologna, should no longer 
be submitted to the metropolitan of Ravenne, 
who only retained Flaminia. 

Pascal thus wished to diminish the influ- 
ence of the archbishopric of Ravenna, whose 
titularies, for two hundred years, had con- 
stantly exhibited hostility to the Roman church, 
The council renewed the censures prono 
against laymen who pretended to have the 
right of investiture of ecclesiastical benefices. 

deputies of King Henry the Fifth, then 
swore filial fidelity and obedience to the pope 
in the name of their master, and demanded 
that his holiness should authentically confirm 


the dignity of emperor. 
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The pontiff. went from Guastalla to Parma, 
where he consecrated the cathedral of that 
city, in compliance with an invitation from the 
citizens, in honour of the Virgin. When the 
ceremony was finished, he declared the new 
church to be a dependency of the Holy 
and sold it to Cardinal Bernard, a cruel 
sodomite priest, who was execrated through- 
out all Italy. Finally, Pascal started for Ba- 
varia, where he was to wait for the festivals 
of Christmas; but having been informed on 
his journey that the people were not disposed 
to confirm the decrees against the investitures, 
and that the emperor was not as docile as he 
had appeared, he suddenly changed his de- 
termination and went towards France, con- 
tenting himself with simply informing Henry 
by letter of his new plan, and telling him that 
he was going into France, because the door 
of Germany was not yet open to him. 

The holy father having arrived at the mo- 
nastery of Cluny, with a numerous suite of 
bishops, cardinals and Roman lords, found the 
Count de Rochfort, the seneschal of the king 
of France, who had been sent as his guide 
through the kingdom. After having visited 
the convents of la charité and St. Martin of 
Tours, Pascal went to St. Denis, where he 
was received with great honours by the abbot 
Adam, who then ruled that abbey. He en- 
tered it, clothed in his pontifical ornaments, 
with his tiara on his head, in the midst of the 
cardinals wearing their violet coloured capes, 
‘and his bishops bearing the cross and mitre. 

The most extraordinary part, says the abbot 
Suger, who was present at that ceremony, was, 
“that the pontiff, whose sordid avarice was 
well known to all the clergy, carried off nei- 
ther the gold nor the silver, nor the precious 
stones of this monastery as the monks feared ; 
he scarcely deigned to regard all this wealth, 
and préstrated himself humbly before the 
precious relics of the saint. He then lifted up 

is face bathed in tears, and asked the good 
monks, with the tones of a suppliant, if the 
would give a part of the garments tinged wit 
the blood of the blessed martyr? “Do not 
tefuse,’”’ said he, “to give us some little of 
the episcopal ornaments of him whom our 
apostolic See so liberally sent to you for an 
apostle.” 

Philip and his son came the next day to 
visit the pope and kissed hia feet. Pascal 
raised them up and conferred familiarly with 
them on the affairs of the church, beseeching 
them pathetically to protect it as Pepin and 
Charlemagne had done, and courageously to 
resist the enemies of the Holy See, and par- 
ticularly the king of Germany. The two 
princes swore a boundless submission to the 
pontiff, and as he expressed fears in relation 
to the conference which he was about to have 
with the embassadors of Henry at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, they promised to place at his dis- 

] a numerous escort which was capable 
of defending him against every enterprise. 

When the holy father arrived in the city of 
Chalons, he found the envoys of the king of 
Germany, the bishops of Treves, Halberstadt 


+ 
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and Munster, as we:l as several German coun 
and the terrible duke of Guelph. This lord 
went nowhere without an herald-at-arms car 
rying his long sword before him. His * 
imposing stature, even the formidable soundo 
his voice, every thing about him appeares iu 
indicate that he had been sent to intimilate 
the pontiff rather than confer with him. The 
escort of the French was fortunately com- 
posed of redoubtable warriors : and thanks to 
their presence, the negotiations could com 
mence unshackled. The archbishop o! Treves, 
who understood the Roman language, spoke 
in the name of his master, and offered to mb- 
mit to the Roman See, saving the rights of the 
imperial crown, which consisted ix bestowutg 
a cross and ring on the pope chosen by the 
clergy and people, and aioe nomination had 
been approved by the emperor. 
The bishop of Placenza rejected this pe 
sition, and replied in the name of the boly 
— by the pre- 
rist, has conquered its 


ather, “ The church 

cious blood of Jesus 

liberty by the martyrdom of the apostle Peter 
and that of many of his successors. We will 
not permit it to fall back into servitude, which 
would happen if we conld not appoint a 
chjef without consulting the emperor. To 
wish to constrain it to such subjection, is to 
commit treason against the divinity! I then 
pronounce an anathema on the prince who 
wishes to arrogate to himself the investutore 
of the sacred throne of the apostle ! and ma- 
lediction on the ecclesiastic who would re- 
ceive the cross and ring from a king whose 
hands are empurpled by the sword.” 

The German embassadors understood from 
this reply that it was useless to continue the 
negotiations, and the duke of Guelph exclum- 
ed with a thundering voice, “It is not here by 
vain discourse, but at Rome, by blows of the 
sword, thag we must settle this quarrel” 
After these words they all retired, withdut 
even taking leave of the assembly. : 

Pascal, although of an impetuous character, — 
knew how tocurb his anger; and he evensent | 
some of his most skilful counsellors to Adal | 
bert, the chancellor of Henry, to beseech him 
to listen quietly to the representatione of the 
Holy See. But he could do nothing, as tbe 
embaesadors were ordered to make no cor 
cessions opposed to the right of investiture 
claimed by the emperor. The conferences 
were then entirely broken off, and the gre 
ties returned to the court of Germany. 
holy father, who counted on the assistance 
the king of France, seized acen upon the 
opportunity which was afforded of kindling a 
war in Germany and following the example — 


of his predecessors, he resolved to act agains | 
the son as they had done against ne . 
where 


He went to Troyes in Cham í 
held a counoil, in which the liberty of eccle- 
siastica] elections was decreed, and the cor 
demnation of investitutes confirmed. _ 
Henry, on his part, had foreseen the inter 
tions of the pope, and his embassadors de- 
clared, in the presence of all the French 
clergy, that the emperor possessed the right 
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of mvestiture since the times of Charlemagne, 
which Adrian the First had confirmed by an 
authentic act, which they were ready to pro- 
duce to the assembly. As the pontiff was 
unwilling to submit to the tenor of this writing, 
he affirmed by oath that it was apocryphal, 
and ordered the fathers to pass it by. The 
Germans protested that their master would 
never autifyany determination made by judges 
so unjust as to refuse the verification of an 
authentic act, and threatened the pope with 
all the wrath of their sovereign. Pascal at 
last, intimidated by this energetic opposition, 
broke up the session, and granted the king a 
whole year to plead his cause at Rome before 
a general council. 

Henry was indignant at the Holy See; he, 
however, dissimulated his resentment, being 
occupied with subjugating Flanders, Poland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia ; but when tranquillity 
was restored to his kingdom, and he was freed 
from a redoubtable adversary, Philip being 
dead, and the king, Louis the Grosa, who suc- 
ceeded him, havin® too many affairs of his 
own on hand to oppose his projects, he con- 
vened a general assembly of his estates at 
Ratisbon, and declared that he had resolved 
to go to Rome to receive the imperial crown 
from the hands of the pontiff, in accordance 
with the custom of his predecessors. He 
consequently ordered his princes, dukes, 
counts, all his nobility, even the bishops them- 
selves, to join him* at his court with their 
nehest equipages, to render his train more 
imposing, and to follow him into Italy. 

Pascal, informed of the hostile disposition 
of Henry, immediately went into Apulia, 
where he convened the Italian dukes, the 
prince of Capua, and fhe counts of these pro- 
vnces. He made them swear to aid him 
against the king of Germany; he then re- 
tumed to Rome and made the grandees and 
people take the same oath. All these steps 
were useless ; the emperor entered Lombardy 
at the head of a powerful army, and was 
crowned king of Italy by the archbishop of 
Milan. After the ceremony, Henry hastened 
tosend embassadors to the Holy Sce to pro- 
pose an accommodation, or rather to gain 
ume; for his troops continued their march, 
ruming, on their passage, the cities which re- 
fused to recognize his authority. 

Finally, the embassadors of Henry and of 
the pontiff met on the 5th of February, 1111 
on the porch of St. Peter, in the church of 
our Lady of the Tower, and made the basis 
of a treaty on the following propositions—On 
the day of his coronation the emperor was to 
renounce in writing all ecclesiastical investi- 
tures, and deposit the act in the hands of the 
holy father, in the presence of the clergy and 
the people; he was to engage to leave all 
churches at liberty, as also their oblations and 
domains, which they did not receive directly 
from the crown ; he was to restore to the Holy 
See all the donations which had been made 
to it by Charlemagne, Louis le Debonaire, and 
the other emperors; he was to contribute 
seither by counsel, nor actions, to injure the 


pope in his pontificate, life, members, nor liber- 
ty. This last promise extended to the faithful 
servants who had guaranteed the execution 
of the treaty in the name of the Roman 
church. In addition, the emperor was to give 
as hostages his nephew Frederick, and twelve 
of the princtpal lords of Germany. 

On his side, Pascal engaged to restore to 
the king on the day of his coronation, the 
lands and domains which belonged to the ern- 
pire in the times of Lewis, Henry, and his 
other predecessors; he promised to publish a 
bull which should hrohibit all bishops, under 
pain of anathema, from usurping regalities, 
that is to say, cities, dutchies, marquisates, 
countships, jurisdictions, mints, marches, 
lands or castles, which were under the juris- 
diction of the throne. 

This treaty granted to Henry one of. two 
things which he had demanded—the surrender 
of the great wealth which the priests pos- 
sessed in his states, in exchange for the nght 
of investiture ; but foreseeing t at the prelates 
would refuse to obey the pontiff, when he 
ordered them to give up their wealth, and that 
they would boldly maintain that no power 
could take from them the domains they pos- 
sessed, the prince made an extremely droit 
determination in order not to be himself de- 
spoiled and to be beyond the reproaches which 
might be made if he were forced to retain the 
investitures. He ratified the treaty, adding, 
however, as an indispensable clause, that the 
exchange which he made of the right of in- 
vestiture for the royalties or property which 
the priests held from the crown, should be 
approved and solemnly confirmed by all the 
princes of the states of Germany. 

After these pr€liminaries he came to en- 
camp near Rome; as soon as he gas beneath 
the walls of the city, the pontiff sent to meet 
him, the principal officers of the palace of the 
Lateran, ‘the magistrates, the schools, an 
hundred young nuns veiled, and carrying 
torches, and a multitude of children who cast 
flowers’ in his way. When Henry -had en- 
tered Rome, all the ecclesiastics surrounded 
him, singing hymns in his praise, and con- 
ducted him in triumph to the church of St. 
Peter, where he found the pope, who awaited 
him on the porch. The prince prostrated 
himself before the pontiff and humbly kissed 
his feet ; they then entered the temple by the 
silver door amidst the loud acclamations of 
the people. 

Pascal saluted Henry as Emperor of the 
West, and te bishop of Lavici pronounced 
the first prayer of the consecration; when it 
was finished, and before continuing tne cere- 
mony, the hely father demanded from the 
prince the oath, in writing, of his renunciation 
of the investitures; Henry replied, that he 
was ready to fulfil his promise, but that his 
conscience required he should first consult 
the German bishops, who had a great interest 
in the matter. He went in fact with his pre- 
lates into the sacristy to deliberate over the 
demands of the’ The discussion was 
long and stormy: Pascal, impatient to know the 
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result of their deliberations, sent to ask the 
emperor if he were willing to execute the 
convention which had been agreed upon. 
This step of the pope decided the question ; 
the bishops immediately rose from their seats 
protesting that they would never suffer them- 
selves to be despoiled of their ‘goods, and 
went tumultuously towards the saloon:of the 
wheel of porphyry, where the pope was 
seated, waiting for them. The pontiff endea- 
voured to calm them by addressing to them 
a jong discourse to represent to them “that 
they should rerder to r that which be- 
longed to him ; that he who devoted himself 
to God, should not be engaged in temporal 
affairs; and that, according to St. Ambrose, 
- worldly priests were unworthy of the priest- 
‘ hood.”” But they interrupted him — 

saying to him, « Most holy father, we wou d 
enjoy the property of our bishoprics as you 
do the patrimony of the Holy See: and we 
would not permit the apostle himself to take 
from us the least part of our revenues.” 

During the discussion, the duke of Guelph, 
overmastering all other voices, exclaimed to 
the holy father, “what is the end of your 
diacourse, priest of Satan? We have nothi 
to do with your foolish conditions. We wis 
rou to crown our emperor, as his predecessors 

ve been by yours, without your making 
any innovations nor taking from him or our 
bishops what belongs to them.” 

Henry then took the tone of a master, and 
said, ‘‘ most holy father, it is our will that all 
these divisions should cease, and that you 
should finish at once the ceremony of our 
consecration.” Pascal, humbled in his pride, 
replied, “the greater part of the day is ; 
the ceremony is Jong, and we shall not have 
time to * you to day.” The emperor, 
indignant afthis obstinacy, caused the sanctu- 
ary to be surrounded by armed men, in order 
to reduce the pope to obedience. He mani- 

ested no fear, slowly mounted upto the altar 

of St. Peter and performed divine service, after 
which he wished to return to the palace of 
the Lateran. But the guards of the emperor 
presented to him the points of their swords 
and interdicted his passage ; he then retraced 
nis steps and seat himself in silence before 
the confessional of the apostle. 

Suddenly a loud noise was heard in the 
church ; the priests, who had mingled them- 
selves in the crowd, cried, “to arms! ‘to 
arms! they wish the life of the pontiff,’ —and 
at their call, the faithful having assembled, 
charged the German troops furioasly. These, 
obliged to defend themselves, drew their 
swords, struck without discrimination priests, 
women, and men, and drove all these fanatics 
out of the church. ‘The emperor remained 
master of the field, and during the night he 
sent the pope to a fortress, the custody of 
which he confided to Altro, count of Milan. 

The cardinals of Tusculum and Ostia, who 
had made their escape — the tumult, 
traversed the streets, exciting the citizens to 
punish the infamous treatment of the emperor. 
All flew to arms, fell upon the Germans whom 
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hey met in the streets, and on the nest day, 
at daybreak, all the companies of the Romans 
advanced in good order under the leading of 
their captains, passed the gates and attacked 
the imperialists with such impetuosity that 
they alew a great number aud put the rest to 
flight. Henry himself was thrown to the 
ground, wouuded in the face, and would cer- 
tainly have been massacred if Otho bad not 
given him his horse and devoted himself to 
save him. The Romans seized the count, and, 
to punish him for his generous sacrifice, they 
cut him in pieces before the palace of the 
Lateran and made the dogs devour the blecd- 
ing morsels of his dead body. 

Henry regained his camp, where he found 
the prisoners whom he had sent in advance, 
under a gogd escort; the next a he ap 

roached Rome and commenced the sirge: 

is troops devastated the country, pillaged the 
convents and churches, burned the domains 
of the Holy See, and massacred the cuir 
vators, 

On his side, the bishop of Tusculum. to 
whom the defence of Rome was committed, 
did not remain inactive; he encouraged the 

ple in their resistance, and his emissaries 
traversed Italy to engage its princes to come 
to the succour of the church: but all bis ef- 
forts were uselees. The emperor daily press 
ed the place more actively ; and the cardinals 
as vell as the other prelates who were prr 
eoners, finding themselvés threatened with 
death or the mutilation of their members, if 
they refused to submit to the will of the prince 
and the German bishops, determined to conr- 
firm the privilege of ecclesiastical investlures 
in the crown, and besought Pascal to grant to 
the emperor the right® which he claimed, 
rince there remained to them no hope of tuc- 
cour or of escape from captivity. Finally, 
overcome by their urgency and their tears 
the pontiff said to Henry that he was sub- 
missive to his will, “I will save my children,” 


he added, “but I take God to witnesa, that 


I do for them, and the peace of the charch, a2 
act which I should have wished to shun at 
the price of my own blood.” 

e treaty was drawn up which accorded 
the investitures to the king; and in the act 
the pontiff solemnly engaged never to pro- 
nounce an anathema against the king, and 
never to disturb him for the violences which 
his soldiers had used in the states of the 
church. It was, besides, specified, “That the 
rights of the throne should be confirmed by # 
privilege contained in a bull in proper form. 
and prohibiting clergy and laity from opposing 
their exercise under penalty of excommunxs 
tion ; still more, that the emperor should grant 
investitures, as in times past, by giving 3 
cross and a ring to the bishops and abbots 


who should have been canonically elected _ 


without simony, and with his consent j 
metropolitans and even bishops should freely 
ordain prelates whom the king and his suc 
cessors had invested with the privilege; bu! 
that the claimant should not be consecrated 
except with the authority of his sovereign 
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It was finally agreed that the should 

crown Henry without delay, gad would faith- 

fully aid him to preserve his etates and em- 
r 


6. 
Pon his side, the prince engaged “to set the 
holy father at liberty, as well as all the bi- 
shops, cardinals, lorde. and hostages who had 
been seized with h 
serve peace with the Roman people; to re- 
store ımmediately the patrimonies and do- 
mains of the church ; 2nd to swear obedience 
to Pope Pascal, saving the rights and honour 
cf the kingdom and the empire, as the Catho- 
lic emperors had done towards the chiefs of 
the Holy See.” These conditions were signed 
by the pope and the prince, and solemnly 
confirmed upon the Gospels. 

Henry, however, who distrusted, with reason, 
the sincerity of the pontiff, was unwilling to 
surrender him, before the promulgation of the 
bull which bestowed on him the right of in- 
vestitures. In vain did the pontif make pro- 
testations of his good faith, and affirm that the 
seal of the Holy See remaining in the palace 
of the Lateran, he could not seal the diploma 
which the emperor claimed; for at the very 
moment a secretary came to present to him 
the seal, which had been found in hie cham- 
ber. The bull was drawn up, and the pope 
was obliged to sign it. The face of Pascal 
was pale from rage at seeing his knavery un- 
masked ; he however signed it. The follow- 
ing is its tenor :—“‘ We grant and confirm to 
po the prerogative which our predecessore 
have granted to yours, to wit, that you should 
Invest with the cross and a ring bishops and 
abbots of your kingdom, freely chosen and 
without simony ; and that no one caa be con- 
secrated if he has not received the investiture 
by your authority ; anll that Yecausé your an- 
cestors have given so much property of the 
crown to the churches, that prelates should 
contribute their first fruits to the defence of the 
state. The clergy or laity who shall dare to con- 
tavene the present concession, shall be ana- 
thematized, and ehall lose all their dignities.” 

The emperor and then made their en- 
trance into Rome. They went to St. Peter’s 
holding each other’s hand, in the midst of a 
triple line of German soldiers, who kept all 

avenues in order to prevent any effort at 

sedition. Pascal crowned Henry and solemn- 
ly performed divine service. After the con- 
tecration, he took the host, broke it into two 
parts, and turning to the emperor, said to him, 
“Prince, behold the body of Christ: I give 
it to you in consecration of the peace we 
have made, and of the concord which should 
feign between us. But as this part of the 
encharist has been divided from the other, so 
let him who shall seek to break the union be 
separated from the kingdom of God.” The 
mass being finished, the pontiff left the church 
with his cardinals, and went to the palace of 
the Lateran. 

On the following day Henry broke up his 
camp, and retook his way to Germany, full 
of confidence in the solemn oaths of the pope ; 
but he soon learned how knavieh are priests, 


im; he promised to pre- 


-Pascal immediatel 
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and how they sport with the holiest things, 
and the most august ceremonies of religion. 
The cardinals who were at Rome during the 
captivity of Pascal, openly condemned the 
cession of the investitures which had been 
made to Henry, and refused to ratify it,-de- 
claring it contrary to the laws of the church. 
Fra Paolo relates that they were excited to this 
resistance by the pontiff himself, who went to 
Terracina that they might be able to condemn 
his acts. In fact, during the absence of the 
pope, they assembled undeg the presidency 
of John, bishop of Tusculum, and lanched a 
decree against the holy father and his bull. 
addressed a letter to 
them, which he published, and in which he 
promised to annul that which was only done 
to avoid the ruin of. Rome and of all the pro- 
vince. “I have failed in my aim, my fathers,” 
wrote the hypocritical Pascal, “but I am 
ready to do penance for my fault, and repair 
the evil I have done.” 

Brunon, bishop of Segni, who presided over 
the council], replied to his letter in the name 
of the prelates: “My enemies publish, most 
ey father, that I have no affection for you, 
and that my words accuse you; they calum- 
niate me, for I love you as my father and my 
lord; but I ought to Jove him more who has 
immolated himself upon the cross to ransom 
us from death and hell. In his name I have 
declared to you, that we do not approve of the 
bull granted by your holiness to the emperor 
because it is opposed to religion. Your avowa 
then filled us with joy, when we learned that 
you also condemn it. What priest could ap- 
pee gf a decree which would destroy the 

iberty of the church, close on the clergy the 

only door by which they could legitimately 
enter the priesthood, and open several secret 
issues to robbers? The apostles condemn 
those who obtain a See or order through the 
secular power, because laymen, how great 
soever may be their piety and their power, 
have no authority to dispose of churches; the 
constitutions which you yourself before have 
made, condemn clerks who receive institution 
from the hand which bears the sword; these 
decrees are sent out, and no one who opposes 
their execution is a Catholic. Confirm, then, 
your old ordinances, and proscribe the thought 
which would destroy them, for it is an infa- 
mous heresy. You will then see tranquillity 
restored to the church, and all ecclesiastics 
prostrate at your feet. In vain will you op- 
pose the sanctity of the oath which you have 
taken. You should violate it if the interests of 
religion demand it; and no one can condemn a 
pope who breaks his oath by order of God.” 

1 then returned to Rome, and con- 
vened a synod to decide on the measures to 
be taken to break with the emperor. - The as- 
sembly commenced its sessions in the church 
of the Lateran on the 28th of March, 1112. 
Twelve metropolitans, one hundred and four 
bishops, and a great number of other ecclesi- 
astics, were present. The holy father first 
spoke and said: “TI have sworn by the bishops 
and cardinals, that I would never more disturb 

34 
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the emperor ou the subject of investitures, 
und that I would not pronounce an anathema 
against him. I will keep this promise. But I 
declare the bull which I made from constraint, 
without the counsel of Ore and with- 
out their subscription, to be tainted with here- 
sy, and I ask this assembly to -correct it, that 
neither the church nor my soul suffer any 
harm.” Gerard, bishop of Aquitaine, rising 
then, read the following decretal: “We all, 
the fathers of this holy council, condemn by 
ecclesiastical authority, and the judgment of 
the Holy Spirit, the privilege which the vio- 
lence of King Henry wrested from the pontiff 
Pascal. We declare it null, and prohibit 
clergymen or laymen from conforming to it 
under penalty of excommunication.” All re- 
plied: “ Amen, amen.” 

The pope then rose, laid aside his tiara and 
cape, declared himself unworthy of the pon- 
tiftcate, and besought the council to depose 
him, inflicting the most severe penance, for 
having faltered before the sword of a king. 
The assembly refused to condemn the holy 
father, and cast all the blame on Henry, who 
was declared the enemy of God and the 
church, and a heretic, like his father. They 
finally pronounced an anathema on him and 
his partizans. - 

Pascal wrote immediately to Guy, the me- 
tropolitan of Vienne, and legate of the Holy 
See, to inform him óf the decisions of the 
synod, aud to exhort him to put them in exe- 
caution. ‘Remain firm,” added he; “ resist 
the cajolements and threats of the excommu- 
cated emperor; publish our sentence through- 
out Germany, being careful to avoid thyowi 1g 
the blame on me, lest I be accused of hav.ns 
betrayed the oath sworn upon the host and 
the Gospels. Declare to the faithiul that the 
treaties made in the camp to which I was 
carried prisoner by means of the most odious 
tyranny, are null of right... .”’ 

Guy faithfully obeyed the instructions of 
the holy father, and fulminated a terrible ana- 
thema against the king of Germany. The 
Saxons revolted at his word, and the ambi- 
tious lords, using the excommunication as a 
pretence, refused to obey the emperor. The 
pope, however, desirous of preserving the ap- 
pearance of justice towards the prince, sent 
to him the following paternal advice: ‘The 
divine law and the holy canons prohibit priests 
from being engaged in secular matters, or 
from going to the court of princes, except 
when they are called to deliver the con- 
demned, or to obtain pardon for the unfortu- 
nate oppressed. Notwithstanding these pro- 
hibitions of the church,.ministers of the altar 
have become in your kingdom the ministers 
of the throne. Bishops and abbots clothe 
themselves in armour, and march at the head 
of their armed bands to devastate the country, 
and pillage and massacre Christians. They 
hold from the state dutchies, marquisates, 
provinces, cities and castles. From this has 
arisen the deplorable custom of not consecrat- 
ing prelates until they have received an in- 
veatiture at the handsof the king. These dis- 
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orders have been justly condemned by Popes 
Gregory the Seventh and Urban the Second; 
and we confirm the judgment of our predeces 
sors, ordering that ecclesiastics shall render to 
you, our dear gon, all the royal rights which 
formerly belonged to the empire during the 
reigns of Charles, Louis and Otho, your prede- 
cessors. The churches, with their oblations 
and domains, shali always remain free, as you 
promised God on the pa of your coronation.” 

Notwithstanding all the address of the pon- 
tiff not to declare himself in open hostility to 
the emperor, Henry had penetrated the secret 
intentions of the court of Rome, and deter- 
mined to pass over into Italy a second time. 
Whilst preparations were making for this ex- 
pedition, Pascal convened a council at Ceperaa 
to judge the metropolitan of Beneventum, who 
had excited a sedition against the constable 
Landulph, whom the pope had sent to that 
city. At the opening of the synod the pope 
accused the archbishop of having seized on 
the regalia of St. Peter and the keys of the 
city of Beneventum ; of having borne casqu: 
and buckler, and of having compelled the 
prefect Foulk to take an oath of obedience to 
the Normans, who had been introduced inio 
the place. The prelate fiercely replied, that 
he had never received the regalia, but to poor 
the product into the treasury of St. Peter; 
that he had never had the keys of Beneven- 
tum in his power, and that the officer who 
kept them was always faithful to the court of 
Rome ; that finally, it was false that he had 
introduced the Normans into the city; aad 
that if Foulk, as well as the people, had sworn 
fealty to them, it was of their own accord, and 
not by hts orders. 

Pascal, exasperated at this reply, wished to 
have the &rchduke condemned of being guuly 


of high treason. In vain did Duke William, | 


Count Robert, Peter de Leo, and a great num- 
ber of bishops who were at the council, im- 
lore the clemency of the holy father, not to dis 
Banat publicly the chief of the clergy of Be 
neventum ; in vain did he himself offer, though — 
innocent, to go as an exile from ny Pascal 
was inflexible, and declared that he wished — 
the guilty man condemned with all the sere 
rity of the canons. The fathers of the counc! 
who all feared the wrath of the pontiff, were 
compelled to condemn the venerable prebte, 
and though they had recognized his innocence, 
ronounced sentence of deposition against 
him. The archbishop, indignant at such cow» 
ardice, rose from his seat, tore off his sacer- 
dotal garments, and having loaded the pope 
with imprecations left the counci) chamber. 
Some months after, Conon, bishop of Ps: 
lestrina and legate of the Roman church, con — 
vened a synod at Beauvais, at which Henry 
was excommunicated. This new bull was 
confirmed by a large number of German lords 
and bishops who had assembled at Cologne. 
under the presidency of Thierry, the cardins 
legate. The king, irritated by this inconven- 
ent manifestation, sent the bishop of Wirtzbu's 
with orders to dissolve the council and pursue 
those who should refuse fe leave Cologne 3t 
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nnee as rebels, This migsion resulted deplor- 
ably; the synod refused to receive the envoy 
of the excommunicated sovereign, and passed 
adecree which declared all those who re- 
mained in the service of the prince excoms 
monicated and anathematized. The embassa- 
dor left Cologne in alarm, and did not dare to 
appear again at court. The fear, however, of 
loosing his bishopric determined him to go to 
the prince, and he once more celebrated mass 
in his presence ; but on the next day he felt so 
much remorse that he fled from the capital. 
Henry, fearing the consequences of an ana- 
thema on the superstitious minds of his people, 
retumed to Italy at the head of an army, with 
which he encamped in the environs of Pavia ; 
before, however, recommencing hostilities he 
wished to try the effect of negotiations, and 
tent the celebrated Peter, abbot of Cluny, as 
his deputy to the pope. Pascal convened his 
clergy in council in the palace of the Lateran, 
to reply to the embassador. At the opening 
of the session, the holy father thus spoke, 
“We have come, my brethren, through the 
greatest perils by land and sea, to treat of 
zace between the church and the throne. 
We declare at once in your presence, that it 
is to free the holy city from the pillage, in- 
cendiarism and massacres of the barbarous 
soldiers of the king of Germany, that we have 
smed a condemnable treaty ;—we have com- 
mitted this fault, because the pontificate does 
not bestow the privilege of infallibility, and 
because a pope is made of dust as other men. 
ltison this acenunt we beseech you to pra 
to God to pardon us for this action; and wit 
you we anathematize that infamous bull, 
whose memory should be odious to all Chris- 
hans.” The pope then renewed the decretal 
uf Gregory the Seventh, which prohibited in- 
vestitures by princes under penalty of excom- 
munication. 

The agents of Henry seeing that the synod 
shonned even raising the question of agree- 
ment between the prince and the po}-e, sought 
t excite a popular movement against Pascal, 
aud availed themselves of the death of Peter 
the prefect of Rome, to declare his son his 
buccessor in this important office. This young 
man, who was scarcely grown up, appeared 
to be easy to seduce, and they hoped that he 
would enter readily into a plan of revolt 
against the Holy See. In fact, on Holy Thurs- 
day, whilst the pope was saying the first prayer 
in the divine service, the leaders of the im- 
peral faction entered the church with the 
young prefect, and summoned Pascal to con- 
imm the nomination of the people; the holy 
father did not reply, and continued the ser- 
vice, They then raised their voices and 
calling on God as their witness, threatened the 
pontiff with an approaching revolution. 

On the next day, the seditious raised a mob 
and after having sworn not to Jay aside their 
arms until they were victorious, attacked the 
clergy during a solemn procession, at which 
the pope was assisting. Several cardinals 
were seriously wounded. Pascal himself was 
truck with b of a club, and he woald haye 
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been murdered on the spot, if he had not 
formally pledged himself to ratify the election 
of Peter during the following week. This 

omise did not entirely satisfy the prefeet, 

e gave orders to raze the houses of the lords 
who had declared against him, and even 
threatened to invade the palace of the Lateran 
if the pontiff did not proceed immediately to 
the ceremony of his installation. 

Pascal, fearful that he could not resist the 
mob, judged. it prudent to quit Rome, and he 
fled to Albano. His abSence did not, how- 
ever, suspend the civil war ; they continued to 
fight furiously in the streets of the holy city ; 
all the partizans of the pope were driven out. 
Conveuts were pillaged, churches burned, and 
the massacres did not cease in the country 
until the time of harvest. When Henry learn- 
ed the success of his measures, he sent rich 

resents to the new prefect and the chiefs of 

is faction, informing them that he would 
come to Rome to recompense them for their 
zeal, as soon as he had completed the con- 
quest of the estates of the countess Matilda, 
who was about to die. In fact he soon ad- 
vanced towards the holy city at the head of 
a numerous army, forcing on his way all the 
small places and castles which held out for 
the pope. 

On entering into Rome, the king of Ger- 
many was received in triumph by the prefect 
and Roman barons; he went to St. Peter's, 
and demanded the crown from the eccle- 
siastics, protesting that he had no other de- 
sire than to receive it at the hands of the 

ntiff, whose absence he regarded as a mis- 
ortune, since it E him of his blessing. 
He then received the imperial crown before 
the tomb of the apostle, from the hands of 
Maurice Bourdin, the metropolitan of Braga, 
who had been sent to his court some months 
permet in the capacity of legate, and re- 
ulated the principal political affairs with the 
senate and prefect, after which he repaired 
to Tuscany, in order to avoid the excessive 
heat, promising, however, to retum at the end 
of the season, and leaving in Rome, from wise 
precaution, a large body of German troops. 

A few days after the departure of — 
the Normans, at the instigation of the holy 
father, made an attack on the city. This first 
expedition failed completely. ], how- 
ever did not lose his courage ; on the contrary 
anger doubled his energy; he made a seco 
effort, entered Rome by the aid of a dark night, 
and on the next day his “enemies were so 
frightened by his boldness that they submitted 
to him. The pope drove the Gerinans from 
the city and was at once engaged in construct- 
ing machines to besiege the fortresses to which 
they had retired. 

At the termination of all these troubles 
Pascal fell seriously il], and finding that his 
end was approaching, he convened the cardi- 
nals and bishops in the palace of the Lateran, 
and exhorted them to bid defiance to the fao» 
tions of the emperor in the election of the new 
pope. He died during the same night, on the 
18th of January, 1118. His body, embalmed 








and clothed in the pontifical ommaments, was 

borne, according to the usual ceremony, by the 

cardinals to St. John’s of the Lateran ad de- 

posited in a sepulchre of marble admirably 
e. 
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Pascal was of a perfidious, vindictive, and 
implacable character; his avarice was er- 
treme, and he would beyond doubt have sold 
to Henry the right of investitures, if that 


prince had been nch enough to pay for it. 


r 


GELASUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 


SIXTH 


POPE. 


[A. D. 1118] 


History of Gelasus before his pontificate—His election—He is maltreated 
a ipani — —He is delivered by the 


hima 


tion of the Frangipani makes 


Cencius—The fæ 
efect— He is enthroned 


—He — Srom Rome at the approach of the emperor—Electson of the Antt-Pope, Gregory 


the Eig 


GrLasus was of Gaéta, and of noble parents, 
who consecrated him from his infancy to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. Orderisus, ab- 
bot of Monte Cassino, being informed of the 
progress which the young clerk was making 
in the sciences, took him to his monastery, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his 
aptitude and skill. He was still very young 
when Pope Urban ordained him a cardinal 
deacon, and soon after made him chancellor, 
charging him to restore to the worka emana- 
ting from the Holy See, the elegance of style 
which had been loet in the church since the 
seventh century.. 

John of Gaëta, had shown great affection for 
Pascal, aiding to support him in all his affiic- 
tions and seconding him with indefatigable 
zeal in his plans of conquest over empires. 
The Jesuit Maimbourg says he was a man of 
holy life, of consummate prudence and skill, 
and the most learned ofthe sacred college. 

The Holy See remained vacant for twelve 
days after the death of Pascal, whilst his fune- 
ral rites were celebrating ; then Peter of Porto, 
who had for a long time occupied the first 
. Yank in the church, convened the cardinals 
bishops and principal clergy in the pontifical 
palace, to proceed to a new election; in this 
caucus they agreed to choose Gaétan pope. 
The father in consequence, wrote to him, he 
having retired to Monte Cassino after the 
death of Pascal, to beseech him to return 
among them to aid them with his wise coun- 
cils. John mounted his mule and quitted the 
convent, ignorant of the decision to which the 
sacred college had already come. On his ar- 
rival in Rome, they re-assembled in a monas- 
tery of the Benedictines, called the Palladium, 
where Gaétan was oa sovereign pon- 
tiff by the name o 
enthroned notwithstanding his resistance. 

Although this election was made with the 
presies secrecy, Cencius, the head of the 

amily of the Frangipani, was informed of 
what was taking place in the convent of the 
Benedictines. He immediately sallied in fi 
from his — followed by a band of arm 
men, broke open the gates of the monastery, 


Gelasus the Second, and 


and penetrated forcibly into the church in 
which they were celebrating the ceremony of 
adoration. He cast himself, like a madman, 
on the new pope, struck him with his gaunt- 
lets, threw him down on the steps of the altar, 
tore his face with his spurs and dragged him 
by the hair to the threshold of the oor’ he 
then caused him to be bound and bome by 
his soldiers to one of the dungeons of bis 
palace. A great number of bishops, card: 
nals, and even laymen, who assisted at the 
election, were also arrested by the satellites 
of Cencius. 

This scene of violence exasperated the popt- 
lace—they assembled in arms—the prefect, — 
Peter de Leon, placed himeelf at their head, 
hastened to the capitol, and sent a deputatics 
to the Frangipani to demand the liberty of 
Gelasus, threatening to sack the palace of 
Cencius if he refused to give up the pontif. 
He, alarmed by the menaces of the clergy, 
went himself to open the dungeon of the pope, 
and set him at liberty. Gelasus was immed» 
ately placed on a white horse, and condu 
in triumph through the streets to St. John of 
the Lateran, preceded and followed by bam 
ners, in accordance with the usage followed 
at the ceremony of the coronation. On the | 
followin;: day he gave audience to the counts, 
barons, und ecclesiastics who had business 
transact with the Holy See. 

These troubles at last appeared to be settled, 
when on the following night some pnestè : 
hastened to the palace of the Lateran to wa | 
Gelasus, that the Emperor Henry, whom they 
thought in Lombardy, was about entering the 
church of St. Peter at the head of armed met. 
At the same time they produced a letter {rom | 
him which contained ee words: “i 
you confirm the bull published by Pascal, a 
avour of the investitures, we wi mom 
you as pontiff, and will take an oath of fidelity 
to you; if not, another pope shall be chose, 
and we will put him in possession of the sp* 
tolic throne.” F 

Gelasus who wished to pursue the policy 
of his predecessors, refused to a lo 
wishos of the prince, and resolved to fly {roa 
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Rome ; he embarked on the Tiber, and reached 
Porto, where he was obliged to stop on ac- 
count of the bad weather, which prevented 
ships from putting to sea. The holy father 
there underwent new dangers, finding himself 
in the alternative of having his vessel upset 
or ran ashore before the city, from which the 
troops of Henry hurled poisoned darts at the 
people of his train. At last the tempest having 
calmed with the setting of the sun, the galleys 
ran, under cover of the night, into a covered 
place, in front of the castle of St. Paul of 
Ardea. Gelasus could go no further on ac- 
count of his age and infirmities, and especially 
the fatigue which he had undergone. The 
cardinal Hugh d’Alatri, who was very strong, 
then took him on his shoulders and carried 
him to the castle. On the following night 
they disembarked, and two days afterwards 
amved at Gaéta, the country of the pontiff. 

As soon ag the news of the arrival of Gela- 
sus had prad through.the province, a great 
number of bishops came to him: the emperor 
also sent embassadors to him to beseech him 
to retum to Rome to be consecrated, and who 
awured him that their master was very desi- 
rous-of assisting at that ceremony, and would 
authorize it by his presence; they added that 
a single conference would infallibly re-esta- 
b.sh concord between the altar and the throne. 
But Gelasus who had been already imprisoned 
with Pascal by Henry, was unwilling to expose 
himself a second time to the word of a king; 
he replied to the deputies, that he must above 
every thing else be consecrated pontiff, and 
that then the king of Germany would find him 
ready to treat with him wherever he pleased. 
Ashe was but a dedcon, he was, on the fol- 
owing day, ordained a priest and bishop, in the 
presence of William, duke of Apulia, Robert, 
peace of Capua, and several other Italian 
ords who took the oath of obedience and 
fidelity to him. 

Henry, irritated by the obstinacy of Gelasus, 
then resolved to cause a new pope to be 
chosen, and selected Maurice Bourdin, arch- 
bishop of Braga, the same who had crowned 
him emperor during the preceding year. This 
ecclesiastic was, according to Maimbourg, a 
wretch who regarded neither laws nor religion, 
so that he could satisfy his daring ambition. 
He relates that Bernard, the metropolitan of 
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| Toledo, on his return from Rome, during the 
pontificate of Urban, had taken Bourdin from 
|a monastery of Limousin to ordain him arch- 
deacon of his church; that he afterwards ob- 
tained the See of Coimbra, and finally the 
archbishopric of Braga. Maimburg adds, that 
in his measureless ambition, he had aspired 
to the possession of the See of Toledo, to the 
detriment of his benefactor, and even went to 
Rome to confer with the pope on the subject ; 
but that not having offered enough money to the 
pontiff, his claim had been rejected, and that 
this refusal was the cause of his hatred towards 
the Roman church, and his treasons in favour 
of King Henry, whom he followed in court 
and camp, where he led a very dissolute life. 
Baluze gives a very different account of the 
life of this bishop, which appear to us to be 
the most authentic: “ Bourdin,” says this 
historian, “after his installation on the See of 
Coimbra, undertook the holy pilerimage to 
Jerusalem, towards the year 1108. He stopped 
at Constantinople, where he was laden with 
honours by the emperor Alexis, and formed 
relations of friendship with several grandees 
of the empire. He had scarcely returned to 
Portugal, after an absence of three years, 
when he was chosen archbishop of Braga, to 
succeed St. Geraud who had died. This new 
appointment obliged him to go to Rome to 
have his translations approved, and to receive 
the pallium, which Pope Pascal granted ‘to 
him in consideration of large presents. When 
Bourdin returned to his diocese, he found him- 
self exposed to the jealousy of Bernard, the 
metropolitan of Toledo, and legate of the Holy 
See; he was even constrained to return to 
Italy to implore the protection of the pontiff 
against the vexations of the primate of Spain. 
During his sojourn at the court of Rome, in 
pursuing this important affair, Pascal, recog- 
nizing his superior abilities, appointed him 
his legate to treat of peace with the emperor 
Henry, who was in Lombardy: and it was in 
this capacity that he crowned the prince after 
the flight of the pope. His condescension 
having been imputed to him as a crime, he 
was excommunicated in the council of Bene- 
ventum, which determined him to attach him- 
self to the person of the king, who caused 
' him to be chosen pontiff on the 14th of March, 
| 1118, by the name of Gregory the Eighth. 








GREGORY THE EIGHTH, ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1118,] 
Letter of Gelasus against the emperor Henry and Gregory the Eighth—The anti-pope is recog: 


nized as the lawful 


tiff in Germany and England—Gelasus re-enters Rome—B 


y 7e- 


volt against him—He comes to France—Implores the aid of the Normans—Retires to the 


monastery of Cluny—His death. 


Griasus was eull at Gagta, when he heard|the lords and ecclesiastica of Gaul: “We in- 


that Gregory the 


Eighth was enthroned ; he| form you my brethren, that after our election, 


ently reece following letter to! the emperor Henry. introduced himself fur- 
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tively, at the head of his cavalry, mto Rome 
and obliged us toquitit. This prince pursued 
ue ae far as Gaéta, threatening, through his 
em ors, to use his power against us, if 
we refused to approve of the bull of our pre- 
deceseors. We courageously replied, that we 
would do nothing adverse to the liberties of 
the church ; he then placed the metropolitan 
of Braga on the Holy See, that intruder who 
had been excommunicated the year before by 
Pope Pascal at the council of Beneventum. 
We order you then to prepare to wrest the holy 
Roman Church, pour mother, from the exe- 
crable tyranny of the king of Germany — 

He also wrote into Portugal that they should 
choose another metropolitan for the diocese 
of Braga, in place of Maurice ; and, finally, he 
addressed a®circular to the clergy and people 
of Rome, prohibiting all communication with 
the emperor and the anti-pope, who were both 
anathematized by the authority of St. Peter. 

Whilst Gelasus was using all the resources 
of policy to excite the French, Spaniards, and 
other Catholic nations against his enemies, 
Gregory the Eighth seated himself in the 
palace of the Lateran, gave magnificent fétes 
to Henry the Fifth, renewed the ceremony of 
the coronation, and consecrated him a second 
time emperor. The monarch was soon after 
obliged to return into Germany, whither the 
interests of his throne called him; Bourdin 
sent his bulls into every country, and was 
recognized as chief of the Holy See in Ger- 
many by Herman, the metropolitan of Augs- 
burg, and in England by several bishops who 
regarded Gelasus as anti-pope. 

Scarcely was Gelasus informed that the 
king had returned to his kingdom, when he 
hastened to re-enter Rome, where his friends 
had prepared a retreat for him in the church 
of St. Mary, situated between the palaces of 
his friends, Stephen the Norman, and Peter 
of the Lateran. Encouraged by this first suc- 
cess, he resolved to celebrate mass publicly 
in the church of St. Praxides, in opposition to 
the advice of several ecclesiastics, who repre- 
sented to him that this church being located 
among the dependencies of the castle of the 
Frangipani, his most mortal foes, he ran the 
risk of an attempt upon his person. But all 
advice was useless; he followed the inspira- 
tion of his pride, and went to that church. He 
had but commenced divine. service when the 
Frangipani made an irruption into the church 
with a numerous band, and attacked Gelasus 
and his party with stones and darts. Stephen 
the Norman, and Crescentius Gaétan, the 
nephew of the pope, resisted their adversa- 
ries vigorously, and protracted the combat 
fora partofaday. The pope, taking advan- 
tage of the tumult, escaped through the pres- 

ytery, and escaped from Rome on a poor 
orge, without having had time to put off his 
tifical ornaments. After the flight of the 
olf father, the combatants separated and re- 
tired to their fortified palaces. 

On the next day the partizans of Gelasus 
sought for him and found him, worn out with 
fatigue, several miles from Rome, concealed 
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behind a grove of trees, in which he had 
passed the night. They held a conneil in his 
presence, as to the measures to be taken under — 
the circumstances, for re-entering the cil ; but 
the pontiff, who had sa pt pea from 
the fright of the preceding day, stopped them 
in the midst of their discourse, “No, my 
brethren, it is better we should follow the ex- 
ample of the fathers, and the precept of the 
Gospel ; and since we cannot live in this fright- 
ful Babylon, this abominable Sodom, let us 
fiy into another city.’ His cowardice dis 

sted his friends; no one urged him to change 
bis decision, and they only asked him before — 
going to appoint Peter of Porto vicar of the 
Holy See in his absence, and to designatea — 
council of cardinals to direct the affairs of the 
church. He did all that was required of lum. 
He confided the keeping of Beneventum to 
Hugh, cardinal of the holy apostles, and placed 
the singers under the direction of Nicholas; 
he left the prefecture of Rome to Peter, and 
intrusted the standard of the holy city 0 
Stephen the Norman, the most influential per- — 
sonage of his party. 

When these matters were settled, he em- 
barked on the Tiber, and descended it as far 
as Ostia, where he took another vessel accom- 
panied by six cardinals, twelve noble Romans 
and an imposing train. He stopped for some 
days at Pisa, and was received by the bishops 
of that city, and the principal inhabitants, wità 
great honours; after a fortunate passage he 
disembarked in Provence at the port of &. 
Gilles, where the abbot Hugh received him 
in his monastery. During his sojoum in this 
abbey the bishops and nobles made him splen- 
did presents. The abbot of Cluny, amongst 
others, offered him forty horses and thet 
equiìpages. He received also large sums from 
Peter of Libranus, who had been sent from 
Saragossa by Alphonso of Arragon, and who 
had came to be consecrated metropolitan of 
that city by the pope himeelf. , 

After the ceremony of the consecrat 
Gelasus gave him a bull by which he grant 
plenary indulgences to the Spanish solder 
who were fighting the Moors, and to all the . 
faithful who should aid in the conquest of the 
church of Sa which had been in the | 
power of the Mussulmen for four hundred 
years. Peter of Libranes found himself 20- 
thorized by this bull to collect alms from the 
faithful, and to sell indulgences through the 
whole kingdom of Spain, on the sole condition 
of paying over a tenth of the proceeds mto 
the treasury of the holy father. Gelasus was 
informed in the interval, that the king of Eng 
land had convened a council at Rouen to I 

late the affairs of his clergy; he availed 

imself of the circumstance to send an envoy 
into that city to create partizans. The young 
Conrad, whom he chose as his embaseado!, 
epoke before the fathers with great eloquence, 
he drew, in a most masterly — a pyotare 
of the miseries of the Roman church, surer 
dered to the profanation of the anti-pope Bout- 


din, and the tyranny of the emperor Heart. 
He represented the virtuous Galasus as the 
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sole and — successor of the apoie 
who had, however, been forced 10 fly from 
Italy, and to cross the Alps, to implore the suc- 
cour of the French princes, and especially that 
of the king of England. He finished his 
speech by asking from the faithful of Nor- , 
mandy pecuniary aid to prevent the pope from | 
being redaced to b i 

As soon as King Louis the Sixth was ap- 
prised of the arrival of the holy father in Pro- 
vence, he deputed to him Suger, a monk of St. 
Deis, who carried rich presents, to beseech 
him to go to Vezelay to confer with him on the 
pacification of the church. In compliance 
with the orders of the king, Gelasus quitted St. 
Gilles and went to Cluny, where he was re- 
ceived with — magnificence, as was be- 
coming in Jords so opulent as were the monks | 
ofthat abbey. The prelates and lords of Bur- 


ndy also crowded to visit the holy father. | the pontiff only thought of dying. 
e profited so well by their good will that in | 
less than a month he was enabled to fill all | 
his trunks with rich offerings, and even to' 
send some to Rome to his allies. , 


At length everything foretold the near tri- 
umph of Gelasus over his ay when 
he was attacked by a most violent pleurisy, 
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which reduced him extremely in a few days. 
He then summoned the cardinals who had 
acc mpanied him around his bed, and desig- 
nated the bishopof Palestine to them as his suc- 
cessor. That prelate, who was present, refus- 
ed to accept it, observing, that the Holy See had 
need of a pope who could maintain his autho- 
rity by great personal wealth and a high tem- 
poral pornon. “ My nomination,” added he, 
“would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
church, and I am unwilling to take upon my- 
self a burthen which I have not strength to 
bear; I pray you, then, holy father, to elevate 
to the pontificate the metropolitan of Vienne, 
who alone can deliver the church from the 
tyranny of the emperot.” Gelasus assented 
to his views, and ordered an express to be 
sent for the archbishop, but before the arrival 
of that prelate his illness increased, so that 
He made 
his general confession in a loud voice, before 
a large number of ecclesiastics and lords, re- 
ceived the communion, laid himself on the 
earth according to the monastic custom, and 
in this position died, on the 29th January. 
1119, after a reign of a year. He was buri 
at Cluny, in the church of the monastery. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 


SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 


1119) 


Election of Guy, archbishop of Vienna—Council of Toulouse—The Emperor Henry renounces 


the investilures—Council of Rheims—Conferences 
enters Rome—Flight of the anti-pope—History of 
tghth—Calizius exercises the sole 


anti-pope Gregory the 


S Mousson and Gison — Caliztus 
belard and Heloise—Punishment of the 
pontifical authority—Council of the 


Latera.—Complainis against the monks—Death of Caliztus. 


Gcy, the metropolitan of Vienne, arrived at 
Cluny fifteen days after the death of Gelasus. 
He was immediately proclaimed sovereign 
pontiff by the cardinals and bishops, and con- 
secrated by the name of Calixtus the Second. 
He was the son of William, count of Burgun- 
ih surnamed the Hard-head, and a relative 
of the emperors of the West, and the kings 
af France. His sister Wilhelmina had married 
Humbert the Second, coant of Maurienne, and 
their daughter Adelaide, the neice of the 
archbishop, was the queen of France. Thus 
his election was enthusiastically approved of 
not only in Italy, but even in Germany. All 
the prelates of Germany swore obedience to 
him, and approved of the convocation of a 
council to be held at Rheims. The emperor 
himself promised to be present at this assem- 
bly, in order to bring about a re-union of the 

The ‘bol father, ho dged 

e ather, however, ju it pru- 

dent to sand embaseadors to Hen , to deter- 
mpeoanx, o ons, and Pons, a 

bot of Cluny, were sent on this delicate mis- 
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sion. They represented to the prince that it 
was impossible to establish perfect concord 
between the Holy See and the empire, whilst 
the crown preserved the right of investiture. 
After some conferences, the emperor declared 
his consent to yield his privilege to the pope, 
provided an equitable consideration was oar 
ed him. He then swore on the Gospels be- 
tween the hands of the bishop and the abbot, 
to maintain the integrity of the engagement 
into which he had entered. 

Pons and William, satisfied with the suc- 
cess of their negotiation, immediately returned 
to the holy father at Paris. Calixtus heard 
them with an air of incredulity, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Thank God that the thing was already 
done.”?. He, however, designated the city of 
Mousson as the for the conference, and 
the definite signing of the treaty. The holy 
father then went to the council at Rheims, 
where he found assembled more than three 
hundred bishops from Italy, Germany, Spain. 
England, and France, as well as a great num- 
ber of lay lords of all those countries. 

At the opening of the sittings, the pope ex- 
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plained to the fathers the different causes 
they were called upon to examine. That of 
King Louis was the first ca"led. He entered the 
saloon, followed by the principal lords of his 
court, and seated himself on the platform by 
the side of the sovereign pontiff. He thus 
spoke :—" We have come, my fathers, to lay 
before you the disloyal conduct of Henry the 
First, of England, who has not only invaded 
one of our provinces, Normandy, in contempt 
of treaties, but has even kizi the person of 
one of our vassals, Duke Robert, his brother, 
aud has confined him for some years in prison 
at London. I have frequently summoned him 
to give up his prisoner to me, without my en- 
treaties, complaints or threats being able to 
change his resolve; and you now see by my 
side William, the son of that noble duke, who 
comes to implore the aid of your intelligence 
and justice in recovering: his estates.” 

Hildegarde, countess of Poictiers, in her 
turn presented herself before the assembly 
with the ladiesof her suite. She accused her 
husband, count William, of having abandoned 
her to live in disgraceful commerce with 
Maubergcon, the Jawful wife of the viscount 
of Chatelleraut. The holy father ordered the 
count of Poictiers to be loudly called, that he 
might justify himself before the synod. The 
bishop of Saintes and other prelates of Agui- 
taine, his creatures, replied, that their lord 
was grievously sick. This excuse was ad- 
mitted by the council, which granted a delay 
to the count to present himself at Rome, or to 
retake his wife, declaring him excommuni- 
cated, if he refused to obey one of these con- 
ditions. They then called up some affairs of 
minor importance ; and then the holy father 
announced that the sitting was closed. He 
added :—“ We are going to Mousson, my 
brethren, where the emperor waits for us to 
treat of the peace of the church. The arch- 
bishops of Rheims and Rouen, and some other 
prelates whose presence is necessary, will 
accompany us. We beseech yon during our 
absence to address fervent prayers to God for 
the success of our enterprise. We will soon re- 
turn to you, and recommence our sessions, 
before sending you in peace to your homes. 
Finally, when the council has terminated, we 
will go ourselves to find the king of England, 
our spiritual son, and our relative securding to 
the flesh, and will pledge ourselves to put an 
end to the causes of discord which exist be- 
tween him and William his nephew, and will 
inflict a terrible anathema on those who shall 
be deaf to our words.” 

Calixtus having arrived at Mousson assem- 
bled the prelates of his suite in council, and 
submitted to them the matters which had 
been concerted between him and Henry. 
After this examination, the cardinal of Crema, 
the bishops of Viviers and Châlons, and the 
abbot of Cluny were sent with them to the 
camp of the emperor, that he might give them 
his definite sanction. Henry at first denied 
having promised any thing of the kind ; when 
William of Champeaux, no longer E 
his indignation, turned on the prince, call 
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him a traitor and knave, and demanded from 
him if he were ready to swear on the host, 
that he had not placed tbis promise in his 
hands. The Emperor was obliged to confess 
that he had given a writing somewhat similar 
to it; but that he had not reflected that he 
could not execute the tenor of it without 
considerably weakening the royal authority. 
The bishop replied to him “ prince, a still 
seek an excuse for your disloyalty ; the pon- 
tiff does not pretend to diminish your power; 
he declares, on the contrary, that all your sub- 
jects, no matter of what rank, should fuliow 
you to war and serve you as heretofore, as 
was the custom under your predecessors. Do 
not think that your crown will be weakeued, 
because you will be prohibited from seli.g 
bishoprics; on the contrary your authority wil 
be more respectable in the eyes of the people, 
when you shall have renounced, of your own 
free will, a eacrilegious traffic.” The em- 
peror then asked time, until the next day. to 
confer anew with his barons, and to determine 
them to give their consent to his promise. 
Calixtus, despairing of triumphing over 
the obstinacy of the king, wished to re- 
turn immediately to Rheims, that he mick! 
avoid the snares which the German monarch 
might Jay for him; he yielded, however, to 
the counsels of the count of Troyes ‘and 
several other lords, and agreed to remain 
until the next day, in order to deprive Henry 
of all excuse from bad will. As soon as day 
dawned, the bishop of Châlons and the abbot 
of Cluny retumed to the camp, and, having 
been admitted to the presence of the emperor, 
said to him “we might my lord have retire 


eye his holiness was unwilling to 


reak with you about a delay of a few hours, 
and he still waits for your subscription to the 
treaties which are to assure tranquillity to the 
church. Here are the deeds; no obstacle 
can now oppose their ratification.” Henry 
replied to the prelates, that they pressed him 
too urgently to subscribe to the treaty, an 
that he wished to await the general diet 
of his kingdom, which alone had power to 
decide on a question that interested all his 
lords. 

William of Champeaux and Pons at once 
broke off the negotiations and retired without 
even taking leave-of the prince. After their 
departure the emperor gent troops to beseige 
the castle to which the pope had retired: but 
Calixtus had already quitted the place and 
taken refuge in an impenetrable fortress be- 
longing to the count of Troyes. Henry then 
sent a courier to him to urge him to retrace 
his steps, promising to sign the treaty det 
nitely beire the expiration of two days. 
The pope made this reply to the king. “I 
have done from a love of peace, that whic 
was never done by any of my predecessors; 
I left a general council and came to find 3 
man who has not in his heart any dispos 
tion for concord. I now retire; if, however 
after the synod is terminated, Henry sha 
have learned that he ought to keep his p> 
mises, I will pardon him and receive him wi 
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open arms.” He continued on his — 
and arrived on the same day at Rheims, 
here he celebrated divine service in the 
cathedral. 

The sessions of the council recommenced 
on the following day, and John, a cardinal 
priest, thus informed them of the result of 
the negotiations with the Emperor: “We 
went to Mouson my brethren, as we had an- 
nouced to you, to conclude a peace with King 
Henry ; we found that prince at the head of 
an army of thirty thousand men, as if he had 
come to war with numerous enemies. Thus 
fearing some sinister plans, we closed the 
gates of the castle in which the holy father 
was, and presented ourselves only at the 
camp of Henry. We several times de- 
manded, in the name of the pope, a private 
interview with the prince, without being able 
to obtain it; and when at last this favour was 
granted us, we ‘found ourselves surrounded 
by soldiers who sought to intimidate us by 
brandishing their lances and swords. We 
had, however, gone unarmed, as embassadors 
instructed to treat of peace. The emperor 
spoke to us with a feigned mildness, asking 
to see the pope that he might render homage 
tohim, he said ; whilst we knew he wanted 
lo sejze on his person ag he had done at Rome 
on the pontiff Pascal. Finally, all our hopes 
having been deceived, we hastened to return 
to Rheims to escape the troops whom the 
tyrant had sent in pursuit of us.” 

The fathers having heard this — ap- 
proved of the conduct of Calixtus, and passed 
several canons against simony and the inves- 
utures of bishoprics and abbeys. They also 
condemned the usurpers of the wealth of the 
church, and prohibited benefices from being 
bejneathed by inheritance, and the exaction 
of pay for administerin baptism, the holy 
oil, extreme unction, and sepulture. 

In the closing session they sung the hymn 
of the Holy Spirit; the pope exhorted all those 
present to concord and submission to the 
authority of the Holy See; he then caused 
lighted candles to be distributed to all the 
prelates who carried a cross. The gates of 
the church were opened, all the bells of the 
city were loudly rung, and, by the light of 
‘apers, to the lugubrious sound of the bells, 
Calixtus standing upon the steps of the altar, 
pronounced a solemn sentence of excommu- 
hucation against the emperor Henry, and the 
“ut-pope Gregory the Eighth. 

The — terminated, the pontiff 
went to Gison to confer with the king of Eng- 
land. Henry the First received him with great 
honours, prostrated himself at his feet, and 
took an oath of submission and fidelity to him. 
Calixtus raised him kindly, and after having 
embraced him said to him, “As we must 
by the law of God, restore to every one that 
which belongs to him, we beseech you to re- 
store freedom to your brother Robert, and the 
dutchy of Normandy to his son.” The prince 
replied, “I have not despoiled my brother of 
his estates, but I have freed that province, 
the heritage of my father, from the nobles 
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who covered it with disasters. Monasteries 
were pillaged, monks massacred, virgins dis- 
honoured, churches were burned, and the u1- 
fortunate, who sought an asylum in conse- 
crated places, were massacred. I then came 
to the aid of this afflicted people ; and aa I 
found it impossible to stop the tyranny of the 
lords without employing the power of the 
sword, I was forced to make war. God fa-. 
vouring my designs, gave me the victory, and 
I re-established the reign of the laws and of 
public security. It was, however, neceseary, 
in order to consolidate peace, that my brother 
Robert should remain a prisoner in England 
where he is treated with all the honour an 
respect which his rank and the ties of bleod 
demand of me. I have not forgotten that we 
are brothers, and if he had not taken his 
son from me, I would have educated him 
with my own.” 

Calixtus, satisfied with this reply, granted 
to King Henry a confirmation of the privileges 
which his father had obtained for England 
and Normandy ; he promised, besides, not to 
send into his Kinddot. in the capacity of le- 
gates, any prelates but those whom he should 
himself ask for ; and, finally, he besought him 
to restore the prelate Tunstan to his friend- 
ship, and re-instate him in the archbishopric 
of York. But the prince observed that he 
had sworn upon the Gospels never to receive 
that metropolitan into favour.—“ Is that all?” 
replied Calixtus. “Do as [I ask you, without 
disquieting yourself; I am the pope, and I 
permit you to violate your oath.” 

After this conference, the pope determined 
to go into Italy to take possession of the Holy 
See. He went towards the Alps, and entered 
Lombardy, where the people received him 
with great veneration. He then traversed 
Tuscany, and came to Lucca, where the mi- 
litia gave him a triumphal reception. At Piga 
he was received with the same enthusiasm, 
and he dedicated one of the churches of that 
city. In proportion as he approached Rome 
was his cortége increased, by the crowds who 
came to meet him, and who accompanied his 
march. 

This general manifestation alarmed the 
partizans of the emperor, and Gregory, who 
not daring to remain longer in the palace of 
the Lateran, fled to Sutri,and shut themselves 
up in the fortress, waiting for succours from 
Germany. After the departure of the anti- 

, the Roman militin advanced to meet 
Calixtus, three days march from the o ; 
and when he — the holy city, the 
schools, the lords, the magistrates, and the 
monks, came to receive him at the principal 
gates, all carrying branches in sign of joy, 
and singing hymns in his praise. The streets, 
richly tapestried, were strewed with flowers, 
and the crowd of people was so great, that 
the cortége employed ten hours in defiling 
before the palace. 

On the day succeeding his installation, the 
holy father was engaged in the organization 
of an army, and the conclusion of an alliance 
with the Normans, in order to accelerate (he 
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ruin of the faction of the king of Germany 
and of Bourdin. By his care, troops were 
soon assembled, under the orders of John of 
Crema, cardinal of St. ae ts x tm who laid 
siege to Suri, the residence of the anti-pope. 
It is related that Calixtus himself directed the 
labours of the siege, and mounted several 
times to the assault, with his casque on his 
head and his sword by his side. 

At length, after a vigorous resistance, the 
German soldiers, decimated by sickness and 
the sword of their enemies, to sur- 
render, and delivered up Bourdin to his com- 

titor. The pontiff had the cruelty to cause 

im to be shamefully mutilated by the hand 
of the executioner. His eyes were put out 
and his natural parts torn from him. The 
unfortunate man was placed backwards on a 
camel, the tail between his hands instead of 
a bridle, and a sheep-skin, reeking with blood, 
upon his shoulders, in mockery of the scarlet 
cape which — wore. In this condi- 
tion he was led to Rome, to prolong his hu- 
miliation, and to intimidate by this example 
of severity, the ambitious who would dare 
mount the Holy See. : 

The anti-pope was then confined in the 
monastery of Cava; the next year he was 
transferred to the convent of Janula, from 
which Honorius afterwards took him to con- 
fine him in the abbey of Fumon near Alatri, 
where he passed his days miserably. Such 
was the end of the unfortunate Maurice 
Bourdin, a prelate distinguished for his merit, 
and whose only fault consisted in having 
wished to place himself between the altar 
and the throne, at the moment in which 
these two powers were disputing for the pre- 
eminence. 

In order to bequeath to posterity a monu- 
ment of his victory, the pontiff caused a 
saloon of the palace of the Lateran to be 
magnificently decorated, in which he was 
represented trampling the anti-pope, Gregory 
the Eighth, beneath his teet. He caused the 

laces of Censius Frangipani, and such other 
ords as had shown themselves to, be his ene- 
mies, to be razed ; he drove from their castles 
the Italian counts who devastated the domains 
of the church, and sought to re-establish an 
absolute government over all Italy. Havin 
no more enemies to combat, he occupi 
himself with the religious quarrels of other 
churches, and sent his legate Conon and the 
archbishop, Ralph the Green, to Soissons, to 
judge in council a work on the Trinity written 

y Peter Abelard, one of the most remarkable 
dialecticians of the twelfth century. 

This extraordinary man, whom his amours 
have readered even more celebrated than his 
vast knowledge, was the son of a lord of a 
small city called Palais, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nantes. He had surrendered him- 
self, from his tenderest youu, with an incredi- 
ble ardour, to the study of the sciences and 
of languages. Poetry, eloquence, philosophy, 
jurisprudence, theology, mathematics, the 

reek, Hebrew and Latin languages, in fine, 
all human knowledge became familiar to 
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him. Having arrived at man’s estate, and 
being desirous of completing his studies, be 
went to the university of Parie, whose pro- 
fessors were regarded as the best rhetoricians 
in the world. 

Among these, William of Champeanx, the 
archdeacon of Notre Dame, was styled the 
prince of scholastic logicians. Abelard studied 
under him, and profited so well by his lessons, 
that the master was frequently unable to re- 
solve the subtle questions of the scholar. The 
teacher was at first attached to his learned 
disciple, but hatred succeeded friendship when 
he discovered that his proud pupil gloried in 
confounding him in argument. William even 
drove him from Paris. He retired at first to 
Melun, and then to Corbeil. Some years af- 
terwards, Abelard became reconciled to his 
former master, and obtained permission to re 
turn to the capital to open a school of elo- 
quence. His great talents soon caused all the 
academies to be deserted ; and chroniclers re- 
late that his auditors exceeded three thousand 
in numbers. The method which he pursued 
in his course, consisted of the praise of sci- 
ence, and the censure of men who, in there 
barbarous times, regarded ignorance as a title 
of nobility. He taught logic, metaphysics, 

hysics, mathematics, and, ally, astronomy. 

e became the fashionable teacher, because 
he was the only one who united the science 
of philosophy with the eloquence of the 
tribune. - 

Abelard was much run after by the distin: 
guished women of the day ; but Heloise, the 
niece of the canon Fulbert, was alone able to 
attract the attention of the professor. Al 
though he was now thirty-nine years old, 
and she only seventeen, be conceived #0 vio- 
lent a passion for her that he resolved to do 
every thing to gain her love. Historians say 
he = —— into the — the a 
as a boarder, by paying a hig , 80 
he then obtained permission from the greedy 
old man to educate his niece without receiv- 
ing any pay therefor. The confidence of the 
canon was so great, that he not only left the 
two lovers entirely alone, but even, before 
leaving home, would recommend to the mat 
ter to chastise his scholar if she were neglect 
ful of her lessons. 

There was no necessity for so great severity 
tu control Heloise, for she responded with equal 
ardour to the passion of Abelard. These ten- 
der lovers passed a whole year in the inefla- 
ble joys of requited love. “Abelard, formerly 
s0 ambitious of glory, so greedy of renown, 
entirely deserted his school, and consecrated 
all the time he could to his mistress, and to 
composing songs in her praise. Heloise her- 
self informs us of these particulars in one of 
her letters. “ Among your brilliant qualities, 
she wrote to him long afterwards, “ you por 
sessed two which moved me more than all 
the others: the grace of your age and 
the sweetness of your song; and no other 
woman would have been Jess touched than I. 
The melodies which —— in sum. 
measure or in rhyme, had an irresistble cham 
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which compelled me to sing them, on account 
of the sweetness of the expressions and the 
softness of their amorous poetry. The most 
insensible women could not refuse you their 
admiration; and as your verses celebrated our 
lives, my name was soon spread through the 
whole world, and all women envied the happi- 
ness of Heloise.” 

The canon Fulbert at length discovered the 
criminal intercourse of his niece and Abelard, 
bat it was too late to break off the intimacy 
of this connection. Helois& carried within 
her a pledge of their love. According to the 
chroniclers of tne ture, the canon wished that 
marriage should stop the public scandal; but 
Heloise having declared to her uncle that she 
wished to be the mistress of Abelard, and not 
bis wife, he became violently enraged, and 
swore to be avenged. To appease the cha- 
grin of the canon, the two lovers consented to 
è private marriage, which took place in the 

resence of the canon and some witnesses. 

ulbert, not being yet satisfied with this repa- 
ration, demanded that the marriage should be 
pok ; and on the refusal of Heloise, retook 

s plans of vengeance. During the night 
masked men entered the chamber of Abelard, 
and whilst four of them held him by the arms 
and legs, the canon, armed with a razor, sub- 
jected him to a horrible mutilation, which 
separated him for ever from Heloise. Abe- 
lard concealed his tears and his shame in the 
abbey of St. Denis, and Heloise took the veil 
ia the convent of Argenteuil. 

Time soothed the grief of Abelard, and he 
yielded to the solicitations of his admirers, 
who besought him to recommence his admir- 
able teaching. Soon, as formerly, he found 
himself surrounded by numerous pupils; but 
with his success also appeared the envious. 
Two powerful enemies, Alberic and Leotulph, 
theolagians of Rheims, denounced to the coun- 
cl of Soissons, in 1122, a treatise which he 
had composed upon the Trinity, and which 

been received with general enthusiasm. 
As unfortunate in his literary career as in his 
amours, Abelard was condemned by the fa- 
thers of the synod, and forced to burn his 
book in the presence of the assembly. He 
was then confined at St. Medard, aad after- 
wards at St. Denis, and placed under the sn- 
pervision of the abbot. Some years after- 
wards he determined to escape, and retired 
to Nogent on the Seine, where he built a con- 
vent at his own expense, which he dedicated 
to the Holy Spirit, and which he called the 
Paraclete, or the Consolation. Heloise, and 
some other nuns of Argenteuil, came to dwell 
in this retreat, and it was there that the lovers 
met for the first time after a separation of 
eleven years. 

Abelard was then made abbot of St. Gildas; 
bat his enemies pursued him even in the si- 
lence of the cloisters, and accused him of 
heresy. The illustrious professor wished to 
go to Rome to justify himself; but on his ar- 
rival at Cluny, the venerable Peter dissuaded 
him from the journey, and even retained him 
a the abbey. Two years afterward, worn 
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out by the injustice of men, he determined to 
finish his days in retirement, and shut him- 
self up in the priory of St. Marcel, near Cha- 
lons in the Sadne, where he died in 1142, 
aged sixty-three years. He was at first in- 
terred in the convent, but afterwards, at the 
entreaty of Heloise, his remains were trans- 
ported to Paraclete. 

This unfortunate lover lived twenty-two 
— longer, mourning him whom she had 
oved so well. After her death, her body 
was deposited near that of her spouse; and 
the chroniclers of the times relate that Abe- 
lard opened his arms to receive her when 
they raised the stone which covered his coffin. 
Since then a new translation has changed the 
place of the monument which contained their 
dust; but the last wishes of Heloise have been 
religiously respected, and the tomb which has 
been erected to them in the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, still re-unites the two lovers. 

Calixtus having affirmed his authority in 
Rome, was desirous of exercising the most 
absolute despotism over other kingdoms. For 
this purpose he gave to a monk ‘of Cluny, 
named Peter, the legation of France, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Orkneys, for the pur- 
pose of subjugating the charch of England to 
the court of Rome, and of re-establishing the 
affairs of the Holy See in France. But Louis 
the Fat had already protested against a judg- 
ment of the pontiff in the following violent 
letter: “By suspending the execution of the 
sentence which you had pronounced against 
the metropolitan of Sens you have, holy fa- 
ther, moderated our anger. But we are not 
yet satisfied, for the ambiguity of your de- 
cision leaves to the archbishop of Lyons the 
hopes of obtaining from us the satisfaction he 
demands. Since I must tell you all I think on 
this subject, I will avow, that I would rather 
see my kingdom in flames and my life in 
danger, than obey that priest. 

“We beseech you, then, to preserve to the 
church of Sens the freedom which it now en- 
joys, and to prevent it from suffering any harm 

§ the subjection which they would impru- 
dently impose on it. The privileges of a See 
belong to it, and not to the prelates who go- 
vern it, and if the metropolitan of Sens 
alone disposed of a property to which he had 
no right, his church should not be punished 
for the fault of its chief, and lose the preroga- 
tives of its former freedom. Besides, hol 
father, be careful lest the city of Lyons, whic 
belongs to the emperor, is not strengtnened to 
our injury; and fear, lest by desiring to subju- 

te our cities to a foreign jurisdiction, you 
break the peace which exists between King 
Henry and our crown. We, moreover, declare 
to you, that if our wishes were treated with 
contempt in so simple a matter, we would 
not longer expose ourselves to the shame of a 
refusal, nor the scorn of our dignity, but would 
do ourselves justice.” 

No reply was made to this letter ; the legate 
of the aly See only presented himeelf at the 
court of France to hold out hopes which were 
evasive and in conformity with the policy of 
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Rome. The mohk of Cluny then went to Eng- 
land, whither he had been preceded by skilful 
envoys, who knew how adroitly to excite the 
curiosity of the nation about the embassador. 
But the king did not partake of the general 
disposition, he even sent Bernard, bishop of 
St. David’s, and a clerk named John, to meet 
the legate, with orders to prohibit his entrance 
into Great Britain, if he refused to promise not 
to stop at the monasteries or the churches, and 
to pay all his own expenses. Peter accepted 
the conditions which were imposed on him, 
and went to court in hopes of changing the 
sentiments of the king. He soon discovered 
his error. Henry received him with great cold- 
ness, and was unwilling to permit fim to ex- 
ercise any act of authority. This prince main- 
tained, with reason, that a legate should make 
no attempt on the established customs of a 
kingdom, especially when they were conse- 
crated by the manners of the inhabitants ‘and 
the wishes of the people. Peter learned that 
it would be dangerous to enter upon a struggle 
with a monarch so absolute in his decisions; 
and, baffled and humiliated, he retook the way 
to Rome. 

If the enterprises of the pope failed in 
France and England, they were crowned 
with entire success in Germany. The arch- 
bishop of Mayence, by publishing the decree 
of anathema against Henry, had drawn all 
Saxony into revolt, and the emperor had been 
constrained to assemble a formidable army to 
subdue the rebels. But ag ihe two, parties 
alike dreaded the chances of a general battle, 
they agreed to enter upon negotiations before 
coming to blows. For this purpose, twelve 
lords of each party signed a truce, by which 
they engaged to suspend hostilities until the 
termination of a diet of the kingdom, which 
was fixed to be held on the day of the festival 
of St. Michael, in the city of Wurtzburg. The 
assembled at first discussed a mode of putting 
an end to the schism which separated the 
churches; they then decreed an absolute 
pee throngh all Germany, ordering the bel- 
igerent parties to restore, under penalty of 
death, all usurped property, whether by ec- 
clesiastics, princes or lords. On the subject 
of the excommunication of the emperor they 
decided that the bishop of Spires, and Arnold, 
abbot of Fulda, should go to Rome to refer it 
to the pontiff, and obtain the convocation of a 
great council, in which this important matter 
should be definitely judged. 

These embassadors discharged their mis- 
sion with great zeal; they entirely changed 
the hostile disposition of the pope, and took 
‘ack with them as legates, Lambert, bishop 
if Ostia, Gregory, a deacon, and Suxon, a 
priest, with full powers to assemble a synod 
and relieve Henry from the excommunication 
if he would renounce the investitures. 

A general diet was convened anew at 
Worms, for the month of September, 1122 
and after a conference of ten days it agreed 
apon the following: “ We, the legates of the 

oly See, grant to the emperor the power of 
causing the bishops and abbots of the king- 
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dom of Germany to be chosen in his presence 
without employing violence or simony, an 

under the auspices of the metropolitan and 
co-provincial prelates. The elected shall re- 
ceive from the prince the investiture of the 
regalia by the sceptre, and not the ecclesias- 
tical regalia, and he shall perform such duties 
to his sovereign as are imposed on him by his 
title of subject. By virtue of this treaty we 
grant to Henry a durable peac and the same 
to those who embraced his side during the 
unhappy times of our discords.” 

The prince in turn replied by a writing, in 
which i thus expressed himself: “For the 
love of God, and the holy Roman church, of 
Pope Calixtus, and the safety of our soul, we 
renounce the privilege of investitures by the 
ring and the cross, and we grant to all the 
churches of our empire, canonical elections, 
and free consecrations. We restore to the 
Holy See the lands and royalties on which we 
have seized during our divisions, and we pro 
mise our assistance to the pope ‘to recover 
those on which our subjects have seized. We 
will also restore to the churches, lords, and 
citizens the domains which are in our posses 
sion. Finally, we grant an entire and durable 
peace to Pope Calixtus, the holy Roman church, 
and all those who have aided it during our 
discords.” 

These two deeds were read and exchanged 
on a plain on the left bank of the Rhue, 
where tents and an altar had been erected. 
Thanks were then returned to God, and a s> 
lemn mass celebrated by the bishop of Ostia, 
at which he admitted the emperor to com- 
munion, and gave him the kiss of peace. He 
also gave his absolution to the troops who 
surrounded them, and to alls those who had 
taken part in the schism. Thus the pope and 
the king cemented their union, after nis 
devastated Germany and Italy, and murde 
the people of Saxony, Bavaria, Lorraine, 8n 
Lombardy, for half a century, for a miserabl 
quarre! about investitures. 

Deis says, on this subject, “ We see clearly, 
that matters which overturn states and cost © 
many tears and so much blood to the people, 
are but puerilities or pretexts employed by 
the ambition of priests and kings. From the 
time of Charlemagne to Henry the Fourth, 
investitures were given by the cross and mng, 
as a matter of perfect indifference to the stale 
and church ; but under this last emperor, the 
popes thought of making of the cross and ming 
a sacred palladium, which the impure hands 
of laymen could not approach; and by the 
assistance of this futile pretension, they over 
threw society, increased their wealth, and 
murdered more than three millions of men. 


During the following year, (1123), the pope — 


held a new council in the palace of the Late 
ran, to confirm the treaty concluded with 
Henry, and to prohibit the usurpation of the 
property of the church, particularly that of 

eneventum. They granted tothe crosadefs 
who should go to Jerusalem, an entire re- 
mission of sins; they declared their houses 
families, and property under the protecton 
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of St. Peter; they prohibited laymen, under 
penalty of anathema, from ‘carrying off the 
offerings which were placed on the altars of 
the — and they interdicted to the lords 
the right of fortifying churches, so as to make 
them fortifications ; and, finally, they condem- 


ned in general all the alienations made with- | u 


out the consent of the clergy. They ordered 


abbots and monks not to visit the sick, not} pope 


to celebrate divine service outside of their 
monasteries ; and not to call in other prelates 
than their diocesan bishops to administer the 
holy oil, to consecrate clerks, and to dedicate 
new monasteries, 

The bishops who composed this assembly, 
complained strongly of the monks, and thus 
expressed themselves: “The glory of the 
canons and of other ecclesiastic s been 
entirely obscured, since the nonk, depart- 
ing from the rules of their orders, seek, with 
an insatiable ambition, the privileges of the 
bishops, and refuse to live by the labour of 
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their own hands, as the rules of St. Benedict 
prescribe. They porsess churches, lands, 
and houses; they levy dimes and oblations 
on the faithful, and, finally, there is only left 
to them to take from us the cross and the 
ring, in order to have completely despoiled 


After the termination of this council, the 
, always alive to the consolidation of the 
authority of the Holy See, sent into France as 
his legates, Gregory, a cardinal, and Peter de 
Leon, who convened several synoda at Char- 
tres, Clermont, Beauvais, and Vienne to con- 
firm the acts of the council of the Lateran. 
But at the moment, when the holy father, 
having arrived at the apogee of his power. 
was congratulating himself on the snccess o 
his policy, he was suddenly attacked by a 
violent fever which carried him off in a few 
hours. He died on the 12th of December, 
1124, after a pontificate of five years and ten 
months. 





HONORIUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY~ 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1124.) 


Preliminares to the election of Honorius—Celestin, chosen Pope, is forced to abdicate—Schism in 


the monastery of Cluny—The abbots Peter and Pons go to 
fined ina tower by the orderof the pope— Honorius turns the sincere prety 4 
c i 


inlo derision- S 


ism in the convent of Monte Cassino—The treasurer 


ome to 


bf one 
tre Or i 
‘oles chosen abbat 


—He robs the treasury of the convent—Honorius causes another abbot to be chosen—War 
between the pope and Count Roger—Affair of Stephen bishop of Paris—Death of Honorius. 


_ Ox the death of Calixtus, two factions were 
mmediately formed for the election of a pope; 
Leo, of Frangipani, wished to elevate Lam- 


bert, bishop of Ostia, to the pontificate, and pope 


the other party demanded the cardinal, Saxon 
of Anagina. The adroit Leo, in order the 
more easily to deceive the cardinals, employ- 
eda very singular ruse; he feigned to aban- 
don his protezé, and on the eve of the elec- 
tion, went very mysteriously to the residence 
of each cardinal, to engage their chaplains to 
fo to the conclave, on the following day, with 
ated cape concealed under their blac ones, 
in order to be able to clothe their masters with 
it, thue leaving each of them to suppose he 
would be chosen pope. On the following day, 
all the prelates assembled in the chapel of 
St. Pancrace, in the palace of the Lateran; 
of Frangipani was alone absent. They 
proceeded, however, to an election, and on 
the proposal of Damian and Jonathan, they 
slothed with the red cape, Theébald, a priest 
JÍ St. Anastasins, who was proclaimed pope 
by the name of Celestin, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the nobles, and despite the active op- 
position of the cardinals, who all counted on 
e papacy. 

At last quiet was restored, and they were 


' sign of rejoicing, when suddenly the Frangi- 


pani entered the church with their partizans, 
exclaiming, “ Lambert, bishop of Ostia, is 
by the will of St. Peter.” They imme- 
diately clothed him in the pontifical oma- 
ments, and ranged themselves around him, 
with their drawn swords in their hands. Then 
the venerable Celestin, fearing the deplorable 
consequences of a combat in the church, dee 
voted himeelf for the safety of all. He ad- 
vanced between the two parties, despoiled 
himself of the cape and purple, and yielded 
the tiara to his rival, who- took the name of 


i Honorius the Second. 


Notwithstanding the voluntary renunciation 
of the throne of the apostle by Celestin, the 
ecclesiastics, the people, and the majority of 
the lords continued to regard him as the sole 
pore, and declared the election of Honorius tọ 

irregular and sacrilegious. The latter dis» 
covering this state of affairs, employed all his 
resources to create partizans to himeelf; 
made rich presents to the cardinals, distributed 
money to the people, showed himself gracious 
to the principal citizens of Rome, and pushed 
his hypocrisy so far. as to publish that he 
wished to renounce tne pracy. He accord- 
ingly convened all the electors in the church 


even commencing to sing the Te Deum, in |of St. John, of the — laid down the 
3B 
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tiara in their presence, seven days after he 

en proc imed pontiff. The assistante, 
deceived by this trick, and being fearful, be- 
sides, of introducing a dangerous precedent 
into the elections by nominating a new ; 
declared him to be the lawful chief oft 8 
church. The cardinals, nobles, and people, 
aecordingly prostrated themselves at his heo; 
and swore obedience to him. 

The pontiff was originally from the county 
of ETS ; his parents were poor farmers, 
who had placed him when very young in the 
cathedral of Bologna, where he disti ished 
himself among the young clerks by his love 
for study and great regularity of morals. The 
metropolitan having conceived an affection for 
him, bad ordained him arch-deacon of his 
ehurch, and afterwards pope Pascal called 
him to Rome, where he consecrated him bisho 
ef Velletri or Ostia. As soon as he reache 
the pontificate, he sent Otho, bishop ọf Bam- 
burg, to accelerate the conversion of the 
ple of Pomerania, who were governed by 

ratisilaus. This mission was entirely suc- 
cessful, thanks to the duke of Poland, Boles- 
laus the Third, who forced the Pomeranians 
to embrace the Christian faith by massacreing 
them by thousands. 

In the following year (1125), the church was 
strongly agitated by a schism, which broke out 
in the abbey of Cluny. The former superior 
of the monastery, Pons, had some time before 
eae the abbatial ee to — a 

ilgrimage to the Ho nd, not from devo- 
Gon, but in the hopes of becoming archbishop 
or governor of a province of Palestine. His 
desires not being realized, he resolved to re- 
turn to Italy, and stopped in the diocese of 
Treviso, where he built an oratory some miles 
from that city. He lived in this retreat with 
extreme rigour, praying, fasting, and imposing 
on himeelf the most rigorous macerations. 
His hypocrisy on this occasion, however, not 
paving yet drawn to him the honours which 
he believed to be due to his great merits, he 
determined to return to hisold monastery. He 
then wrote to France to obtain the expulsion 
of Peter his successor, and pledged himself 
to his partizans to distribute among them the 
wealth of the convent. if they would reinstate 
him in the dignity of abbot. His intrigues 
having created powerful protectors for him, 
he went secretly to Cluny, and taking advan- 
tage, one day, of the absence of the abbot 
Peter, he entered the convent and drove out 
the prior Bernard, a venerable old man, and 

monks who refused to submit to his autho- 
rity; he then gave up the monastery to pil- 
lege, he took the crosses, the chalices; the 
candelabras, the reliquaries, caused them to 
be melted into ingots, and drew from them 
enormous sums which he distributed to the 
lords of the vicinage and the men at arms who 
had joined his cause. 

Once master of the. abbey, he employed 
himself in reducing the farms and count 
houses which were dependent on it; his ef- 
forts were turned principally against the prior 
Bernard, who had taken refuge in the fortified 
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oratories with the monks, who held oat for the 
abbot Peter. This war of,the monks lasted 
for an entire year; at length Honorius being 
advised of all these disorders, sent the car- 
dinal Peter Defontaines as his legate into 
France, who pronounced a terrible anathema 
against Pons and his partizans, enjoining on 
them to go to Italy with the abbot Peter to be 
judged by a council. 

The intrepid Pons went to Rome — 
nied by some nobles of his faction ; Peter, bi 
competitor, came, having with him Mathew, 
the prior of St. Martin des Champs. But ss 
Pons was excommunicated, and consequently, 
by the canons, incapable of appearing for 


udgment before the pope, a legate said to 
hime when introducing him into the council 


chamber, that he ought to prepare to receive 
absolution. The proud abbot, raising his voice, 
replied, “I have nothing to do with your abao- 
lution, since no man living, Í care not what is 
his rank on earth, has power to excommuni- 
cate me; since 1 have received plenary in- 
dulgences for my sins, past, present and to 
come, by undertaking the journey to the holy 
land; the apostle alone can judge me when 
I shall present myself before him to be into- 
duced into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Honorius was indignant at such a reply, a8 
were all the.Roman ecclesiastics who were 
present, and he flew into a rage with the abbot, 
calling him a schismatic, an heretic and anti- 
christ; he caused him to be put out of the 
hall. They then demanded from those who 
had accompanied this monk, if they wiehed 
to imitate his example, or do their duty by 
asking patdon from the Holy See, in order to 
be relieved from the censures which had been 
pronounced against them. All declared that 
they were ready to give entire satisfaction 10 
the holy father, and presented themselves at 
the palace of the Lateran, with naked i, 
covered with ashes, striking their breasts an 
crying for mercy. Having received absolution, 
they were admitted to plead their cause; the 
prior Mathew spoke the last in favour 0 
abbot Peter, and he made himself remarked 
for his profound erudition and eloquence.— 
After the pleadings were over, the pope retired 
with his cardinals to a privy council, to del 
berate on the matter.—At the end of some 
hours, they returned to the great hall, and the 
bishop of Porto pronounced the following se0- 
tence :— The holy Roman church deposes 
for ever from every dignity, and all ecclesi- 
astical functions the usurping, sacrilegions 
schismatic, and excommunicated Pons ; 1 1e- 
stores the church of Cluny, the monks and all 
the dependencies of the convent, to the abbey 
Peter, here present, who has been unjustly 


despoiled of them.” | 
— by 
the assistants, and those who had separated 


d 
This judgment was loudly 

from Peter immediately came to make their 

submissions to him; thus was checked the 

schism which had scandalized the holy abbey 

of Cluny. Pons alone wished to protest 

the decision of the rs; he was then or 

fined in a tower, where he died some month! | 
| 
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malady, and in 


° 


afterwards of a con 
final impenitence.— The pontiff, however, 
caused him to be honourably interred from 

rd to the frock of the monks. 

onorius retained the prior Mathew, whose 
talents he admired, about his person, and 
created him bishop of Albano; this new dig- 
nity did not change the habits of the monk. 
he continued to lead the chaste and sober life 
of the convent in the midst of the luxury of 
the court of Rome, notwithstanding the sar- 
casms of the pope, who turned the holiness 
of the prelate into ridicule, calling him his 
anchorite, and snubbing him that he had not 
the other bishops, mistresses, palaces and 
orses. 

Scarcely was the dispute of the monks of 
Quny terminated, when a new schism broke 
out in another celebrated abbey, the monastery 
of Monte Cassino. This time the pope was the 
author of the deplorable division. Whilat 
Honorius was but the simple bishop of Ostia, 
when flying from the persecution of the anti- 
pope Gregory the Eighth, he had taken refuge 
in this convent, and had besoucht the abbot, 
Oderisus the Second, to grant him, as an asy- 
lum, a priory which was dependent on the 
monastery, as his predecessor, Leon de Mar- 
sique, had obtained. Oderisus refused this 
demand; through fear, lest as a consequence, 
the prelates of Ostia might use it as a prece- 
dent to seize on this cloister. Lambert retired 
in ae and from that moment vowed an im- 
placable hatred to the abbot. 

On the day succeeding his advent to the 
pontificate, he demanded from Oderisus a 
considerable sum for the wants of the Roman 
church. The latter, who was a cardinal, re- 
plied, that not having participated in the elec- 
tion of their master, he ought not to contri- 
bute to his support. Honorius, exasperated 
at this new insult, summoned the abbot to 
appear immediately before him at the castle 
of Fremona, where he was with a numerous 
coart, and there, in the presence of his cardi- 
nals, ia public audience, he reprimanded 
him severely ; he accused him of dissipating 
the property of the monastery in shameful 
debauchery; reproached him with bearing 
the casque and the sword more frequently 
than the mitre and the cross, and finally treated 
him as a rebel, and drove him from the as- 
sembly. Not content with having subjected 
the abbot to suchan humiliation, Hononus, on 
his return to Rome, subsjdized false witnesees, 
who presented themselvag with Adenulph, 
count of Aquin, the mortal enemy of Oderisus, 
and affirmed before the council of the holy 
father, that the abbot, in contempt of the 
canons, exercised the papacy in his — 
The bishop of Terracina was immediately 
sent to Monte Cassino, to order the abbot to 
come to Rome, and reply to the accusations 
against him; he refused to obey. The holy 
father then assembled a council, and after 
having three times called the rebel with a 

oud voice, and no one havi replied, he pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition against him. 
The abbot, without disquieting himself about 


erated by Albanus, bisho 
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this pontifical decree, continued to sit in the 
chair of his church, with the cross in his hand, 
which led to his excommunication, and that 
of those who supported him. 

This last censure divided the monks and 
the people of the city of St. Germain, a de- 
pendency on the abbey, into two parties; their 
minds became excited ; they flew to arma, 
and after several bloody combats, the people 
having become masters of Monte Cassino, 
constrained the monks to drive out Oderieu 
and choose another abbot. They elect 
Nicholas, who was the treasurer of the con- 
vent. But the pope, whose only intention was 
to seize on the riches of the monastery, disap- 
Rore of this election, under the pretext that 

icholas had been promoted to the dignity of 
abbot at the close of a sedition, and he ordered 
the fathers to proceed to the nomination of 
another superior, whom he designated to them. 
Nicholas, foreseeing that his reign would be of 
short duration, wished to use the time to advan- 
tage ; he filled several chests with money, and 
embarked for Greece with the treasures of the 
convent. His hgh? was 80 skilfully executed 
that the monks did not even know of it unti 
it was too late to seize the robber. 

Honorius caused the prevost of Ca 
named Seignoret, to be elevated to the place 
of Nicholas, and wished to compel him to 
take an oath of obedience to him; but the 
monks forcibly opposed this new pretension, 
which placed the keys of Monte mo un- 
der the dependency of the bishops of Rome, 
and openly violated their privileges. The 
holy father despairing of overcoming their re- 
solution, at length consecrated the new abbot, 
only exacting from him a large sum of money. 

Shortly afterwards, William, duke of Apu- 
lia, having died without children, Roger, count 
of Sicily, his great unele and heir, came to 
Salernum to be recognised as sovereign 
prince by the inhabitants; and to be conse- 


of Capua ; he then 
went to Reggio, 
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g where he was proclaimed 
duke of Apulia, after which he returned to 
Sicily. His vanity not being yet satisfied with 
the title of duke, he sent embassadors, laden 
with rich presents, to Honorius, to obtain the | 
title of king and the investiture, by the stand- 
ard of the provinces which William had pos- 
sessed, promising, in return for this favour, to 
surtender to the Holy See the cities of Troies 
and Montefoeco. The pontiff, who had for a 
long time aspired to the possession of the pro- 
vinces of Apulia and Capua, profited by this 
step of the prince to aetablish it ae a principle 
that Roger was not the lawful heir to the es- 
tates of his nephew, since he had taken pos- 
session of them before having received the 
investiture from the Holy See, and he rejected 
his — — 

a indignant at this reply, which un- 
veiled all ihe | ambitious netso the court 
of Rome, resolved to punish the pontif; he 
immediately levied troope, invaded the terri- 
tory of Beneventum, and advanced as far as 
the Cam a of Rome, devastating all the 
domains of the church. Honorius, on his 
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side, judging that the moment was favourable 
for seizing on Apulia, went to Capua, where 
he consecrated prince Robert, who had enter- 
ed into secret engagements with the Holy See. 
After the ceremony the pope harangued the 
people ; he represented Roger as the enemy 
of religion; he dwelt on the eviis he would 
inflict on the faithful, and swore, with horrid 
imprecationg, that he would never receive him 
into favour. He finished by shedding a torrent 
of tears, and imploring the aid of those around 
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‘ by extracting from them benefices prejudicial 


to ecclesiastical — Stephen even ac- 
cused the prince of having seized on the 
property of his church, and of having even 
wished to murder him iby his soldiers, at the 
moment he was leaving his palace. Honorius 
replied to him, that he should immediately 
lanch a decree of anathema against the sove- 
reign, and place the kingdom of France under 
interdict. The metropolitan obeyed the Holy 
See, and drew to his party the bishop of Sens 


for his own defence and that of the church. | and a large number of prelates. 
He promised a-plenary indulgence to those| Alarmed at the consequences of a revolt of 
who died in this expedition, and a simple in- , the clergy, the king immediately sent embas- 
dulgence to those whom death spared. | sadors laden with rich presents to Rome, who 
Roger, in defiance of the ecclesiastical bought from the Holy See the absolution of 
thunders, continued his march across Apaiia, | the anathema and the suspension of the inter- 
but retiring towards the mountains, and shun- ‘dict, after which he was able to continue his 
ning the army of the pontiff, which was supe- persecution of Stephen, and the dilapidation of 
rior in numbers to his own. The «duke hoped the churches. Saint Bernard and Geoffrey, 
by these tactics to fatigue the troops of the : bishop of Chartres, addressed eloquent letters 
pope, who, being new recruits, could not long | to the court of Rome on the same subject, 
endure the fatigues of marches and counter- , but they were unanswered. Stephen of Senlis 
marches. His predictions were verified. The | discovered that the justice of his cause would 
partizans of the holy father, tired of keeping | always be despised if he did not fortify his 
the field, and suffering from want of provi- | complaints by a large sum of money ; he then 
sions and clothing, were obliged to disperse | collected all his resources, sold the chalices 
and return to their homes. Honorius seeing | of his church, borrowed from the Jews on 
hie forces almost reduced, by the desertion of pledges of the sacred ornaments of the metro- 
his soldiers, to only the bands of Robert, de-, polis, and sent to Rome four thousand deniers 
termined to regain Beneventum. Roger, inj of gold in exchange for the protection of the 
_ his tum, took the offensive and blockaded him pope. Honorius did not resist so conclusive 
in the place. After the trenches had been an argument; he granted authority to Stephen 
opened some se he summoned the pope to to assemble a council at Rheims, to judge the 
surrender himself a prisoner, or grant him the king of France, and to anathematise him in 
investiture of Apulia. The holy father, before the name of the apostle, if he refused to re- 
a danger so imminent, forgot the oaths which store the property he had seized. Louis did 
he had taken never to pardon him; he sent: not wish to encounter the bishop of Paris 
him the standard, and the treaty of peace was | again; he perceived that it was better in this 
signed on the 22d of August, 1128. matter to have a good understanding with 
Honorius, on his return to Rome, found em-, him, and peace was made between them with- 
ors from Robert de Senlis, the chancel- out the intervention of the pope. 
ler of France, who, four years before, had; Soon after this the holy father became very 
been elevated to the dignity of metropolitan sick, and as he felt death approaching, he was 
of Paris. They were instructed to bear to the | carried to the monastery of Bt. Andrew, where 
pope the complaints of their master against; he died on the 14th of February, 1130. His 
the king, Louis the Fat, whom he accused of | remains were deposited in the church of the 
sustaining the disorders of the French clergy, res; 
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INNOCENT THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
NINTH POPE. 


ANACLET THE SECOND, ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1180.] 


Double election of a and oou pope Minory of the two pontiffs—Schism in the Roman 
church—Letters of the antt- naclet—Legates of Anaclet—He concludes an alliance 
with Roger, king of Sictly—Annocent the Second takes refuge tn France and implores the md 
of the lords—He ts recognized tn Germany as the lawful pontiff—Comes to St. Denis— 
Counetl of Rhetms—Anaclet is excommunicated—The pope grants privileges to the monastery 
of the Crteaux—His return to Italy with a foreign army—He ts installed tn the palace of the 
Lateran by the emperor of Germany—Coronation of Lothatre—Couneil of Pisa—Saint Ber- 
nard ts sent as embassador to Milan—Return of Lothaire into Italy—TZhe monks of Monte 
Cassino submit to Innocent the Second—Differences between the pope and the emperor—Death 
of the antt-pope and end of the schism—treneral council of the Lateran—Peace ts concluded 
between King Roger and the pope—Schism of the Greeks and conferences for their re-unton— 
History of Arnold of Brescta—His doctrine and condemnatton—Death of the pontiff. : 


Tae cardinals and principal citizens of ‘who retained them prisoners until the pope 
Rome, seeing the end of Honorius approach- had decided to confer on him the royal crown 
ing, and being desirous of preventing the dis- of Naples and Sicily. It was during the cap- 
orders which took place at the election of the tivity of Innocent that the Romans elected 
pontiff, agreed to assemble secretly in the Pope Anaclet the Second. .... ” This ver- 
church of St. Mark, and proceed together, in sion is not true, and it is impossible to find it 
accordance with the canons, to the election of in the chroniclers to whom Platinus has re- 
anew pope. But the chancellor Aimeri and ferred us. 
some other cardinals of his party, fearful of | Innocent the Second had been in early life 
losing the influence which they had in the a monk of St. John’s of the Lateran, then 
government of the church under Honorius, re- ' abbot of the convent of St. Nicholas and St. 
solved to nominate a pontiff who was devoted Primitive, which was located without the 
to their interests and would retain them in, walls of Rome. Urban the Second had or- 
their honours and diguities. For this purpose, ' dained him a cardinal deacon, and Calixtus the 
as soon as Honorius had expired, and before Second had sent him to France as his legate. 
even making public his death, they hastened Arnulf affirms that he always evinced extreme 
to choose as hie successor Gregory, cardinal | regularity of morals, and that he joined to 
of Saint Angelo, and having clothed him in: great affability, mildnese, eloquence, and an 
the pontifical ornaments, they conducted him evangelical humility. According to this his- 
to the palace of the Lateran, and proclaimed i torian Innocent wished twice to renounce the 
him the supreme chief of the charch, by the ! pontificate, to put an end to the echism, but the 
name of Innocent the Second. _ 1 cardinals who had chosen him, prevented him 
` The Roman lords, the other cardinals and | from putting his good designs into execution. 

shopa, furious at this great knavery, in their| Anaclet, the — was the grandson 
tum assembled with the people in the church , of a converted Jew, who had been baptized 
of St. Mark and elevated Peter, the cardinal | by pope Leo the Ninth; this Jew, by his talents 
of St. Mary of Trastevera, to the dignity of | and great wealth, became very powerful at 
sovereign pontiff, by the name of Anaclet the, the court of Rome; his son, Peter de Leo, 
Second. Platinus endeavours to show that | still further increased his credit and repu- 
this second election did not take place imme- | tation by serving the Holy See usefully in 
diately, but some months after, on account of | the quarrel about the investitures. Asa re-. 
the war which the pope wished to make on | compense the popes gave to him the govern- 
Duke Roger, who claimed the title of king! ment of the Tower of Crescentius, or Castle 
of Naples and Sicily, and also the sacerdotal | of St. Angelo, and increased his fortune by 
as well as political authority over these two | marrying him to the heiress of one of the most 
tovinces, by virtue of the privilege granted | powerful families of Rome. He had several 
y Urban the Second to the countship of Sicily. | children by his marriage, of whom Anaclet 
“Innocent,” adds he, “not only rejected the | was the eldest; he destined him for litera- 
pretensions of Roger, but even endeavoured | ture and sent him to the University of Paris 
to take the city of Naples from him. It was | as a student. 

a very common thing in that age to see popes| After passing some years in the schools, the 

atthe head of armies plunge their cruel hands | young Anaclet finding himself called to a re- 

m Christian blood to satisfy their insatiable lisions life, went to the abbot of Cluny, who 

ambition. Bat this expedition was not fortu- | admitted him into the number of his monks. 

nate, and the holy father, with three of his |'At the entreaty of his father, Pascal the Second 

cardinals, fell into the power of the count, | afterwards called him to his court and created 
. 35 
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him a cardinal. During the pontificate of Ca- 
lixtus he was sent to France with Gregory in 
she capacity of legato, and he exhibited in 
several councils an imperious character, which 
gave a foresight into what he would in the 
end become. In fact, as soon as he was 
nominated as Pontiff, he pursued his competi- 
tor to extremities, drove him from the terri- 
tories of the church, and obliged him to take 
refuge with the Frangipani, whose fortresses 
placed the unfortunate Innocent beyond the 
reach of his wrath. Not being able to reach 
his enemy in his inaccessible retreats, he 
tumed his rage upon the Romans, drove out 
the clergy from the church of St. Peter, carried 
off the sacred ornaments, as well as the statues 
of gold and silver, pillaged the church of St. 
Maria Majora and the other temples which 
were esteemed the richest. As he could find 
“no Christians impious enough to lay a sacri- 
Jegious hand upon the tabernacles, he called 
to his-aid the ancient co-religionists of his 
family and caused them to break to pieces the 
pixes, chalices, and crucifixes, which were 
converted into gold and silvermoney. These 
depredations considerably increased his pri- 
vate fortune, which came from the inheritance 
of his father, and the exactions which he had 
committed at the court of Rome and in his 
legations; he was thus enabled to bestow 
largesses on his partizans and to subsidise 
assassins. 

Innocent was soon forced to quit Italy, to 
avoid falling into the power of his cruel ene- 
my. He embarked secretly on the Tiber 
. with several cardinals, reached Ostia rapidly, 
from whence he went to Pisa, where he was 
received with all the honours due to his dig- 
nity. The holy father remained for some 
time in this latter city to regulate the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Tuscany, and to choose the 
embassadors whom he sent to the kings of 
Germany and France, to inform them of the 
echism which had broken out in the holy city. 

Anaclet, on his part, displayed all the re- 
sources of his policy, and was prodigal of the 
basest flatteries to princes and lords, to induce 
them to recognise him as the lawful pontiff. 
He addressed the following letter to Lothaire 
the Second, the successor to Henry the Fifth, 
after having reminded him of the former 
friendship which united their families:— 
“Dear prince: We have been canonical] 
elected and consecrated by the bishop of 
Porto, before the altar of St. Peter, in the 
presence of other prelates, before all, and 
with great solemnity; whilst the schismatics 
chose their pope in darkness, and were com- 
pelled to fly from Rome during the night, to 
conceal their shame, and shun the wrath of 
the people. As we have been chosen by all 
the Romans, clergy and laity, we freely exer- 
cise the pontifical functions, and consecrate 
bishops and cardinals without difficulty. Do 
not, then, grant your confidence to the ex- 
chancellor Aimeri, that robber-priest, that 
shameless and simoniacal wretch; no longer 
place confidence in the soft words of John of 
Crema, who is an infamous man, a veritable 
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Nicolaite ; bot be convinced by the voice of 
the people, which designates us as the cole, 
true, and lawful successor of the ee 
He joined to his letter a bull of the clergy of ' 
his party, signed by twenty-seven cardinals, 
the archpriests, ab dean and suffragan 
bishops of Rome. “We write to you,” said 
they, “as well as to the ather princes of the 
East and West, to dissipate the calumnies of 
the schismatics, who accuse the pontiff Ana- 
clet the Second of not having been chosen 
canonically, and of having seized upon the 
— See by violence, and with effusion of 
2? 


In the embarrassment in which he found 
himeelf, in regard to which of the two popes 
was the usurper, Lothaire ‘took the wise w 
of replying to no one. Anaclet, annoyed by 
his silence, wrote to him again, by the pre- 
fect and principal lords of Rome, in the name 
of the whole city. He complained of the 
contempt Lothaire had shown for the Holy 
See by not answering his letter, and pledged 
himself to take him under his protection, if 
he himself desired to be recognised as empe- 
ror of the Romans. 

Whilst he was thus seeking to assure him- 
self of the support of Germany, he sent into 


France Otho, bishop of Lodi, with the title of . 


legate, and charged with several letters, in 
which he reminded the king of the friendstup 
with which he had honoured him in hie youth, 
and of the affectionate cares with which he 
had laden him. Another legate, Gregory, a 
cardinal-deacon, was sent into Aquitaine, tc 
remit to the abbot and monks of Clany, the 
sentences of anathema pronounced against 
those whom he called schismatics; that is, 
against all those who refused to recognise his 
authority. Finally, other embassadors were 
sent to John Comnenus, emperor of the East, 
and to the bishop of Drivasto, in Albania, as 
also to the king of Jerusalem. 

But all these embassies resulted unfavour- 
ably. In Italy only were the intrigues of Ane 
clet fully successful. The — part of the 
Jords took the oath of obedience and mey 
to him. He even concluded an alliance wit 
Duke Roger, to whom he gave his sister m 
marriage, granting to him the title of King of 
Sicily, and the right to be crowned by the 
metropolitans of his kingdom. He surrendered 
to him, besides, the principality of Capua 
the lordship of Naples ; and he authorised the 
archbishop of Palermo to consecrate the pre- 
lates of — Girgenti, Mazaria, and Ca- 
tania, without the approval of the court of 
Rome. This bull is dated on the 27th Sep 
tember, 1130, and forms the firet authentic 
title of the royalty of Sicily. 

Whilst the anti-pope, sustained by the arms 
of his brother-in-law, caused himeelf to be 
recognised, either willingly, or by force, m 

n 


all the provinces of Italy, Innocent had em- 
barked at Pisa, and gone towards the coast of 
France. He di rked at St. Gilles, m 


Provence, and from thence went to Vivier, 
then to Puy, in Auvergne, and finally to Cler- 
mont, where he held a council, at which En- 


Po 
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bert and Conrad, archbishops of Munster and 
Saltzburg were present. e pope then went 
to Cluny to thauk the monks who had sent 
him, on his disembarkation, ay horses, with 
suitable equipages for himself and his cardinals. 
Innocent remained eleven days in this opulent 
retreat, where he dedicated a new church 
whick was built in honour of the apostle St. 
Peter. This solemn reception by the monks 
of Cluny gave him a great preponderance 
throughout all France, and even in Germany, 
ahere his election was adjudged to be cano- 
nical. 

During the sojourn of the holy father at 
the abbey of Cluny, king Louis sent Suger, 
abbot of St. Denis, to present him his best 
compliments. He then went himself, with 
the queen and princes, as far as St. Benedict, 
san the Loire, to meet the pontiff. As soon as 
he — Innocent, he dismounted from 
his horse, prostrated himself at his feet, took 
an oath of obedience and protection to him, 
aud pledged himself, by oath, to overthrow 
the enemies of the church, and exterminate 
the schismatics. Saint Bernard, the cele- 
brated abbot of the Citeaux, was then sent 
to the court of Henry of England, to induce 
him to recognise Innocent. The pious monk 
was received with great coldness, which 
taught him, that the English prelates, cor- 
rupted by the gold of Anaclet, had alread 
alarmed the king by threatening him wit 
etermal damnation. Bernard was at last able 
to overcome the scruples of the prince, by 
reasoning, and in a last audience to convince 
him by saying to him—‘' What do you fear 
my lord? Is it to burn in hell for having re- 
cognised the pope? Fear not; only think of 
oolaining pardon from God for your other 
sins; I take that to my own account.” The 
king of England had no reply, and at once 
recognised the pontiff. On the next day he 
assembled an imposing train and went as far 
as Chartres to meet Innocent. 

* Ail had been prepared in advance for this 
first interview ; Henry, following the example 
of the king of France, prostrated himself at 
the feet of the holy father, and swore filia) 
obedience to him in his own name and that 
of his people. He then conducted him in 
triumph to the city of Rouen, where the pope 
received considerable presents from the king, 
the lords, and the Jews. During his sojourn 
at Rouen, the holy father received from hifi 
te Gauthier, the metropolitan of Ravenna, 
the proceedings of the council of Wurtzburg, 
which informed him of the favourable turn 
irs were taking in Germany, and at the 
same time a letter from kiog Lothaire and 
‘he prelates of his kingdom, who — 
2m to go to Liege to preside over an assembly 
af German, Bavarian, and Lorraine 
bishops and lords which was to be held on the 
22d of March, 1131. 

Innocent went at once on the invitation of 
the prince, who came to meet him, three 
miles from Liege, with the queen his wife, 
and &@ numerous train of priests and nobles. 


It is related that Lothaire accompanied the 
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iff as far as the cathedral, holding in one 

nd a rod to keep off the people, and with 
the other leading his horse. After the cele- 
bration of divine service, the pope went to 
the council to preside over its session; but 
Lothaire, who had intended to profit by the 
division in the church to regain the right of 
investiture, wished them above all to delibe- 
rate on this important question, and urged the 
holy father to restore to the crown a privilege 
which had been wrested from the emperor 
Henry, by the necessity of the circumstances. 

At this proposal the cardinals, and the pon- 
tiff himself, grew pale, fearful lest they had 
fallen into greater danger at Liege, than that 
which they had so fortunately shunned at 
Rome. All were silent and bowed their 
heads. Saint Bernard, indignant at the cow- 
ardice of the pope, alone spoke; he remone 
strated with the king of Germany on the 
dangers of a new strife between the altar and 
the throne, and forcibly represented to him, 
that he would commit an irremissible crime 
by reducing the churches, and compelling 
the prelates to become simoniacs. Lothaire, 
moved by the eloquence of the monk, de- 
sisted from his pretensions, only exacting a 
promise from the holy father to crown him em- 
peror in the cathedral at Rome. All the con- 


‘ventions having been agieed on and signed, the 


council terminated its sessions, and Innocent 
returned to France to celebrate the festival 
of Easter at St. Denis, as he had engaged to 
do. Suger went in procession at the head 
of the community to receive him, and on Holy 
Thursday the pope solemnly officiated. 
Three days afterwards Innocent performed 
a magnificent ceremony which was called the 
Jargesses of the presbytery. We find the 
following details of this day in the chronicles 
iy Sager; a ie — ay 5 — as the 
t appeared, the pope left the a mys 
terioucly, and went to St. Denis de VEstrée 
with bis suite. The cardinals were all clad in 
their Roman omaments. The pope, wearing 
a tiara, bordered and adorned with a circlet 
of gold, enriched with precious stones, ad- 
vanced mounted on a white horse covered with 
scarlet housings; the cardinals, wearing their 
violet coloured mantles, followed him, two 
and two, mounted on horses whose reins and 
trapping were of glittering whiteness; then 
came the barons, the vassals of the church of 
St. Denis, and the Castellans, who marched 
on foot and served in turn as squires to the 
pontiff. Heralds at arms preceded them 
with large baskets filled with pies of gold 
and silver, which they scattered freely among 
the crowd which pressed around the cortége. 
When the pope was near St. Deni 8 
nobles, the principal magistrates of Paris, 
and even the rabbis and wealthiest of the 
Jews, advanced to meet him to do-him ho- 
mage. Having thue passed on, he reached 
the great church through streets hung with 
tapestry and strewed with flowers, whore 
gold, silver, and precious stones glittered 
around. Innocent celebrated a solemn mass, 
assisted by the abbot, gave his blessing to 
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the people, and returned to the monaste 
with his magnificent train. All the walls o 
the convent were adorned with rich hangings, 
and the saloons had been transformed into 
refectories to receive the guests; they first 
ate the lamb, half reclining in the 
ancient fashion: the festival then proceeded 
according to the usage of ordinary cere- 
monies.” 

After the three days of Easter, the pope 
came to Paris to thank the king, and to 
ask permission from him to travel through 
France. This permission having been granted 
to him, he started immediately on his jour- 
ney. He ransacked pitilessly the churches 
and monasteries, under the pretext that they 
ought to defray the expenses of his court, and 
his avidity threatened to ruin the southern 
provinces entirely; when, fortunately for the 
people, he was arrested in his exactions by 
the death of Philip, the eldest son of the king, 
who was killed bya fall from his horse, at 
the age of fourteen. The monarch wrote to 
the pontiff to retrace his steps immediately 
to convene a general council at Rheims, and 
solemnly consecrate Louis, his second son. 

Innocent obeyed the prince, and fixed the 
time of this assembly for the 18th of Oc- 
tober in the same year. The assembly was 
composed of thirteen metropolitans, two hun- 
dred and sixt pa bishops, and a great num- 
ber of French, English, German, and Spanish 
abbots, clergy, and monks. The pope first 
caused his own election to be approved by the 
council, and excommunicated Anaclet; he 
then decreed seventeen canons of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, which present nothing of im- 
portance. At the second session Louis en- 
tered the assembly, accompanied by his rela- 
tive Ralph, count of Vermandois, and several 
other lords of his kingdom; he explained in 
a few words the sad accident which had 
snatched prince Philip from him, and besought 
the assembly to proceed to the coronation of 
his other son. The holy father replied to the 
prince, exhorting him to submit himself to 
the immutable will of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, after which he gave the royal 
unction to Louis, the second son of the French 
monarch. 

At the end of the ceremony, the archbishop 
of Magdeburg presented to the pontiff letters 
from Lothaire, in which that prince declared 
that he was disposed to invade Italy. Hugh, 
the metropolitan of Rouen, also produced 
letters of obedience from king Henry of Eng- 
land ; and Spanish embassadors came to offer 
like fetters, written by the two sovereigns of 
the Iberian — Innocent received 
these marks of submission with feigned hu- 
mility, and replied to the embassadors of the 
different sovereigns that he was preparing to 
re-enter Italy to obey them. 

Before, however, crossing the Alps, as he 
well knew the power of gold over the Roman 
clergy, he determined to make some fresh 
Visita to the monasteries, to place them under 
contribution. For this purpose he went to 
Clairvaux, where he was received with great 
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respect by the monks who came to meet hm 
ly clad, and carrying a wooden cross 

his ostentation of poverty discontented In- 
nocent, and his deception was still greater 
when he saw the church without any orna- 
ments ; the saloons of the convent, the refec- 
tories, the dormitories, destitute of furniture, 
and when they told him that gold and silver 
were proscribed in that retreat. Black bread, 
milk, and herbs, were served ap to the cardi- 
nals and the train of the pontiff, whilst some 
boiled fish, which were regarded by the good 
fathers as a very choice dish, were reserved 
for the holy father. Innocent did not sojourn 
long in the abbey ; and on the same day he 
went to Cluny, and celebrated the festival of 
the purification of our ay On the next 
day, he confirmed the privileges of this mo- 
nastery, particularly the immunity of the 
lace which guaranteed it against the vio- 
ences of the lords. He also granted to Saint 
Bernard, for the abbey of the Citenux, and in 
consideration of the services which the abbot 
had rendered him, a new charter in the fol- 
lowing terms:— We prohibit all Christians, 
under penalty of anathema, whatever their 
rank, from exacting, or even receiving from 
you and your brethren, dimes for the lands 
which you cultivate with your own hands, 
nor dimes for your beasts, declaring your con- 
gregation entirely freed from such servitude.” 

Before quitting France, Innocent imposed 
on all the clergy a kind of tribute, under the 
name of cueillette, for the pious work of the 
conquest of the apostolic throne. At Jast the 
holy father entered Lombardy by the moun- 
tains of Genoa, and came to Placenza, where 
he convened in council the prelates of that 
province, whilst waiting the arrival of the 
troops of king Lothaire; the assembly con- 
firmed the election of Innocent, and the pre- 
lates took the oath of fidelity and obedience 
to him. As soon as the pope was apprised 
that Lothaire had entered italy, he pursued 
his route, entered Tuscany, and establisheè 
himself at Pisa. By his exertions, the in- 
habitants of this city concluded a peace with 
the Genoese, and swore to eubmit to his de- 
cision in regard to the difficulties which had 
caused the war. Saint Bernard, who had 
fallowed the pontiff in his new journey, wae 
the mediator of this — He negotiated 
the peace with great skill, and determined 
Innocent to put an end for the future to any 
return of the difficulty, by erecting the city 
of Genoa into a metropolis, as was the city 
of Pisa, and to give the pallium to the bisho 
Syrius, with three prelates of the island o 
Corsica as his suffragans. 

Lothaire joined the pontiff at Pisa, accom- 
panied by only two thoneand horsemen. Not- 
withstanding the weakness of this army, they 
both decided to march on Rome, the one being 
impatient to seat himself in the chair of the 
apostle, the ather to be crowned emperor. 
After a march of two days they encamped 
beneath the walls of the holy city, near to the 
church of St. Agnes, whither Thèbald, the 
prefect, and some nobles, came to receive 


- ~ 
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them. Anaclet, fearing treason, 

his partizane into the fortified houses of Rome, 
and abandoned the palace of the Lateran to 
his competitor, who immediately installed 
himself there. On the next day, Innocent pro- 
ceeded to the consecration of the emperor 
Lothaire, and the empress Richilda, his wife ; 
but he was constrained to perform this august 
ceremony within the church of the Saviour, 
because the anti-pope remained master of the 
church of St. Peler, and the greater part of 
the quarters of Rome. 

Before receiving the crown, Lothaire swore, 
as usual, to preserve safe the life and limbs 
of the soverei pns and his successors, to 
defend the Holy See, to maintain the pope in 
the enormen of the regalia of St. Peter, and 
to uze all his power to re-establish him in the 
provinces which had risen against him. In- 
nocent, on his side, engaged not to excommu- 
nicate the prince, and to surrender to him the 
usufract of the domains of the countess Ma- 
tilda, for himself, his daughter, and his son- 
in-law, Henry, duke of Bavaria. This deed 
dated on the 8th of June, 1133. 

Anaclet remained for some months con- 
fined in his towers, from whence they hurled 
darts and stones at the people of the emperor, 
without permitting their own to come to an 
engagement ; he obstinately declined any con- 
ference with the prince, and would a listen 
lo any proposition, tending to cause him to 
abandon his dignity. As Lothaire had not 
sufficient foree to reduce the castle of San 
Angelo, and the other fortresses of the anti- 
pope, nor to engage King Roger, who was ad- 
vancing with a numerous army, to deliver 
Anaclet, he was obliged to return towards 
Germany and abandon the holy father. The 
latter not being longer in safety in the holy 
i the departure of the prince, was 
obliged to return to Pisa, where he assembled 
anew council. His competitor, Anaclet, was 
— for — — ae as ibe = 

8 ers, especially Roger, king of Sioi 
whose kingdom Saa declared to be andar in: 
terdict. The pope aleo excommunicated the 

lanese, to punish them for having followed 
the party of Anaclet, and for having declared 
in favour of Conrad, the usurper of the crown 
of italy. Such isthe justice of princes! Lo- 

re had pardoned his rebellious subject and 
teceived him to-his friendship ; whilst the de- 
struction of the unfortunate city, which had 
been led into rebellion, had been sworn. The 
Milanese having no other resource to save 
their city and their lives, than to submit to 
Pope Innocent, declared themselves subjects 
of St. Peter; they wrote to Saint Bernard 
to bessech him to become the mediator be- 
tween them and the pontiff, and entreated 
him to come to Milan to take off the anathema 


Pronounced — tho oity. 
The holy abbot, in his reply, congratulated 
them on their retarn to the unity of the church, 


and the desire which they evinced to restore 


a to go i 
them he woald 
on. I, 8C 


to their excused himself 
* he immediately to ot 
v 


retired with | possible. In ao when all the — 
it 
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of the council of Pisa had been re 

into different kingdoms of the East and West, 
Saint Bernard went to Milan, accompanied by 
Guy, bishop of Pisa, and Mathew the prelate 
of Albano, to give to the inhabitants absolu- 
tion from the anathema they had incurred, 
This ceremony was celebrated with great 
solemnity, and all the people took the oath of 
obedience and fidelity to the sovereign pontiff. 

During the following year, (1135), Lothaire 
returned into Italy at the instigation of Inno- 
cent, to confer with — the moe n 
employed to extirpate the party of Anac 
d especially to detach King Roger from his 
alliance with the anti-pope. They consulted 
on this important matter with Saint Bernard, 
who was the pillar of the church, and who 
possessed the art of causing strange paradoxes 
to be admitted as incontestable truths. The 
latter engaged to write a circular letter to the 
schismatics, and to bring over the largest part 
of the partizana of Anaclet to the holy father. 
All these intrigues met with no great succese, 
but it was the absolute want of money which 
led to the ruin of the anti-pope. His court 
became deserted ; his festivals were no longer 
resplendent as in the first days of his power: 
his servants badly clothed, ieee enteebled 
by forced abstinences, and the sad state of 
his dwelling annonnced hie approaching fall. 

Innocent, informed by his spies of the pen- 
ury of his enemy, resolved to march a second 
time on Rome, and was preceded by the son- 
in-law of the emperor, who commanded three 
thousand horsemen. On his way, the pope 
carried by assault the cities of Albano and 
Beneventum, seized even on the famous mo- 
nastery of Monte Cassino, and obliged the 
ecclesiastics, lords, monks, and people of that 
province, to take the oath of obedience to him. 

Whilst the pontiff was conquering Campa- 
nia, the emperor was chasing er from 
Apulia and Calabria. Innocent rejoined him 
with his army in the city of Bari, where the 
embassadors of John Comnenus, emperor of 
the East, who had been sent to the camp of 
Lothaire, to congratulaié him on his victory 
over the king of Sicily, waited for him. Un- 
fortunately for the koly father, there was 
among them an audacious monk, who pub- 
licly censured the conduct of Innocent, and 
cast discredit on hie court. In his preach- 
ing he maintained, that the. pope was a 

Emperor, and not a Christian bishop, 
and affirmed that the Roman clergy was 
heretical. 

Bernard endeavoured, uselessly, to strive 
with the monk; the latter turned on the holy 
abbot himself, and demanded from him for 
what motive he had abandoned his oon- 
vent, instead of consecrating himself solely to 

rayer, and a renunciation of the world, to 
ive in solitude as he had vowed; he re- 
proached him for living in camps, in the midst 
of combats and disorders ; he accused him of 
varication, adultery, and sodomy. “ What 
then, false monk,’ said he, “darest thou de- 
fend this pope, whose hands, armed with the 
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sword, are red each day with the blood of 
his brethren? and, instead of anathematising 
euch a wretch who wishes to usurp the Holy 
See, thou art the first to rise up to shield his 
infamies by that sacrilegious falsehood . . .” 
Several historians affirm, that the emperor, 
alarmed by the declamations of the k 
monk, had resolved to abandon the side of 
the pontiff to embrace that of his competitor, 
but he was suddenly seized by an unknown 
malady, which carried him off in two days; 
he died in a cottage near the city of Trent, 
on the night of the 3d and 4th of December, 
1137. 

When this was known, t re-assembled 
in haste a new army, invaded Apulia a second 
time, carried fire and blood every where, sack- 
ed the cities, pillaged the churches, and put the 
inhabitants of Capua to the edge of the sword. 
He a — on —— which sub- 
mitted and recognised the anti- anew. 
But Anaclet had not the satisfaction of seei 
his triumph; for whilst his protector was ad- 
vancing on Rome by forced marches, he died 
of poison. He was secretly interred by his 
friends, who feared lest Innocent should pur- 
sue his vengeance on the dead body of his 
victim. 

Arnulph represents the anti-pope as an in- 
famous man, who was soiled by the test 
crimes; he accuses him of all kinds of ex- 
cesses and debaucheries, and even of incest 
with his sister, the wife of Roger. After his 
death, the —— by the orders of the 
king of Sicily, chose the cardinal Gregory as 
sovereign pontiff; but they soon renounced 
their schism to avoid the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Anaclet, and made their submission to 
Innocent, who received them — and 
loaded them with presents. The new anti- 
pope, abandoned on all sides, in his turn left 
_ the camp of Roger during the night, and came 

to seek Saint Bernard to bascoch im to ob- 
tain hie pardon; the abbot conducted him 
immediately to the palace of Innocent, who 
pardoned the past and re-instated him in his 
old dignity. 

Thus terminated the schism on the 29th of 
May, 1138; the strife between the s had 
lasted eight years; it had filled Italy with 
blood, ruined France, and carried off from 
Germany the elite of ite people. Innocent 
was at last victorious over his enemies and 
absolute master in Rome. 

His first care was to convene a general coun- 
cil, at which more than a thousand bishops were 
present. In this assembly Rome was declared 
to be the capital of the world, and the pontiff 
the supreme dispenser of ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. The canons of the council of Rheims 
were confirmed, and icularly the one 
against tournaments; ordinations made 
by the anti-pope Anaclet, were declared null, 
and the pope terminated the session by a ter- 
rible sentence of excommunication against 
King Roger and all his partizans. 

After the termination of the synod, Inno- 
‘cent assembled some troops and marched 
against his enemy, whom he met at the foot 
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of Monte Cassino. Both parties eent — 
M popoe a Lan o a a r to 
avoid the effusion of blood, but as — 
tiations were long drawn out, the son of 

king, at the head of a thousand horse, made a 


skilful Pepi took the army of the 
pope in flank and e him prisoner. 

treated — — n the 

test respect, an prope to him peace 

M eraingo for his liberty; the latter not 

daring to refuse any thing to his conqueror, 

invested him by the stan with the king- 


dom of Sicily, gave Apulia to his eldeet son, 
and the principality of Capua to the younger. 
The two princes took the oath of fidelity and 
obedience to him on their knees, as was the 
custom. Innocent then received permission & 

to Beneventum, where he was received as if 
* had been St. Peter himself; he at length re- 
entered Rome on the 6th of September, 1139. 

It is believed that it was during this year 
that Leo Stypiot, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, condemned in a council the heretical 
work Chrysomalus, at the entreaty of John 
Comnenus, who wished by this step to re 
store the unity of the Eastem and Western 
churches. But the Greeks persisted none the 
jess in their hatred to the Latins, and the 
emperor found himeelf, notwithstanding his 
opposition to it, dragged into a war with the 
Christians of the West. 

Several historians place at this time the 
new interdict, which was lanched against the 
kingdom of France, on the occasion of the 
election of Peter of Chartres, archbishop of 
Bourges, who was consecrated by the pope 
without waiting for the consent of Louis 
Young. The king, irritated at the audacious 
prelate, sent troops into Berry, ravaged the 
perece destroyed the cities, and compelled 

eter of Chartres to take refuge with Thèbald, 
count of Champagne. The intrepid archbi 
shop, in his turn, raised troope, placed him- 
self at their head, gave battle to the army,of 
the king and re-conquered his met s. 
Louis the Young threatened to invade 7 
a second time with new armies; Peter 
Chartres wrote to Rome, and claimed the aid 
of the Vatican. Louis was d and er- 
communicated by the authority of St. Peter, 
and the kingdom of France placed under in- 
terdict. In that age, the consequences of an 
anathema were terrible to kings, and Louis 
hastened to — ihe arehbishop of Bour- 
ges, that the holy father should take off the 
sentence of excommunication. 

In Italy, Arnold of Brescia, a diaciple of 
Abelard, commenced ene the effemi- 
nate lives of the priests and the disorders of 
the monks. This bold man, the precursor of 
reform, spoke strongly against the ecclesiast- 
cal debauchees; he reproached them with 
their sordid avarice, their unrestrained love 
of grandeur, their hypocrisy, and their lubri- 
city; at last, by his elequence, he raised 4 

werful against the clergy. The holy 

ther endeavoured, but in vain, to annihilate 
him with the thunders of the Vatican; bot his 
doctrines had touched men’s minds, and they 
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sptead throogh all the cities with incredible 


Innocent was so chagrmed at not having 


rapidity. Rome especially, divided between | been able to arrest the effects of a revolutior 
h 


the two parties of the Guelphs and.Ghibelin 
embraced with ardour the Socian of the * 
communicated; the citizens rose against the 
pope, assembled in the capitol and re-esta- 
lished the ancient institution of the senate, 
‘ which had been abolished for some centuries. 


which struck so severe a blow against the 
pontifical authority, that he was attacked by 
& dangerous sickness, to which he succumbed 
on the 24th of September, 1143. He wae 
interred in the church of St. John of the 
Lateran. 





CELESTINE THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 


TIETH 


[A. D. 


Election of Celestine—Letter of the roe to Peter, abbot Aa i 
ter a pontificate of five months. 


of Celestine 


POPE. 
1144.] 
Cluny—Reply of the monk—Death 


Ox the very day of the death of Innocent, | the patriarch Michael Oxitus renewed in the 


the Guelphs, the izans of the popes, an 

the Ghibelines, the —— of the emperor, 
disputed for the right of choosing a new pon- 
uff; but during their discussions, the people 
and principal magistrates ofgRome elevated 
Gay of Castel to the pontifical throne, and 
ee him by the name of Celestine the 

nd. 

As soon as he was installed on the throne 
of St. Peter, the new pope addressed a letter 
to Peter, abbot of Cluny, with whom he was 
on terms of friendship ; he informed him that 
his election had taken place in the church of 
St. John the Lateran, amidst the acclamations 
of the clergy and ple ; and that he had 
only accepted the chief dignity in the church 
to reform the disorders of the Italian eccle- 
Sastics and monks. Peter, in his reply, en- 
courages the holy father to repress with se- 
verity the licentiousness of the Po and 

ws great eulogiums on Arnold of Brescia ; 
he finishes his letter by announcing to tha 
pane that he will undertake the journey to 
me to renew their former friendship. But 
he could not realize this plan, for the pope 
Celestine died on the 9th of March, 1144, 
altera reign of five months and a half; he 
was buried in the church of St. John of the 
Lateran. 
Some months before the death of Celestine, 


east the persecution against the Bagomiles, 
who had been already proceeded against, 
during the reign of the emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus. Their doctrine taught that the oldest 
son of God, named Satanael, having revolted 
against his father, had drawn very many 
angels into rebellion ; that having been exiled 
to the earth for this crime, he had created all 
things visible, and deceived Moses by givi 
him the old law; that God the Father 
afterwards engendered a second son called 
Jesus Christ, who came to destroy the power 
of Satanael, and to shut him up in the abysses 
of hell, taking from his name the angelic sy}- 
lable, so that he was now called Satanas. 
According to the Bagomiles, the incarnation 
of the Word, his life upon earth, his predio- 
tions, his passover, his death, his resurrection, 
were but deceitful appearances, and they 
regarded it as a folly to: make them religious 


— 

ichael fonnd that tho most expeditious 
mode of arresting the p ss of the heresy. 
was to hand over the monk Niphon, the head 
of the doctrine, to punishment. By his orders 
they tore from the poor monk, one by one, al] 
the hairs of a magnificent beard, which feil 
even to his sandals; they put him to torture, 
plucked out his eyes, and then made him 
mount the scaffold. 
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LUCIUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 


FIRST 


[A. D. 


Election of Lucius the Second—His history before his 
Differences between the archbishop of Tours and the bis. 


Consequence of a revolt of the Romans 

of the city—Letters from the pope ad i 
favourably to the envoys of the 
besieges 


On the day succeeding the death of Ce- 
etine, the cardinals and nobles of the Guelph 
faction, having secretly assembled in the 
palace of the Lateran, chose, without the 
participation of the clergy and people, Gerard, 
@ cardinal priest of the order of the holy cross, 
as sovereign pontiff, and consecrated him by 
the name of Lucius the Second. 

This pontiff was from Bologna, and had 


nst the papacy—The 
the seditious to the Em 

tif—Lucius places himself at the he 
Roman senators in the capitol—He ts slatn by a stone in the melée. 


POPE. 
1144] ; 


poia Tea with King Roger- - 
of Dol—The primacy of Toledo— 
citizens seize on revenues 
Conrad—He listens 
ad of his troops, and 


Holy See, to have a definite judgment pro- 
nounced. Lucius published the ane 
decree on this subject: “ We have examin 

‘in council the title of the metropolitan of 
Tours, and particularly the bull of our pre- 
decessor Urban; and after baving advised 


with our bishops, cardinals, abbots and lords, | 


we have invested, by the episcopal baton, the 
archbishop Hugh, with the right of absolute 


been destined to the ecclesiastical state from | jurisdiction over all the prelates of the pro 
his infancy. Honorius had brought him to | vince of Brittany. We, however, declare that 
Rome, on the recommendation of one of his | our brother Geoffrey, chief of the clergy of 
relatives. and made him a cardinal and libra- | Dol, shall, so long as God shall spare his life, 


rian of the church. Gerard afterwards re- 
constructed the church of his order, aug- 
mented its revenues by extortions, and founded 
there a community of regular canons. Inno- 
cent the Second, who knew his skill, created 
him chancellor after the :death of Aimeri; he 
afterwards made him chamberlain, and con- 
fided to him the guardianship of the treasury 
of St. Peter. 

Instead of seeking by prudent conduct to 
cause his fraudulent election to be forgotten, 
he showed himeelf to be proud, avaricicus, vin- 
dictive, and sought to re-establish the pontifi- 
cal despotism in Rome. Before, however, en- 
tering upon an open contest with the people, 
he judged it prudent to assure himself of the 
protection of the emperor, and the other 
princes of Italy. He firet cohcluded a truce 
with Roger, king of Sicily, whom he induced, 
by the payment of an enormous tribute, to 
End him the aid of the royal troops to subju- 

te the Romane to his odious tyranny ; ho 
then sent embussadors to the kingsof France, 
England and Germany, to implore their aid. 

Whilst his legates were on their way tothe 
different courts of Europe, the holy: father ap- 
fee to be entirely occupied in ee 

armony between the prelates of Gaul anc 
Spain. He terminated the differences which 
had existed since the pontificate of Urban the 
Second, between the Sees of Tours and Dol, 
in relation to the jurisdiction of the bishoprics 
of Brittany, which Hugh, the metropolitan of 
Tours, had always claimed, by virtue of the 
ordinance of Pope Urban, without being able 
to obtain it. Innocent the Second had given 
some time before, to Geoffrey the prelate of 
Chartres, his legate, fall powers to settle it: 
but the death of the pontiff having prevented 
the matter from being definitely arranged, the 
dishop of Dol obtained a new reference to the 


| manner that their ancestors 


govern his diocese, without being responsible 
to any other authority than that of the Holy 
‘See ; and we send him the pallium in recom- 
| pense for the obedience he has always shown. 
. Done at the palace of the Lateran, on the 13th 
of May, 1144.” 

Lucius rendered a second judgment in fa- 
vour of the metropolitan Raymond of Toled 
to whom he accorded the primacy over 
Spain, and the churches which had lost their 
prelates in consequence of the invasion of the 
Saracens. In the same session he received 
from the archbishop the deed by which Al- 
phonso, Duke of Portugal, agreed to pay to 


| the court of Rome an annual tribute of four 


pounds weight of gold, in exchange for the 
| title of king. 


| Holy See, suc 
‘mans, who showed themselves each day more 
hostile to the papacy. At last the preaching 
of Arnold of Brescia excited their spirit. A 
new revolution broke out; the people assem- 
bled in arms, declaring themselves to be in- 
— of the ‘ariadiction of the ponnffs, 
and appointed a patrician to govern Rome. 
Thie eminent dignity was bestowed on Jour 
dain, the son of Peter de Leo. All the citr 
zens took an oath of fidelity to him, as if he 
had been absolute sovereign, and in the same 
| had done to Char- 
.lemagne and Otho the Great. The senate 
then went in a body to the palace of the Le 
teran, and reclaimed from Lucius all the re- 


| 


| gal rights on which the popes had seized ; and 


, declared to him, that in future he must con- 
tent himeelf for his support with the offerings 
of the faithful, as the gospel commanded, 
the bishops of Rome practised for more 
than six centuries. Jourdain also seized the 
revenues of the city, appointed officers to re- 


La, 


But, if foreigners appeared submissive to the | 
was not the case with the Ro- 
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the creatures of the pope, and adminis- | the Guelphs, did not even wait the retarn of 
tered justice in the name of the citizens. his envoys. He hastily assembled. some 
The holy father and his cardinals wished to | troops, place himaelfat their head, and went to 
oppose these dengerous innovations. As they | attack the senate in the capitol. tris related, 
were destitute of force, they were constrained | that Lucius, axe in hand, himself struck the 
to yield to the wishes of the people: Lucius | gates of that edifice to break them, and that 
sent new legates to.the emperor Conrad, with [they were already shaking beneath his blows, 
° letters filled with flatteries and falsehoods, in | when he fell, struck by a stone in the forè- 
order to induce that prince to come to the aid | head. He died on the next day, the 3d of Feb- 
of tbe Roman church. The senate, on their |ruary, 1145, after a pontificate ofabout a year. 
side, informed of the secret measures of the| During his pontificate, appeared a very re- 
pope, sent embassadors to the court of Ger- | markable work, by Peter of Cluny, the cele- 
many, with letters written by the principal |brated friend of Celestine the Second. Itwas 
Ghibelines. “We are desirous,” said divided into two parts: the first was a refuta- 
senators to the prince, “to re-establish the | tion of the errors of Mohammed ; the second 
Roman empire, as in the days of Conetantine | was composed of the statutes for the govern- 
and Justinian, that it may be worthy to have | ment of the convents of his order, whose dis- 
you for its supreme chief. We have taken |cipline was very much relaxed, if we are to 
y force the fortified houses and towers of the | judge by the statutes themselves. The fol- 
lords who refuse to recogniee your authority. | lowing are some of them: 
Some have been razed: the most important} “ he monks of Cluny are prohibited from 
are still standing, and ready to receive your | eating water-fow]l and wild ducks on Fridays, 
wt We beseech you to establish your | under the plea that these birds are aquatic. 
ence in our city, because you will be able | They are prohibited, after the evening repast, 
to rale with an absolute authority over all | from using hypocras, that ie, wine mixed with 
Italy; and you-will be able to chastise the in- | sugar, honey, and spices. They are prohibited 
solence of the priests, who have so often turn- | from making more than three repasts a day; 
ed your kingdom upside down. Finally, we | from wearing ornaments and precious stuffs ; 
consider it our duty to inform you, that Lucius | from having more than two domestics ; and 
has made a treaty with Roger, king of Sicily ;| from remaining in the pérlors with young 
that he has given to him the baton and the | women during the hours of night. They are 
pastoral nng. the dalmatics, the tiara, and the | prohibited from playing for gold, raising mon- 
sandals; and the right to be no longer depen- | keys, and retiring to the cells with the novices 
dent on the Holy See in ecclesiastical affairs.” ' under the pretext of instructing them to pray. 
Conrad the Devout refused to admit the | They are prohibited from receiving young 
deputies of the Romans into his presence, and aks without the — authority of the 
nr no reply to the letter they sent him. | abbot, because it might fill the abbey with 
the other hand, he rereived the legates of | vagabonds and infamous debauchees. 
the pope with great honour; among whom| “Theabbotsshould endeavour to re-establish, 
were Guy of Pisa, the cardinal-chancellor, the | manual labour, as soon as possible ; because 
most consummate statesman of thegge. Guy | it is deplorable to see to what extent idleness 
obtained from the emperor an assurance of | prevails in the cloisters. These residences, 
bis Protection, amd permission to Jevy a nu-j which the pious Saint Benedict reared to mo- 
merous army for the defence of the church. | ralise Christian society, have abandoned the 
But their minds were in such a state of ex- | holy mission of their founder, and become the 
aperation at Rome, that the pope, excited by | dwelling of corruption and infamy... .” 
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EUGENIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
l SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 1145] 


Election of Eugenius—Arnold of Brescia again returns to Rome—He induces the Romans to 
revolt in the name of liberty—The pope escapes from the holg city—He then takes refuge at 
Viterba—Depulation from bishops of Armenia—Second crusade—The returns to 
Rome—He escapes again and takes refuge in France—Combat between the ojee of the pope 
and the canons of St. Genevieve—Ill success of the crusade—Council of Paris against Gilbert 
of Porea—Condemnation of Eon de l’ Etoile—The king of Castile accuses the pope of having 
sold the title of king of Portugal to Henriquez Alphonso—Journey of Eugenius to the abbey 
of Clairvauz—Treaty between the emperor and the pope—New dissension between the two 
sovereigns—Jourdain of Ursint is sent into Germany as legate—Origin of archbishoprics in 
Tre Death of Eugenius. , 


Arrra the tragical end of Lucius the ' the new revolution. But the cardinals had al. 
Second, the patrician Jourdain, the senate and ready secretly assembled in the’ convent o 
the people, met to choose a pope favourable to , St. r, and proclaimed the abbot, Peter 
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Bernard, soverei otiff, by the name of 
Rogenius the Third. This ont, born at 
Pisa, had been at first vidame of the cathe- 
dral of that city; he then took the monas- 
tia habit at Cisirvaux, under the direction of 
Saint Bernard. Afterwards, Atenulph, abbot 
of Farea in Italy, having asked from the 
saint for some monks to found a community 
of the order of the Citeaux, Bernard of Pisa 
was sent to him, with several French monks. 

Innocent brought them to Rome and 
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gave them the church and abbey of Saint | had 


Athanasius. 

Bernard had been for. several years the 
abbot of his convent, when they came after 
him to conduct him to the e of the Late- 
ran. The cardinals and bishops, desirous of 
accomplishing the ceremony of the conse- 
cration, had already made all their prepara- 
tions in the church of the apostle, when a 
deputation from the senate came to summon 
them to break off an election which had been 
made without their consent, and to choose, in 
conjunction with them, a pope who would 
take an oath to obey the laws, and maintain 
the new constitation. The cardinals asked 
for time until the next day to give their reply, 
bat during the night they escaped from Rome 
with the pontiff, and took refuge in the for- 
tress of Monticello. 

On the next day, Eugenias was conducted 
by them to the monastery of Farsa, where he 
was consecrated on the following Sanday, the 
28th of February, 1145. After the ceremony, 
he returned to the holy city, determined to 
strive against the partizans of popular liberty, 
and to employ force to — the Romans 
tathe yoke of the Holy ; but he found, 
that during his abeence a redoubtable adver- 
sary had introduced himself into the place. It 
was the famous Arnold of Breecia, who had 
come to Rome a second time, to defend the 
interests of the per 

This intrepid reformer preached in the 
streets, in the public places, and exhorted 
the citizens in the name of the ancient re- 
public, to reconquef the liberties which had 
rendered their fathers the masters of the 
world. He adjured the people to break the 
debasing yoke of popesand priests ; he“loudly 
announced that the time was come in whica 
ecclesiastics and monks should really re- 
nounce the world to be e in the things 
of God, and that if they refused to follow the 
precepts of the gospel they should be con- 
strained to do so. His eloquent discourses 
animated their minds; the Romans ran to 
arms, attacked the palace of the Lateran, and 
were on the very point of forcing the pon- 
tifical residence, when they learned that Eu- 
genius had escaped beyond the walls by a 
secret outlet, and had reached Viterba in the 
disguise of a pilgrim. The populace then 
turned their towards the supporters of 
the tyranny; the palaces of the cardinals, 
bishops and nobles, who had declared in 
favour of absolntism, were pillaged, burned 
and sacked. The crowd then went, arm 
with lances and clubs, to the church of St. 
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Peter; the offerings of pilgrims, which were 
destined for the pope, were distributed 1o the 
poor, and tho priests, who wished to resist this 
act of justice, pitilessly massacred. 

Calm succeeded this first outbreak ; a new 
oath of fidelity was taken to the patrician by 
the senate and the magistrates; all with one 
accord, decided that they would repel by force 
princes or kings who should again pretend 
to subjugate them to an infamous theo- 
cracy, which, for eleven centuries and a half 
soiled Rome by its incests and assassina- 
tions. @ 

Whilst the le, by a return ef energy, 
were re-esta ing their old freedom, Ea- 
genius was holding ħis court with his cardinals 
at Viterba, and receiving an em from the 
patriarch of Armenia. The clergy of that 
country sent to consult the Holy See, in oe | 
to several points of ecclesiastical disciple, 
and as to several ceremonials in their ritual, 
— differed TE — H the Greek = | 

© pope received t ties with great 
honours; he even celebrated. a solemn mass 
at their desire, and caused them to be placed 
in the — that they might obeerve all 
the details in the performance of divine ser- 
vice. A legend relates that God exhibited his 
power on this occasion, and permitted one of 
the embassadors to see, at the moment of 
the elevation of the host, a lominous aureole 
behind the head of the pontiff, and two 
doves at his side—an incontesuble 
adds the pious legendary, of the infallibility 
of the Holy See and the holiness of Euge- 
nius! ! 

Otho, prelate of Frisingen, who relates the 
same fact, was then at Viterba, and pretends 
that he spoke to the ecclestiastic for whom | 
God had accomplished this miracle. In his | 
Niel es an vest wi a — | 

e on this subject wit i 
Gabale, in Syria, one of those who hed — 
the hardest to reduce Antioch to the See of 
Rome; he aleo repeats the complaint of the 
prelate against his patriarch and the mother | 
of the prince of Antioch, who refused a dime | 
of the spoils taken from the Saracens. 

Hugh informed the Holy See of the 
news, that a Nestorian prince, called priest 
John, celebrated for his bravery and his vic- 
tories over the Persians, was ing to the 
aid of the church of Jerusalem. The pious 
bishop shed floods of tears whilst relating the 
misenes of the Christians of the East, and of 
the cruelties which the infidel practised against 
them ; he besought the pope to promise him 
to cross the Alps, to implore the assistance of 
the kings of Germany and France. But it was 
not ‘necessary to excite the fanaticism of the 
French for the Holy Land; king Louis had 
already held a general assembly of the clergy 
and nobility of hie kingdom, and declared that 
he desired to undertake a crusade in person, 
to blot out from the eyes of God, the massacre 
of the inhabitants of Vitry, in Pertois, and 
the horrid cruelty he had shown in barning 
alive the unfortunate pan who had taken 
refuge in the charch of that city. 


easant 
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Eugenius received the deputies of the king 
wah great mowoary ane sent them back laden 
with presents for their master ; he gave them 
also a bull for the French nation, by which 
the holy father commanded the people, in the 
name of the apostle, to take up arma in de- 
fence of the church, and follow their lords in 


- oorded plenary indulgences for all past and 
fature crimes, to those who should obey his 
orders; he placed their wives, children, and 
property under the protection of the Holy See, 

gave them permission to mortgage their 
fiefs to the churches, to raise the money ne- 
— their journey. At the same time 
he addressed an apostolic brief to Saint Ber- 
nard, ordermg him to preach the crusade in 
France and Germany, and to engage the peo- 
ple, kings, and lords, to take the oroes for the 
remission of their sins. The eloquence of the 
abbot bronght out one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand fanatics, who sold their property to go to 
Asia, to perizh by famine, pestilence, or the 
eword of the Mussulmen. 

Hainant relates, that the words of Saint Ber- 
nardi were heard as orders from Heaven. “It 
appears,” added he, “as if this extraordinary 
man had received from God, power to govern 
the mind; he was seen to sally from his de- 
ært to r in courte without mission, with- 
oat title. The simple monk of Clairvaox 
was more powerful with the king than the 
abbot Sager, the first minister of France, 
and he preserved over pope Eugenius, who 

been his disciple, an incomprehensible 
ascendency. Saint Bernard was not, how- 
ever, as ekilful a politician as he was a great 
orator... .?? 

Whilst the crasaders were rising at the 
voice of Bernard, the pope was dreaming of 
annihilating the followers of Amold of Brescia ; 
for this purpose he levied numerous troops, 
made a treaty with the Tiburtines, the de- 
clared enemies of Rome, and went in person 
to besiege the apostolical city. The unfor- 
tante inhabitants, soon reduced to the last 
extremity, were constrained to implore the 
inl the holy father, and engaged to 
abolish the patriciate, to re-establish a prefect 
of his choice, and to recognise that the sena- 
tors only held their authority from the pontiff. 
Not content with having reduced them be- 
neath his sway, Eugenias exacted that the 
people should come to meet him, carrying 

nches, and that the senators should pros- 
frate themselves at his feet and kiss his san- 
dals. He then made his entrance by the gate 
of St. Peter; but as he feared some attempt 
at assassination, he shut himself up in the 
castle of St. Angelo. 

His sojourn in the holy city was not of long 

duration ; the faction of Arnold having re- 
ned its strength, obliged him once more to 
ve Rome, and even quit Italy. 

Whilst the pope was flying disgracefully, 
coming to seek an asylum in France, 
Louis the Seventh was assembling a parlia- 
ment in Bargandy, to have Ralph of Verman- 
dois, his brother-in-law, and the abbot Suger, 
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ised as the regents of the kingdom in 
his absence. On this occasion Saint Bernard 
delivered a very remarkable discourse to ob- 
tain mercy for the Jews of France and Bava- 
ria, whose general massacre had been resolved 
upon, in order to draw down the blessing of 
God on the Christians. Then the king, his 
wife Eleonora, and a great number of lords 
and nobles, received the cross at the hands 
of the abbot of Clairvaux. 

This crusade resulted deplorably, especial] 
for the emperor Conrad, and the army whic 
he led into the holy land. Notwithstanding 
the prophecies of Saint Bernard, who had an- 
nounced victories and conquests to the cru- 
saders, almost all perished on the way, and 
those who returned from Palestine found their 
property seized by the clergy. 

“This war,” says the hisiorian Fra Paolo, 
“was only advantageous to the pope, who 
employed the troops which went to Jerusalem 
in the conquest of provinces adjoining the 
Roman church. Besides, the large eums of 
money which were wrested from the super- 
stition of the faithful, and chiefly from women 
and other persons who could not go to comhat 
in the holy lant, were not scrupulously em- 
ployed in the crusade ; the pope, the bishops, 
and the princes, adjudging the greater part to 
themselves.” 

Before the departure of the Christians for 
Syria, Eugenius held a general coancil at 

reves, where the works of Saint Hildegarde 
were examined. All the fathers of the council 
were astonished at the wiedom exhibited in 
the writings of this young nun, and address- 
ed a letter to her to urge her to publish all 
that the Holy Spirit had revealed to her in its 
divine inspirations. In the same assembly. 
Henry, abbot of Fulda, having been convicted 
of having abandoned the care of his charch 
to secular persons, in order to abandon him- 
self to mundane pleasures, was deposed and 
anathematized. After the termination of the 
synod, the holy father went to Paris, where 
he was received with great honoar by Louis 
and bishop Thibald ; both went to meet him, 
and conducted him to the church of Notre 
Dame, where he celebrated divine service, 
and blessed the standard which was to be 
borne in Palestine. 

Eugenius also celebrated a sblemn mass in 
the church of St. Genevieve, in presence of 
the king and his court. During the ceremony 
a very strange event took place ; the officers 
of the church had laid upon the steps of the 
altar a magnificent cloth of silk, dordered 
with gold and silver, which excited the covet- 
ousness of the holy father. After the first 
prayer, he prostrated himself on the carpet, 
which, according to the custom of the court 
of Rome, was taking possession of it; he then 
went to the saeristy to clothe himself in the 
pontifical ornaments. The Italian priests im- 
mediately approached the altar, and seized on. 
the carpet which had been used by the pope; 
the canons perceiving the intentions of these 
ecclesiastical strangers, precipitated them- 
selves upon them to wrest it from their hands; 


the latter resisted, a st 
tween the French and the 
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le took place be- | assemblies in France to j 
mans, and they | 


judge the heresies of 
Gilbert de ia Porea, one of the mont learned 


beat each other with candles and candelabraa;: men of the day. The accused 


at length the canons succeeded in rescuing 
their magnificent carpet, but all in strips. The 
officers of the , beaten and humiliated, 
took refuge in the sacriety, and showed to the 
holy father their torn garments and bloody 
faces. Eugenins re-entered the church, and 
imperiously demanded justice for the insult 
to his officers. The bigot king decided that the 
canons should be driven from St. Genevieve, 
and that their church, with its dependen- 
cies, should be given to the black monks, that 
ia, to the monks of Cluny. Louis confided 
the execution of this order to the abbot Suger, 
and made preparations for his departure to 
the Holy Land. 

The emperor Conrad had already set ont 
for Palestine with a formidable army of se- 
venty thousand men. The king of France 
commanded several bodies, which amounted 
to more than eighty thousand men, he was 
also followed by a guard of honour, which 
served as an escort for the queen, his wife. 
After a march of three months, the two princes 
arrived at Constantinople, where they found 
immense magazines of provisions prepared 
for them by the care of Manuel Comnenus, 
and all things necessary to transport them into 
Asia. But they found a great change as soon 
as they had crossed the Hellespont ; the wary 
Comnenus was desirous of the aid of the 
crusaders, but his policy prevented him from 
rendering them too powerful, and he laboured 
to disorganize their armies; now by delaying 
to send provisions, now by poisoning the flour 
with gypsum and lime, now by giving them 
infidel guides, who delivered up entire bodies 
to the steel of the Mussulmen. The army 
commanded by Conrad was almost entirely 
exterminated, and he himself obliged to fly 
and go to Ephesus to the king of France. The 
troops of Louis soon underwent the same fate ; 
they were cut to pieces by the infidel, and 
the two princes di cefully escaped, aban- 
doning their soldiers in distant countries. Con- 
rad returned to Constantinople, from whence 
he went to Germany. Louis disembarked in 
Calabria, and returned to France. 

Such was the result of this expedition which 

been announced by prophecies and mira- 
cles. Saint Bernard lost much of his consi- 
deration, and was accused by the people of 
imposture and knavery. ‘ This great saint,’’ 
says Maimborg, ‘ saplied that his predictions 
would have been realised, if the abominable 
sins of the Christians had not excited the 
wrath of Jesus Christ, and hindered the effect 
of his promises. He made it appear that the 
crusaders had been soiled by abominations 
more frightful than those of the children of 
Israel. These facts are true, but with like 
reasoning,” adds Maimburg, “it would be easy 
for all ee to explain their false prophe- 
cies which did not come to pass.’ 

Whilst the armies of the crueaders were 
wetting with their blood the sands of Pales- 
tine, the holy father was holding ecclesiastical 


appeared be- 
ishops, among whom 
was Bernard, who had been appointed the 
prosecutor by virtue of his office. Bayle af- 
firms, that the holy abbot had himeelf solicit- 
ed the employment, not from zeal for religica, 
but from a base motive of jealousy of the re 
formers of that age. Two doctors of — 
were produced against Gilbert: Adam da 
Petit-Pont, a canon of the church of Paris, and 
Hugh of Champ-Fleury, the chancellor of the 
king. Both affirmed that they had heard the 
accused offer propositions contrary to the dis- 
cipline of the church; for example: “that 
the divine essence was not God himself; that 
the properties of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity were not the persons themselves; 
finally, that the divine nature could not be- 
come incarnate, and that the pereon of the 
Son had alone been made human.” Gilbert 
denied formally having ever said that the di- 
vinity was not God ; and he prodaced in testi- 
mony of the truth of hie assertions, two of his 
disciples—Ralph, bishop of Evreux, who af- 
terwards became the metropolitan of Roves, 
and the doctor Ives de Chartres. Eugenius 
found it impossible to render a judgment ca | 
account of the diversity of the depositx 
and he was obliged to refer the decision 
this important matter to the general council 
which had been convened at Rheims for the 


fore a conncil of French bi 


— year. In the mean time, he sent 
Alberic, bishop of Ostia, as his legate into the 
countship of Toulouse, with orders to pursue 


the monk Henry, a diseiple of Peter de Bruys, 
a heretic who had. been burned some time 
before at St. Gilles by order of the pope. 

This intrepid monk continued to teach the 
precepts of his master without being alarmed 

y dread of the scaffold. He preached openly 
against the pontiff, urging the faithful to with- 
draw from obedience to him, and to restraim 
his authority within the limits of the diocese 
of Rome. Eugenius, fearful of the conse- 

vences of these pernicious doctrines, which 
threatened bis temporal power and his spint- 
ual infallibility, authorised the legate A Iberio 
to emplvy all the resources which he had at 
his disposal to annihilate the heretics to the 
last man. He ordered him to use sword, fire, 
and poison ; to pursue and follow them every 
where like wild beasts; and to give to ths 
mission a character of solemnity, he sent 
Geoffrey of Chartres, and St. Bernard to ac- 
company his legate. 

Among the cities infected by the heresy of 
Peter de Bruys, Alby was especially distin- 
guished for its hatred of the pontifical tyranny 
which gave to all this sect the denomination 
of Albigenses; thus it was towards this city 


that the legate of the pontiff and his associ 


ates directed their steps. They entered Alby 
towards the end of the month of June. The 
people, who had been informed of the object 
of their journey, came to meet them with 
tambours, flutes, and kitchen utensils, and ac- 
companied them even to the bishop’s resi 
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dence in the midst of shouts and the disoord- 
ant noise of their instraments. The legates, 
furious at this reception, resolved to take ven- 
geance for it. On the following day they 
caused those who had been pointed out by 
the priests of the country to be arrested, and 
compelled them, by frightful tortures, to de- 
— the other heretics, and abjure their 
ief. 
Notwithstanding the severity which they 
displayed in their punishments, the legates 
d only obtain a small number of conver- 
sions; and as the exasperation of the people 
continued to increase, they were obli to 
leave the south of France without havin 
finished their mission. St. Bernard returne 
with his colleagues to Rheims, whither had 
— come more than twelve hundred pre- 
lates from all parts of France, to assist at the 
council convened by the holy father. They 
.were first engaged with the heretic Eon de 
VEtoile, a Breton gentleman, who was grossly 
ignorant, and whose mind was wandering. 
This poor insensate believed himself to be the 
Son of God, on account of the resemblance of 
his name with the word Eum, by virtue of 
these words: “Per eum qui venturus est;?? 
and, in his folly, committed extravagancies 
which the crowd took for miracles. He had 
been soon surrounded by a large number of 
disciples, who had defended him against the 
attempts to arrest him made by several lords ; 
the archbishop of Rheims had at last arreste 
him, by drawing him into a snare, under the 
text that he was a convert to his doctrine. 
he pope himself interrogated him; and 
though he could only obtain replies which 
were so many proofs of his madnees, he con- 
demned him to be bumed alive. This sen- 
tence was, however, moderated at the solicita- 
ton of the archbishop of Rheims, who obtain- 
ed permiesion that the unfortunate man, who 
was confided to h's keeping, should be con- 
fined in a cloister for the rest of his life, and 
submitted to a rigorous fast. The abbot Sager, 
who was charged with the execution of the 
order, sent him to a convent of his order, and 
the fasting clause was so barbarously ob- 
served, that the unfortunate Eon died of fa- 
mine in his dungeon after three months of 
agony. His disciples were all delivered over 
to the executioner, and burned alive in expia- 
hon of their folly. 
The council then passed on to other mat- 
ters; they decreed several canons to arrest 
the debauchery of the priests, monks, and 
nuns; they reformed some abuses of simony, 
and finally examined the heresy of Gilbert de 


€ Porea. commission, composed of the 


s Geoffrey of Leroux, Milan, Jocelyn, 
and Suger, to whom St. Bernard and several 
cardinals were joined, were charged to write 
Out a report of it before the pontiff, and to in- 
lerrogate the accused. 

At the first session, Gilbert brought in a 
great number of the works of the fathers, in 
otder to read entire passages which his ad- 
verseries only cited in detached extracts, so 
ee ee propositions. The 
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holy father, fatigued with listening to theee 
long dissertations, apostrophised him sharply, 

ordered him to say briefly whether he be- 
lieved the divine essence was God. “No” 
replied Gilbert. “We then hold him for 
an heretic,” exclaimed St. Bernard. “Let hie 
avowal be written down.” Henry of Pisa, 
who filled the post of secretary of the council, 
was about to obey this order, when Gilbert 
turned towards Bernard, and said, regardin 
him with indignation, “Write also, monk o 
Clairvaux, that the divinity is God.” The 
abbot, unmoved, continued his address to 
Henry : “Secretary, leave your pen and pa- 
per, and write with iron and the diamond, 
that the divine essence, its form, goodne 
wisdom, power, all in fine, is really God.’ 
This bold proposition scandalized the cardi- 
nals, and p uced a long discussion. At 
length St. Bernard, conquered by the argn- 
ments of the Roman oes and particularly 
by the dialectics of Henry, terminated the 
discussion by saying, “ Well, if the form of 
God is not the divinity, it 1s more than it, 
since it derives its essence from itself.”— 
The cardinals immediately broke up the sit- 
ting, declaring that they were sufficiently in- 
formed on the matter, and that they wonld 
retire to deliberate before pronouncing judg- 
ment. They then left the Fall, and the pope 
— the council for three days. 

int Bernard, who foresaw a check, in- 
trigued with the French bishops, and on the 
following day assembled in his residence ten 
metropolitans, with a great number of abbots, 
bishops, and doctors of the Gallican church, in 
order to decide with them as to what it was 
necessary to do to alarm the cardinals and con 
straid them to condemn the doctrines of Gil- 
bert. It was agreed among them, that the 
should send the cardinals a creed at the en 
of the articles consecrated by the French pre- 
lates, and the tenor of it was reduced to these 
strange terms: “We believe that the simple 
nature of the divinity is God, and that God is 
the divinity ; we also believe that God is wise 
by wisdom, which is himself; that he is great 
by greatness, which is himself ; that he — 
by eee which is himself, etc. ... en 
we speak of three divine persons, we say that 
they are one God and one divine substance ; 
on the other hand, when we speak of the di- 
vine substance, we say it is in three persons, 
and thus of the rest..... We affirm that 
God alone is eternal, and that there exists 
nothing else, whatever may be its denomina- 
tion, that can be eternal without being God. 
.... Finally, we firmly believe that the di- 
vinity itself, or the divine nature, is incarnate 
in Christ.” 

Three deputies, Hugh of Auxerre, Milon of 
Terouanne, and the abbot Suger, were instruct- 
ed to present this creed to the pupe, and when 
they had been admitted to his presence they 

e this harangue: “We have permitted 
from respect to you, most hoiy father, dis= 
courses which we ought not to hear, when we 
brought the tribute of our intelligence to the 
decision which was — taken on the heresy 
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— i catia es rate ot a 
yourself an prononne- 
ing on this question, we bring you our profes- 
sion of faith, that you may compare it with 
that of the heretic, so that you may not judge 
without hearing both parties. There exists, 
hewever, a difference between the conduct 
of the accused and ours ; Gilbert has declared 
that he was ready to correct in his profession 
of faith that which was not in conformity with 
your sentiments; we, on the other , pro- 
test to you, that we will persevere for ever in 
z oreed which we deposit in writing at your 
eet. 

Eugenius, desiring to avoid a re- 
plied to the delegates, that the Roman church 
partook of the belief of the Gallican ; that it 
condemned like it the doctrines of Gilbert de 
la Porea, and that the interest manifested by 
the cardinala was only far the person of that 

ishop, who was commendable for his merit. 
Qn the day appointed the council re-assembled 
in the called Tau, on account of its 
form representing the letter T; Gilbert was 
interrogated by the pope himself upon dif- 
ferent points of his doctrine. At each incrimi- 
nated article the accused replied: ‘Holy 
father, if you have any other opinion on this 
position, I submit to your wisdom; if, on 
the other hand, you s or write in its 
favour, I will do as yon.” On thie, the assem- 
biy declared that it could not find one so do- 
ile as a schismatic, and contented itself with 
lacerating the writings accused of heresy. 
They prohibited their being read, but they 
pronounced no censure against the author. 

In the same council Raymond, archbishop 
of Toledo, came in the name of Alphonso the 
Eighth, the sovereign of Castile, to accuse 
pope Eugenius of having sold to Alphonso 

` angues, the count of Portugal, the ttle of 
king, for an annual payment of four pounds 
weight of gold; he also complained of the 
metropolitan of B who had ineolently re- 
fused to recognise the primacy of Toledo, 
aince the countship of Portugal had been 
erected into a kingdom. “ Thus,’ added he, 
“for a little gold your pope of Satan de- 
stroyed the political and ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy of Spain, and our misfortanes call down 
the vengeance of God upon his head.” 

Eugenius rose, pale and trembling with 
rage, to reply to him; but a single glance 
around the assembly showed. him that the 
eonduct of his adversary met the approval of 
the fathers. He then restrained himself, and 

tting on an hypocritical air, said to the arch- 

ishop, “Your master is illy informed ; we 
have never wished to diminish the greatness 
of his authority, nor attack the rights of his 
crown; on the contrary, we desire to favour 
his kingdom by granting to him the same in- 
— as to the crusaders of the East, if he 

ishes to combat the infidels of Spain. We 
are squally desirous that Toledo should re- 
main the seat of the primate, and we suspend 
from his episcopal functions the archbishop 
of Braga, who has refused to submit to his 
superior, the primate Raymond. Finally, asa 


mark of our affection, we will send to king 
Alphoneo, by the hands of the bi — 
via, the golden roee which the pontiffe are ac- 
custo to bless on the fourth Sanday in 
Lent of each year.’ 

After the termination of the council of 
Rheims, the Pope went to E 
he ostentatiously displayed his humility and 
his macerations; he wore constantly next his 
ekin his woollen tunic and never put off the 
cowl; his bed was covered with rich stoffs 
which allowed the mattress made of beaten 
straw and rough horse hair to be seen. He 
also wished to assist at a general chapter of 
abbots n a simple monk, and not as president 
or pontiff. 

ring his absence from Italy, the Romans 
had been conquered by the emperor. After 
their submission he hastened to'leave France, 
and made his solemn entry into Rome in 1149. 
The priests and monks alone came to meet 
him ; the le refused to join in the accla- 
mations. Without troubling himself about the 
hatred of the Romans, he determined to affirm 
the sway of the Holy See over Italy and the 
people who were recently converted to Chris- 
tianity. He eent into Denmark and Norway 
Nicholas, bishop of Albano, with the rank of 
legate, to establish an archbishopric ; bat as 
the Goths and Swedes could not agree, either 
as to the city which was to Le choeen as the 
metropolis, nor the prelate whom they wished 
to elevate to the new see, the one demandi 
the archbishop of Bremen, the others him 
Upsal, Nicholas was obliged to return with 
out having settled any thing. The legate, 
however, established archbishop of Lan- 
den as provisional primate of Sweden, and 
gave him authority over all the churches of 
Norway, until they should have designated a 
metropolitan. 

Conrad the Third died in Germany during 
the following year, leaving his crown to his 
nephew, Frederick the First, surnamed Bar- 
barossa. As soon as this prince was mounted 
on the imperial throne, he sent as delegates 
to the pontifical court, hilin, the metropolitan 
of Treves, and Everard, the prelate oi Bam- 
burg, to inform the pope of his advent to the 
empire, and to propose to him a treaty of al- 
liance. Eugenius received the embassadors 
of the monarch favourably ; he appointed seven 
cardinals and Brunon, the abbot of Cavatlla, to 
confer with the embassadora of Frederick. 
The bases of the treaty were that the sove- 
reign should grant neither truce nor treaty to 
the citizens of Rome, nor Roger, king of Sicily, 
without the consent of the Holy See; that he 
should promise to push the war against them 
until they had submitted to the pope, them- 
selves, their persons, vassals, and domains; 
that, finally, he would engage by oath to de- 
fend him against al] his enemies, and to recover 
for him the domains which the church had lost. 

His holiness promised, on his side, to give 
the — crown to Frederick, whenerer 
he should come to the holy city to receive t ; 
he engaged to aid him with all his power 
to maintain obedience among his people, te 
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employ éeeleviastical censures inst his 
— finally, to hinder the — 
en a any conquests in : 
Thi protocol i ted on the 23d of Maroh, 

152. 

Bat the treaty had scarcely been signed 
when the old quarrel between the empir@and 
the priesthood broke out more violently than 
ever, on the occasion of the investiture of the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg, -whose titulary 
was about to die. parties disputed for 
this nich metropolitan church ; one wished to 
appoint the treasurer of the chapter of the 
cathedral as archbishop, the other presented 
the prevost, as being alone worthy to occupy 
the : i — As — two — 
equally powerful, were unwilling either 6 
them to yield, and threatened thre city with 
the greatest disorders, the emperor deter- 
mined to appoint a metropolitan himeelf, to 
pat an end to the interminable disputes of the 
clergy, and chose Guisman, bishop of Ceits, 
to occupy the archbishopric. 

Frederick was doubtless in the right in so 
acting ; for the court of Germany, in the treaty 
between Pascal and Henry the Fifth, had re- 
served to itself the power, in a case of schism 
in the nomination of bishops, to choose him 
who appeared most worthy of the episcopate, 
after having advised with the lords of the em- 
pire. But the ambitions Gerard, the prevost 
of Magdeburg, seeing all his hopes cast down 
by this promotion, cried ont scandal; threat- 
ened the prince with ecclesiastical thunders, 
and went immediately to Rome to have the 
election of Guisman, whom he regarded as 
an intruder into his archbishopric, annulled. 
Eagenius took the side of Gerard, and wrote 
to the emperor, that he must immediatel 
drive his protegé away from Magdeburg, i 
he did not wish to incur the excommunication 
of the Holy See. 

In vain did eight of the principal prelates 
of Germany address letters to the pontiff in 
favour of the new metropolitan. Eugenius was 
inflexible ; he even replied to them severely, 
for havmg dared to defend a prince, who 
treated the canons of the church with con- 
tempt; he blamed them for what he called 
their cowardly condescendence to the wishes 
of the powers of the earth; and, finally, en- 
Joined on them to constrain King Frederick, b 
energetic representation, to leave the shirk 
of Magdebarg free to choose its pastor : “ for,?? 
added he, “even we ourselves would not dare 
to do any thing contrary to the law of God 
and the holy canons of the church.” Father 
Maimburg thus interpreta this last thought: 
“We must conclude from these last words, 

t the pope could not permit any thing con- 
trary to the service of God, because he recog- 
nised himself as inferior to God. And also 
a me coald = fha — and de- 

rees oi general councils, because he recog- 
nised his anthority as submissive to that of 
these councils. An opinion very different 
from that of a great number of popes, who 
Pretend to be infallible and above the entire 
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Notwithstanding the censures of the church, 
Frederick, ed that he had not exceed. 


ed his lawful nights, maintained the election 
of the archbishop of Magdeburg. The pope 
then sent prelates into Germany, commission- 
ed to depose Guisman, but the' emperor integ- 
fered, and drove them out of his kingdom, 
as Conrad, duke of Franconia, had already 
done Jourdain des Ursini. | 

On this subject, and to Jet it be seen whet 
kind of persona were the representatives of 
the popes, we will cite the letter which St. 
Bernard himself wrote to Eugenius about his 
te:—“ Your Jourdain des Ursini, mest 
holy father, has committed shameful actions 
everywhere. He has stolen the sacred ves-, 
— from — — ; he has — ed 
ecclesiasti egree on. young Ww 
beauty informs us by what act of complai- 
sance they have merited them ; he has enter- 
ed the holy dwellings of nuns, where he has 
brought his infamies to their height. It is 
for you, most holy father, to judge what is to 
be done with such an ecclesiastic. For my- 
self, I have done as my conecience dictated ; 
and, I will as with my ordinary — 


that it were well if your pan were purge 
of all the abomiistions which it contains. It 
way my first intention not to lay my com- 
plaints before you ; but the prior of the con- 
vent of Mont bien has pressed me to write, 
and know that I have said less than the pub- 
lic... .? This letter of St. Bernard’s pro- 
duced no sensation at the pontifical court; 
besides, Eugenius was too much occupied in 
establishing his sway over foreign churches, 
to think of undertaking the least reform in his 
own court. 

Another of his legates, John Paperon, start- 
ed for Ireland about the year 1151; but, the 
king of England having refused to grant him 
a safecosaduch he was forced to return to 
Rome to confer with the pope. By the ad- 
vice of the cardinals, it was decided, that 
he should repair to Ireland, but by passing 
through Scotland, which was then govern- 
ed by King David, who was devoted to the 
Holy See. This second journey resulted more 
favourably than the first. He arrived safely 
in Ireland, and held a council in the new 
monastery of Mellifont, of the order of the 
Citeaux, where he convened the oe ab- 
bots, kinga, dukes, and all the lords of the 
island. The assembly decreed the erection 
of archiepiscopal sees at Dublin, Tuam, Af- 
magh, and Cassel. The legate then distri- 
buted to the new metropolitans the palliums 
which he had brought from Rome; he re- 
duced the Th priests to the law of celibacy. 
which they not practised before; and 
reformed a great —— of abuses and old 
superstitions practices. But he was unable 
to render an account of the success of his mis- 
sion to Eugenius, who died before his return 
to Rome, on the 8th of July, 1153. The body 
of the pontiff was carried in great solemnity, 
and deposited in the church of the Apostle, 
where it performed several miracles. 

It was during this reign, that the monk Gra- 
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veneration ef the faithful, who came to epply 


canons and false decretals, which commesiced | bread, pieces — er and linen, to make 
use 


with the pontificate of St. Clement, and finish- 
ed with Pope Siricus: that is, up to the year 
398. Not only did nius sanction, with 
all his authority, this lying compilation, which 


the pontifical See above all the thrones | of parts of his 





relies of them, in the cure of 
sickness. On the second day, the crowd was 
not content with applying the relica to the dead 
body; they commenced disrobing the saint 
is clothing; they then cut off his 


of the earth, but even institated the grades of | hair; and, finally, the profanation was carried 


bachelor and licentiate in the canon law, for to such a point, that the 


young priests who made the maxims of his 
k their especial study. 
About a month after t 


the celebrated St. Bernard rendered his so 


to God in the abbey of Clairvaux. His body, 


death of — | 


body, entirely naked, 
and placed upon the altar of the Virgin, be 
came an object of scandal and horror. 

During his lifetime, Bernard was one of the 
most ardent prope of pontifical d ism, and 
the most implacable enemy of heretics. 


clothed in its sacerdotal ornaments, was borne This fervent apostle of the crusades infected 
by the monks into the chapel of the Virgin, | Europe with his black monks, and founded, 


in the presence of an immense concourse o 
the nobility and people of the neighbouring 
country. For two days it was exposed to the 
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himself, three hundred and seventy-two mom 
— Thus the church has canonised 





THE ONE HUNDRED AND 


SEVENTY-THIRD POPE. 


(A. D. 


11533] 


Election of Anastasius—William, the metropolitan of York, is reinstated in his see—Quarrel bee 
tween the church and the empire—Privileges granted to the Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 


salem—Death of Anastasius. 


Arter the obsequies of Eugenius had been 
performed, the cardinals assembled in the 
charch of St. John, of the Lateran, to give 
him a successor; and chose Conrad, bishop 
of Sabine, a Roman by birth, who was pro- 
claimed pope, by the name of Anastasius the 
Fourth. The new pontiff was a venerable 
old man, who was especially distinguished 
for great regularity of morals, and great expe- 
rience in the usages of the court of Rome. 
As soon as the news of his election was 
known in England, a metropolitan of York, 
named William, who had been unjustly de- 
— by Eugenius in the council of Rheim 

stened to Rome, to demand the revision o 
the sentence pronounced against him. Anas- 
tasius, after having examined the grounds of 
the judgment against him, discovered that hig 
predecessor had been guilty of great iniquity 
in condemning an innocent man. He revoked 
the sentence of deposition, reinstated William 
in all his dignities, and even granted the pal- 
lium to him. 

The holy father was then engaged in ar- 
resting the deplorable effects of the war which 
his predecessor had imprudently excited be- 
twéen the altar and the throne, and which 
threatened to be more terrible than any which 
had occurred under the preceding reigns. For 
this purpose, the cardinal Gerard was sent to 
the court of the emperor, to put an end to all 
differences between the Holy See and that 
prince, without, however, sacrificing the in- 
terests of the church. Unfortunately, the 


embassador did not conform to the orders of 
the pontiff; but had the impudence to speak 
to the sovereign, at a public audience, with 
such arrogance, that he was driven from the 
royal presence. This affront exasperated 
the legate, and produced so violent a fit of 
anger, that he was strangled by an effusion 
of blood, before they could give him any 
assistance. 

Frederick was Poorna weran of show- 
ing to the ponot, that he knew how to render 
justice to his good intentions, and to distin- 
guish him from his envoys. He sent the 
archbishop of Magdeburg to him to give him 
an account of his election, and to submit 
himself to his judgment. Anastasius received 
Guisman with distinction, and after having 
heard his explanations, he confirmed him in 
his archiepiscopal dignity, and even granted 
him the pallium. This conduct of the pope 
ecandalised the greater part of the fanatical 
clergy, and if we can believe Otho of Fri- 
singen, the priests dared accuse the holy 
father of criminal condescendence towards 
the emperor. . 

According to several historians, Anastasrus 
published, during the — that re- 
markable bull concerning the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem the same 
who afterwards took the name of the Knights 
of Rhodes and Malta and whose foundation 
goes back to the year 1113, as is indicated by 
a decree of Pascal the Second, addressed to 
Gerard, the first grand master of the order. 
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Anastasius in his bau), which is most explicit, | ahal? have entered your temples, they shall 
confirmed the grand master Raymond, in his | be subject to your chapter and the pope alone. 
right of exemption from the jurisdiction of | We also permit you to receive into your hos- 
the patriarch of Jerusalem ; he added— pitals, laymen to serve the poor. We prohibit 

“Ag all your property is designed for the | the laymen, that is the knights who shall be 
support of pilgrims and the poor, we prohibit | received into ro company, from returnin 
laymen ecclesiastics of any rank, from | to the world, after having taken the habit an 
exacting tithes therefrom. We interdict all | the cross. We prohibit them also from going 
i from publishing suspensions or anathe- | into another order under the pretence of lead- 
mas ìn the churches placed under your au- 'ing a more austere life. You will cause your 
‘hority, and even when an interdict is obliged altars and oratories to be dedicated by the 
to be fulminated in a country in which yon diocesan bishops, if he will do it gratuitously ; 
are located, divine service shall still be cele- but if not, you will select another prelate. 
brated in your churches, only with closed Finally, we confirm you in all the domains 
doors, and without ringing the bells. That and lordships, which your order possesses in 
you may be able always to celebrate mass, Asia or in Europe, or which it may in future 
we permit you to receive into your temples, uire.” 

jests and clergy of all natione, after having istory is silent on the other actions of this 

t informed yourselves of the correctness pope. It is probable that he followed the 
of their morals, and the regularity of their counsels of wisdom and moderation, as he did 
ordination. .If the prelates to whom they are at the commencement of his reign. He held. 
subjected, refuge to grant them to you, Í au- | the Holy See for fourteen months and some 
thorize you, by virtue of the power which ' days, and died on the 2d of December, 115 
has been delegated to the Holy See, to take | regarded as the best pontiff who had govern 
them by force, and from the moment they | the church for several centuries. 
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ADRIAN THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FOURTH POPE. , | | 
[A. D. 11543] 


‘Stagular history of Adrian before his pontificate—His election—Troubles at Rome—The empe- 
ror into Haly— Arnold of Brescia T A Aan between the and Frederick 
Barbarossa— Deputation of Romans—Coronation of Frederick Barbarossa— Violent sedition at 
Rome—Adrian quits the holy city, and the emperor goes to Girmany—Excommunication of 
the keng of Sicily—Complaints of the people against the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem— 
Peace ts concluded between the and the king of Sicily=-Adrian gives the crown of Ireland 
to the king of England—Quarrel between the emperor and the pope—Death of Adrian. 


“Diving Providence appears to have been | and applied himself to study with great apti- 
careful to have drawn Adnan from the dust,|tude. His progress in science and oratorical 
to seat him on the throne of St. Peter, and to | art acquired for him such a reputation, that 
pace him above the princes of his people.” | after the death of the abbot, William the 

ch is the exordium of Maimburg in his his- |; Second, he was chosen to succeed him in the 
tory of Adrian the Fourth. The holy father | government of the — and the direction 
was an Englishman by birth, and the son of a | of all the cloisters of the order. As he was 
village clerk, named Nicholas. Breakspeare, | truly a good man, he was desirous of under- 
who was so poor, that ern no means of | taking the reform of the canons, whose dis- 
diving after the death of his wi e, he had been | cipline was very much relaxed. They then 
obliged to serve as a domestic in the kitchen | leagued against him, and revolted against 
of the convent of St. Albans. The young Ni- | his authority, and even dared to accuse him, 
cholas, abandoned by his father, lived by alms | before Pope Eugenius, of infamous crimes, in 
until he had attained the age of manhood ; he | order to procure his deposition and excommu- 
then crossed the sea, and went to France to | nication. 
mend his fortune. He stopped by chance at) But the holy father was so touched by the 
St. net Avignon, a chapter of regular | wisdom and moderation which Nicholas ex- 
canons. The poor Englishman interested the ; hibited in his defence, that he took his part, 
supenor; and as he was of an eable ex- 
tenor, wise iri his discourse, and of a mild | ing to them :—“I now know the sham 
and modest character, he insinuated himee)f, | cause of your calumnies. Go, false monks, 
litle by little, into the good graces of the choosé an abbot who tolerates your disorders ; 
canons, and finished by obtaining the habit} this one shall remain with me.” They re- 
of the order. For several years Nicholas ex- | tired in confusion, though inwardly satisfied 

hibited a sorupalous regularity in hie duties, | with the decision of the pontiff. Nicholas 


‘and drove the canons from his presence, ay 
eful 





. church with worthy ministe 
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was then elevated to the bishopric of Albano, | and was preparing to push on to the huly city 


aad sent, with the title of 
to instruct that barbarous people in evangelical 
trath. He had only returned into Italy eight 
days, when Anastasius the Fonrth died. 
the day succeeding his funeral ceremonies, 
the cardinals assembled in the palace of the 
— proclaimed Nicholas soverei 

ponas y the name of Adrian the Fourt 

is election filled the king of England with 
py, who was flattered at seeing on the a 
tolio throne, a pope who was born his subject. 
He addressed to him a letter of congratula- 
tion, in which he exhorted him to fill the 

and to — 
aid for the Christians of the Holy Land. 

The partizans of religious reforms, who had 
concurred in the election of Adrian, hoped 
that the pope, out of gratitade, would restore 
to the Roman poeple the rights of which 
they had been despoiled during the pontifi- 
cate of Eugenius. The members of the sen- 
ate consequently presented themselves before 
him, to ask that the members of the assembly 


should be charged with the government of the | w 


state, as during the primitive republic. But 
they soon discovered how much sovereign 
power can change men. Adrian, become 
pope, forgot that he owed his tiara to the peo- 
ple, refused this just demand, and drove away 
the senators ; after which he retired to the Va- 
tican, whose high walls, Poan with sol- 
diers, — him: beyond the reach of the 
rage of the people. 

Arnold of Brescia, immediately recommenced 
his eloquent preaching, and Rome was in full 
revolt; no excess was, however, committed 
by the insurgents, except against Gerard, a 
cardinal priest, who was discovered to be a 
spy of the holy father. He was met in the. 
street by a party of rebels, who beat him with 
the flat side of their swords, and left him for 
dead on the spot; he, however, recovered 
from his wounds. 

Adrian, alarmed by a revolt which threat- 
ened to become general, resolved to strike 
their superstitious minds by a blow of autho- 
rity. He lanched a bull of excommunication 
againet the holy city itself, and caused divine 
service and the sacraments to be every where 
intermitted. Then, as he had foreseen, su- 
perstition conquered hatred, and the Romans 
came to beseech him to pardon them, plese: 
— on the gospels to drive Arnold 
of Brescia, and his followers, from the city and 
territories. The pontiff reevived their oath, 
and promised to raise the interdict as soon as 


On | eonfer with him regarding his coronation, 


into Norway, |to be crowned emperor, where Adrian, in- 


formed of his plans, and fearing lest his jour- 
ney — @ heats ond: ouut three cardi 1e 
his intentions towards the Holy See. The 
embaseadors went to St. Quiricus in Tuscany, 
where they found Frederick ; he, from con- 
siderations of policy, received them with great 
honours, promised entire submission to the 
Holy See, and even had the meanness to sur- 
render Arnold of Brescia, who had taken 
refuge under his protection. is courageous 
apostle of liberty was immediately loaded 
with chains and sent to Rome, where the car- 
dinals coudemned him to be burned alive. 
The sentence ‘was carried into execution on 
the very day of the condemnation, and the 
executioner cast his ashes into the Tiber. 
Thus died he who wished to free the people 
from disgraceful pontifical slavery. 

Frederick, who well knew the policy of the 
holy father, and dreaded some perfidy in the 
pope, was in no hurry to ratify the treat 

hich had been submiited to him, and wi 
to await the return of Arnold and Anselm, 
the metropolitans of Cologne and Ravenna, 
who had been sent as embassadors to the 
sovereign pontiff. The latter, who also dis- 
trusted Frederick, refused to give a definite 
answer, until the return of his em ors 
who were at St. Quiricus. During this negotia- 
tion, which was long protracted, the holy 
father remained retired in an impenetrable 
fortress, called Citta di Castello. ` 

At last the — shuffled from place to 
place, met on the , and by common con- 
sent decided to go together to the king, who 
had advanced as far as Viterba with hisanny. 
Frederick listened to their propositions in re- 
gard to the treaty, and promised to give the 

pe all the sureties he asked. The cardinals 
immediately brought in the relics, the cross, 
and the Bible, and a knight swore in thename 
of the emperor to preserve the pontiff Adrian, 
and the ecclesiastics of the sacred college, 
eafe in their aves aa liberty, honours, 
and property. The legates then returned to 
the holy father, who determined to go to the 
camp of Frederick. He was received by the 
German lords, and a multitude of clergy aad 
laymen, who accompanied him with great 

mp as far as the tent of their sovereign ; 
ut the bishops and cardinals of his suite ha 
reeived that the prince had refused to ho 

e stirrup of the pope, retired at once from 
the cortége, and retook their way to Cita di 

o. 


they had fulfilled their promises. The un- | Castell 


fortunate Arnold of Brescia was sacrificed, and 
compelled to i the city at the moment 
when the holy father sallied forth in triumph 
from the city Leonine, to go to the palace o 

the Lateran, where he solemnly celebrated 
divine service. 

Whilst the Romans were driving away and 
taking back their pontifis, Frederick *Barba- 
rossa was laying siege to the Italian cities, 
which re to recognise his authority. Hə 
had already received the iron crown at Pavia, 


Adrian at first appeared embarrassed by 
their departure; he, however, descended 
from his horse, and placed himself on the 
sofa which was pre for him. em- 
peror then prostrated himself at his feet: and 
— kissed — rose to — 

i peace ; but the pontiff i 
- “You have rendered yoursalf 
of this favour, Prince, by refusing to 


fill an by which all orthodox sov 
have regarded themselves as honoared.”" 
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In vain did Frederick observe that no ec- 
clesiastical canon obliged him to conform 
to ridiculous practices, Adrian was unwilling 
to listen to any explanation, and two days 

ssed in useless conferences. At last the 
cing, on the third day, consented, by the ad- 
vice of his lords, to perform the duties of 
a to the holy father ; and in the presence 
ot the whole army, held his stirrup for a 
— cast, to obtain from the pontiff the kiss 


bn their side, the Romans, who, after the 
departure of the pope, had undertaken anew 
to obtain their liberty, dreading the pontifical 
vengeance, hastened to send an embassy to 
the prince to place themselves under his pro- 
tection. The deputies addressed him as fol- 
lows: “We come, great prince, in the name 
of the senate and Roman people, to offer you 
the imperial crown, and to bawah you to 
free us from the disgraceful yoke of priests. 
We have already made you our fellow citizen 
and our prince ; in return, however, you owe 
us the confirmation of our ancient customs, 
and of the laws which your predecessors have 
granted us. You should re-establish the 
senate and the order of knights, and you 
should defend us from every kaalt even to 
the shedding of blood; and for all this we 
ask from you guarantees by letter and oath.” 
... They were about to continue, but Frede- 
rick, astonished at the commencement of this 
address, interrupted them by a motion of his 
hand, and taking up the word said, “ Rome is 
no longer what it has been ; its power is an- 
nihilated; it was first subjugated by the 
Greeks, then by the Franks, and now, height 
of hamiliation ! it is governed by a priest; 
I do not desire to be either your fellow citizen 
or your prince ; my predecessors, Charles and 
Otho, conquered Italy and Rome by their 
valour; like them, I am your master by the 
right of the sword, the only one which esta- 
blishes the legitimate possession of princes; 
and no power under heaven can release you 
from my authority.” 

After this discourse, the courtiers of the 
proad monarch insolently demanded from the 
embassadors, if they had any thing to reply 
m relation to the great truths which the em- 
peror had so well expressed. They kept 
silence, and returned to Rome. 

soon as the pope was informed of the 
departure of the Romans, he sought out the 
Prince, and having mildly reproached him for 
the vivacity of his language in regard to him- 
self, said to him, “You have done all the bet- 
ter m driving away these deputies, since you 
are ignorant of the perfidy of the senators. 
They hate equally popes and kings, and if 
they came to you it was to betray me; and 
now they have returned to Rome to deceive 
you. Prevent this then by sending your troops 
at once beneath the walls of the city Leonine, 
and the church of St. Peter, that my officers 
may surrender them to you, whilst there is 
yet time.” 

— followed this advice, and sent 
8 knights, under the command of 
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cardinal Octevian ; the city and church were 
immediately occupied by the Germans, and 
on the next day, the pope, accompanied 
his cardinals, went to the city Leonine to wait 
for the king, who followed him at the head 
of a numerous escort. The prince made his 
entry in robes of ceremony, and presented 
himself at the church of St. Martin of Tours, 
where he first took the oath of obedience to 
the pontiff. They both thep went to the 
church of St. Peter. 

Frederick approached the confessional of 
the apostle, and knelt before the prince of the 
cardinal bishops, who recited the first prayer ; 
two other prelates pronounced the second 
prayer, and a third administered to him the 
sacred unction; he then received the sword, 
sceptre, and imperial crown from the hands 
of the pontiff. After the ceremony, he re- 
turned to his camp with the same train, and 
in the same manner, as he had come; but he 
had scarcely quitted Rome, when the citizens 
rushed on the church of St. Peter, and mas ~ 
sacred all the priests they could seize, in rer 
venge of the infamous treason of the pontiff, 
Some squires of the prince who had remained 
in Rome experienced the same fate, and the 
insurgents even wished to besiege the ponti- 
fical palace. The emperor arrested the exe- 
cution of this plan by marching all his troops 
on Rome; the people fought bravely until 
night, and repulsed the Germans. the 
next day the strife recommenced with new 
rage ; ai last, overcome by numbers, the citi- 
zens were compelled to yield and submit. 

As the heat was excessive, and the plains 
were parched by the sun, forage began to 
fail, and the emperor was constrained to quit. 
the environs of Rome with his cavalry; the 
holy father accompanied him to his new 

uarters at Ponte-Lucano, near to Tibur or 
ivoli, where he celebrated the festival of the 
apostle Peter. During divine service Adrian 
granted absolution to all the German soldiers 
who had combated in his canse against the 
Romans, and granted them the same indul- 
nce as if they had made war in the Holy 

d against the enemies of God. 

It is a political axiom, that it is difficult for 
a good understanding to exist between two 
tyrants who claim the same rights. Thus a 
simple accident divided the pontiff and the 
emperor. When they were entering Tibur, 
the consuls of the city came to present the 
keys to Frederick, declaring that they sub- 
mitted to his authority and not to that of the 
pontiff; in this the poe acquiesced. But 
Adrian and his cardinals immediately pro- 
tested against what jhey called the f oot 
of Tibur, maintaining that this city perta 
to the Roman church and had no right to 
choose for itself a master. This opposition 
irritated the emperor, who replied, that he 
should regard the acquisition of the city as 
just and equitable until he should have con- 

erred with the lords of his court. These en- 
deavoured to appease him, and to show him, 
that by exhibiting at this moment hostility te 
the pope, he might excite against himeelf the 
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prince of Capua, the duke of Apulia and even 
the king of Sicily. Frederick then restored 
the keys to the holy father, and confirmed 
him by an authentic deed in ion o 
this city, with, however, this clause, “Saving 
the imperial right.” He however, took oc- 
casion to leave the pontiff, and Adrian found 
himself compelled to return to Rome. 

William, surnamed the Bad, had mounted 
- the throne of Sicily and sent embassadors to 
the apostolic court to demand the confirma- 
tion of the rights and privileges of his king- 
dom. But the pontiff, who claimed several 
important cities for his see, refused to satisfy 
the just demands of the panes: The latter, 
indignant at the bad faith of the pope, took 
up arıns, attacked the territories of the Roman 
church, blockaded Beneventnm, and seized 
several palaces of Campania. Adrian, on his 
side, lost no time; he lanched the thunders 
of the Vatican against William, declared his 
states under interdict, and invoked the wrath 
of God on the head of the uilty one; he then 
collected troops, entered Campania, and re- 
duced the whole country as far as Beneventum. 
Whilst he was besieging this city he received 
a letter from Manuel Comnenus, offering him 
aid in men and money to achieve the con- 

vest of the Peninsula, if he would surren- 

er to him three maritime cities of Apulia. 
William, informed of this negotiation by his 
spies, endeavoured to avert the storm by treat- 
ing, himself, with the holy father. He pro 
$0 hin in exchange for the investiture of Sicily, 
to grant freedom to ail the churches of his 
kingdom, to take an oath of fidelity and obe- 
dience to him, to grant him three places in 
full sovereignty, to furnish troops to reduce 
the Romans, and finally, to pay large sums 
as an indemnity for the war. 

Adrian, in the pride of triumph, intoxicated 
by a new victory which had rendered him 
master of Beneventum, rejected the offers of 
the prince and replied that he would not stop 
until he had driven his troops into the sea. 
Te from his desperate position 
alone, William advanced into Campania with 
hastily levied bands, reconquered the cities 
he had Jost, and in his turn laid siege to Bene- 
ventum, in which the pontiff was. The siege 
was a with such vigour, that Adrian, hav- 
ing no hopes of being succoured in time, was 
obliged to capitulate and conclude a very dif- 
ferent treaty from that which had been pro- 
posed to him, and in which it was agreed that 
the prince should preserve the investiture of 
the kingdom of Sicily without indemnity or 
condition. After the bull was signed, Wil- 
liam was admitted to prostrate himself at the 
feet of Adrian, to do him liege homage and 
receive the kiss of peace. 

- During the same year (1156) Foucher, pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, sent letters to the pope 
complaining of the knights hospitallers, an 

of the abuses which they made of their pri- 
vileges by receiving into their churches Chris- 
tians who had been excommunicated by the 
bishops, and by causing the priests of their 
order to administer the viaticum, extreme 


é 


f | the bells of their chu 
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unction, and ecclesiastical sepulture. [n hs 
letter, Foucher accused them of not observing 
the interdicts lanched agai 


st cities, of ring: 

in contempt of the 
canons, of celebrating service publicly and in 
a loud voice, and in receiving the offerings 
of the people to the prejudice of the mother 
churches. He finally besought the holy father 
to prohibit them frum proceeding to the con- 
secration or deposition of their priests without 
the participation of the prelates, and to order 
them to pay him a tithe on their lands and 
revenues. He further accused them of hav- 
ing made him undergo humiliation, by erect- 
ing a magnificent hospital opposite the charch 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which, from the ricb- 
ness of its architecture, eclipsed his metropoli- 
tan church; he complained that they rung 
their bells with all their might whenever he 
rose to preach, and added, that having dared 
to reproach them for their conduct, he had 
been assailed by the knights even in the pe 
triarchal palace, and that darts had beea 
hurled at him even at the very altar of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The hospitallers had, in fact, 
rendered themselves so redoubtable that no 
one dared resist them in the kingdom of Pales 
tine, not even the bishops and patriarch, be- 
cause they were entirely independent by vir- 
tue of the bull granted them by Anastasius 
the Fourth. 

Foucher, worn out by the continual perse- 
cutions of which himself anu his clergy were 
the objects, determined to go to Rome to for- 
tify his demands. He consequently embarked 
with two Metropolitans, and came as far as 
Otranto ; when they arrived in that city, they 
learned that all Apulia was invaded by the 
troops of the king of Sicily, the Greeks, and 
the allies of the pontiff; fearful of falling mto 
the hands of these undisciplined bands, they 
returned by sea as far as the March of An- 
eona; and sought to find the holy father by 
and, 

But Adrian was already advised of the 
coming of the patriarch by the hospitaliers, 
who had gained him to their side, and when 
the oriental prelates presented themselves at 
Ferrentina, they found an inflexible judge 
who.refused to give them the slightest sale 
faction ; they were then compelled to retrace 
their steps in sadness to Jerusalem. — 

John of Salisbury, a celebrated historian, 
the compatriot and intimate friend of the pope, 
was so shocked by this denial of justice, thal 
he addressed violent sarcasms to him, whic 
have been preserved in his writings. “Doyo 
know what is the opinion of wise men abou! 
the Roman church ?” wrote this bold prelate. 
‘(It is not favourable to you, holy father, they 
affirm that your church instead of being te 
mother of the faithful, is the stepmother 
they say that it only contains scribes an; 
pharisees, who carry the burthen of their = 

uities upon their shoulders; they 53y ! h 
the riests, instead of — as models to the 
flock, accumulate precious furniture 10 thew 
palaces, and load their tables with gol 
silver ; they say that their avarice 's extreme, 
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and that they do nothing for the poor but by 
way of ostentation. They accuse your clergy 
of committing exactions through all Christen- 
dom—of encouraging collisions between the 
people and princes, to enrich themselves in the 
midst of the general confusion. Even you, holy 
father, have become an object of hatred ; 
the faithful maintain that you build superb 
| palaces at their expense, and allow the tem- 
ples of Christ to go to ruins; they say that 
you are covered with ornaments of gold and 
purple, whilst the poor, covered with rags, die 
with hunger on the steps of the palace of the 
Lateran. For myself, I declare that I prac- 
tice what you teach, and am careful how I 
imitate what you do. All the world applauds 
and flatters you; they call you father and 
sovereign. But if you are a father, why do 
you not listen to your children, when they 
prani themselves before you with empt 
nds, and figures gaunt with famine? tf 
you are a sovereign, why do you oppress the 
people who give to kings the very robes 
that cover them? a true Christian does not 
so conduct himself, and I must inform you 
that you are out of the evangelical way.” 

Adrian, in his reply, avowed to the prior 
bishop, that he found only misery and turpitude 
in the Holy See, and that he would rather, for 
the safety of his soul, live still by alms in 
England than wear the tiara. j 

_John of Salisbury then went to the holy 
city, to solicit the investiture of Ireland for 
the king of England. The pope yielded to 
his solicitations, and published the bull in 
favourof Henry. It isas follows: “ Prince, no 
one doubts, and you yourself admit, that İre- 

id, ae well as all islands which have re- 
ceived the faith of Christ, belong to the Holy 
See, and that the popes can dispose of them 
as they see right. ks you have engaged to 
cause thig people to submit to the religious 
and poli laws of the Roman church, and 
to constrain them to pay to our see a penny 
a year for each house, we authorise you to 
subjugate them by all possible means; but 
always with the express condition, that you 
preserve the rights of the Holy See.” 

Asa token of investiture, the pope joined 
to this bull a ring of gold, set with an emerald, 
and a deed by which he freed the king from 
the solemn oath he had taken, to preserve to 
his brothera their appanages, on which he had 
already infamously seized. 

On the following year, occurred a violent 
quarrel*on account of the arrest of Esquel, 
archbishop of Lunden. This prelate, on his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Rome, where he had 

e magnificent presents to the holy father, 
nad been attacked in the territory of the em- 
pire by highway robbers, who had notonly en- 
urely despoiled him, but even retained him as 
a prisoner, to wrest a large ransom from him. 

Adrian being informed of this sacrilegious 
arrest, wrote to the emperor to complain of 
the negligence of the court of Germany, in 
bunting up and punishing the guilty. ‘ Seve- 
ral requests have already been addressed to 
ry — he said t him, “to recall to 
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your justice that an unheard of crime has been 
committed in your kingdom, and we are as- 
tonished that you have not yet pursued the 
authors of this attempt. You know, however, 
that our venerable brother Esquel of Lunden, 
has been robbed by wretches who still retain 
him in bonds; and you are silent, instead of 
employing the authority andthe sword which 
you have received from God to punish the 
guilty. Who are these wretches who merit 
such indulgence at your hands? must we 
believe the calumny which accuses you of 
protecting them? must we recall to your re- 
collection, that we have not conferred on you 
the dignity of emperor to authorise crime? 
Hasten then to obey our orders, since you 
have promised us a filial obedience.” 

‘This letter having been translated literally 
into German by Rinaldus, the imperial chan- 
cellor, to the lords who were assembled in 
council, they, indignant at the insolence of the 
pontiff, exclaimed, that it was disgraceful to 
suffer a priest to pretend that the emperors 
of Germany held the empire and the king- 
dam of italy only by permission of the pope. 
They protested against this tendency of the 
Holy See to transmit to posterity falsehood for 
trath and which it enforced by enregistering 
it in history, not only by its writings, but even 
by its decretals and monuments. În fact, in 
a saloon of the palace of the Lateran, Lothaire 
had been represented receiving the crown on 
his knees, from the hands of the pontiff Pascal 
the First; and above the picture this legend 
was written :—“ The king etopped at the sil- 
ver door, after having sworn to preserve the 
rights of the church; he was then admitted 
into the temple, and acknowledged himself 
to be the vaesal of the pope, who conferred on 
him the supreme crown.” 

Frederick severely reproached the legates 
who had dared to bring him the letter of Ad- 
rian. One of them boldly replied to him :— 
“Prince, from whom, then, do you believe 
you hold the empire, 1f not from the pope?” 
At these words the Germans sprang from their 
seats; and Otho, the imperial sword-bearer, 
rose precipitately and threw himself upon the 
legate to kil] him. Frederick had barely time 
to seize his arm. He thus saved the life of the 
envoy of the pontiff, and contented himself 
with driving him from the council-chamber, 
enjoining on him to leave Germany at once. 

Frederick then published a manifesto 
against the Holy See, in which the holy father 
was accused of altering the union between 
the empire and the priesthood. ‘The legates 
of this sacrilegious pope,’ added the prince, 
“the cardinals Roland and Bernard, were the 
bearers of several blank letters, to be used 
according to circumstances, either to despoil 
the churches of Germany, or to excommuni- 
cate and depose us, as if we were a bishop in 
subjection to the jurisdiction of the Holy See. 
But we foresaw their designs, and for the 
safety of our people and ourselves have driven 
them away in . For, as we hold the ` 
empire from God alone, who has subjected 
nations to the sword a force, as the apostle 
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Peter himself said, ‘honour Cæsar, we de- 
clare that clergy and laity, of every rank, who 
shall maintain that our crown is a devandeney 
on the court of Rome, shall be immediately 

ished ; for we have decided to expose our 
throne and our life in the maintenance of our 


dignity.” 

Well determined to punish the pope and 
cardinals, Frederick assembled his troops at 
Augsburg, and was preceded into Germany 
by the chancellor Rinaldus and by Otho, count 
palatine of Bavaria, commissiohed to cause 
the imperial authority to be recognised in all 
the cities. Adrian, alarmed by the success 
of the lieutenants of the emperor, and fearin 
the effects of his vengeance, decided to sen 
an embassy to him to treat of peace. Two 
cardinals, Hans and Hyacinthus, were select- 
ed for this difficult negotiation. Before their 
departure, the legates demanded of the com- 
missioners of the emperor, whom they found 
at Modena, a safe-conduct into Germany, 


`- which was readily granted them. But, not- 


withstanding, two counts palatine attacked 
their escort in the passes of the Alps, made 
them prisoners, and placed them in irons. In 
vain did they exhibit the eafe-conduct of the 
imperial commissioners: their captors re- 
fused to set them at liberty; and they were 
obliged, in order to obtain permission to con- 
tinge their route, to bring the brother of Hya- 
cinthus from Rome, who remained as a hos- 
tage for them until their ransom was entirely 


* last, after many fatigues and dangers, 
they arrived at the campat Augsburg. Having 
been admitted, on the following day, to the 
presence of Frederick, they prostrated them- 
selves at his feet, saluting him in the name 


' of the pope and the sacred college, as empe- 


ror of Rome and of the world. They besought 
him to grant a full pardon to the pontiff for 
all that had passed; and presented him a 
letter, retracting the one which had excited 
his anger. Frederick, satisfied with this act 
of submission by the Holy See, declared. that 
he restored his friendshtp to the pontiff and 
clergy of Rome; and gave tothe embassadors 
the kies of peace. He also made them mag- 
nificent presents and sent them back into 
Italy. But this quarrel had scarcely termi- 
nated, when there broke out another, still 
more violent, between the emperor and the 
pe, on account of the duke of Poland, who 
ad refused to do liege homage on his knees 
to Frederick, and had placed himself under 
the protection of the court of Rome. 
emperor Barbarossa was now undoubt- 
edly the most — monarch in Europe. 
Of his own authority he had given the royal 
crown of Bavaria to Ladislaus, and the in- 
vestiture pf Poland to the king of Denmark; 
Hu g was a tributary of the émpire, an 
Englan itself sent embaasadors, carrying rich 
presen to this prince, to obtain his alliance. 
inally, all Germany was under the abeolute 
away of Frederick, and throughout the whole 
extent of his immense estates, no enemy 
dared to rise against the sovereign. Mi 
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alone had sought to reclaim its freedom, and 
a numerous army had immediately invaded 
Italy ; the country had been devastated, the 
people murdered, and all retumed to their 
uty. Adrian, jealous of his exercising for 
himself and his own advantage a despotism 
which he regarded asan attribate of the Hol 
See, had eagerly seized on the occasion whic 
Boleslaus furnished him to censure the em 
ror. He wrote a respectful and enercetie 
etter to Frederick, to recall to his memory 
the solemn oath which he had swom, before 
the confessional of St. Peter, to protect all the 
allies of the church. A priest only was com- 
missioned to carry this missive to the court of 
Augsburg; but the prince received the re- 
monstrances of the holy father very badly, 
and sent him the followmg letter, in the for- 
mulary used by the emperors in the first ages 
of the church, placing his own name before 


that of the pope: “Art thou ignorant, then, 


bishop of Rome, that thou holdest all thou pos- 
sessest from the liberality of princes? Oper 
history, and thou wilt fully convince thyself 
of this truth. Therefore, why should we le 
prohibited from exacting homage from hin 
who holds his royalty from us? Isit because 
thou hast decided that this ceremony was 
useless? Render then to God that which 
is God’s, and to Cwear that which is Cesar’s. 
Thou complainest that our churches and cities 
are closed against thy cardinals; but would it 
be better, false bishop, that we should open 
our coffers to thy pillagers, to permit them to 
carry off our silver and gold? Are we then 
so very culpable, because we wish to place a 
bridle on thy insatiable avarice? When thy 
priests shaÌl come to preach the holy maxıms 
of the church, we will no longer interdict their 
entering our dwellings 
well the infamons morals of thy clergy, and 
we know that the demon of pride and avance 
— seized for ever on the throne of the apos- 
e 1) 


to carry it to Rome, and who were to aval 


Go to! we knowtoo | 


This letter was given to officers who were 


themeelves of their mission to confer withthe — 


citizens as to the best means of seizing on the 
principal fortresses of the city ; but this pro- 
ject was suspended by the death of Adnan, 
which took place on the ist of September, 
1159, in the city of Anaginna. His remains 
were transport 
the church of St. Peter. nrad of Urspe 
relates a very singular story about the deat 
of the ntiff; he affirms, that ‘on the day 00 
which he wrote the bull of excommunication 
against Frederick Barbarossa, he drank 8 
cup of water from a fountain in which there 
was accidentally an insect, which fastened 
on his throat, and ate the œsophagus, not. 
withstanding all the aid of the most skilfal 
— Other historians attribute bis 
eath toa quinsy. ; 
Daring a reign of about five years, Adnan 
was occupied in increasing the domains and 
treasures of Saint Peter, and his avarice wa 
so sordid, that he constantly refused to se0 


Milaa | the least aid to his relatives at Canterbury; 


to Poma ane deposited in — 
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preferring that should live by alms and 
the charity of — ish priest, rather than see 
his purse diminish. 

o judge of the spirit of reform during the 
second half of the twelfth oentury, it is suffi- 
cient to analyse two works which John of 
Salisbury porian during the pontificate of 
Adrian. In the first, called Polycraticus, he 
treats of the amusements of the courtiers, and 
the vestiges of the philosophers ; he condemns 
play, the chase, music, and the dance, which 
were the sole occupations of the lords; he 
blames the customs of courts in maintaining 
troops of buffoons, magicians, and astrologers; 
and, finally, expresses very singular ideas, for 
a priest, of the subject of regicide. “Not 
only,” says the learned prelate, “is it permit- 
ted to put a king to death, 
even meritorious, to strike down a tyrant ; for 
he who oppresees by the right of the sword, 
should perish by the sword. God, inthe Holy 


but it is even just, 
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Scriptures, commands the death of oppreseore 
of ople, and the prophets have cited 
Jael and the beautiful Judith.” His book ter- 
minates with maxims which recall to our 
minds those of Gregory the, Seventh. He 
says, “that kings are subject to the church; 
that they receive from it the power to punish, 
as the execufioner receives from justice the 
right to torture men, and that thus they are 
the instruments of the priesthood, since they 
exercise functions which would soil the hands 
of the priest.” 

In his second work, entitled Metalogicus, 
he treats of wholesome dialectics and true. 
eloquence ; he enumerates the great men who 
were his contemporaries, and criticises the 
rhetoricians and sophists with profound ea- 
gacity ; he even attacks Aristotle, and points 
out the errors of that philosapnee whilst still 
showing himself to an admirer of his 


writings. 
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Arter the death of Adrian, the bishops and 
cardinals assembled in the church of St. 
Peter, to proceed to the election of a pope. 
But a division having broken out in the con- 
clave, they were obliged to separate, after 
having discussed it for three days, without 
coming to any conclusion, One party wished 
to choose Roland, the cardinal chancellor of 
the Roman church, because he openly fa- 
Youred William the Bad against the emperor ; 
another party wished to name the cardinal 
Octavian pope, because he supported the other 
side. _ At length both parties, wishing to put 
an end to the struggle between the two rivals, 
assembled a second time, in the church of St. 
- At the commencement of the sitting, 
ed partixans of — oe — 

ice, “ Roland is ponti is pontif V? 
clothed him with the purple cape, and pro- 
claimed him by the name of Alexander the 
Third. This eeandalons proceeding exaspe- 


i istory of the anti 
Albigenses—Persecution of the 


—Peace between the altar and the throne—Submission 


Lando—Council of the Lateran—Cru- 
aldenses—Death of Alexander the Third. 


rated Octavian; in his rage, he fell upon his 
competitor, struck him a violent blow on his 
face, which drew blood, tore the cape from his 
shoulders,and would without doubt have finish- 
ed him on the spot, but for the intervention 
of a senator, who cast himself between them. 


When the tumult was quieted, the of 
Octavian exclaimed in their turn, “Octavian 
is pope! Octavian is pope!” His chaplain 


immediately presented to him the cape which 
he had brought with him, and his haste to 
put it on was s0 great, that he placed the 
caponch, which should have gone behind, be- 
fore, which exoited the mirth of all the assist- 
ants. But, without being stopped by this, he 
opened the doors of the church, his partizana 
entered sword in hand, and he was enthroned 
by the name of Victor the Fourth. His com- 
petitor, and the cardinals of the oppdsite party, 
promptly escaped from the church, and took 
refuge in the fortress of Saint Peter, which 
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was that same night invested by the troops 
vf the anti-pope, who made them all prisoners. 
Alexander was closely guarded for nine 
days in the castle of San Angelo ; he was then 
transferred to a prison beyond the Tiber; but 
all the city being excited by the bad treat- 
ment to which he was subjected, Hector Fran- 
gipani placed himself at the head of the citi- 
zens, and freed him and the cardinals of his 
suite. They traversed Rome amid exclama- 
tions of joy and the ringing of bells, escorted 
by their beaan. who accompanied them 
as far as Sacra Nympha, four leagues from 
the holy city, where the pope was consecrated 
with the usual forme by the bishop of Ostia, 
assisted by five other bishops, and in the pre- 
sence of the cardinals, abbots, priests, dea- 
cons, chanters, and seminariets of the Roman 
church. They placed on his head the tiara 
or mitre, which was round, and pointed in 
form of a cone, surmounted by two crowns; 
the assistants were then admitted to take the 
oath of fidelity and obedience to him. 
Octavian, on his side, had attached a great 
number of bishops, cardinals, and priests to 
his party, and had been consecrated by the 
bishops of Tusculum, Mehu, and Ferentina. 
During all these discussions, the emperor, 
not losing sight of his projects, continued to 
ush his conquests in Lombardy ; but whilst 
was engaged at the siege of Cremau, he 
received an embassy from the holy father, 
and an order to suspend his expedition, if he 
did not wish to incur the censures of the 
church. Frederick not having made any 
reply, the pontiff proceeded at once to his 
excommunication in the city of Terracina, 
where he was at the time, and by the light of 
candles, and the tolling of bells, all the doors 
of the cathedral being epened, he solemnly 
anathematised the emperor and the anti-pope. 
Frederick replied to the excommunication 
of the pontiff by the following circular letter, 
addressed to all the bishops and abbots of 
Italy . “‘We inform you, lords bishops, that, 
after having advised with a great number of 
aoe doctors, and pious persons, we have 
etermined, in accordance with the decretals 
of popes, and the canons of councils, that it 
was our duty, whenever a schism occurred in 
the Roman church, to call the two competi- 
tors who had been chosen pontiffs, into our 
presence, and to decide upon their pretensions, 
in accordance with the judgment of orthodox 
ecclesiastics. In consequence of this, we 
have ordered the cardinals Roland and Octa- 
vian, both chosen popes, to appear before us 
at Pavia; and we prohibit you from taking 
the part of either, until the council we are 
about to hold has decided between them.” 
Two envoys were sent to carry the citation 
to pope Alexander, at the city of Anagni 
whither he had retired. This step alarm 
the cardinals of his court; after mature de- 
liberation, however, they resumed courage, 
and resolved not to abandon the pontif, w 
had received their oaths of fidelity, and made 
the following reply to the envoys of Bar- 
berossa, t 


e recognise in the emperor the |: 
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avowed defender of the Roman chorch, and 
we desire to honour him as the greatest of 
earthly princes, unless indeed he shall pre- 
tend to elevate himself above the king of 
kings. We are, therefore, surprised that he 
has dared to convene a council without our au- 
thority, and to order the holy father into his pre- 
sence, when he should know that the power 
of the popes is superior to that of pninces. 
Teach him, that the church derives from Jesus 
Christ the power to judge all causes, without 
being herself submitted to the judgment of 
any one; tell him we cannot describe our 
astonishment at this privilege being attacked 
by the very sovereign who ought to defend it. 
Besides, canonical tradition, and fhe authurity 
of the fathers, do not permit us to submit to 
his jurisdiction, and we should be guilty be- 
fore God, if, through ignorance or weakness 
we were to reduce the church to servitude. 
Our reply is, that we prefer undergoing every 
peril, rather than submit to such an encroach- | 
ment.” The two commissioners of Frede- — 
rick immediately left Anagni and went to 
Segni, to the anti-pope, who evinced excelent 
dispositions towards the prince. Victor the 
Fourth was consequently recognised as the 
lawful successor of St. Peter in the kingdom 
of Germany. 

Shortly afterwards took place the council 
of Pavia, which had been convened by the 
emperor. A great number of bishops, abbots, 
and priests from sight and Lombardy 
were present at this synod, which was ren- 
dered still more imposing by the presence of 
the embassadors of the kings of and 
England, as well as by that of the deputes 
of other Christian princes. Frederick opened 
its sessions in the following 6 —“Jilus- 
trious lords, we know that in our capacity as 
emperor, we have the right to preside over 
councils, especially when the church is m 
danger; nevertheless, from respect to this 
great assembly, in which we recognise the 
right of judging ourselves, we surrender to it 
the decision of the quarrela which distract 
Christendom.” He then retired, in order to 
* the fathers entire freedom in their de- 
iberations. 

For five days the question was apii 
which of the two popes should be recognis 
as the lawful succeasor of St. Peter ; at lengtb, 
on the sixth, this piece of information, which 
was strangely wide from the truth, was pro- 
duced. “The lord Octavian was solemnly 
clothed with the cape, in the charch of &. 
Peter, on the demand of the clergy and the 
people; he was elevated to the pontifical 
chair in the presence of the chancellor Ro- 
land, without any one opposing his election; 
after which the cardinals and other ecclesias 
tics sang the Te Deum, and gave to the new 
pope the name of Victor. When the ceremo 
nies of the — and a pierced — 

terminated, the clergy a risona. pel oiu 
zens of —— in crowds to kim is feet, 
and a secretary having mounted the tribune. 
exclaimed, according to custom; “Hes, y* 
Remans: our father has 
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been dead for four days, and now the lord 
cardina] Octavian has been chosen to succeed 
him; he is clothed with the purple, and en- 
throned by the name of Victor the Fourth; 
do m approve of him?’ All replied in a 
loud voice, and three different times, ‘we 
do” The pope was then conducted to the 
palace of the Lateran, with banderoles and 
other marks of his dignity, in the midst of 
universal acclamalions, and the chapter ot St 
Peter, as well the chiefs of the clergy of 
Rome, took the oath of obedience to him.” 

After the reading of this, they heard wit- 
nesses, who affirmed by oath the correctness 
of all the facts related in the writing; the 
council pronougced a judgment in favour of 
Octavian, and fulminated a decree of deposi- 
ton against Roland. On the following day, 
the anti-pope was conducted in procession 
from the church of the Saviour to the cathe- 
dral church, where Frederick waited to hold 
his stirrup, whilst he dismounted from his 
horse; he Jed him by the hand up to the altar 
and kissed his feet. Candles were then dis- 
tributed to all thd assistants, and by their 
light, and to the ringing of bells, Victor the 
Fourth pronounced an anathema against the 
schismatic Roland. 

The envoys of France and England alone 
refused to recognise him as pontiff, until they 
had referred the matter to their sovereigns. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, Frederick 
caused the decretals of the synod of Pavia to 
be published in all Christian courts, and or- 
dered the bishops of the empire to obey pope 
Victor, under penalty of perpetual banish. 
ment; some prelates were self-candemned to 
exile, to avoid becoming schismatics, but the 
much larger number submitted to the wishes 
vf the prince. 

Alexander, exasperated against Frederick, 
excommunicated him a second time on holy 
Thursday, of the year 1160. Following the 
example of Gregory the Seventh, he declared 
all the subjects of the empire entirely freed 
from their oaths of fidelity ; he also reiterated 
the anathema fulminated against Victor and 
his partizans, and sant legates to publish these 
balls in all Christian kingdoms. By his in- 
tngues he gained to his side Abbot of Alms, 
of the convent of Citeaux, St. Peter of Tar- 
éntaise,a monk of the same order, several 
Freach bishops, more than seven hundred 
abbots, and an incredible number of monks. 
His two legates, Anselmo and Geoffrey, by 
means of gold, presents, or promises, also de- 
termined all the Carthusian friars to embrace 

cause of Alexander. 

Victor convened a council at Lodi to resist 
this formidable opposition, at which were 


rd 
— — nests. oat at oo read a 
yt ings of Denmark, Norway, an 

Hungary, by — metropolitans and foreign 
—** tecoguising Victor as the eole and 
they then pro- 
ition of the archbishop of 
declared fon Alexander, and 
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maintained a siege against the troops of the . 
emperor. The bishops of Placenza and of 
Brescia, with the consuls of those two cities, 
were also excommunicated ; and finally they 
deposed the prelate of Bologna, and suspende 
ed him of Padua. ; 

After the termination of the synod, Fiede- 
rick returned to his camp, and urged the siege 
of Milan with such vigour, that the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, finding themselves a prey to 
the most horrible famine, were obliged to sar 
render at diecretion. The consule present- 
ed themselves before the conquerors, having 
naked ewords suspended from their neck 
ana crosses in their hands, asking for mercy 
The prince spared their lives, but he razed 
the city without sparing the churches, and 
cast salt into a trench which he caused to be 
traced out, as a mark that he condemned the 
land to an eterna) cures. 

Whilst the anti-pope wrs holding his synod 
at Lodi, Alexander was pucthing his way into 
Rome, to endeavour to instal himeelf there : 
but the family of Octavian was so powerful 
that he was cémpelled to leave it on the same 
day he entered it, to return into — 
under the protection of the king of Sicily. 
The soldiers of Frederick soon pureucd him, 
even into this retreat, and constrained him to 
seek another place of refuge. He then re- 
collected that his predecessors, in thoir re- 
verses, had always found in France imbecile 
kinge disposed to employ the gold and bloog 
of the people to replace them on the throne 
he embarked at Terracina with his train, an 
sailed for Provence. es 

Montpelier was the first city which the 
holy father visited ; he entered it in the im- 
posing apparel of a victor, mounted ona white 

orse surrounded by his cardinals. A Saracen 
embasrador came to receive him, at the head 
of a brilliant escort of Moorish eoldiers, bear- 
ing the crescent and singing the praises of 
Mohammed ; the Mussulman humbly pros- 
trated himself at the feet of the pontiff, offered 
him magnificent presents, and adored him as 
the God of the Christians. He then addressed 
him in Arabic—the holy father replied benevo- 
lently to him, and placed him on his right 
hand during the ceremonial. 

As soon as king Louis was apprised that 
Alexander was at Montpelier, he sent Thibalt 
abbot of St. Germain des Près, and a clerk o 
his chapel as deputies to him; but as th 
embassadors carried no money for him, he 
received them with insulting disdain and even 
threatened to drive them from his presence 
if they should dare to reappear with empty 
hands. They returned to the monarch and 
rendered an account to him of what had 
d at Montpelier; Louis, enraged at the 
pontiff, immediately wrote to Manasses, bishop 
of Orleans, to learn from the emperor the 
exact circumstances attending the election of 
Octavian and Roland tke chancellor, as he 
repented having too easily recognised the 
pretensions of Alexander. 

At the end of the month of June, 1162, the 
pope left Montpelier af ter having anathema- 
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- tusud his competitor a third time, and’ went to 


Clermont in Auvergne, with the intention of 
excommunicating him a fourth time. But 
Frederick Barba being desirous of driv- 

him from France, had addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Hubert of Champ-Fleury, bishop 
of Soissons, and chancellor of the kingdom. 
““We have been apprised, illustrious prelate, 
that the ecclesiastic Roland, to whom our 
servants have left no place of retreat in Italy, 
has escaped with some partizans, and taken 
refuge in the states of your master; be care- 
ful, most venerable prelate, that this unworthy 
echismatic does not despoil your provinces, 
for he is overwhelmed with debt, will seek 
to extort money from your people to pay his 
creditors. We pray you then, as a matter of 
interest to your prince, to drive away this 
anti-pope and his cardinals, who are our mor- 
tal enemies, and who may excite between 
Louis and ourselves an enmity fatal to our 
eubjects.” 

Whilst this message was on its way to the 
court of France, Henry, count of Champagne, 
was advising the emperor of the new inten- 
tions of Louis. Frederick then sent an em- 
bassador to propose to the king a meeting of 
an equal number of French and German 
prelates, who should be instructed to decide 
on the validity of the elections of Alexander 
and Victor. This offer was accepted, and 
tho small city of St. Jean de Laune in Bur- 
guody, which was situated on the borders 
of Germany and France, was selected as 
the place of conference ; the count of Cham- 

e, the son-in-law of the king, and the 
tiend of the emperor, was charged by the 
two monarchs to propose the principal ques- 
tions which were to be submitted to the i 
lates, and he acquitted himself so well of his 
mission, that he determined the king to take 
the side of the anti-pope. 

The following consul ratios prevailed with 
the court of France: “Illustrious prince,” he 
wrote to Lonis, “it is indispensable for the in- 
terests of your crown that the decisions of the 
assembly which you aoe — should be 
irrevocable ; consequently tle emperor pled 
himee}f if the election of Roland i8 desided ta 
be canonical, to place himself at his feet. If 
that of Octavian is alone recognised as regu- 
lar, I have engaged in your name to recognise 
him immediately as the lawful chief of the 
church. We have still further determined to 
appeal to the two competitora to meet, and he 
who shall refuse to present himself at the 
conference, shall for that act alone, be ju 
to be unworthy of the pontificate, and shall 
be deposed. Asa guarantee for my promise, 
I have sworn onthe host, that if you, after so 


solemn a proof, refuse to confirm the jydgment 


of the fathers, I will at once pay obeisance to 
the emperor: that is, I will do him homage 
for all the fiefs I hold from your crown.” 
Before breaking entirely with the pope, 
Louis at the entreaty of some bishops, went 
to Souvigny, a priory of Clany, to induce him 
to accompany him to the conference at Saint 
Jean de Laune ; but Alexander obstinately re- 
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fused to appear before the emperor, or ever 
to go as far as Vergy, which was an impreg- 
nable castle. The kin , irritated at his re- 
sistance, left him abruptly, saying to him—" It 
is very strange, holy father, that you who ap- 
pear confident of the justice of your cause 
make such resistance to the odent of a 
council.” The pontiff immediately retired to 
the monastery of Bourg Dieu, near to Chi- 
teauroux in Berry, and the king was obliged 
to renounce going alone to Saint Jean de 
Laune, trusting to commissioners to procure 
a delay. The emperor arrived sat Dole on the 
day ——— with Octavian. Both, without 
loss of time, advanced as far as the middle of 
the bridge of Saint Jean, and as no one 
appeared, they left a declaration’ of appeal 
attached by a dagger to the parapet of the 
bridge and returned to their camp. 

Ou the next day, the representatives of 
Louis arrived at Saint Jean, to ask for a delay 
from the representatives of Frederick; on 
their refusal] to grant one, the cardinals sent 
by Alexander to assist at this interview re- 
turned to Vezelay, delighted that the nego- 
tiations had been broken off. But the count 
of Champagne, who was truly attached to 
both monarchs, and who foresaw the disa- 
greeable consequences of such a meamre, 
immediately started for the camp of Frede- 
rick to re-establish concord between him and 
his father-in-law. He represented to the 
former, how silly it was that a pope should 
be a cause of war between two such powerfol 
sovereigns, especially when a delay of a few 
days might bring about a favourable solution. 
Frederick finally permitted himself to be 
gained by his eloquence, and consented to 
wait for three weeks for the arrival of the 
king of France at Saint Jean de Laune. 

Satisfied with his success, the count imme- 
diately hastened to Louis, at Dijon; he told 
him that he could no longer avoid going bhm- 
self to the emperor, since he (the king) bad 
not fulfilled his promises; but that, by urgent 
entreaty, he had obtained from erick & 
delay of three weeks, on the express condi- 
tion that the sovereign of France should go to 
Saint Jean de-Laune, taking Pope Alexander 
with him, and that he should submit to the 
judgment decreed by the fathers, under pe- 
nalty of becoming a prisoner of the empe- 
ror’s at Besancon. These conditions were 
extremely rigorous, but the king could not 
refuse them, seeing himself on the point of 
losing one of the great feudatories of his 
crown; he accepted them unreservedly, an 

ve as hostages to guarantee his word, the 

uke of Burgundy and the counts of Nevers 
and Flanders. 

Two days afterwards Lonis set out, snd 
sent to inform the emperor that he was coming 
to confer with him on Pome paaa T points. 
Frederick, who was already discontented 3! 
the first breach of his word by the king, did 
not answer his letter, and sent Arnold, 
cbancellor, with full powers. Lonis at 
made some difficulty about entering into # 
conference with the commissioner of the em- 
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peior; he then consented to it, provided the 

conventions should be reciprocal, and obliga- 

tory on both sovereigns, as had been originally 
by the count of Champagne. 

Amold refused to take upon himself the 
responsibility of compromising the interests 
of the empire; declaring that his powers 
were eufficient te accept the promises of the 
king of France, but not to make them in the 
name of his master. Louis, delighted at find- 
ing an opportunity of disengaging his pledge, 
without losing his vassal], the count of Cham- 

e, addressed the German and French 
ords, and said to them.—‘ You see, lords, that 
the emperor is not here, notwithstanding his 
poms to come; you are also witnesses that 

is commissioners desire to change the con- 
ditions of the treaty. Iam thus freed from 
my engagements :”? and immediately, without 
waiting for a reply, he mounted his horse and 
started off on a gallop. All hopes of an ar- 
rangement were now at an end, but the wa 
Victor availed himeelf of the negotiation o 
the count of — with the emperor to 
increase the preponderance of his faction, 
and he wrote to Rome that the king of France 
had finally declared in his favour, and repu- 
diated his competitor Roland, who had re- 
fused to appear at the conference at Saint 
Jean de Lanne. 

In fact, Alexander having been apprised of 
the bad success of the negotiations, and fear- 
ing the anger of the king of France, had 
quitted Cluny to take refuge in Aquitaine, a 
province which was dependent on the king 
of England, who had already recognised him 
ag pope. Henry on hearing of his arrival in 
his states, went as far as the monastery of 
Bourg Dieu to receive him; he prostrated 
himself humbly at his feet. kissed his san- 
dals, and though the holy father urged him to 
take it, refused the seat which had been pre- 
pared for him by his side, and seated him- 
self on the earth. After three days of secret 
conferences, the English monarch took his 
leave of the pontiff, promising him to deter- 
mine the king of France to submit to him; 
which happened. At the close of the nego- 
lations, the pope obtained permission to go 
to Coucy-sur-Loire, to receive the homage of 
Louis and Henry. The two princes gave him 
& magnificent reception ; they conducted him 
as far as the palace, walking on foot, and 
holding on each side the reins of his horse, 
two kings thus serving as squires, which 
hal never before happened to any of his 
predecessors. 

In the beginning of the following Lent, the 
pope held a council at Tours, at which almost 
all the bishops of France and England were 
present. Arnold, bishop of Lissieux, was 
charged to deliver an address, or kind of ser- 
mon, which Alexander had composed, to ex- 

ft the assembly vigorously to oppose the 
echismatics, and restore unity to the church. 
The following is one of the passages of this 
long homily: “Rome, my brethren, should 
mile all the kings of the earth j and notwith- 
standing all their efforts to divide and subju- 
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gate it, it will remain one, and will reject its 
enemies from its bosom. Unity will not be 
broken, because several popes shal] be ap- 
pointed ; on the contrary, those who have de- 
sired to weaken it by dividing it, will find 
themeelves stricken by the sword of the Spirit. 
Rome will come forth glorious and triumphant 
from all these struggles; and we shall soon 
see its oppressors, beaten down at its feet, re- 
cognise it as the mistress of the world. e 
emperor, that man whose wrath is as terrible .’ 
as thunder, and whose arm is more dread- 
ful than whole legions, Frederick Barbarossa 
himself, will bow his forehead in the dust, 
exclaiming, ‘Rome, thou conquerest! Thy 
power exceeds that of Cæsar, for it comes from 
God.? Then the bold champions who have 
combated and suffered to assure victory to 
the church, will be recompensed ; then those 
who have cowardly abandoned the field of 
battle, will be blighted and condemned. Let 
us strive, my brethren, with perseverance and 
vigour ; let us boldly expose our wealth, our 
liberty, even our lives, in this thrice holy 
war.’ 

The synod made several canons, and re- 
newed the oath of obedience to the pontiff, as 
well as the anathema against the anti-pope 
and the emperor. After that, the embas- 
sadors of the kings of France and England 
proposed to the pope to designate the city he 
would prefer for his residence. He selected 
the metropolitan city of Sens, which was situ- 
ated in a fertile and pleasant country ; he re- 
mained there almost two years, olding a 
mimic court, and sending his bulls through all 
kingdoms, as if he had been in the palace of 
Aea i ù — 

t lengt e anti- ictor died at 
Lucca, on the 22d of April 1164. Petrus 
Blesensis says, in his history, that Octavian 
was solely occupied during his life in increas- 
ing his wealth, “in which,” adds the histo- 
rian, “he did well; for with gold he was 
enabled to purchase the consciences of pienta 

relates, princes, and kings, who permitte 
him tranquilly to govern the churches of 
Italy.” Victor the Fourth was vain and proud, 
and caused himself to be adored as an idol. - 
He had a great aversion for the poor and beg- 
gare, and took a certain pleasure in mortifyin 
the afflicted. After his death, the canons o 
the cathedral of Lucca, and those of Saint 
Erigdian refused to inter him in their churches, 
declaring that they would rather abandon them 
than receive the body of a damned person. 
They buried him in a monastery, situated 
without the city, where it was afterwards 
pretended that he performed many miracles. 
The funeral ceremonies being terminated, his 
partizans met and chose, as his successor, the 
cardinal Guy of Crema, who was proclaimed 
sovereign pontiff by the name of Pascal the 
Third. is election was confirmed in Ger- 
many by the emperor, who sent Henry, bishop 
of Liege, to Lucca to consecrate the new 


P Bot in the meanwhile, affairs changed ; oni 
the one side the partizans of Alexander spread 
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gold through Rome, subsidised all the bandits 
of the city, and prepared a revolution in favour 
of the pontiff; on the other, the emperor, by 
his exactions and cruelties, excite agains, 
himself a powerful Jeague through all the 
Lombard cities, which, since the commence- 
ment of the century, had little by little con- 
stituted themselves into small independent 
republics, at the head of which was Venice. 

Alexander, seeing a powerful party rise 
up in opposition to Frederick, determined to 
return to the holy city, where his party waited 
to decree to him the honours of a triumph; 
but as he was unwilling to return to Italy 
without leaving behind him a remembrance 
of his journey through France, he imposed a 
collection on the churches, obtained loans from 
all the monasteries, and finally embarked with 
the spoils of a people who had accorded to 
him so generous an hospitality. 

After a passage of fifteen days, the holy 
father disembarked at Messina, in the states 
of the king of Sicily, who had already recog- 
nised him as his lord. William treated him 
as the successor of Saint Peter, sent him to 
Palermo with rich presents, and armed a red 
galley, magnificently adorned, which he de- 
stined for him, and four others less sumptuous, 
which were to transport the cardinals, bishops, 
and jords of his suite. Alexander arrived at 
Ostia with his retinue, where he was joined 
bya multitude of nobles, senators, clergymen, 
and citizens, bearing branches of olives. He 
mounted the Tiber, escorted in triumph by 
the holy standard bearers, with their ensigns 
displayed, and in the midst of a crowd of 

uires, secretaries, advocates and judges, 
who followed the progress of his vessel, on 
either bank of the river ; the schools, even the 
Jews, bearing, as was their custom, the book 
of the law under their arms, followed this im- 
mense procession. On arriving at Rome, the 
pope descended from his vessel, and went 
towards the pontifical residence, conducted by 
many young girls, who sang sacred hymns in 
his honour; between each verse he was sa- 
luted by the thundering acclamations of the 
crowd ; at last he entered the palace of the 
Lateran, and seated himself on the chair of 
St.. Peter; the day closed with a splendid 
banquet, at which the principal members of 
` the nobility, magistracy, and clergy assisted. 

On the following day, the pontiff wrote to 
the princes of his party, to advise them of his 
happy installation, with the exception of Hen- 
ry of England, his relations with that prince 
having been entirely broken off. This king 
was too skilful a politician to allow his king- 
dom to be subjected to the aristocracy of the 
lords and the eovernment of priests. He 

at first made war with the nobles, dis- 
mantled their caktles, eacked their domains, 
and rendered them powerless to renew their 
eeditions ; that done, he had directed all his 
efforts against the priests, and particularly 
against Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the most elevated ecclesiastic in dignity 
in the kingdom, who endeavoured to increase 


the authority of the clergy at the expense of the 
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crown. Henry, discontented with this priest, 
had caused him to be arrested in his metro- 
polie, and had constrained him to swear to the 
constitution of Clarendon, in which the nobility 
ari the church admitted that they held their 
privileges from the king. 

Becket had no sooner, however, recovered 
his liberty, than he retracted his cath and 
took refuge with the pope. Alexander inter- 
fered in the quarrel, threatening to lanch an 
anathema against the prince, and place the 
kingdom of England under interdict, if the 
archbishop of Canterbury was not immediately 
re-instated in his see, and if the king wished 
tu exact an oath from him, contrary to religious 
freedom. Henry, fearful of some rising among 
his people, in consequence of the superstitious 
ideas of the period in regard to excommuni- 
cations, submitted to the orders of the pon- 
tiff, and pene Becket to re-appear at his 
court. The latter, proud of having triumphed 
over his king, placed no bounds to his auda- 
city. He openly persecuted those who had 
declared against him ; anathematising some, 
and deposing others, by virtue of the ilimit- 
able power he had received from the -pope. 
He even attacked in preference the favourites 
of the sovereign, and refused to obey him in 
the most indifferent affairs, under pretext 
that he was prohibited from touching the pn 
vileges of the church. 

At last the king, fatigued by this constant 
strife, suffered complaints to escape hin, 
exclaimed, “How unfortunate I am in fot 
having a friend who dares avenge me for the 
ineults of a miserable priest.” These words, 
pronounced with bitterness, made an imprest 
sion on four young lords, who concerted among 
themselves to deliver the prince from 
enemy. For this purpose they went secretly 
to Canterbury ; and, at the moment when the 
archbishop was leaving his palace to go to 
church, they suddenly attacked him, aud 

jerced him with nine blow of their daggers. 
This murder spread general grief among the 
clergy of Great Britain ; al] the churches were 
hung in black ; Thomas Becket was declared 
a martyr; a magnificent tomb was reared to 
his memory; and he was canonised by the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Henry, alarmed at this manifestation, feign- 
ed to be much grieved by the death of the 
metropolitan. He immediately sent deputies 
to Italy to plead his cause with the holy 
father, and to prevent any anathema from 
being fulminat adi against Great Britain. Butthe 
pope had been already apprised of it by Gallic 
prelates and by Walter Flaman, who had gone 
to Rome to demand justice for the assassina- 
tion of the archbishop. Alexander refused to 
permit the English engpys to enter the holy 
city. He manifested an extreme affliction fot 
the unfortunate Thomas, and loudly reproach: 
ed himself before the cardinals for not having 
sustained with sufficient vigour the cause 
the church, for which Thomas had mented 
the palm of martyrdom. Amolph, one of the 
embassadora of the prince, fearful lest the 
pope should immediately pronounce a si 
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tence of excommunication against Henry, re- 
solved to go to Tusculum, where Alexander 
was. Not only did the pontiff refuse to re- 
ceive him, but the cardinals scarcely deigned 
to speak to him. 

At last, by urgency and presents, he ob- 
tained an audience of the oly father. As 
soon as he had pronounced the name of the 
king of England, all the ecclesiastics exclaim- 
el: “Stop! stop!” as if Alexander could not 
hear it without horror. This first interview 
was without ze result; but in the evening, 
having had the happy inspiration to bribe car- 
dinals and chamberlains, he obtained a pri- 
yate audience. Arnolph gave to him a faith- 
ful recital of what had occurred at Canterbury. 
He recalled the benefits which the king had 
heaped on Becket, and the injuries with which 
the latter had repaid the kindness of the mon- 
arch. The pope listened very attentively to 
the embassador, and put him off until Holy 
Thursday, a day consecrated to excommuni- 
cations, without apprising him at all of his 
intentions. i 

At last the terrible day arrived. Arnolph 
had, in the mean time, skilfully gained some 
members of the sacred college by gold, who 
informed him that he, the holy father, would 
in the presence of his clergy, on that very eve- 
hing, pronounce the anathema against Henry 
and all his states. Arnolph, without losing 
any time, at once despatched the following 
protest: ‘We are instructed by the king, our 
master, to swear in vour presence, most holy 
father, that he will defer entirely to your or- 
ders for the punishment which you shall judge 
necessary to inflict on the guilty, and we pro- 
test his innocence.” 

The cardinals decided that after such an 
abeolute mark of submission, they could not 
excomfhunicate the king. Orders were im- 
mediately given to introduce the metropolitan 
of York and the bishops of Salisbury and Lon- 
don, who were without the walls of the city, 
and they made them swear on the Bible that 
sich were the intentions of the monarch. 
After this, Alexander pronounced a general 
anathema against the murderers of the martyr 
&. Thomas Becket, and againstall who had 
@ven them counsel, aid, assistance, or con- 
sent, or who had procured an asylum and 
saccour for them. He confirmed the sen- 
tenca of interdict which the archbishop of 
Sens had fulminated against the territories of 
England on the continent ; he anathematised 
ali the bishops cf the kingdom, and suspend- 
ed them froin the exercise of their episcopal 
functions until the guilty were punished ; and 
announced that he would send levates to see 
that these decrees were fully executed. The 
embassalors, however, before quitting Rome, 
prevailed on him to raise-the oxcommunica- 
lon pronounced against the English clergy 
m a month, if his nuncios had not, by that 
time, passed the Alps. 

, @pprised of the hostile intentions of 
A et, and fearful of treason, hastened to 
go to England, and closely watched the ports 
ead shores of the island to arrest all strangers 
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who were the bearers of the interdict. He 
then assembled troops at Portsmoyth, and 
went to Ireland with a fleet of four hundred 
sail to take poreon of the country before 
the arrival of the legate, and went to Water- 
ford, where the kings of Cork, Limerick, Ul- 
ster, and Mida, with all the lords of Ireland, 
who had come to do homage to him. The 
king of Connaught, who regarded himself as 
an independent sovereign, was alone absent 
from the meeting, declaring, through his em- 
bassador, that he would not take an oath of 
obedience and fidelity to Henry. 

After some useless conferences, Henry de- 
termined to subdue him by force of arms. He 
pursued him, drove him from all his towns, and 
would have certainly destroyed him in a final 
battle, when he was informed of the arrival of 
the legates in Normandy. At once, and as if 
from the effect of a thunderbolt, all his energy 
left him; he became feeble aud tremblin 
before the censures of the Vatican, quitte 
his army, and embarked for Normandy to 
obtain his pardon from the envoys of.the holy 
father. The latter at first refused to receive 
him; then they permitted themselves to be 
softened by his supplications, and especially 
by his presents. They however exacted, that 
before being admitted to their presence he 
should make a public confession of all his 
sins in the form of an apology. Henry was 
base enough to assent to it, and pronounced 
the following words upon the Bible: 

“I neither meditated nor ordered the death 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; and when I was 
informed of the crime, I was more profoundly 
afflicted than if I had lost my own son. I how- 
ever avow that I was the involuntary cause of 
the murder from the hatred which I felt to- 
wards that holy martyr. Therefore, being de- 
sirous of repenting my fault, I engage to send - 
to Jerusalem two hundred knights, who shall 
serve for a year at my — and, if the po 
exacts it, J will myself take the cross, and make 
the journey to Palestine. I stop for ever the 
unlawful customs which I have introduced 
against the churches, and will hereafter permit 
my prelates to carry their — to the court 
of Kome. I will restore to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury all the lands and other propèr- 
ties which were dependent on it before the - 
disgrace of Thomas Becket, and will pardon 
the defenders of that prelate. I will submit 
myself to such faste, alms, and other penal 
works, as the pope shall impose upon me; 
and I will go with naked feet to the tomb of 


‘the martyr, to receive flagellation from the 


hands of the monks. Finally I swear to sub- 
mit always to the Roman church.” 
The legates made the son of Henry take the 
same oath, who pledged himself to fulfil the 
romises of his father, if the latter perjured 
imself, They then presented to the sovereign 
his deed of submission, to which he affixed 
the royal seal. This affair having been termi- 
nated, they proceeded to the nomination of an 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the king was 
admitted to the communion. 
Since his return to the holy city, Alexander 
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had enjoyed the supreme authority in full 
security; but at the end of the year 1166 the 
emperor determined to re-enter Italy tọ drive 
away the pontiff and establish the anti-pope 
in the palace of the Lateran. For this purpose 
he instructed the metropolitans Rinaldus and 
Christian, his generals, to ravage Lombardy 
and advance on Rome with their divisions, 
whilst he himself besieged Ancona. This 
invasion alarmed the court of the holy father, 
and their fear was the greater, as the Ger- 
mans, having rendered themselves masters of 
the neighbouring cities, kept the field and 
gained ground. In Rome even, parties began 
to move, and a great number of nobles, ma- 
gistrates, and citizens, gained by the gold of 
the enemy, traversed the streets of the city 
uttering seditious cries. Alexander, on his 
gide, sought to strengthen his party by lavish- 
ing his treasures on the Roman clergy; but 
those corrupt and hypocritical priests profited 
by tbe circumstances to increase their wealth 
and received presents from the pontiff an 
the prince whilst betraying both. 

In the midst of these troubles Jourdain, the 
son of Robert, prince of Capua, came to Rome 
as embassador from Manue! Comnenus, to 
offer to Pope Alexander the aid of the Greek 
emperor against the king of Germany. He 
pledged himself in the name of Comnenus, to 
re-establish the unity between the Greek and 
Latin churches ae it had subsisted in the best 
ages of Christianity, eo that the Greeks and 
Latins should in future form. but one people, 
submitted to one religious chief. He only 
asked in exchange for his protection, that the 
pontiff should consent to restore to him the 
imperial crown, which had been snatched from 
him by the emperor of Germany. Although 
it might appear difficult for that prince to col- 
lect an army to aid the Holy See, still Alex- 
ander, by the advice of his cardinals, sent the 
bishop of Ostia, and the cardinals of St. John 
and St. Paul as deputies to Manuel, to open 
serions negotiations. On the other hand, Fre- 
derick Barbarossa found himself arrested in 
his march by the troops of the confederated 
republics, who had assembled on the old ter- 
ritory of Milan to protect the citizens of that 
city, who were reconstructing their ramparts. 
The holy father at last, very fortunately, re- 
ceived considerable sums which William the 
Bad had bequeathed to him. This money, 
distributed among the nobles and the priests, 
caused the balante to bend in his favour; an 
army of at least forty thousand men was im- 
mediately organised, the neighbouring cities 
were retaken from his enemies, and an attack 
was pushed even as far as Tusculum, which 
had declared for the emperor. 

Christian, who commanded the place for 
the emperor, endeavoured, in vain, to defend 
the city with his division, composed of Fie- 
mings and Brabancons; his soldiers were 
hurled down, and the papal army was already 
planting its flag on the ramparts when the 
archbis pp Kirane arrived at tho head of a 

werful body of cavairy. The intrepid pre- 

te oharged the enemy, trampled them under 
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feet in the great plain, made a dreadful má- 
sacre of them, and entirely freed Tusculum. 
On the news of this victory, the emperor = 
ted the city of Ancona, on which he 
seized, hastened his march, and came to en- 
camp before Rome with all his army. Three 
assaults were sufficient to render him master 
of the lower part of the city, and of the castle 
of San Angelo. As he could not storm the 
church of St, Peter, he set it on fire and 
forced all its defenders to surrender. 

The pope had at first maintained himself 
in the palace of the Lateran ; then fearing lest 
his place of retreat should be forced, he had 
taken refuge in the fortified castles of the 
Frangipani, from whence he kindled the fire 
of revolt, by distributing among the people 
fresh sume, which William the Good, the new 
king of Sicily, had sent him. Rome was de- 
fended by a fanatical multitude, who obsti- 
nately disputed every house, every street, 
every place which Frederick attacked. At 
last the prince being convinced of the impos 
sibility of seizing the person of the pope by 
force, determined to enter into negotiations 
with the clergy and magistrates. He told 
them that if Roland would consent to renounce 
the pontificate, without prejudice to his epis 
copal ordination, he would engage that Pascal 
would do the same, and that then they might 
al] proceed together to the election of a new 
pope. On these conditions the prince pro- 
mised to the church a durable peace, to restore 
to the Romans all the prisoners and all the 
booty he had made, and, finally, in future not 
to interpose his authority in the election of 
the pontiffs. 

These proposals appeared very wise to the 
citizens who were tired of the war, and they 
replied to the envoys of the prince that they 
would accept them, and compel Alexander tc 
ratify the en ments. But the impractica- 
ble pontiff refused to hear any proposals 
uttered horrid blasphemies, and swore he 
would never renounce the pontifical throne, 
his obstinacy detached all his partizans from 
his cause, and he was obliged to quit Rome 
secretly in the garb of a pilgrim to avoid fall 
ing into the hands of his enemies. He went 
to Terracina, thence to Gaéta and finally to 
Beneventum. 

Pascal, after the flight of his competitor. 
celebrated a solemn mass at Saint Peter's, and 
consecrated the emperor and the empress 
Beatrice, his wife, placing on their foreheads 
crowns of gold adorned with precious stones. 
The Romans also consented to take the oath 
of fidelity and obedience to Frederick, and t0 
recognise Pascal aá the lawful pontiff, on coa- 
dition that the prince would ratify the first pro- 
posals which he had made to them. All things 
were agreed to on both sides, and the empetor 
sent commissioners from the other side of the 
Tiber to receive the oath of the Romans. 

This day, however, became the prelude to 
a succession of terrible reverses for the Ger- 
mane; the historian Acerbo Morena, who te 
lates the details of this affair, was‘ 
one of the depaties. “ We were in the month 
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of Aogust,” says he, {at a period of the great- 
est heat; scarcely had ee oes the aves 
when a dreadful storm suddenly occurred, the 
hail fell in torrents, and, ina few minutes, the 
country was changed into a immense lake 
and two hours afterwards the sun re-appear 
beneath a heaven of fire. These sudden 
transitions of temperature struck all the 
army as if supernaturally ; an epidemic broke 
out in the camp, and on the following day, 
when we returned from Rome, the mortality 
was 60 frightful that we could no longer 
bury the dead who fell beneath the scourge. 
In lese than a month, this epidemic carried 
off one half of the German troops, and forced 
Frederick to remove from Rome. Alexander 
immediately left Beneventum and returned 
to the holy city, publishing every where that 
the hand of God had struck the sacrilegious 
prince. At his call the people of Lombardy 
rose in mass and fell on the Germans—the 
Milanese especially showed themselves most 
bitter in this war of extermination. Frederick, 
teduced to the last extremities, and having no 
longer but a very small number of troops, saw 
himself hemmed in in Italy without hope of 
escape; he then determined to dissimulate, 
and demanded a truce in order to negotiate 
with Alexander ; but pending the conference 
he sent his relative, the Count de Murienne, 
secretly, who obtained a passage for him 
through the territory of the marquis of Mont 
Serrat. Under favour of a disguise, the em- 
peror left his camp in the month of March 
1168, traversed the country of Burgundy, an 
arrived safely in Germany, where he made 
new preparations to return to Italy with a 
formidable army.” 

Pascal the Third had still remained in Rome, 
where he courageously maintained himself in 
the church of St. Peter; but in the month of 
September of that year, in consequence of an 
excess at table, he was attacked bya disease 
which carried him off in a few days. His 
erty chose as his successor, John, abbot of 

trum, bishop of Albano, whose morals were 
Worse than hie, and who was enthroned by 
the name of Calixtus the Third ; notwithstand- 
ing the approval of his election by Frederick 
the new pope was unable to maintain himself 
in Rome, but was obliged to wander about 
among the cities of Italy. 

Alexander continued proudly to occupy the 
Palace of the Lateran, and was engaged in 
repairing the loss of his treasures, “a thing 
Which he understood marvellously well?’ say 
the chronicles. Falcand relates a very singu- 

anecdote on this subject ; he says Gauthier 

tha chaplain and preceptor of the king o 
Sicily, had been promoted to the archbishopric 
_ Of Palermo, without the consent of the clergy 
of that church, who rejeo‘ed his election as 

SMoniaca] and sacrilegious. Complaints had 

made to Rome cr this appointment, and 

e queen herself, who wished to give this im- 
pean see to the chancellor Stephen, one of her 
overe, had urged the pope to annu? the elec- 
ai g erander replied through the cardinal 
oi Gečta, his legate, that the princess had but 
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to count down a thousand ounces of gold and 
he would at once annul the nomination of 
Gauthier. In the mean time, the latter having 
been informed by the pope of the efforts 
inst him, hastened to send to Rome an ec» 
——— of Palermo and two lords, who 
handed over to the holy father, from the 
archbishop, two thousand ounces of gold. 
Alexander, who had already accepted the 
thousand ounces from the queen to depose 
Gauthier, then received from the prelate this 
sum, which was double the first, to maintain 
him in his see, and he insolently replied to 
the princess, that the archbishop of Palermo 
had produced argoment of great weight 
— her, and that he awaited her reply. 
© queen was unwilling to continue this 
strife, and renounced the hope of seeing her 
favourite on the see of Palermo.” 
- History has preserved a letter of Alexander, 
addressed to the sultan of Iconium. “We 
have been — by your letters, and by 
the relation of the faithful, who have visited 
your kingdom,” wrote the holy father, “that 
you are desirous of being converted to the 
Christian faith, and that Jeu have already re» 
ceived the pentateuch of Moses, the hee 
cies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the epistles of 
Saint Paul, and the gospels of Sainf John and 
Saint Matthew. We send you, in order to 
complete your instruction in our religion, a 
complete exposition of its dogmas, morality, 
and worship, and we charge our delegates to 
explain them tp you.” We are ignorant of 
the result of this mission. 

Albert, archbishop of Saltzburg, had for a 
long. time declared in favour of Pope Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding the attempts of the em» 
peror to bring him over to his party. Frede- 
rick at length, weary of his obstinacy, deter- 
mined to take energetic measures, and caused 
him to be solemnly deposed by the diet at 
Ratisbon. The metropolitan immediately sent 
Erchempold, his eo in, a canon of Reicher- 
perg, to the court of Rome, to complain of the 
prince and the prelates of Germany. Alex- 
ander annulled the decision of the diet, ana- 
thematised the intruder in the see of Saltz- 
burg, and declared Albert to be the sole legi- 
timate prelate of that city. 

About the same period, a singular quarrel 
took place in England between an abbot of 
Ma)mebury, and the bishop of Salisbury, his 
diocesan, in — to the abbatial benediction, 
which the prelate wished to sell at too high 
a price. The monk wishing to buy it for leas, 
went to Wales, and was blessed by the bishop 
of Llandaff, who was more accommodating. 
A complaint was immediately made against 
the monk to the archbishop of Canterbury, by 
his diocesan, who condemned him to pay his 
diocesan for a second blessing. Whilst, how- 
ever, rendering this sentence, the archbishop 
of Canterbury said, “ Abbots are very cow- 
ardly, or very miserable, since for an ounce 
of gold a year they can annihilate the power 
of the biahops, and obtain an entire indè- 
pendence from the ” In fact, smony 
was carried so far at the coust of Rome, that 
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the French monks, and especially the regular 
abbots, obtained for money all kinds of ima- 
inable dispensalions, and even purchased 
the right of dissipating the wealth of their 
monasteries in shameful debaucheries. 

Since the rout of Frederick, Alexander had 
consolidated his power; he governed his 
church without the anti-pope dreaming of 
disturbing him, and most of the Lombard 
cities recognised his authority. A single city 
had been able to repulse the attacks of the 
enemies of the Holy See; it was Alexandria, 
which was recently built by the Milanese in 
honour of the pope. The Germans experienced 
from it the shame of a defeat, and Alexandria 
had come out of the strife victorious. The 
holy father, from gratitude, erected it into a 

opric. 

Frederick wished to take revenge, and after 
having repaired the losses he had suffered 
entered Italy, for the fifth time, at the head o 
a numerous army. He pushed into the Mi- 
lanese, ravaged that province, and put all to 
fire and sword. The confederated states as- 
sembled their troops with equal rapidity, 
marched to meet him, and engaged him in a 
furious battle, in which the Germans were cut 
to pieces. The emperor himself had his 
horse slain under him, and barely escaped 
from the strife. This last victory was fatal 
to the empire, and exalted the pride of the 
Roman church to the highest point. 

Heis says that the emperor was overwhelm- 
ed- by this new check. “Having been ac- 
customed to conquer and reign in the midst 
of laurels,” adds the German historian, 
‘“‘ Frederick, whose character was indomit- 
able, saw himeelf, by a single blow, compelled 
to bend before necessity, and to abandon a 
party which he had sustained for sixteen 
years against al] Christendom. But what still 
added to his humiliation, was seeing most of 
the princes of Germany separate themselves 
from his cause to embrace the interests of 
the sovereign pontiff. The powerful duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, urged on by Alexander, 
who engaged him to invade Germany to con- 
quer it, showed himself one of his most 
ardent foes. Frederick, who knew all the 
plans of his adversaries, saw well that his 
Tuin was imminent; not only were his armies 
destroyed, but even prince Henry, his oldest 
son, who commanded his fleet against the 
Venetians, had been conquered by the gene- 
rals of the republic; all his Geral had been 
taken, and he hirnself made prisoner.” 

Frederick, however, waited until his gene- 
rals had obtained some advantages, in order 
to commence negotiations with the Holy See ; 
and chose as his embassadors, the metro 
litans of Mayence and Magdeburg, and the bi- 
shop of Worms, to whom he gave full powers 
to conclude a defipite peace between the 
ohorch and the empire. They went to Anagni, 
the residence of pope, where they were 
received with t demonstrations of joy. 
t We have waited fot a long time for you, my 
brethren,” said Alexander to them on their 
entrance, “and we feel a sweet satisfaction at 
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your arrival ; for we could hear no more agree. 
able news in this world, than that of peace 
between the altar and the throne. If the in- 
tentions of your sovereign are sincere, we will 
recognise him as the greatest of the princes 
of the earth. But that our union be durable 
he must also grant peace to our allies, and 
especially to the King of Sicily, the Lombards, 
and the emperor of Constantinople.” 
. Whilst the German embassadors were treat- 
ing with the pontiff, Frederick continued the 
war against the confederate cities; he even 
ined a great victory, which induced him to 
Fope he might re-establish his affairs by force 
of arms, and he determined to suspend at 
once the negotiations which had taken place 
between his envoys and the holy father. 
These prelates, who had been already gained 
over by Alexander, represented to him that 
this rupture would excite general discontent 
against him, and as he replied that his reso- 
lution could not be shaken, they declared 
that nothing was left for them, but to retire 
to their dioceses, from whence fhey would 
assist him with their counsels, as they had 
awom to do; but that his power extending 
only over temporal things, they wete deter- 
mined, for the salvation of their souls, to re- 
cognise Pope Alexander as the true chief of 
the church. Frederick, who feared the con- 
sequences of such a determination, then ap- 
peared to yield to their urgency, and said t0 
them, “That it was but right for a king to 
conform to the sentiments of his ministers 
and the princes of the empire.” In fact, on 
the next day he went to Venice to conclude a 
definite peace with the pontiff, and especially 
to obtain the liberation of his son, 
Fortunatus Ulmus relates, in the following 
terms, the humiliating ceremony to which 
this prince wag obliged to submit. “When 
the emperor arrived in the presence of the 
pope,” says the historian, “he laid aside his 
imperial mantle, and knelt on both knees ¥! 
his breast to the earth; Alexander advance 
and placed his foot on his neck, whilst the car- 
dinals thundered forth in loud tones, ‘Thou 
shalt tread upon the cockatrice, and crush 
the lion and the dragon.’ Fredenck exclaim- 
ed ; ‘ Pontiff, this prediction was rade of St. 
Peter and not of thee! ‘Thou liest,’ replied 
Alexander; ‘it is written of the apostle an 
of me;’ and bearing all the weight of his body 
on the neck of the prince, he compelled 
to silence ; he then permitted him to rise afd 
gave him his blessing, after which the whole 
assembly thundered forth the Te Deum.” 
Peace was concluded and signed on the 
same evening. On the next day, Alexander 
celebrated a solemn mass at St. Mark’s, when 
Frederick, with a rod in his hand, performed 
the duties of a beadle, pens the holy 
father, and causing the laity to stand aside. 
He remained without in the choir, with the 
German prelates and clergy, who chanted te 
service. The pope monnted the pulpit 0 
the left side of the altar, and delivered a ser- 
mon on the concord which had been este: 
blished between the two powers, to 
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with pride Jn the predommance of the sword; Such was the termination of this bloody 
of $. Peter over that of Cæsar. After the | quarrel, brought on by the insatiable ambition 
sermor, She emperor came with all his train | of an emperor, and maintained by the indomi- 
to prostrate himself before the pope, and to/| table pride of a pope. The people, the pas- 
kiss his feet ; and, finally, when the mass was | sive instruments of tyranny, found the chains 
finished, the holy father mounted his horse to | of slavery still heavier. 
retorn to his palace, and Frederiek conducted | Before leaving Venice the prince and the 
him on foot, holding his horse by the bridle. | pontiff appointed three commissioners to pro- 
Six days afterwards, peace was solemnly | ceed to iho restitution of the territories of the 
sworn to in the great hall of the doge’s palace. | church which the emperor had conquered. 
The pope presided over the assembly ; hej| Frederick at last bade farewell to Alexander 
was placed ou a throne above the bishops and | and returned to Césèna ; the pope embarked 
cardinals with the prince on his right hand. | with his train on the Venetian galleys for Le-- 
He pronounced a long discourse, in which he | panto; from thence he went to Troja, thence 
testified the joy he felt at the conversion of | to Beneventum, and finally, to Anagni, which 
the emperor, and declared that he received | he entered on the 14th of December, 1176, 
him with open arms into the bosom of the | after an absence of a year. 
church, as his dear son. Frederick in turn; The anti-pope Calixtus, having heard of the 
rose from his seat, laid off his imperial man- | abjuration of the emperor, went to the holy 
tle, and loudly declared that he admitted he | father with seme ecclesiastics, and in the 
had been deceived by perfidious counsellors, | presence of cardinals and bishops he abjured 
and accused himself of having persecuted the | the schism, took the oath of fidelity, and im- 
church whilst he thonght he was defending | plored his pardon. Alexander did not re- 
it; he thanked God for having drawn him | proach him, but declared, on the contrary, that 
from this error, and swore that Re abandoned | the Roman church received him with joy and 
the schism ; that he recognised Alexander as | rendered to him good for evil; he afterwards 
the lawful head of the church, and that he| treated him with much distinction and fre- 
granted peace to the king of Sicily and the | quently admitted him to his table. 
people ot Lombardy. The schism was not, however, entirely ex- 
e holy Gospels, the relics, and a piece | tinguished; and some obstinate perons who 
of the true cross, were brought in, and by | refused to recognise the holy father, chose in 
orders of the emperor, Henry, count of Dieppe, | the room of Calixtus, Landositino, of the fami- 
sware by the soul of Frederick Barbarossa, y of the Frangipani, and proclaimed him by 
_ that he would always maintain peace with| the name of Innocent the Third. A Roman 
_ the church, that he would grant a truce of | knight, a brother of Octavian, took him under 
- fifteen years to the king of Sicily, and another | his protection and gave him the castle of Pa- 
of six years to the cities of Lombardy. Twelve | lombra, an impregnable fortress which he had 
princes of the empire took the same oath. On | near Rome. But, faithful to his policy of cor- 
their side, the embassadors of Sicily and the | ruption, the pontiff offered the knight a large 
deputies of the Lombards, swore faithfully to | sum for his castle and all it cpntained ; the 
| Observe the conditions of the treaty. e | unworthy lord accepted the offer, and sold 
holy father then granted absolution to the | the fortress. Landositino was pue into 
emperor, and entirely freed him frọm the |the dungeons of Cava, subjected to frightful 
anathema. tortures, and finally strangled. Thus was 
_ In the acts which relate these proceedings | evtirely terminated the schism which hat for 
| itis remarkable that Frederick was only ab- | twenty years desolated Italy, France, and Ger- 
| wlved from the excommunication which he | many. : 
had incurred as a echismatic, and that no men-| In the midst of all the disorders caused by 
hon ie made of his reinstatement as if having | the wars, grievous abuses had been introduced 
n deposed by the Holy See. into the church; the pope, under the pretext 
A‘ter the oath had been taken, the German | of putting an end to them, convened a general 
came each in their turn to abjure the | council at Rome, for the firet Sunday of Lent, 
heresy at the feet of the pope and receive ab-| in the year 1179. In his letter of convocation, 
solution. Alexander then announced that he | Alexander informed the prelates of Italy that 
would hold a council in the church of St./ their presence at the synod was obligatory, 
’s on the Sunday of the following week. | which did not render them more punctual; 
The German and Lombard prelates, the car- | for all knew that councils were only a mode 
dioals, emperor and doge, with the Sicilian ——— by the pope to levy imposts on 
embassadors, composed this magnificent as-'| bishops and abbots, who preferred to purchase 
sembly. The session was commenced with | with gold the right of not —— their 
the prayers from the litany and a discourse ‘habits of sloth and debauchery. On the ap- 
from the holy father. After thia all rhe as- i pointed day, the assembly, though not very 
nestanta received — candles, and the pon- | numerous, assembled in the church of the 
tif lanched a terrible excommunication from | Lateran; the pope was placed on a platfarm 
palpit against those who, in fature, should | with the ¢ardinals, prefects, senators, and con- 
dare to trouble the e which had been | suls of Rome. i 
muba r candles were then all — — come to prevent — 
ished, and the assistants to their feet | in the election o ; they decided that a 
exclaiming, & Amen.” — vote of two thirds-of the members of the sa- 
38 
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ored college was indi le to render the 
promotion regular; that an eoclesiastic 
not having obtained them, who shoul —* 


ever, assume the title of pope, should 
prived of sacred orders and be excommuni- 


eated until his death, as well as all those who | of 


should have d him. It was then 
ea about the alienations of ecclesiastical 
property ; it declared those prelates suspend- 
ed from sacred orders and episcopal dignity 
who obliged their suffragans and their dio- 
cesans to pledge the revenues of the churches 
to give them tètes, or to treat them magnifi- 
cently, when they made their pastoral inspec- 
tion. In fact, many of the bishops traversed 
their dioceses several times a year with all 
their household, and caused the priests and 
monks fo lodge them, in order to husband their 
revenues. 

Among the different canons made by the 
council of the Lateran, the last is unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable, since it is the de- 
cree which laid the foundation of the terrible 
inquisition. It runs thus: “The charch, as 
the holy Leo saith, whilst it rejects bloody 
executions from its code of morals, does not 
admit them in practice, because the fear of 
corporal punishments sometimes causes sin- 
ners to recur to spiritual remedies. Thus the 
heretics who are called Catharins, Patarins, or 
Publicans are ao strongly fortified in Gascony, 
among the Albigenses, and in the territory of 
Toulouse, that they no longer conceal them- 
selves, but openly teach their errors; it is on 
_ that account we anathematise them as well as 

those who grant them an asylum or protec- 
tion ; and if they die in their sin, we prohibit 
oblations being made for them, or sepulture 
being granted to them. As for the Brabangona, 
Arragoneses, Navarese, Basques, Cotterels, 
Triabechins, who respect neither churches nor 
monasteries, who spare neither widow nor 
orphan, nor age nor sex, and who pillage plains 
and cities, we also order those who shall re- 
ceive, protect or lodge them, to be denounced 
and excommunicated in all the churches at 
the solemn feasts; nor do we permit them to 
be absolved, until after they shall have taken 
up arms against these abominable Albigen- 
ees. We also declare, the faititful who are 
bound to them by any treaties, to be entirely 


freed from their — and we enjoin on them. 
t 


for the remission of their sins, to be wanting 
in faith to these execrable heretics, to confis- 
cate their s, reduce them to slavery, and 
put to death all who are unwitling to be con- 
verted. We grant to all Christians who shall 
take up arms against the Catharins, the same 
indulgences as to the faithful who take the 
cross for the holy sepulchre.”’ 
This age aa — es a 
reachings of the legates of t o ; 
—* ao well the superstitious zeal of the 
kings of England and France, that these two 
monarchs resolved to go in person to convert 
the heretics or exterminate them. The ad- 
vice, however, of some lords, prevented these 
tyrants from directing thie ee cru- 
sade in’ person : and they confided the execu- 
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tion of it to bishops, under the direction of the 
Roman legate, Peter Chrysogonus. 

In his history of the Vaudois, Perrin relates 
the origin of this heresy, and of the terrible 
consequences which it produced in the south 
France. “In the year of our Lord 1160, 
the penalty of death was pronounced against 
those who did not believe in the literal inter- 
pretation of the sacramental words — 

the priest over the eucharist : that is, that 
Christ was really in the host, in the form of 
bread with the tenseness and whiteness of 
that substance, yet preserving the primitive 
grossness and form of his body, when it was 
on the cross; it was aleo ordered, 
under the same penalty to adore the host, to 
tapestry the streets on the days of procession 
to go on the knees before it, to call ıt God, and 
to strike the vreast. : 

“ Peter Valdo, a citizen of Lyons, cou 
ously opposed these new superstitions ; 
spoke against the clergy and’ the abominations 
which had crept into the bosom of the 
church, saying that the pope had abendoned 
the Christian faith, that the holy city was the 

rostitute Babylon, the sterile fig-tree which 
had cursed, and that they muet no longe: 
obey the pope, nor believe him infallible ; that 
the monkish race was a putrified and pesti- 
lential body; and that their vows were the 
fatal marks of the beast of the Apocal : 
He, finally, unmasked the knavenes oi the 
priests, showing that purgatory, masses, the 
dedication of churches, the veneration of 
ee commemoration of the dead, were 
but the inventions of the clergy to extort 
money from the simple. Valdo assembled a 
numerous audience at all his harangues, as he 
was held in great esteem in the country on 
account of his learning and sincere piety ; it 
was also known that he — nded 
in alms the great wealth which o kad te 
ceived from his patrimony. He taught that 
the material bread was for the nourishment 
of the body, but that the soul must be nou- 
rished by humility and charity, which were 
the sole and true precepts of evangelical mo- 
rality. He preached still more by example 
than words, and led an irreproachable hie, 
imitating the apostles, reading the Hol — 
tures unceasingly, and searching in them for 
the true means of safety. 

“ A merit 80 recaarkabia; a courage so sub- 
lime, could not fail to make the priests his 
enemies; and he who showed himself the 
most desirous of his destruction, was the me- 
— of Lyons, who was called John des 
Belles Maisons. This prelate, exasperated at 
Valdo for having dared to instruct the people 
and blame the vices of the popes.and clergy, 
sent him an order to stop teaching, under pe- 
nalty of being excommunicated and burned 
asan heretic. The philosopher replied to the 
archbishop, that hé did not fear punishment, 
and that he should continue to preach against 
the abominable corruption of the priests, since 
he would rather obey his conscience 
God, than a ee who was an atheist and 
an abominable sodomite. This energetic re 
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ply increased the rage of John, who at once 
sent guards to arrest him; but the people 
took the side of the apostle, and drove away 
the minions of the archbishop. Valdo re- 
mained three years in Lyons, under the pre- 
tection of his friends; but Pope Alexander, 
the third of that name, who was very cruel, 
though he affected. not to appear so, having 
been informed that a great‘number of the 
Lyonese doubted his sovereign authority, and 
fearful lest this rebellion against his authority 
should be propagated in France, anathema- 
tised Valdo and all his adherents, and ordered 
John des Relles Maisons to persecute them to 
- their complete extermination. The reformers 
were then tracked like wild beasts, given up 
to the most frightful punishments, or com- 
pelled to quit Lyons. They — in bands 
through the south of France, under the name 
of Vaudois, derived from Valdo, their chief; 
and the new doctrines soon made such rapid 
progress that the countship of Toulouse, and 
all the people of the southern provinces, de- 
clared against the pope... .” 

It was for the purpose of arresting this 
religious propagation that Alexander fulmina- 
ted new anathemas, and preached a crusade 

inst the Vaudois. At his call, thousands 
of fanatics took up arms and marched for 
Toulouse, which had then for its consul a 
venerable old man named Peter Durand, who 
employed his great wealth in succouring the 
poor, and who was particularly distinguished 
or his virtues and intelligence. Regardless 
of his age and character, the legate, John 
Chryeogonus, seized all his wealth and drove 
him from France, prohibiting him from re- 
turning until he had served the poor for ten 
years at Jerusalem; he then confiscated the 
wealth of his relatives, and of those who had 
communicated with him; he exiled all the 
opulent citizens because they were suspected 
of heresy, and put several to the torture to ob- 
tain denunciations. 

This first expedition against the Vaudois 
appeared to be terminated, when there ar- 
rived another legate named Henry, a former 
abbot of Clairvaux, who had been elevated 
to the cardinalate. This execrable prelate ad- 
vanced at the head of an army of banditti, 
fortified with merciless orders, which had been 
sent to him from Rome. Then the scaffolds 
were erected, the instruments of torture rent 
anew the victims of superstition; then reap- 
peared all the frightful apparatus which the 
ministerg of tyrants carry with them. Thou- 
sandsof heretics, old men, women, and children 
were hung, quartered, broken upon the wheel 
or bumed alive, and their property confiscated 
for the benefit of the king and the Holy See. 
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Whilst Alexander was exterminating the 
Vaudois or Albigenses, for refusing to recog- 
nise his supreme authority, Scotland had re- 
volted on account of the promotion of the 
Doctor John to the bishopric of St. Andrew’s. 
King William, discontented with the canons 
of that church for choosing a bishop without 
his permission, refused to confirm their can- 
didate, and appointed his chaplain Hugh to 
govern the vacant see. John complained to 
the court of Rome, and Alexander imme- 
diately sent Alexis, a sub-deacon of the Ro- 
man church, as his legate to Scotland, who 
pronounced an interdict against the bishopric 
of St. Andrew, deposed Hugh as an intruder 
and re-instated John as the lawful bishop o 
the diocese; prohibiting him, however, from 
taking off the interdict from his church until 
the king had consented to his election. 

William appeared to submit to force, and 
approved of the election; but as soon as the 
excommunication had been raised he ar 
rested John, and sent him out of his kingdom. 
Alexis uttere# a new anathema, which was 
confirmed by the pope in a letter to the 
bishops of Scotland, and particularly to the _ 
clergy of St. Andrew's. Through the inspira- 
tion of his machiavelian policy, he gave the - 
legation of Scotland to Roger, the metropoli- 
tan of York, who, as an Englishman, was the 
natural enemy of the Scotch, and ordered 
him to excommunicate William, to place his 
kingdom under interdict, and to depose him 
if he persisted in not leaving John in free pos- 
session of the diocese of St. Andrew's. Alex- 
ander commanded the prelate to return to 
Scotland and not to abandon his see, and to 
merit, if necessary, the palm of martyrdom 
like St. Thomas of D All these 
steps did not aid the cause of John; he was 
a second time driven from the kingdom, end 
prohibited, under penalty of death, from re- 
entering it. It is true that the prince was 
immediately excommunicated and Scotland 
placed under interdict. 

This was the last act of authority exercised 
by Alexander; he died at Citta di Castello, 
on the 30th of August, 1181, after having oc- 
cupied the pontifical chair for twenty-two 
years. This pope, proud, vindictive, avari- . 
cious, despotic, and cruel, exhibited a cow- 
ardly hypocrisy so long as he had to fear 
the sword of the emperor Frederick ; but-as 
soon as he saw his authority affirmed, he 
cast aside the mask and revealed himeelf 
g implacable as Gregory the Seventh, and 

ven prouder than the monk Hildebrand. 
How strangely blind are men who even now 7 
prostrate themselves before the successors of 
such monsters. 
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LUCIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 


SIXTH 


POPE. 


[A. D. 1182. 


Election of Lucius the Third—He is driven out of Rome—He makes war on the Romans and 
re-enters the holy city at the head of an army — He begs for mercy tn every kingdom of 


Council of Verona vemos decree against the Vaudots — The 


Europe — He is again driven from Rome — Interview between afar 
crusade tn the East — History of the patriarchess of Jerusalem — Insol 


Heraclius—Death of Luctus. 


Tux decrees of the last council of the La- 
teran had definitely devolved the elective 
power on the cardinals. The clergy and peo- 

could no longer interfere in the elections. 

y a negative vote, since it was sufficient for , 
the canonical election of a pope to have united 
two thirds of the votes of the electoral college 
in his favour. Thus from thi® time the car- :! 


dignity in the church. 


dinalship became the first and most important | his domains, 


and the em — 
affairs of Scotland—New 


ence of the patriarch + 


man would finish by hoarding up all their 
wealth in the vaults of the palace of the 
Lateran, revolted against him, invaded the 
Panien residence with arms, ‘parsued him 
rom fortress to fortress, and compelled him 


to quit Rome. The populace then spread 
themselves through the country which be- 
illaged his houses, ravaged 


longed to him, pi 
burned hie ces, and over 
their smoking niins all swore to die with arms 


n their haste to enjoy their new preroga-| in their hands rather than obey the infamous 
tives, the cardinals did not even wait until the | Lucius, who had gone to beg aid from the 
funeral] rites of Alexander were terminated. | emperor and had obtained his consent that 


On the day succeeding his death, they secret] 
assembled and proclaimed Ubaldo, bishop of 
Ostia, sovereign pontiff, who was consecrated | 
at Veletri, under the name of Lucius the’ 
Third, by Theodin, bishop of Porto, and the | 
archpriest of Ostia. The new pope, born in 
the city of Lucca, in Tuscany, was, it is al- 
leged, very ignorant, and possessed, as his only | 
merit, a perfect knowledge of the ceremonies 
of the church. 

See why this unfit prelate obtained the 
honours of the pontificate. The cardinals: 
having, by virtue of the decree which con- 
ferred on them the elective power, assembled | 
to choose a successor to Alexander, pledged 
themselves to exch other not to choose 2 pope | 
from without the college. But when this deter- ' 
minajion was agreed upon, it produced a great 
difficulty ; all wished to be popes, and no.one 
would vote for any other than himself. Fiv- 
ally, to put an end to the diffianlty, they agreed 
to choose the cardinal Ubaldo, ae being the 
oldest, and cousequently as likely soon to give 
place to the ambition of the others. Notwith- 
standing their foresight, Lucius lived four 
years. i 

The history of the first part of this ponti- 
ficate is barren, and offers nothing but uncer- 
tainty ; it only commences to be interesting to- 
wards the year 1183. Lucius is accused of 
a defect which, among sovereigns, is a mon- 
estrous vice,—avarice. On the very day of his: 
exaltation, he wished to reform many usages 
established from time immemorial]; for ex- 
ample, the custom of bestowing la son 
the people, at the periods of great solemnities, 
and the distribution of clothing and food on 
the anniversaries of the féte of the popes, or 
of their enthronement. | 


The Romans fearing lest this rapacious old | 


Christian, the metropolitan of Mayence, should 
replace him on the Holy See, by the aid of a 
German army. This prelate, who was one of 
the most skilful generale of the empire, would 
have doubtlessly re-established the affairs of 
the pope. if death had not arrested him on his 
march. After the loss of their chief, the army 
dared not penetrate into the heart of Italy, and 
retreated towards Lombardy. 

Lucius found himself a second time de- 
prived of all assistance, and far from being 
in a condition to reduce the rebels, he per- 


| ceived that he himself would soon be forced 


to obey them. He then changed his tactics, 
and not being able to conquer the people, he 
resolved to corrupt their leaders. As he had 
no money, he sent his monks to all the courts 
of Europe for the purpose of extracting it 
from kings, lords, and the common ple. 
All the sums which he thus procured were 
distributed among the leaders of the revolt, 
and by their aid, he returned in triumph to 
the palace of the Lateran. Unfortunately his 
success was not of long duration ; the Romana, 
irritated at his wish to impose an extraordi- 
nary impost on the city, revolted against his 
fiscal agents, and drove them away*with the ~ 
odious pontiff. 

In this second revolution it is just to say, 
that the people committed horrible excesses ; 
churches were pillaged and burned, nuns vio- 
lated and murdered on the public squares, 
priests killed by stripes and mutilated in a 
shameful manner, aud finally, historians relate, 
that after sacking a convent, they tore gut the 
eyes of all the monks, covered their heads 
with mitres by way of derision, and sent them 
forth in a procession, bound in couples, and 
led by a lay brother, to whom they bad saved 
one eye. 
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` Waen Lucius was informed of the cruelties 
which had been inflicted on his clergy, he 
broke out into a transport of bitter anger. He 
fulminated the most terrible anathemas against 
the Romans, and immediately retired to Ve- 
rona to hasten the succours which the empe- 
ror was about to send him. Frederick joined 
him there, and renewed to him the oath of 
fidelity and obedience which he had taken to 
Pope Alexander, under the condition that he 
would grant to him an investiture of the 
estates of the Countess Matilda. 

A council was immediately convened ; and 
Lucius officially instructed the fathers to re- 
solve the difficulties which had formerly 
arisen between the Holy See and the empe- 
ror. But, in the secret instructions, he ordered 
them to dally over the matters in relation to 
the heritage of the Countess Matilda, and 
principally to occupy themselves with the con- 
demnation of the Komans and with the mea- 
sures to be taken to reduce them. The synod 
at the same time rendered a decree against 
the heretics of Italy and France, which in- 
cluded the principal dispositions of the coun- 
cil of the Lateran, with an addition of cruel 
measures, in order to arrive more promptly 
at the extermination of people who refused 
to submit to the court of Rome. “ Ecclesias- 
tical justice could not show too much rigour,” 
said Lucius, in this bull, “in annihilating the 
heresies which now multi ly in a Jarge num- 
ber of the provinces. Rireaty has Rome 
braved the thunders of the Holy See ; and her 
intractable people have dared, from hatred of 
our person, to lay a secrilegious hand upon 
our priests. But the dhy of vengeance is pre- 
paring; and, until we can return to those Ro- 
mans the evils they have inflicted on us, we 
excommunicate all heretics, whatever may 
be tbeir appellation. Among others, the Ca- 
tharins, the Patarins, those who falsely call 
themselves the Humiliated, or the Poor of Ly- 
ons, as well as the Passagins, the Jusephins, 
the Amaudists ; and, finally, all those wretches 
who call themselves Vaudois, or enemies of 
the Holy See. We strike these abominable 
sectarians with a perpetual anathema; we 
condemn those who shall give them shelter 
or protection to the same penalties, and who 
shall call themselves Consoled, Perfect Be- 
levers, or by any other superstitious name. 

“ And as the severity of gcclesiastical dis- 
cipline is sometimes despised and powerle 
we order, that those who shall be convict 
of — haretics, if they are clergy or 
monks, shall! be — of their sacerdotal 
fanctions, and of their benefices, and shall 
be abandoned to all the rigours of secular jus- 
tice; if laymen, we order that they suffer the 
most hornd tortures, be proved by fire and 
sword — stripes, and burned alive. 
We add, by advice of the bishops, and on the 
remonstrances of the emperor and the lords, 
that every prelate shall visit, several times 
during the year, either in person or by his 
archdeacon, all the cities of his diocese, and 

tticalarty the places in which he ‘shall 
Judge that the heretics hold their assemblies. 
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They shall cause the inhabitants, and espe- 
cially the old men, women, and children, to 
be seized. They shall interrogate them to 
know if there are‘any Vaudois in their country, 
or people who hold secret assemblies, an 

who lead a life differing from that of the faith- 
ful. Those who shall hesitate to make de- 
nunciations, shall be immediately put to the 
torture. When the bishop or archdeacon 
shall discover the guilty, he shall cause them 
to be arrested, and shall exact from them an 
abjuration ; or, on their refusal, shall execute 
the sentence we have pronounced. 

“We order, besides, the counts, barons, 
rectors, and consuls of cities, and other places, 
to engage by oath, in accordance with the 
warning of the bishops, to persecute heretics 
and their accomplices, when they shall be so 
required to do by the church; and to execute 
with all their power, all that the Holy See an 
the empire have appointed in regard to the 
crimes of heresy: otherwise, we declare them 
deprived of their offices and dignities, with- 
out the power ever again to hold any employ- 
ment; and, moreover, they shall be excom- 
municated for ever, and their property placed 
under interdict. 

“The cities which shall resist our orders, 
or which, having been warned by the Pees 
shall neglect to pursue the heretics, shall 
excluded from all commerce with other cities, 
and shall lose their rank and privileges. The 
citizens shall be excommunicated, noted with 
perpetual infamy, and as such declared unfit 
to Hi g — or ecclesiastical function. 
All the faithful shall have the night to kill 
them, seize their goods, and reduce them to 
slavery.” 

After the reading of this infamous decree, 
the council heard the explanations of the 
Scotch bishops, John and Hugh, the same 
who had contended for the see of St. An- 
drew’s. The pope and cardinals decided 
that neither had any right to the see, as 
both had been irregularly chosen and con- 
secrated, and ordered them to resign the title 
of bishop into the hands of Lucius. A new 
struggle then took place between the two 
titularies, to obtain the protection of the holy 
father. John offered. Lucius five hundred 

nnies of gold, provided he would favour 

is interests; Hugh gave him two thousand 
to declare for him against his rival. The 
pope took the money of the two competitors, 
and in order to reconcile them, he gave to 
Hugh the see of St. Andrew’s, and to John the 
see of Dunkeld, with the benefices of which 
King William had deprived him. When the 
two prelates returned to Scotland, they wished 
to enter into the possession of their respective 
maa but the king having refused to re- 
store to John the benefices which had been 
— to him by Lucius, the war commenced 
tween the two rivals for the see of St. An- 
drew’s, and the kingdom was again troubled 
by this ridiculous quarrel. 

In the east the affairs of the Christians were 
in a deplorable state. More than a million of 
men had been Panag in the sands of Palese - 
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tine, and the price of so many sacrifices was 
the miserable conquest of Jerusalem. On 
one hand, dissolution of morals, incapacity of 
leaders, and a want of soldiery, left the Hol 

Land without defence. On the other, a horri- 
ble leprosy and continual sickness rendered 
Baldwin the Fourth incapable of defending 
his new subjects against the enterprises of the 
infidels. In this extremity, the prince deter- 
` mined to send a deputation into Italy to the 
pope, and to the Christian kings, to lay before 
them the misfortunes of the East. He chose 
as the chief of this embassy, the infamous 
Heraclius, the metropolitan of Jerusalem, the 
same who had been elevated to this important 
see, notwithstanding the active opposition of 


William, archbishop of Tyre. is 


latter 


wished to profit by the circumstance, to go 
himself to Rome, and to renew his accusa- 
tions before the pope, demanding the dep: si- 
tion of Heraclius. But the sacred college 
and the pope, alread; won by gold, refused 
even to hea? the illustrious metropolitan. He, 
indignant at such cowardice, threatened Lu- 
cius to proclaim through all the courts of 


Christendom the traffic which he was carrying 
on in ecclesiastical dignities. All was use- 


less; the rich presents of Heraclius caused 
the balance to declare in his favour, and he 
was solemnly recognised by the holy father. 


Besoldus thus speaks of the morals of He- 
raclius :—“ This patriarch became enamoured 
of the wife of a tavern-keeper named Pascha 


de Riveri, of the city of Napolis in Palestine, 


twelve league? from Jerusalem. He frequently 
inounted his horse and came to see his mis- 


fress, who accompanied him to the 


atri- 


archal palace ; after some days of debauchery, 
he sent her back laden with presents, in order 


that her journey might not be too displeasing 


toher husband. The latter, however, worn out 


by the pleasantries of his neighbours, became 
enraged at his wife, and threatened to put her 


to death, if she did not cease her intercourse 


with the patriarch. The beautiful tavern- 


keeper informed Heraclius of it, and the next 
day the husband was found dead in his beat. 
La Pascha then came to reside at Jerusalem 
in a rich palace, which she publicly inhabi- 
ted with the metropolitan. When her lover 
preached at the cathedral, she went there in 
the equipage of a queen, followed by a crowd 
of servants, more richly equipped than those 


-of the princess Sybilla 


the sister of the king; 
and if strangers 4 ked her people what was 


the name of this lady they boldly replied, the 


patriarchess. 


Heraclius had several children whom he 
carried about with him publicly, to the temple 
*and the court. It is even related that one 
day, in full council, in presence of the king, 


the barons, and the generals, one of the ser- 


vants of La Pascha came to announce to him 


that she had been delivered of a boy. 


It was, however, in the name of this un- 


worthy priest, in the name of Arnold, 
master of the Templars, and in that of 


metropolitan of Ravenna exposed to 


nd 


cil of Verona the sad state of the eastern 
church ; and besought Lucius to permit the 
Christians of the West to go to the suocour of 
the Holy Land. The pope evinced very favour- 
able dispositions towards the embaseadors ; 
unfortunately it was not so with the kings ; 
they showed very little enthusiasm, and re- 
plied to the court of Rome, that the welfare 
of their kingdoms would prevent them from 
engaging in an enterprise so perilous and 20 
long as a crusade in Palestine. In fact, 
almost all of them had wars to maintain. 
Frederick Barbarossa was e in re- 
establishing his authority over Italy; Wil- 
liam, king of Sicily, was repulsing the efforts 
at invasion of Andronicus Comnenus, emperor 
of Constantinople; Philip the Second, king 
of France, was engaged in war with the great 
vassals of the crown ; Henry the Second, king 
of England, was also detained in his kingdom 
by the incessant revolts of his French pro- 
vinces, which wished to detach themselves 
from his authority. 

Heraclius, seeing the bad success of his 
negotiations, wished to make a last effort, and 
went himself to Paris, where he was received 
with great distinction by the king and young 
lords of the French court. All testified to the 
patriarch their desire to go to Jerusalem ; but 
the wise portion of the prelates and nobles 
assembled iD council, and decided that the 
sovereign, who was not yet twenty — old, 
could not direct a crusade, and should remain 
in his kingdom. Philip then promised the 
eastern embassadors to cause the holy war to 
be preached in his kingdom, and to furnish 
from his own purse the necessary sums for 
the equipment and support of ,those who 
should take up arms. a i 

After this first rebuff, the metropolitan went 
to England, persuaded that king enry could 
not refuse to undertake the defence of his 
relative, the king of Jerusalem, — as 
he had to fulfil his promise made to the Holy 
See of going to the aid of the Holy Land, to 
expiate the murder of Thomas Becket. 

n the arrival of the patriarch, Henry con- 
voked the lords and prelates of his kingdom 
in the city of London, to deliberate on the 
question of a crusade. The council decided 
unanimously that the king should not leave 
his kingdom, and must be content with per- 
mitting his subjects to take the cross. Henry 
then rose and said to the patriarch: “Since 
our counsellors have decided that our presence 
is indispensable for the safety of our people, 
we will follow their decision, because, above 
all other things, a prince owes himself to his 
nation; we, however, promise to give from 
our treasury fifty thousand marks o silver, to 
succour our cousin, the king of Jerusalem.” 

This new disappointment exasperated He- 
raclius. “ Prince,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what mat- 
ters your munificence to us? we have more 
gold than we want; and if we have come so 
ar, it was to seek for a man capable of making 


, | war on the infidel, and we hoped to find him 
grand master of the Hospitallers, that the 


coun- 


here. Since our anticipations have been de- 
ceived by him who ought to realise them 


ge Sa ae, 
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learn in your turn, prince, that if yon have |centrated rage; but Heraclius, without ap 
seigned until this time with glory, it is be- ring alarmed, continued: “Do not think 
cause the pope reserved you for his defence ; Fear the effects of the fury which I see on 
but, as you abandon his cause, know that he} your face; strike me as you struck holy 
also will abandon you, and that injustice shall | Thomas, and Jet my martyrdom teach the 
at length — your ingratitude and your | world that you are more cruel, and more im- 
crimes. ve you forgotten, perjured vaseal, | pious than the Saracens.’’ Such was the dread 
that you have violated the fidelity you owe to | which the priests of that period inspired, that 
the king of France, your sovereign? Do you | the king, unable longer to restrain himself, 
no longer remember, infamous prince, the as- | and not daring to avenge himself, quitted the 
sassination of the holy archbishop of Canter- — 
bury ?”? Pope Lucius died at Verona, before the re- 
At these bitter reproaches, made before all | tum of Herachus to Italy, on the 24th of Nc- 
his court, Henry changed colour, and his| vember, 1185, and was interred in the cathe- 
countenance exhibited the expression of con- | dral of that oity. ; 





URBAN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1185.] F 
Election of Urban—The emperor Frederick decrees the title of Casar to his son—Quarrel be- 
tween thé pope and the emperor—Complaints of Frederick Barbarossa against the pope—Letters 


of the German bishops to the holy father—Urban ts driven from Verona—Con of the 
Sultan Saladin—-Death of the — ——— 


Arter the deaih oß Lucius, tho Milaneso soever founded, were but pretexts to justify 
Hubert Crivelli, cardinal of St. Lawrence and the conduct of the pope; the true motive of 
metropolitan of Milan, was proclaimed ra | his opposition arose from a sentiment of cupi- 
by the sacred college by the name of Urban jdity. Urban coveted for the Holy See the in- 
the Third. . heritance of King William, who was childless 

Frederick Barbarossa, who thought to as-|and appeared to be threatened by a speedy 
sure to himself rule over Italy, profited by ' death. 
the moment of respite, which the death of the | Henry was still in Lombardy, at the time 
pope and the care of a new election gave him, | of the declaration of the holy father: he im- 
to marry his son Henry to Constance, the pos- ' mediately retraced his steps, resolved to take 
thumons daughter of King Roger and niece vengeance on the court of Rome. He first 
of William the Second, who then reigned over . attacked a bishop whom he met on his way, 
the states of Sicily. This marriage wascele-; and imperiously demanded from him, from 
brated at Milan, on the 27th of January, 1186, | whom he had received his investiture ; on his 
and at the conclusion of the ceremony, the reply that he had been ordained by Urban, 
emperor had been crowned by the metropoli- , because he possessed neither regalia, offices, 
tan of Vienne—Henry by the patriarch of nor a royal coart, the young prince became 
Aquileia, and Constance by a German prelate. ‘excited against him and ordered him to be 
Frederick then solemnly declared his son beaten by his people. He treated still more 
Cesar, and yielded the imperial authority to cruelly a lege who was carrying considera- 
him. . | ble sums to Rome; he seized the money by 

But Urban, who in the interval bad been ' force, and in order to punish the ecclesiastic 
chosen pope, immediately exhibited intentions for the resistance he made, ordered his nose 
hostile to the emperor and refused to confirm to be cut off. 
the declaration of the sovereign and the mar- Urban immediately cited the emperor and 
nage of the young prince, under the pretext his son to Rome to be judged by a council, 
that this union threatened to weaken the threatening them with a terrible excommuni- 
Roman church. He reproached Frederick cation if they refused to obey his orders. The 
with his usurpation of the property bequeath- | two princes not only treated the threats of 
ed by the countess Matilda to St. Peter; he | Urban with contempt, but even redoubled their 


accused him of robbing the heritages of | severity towards the prelates who sustained ` 


bishops after their death, and of obliging their | the side of the pontiff; they blocked up the 
successors to live by extortion ; and he finally | passages of the Alps and the — 
threatened him with excommunication if he | countries, to prevent ecclesiastics from pass- 
did not restore to the monasteries of men and | ing from Italy into Germany, and to arrest 
women the wealth of which he had deprived | the Germans who wiehed to go to the court 
them eee accusing them of employing | of Rome: they then convened all the prelatos 
it in debauchery. All these imputations, how- | and lords of the kingdos: +¢ Geilenhusen. 
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Frederick opened the sitting by the follow- 
ing speech: “ Lords and bishops, you know 
in what manner we have been attacked by 
the Holy See, without having failed in the 
respect and obedience we had promised it. 
The ambitious pontiff however, who now 

verns the church, wishes to ruin the privi- 
eges of our empire in order to snatch the 
crown with more ease from the brows of our 
successors. He maintains, that no layman, 
whatever be his dignity, should take the tithes 
which the people pay to those who serve the 


altar; that it is unjust that kings should claim | j 


the right of advowson over lands or vassals 
of the church, and that prelates alone should 
freely enjoy them. All these exactions are 
contrary to the usages of the empire, and we 
do not believe we can change our ancient 
customs to obey a priest; still, to show how 
desirous we are of peace with the 


pope, we 
will conform to the decisions which thig as- | l 


sembly shall make.” 

Then Conrad, metropolitan of Mayence, 
rose and replied to the prince, “this is a 
rave affair, my lord, and it is not poesible 
ightly to resolve it. We will first write to 
the pontiff to exhort him to peace and to ren- 
der you justice.” All the fathers acceded to 
this proposal, and a synodical letter was ad- 
dressed to the holy father. 

In this writing, the bishops of Germany 
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exhibited their profound affliction at the dis 
cord which had broken out between the altar 
and the throne; they reproached the pontiff 
with the abuse which he made of his autho- 


rity in wishing to annihilate the imperial * 


power by depriving it of its privileges, and of 
encroaching daily upon its prerogatives. 

Notwithstanding the lively discontent which 
Urban exhibited at the letter of the prelates 
of Germany, he remained none the less firm 
in his resolve to excommunicate the emperor, 
and he cited him to appear at Verona to be 
judged and anathematised. This new step 
of the holy father was unsuccessful ; the in- 
habitants of. Verona, alarmed at the conse- 
quences which might result to them from the 
enmity of Frederick, drove the pope from 
their city, and obliged him to take refuge in 
Venice. In this city Urban regained all the 
advantages of his position ; he even formed a 
eague againet the emperor, and organised an 
army destined for the succour of the Holy Land. 
But at the very moment when he was com- 
mencing to embark his troops, he learned that 
the sultan Saladin, after having defeated the 
Christian army and made Guy of Lusignan pms 
oner on the dag of Tiberiade, had eeized the 
city of Jerusalem, and subjugated all the ahi 
dom. Urban was so chagrined that he fe 
sick and died three days afterwad, on the 
19th of October, 1187. 





GREGORY THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1187.] 


Election of Gregory—Consternation of Christians at the news of the conquest of Jerusalem— 
The pope negotiates a peace between the Genoese and the Pisans—His death. 


ALBERT, 8 cardinal priest of the order of 
St. Lawrence and chancellor of the Roman 


| re-establishing in Asia the authority of the 
: Holy See, and of weakening the Greek church, 


church, succeeded Urban the Third, bya can- acted most powerfully on the minds of these 


onical election. He was enthroned by the 


name of Gregory the Eighth, and consecrated | 


on the following Sunday. 

Beneventum was the country of the new pope, 
who, by the testimony of historians, was learn- 
ed, eloquent, and of pure and austere morals. 
Like his predecessor, he was much distressed 
by the capture of Jerusalem ; so that, as soon 
as he was seated on the pontifical throne, he 
sent his monks through all Christendom, to 
preach new crusades for the pu of re- 
animating the zeal of the faithful for the de- 
liverance of the Holy Land. By his orders, 
the missionaries promised plenary indulgences 
to those who should undertake the joumey to 
Palestine, or furnish money for the wants of 
the crusaders. 

With Gregory the Eighth, as with his pre- 
decessors, religion was not the only motive 
which determined him to aid the Christians 
of the East against the infidel. The hope of 


pes. Besides, this was the policy which 

d been steadily pursued at Rome since the 
reign of Gregory the Great. 

À contemporary author, Roger Hoveden, 
relates, that the conquest of Jerusalem pro 
duced so terrible an effect on all minds, that 
the Roman cardinals pledged themeelves 10 
writing to renounce their concubines, not 
to ride on horseback, and not to follow the 
chase as long as the Holy Land remained in 
the powerof the infidel. Several even engag 
to take the cross and to go at the head of the 
pilgrims into Syria. But, adds he, this increase 
of devotion only lasted a few days, and 
soon resumed their ordinary way of living. 

Gregory was diverted from his grief by 3 
difficult negotiation, which he undertook i0 
order to reconcile the Pisans and Genoese, 
two rival and very powerful cities, His 10- 
tention was to unite the forces of these twt 


republics, for the purpose of pushing the w2! 


! 
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in Palestine. Already had hisovertures been when, most fortunately for them, he was at- 
favourably listened to by the [-sans; he had | tacked by a violent fever which retarded the 
even decided them to E all their land and | disasters of a new crusade. He died after a 
sea forces to those of the crusaders; already | sickness of some days, on the 16th of Decum- 
had the Genoese sent embassadors to him to | ber, 1187, having filled the Holy See for two 
treat uf peace with the inhabitants of Pisa, | months. 


s 





CLEMENT THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1188.] 


Election of Clement— Treaty between the pope and the Romans—Clement pursues the plans of kis 
predecessors in regard to the Holy Land—Fanaticism of the Crotses of France, England, and 
Germany—Rules for the new crusade—Saladin’s dime—Termination of the Scottish schism— 
Privilege granted to the king of Scotland—Quarrel between the pope and the king of France— 
Death of Clement the T hird. 


Pavi, or Paulinus, cardinal bishop of Pales- ; after this he took the road to Rome, into 
trina, and a Roman by birth, was chosen to, which he made a triumphal entry. 
succeed Gregory the Eighth, by the name | As soon as the holy father had regulated 
of Clement the Third. The ceremony of his , the administration of the church, he sent the 
consecration took place at Pisa, some days cardinal Henry, bishop of Albano, with Wil- 
after the death of his predecessor. He was liam of Tyre, ın the capacity of legates to 
scarcely seated on the throne of St. Peter, France, to put an end to the quarrels between 
when his first care was to put an end to the kings Henry and Philip, and to determine 
quarrel between the people of Rome and the ' these two princes to unite their armies to 
Holy See. For this purpose, he sent deputies ' march to the conquest of Jerusalem. This 
to the senate and the prefect, to make arrange- | embassy was entirely successful. Henry and 
ments in regard to the city of Tusculum,' Philip were reconciled. They received the 
which was the chief cause of the discord, and | cross from the hands of the legates, and 
af which the popes claimed possession, to the, pledged themselves to go to Palestine. A 
prejudice of the city. His embassadors dis-| great number of the lords of beth nations 
played great skill in the negotiation; they following their example, took the cross. The 
showed to the Romans the loss they would | French adopted a red cross, the English a 


sustain if the popes were obliged to choose 
another city for their residence; they be- 
sought them not, themselves, to bring about : 
the destruction of the ancient capital of the 


| eChtistian world, by refusing to receive the | 


vontiff as their father, and unconditionally. ' 
The Romans did not fall into the snare which 
was laid for them, knowing too well that the 
presence of the pontiff produced discords | 
and disasters among them. They however 
replied, that, in order to obtain peace, they 
would receive Clement withia their walls, 

vided he would aid them to repair the 
osses suffered in their wars with the Holy 
See on account of Tusculum. 

The pontiff, finding it impossible to deceive 
the Romans, finally acceded to their just de- 
mands, and signed the treaty which was im- 
posed on him. 

All things being arranged on both sides, 
Clement made his dispositions to return to the 
portinical city. Before, however, removing 

rom Pisa, he did not lose sight of his project 
of a crusade ; he gecsrabled the citizens in 
the ce church, delivered a long exhortation 
to them to determine them to undertake the 
Journey to the Holy Land, and even gave the 
standard of St. Peter to Hubald, the metro- 
politan of that diocese, with the title of legate ; 





green one. 

Whilst the metropolitan of Tyre was fanati- 
cising the people of France, the other legate, 
Henry of Albano, had separated from his col- 
league, and had gone to Germany for the same 

urpose. Thus, on the very day on which 

ing Philip assembled his parliament at 
Paris to demand subsidies for the succour of 
Jerusalem, Frederick held a solemn diet at 
Mayence, in order to publish the crusade. 
The emperor took the cross with his son 
Frederick, the dyke of Suabia, ang sixty-eight 
of the most powerful lords of his empire. 
rendezvous for their departure was fixed at 
Ratisbon, on the day ‘of the festival of St. 
George, in the following year; but in order to 
prevent the disorders which the movements 
of such large bodies of troops produced, b 
the conjunction of all the vagabonds who fo 
low armies, under the name of sutlers, valets, 
and others, all who could not go to the ex- 

nse of three marks of silver were prohi- 

ited, under penalty of excommunication, from 
joining the crusaders. 

Henry of England levied in his kingdom an 
extraordinary impost of one tenth of the reve- 
nues and moveables of all his subjects, ex- 
cepting only arms, horses, the dress of the 
ofhoers, as well as the books, garments, and 


è 
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benefices of the clergy. This impost,.known 
by the name of Saladin’s dime, was collected 
in each parish by a monk, nominated by the 
bishop, and assisted by a sergeant of the 
king, and a templar or hospitaller. The king 
of England made, besides, different ordinances 
for the discipline of his army-—proscribing dice 
and other games of chance, interdicting to 
his knights furs of ermine, martin, and sable, 
acarlet clothing, and ornamented dresses. He 
also prohibited the officers from blaspheming, 
from having more than two kinds of meat 
served at*table, and from introducing women 
into the camp, with the exception of some old 
and homely sutlers. He authorised the cru- 
eaders who had before pledged their property, 
to exact from ‘heir creditors one year’s reve- 
nues, without this new debt bearing interest 
during the expedition ; finally, he permitted 
his subjects, even the ecclesiastics, to mort- 
gage their estates for three years, and re- 
served for those who died during the journe 
the right of disposing of the money whic 
they carried with them, in favour of their do- 
mestics, or for the aid of the Holy Land. 

Philip Augustus levied also the Saladin 
dime in his kingdom, and made ordinances 
similgr to those of king Henry. 

Whilst France, England, and Germany were 
thus preparing for a war in Palestine, the pope 
was engaged in extinguishing the schism which 

rated Scotland from the oy See. For 
this purpose he wrote to king William and 
the clergy of that kingdom: “We inform 
ou, my Jord, that Hugh not having presented 
imsel{ at the court of Rome, as he was or- 
dered by Urban the Third, we have declared 
him deprived of the bishopric of St. Andrew’s, 
and have suspended him from all ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, freeing his vassals from the oath 
of fidelity and obedience. We also order, in 
conformity with the holy canons, which pro- 
hibit churches from being left without pastors, 
that the chapter of St. Andrew shall imme- 
diately assemble to choose ‘a worthy priest; 
and we recommend to it bishop John, whose 
merit we know. We exhort you, our dear 
son, to give your aid to this prelate... .” 
William, after having taken cognizance of 
these letters, was reconciled to the bishop 
John; he surrendered to.him the see of Dun- 
keld, with its revenues, on conditior that he 
would renounce the diocese of St. Andrew in 
favour of Hugh. This determination of the 
king smoothed all difficulties; John was in- 
stalled in his bishopric, and Hagh went to 
Rome to be reinstated in his see. He received 
absolution from the pope, and died on his re- 
turn. 

William, desiring to guarantee his kingdam 
fur the future from the censures of English 
metropolitans, sent deputies to Italy, instruct- 
ed to negotiate with Clement for a bull which 
should declare the church of Scotland sub- 
ject to that of Rome, and independent of that 
of England. The brief rendered on this oc- 
casion terminated with the following clause : 
“From henceforth the church of Scotland 
shall be immediately freed from its depend- 
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ency on the Holy See, and no pope, or legate 
‘a latere? shall be permitted to lanch or 
publish, interdict or excommunication * 
this kingdom. No one, for the future, shali 
be able to exercise the functions of a legate, 
mnless he is a Scotchman, or taken from the 
body of the Roman church; and differences 
which shall break out in regard to benefices 
situated in Scotland, shall not be brought be- 
fore any foreign tribunal, except that of Rome, 
and by way of appeal , 

This dispute of the Scotch and English was 
scarcely settled, when a terrible war broke 
out between Henry the Second and ae on 
account of the sister of the latter, whom Rich- 
ard, the son of the king of England, wished 
to espouse in despite of his father. At first 
the young prince placed himself at the head 
of a body of French troops and made war on 
his father, who, fearing the ambition of his 
son, obstinately refused to consent to this mar- 
riage. Philip then, finding the war protracted, 
took arms on the side of Richard ; and the two 
people, French and English, murdered each 
other for a quarrel of their tyrants. As all 
the money of the Saladin dime was swallowed 
up in these interminable disputes, the holy 
father, fearful of seeing his hopes of the cru- 
sades vanish, sent a new legate, John of 
Anagni, who obtained an agreement from the 
princes to meet at Ferté Bernard, to confer 
upon a mode of terminating the war. 

In this interview, Philip exhibited an m- 
conceivable pride ; he imperiously demanded 
the accomplishment of the marriage arrested 
between his sister Alice and Richard, count 
of Poictiers; demanding, besides, that the 
prince should do homage to him for his estates, 
and that his brother John should assume the 
cross. Henry of England offered to espouse 
Alice to the younger of his sons: but Philip 
rejected this proposal with insolence, and con- 
ducted himself in outrageous language ; when 
the legate interposing between the two mo 
narchs, threatened Philip to excommumcle « 
him, and to place his kingdom under interdict, 
if he refused the conditions offered by the 
king of England. 

Philip then protested against the decree of 
the legate, maintaining that it did not peram 
to the Roman church to censure & kingdom, 
when the prince was repressing his rebellious 
vassals, and avenging the injuries done lus 
crown ; and soon the war recommenced more 
furiously than ever. Henry the Second hav- 
ing died at Chinon soon after, his son Ric 
succeeded him and restored peace to the tw0 
nations. à : 

The two kings were then able to accomplish 
the vow they had made to conquer the Ho'y 
Land ; they embarked together towards the 
end of the year 1190, and sailed for Syr% 
where Frederick Barbarossa had already 8- 
rived at the head of one hundred and fifty 
thousaod men. This unfortunate emperor wet 
drowned in crossing the river Salef, or Cydn0s. 
Henry the Sixth, his eon and successor, 1m- 
mediately quitted the army of the crusaders, 
and came to Italy, to receive the crown from 
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the hands of the pope, and to claim at the | his last sigh on the 28th of March, 1191.— 
same time the succession of William the Good, | This pontiff, gifted with great political skill, 
king of Sicily, who died without children. On | had re-established during his reign the supre- 
his route, he learned that Clement the Third, | macy of the altar over the throne and had paved 


attacked by a severe malady, had rendere 





the way for his successors to rule al] Europe. 





CELESTIN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH 
. POPE. 


[A. D. 


1191.] 


Election of Celestin — His consecration is deferred — Coronation of the emperor Henry the 
Stzth—Exhumation of the dead body of Tancred —Frightful punishment of Count Jourdain © 
~—Return of King Philip to France — Troubles tn England — Complaint against the may 
of ENB-The Normans refuse to receive — of the pope—The king of England 


prisoner by the duke of Austria—New crt 


e¢—Quarrel between the courts of Rome and 


France — Death of the emperor—Sordid avarice of the pope and cardinals— Philip, repudt- 


ates Ingerburge—Death of Celestin. 


Two days after the death of Clement, car- ' 
dinal Hyacinth was chosen sovereign pontiff. : 
He was a Roman by birth, and was eighty-five ` 
the papacy. He: 
was enthroned by the name of Celestin the ` 


years old when he reached 


Third; but, before being ordained, the sa- 
cred college decided that a treaty of peace 
should be preliminarily made-with Henry the 
Sixth, and that-he shonld oblige the prince to 
make a composition with the Romans, for the 
restitution of Tusculum. f 

Celestin having given his adhesion to this 
measpre, a deputation was sent to the king of 
Germany, to claim the restoration of Tuscu- 
lum and of the other fortresses near Rome, 
promising, that on this condition the po 
would crown Henry emperor of Italy. The 
ane co pone’ to this arrangement, and the 
embassadors returned with this reply: “ You 
perceive, holy father, that I occupy your es- 
tates with my army; I can ravage your farms, 
your vineyards, and your olive plantations ; 
‘do not then put off my consecration ; since, 
instead of injuring you, I pledge myself to 
do honour to your city, obey your holiness, 
and pay you a tribute.” 

Celestin replied to the king, that he accept- 

his proposals of alliance, and immediately 
made preparations to progeed to his ordination, 
fixing on Easter Monday for the consecration 
of the emperor and the empress Constance, his 
wife. The following was the ceremony :— 


with the imperial crown deposited at his feet ; 


Henry approached the apostolic chair, and . 


kneeled to receive the diadem; the pope, 
withont rising, placed it on the brows of the 


monarch ; he then knocked it off with his foot, | 


- wishing to figure by this action that the Holy 
See was the sole dispenser of thrones, and 
could at its pleasure make or unmake em- 
perors. Henry having bowed his head in sign 
of assent, the cardinals lifted up the crown 
sa pts it anew opon his head. 

us Wae accomplished the sacrilegious 


. Tancred, whom he re 


sus, he caused his hea 


‘mies on the shores of Syria. 


compact which united two implacable tyrants. 
Celestin sacrificing the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Tusculum to the interests of his ambition 
destroyed their city to its foundation, and 
drove away its citizens. Henry, on hie side 
abandoned himself to all the inspirations of 
his ferocious character. He passed over into 


' Apulia, to punish it for having named another 


as king 


of Sicily, to the pena of his pre- 
tende t 


rights; he caused the dead body of 
rded as an usurper, ta 
be exhumed, and following the example of 
the infamous pontiff Stephen towards Formo- 
to be cut off by the 
executioner! His revenge was not arrested by 
a sacrilege. The young William, the son of 
Tancred, was condemned to have his eyes 
burned out by a hot iron, and this unfortunate 
youth had his natural parts torn off in his pre- 
sence. Finally, this monster, this unchained 
tiger, wishing to stifle the spirit of rebellion 
by frightening his enemies, invented an atro- 
cious punishment, which, until his time, no 
tyrant had yet conceived. A Count Jourdain, 
one of the Norman counts, took up arms to 


. dispute with him a fief which belonged to his 


family; Henry having seized him by trea- 
chery, condemned him, in derision, to die upon 
a burning throne. The count was bound by 
chains on a bed of heated iron, and crowned 
with a diadem of burning silver, which was 


‘fastened on his head ! ! 
The holy father was seated on his throne, | 


Whilst the emperor Henry was ravaging 
Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily, the kings o 
France and England were leading their ar- 
These two 
rinces; who before the death of Henry the 
cond appeared to be united in an indigsolu- 
ble friendship, soon became implacable ene- 
mies. This division was caused on the part 
of Philip by his opposition to the massacre 
of the inhabitants of Messina, whom the Eng- 
lish army wished to put to the sword ; on the 
part of Richard by his refusal to ratify his en- 
gagement contracted with Alice of France, 
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aad by his marriage with Ber ja, the 
daughter of the king of Navarre. TENT 

On their arrival in the Holy Land, the princes 
no longer dissimulated the feelings of hatred 
which actuated them, and their discord took 
the character of open hostility. Philip had 
declared for the marquis of Montserrat, and 
had recognised him as king of Jerusalem, to 
ae ——— of Lusi — Richard — 

iately took the part of Lusignan, against the 
king of France, and Leopold, duke or marquis 
of Austria, who, in the absence of the emperor 
of Germany had remained in command of his 
troops, and had joined Philip to avenge him- 
self for an insult of the English monarch. 
These divisions soon disorganized the Chris- 
tian army, and caused them to lose sight of 
the objects of the crusade. 

Phillip, attacked by a sickness which caused 
his nails and hair to fall off, was forced to aban- 
don his troops and return to Europe. He em- 
barked for Otranto where he arrived on the 
10th of October, 1191; from thence he went 
to Rome, where he was received with honour 
by Pope Celestin, who released him from his 
vow, bestowing on him the emblems of a pil- 
grim, the palm branch and the cross. The 
prince then took leave of the holy father and 
continued his route to Paris, where he arrived 
daring the Christmas festivities. 

Soon after the departure of Philip, Duke 
Leopold followed his example, and returned 
toGermany. Richard alone remained in Syria, 
and performed prodigies of valour; but his 
courage was only of assistance to his glory, 
for his absence caused him even to lose the 
kingdom of England, rent by the factions of 
the earl of Morlay and of Geoffrey, metropoli- 
tan of York. These two lords, availing them- 
——— the absence n the king, formed a 

werful part inst William, bishop of El 
hanbellor of the Kinedom end legero of the 
Holy See, and, in this capacity, invested with 
the supreme power. -They constrained him 
to quit Great Britain and take refuge in Nor- 
mandy. His enemies even pushed their bold- 
ness £0 far as to send embassacors to the Holy 
See to complain of him, and to have their re- 
belhion sanctioned. Notwithstanding the ac- 
cusations brought against William, Celestin 
refused to condemn him; he drove his de- 
tractors from Rome and sent this reply to the 
English prelates : 

“King Richard being absent on the service 
of God, we are compelled to take his kingdom 
under our protection. Having been apprised 
that John, earl of Morlay, and some other 
distarbers have risen against his authority, and 
have even driven from England our venerable 
brother, William, bishop of Ely, we order you 
to assemble and excommunicate all the guilty, 
to the sound of the bells and with lighted can- 
dies; we also interdict divine service in all 
the estates of these criminals, until they shall 
come to Rome to mpor our pity.” 

An exprese was also 
Richard, to inform him of the troubles which 


were desolating his kingdom. The prince very first night of his — 


dastoned to conclude a truce of three years 
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with Saladin, and embarked on his retum 
to Europe. 
tempest in the Adriatie, and stranded on the 
shores of Venice. This misfortune, which re- 
tarded his arrival in his kingdom, determined 
him to take the laud route and traverse the 
provinces of the duke of Austria in the dis- 
guise of a trader. During his journey he was 

enounced by a priest and arrested by his 
enemy the duke, who kept him as a prisoner 
at Vienna, and then sent him to the emperor. 
Henry the Sixth. Richard finally obtain 
hig liberty by paying a ransom of one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks of silver, and con- 
tinued on his journey. But his brother, John 
Lackland, assisted by the king of France, had 
already seized on the crown of England, and 
Richard of the Lion Heart was obliged to re- 
conquer his states. 

During the following year, died the Sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, the celebrated Saladin, 
whose sword had been so redoubtable to the 
Christians. This illustrious conquertr left 
several sons, heirs of his power, but not of his 
courage and talents. His death revived the 
ambition of the Holy See. Celestin then con- 
ceived the hope of reconquering the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and caused a new crusade to be 
preached in France and Germany. Cardinal 
Gregory, the legate of the pope in Germany, 
convened a general diet at Worms, and = 
with so much eloquence in favour of the holy 
sepulchre, that a great number of prelates, 
lords, and magistrates determined to take the 
cross; the eraperor himself wished to com- 
mand the expedition in person, and would 
have done it Pe wise counsels had not diverted 
him from it. 

Some time after 
the chastisement due his crimes. 
pene by his wife Constance and a lord o! 

is court, the paramour of that princess. This 
tragical end excited no regret, so much hatre 
had this monster raised against himself by his 
cruelties and exactions. Celestin who had 
excommunicated him on account of the oh 
tivity of Richard, prohibited his dead body 
from being interred ; and only departed from 
his severity, on condition that his success 
should restore to the Holy See the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks of silver which 
the king of England had paid. He had even 
the audacity to demand for the coronation of 
the son of Henry a thousand marks of silver 
for each of his cardinals, and moreover com- 
pelled the empress Constance to swear upon 
the consecrated host, that the young prince 
was really of the blood of the emperor, and 
not the fruit of her adulteries. 

At this same period, Philip Augustus e 
poused Ingerburge, the daughter of Valdemar 
the First, and sister of Canute the Six 
king of Denmark. All writers of the time 
agree in describing this princess to have beet 
as beautiful as virtuous. According to Mezera 


Henry at length received 
if g! He de 


sent into the East to, she had a secret defect which rendered het 


unfit for marriage. Immediately, from the 


heen bis 


rated from her, and de 


Unfortunately he encountered a: 
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bishops a sentence of separation. The judg- | because, worn down by years and infirmities, 
ment was pronounced by the metropolitan of he thought of nothing but dying. Towards 
Rheims, the legate of the pepe, and by some | the festival of Christmas (1197) he assembled 
prelates who were moved to join in the di-| the cardinals, and besought them to choose 
vores, under a pretext of relationehip in the | John of St. Paul, a cardinal priest of the order 
sixth degree. This unfortunate princess was | of St. Prisque, in whose favour he offered te 
confined in ihe convent of Soissons, and her abdicate. But as all the cardinals coveted the 
husband left her in such destitution, that she | apostolical chair for themselves, they refused 
was reduced to cell her household vessels, | to acoede to the wishes of Celestin, under the 
and even her clothing for her subsistence. | pretext, that it was irregular, and contrary to 
The king of Denmark complained to the Holy | the canons, for a pontiff to lay down the tiara. 
See against his son-in-law, and obtained an | Some days afterwards, on the 8th of January, 
ennulment of the sentence of separation. Ce-| 1198, the holy father died at the age of nine 
lestin even ordered the king to take Inger-|ty-three years, having governed the church 
burge back again, and to treat her as Queen | for six years and nine months. 
of France: prohibiting him, under penalty of | During the twelfth century, we have seen 
excommunication, from contracting a new alli-| the popes arrogate to themselves the right of 
ance. Philip, without disquieting himself | disposing of the imperial crown, and deposing 
about the threats of the pontiff, married the | princes. It was from this time that the power 
daughter of the duke of Bohemia. of the Holy See could be regarded as really 
Notwithstanding this opposition to his or- j constituted ; and it chiefly 8wed its new influ» 
ders, Eelestin did not lanch an anathema/| ence to the organization of the college of car- 
inst’ the king, perhaps because he had | dinals, which found itself charged with the 
abandoned the cause of the princess—perhaps | election of the chiefs of the church. 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


INNOCENT THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 11984 


Reflections of the historian Mathew Paris on the church in the thirteenth century—Cardinal Lo- 
thaire chosen pope by the name of Innocent the Third—His history before his electton— 
Commencement of his Ponape ey between the pope and the queen of Sicily—Fnnocent 
preaches a new crusade—He places France under interdict—Pretenstons of the pope tn regard 
to the elections of emperors of the west—Innocent erects himself into an arbiter of peace and 
war between all powers— Foundation of the Latin emptre of Constantinople and temporary 
reunton of the Greek and Latin churches—Coronation of the king of Arragon—Coronation” 
of the emperor Otho—Massacre of the unfortunate Albigenses—St. Dominick orders the burn- 
tng of Beziers—The pope bestows England on the king of France—The king of England 
declares himself a vassal of the pope—Council of Lateran—Curious adventure of St. Francis 
y Assise—The English and French refuse to obey the pope—Death of Innocent the Third— 

eflections on his character. 


A monx of St. Alban’s named Mathew | provinces armed with Roman bulls, and with 
Paris, who wrote the cotemporancous history | effrontery adjudge to themselves all the reve- 
of the thirteenth century, thus speaks of the | nues granted by our ancestors for the subsist- 
church: “The little faith which still existed | enceof the poor and the exercise of hospitality. 
under the hast popes, and which was but a|Those who resist this dilapidation of the 
epark of the divine fire, was ex‘inguished | public money, or who refuse a part of their 
during this century—all belief is annihilated ; |demand to the envoys of the pope, are im- 
simony is no longer a crime ; usury is no lon- | mediately stricken with the thunders of ana- 
ger diagraceful, and greedy pricsts can devour | thema. 
without sin the substance of the peopleand| “Thus the pontiffe not only exercise an odis 
the lords. Evangelical charity has now taken | ous tyranny, which is still the more insup- 
Its fight towards the heavens; ecclesiastical | portable, as their agents, like true harpies 
liberty has disappeared, religion is dead, and | armed with iron talons, not only snatch even 
the holy city has become an infamous prosti- | the last rags which cover the faithful to main 
tute, whose shamelessness surpasses that of | tain the luxury of the court of Rome, but even 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Every country is | overthrow the traditions of the first ages of 
abandoned to the rapacity of monks in rags, | the church, and drive away from the domains 


ignorant and unlettered, who fall npon the | of St. Peter the citizens who directed them to 
Vor. I. 3H 39 
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replace them with wretches, called Roman 
farmers, who leave the work of the fields to 
pillage the inhabitants of the provinces, and 
who, in hopes of meriting the good graces of 
the holy father, send to Rome the spoils of the 
unfortunate. Thus do we deplore such scan- 
dals, and say, in the grief of our soul, that we 
would rather die than assist at this sight of 
horror and abomination.” oe 

As soon as the burial honours were rendered 
to pope Celestin the Third, the cardinals se- 
cretly assembled in a place called Septa Solis, 
in order to confer with more freedom upon 
the election of a new pontiff; they first assist- 
ed at the mass of the Holy Spirit ; they then 
saluted one another and gave to each the kiss 
of peace. After this, they proceeded to an 
election and named the tellers. On the first 
ballot, the votes were proclaimed, in a loud 
voice, and it was ascertained that a majority 
of the votes were fiven to the vardingl Lo- 
thaire who was but -thirty-seven years old. 
His age was discussed at length and, finally, 
they agreed to choose him chief of the church, 
and at the tenth ballot he had two thirds 
of the votes, and was proclaimed pope by 
the name of Innocent the Third. The elec- 
tion having been proclaimed, the clergy and 
people conducted him, with acclamations of 
praise, to the church of Constantine, and from 
thence to the palace of Lateran. 

Lothaire was the son of Trasimond, and, ac- 
cording to some authors, was descended from 
the courts of Segni. His childhopd was pass- 
ed in Anagni, his native city, and it was only 
when he had attained the age of sixteen that 
his mother, named Clarina, a noble Roman 
dame, conducted him to the holy city and en- 
trusted him to skilful masters to finieh his edu- 
cation. Having become a man, he went to Paris 
to hear the learned dissertations of the profes- 
eors of the University of that capital ; finally, 
he returned to Bologna to enter into orders. 
At Íength Lothaire was named canon of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Gregory the Eighth con- 
ferred on him the subdeaconate, and Clement 
the Third made him a cardinal deacon of the 
order of St. Sergius. As he was only a dea- 
con when he reached the papacy, they were 
obliged to defer his consecration, in order to 
confer on him the other ecclesiastical degrees. 

After his consecration, he received the oath 
of fidelity and liege homage from Peter, pre- 
fect of Rome, who bestowed on him a mantle 
as the investiture of his charge, a right which 
belonged to the emperor. This proud begin- 
ning was followed by a seriesof political acts 
which presaged his tuture plans for Italy. He 
visited, in person, the dutchy of Spoleto, Tus- 
cany, and the other provinces which were 
formerly dependent on the Holy See, in order 
to bring them back to his authority, affecting 
all the time not to be engaged in temporal 
affairs, and repeating, unceasingly, that sen- 
tence of scripture—“ Whoso toucheth pitch 
shall defile himself,’ he loudly declared him- 
self an enemy to the venality of offices, in 
order to render himself — and even 

the salary of the officers of his court, 
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rohibiting them from exacting any thing 
rom the faithful. He abolished the office 
of door-keeper of the chamber of the notaries, 
in order that the access to it should be free; 
and caused to be taken away from the palace 
»f the Lateran, as unworthy of pontifical ma- 
jesty, a counter, at which were sold, on 
account of the pope, vessels of plate, and 
where they trafficked in ornaments and false 
stones. He set in action the sittings of the 
public consistory, whose use was almost 
abolished. Three times a week he gave a 
solemn audience to all the faithful who had 
complaints to bring ; and in the judgments he 
pronounced as supreme arbiter, he had no 
regard to the quality of persons nor their for- 
tunes, but only to the justice of their claims. 
As he anie pae his reputation for im- 
partiality soon drew to his tribunal appeals in 
all important or celebrated cases; for it must 
be said, that this great ostentation of equity 
did not take its rise only in a love for justice, 
but flowed more particularly from an insati- 
able thirst for authority and despotism, as 
appeared in the case of Andreas, sou of Belas 
the Third, king of Hungary, who was obliged 
to go to the Holy Land under penalty of excom- 
munication, and the loss of the inheritance of 
his father. It was with the same arrogance 
that he demanded the restitution of the prisou- 
ers whom the emperor had made in the last 
war, and, in particular, that the metropolitan 
of Salerno should be set at liberty. His le- 
gates audaciously signified to the prince that 
they would grant him twenty-four hours to 
restore the captives, if he did not wish his 
whole kingdom to be placed under interdict; 
at the same time they sent to the prelates of 
Spires, Strasburg iod Worms different bulls, 
which ordered these bishops to aid the mea- 
sures of the Holy See, and to join themselves 
to the abbot of Sutri, and to St. Anastasios 
abbot of the order of Citeaux, who were com- 
missioned to foment the troubles in Germany. 
Thus Pope Innocent, faithful to the maxim 
of the church, that the hatred of the priest 
should be eternal and implacable, continued 
to pursue Barbarossa in the person of his 
grandeon Frederick, as his predecessors had 
done in the — of the emperor Henry. 
On the day of the death of that prince, the 
the young Frederick was hurled from his 
throne by two powerful factions—the one 
by Philip, his uncle and tutor, who had 
caused himself to be chosen king of the Bo- 
mans, the other by Otho, duke of Saxony, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed empe- 
ror, under the pretext that his competitor was 
incapacitated from possessing the crown be- 
cause he was excommunicated. Then Philip 
who was deeply interested in being absolv 
from the anathema pronounced against him, 
approached the holy father, and by means of 
money, obtained his absolution. The price 
of this felony, besides the payment of large 
sums, had been the promise of setting 8t 
liberty, without a ransom, the archbishop of 
Salerno and the prelates who were his fel- 
low prisoners. This done, the bishops of Sain 
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proceeded in his pontifical habit, with the 
ceremony of the coronation of Philip. 

Ten years of. civil war was the result to 
Germany of the astute oy of the court 
of Rome. The pope did not fail to profit by 
these deplorable divisions, to recover, by 
temporal and spiritual arms, Romagna, the 
Miarch of Ancona, the dutchy of Spoleto, and 
the patrimony of the countess Matilda. After 
this he despoiled the senate and prefects of 
Rome of al! their rights, and sought to render 
the pontifical see independent of the authority 
of the emperors. ` 

panog this year (1198) the empress Con- 
stance, the widow of Henry the Sixth, died 
at Palermo; appointing Innocent the Third 
regent of the kingdom of Sicily, and leaving 
him enormous sums to assure tim the reim- 
bursement, in advance, of all the expense 
he would be obliged to be at in defence of 
the estates of her son. This regency was so 
profitable to the holy father, that after: exer- 
cising it for one year, Innocent had not only 
repaired the losses of his treasury, but had 
been able to lay by enough money to under- 
take an active war against the neighbouring 
princes, for the purpose of re-establishing his 
authority over the old domains of the church. 

The pope, content with his actions in Italy, 
wished to perform the same beyond it. He 
published new crusades, and sent his legions 
of monks through all parts of Europe, to ex- 
cite the fanaticism of the nations. As usual, 
France was the first to range itself beneath 
the flag of Christ, notwithstanding the active 
opposition of king Philip, who was excom- 
municated. Thanks to the skill of Peter 
of Capua, the legate of the Holy See, the 
prince was constrained to obey the church 
and make peace with England, in order to 
send his best troops into the Holy Land. A 
part of his army went to Marseilles, and the 
rest to Venice, for the purpose of passing over 
into Syria more expeditiously ; 1t, however, 
turned out otherwise, on account of the failure 
of vessels and money. Fortunately, the doge 
of Venice consented to place the galleys of 
the republic at the service of the crusaders, 
provided they would aid him in chastising 
the pirates of the Adriatié, and would be- 
siege Zara, a maritime city belonging to the 
Venetians, but which had been conquered 
by the Hungarians. This arrangement was 

ed to; and without farther delay, the 
rench invested Zara and carried it by storm, 
without troubling themselves concerning the 
prohibition of the pope, who had taken it 
under his protection. This event did not 
make much noise, and the conquerors were 
excnsed on the payment of a sum of money 
to the court of Rome, to raise the excom- 
manication they had incurred by making war 
against a crusader. _ 

Innocent, whose only object was the ex- 
tension of his authority over foreigners, en- 
deavoured to enter into negotiations with the 
eastern empire ; but his exceseive pride caused 
him te repel all kinds of concessions ; furious, 
then, at not having been able to subject the 
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Greeks to his a he resolved to destroy them 
by inciting the Bulgarians to revolt, and de- 
taching from the empire a great part of Servia, 
which he gave to Voulk, the governor of that 
province. He had even commanded the French 
to march against Constantinople, when a new 
rupture took place between the courts of Rome 
and France, occasioned by the second marriage 
of Philip with Agnes of Meranie. The pope 
whose policy was hostile to this union, order 
his legate, Peter of Capua, to place the king- 
dom under interdict, until the prince had re- 
taken his first wife ingerbu rge, and made his 
submission to the Holy See. At the same 
time he wrote to all the French prelates, de- 
claring himself to be the sovereign dispenser 
of churches, and that they must observe and 
execute the sentence in the dioceses of their 
jurisdiction, under penalty of deposition, and 
the loss of their benefiges: The prelates of 
France, fearing the thunders of Rome, obeyed 
the orders of the holy father with such rigour, 
that all the churches were closed for eight 
months, and the dead remained unburied. 
Finally, as such a state of things could not 
continue ‘without serious injury to the royal 
authority, Philip solicited pardon, and the ex- 
communication was raised, on condition that 
he would take back his wife Ingerburge, be- 
fore the expiration of a delay, which was fixed 
at six months, six weeks, six days, and six 
hours. 

Germany continued exposed to the horrors 
of a civil war, in consequence of the divisions 
excited by the Holy See. The empire of the 
West had three emperors, the you ng Frederick, 
Philip of Suabia, and Otho of Saxony, who 
disputed for the imperial crown with arms. 
Innocent had at first declared for Philip; he 
then suffered himself to be gained over by 
the presents of Otho of Saxony, and recognised 
him as emperor, to the prejudice of the young 
king of Sicily, his pupil, alleging as a pre- 
text for such strange conduct, that Frederick 
would be too formidable to the Holy See, if 
he united on his head the crowns of Sicily 
and Germany, and that Philip of Suabia was 
unworthy of the crown, having invaded the 
patrimony of St. Peter with arms. 

The pore consequently wrote to Otho: “ By 
the authority which God has given us in the 
person of St. Peter, we declare you king, and 
we order the people to render you, in this ca- 
pacity, homage and obedience. We, however, 
shall expect you to subscribe to all our desires 
as a return for the imperial crown.” The 
ie charged with the publication of this 
bull came to Cologne, where he convened in 
an assembly all the partizans of Otho; in 
their presence he declared him emperor of 
Germany, and excommunicated al] who bore 
arms against’ him, and, in particular, Philip of 
Suabia and his partizans. 

The decree of the holy father was received 
by the people of Cologne with great demon- 
strations of joy; but it was not so in the 
northern provinces of Germany. A great num- 
ber of prelates and lords refused to confirm the 
election of Otho, and sent the following ener- 
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tine, and the price of so many sacrifices was 
the miserable conquest of Jerusalem. On 
one hand, dissolution of morals, incapacity of 
leaders, and a want of soldiery, left the Roly 
Land without defence. On the other, a horri- 
ble leprosy and continual sickness rendered 
Baldwin the Fourth incapable of defending 
his new subjects against the enterprises of the 
infidels. In this extremity, the prince deter- 
` mined to send a deputation into Italy to the 
pope, and to the Christian kings, to lay before 
them the misfortunes of the East. He chose 
as the chief of this embassy, the infamous 
Heraclius, the metropolitan of Jerusalem, the 
same who had been elevated to this important 
see, notwithstanding the active opposition of 
William, archbishop of Tyre. This latter 
wished to profit by the circumstance, to go 
himself to Rome, and to renew his accusa- 
tions before the pope, demanding the dep: si- 
tion of Heraclius. But the sacred college 
and the pope, alread, won by gold, refused 
even to hea? the illustrious metropolitan. He, 
indignant at such cowardice, threatened Lu- 
cius to proclaim through all the courts of 
Christendom the traffic which he was carrying 
on in ecclesiastical dignities. All was use- 
less; the rich presents of Heraclius caused 
the balance to declare in his favour, and he 
was solemnly recognised by the holy father. 

Besoldus thus speaks of the morals of He- 
raclius :—“ This patriarch became enamoured 
of the wife of a tavern-keeper named Pascha 
de Riveri, of the city of Napolis in Palestine, 
twelve league: from Jerusalem. He frequently 
inounted his horse and came to see his mis- 
tress, who accompanied him to the patri- 
archal palace ; after some days of debauchery, 
he sent her back laden with presents, in order 
that her journey might not be too displeasing 
toher husband. The latter, however, worn out 
by the Pos of his neighbours, became 
enraged at his wife, and threatened to put her 
to death, if she did not cease her intercourse 
with the patriarch. The beautiful tavern- 
keeper informed Heraclius of it, and the next 
day the husband was found dead in his bed. 
La Pascha then came to reside at Jerusalem 
in a rich palace, which she publicly inhabi- 
ted with the metropolitan. When her lover 
preached at the cathedral, she went there in 
the equipage of a queen, followed by a crowd 
of servants, more richly equipped than those 
of the princess Sybilla, the sister of the king; 
and if strangers asked her people what was 
the name of this lady they boldly replied, the 
patriarchess. 

Heraclius had several children whom he 
catried about with him publicly, to the temple 

*and the court. It is even related that one 
day, in full council, in presence of the king, 
the barons, and the generals, one of the ser- 
vants of La Pascha came to announce to him 
that she had been delivered of a boy. 

It was, however, in the name of this un- 
worthy priest, in the name of Amold, grand 
master of the Templars, and in that of Roger, 
grand master of the Hospitallers, that the 
metropolitan of Ravenna exposed to the coun- 


cil of Verona the sad state of the eatem 
church ; and besought Lucius to permit the 
Christians of the West to go to the succour of 
the Holy Land. The pope evinced very favour. 
able dispositions towards the embaseadors; 
unfortunately it was not so with the kings; 
they showed very little enthusiasm, and re- 
plied to the court of Rome, that the welfare 
of their kingdoms would prevent them from 
engaging in an enterprise so perilous and so 
long as a crusade in Palestine. In fact, 
almost all of them had wars to maintain, 
Frederick Barbarossa was e in re- 
establishing his authority over Italy; Wil- 
liam, king of Sicily, was repulsing the efforts 
at invasion of Andronicus Comnenus, emperor 
of Constantinople ; Philip the Second, king 
of France, was engaged in war with the great 
vassals of the crown ; Henry the Second, king 
of England, was also detained in his kingdom 
by the incessant revolts of his French pr 
vinces, which wished to detach themselves 
from his authority. 

Heraclius, seeing the bad success of his 
negotiations, wished to make a last effort, and 
went himself to Paris, where he was received 
with great distinction by the king and young 
lords of the French court. All testified to the 
patriarch their desire to go to Jerusalem ; but 
the wise — of the prelates and nobles 
assembled in council, and decided that the 
sovereign, who was not yet twenty years old, 
could not direct a crusade, and should remain 
in his kingdom. Philip then promised the 
eastern embassadors to cause the holy warto 
be preached in his kingdom, and to famish 
from his own purse the necessary sums for 
the equipment and support gf ghose who 
should take up arms. a : À 

After this first rebuff, the metropolitan wea! 
to England, persuaded that king Henry could 
not refuse to undertake the defence of hus 
relative, the king of Jerusalem, especially 2s 
he had to fulfil his promise made to the Holy 
See of going to the aid of the Holy Land, 
expiate the murder of Thomas Becket. 

n the arrival of the patriarch, Henry con- 
voked the lords and prelates of his kingdom 
in the city of London, to deliberate on the 
question of a crusade. The council decid 
unanimously that the king should not leave 
ħis kingdom, and must be content with pet- 
mitting his subjects to take the cross. Henry 
then rose and said to the patriarch: “Since 
our counsellors have decided that our presence 
is indispensable for the safety of our people, 
we will follow their decision, because, sbove 
all other things, a prince owes himself to 
nation; we, however, promise to give from 
our treasury fifty thousand marks o silver, 
succour our cousin, the king of Jerusalem. 

This new disappointment exasperated He- 
raclius. “ Prince,” he exclaimed, “ what mat 
ters your munificence to us? we have more 

Id than we want; and if we have come © 
ar, it was to seek for a man capable of making 
war on the infidel, and we hoped to find bim 
here. Since our anticipations have been de 
ceived by him who ought to reslise them 
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leam in your tarp, prince, that if you have 
seigned until this time with glory, it is be- 
cause the pope reserved you for his defence ; 
but, as you abandon his cause, know that he 
also will abandon you, and that — shall 
at length — your ingratitude and your 
crimes. Have you forgotten, perjured vassal, 
that you have violated the fidelity you owe to 
the king of France, your sovereign? Do you 
no longer remember, infamous prince, the as- 
— of the holy archbishop of Canter- 

ury ? 

At these bitter reproaches, made before all 
his court, Henry changed colour, and his 
countenance exhibited the expression of con- 
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centrated rage; but Heraclius, without a 
ring alarmed, continued: “Do not thi 
Pear the effects of the fury which I see on 
our face; strike me as you struck holy 
Thomas, and Jet my martyrdom teach the 
world that you are more cruel, and more im- 
pious than the Saracens.’’ Such was the dread 
which the priests of that period inspired, met 
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the king, unable longer to restrain i 
and not daring to avenge himself, quitted the 
assembi 


Pope — died at Verona, before the ro- 
turn of Herachus to Italy, on the 24th of Nc- 
vember, 1185, and was interred in the cathe- 
dral of that city. i 





URBAN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


1185.] E 


Election of Urban—The emperor Frederick decrees the title of Casar to his son—Quarrel be- 


tween { 
of the German bishops to the holy father— 
Sultan Saladin—-Death of the pope. 


Arter tho death of Lucius, the Milanese 
Hubert Crivelli, cardinal of St. Lawrence and 
metropolitan of Milan, was proclaimed pontiff 
by the sacred college by the name of Urban 
the Third. | 

Frederick Barbarossa, who thought to as- 


pope and the emperor—Complaints of Frederick Barbarossa against the pope— Letters 
r 


ban ts driven from Verona—Conquests of the 


‘soever founded, were but pretexts to justif: 


the conduct of the pope; the tme motive o 


| his opposition arose from a sentiment of oupi- 


dity. Urban coveted for the Holy See the in- 


| heritance of King William, who was childless 
{and appeared to be threatened by a speedy 


sure to himself rule over Italy, profited by | death. 


the moment of respite, which the death of the 
pope and the 
to marry his son Henry to Constance, the 

thomous daughter of King Roger and niece 


care of a new election gave him, , of the 


Hean was still in Lombardy, at the time 
eclaration of the holy father: he im- 
mediately retraced his steps, resolved to take 
vengeance on the court of Rome. He first 


of William the Second, who then reigned over ' attacked a bishop whom he met on his way, 
the states of Sicily. This marriage wascele-' and imperiously demanded from him, from 
brated at Milan, on the 27th of January, 1186, ' whom he had received his investiture ; on his 


and at the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
emperor had been crowned by the metropoli- 
tan of Vienne—Henry by the patriarch of 
Aquileia, and Constance by a German peee 
Frederick then solemnly declared his son 
— and yielded the imperial authority to 
im. 


But Urban, who in the interval had been 
chosen pope, immediately exhibited intentions 
hostile to the emperor, and refused to confirm 


the declaration of the sovereign and the mar-' 


nage of the you rince, under the pretext 
that this anión Gircatened to weaken the 
Roman church. He reproached Frederick 
with his usurpation of the property bequeath- 
ed by the countess Matilda to St. Peter; he 
accused him of robbing the heritages of 
bishops after their death, and of obliging their 
successors to live by extortion ; and he finally 
threatened him with excommunication if he 
did not restore to the monasteries of men and 
women the wealth of which he had deprived 
them by falsely accusing them of employing 
t indebauchery. All these imputations, how- 


‘excited against him and or 


;Teply that he had been ordained by Urban, 
| because he possessed neither regalia, offices, 


nor a royal court, the young prince became 

ered him to be 
beaten by his people. He treated still more 
cruelly a legde who was carrying considera- 
ble sums to Rome; he seized the money by 
force, and in order to punish the ecclesiastic 
for the resistance he made, ordered his nose 
to be cut off. 

Urban immediately cited the emperor and 

his son to Rome to be judged by a council, 
threatening them with a terrible excommuni- 
cation if they refused to obey his orders. The 
, two princes not only treated the threats of 
Urban with contempt, but even redoubled their 
severity towards the 
the side of the pontiff ; they blocked up the 
passages of the Alps and the neighbouring 
countries, to prevent ecclesiastics from pass- 
ing from Italy into Germany, and to arrest 
the Germans who wished to go to the court 
of Rome: they then convened all the prelatos 
and lords of the kingdox +¢ Geilenbusen. 


relates who sustained © 
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Frederick opened the sitting by the follow- 
ing speech: “Lords and bishops, you know 
in what manner we have been attacked by 
the Holy See, without having failed in the 
respect and obedience we had promised it. 
The ambitious pontiff however, who now 
— the charch, wishes to ruin the privi- 
eges of our empire in order to snatch the 
crown with more ease from the brows of our 
successors. He maintains, that no layman, 
whatever be his dignity, should take the tithes 
which the people pay to those who serve the 
altar; that it is unjust that kings should claim 
the right of advowson over lands or vassals 
of the church, and that prelates alone should 
freely enjoy them. All these exactions are 
contrary to the usages of the empire, and we 
do not believe we can change our ancient 
customs to obey a priest; still, to show how 
desirous we are of peace with the pope, we 
will conform to the decisions which this as- 
sembly shall make.” 

Then Conrad, metropolitan of Mayence, 
rose and replied to the prince, “this is a 
Bravo affair, my lord, and it is not poesible 
ightly to resolve it. We will first write to 
the pontiff to exhort him to peace and to ren- 
der you justice.” Al! the fathers acceded to 
this proposal, and a synodical letter was ad- 
dressed to the holy father. 

In this writing, the bishops of Germany 
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exhibited their profound affliction at the dis 
cord which had broken out between the alta 
and the throne; they reproached the pontiff 
with the abuse which he made of his autho- 
rity in wishing to annihilate the imperial 
power by depriving it of its privileges, and of 
encroaching daily upon its prerogatives. 

Notwithstanding the lively discontent which 
Urban exhibited at the letter of the prelates 
of Germany, he remained none the less fim 
in his resolve to excommunicate the empetor, 
and he cited him to appear at Verona to be 
judged and anathematised. This new siep 
of the holy father was unsuccessful ; the in- 
habitants of. Verona, alarmed at the conse- 
quences which might result to them from the 
enmity of Fredenck, drove the pope irom 
their city, and obliged him to take refuge in 
Venice. In this city Urban regained all the 
advantages of his position ; he even formed a 
league against the emperor, and organised an 
army destined for the succour of the Holy Land. 
But at the very moment when he was com- 
mencing to embark his troops, he learned that 
the saltan Saladin, after having defeated the 
Christian army and made Guy of Lusignanpns 
oner on the day of Tiberiade, had seized the 
city of Jerusalem, and subjugated all the king- 
dom. Urban was so chagrined that he [ell 
sick and died three days afterwad, on the 
19th of October, 1187. 


GREGORY THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1187.] 


Election of Gregory—Consternation of Christians at the news of the conquest of Jerusalem— 
The pope negotiates a peace between the Genoese and the Pisans—His death. 


ALBERT, a cardinal priest of the order of | 
&. Lawrence and chancellor of the Roman 7 


church, succeeded Urban the Third, by a can- 
onical election. He was enthroned by the 
name of Gregory the Eighth, and consecrated 
on the following Sunday. 

Beneventum wasthe country of the new pope, 
who, by the testimony of historians, was learn- 
ed, eloquent, and of pure and austere morals. 
Like his predecessor, he was much distressed 
by the captare of Jerusalem ; so that, as soon 
as he was seated on the pontifical throne, he 
pent his monks through all Christendom, to 
preach new crusades for the purpose of re- 
animating the zeal of the faithful for the de- 
liverance of the Holy Land. By his orders, 
the missionaries promised plenary indulgences 
to those who should undertake the journey to 
Palestine, or furnish money for the wants of 
the crusaders. 

With Gregory the Eighth, as with his pre- 


decessors, religion was not the only motive 
which determined him to aid the Christians 


- of the East against the infidel. The hope of 


re-establishing in Asia the authority of the 
Holy See, and of weakening the Greek church, 
acted most powerfully on the minds of these 
pores. Besides, this was the policy which 

ad been steadily pursued at Rome since the 
reign of Gregory the Great. 

A contemporary author, Roger Hoveden, 
relates, that the conquest of Jerusalem pro 
duced so terrible an effect on all minds, that 
the Roman cardinals pledged themeelves 1n 
writing to renounce their concubines, not 
to ride on horseback, and not to follow the 
chase as long as the Holy Land remained in 
the power of the infidel. Several even engag 
to take the cross and to go at the head of the 
pilgrims into Syria. But, adds he, this increas 
of devotion only lasted a few days, and 
soon resumed their ordinary way of living. 

Gregory was diverted from his grief by § 
difficult negotiation, which he undertook 13 
order to reconcile the Pisans and Genoese, 
two rival and very powerful cities, His 1- 
tention was to unite the forces of these 
republics, for the purpose of pushing the wa! 
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in Palestine. Already had hisovertures been , when, most fortunately for them, he was at- 
favourably listened to by the (sans; he had tacked by a violent fever which retarded the 
even decided them to join all their {and and | disasters of a new crusade. He died after a 
sea forces to those of the crusaders; already | sickness of some days, on the 16th of Decum- 
had the Genoese sent embassadors to him to| ber, 1187, having filled the Holy See for two 
ueat of peace with the inhabitants of Pisa, | months. 


e 





CLEMENT THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1188.] 


Election of Clement—Treaty between the and the Romans—Clement pursues the plans of his 
predecessors tn regard to the Holy Land—Fanaticism of the Croises of France, — and 
Germany— Rules for the new crusade—Saladin’s dime— Termination of the Scottish schism— 
Privilege granted to the king of Scotland—Quarrel between the pope and the king of France— 
Death of Clement the Third 


Pavt, or Paulinus, cardinal bishop of Pales- ' after this he took the road to Rome, into 
trina, and a Roman by birth, was choeen to, which he made a triumphal entry. 
succeed Gregory the Eighth, by the name! As soon as the holy father had regulated 
of Clement the Third. The ceremony of his, the administration of the church, he sent the 
consecration took place at Pisa, some days cardinal Henry, bishop of Albano, with Wil- 
after the death of his predecessor. He was liam of Tyre, in the capacity of legates to 
warccly seated on the throne of St. Peter, France, to put an end to the quarrels between 
when his first care was to put an end to the kings Henry and Philip, and to determine 
quarrel between the people of Rome and the these two princes to unite their armies to 
Holy See. For this purpose, he sent deputies march to the conquest of Jerusalem. This 
to the senate and the prefect, to make arrange- ' embassy was entirely successful. Henry and 
ments in regard to the city of Tusculum, Philip were reconciled. They received the 
which was the chief cause of the discord, and cross from the hands of the legates, and 
of which the popes claimed possession, to the, pledged themselves to go to Palestine. A 
prejudice of the city. His embassadors dis- | great number of the lords of beth nations 
played great skill in the negotiation; they | following their example, took the cross. The 
showed to the Romans the loss they would, French adopted a red cross, the English a 
sustain uf the popes were obliged to choose | green one. 
another city for their residence; they be-; Whilst the metropolitan of Tyre was fanati- 
sought them not, themselves, to bring about cising the people of France, the other legate, 
the destruction of the ancient capital of the Henry of Albano, had separated from his col- 
„Christan world, by refusing to receive the league, and had gone to Germany for the same 
2ontiff as their father, and unconditionally.’ purpose. Thus, on the very day on which 
e Romans did not fall into the snare which King Philip assembled his parliament at 
was laid for them, knowing too well that the Paris to demand subsidies for the succour of 
presence of the pontiff produced discords' Jerusalem, Frederick held a solemn diet at 
and disasters among them. They however| Mayence, in order to publish the crusade. 
replied, that, ia order to obtain peace, they | The emperor took the cross with his son 
Would receive Clement within their walls, | Frederick, the dyke of Suabia, ang sixty-eight 
povided he would aid them to repair the 'of the most powerful lords of his empire. The 
osses suffered in their wars with the Holy rendezvous for their departure was fixed at 
Se on account of Tusculum. , Ratisbon, on the day ‘of the festival of St. 
The pontiff, finding it impossible to deceive | George, in the following year; but in order to 
the Romans, finally acceded to their just de- | prevent the disorders which the movements 
mands, and signed the treaty which was im-| of such large bodies of troops produced, b 
on him. the conjunction of all the vagabonds who fo 
All things being arranged on both sides, | low armies, undey the name of sutlers, valets, 
Cement made his dispositions to return to the | and others, all who could not go to the ex- 
pontifical city. Before, however, removing | pense of three marks of silver were prohi- 
lrom Pisa, he did not lose sight of his project | bited, under penalty of excommunication, from 
of a crusade; he sascribled the citizens in | joining the crusaders. 
the reat church, delivered a long exhortation] Henry of England levied in his kingdom an 
to them to determine them to undertake the | extraordinary impost of one tenth of the reve- 
journey to the Holy Land, and even gave the|nues and moveables of all his subjects, ex- 
standard of St. Peter to Hubald, the metro- cepting only arms, horses, the dress of the 
politan of that diocese, with the title of legate ;| officers, as well as the books, garments, a 
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benefices of the clergy. This impost,-known 
by the name of Saladın’s dime, was collected 
in each parish by a monk, nominated by the 
bishop, and assısted by a sergeant of the 
king, and a templar or hospitaller. The king 
of England made, besides, different ordinances 
for the discipline of his army—proscribing dice 
and other games of chance, interdicting to 
his knights furs of ermine, martin, and sable, 
scarlet clothing, and ornamented dresses. He 
also prohibited the officers from blaspheming, 
from having more thantwo kinds of meat 
served at*table, and from introducing women 
into the camp, with the exception of some old 
and homely sutlers. He authorised the cru- 
eaders who had before pledged their property, 
to exact from ‘heir creditors one year’s reve- 
nues, without this new debt bearing interest 
during the expedition ; finally, he permitted 
his subjects, even the ecclesiastics, to mort- 
gage their estates for three years, and re- 
served for those who died during the journe 
the right of disposing of the money whic 
they carried with them, in favour of their do- 
mestics, or for the aid of the Holy Land. 

Philip Augustus levied also the Saladin 
dime in his kingdom, and made ordinances 
similgr to those of king Henry. 

Whilst France, England, and Germany were 
thus preparing for a war in Palestine, the pope 
was engaged in extinguishing the schism which 

rated Scotland from the Holy See. For 
this purpose he wrote to king William and 
the clergy of that kingdom: “We inform 

u, my lord, that Hugh not having presented 

imself at the court of Rome, as he was or- 
dered by Urban the Third, we have declared 
him deprived of the bishopric of St. Andrew’s, 
and have suspended him from all ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, freeing bis vassals from the oath 
of fidelity and obedience. We also order, in 
conformity with the holy canons, which pro- 
hibit churches from being left without pastors, 
that the chapter of St. Andrew shall imme- 
diately assemble to choose ‘a worthy priest; 
and we recommend to it bishop John, whose 
merit we know. We exhort you, our dear 
son, to give your aid to this prelate... .” 
William, after having taken cognizance of 
these letters, was reconciled to the bishop 
John; he surrendered to him the see of Dun- 
keld, with its revenues, on conditior that he 
would renounce the diocese of St. Andrew in 
favour of Hugh. This determination of the 
king smoothed all difficulties; John was in- 
stalled in his bishopric, and Hagh went to 
Rome to be reinstated in his see. He received 
absolution from the pope, and died on hbis re- 
turn. 

William, desiring to guarantee his kingdam 
fur the future from the censures of English 
metropolitans, sent deputies to Italy, instruct- 
ed to negotiate with Clement for a bull which 
should declare the church of Scotland sub- 
ject to that of Rome, and independent of that 
of England. The brief rendered on this oc- 
casion terminated with the following clause: 
“From henceforth the church of Scotland 
sùall be immediately freed from its depend- 
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ency on the Holy See, and no or legate 
ta ‘atere, shall be ermined r lanch or 
publish, interdict or excommunication upor. 
this kingdom. No one, for the future, 
be able to exercise the functions of a legate, 
unless he is a Scotchman, or taken from the 
body of the Roman church; and differences 
which shall break out in regard to benefices 
situated in Scotland, shall not be brought be- 
fore any foreign tribunal, except that of Rome, 
and by way of p 

This dispute of the Scotch and English was 
scarcely settled, when a terrible war broke 
out between Henry the Second and Philip, on 
account of the sister of the latter, whom Rich- 
ard, the son of the king of England, wished 
to espouse in despite of his father. At first 
the young prince placed himself at the head 
of a body of French troops and made war on 
his father, who, fearing the ambition of his 
son, obstinately refused to consent to this mar- 
riage. Philip then, finding the war protracted, 
took arms on the side of Richard ; and the two 
people, French and English, murdered each 
other fora quarrel of their tyrants. As all 
the money of the Saladin dime was swallowed 
up in these interminable disputes, the holy 
father, fearful of seeing his hopes of the cru- 
sades vanish, sent a new legate, John of 
Anagni, who obtained an agreement from the 
princes to meet at Ferté Bernard, to confer 
upon a mode of terminating the war, 

In this interview, Philip exhibited an in- 
conceivable pride; he imperiously demanded 
the accomplishment of the marriage arrested 
between his sister Alice and Richard, count 
of Poictiers; demanding, besides, that the 
prince should do homage to him for his estates, 
and that his. brother John should assume the 
cross. Henry of England offered to espouse 
Alice to the younger of his sons: but Philip 
rejected this proposal with insolence, and con- 
ducted himself in outrageous language ; when 


the legate interposing between the two mo- — 
narchs, threatened Philip to excommunicate - 


him, and to place his kingdom under interdict, 
if he refused the conditions offered by the 
king of England. 

Philip then protested against the decree of 
the legate, maintaining that it did not pertain 
to the Roman church to censure a kingdom, 
when the prince was repressing his rebellious 
vassals, and avenging the injuries done lus 
crown ; and soon the war recommenced more 
furiously than ever. Henry the Second hav- 
ing died at Chinon soon after, his son Richard 
succeeded him and restored peace to the two 
nations, i i 

The two kings were then able to accomplish 
the vow they had made to conquer the Holy 
Land ; they embarked together towards the 
end of the year 1190, and sailed for Syra, 
where Frederick Barbarossa had already ar- 
rived at the head of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. This unfortunate emperor wes 
drowned in crossing the river Salef, or Cydnus. 
Henry the Sixth, his son and successor, 1m- 
mediately quitted the army of the erusaders, 
and came to Italy, to receive the crown from 
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the hands of the pope, and to claim at the /his last sigh on the 28th of March, 1191.— 


same time the succession of William the Good, | This pontiff, 


gifted with great political skill, 


king of Sicily, who died without children. On | had re-established during his reign the supre- 
his route, he learned that Clement the Third, | macy of the altar over the throne and had paved 


attacked by a severe malady, had rendere 





the way for his successors to rule all Europe. 





CELESTIN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH 


8 


[A. D. 


POPE. 


1191.] 


Election of Celestin — His consecration is deferred — Coronation of the emperor Henry the 
Sitth—Ezhumation of the dead body of Tancred —Frightful punishment of Count Jourdain | 
—Return of King Philip to France — Troubles in England — Complaint against the bi 


of EN®-The Normans refuse to receive the le 


the duke of Austria—New c 


Peace — Death 


ates Ingerburge—Death of Celestin. 


Two days after the death of Clement, car- ' 
dinal Hyacinth was chosen sovereign pontiff. : 
He was a Roman by birth, and was eighty-five ` 
years old when he reached the papacy. He 
was enthroned by the name of Celestin the 
Third; but, before being ordained, the sa- | 
cred college decided that a treaty of peace 
should be preliminarily made-with Henry the | 
Sixth, and that he should oblige the prince to 
make a composition with the Romans, for the 
restitution of Tusculum. 

Celestin having given his adhesion to this 
measnre, a deputation was sent to the king of 
Germany, to claim the restoration of Tuscu- 
lam and of the other fortresses near Rome, 
Promimng, that on this condition the pope 
would crown Henry emperor of Italy. The 
ees to this arrangement, and the 
embaseadors returned with this reply: ‘ You 
et father, that I occupy your es- 
tates with my army; I can ravage your fayme, 
your vineyards, and your olive plantations; 
do not then put off my consecration ; since, 
instead of injuring you, I pledge myself to 
Jo honour to your city, obey your holiness, 
and pay you a tribute.” 

Celestin replied to the king, that he accept- 
ed his proposals of alliance, and immediately 
made preparations to propeed to his ordination, 
fixing on Easter Monday for the consecration 
of the emperor and the empress Constance, his 
wife. The following was the ceremony :— : 
The holy father was seated on his throne, | 
spas the imperial crown deposited at his feet ; 

my approached the apostolic chair, and 
kneeled to receive the diadem; the pope, 

Withont rising, placed it on the brows of the 
monarch ; he then knocked it off with his foot, ` 
wishing to figure by this action that the Holy 

was the sole dispenser of thrones, and 
could at its pleasure make or unmake em- 
ae Henry having bowed his head in sign 
jan the cardinals lifted up the crown 
ees it anew upon his head. 


s ' 
' 


es of the pope—The king of England 
e¢—Quarrel between the courts of Romi and 


of the emperor—Sordid avarice of the pope and cardinals—Philip, repudt- 


compact which united two implacable tyrants. 
Celestin sacrificing the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Tusculum to the interests of his ambition 
destroyed their city to its foundation, and 
drove away its citizens. Henry, on hie side 
abandoned himself to all the inspirations of 
his ferocious character. He passed over into 
Apulia, to punish it for having named another 
as king of Sicily, to the prepuce of his pre- 
tended rights; he cause the dead body of 
Tancred, whom he regarded as an usurper, te 
be exhumed, and following the example of 
the infamous ponu Stephen towards Formo- 
sus, he caused his head to be cut off by the 
executioner! His revenge was not arrested b 

a sacrilege. The young William, the son o 

Tancred, was condemned to have his eyes | 
burned out by a hot iron, and thie unfortunate 
youth had his natural parte torn off in his pre- 
sence. Finally, this monster, this unchained 
tiger, wishing to stifle the spirit of rebellion 
by frightening his enemies, invented an atro- 
cious punishment, which, until his time, no 
tyrant had yet conceived. A Count Jourdain, 
one of the Norman counts, took up arms to 


. dispute with him a fief which belonged to his 


family; Henry having seized him. by trea- 
chery, condemned him, in derision, to dieu 
a burning throne. The count was bound b 


,chains on a bed of heated iron, and crow 
with a diadem of burning silver, which was 


fastened on his head ! ! ; 
Whilst the emperor Henry was ravag 
Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily, the kings o 
France and England were leading their ar- 
mies on the shores of Syria. These two 
rinces; who before the death of Henry the 
cond appeared to be nnited in an indiesolu- 
ble friendchip, soon became implacable ene- 
mies. This division was caused on the part 
of Philip by his opposition to the massacre 
of the inhabitants of Messina, whom the Eng- 
lish army wished to put to the sword ; on the 
part of Richard by his refusal to ratify his en- 


was accomplished the sacrilegious | gagement contracted with Alice of France, 


4 
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and by his marriage with Berengaria, the 
dasbor of the king of Navarre. Spc 

On their arrival in the Holy Land, the princes 
ao longer dissimulated the feelings of hatred 
which actuated them, and their discord took 
the character of open hostility. Philip had 
declared for the marquis of Monteerrat, and 
had recognised him as king of Jerusalem, to 
ae ra of Lusignan. Richard imme- 

iately took the part of Lusignan, against the 
king of France, and Leopold, duke or marquis 
of Austria, who, in the abeence of the emperor 
of Germany had remained in command of his 
troops, and had joined Philip to avenge him- 
self for an insult of the English monarch. 
These divisions soon disorganized the Chris- 
tian army, and caused them to lose sight of 
the objects of the crusade. 

Phillip, attacked by a sickness which caused 
his nails and hair to fall off, was forced to aban- 
don his troops and return to Europe. He em- 
barked for Otranto where he arrived on the 
10th of October, 1191; from thence he went 
to Rome, where he was received with honour 
by Pope Celestin, who released him from his 
vow, bestowing on him the emblems of a pil- 
grim, the palm branch and the cross. The 
prince then took leave of the holy father and 
continued his route to Paris, where he arrived 
during the Christmas festivities. 

Soon after the departure of Philip, Duke 
Leopold followed his example, and returned 
to Germany. Richard alone remained in Syria, 
and performed prodigies of valour; but his 
courage was only of assistance to his glory, 
for his absence caused him even to lose the 
kingdom of England, rent by the factions of 
the earl of Morlay and of Geoffrey, metropoli- 
tan of York. These two lords, availing them- 
selves of the absence of the king, formed a 
powerful party against William, bishop of Ely, 
chancellor of the kingdom and legate of the 
Holy See, and, in this capacity, invested with 
the supreme power. They constrained him 
to quit Great Britain and take refuge in Nor- 
mandy. His enemies even pushed their bold- 
ness so far as to send embassadors to the Holy 
See to complain of him, and to have their re- 
beltion sanctioned. Notwithstanding the ac- 
cusutions brought against William, Celestin 
refused to condemn him; he drove his de- 
tractors from Rome and sent this reply to the 
English prelates : 

t King Richard being absent on the service 
of God, we are compelled to take his kingdom 
under our protection. Having been apprised 
that John, earl of Morlay, and some other 
distarbers have risen against his authority, and 
have even driven from England our venerable 
brother, William, bishop of Ely, we order you 
to assemble and excommunicate all the guilty, 
to the sound of the bells and with lighted can- 
dles; we also interdict divine service in all 
the estates of these criminals, until they shall 
come to Rome to — our pity.” 

An expresa was also sent into the East to 
Richard, to inform him of the troubles which 
were desolating his kingdom. The prince 
hastened to conclude a truce of three years 
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with Saladin, and embarked on bis retom 


to Europe. Unfortunately he encountered a’ 


tempest in the Adriatie, and at on the 
shores of Venice. This misfortune, which re- 
tarded his arrival in his kingdom, determined 
him to take the land route and traverse the 
provinces of the duke of Austria in the dis 

ise of a trader. During his journey he was 
danoaiced by a priest and arrested by his 
enemy the duke, who kept him as a prisoner 
at Vienna, and then sent him to the emperor 
Henry the Sixth. Richard finally obtain 
his liberty by paying a ransom of one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks of silver, and con- 
tinued on his journey. But his brother, Jobn 
Lackland, assisted by the king of France, had 
already seized on the crown of England, and 
Richard of the Lion Heart was obliged to re- 
conquer his states. 

During the following year, died the Sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, the celebrated Saladin, 
whose sword had been so redoubtable to the 
Christians. This illustrious conquerer left 
several sons, heirs of his power, but not of his 
courage and talents. His death revived the 
ambition of the Holy See. Celestin then con- 
ceived the hope of reconquering the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and caused a new crusade to be 
preached in France and Germany. Cardinal 
Gregory, the legate of the pope in Germany, 
convened a general diet at Worms, and spoke 
with so much eloquence in favour of the holy 
sepulchre, that a great number of prelates, 
lords, and magistrates determined to take the 
cross; the er:peror himself wished to com- 
mand the expedition in person, and would 
have done it if wise counsels had not diverted 
him from it. 

Some time after, Henry at length received 
the chastisement due his crimes. He dor 

isoned by his wife Constance and a lord o 

is court, the paramour of that princess. This 
tragical end excited no regret, so much batre: 
had this monster raised against himself by his 
cruelties and exactions. Celestin who bad 
excommunicated him on account of the ca 
tivity of Richard, prohibited his dead body 
from being interred; and only departed from 
his severity, on condition that his successo 
should restore to the Holy See the one hen- 
dred and fifty thousand marks of silver which 
the king of England had paid. He had even 
the audacity to demand for the coronation of 
the son of Henry a thousand marks of silver 
for each of his cardinals, and moreover com- 
pelled the empress Constance to swear upon 
the consecrated host, that the young prince 
was really of the blood of the emperor, 
not the fruit of her adulteries. 

At this same period, Philip Angustus & 
poused Ingerburge, the daughter of Valdemar 
the First, and sister of Canute the Six 
king of Denmark. All writers of the time 
agree in describing this princess to have been 
as beautiful as virtuous. According to Mezers), 
she had a secret defect which rendered het 
unfit for marriage. Immediately from. the 
very first night of = i hil 

an 


ma ilip 
rated from her, demanded from 


Marin 
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bishops a sentence of separation. The judg- 
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because, worn down by years and infirmities, 


ment was pronounced by the metropolitan of | he thought of nothing but dying. Towards 
Rheims, the legate of the pope, and by some | the festival of Christmas (1197) he assembled 


prelates who were mov 
vorce, under a pretext of relationehip in the 
sixth degree. This unfortunate princess was 
confined in ihe convent of Soissons, and her 
husband left her in such destitution, that she 
was reduced to sell her household vessels, 
and even her clothing for her subsistence. 
The king of Denmark complained to the Holy 
See against his son-in-law, and obtained an 
annulment of the sentence of separation. Ce- 
lestin even ordered the king to take Inger- 
burge back agaiun, and to treat her as Queen 
of France : prohibiting him, under penalty of 
excommunication, from contracting a new alli- 
ance. Philip, without disquieting himself 
about the threats of the pontiff, married the 
daughter of the duke of Bohemia. 
Notwithstanding this opposition to his or- 
ders, Ẹelestin did not lanch an anathema 
— the king, perhaps because he had 
abandoned the cause of the princess—perhaps 
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to join in the di-|the cardinals, and besought them to choose. 


John of St. Paul, a cardinal priest of the order 
of St. Prisque, in whose favour he offered te 
abdicate. But as all the cardinals coveted the 
apostolical chair for themselves, they refused 
to acoede to the wishes of Celestin, under the 
pretext, that it was irregular, and contrary to 
the canons, for a pontiff to lay down the tiara. 
Some days afterwards, on the 8th of January, 
1198, the holy father died at the age of nine» 
ty-three years, having governed the church 
for six years and nine months. 

During the twelfth century, we have seen 
the popes arrogate to themselves the right of 
disposing of the imperial crown, and deposing 
princes. It was from this time that the power 
of the Holy See could be regarded as really 
constituted ; and it chiefly 8wed its new influ- 
ence to the organization of the college of car- 
dinals, which found itself charged with the 
election of the chiefs of the church. 


r e g 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


INNOCENT THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FIRST POPE. ' 
[A. D. 11984 


Reflections of the historian Mathew Paris on the church in the thirteenth century—Cardinal Lo- 
thaire chosen pope by the name of Innocent the Third—His history before his elechon— 


Commencement of his pontificate—Treaty between the 


and the queen of Sicily—Innocent 


preaches a new crusade—He places France under interdict—Pretensions of the pope in regard 
to the elections of emperors of the west—Innocent erects himself into an arbiter of peace and 


war between all powers—Foundation of the Latin empire of Constantinople and temporary 
geunton of the Greek and Latin churches—Coronation of the king of Arragon—Coronation 


° 


of the emperor Otho—Massacre of the unfortunate Albigenses—St. Dominick orders the burn- 
ing of Bezters—The pope bestows England on the king of France—The king of England 
declares himself a vassal of the pope—Council of Lateran—Curious adventure of St. Francis 

Assise—The English and French refuse to obey the pope—Death of Innocent the Third— 


0 
Refertions on his character. 


A monk of St. Alban’s named Mathew 
Paris, who wrote the cotemporaneous history 
of the thirteenth century, thus speake of the 
church: “ The little faith which still existed 
under the last popes, and which was but a 
spark of the divine fire, was ex‘inguished 

uring this centutry—all belief is annihilated ; 
simony is no longer a crime; usury is no lon- 
ger diagraceful, and greedy pricsts can devour 
without sin the substance of the people and 
the lords. Evangelical charity has now taken 
its flight towards the heavens; ecclesiastical 
liberty has disappeared, religion is dead, and 
the haly city has become an infamous prosti- 
tute, whose shamelessness surpasses that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Every country is 
abandoned to the rapacity cf monks in ra 
ignorant and unlettered, who fall npon the 

Vor. I. 3 H 


provinces armed with Roman bulls, and with 
effrontery adjudge to themselves all the reve- 
nues granted by our ancestors for the subsist- 
enceof the poor and the exercise of hospitality. 
Those who resist this dilapidation of the 

ublic money, or who refuse a part of their 
jemand to the envoys of the pope, are im- 
mediately stricken with the thunders of ana- 
thema. 

“Thus the pontiffs not only exercise an odis 
ous tyranny, which is still the more insup- 
portable, as their agents, like true harpies 
armed with iron talons, not only snatch even 
the last rags which cover the faithful to main 
tain the luxury of the court of Rome, but even 
overthrow the traditions of the first ages of 
the church, and drive away from the domains 
of St. Peter the eee who directed them te 
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replace them with wretches, called Roman 
farmers, who leave the work of the fields to 
pillage the inhabitants of the provinces, and 
who, in hopes of meriting the graces of 
the holy father, send to Rome the spoils of the 
unfortunate. Thus do we deplore such scan- 
dals, and say, in the grief of our soul, that we 
would rather die than assiat at this sight of 
horror and abomination.” : 

As soon as the burial honours were rendered 
to pope Celestin the Third, the cardinals se- 
oretly assembled in a place called Septa Solis, 
in order to confer with more freedom upon 
the election of a new pontiff; they first assist- 
ed at the mass of the Holy Spirit ; they then 
saluted one another and gave to each the kiss 
of peace. After this, they proceeded to an 
election and named the tellers. On the first 
ballot, the votes were proclaimed, in a loud 
voice, and it was asceriained that a majority 
of the votes were fiven to the cardinal Lo- 
thaire who was but thirty-seven years old. 
His age was discussed at length and, finally, 
they agreed to choose him chief of the church, 
and at the tenth ballot he had two thirds 
of the votes, and was proclaimed pope by 
the name of [nnocent the Third. ‘The elec- 
tion having been procaine the clergy and 
people conducted him, with acclamations of 
praise, to the church of Constantine, and from 
thence to the palace of Lateran. 

Lothaire was the son of Trasimond, and, ac- 
cording to some authors, was desoended from 
the counts of Segni. His childhopd was pass- 
ed in Anagni, his native city, and it was only 
when he had attained the age of sixteen that 
his mother, named Clarina, a noble Roman 
dame, conducted him to the holy city and en- 
trusted him to skilful masters to finish his edu- 
cation. Having become a man, he went to Paris 
to hear the learned dissertations of the profes- 
sors of the University of that capital ; finally, 
he returned to Bologna to enter into orders. 
At fength Lothaire was named canon of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Gregory the Eighth con- 
ferred on him the subdeaconate, and Clement 
the Third made him a cardinal deacon of the 
order of St. Sergius. As he was only a dea- 
con when he reached the papacy, they were 
obliged to defer his consecration, in order to 
contier on him the other ecclesiastical degrees. 

After his consecration, he received the oath 
of fidelity and liege homage from Peter, pre- 
fect of Rome, who bestowed on him a mantle 
as the investiture of his charge, a right which 
belonged to the emperor. Thie proud begin- 
ning was followed by a series of political acts 
which presaged his future plans for Italy. He 
Visited, in person, the dutchy of Spoleto, Tus- 
cany, and the other provinces which were 
formerly dependent on the Holy See, in order 
to bring them back to his authority, affectin 
all the time not to be engaged in unan] 
affairs, and repeating, unceasingly, that sen- 
tence of scripture—* Whoso toucheth pitch 
shall defile himself,” he loudly declared him. 
self an enemy to the venality of offices, in 
order to render himself poput; and even 
fixed the salary of the o cers of his court, 
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pee them from exacting any thing 
rom the Faithful. He abolished tho office 
of door-keeper of the chamber of the notaries, 
in order that the access to it should be free ; 
and caused to be taken away from the palace 
of the Lateran, as unworthy of pontifical ma- 
jesty, @ counter, at which were sold, on 
account of the pope, vessels of plate, and 
where they trafficked in ornaments and false 
stones. He set in action the sittings of the 
public consistory, whose use was almost 
abolished. Three times a week he gave a 
solemn audience to all the faithful who had 
complaints to bring ; and in the judgments he 
pronounced as supreme arbiter, he had no 
regard to the quality of persons nor their for- 
tunes, but only to the justice of their claims. 

As he anticipated, his reputation for im- 
partiality soon drew to his tribunal appeals in 
all important or celebrated cases ; for it must 
be said, that this great ostentation of equity 
did not take its rise only in a love for justice, 
but flowed more particularly from an insati- 
able thirat for authority and despotiam, as 
appeared in the case of Andreas, son of Belas 
the Third, king of Hungary, who was obliged 
to go to the Holy Land under penalty of excom- 
munication, and the loss of the inheritanoe of 
his father. It was with the same arrogance 
that he demanded the restitution of the prison- 
era whom the emperor had made in the last 
war, and, in particular, that the metropolitan 
of Salerno should be set at liberty. His le- 
gates audaciously signified to the prince that 
they would grant him twenty-four hours to 
restore the captives, if he did not wish his 
whole kingdom to be placed under interdict ; 
at the same time they sent to the prelates of 
Spires, Strasburg, and Worms different bulls, 
which ordered these bishops to aid the mea- 
sures of the Holy See, and to join themselves 
to the abbot of Sutri, and to St. Anastasius, 
abbot of the order of Citeaux, who were com- 
miasioned to foment the troubles in Germany. 

Thus Pope Innocent, faithful to the maxim 
of the church, that the hatred of the priest 
should be eterna] and implacable, continued 
to pursue Barbarossa in the person of his 
grandeon Frederick, as his predecessors had 
done in the — of the emperor Henry. 
On the day of the death of that prince, the 
the young Frederick was hurled from his 
throne by two powerful factions—the one led 
by Philip, his uncle and tutor, who had 
caused himself to be chosen king of the Ro- 
mans, the other by Otho, duke of Saxony, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed empe- 
ror, under the — that his competitor was 
incapacitated from possessing the crown be- 
cause he was excommunicated. Then Philip, 
who was deeply interested in being absolved 
from the anathema pronounced against him, 
approached the holy father, and by means of 
money, obtained his absolution. The price 
of this felony, besides the payment of large 
sums, had been the promise of setting at 
liberty, without a ransom, the archbishop of 

emo `- -ho were his fel- 
low hishops of Şatri 
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proceeded in his pontifical habit, with the 
ceremony of the coronation of Philip. 

Ten years of. civil war was the result to 
Germany of the astute policy of the court 
of Rome. The pope did not fail to profit by 
these deplorable divisions, to recover, by 
temporal and spiritual arms, Romagna, the 
March of Ancona, the dutchy of Spoleto, and 
the patrimony of the countess Matilda. After 
this he despoiled the senate and prefects of 
Rome of al! their rights, and sought to render 
the pontifical see independent of the authority 
of the emperors. . 

During this year (1198) the empress Con- 
stance, the widow of Henry the Sixth, died 
at Palermo; appointing Innocent the Third 
regent of the kingdom of Sicily, and leaving 
him enormous sums to assure him the reim- 
bursement, in advance, of all the expense 
he would be obliged to be at in defence of 
the estates of her son. This regency was so 
profitable to the holy father, that after: exer- 
aising it for one year, Innocent had not only 
repaired the losses of his treasury, but had 
been able to lay by enough money to under- 
take an active war against the neighbouring 
princes, for the purpose of re-establishing his 
authority over the old domains of the church. 

The pope, content with his actions in Italy, 
wished to perform the same beyond it. He 
published new crusades, and sent his legions 
of monks through all parts of Europe, to ex- 
cite the fanaticism of the nations. As usual, 
France was the first to range itself beneath 

the flag of Christ, notwithstanding the active 
opposition of king Philip, who was excom- 
municated. Thanks to the skill of Peter 
of Capua, the legate of the Holy See, the 
prince was constrained to obey the church 
and make peace with England, in order to 
send his best troops into the Holy Land. A 
part of his army went to Marseilles, and the 
rest to Venice, for the purpose of passing over 
into Syria more expeditiously ; it, however, 
turned out otherwise, on account of the failure 
of vessels and money. Fortunately, the doge 
of Venice consented to place the galleys of 
the ee at the service of the crusaders, 
provided they would aid him in chastising 
the pirates of the Adriatié, and would be- 
siege Zara, a maritime city belonging to the 
Venetians, but which had been conquered 
by the Hungarians. This arrangement was 
— to; and without farther delay, the 

nch invested Zara and carried it by storm, 
without troubling themselves concerning the 
prohibition of the pope, who had taken it 
under his protection. This event did not 
make much noise, and the conquerors were 
excused on the payment of a sum of money 
to the court of Rome, to raise the excom- 
munication they had incurred by making war 
against a crusader. ` 

Innocent, whose only object was the ex- 
tension of his authority over foreigners, en- 
deavonred to enter into negotiations with the 
empire ; but his excessive pride caused 

-ds of concessions ; furious, 
been able to subject the 
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Greeks to his a he resolved to destroy them 
by inciting the Bulgarians to revolt, and de- 
taching from the empire a great part of Servia, 
which he gave to Voulk, the governor of that 
province. He had even commanded the French 
to march against Constantinople, when a new 
rupture took place between the courts of Rome 
and France, occasioned by the second marriage 
of Philip with Agnes of Meranie. The pope 
whose policy was hostile to this union, ordere 
his legate, Peter of Capua, to place the king- 
dom under — until the prince had re- 
taken his first wife Ingerburge, and made his 
submission to the Holy See. At the same 
time he wrote to all the French prelates, de- 
claring bimeelf to be the sovereign -lispenser 
of churches, and that they must observe and 
execute the sentence in the dioceses of their 
jurisdiction, under penalty of deposition, and 
the loss of their benefiges: The prelates of 
France, fearing the thunders of Rome, obeyed 
the orders of the holy father with such rigour, 
that all the churches were closed for eight 
months, and the dead remained unburied. 
Finally, as such a state of things could not 
continue ‘without serious injury to the royal 
authority, Philip solicited pardon, and the ex- 
communication was raised, on condition that 
he would take back his wife Ingerburge, be- 
fore the expiration of a delay, which was fixed 
at six months, six weeks, six days, and six 
hours. 

Germany continued exposed to the horrors 
of a civil war, in consequence of the divisions 
excited by the Holy See. The empire of the 
West had three emperors, the young Frederiok, 
Philip of Suabia, and Otho of Saxony, who 
disputed for the imperial crown with arms. 
Innocent had at first declared for Philip; he 
then suffered himself to be gained over by 
the presents of Otho of Saxony, and r ised 
him as emperor, to the prejudice of the young 
king of Sicily, his pupil, alleging as a pre- 
text for such strange conduct, that Frederick 
would be too formidable to the Holy See, if 
he united on his head the crowns of Sicily 
and Germany, and that Philip of Suabia was 
unworthy of the crown, having invaded the 
patrimony of St. Peter with arms. 

The pope consequently wrote to Otho: “ By 
the Jahoniy which God has given us in the 
person of St. Peter, we declare you king, and 
we order the people to render you, in this ca- 
pacity, homage and obedience. We, however, 
shall expect you to subscribe to all our desires 
as a return for the imperial crown.” The 
legate charged with the publication of this 
bull came to Cologne, where he convened in 
an assembly all the partizans of Otho; in 
their presence he declared him emperor of 
Germany, and excommunicated all who bore 
arms against‘ him, and, in particular, Philip of 
Suabia and his partizans. 

The decree of the holy father was received 
by the people of Cologne with great demon- 
strations of joy; but it was not so in the 
northern provinces of Germany. A great num- 
ber of prelates and lords refused to confirm the 
election of Otho, and sent the following ener- 


getic letter to the pope: “ Holy father, we can- 
not understand your conduct. From whence 
have yor <erived examples of such audacity ? 
Who are the popes, your predecessors, w 
have interfered in the election of kings? Did 
not Jesus Christ separate the temporal from 
the spiritual power, in order that the apostles 
and their successors should not be seated on 
the thrones of the world?...” 

Innocent replied to this letter: “ You are 
— unskilful priests, and rude laymen, 
t princes derive the right to choose em 
rors from us. Is it not the Holy See which 
eo them this privilege, when it took from 

e Greeks the empire of the West, in order 
to tranfer it to the Romans in the person of 
Charlemagne? Do you think the popes have 
not reserved the right of examining those who 
are chosen emperors, when it is they who 
bestow the crown and the consecration ? 
Lear then, that if we judge him whom you 
have nominated as sovereign, unworthy of 
the throne, we are exercising our right in re- 
fusing to crown him, and even in choosing 
another prince to govern the people.” 

Notwithstanding this manifestation of hos- 
tility, Philip of Suabia continued to solicit the 
aid of the court of Rome; but every thing, en- 
treaties and threats, was useless. Innocent 
replied to the embassadors of the different 

wers, who had interested themselves in 

avour of the prince of Suabia, these words 
of evangelical charity, “I hate this family of 
the Barbarossas; either Philip must lose his 
crown, or I my pontificate.” “In fact,” says 
the abbòt of Ursperg, “he lighted the torch 
of civil war in unfortunate Germany, and com- 
mitted such deplorable-acts, that he deserves 
to be regarded as the most execrable of the 
8. 

7 hilst the court of Rome was urging on the 
people of the west to wars of extermination, 
the crusaders were finishing their preparations 
for departure. Already had a part of the 
troops embarked, and were only waiting a 
favourable wind to set sail for the coasts of 
Syria, when the young Alexis Angelus arrived 
at Venice, having escaped from the prisons 
of Constantinople to claim the protection of 
the crusaders against his uncle, the usurper 
Alexis. They consulted the pope as to their 
course in such an occurrence, which promised 
a powerful aid to the army of Palestine, and 
might bring about the reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches. But Innocent, who had 
shortly before been gained to the cause of the 
usurper Alexis, by the large sums which had 
been sent to him, and by the promise of re- 
cognising him as supreme pontiff, refused to 
give his consent to an expedition which was 
to hurl that prince from his throne. He even 
im periously ordered the crusaders to renounce 
every enterprise of this kind, and to embark 
immediately for Pulestine. 

It was not difficult for the French and Vene- 
hans to discover the secret motives which 
actuated the pope: thus, without stopping on 
account of the menaces of the court of Rome, 
the confederated fleets changed their first des- 
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tination ; the crusaders attacked Constantino- 
ple, which they carried by assault, and rein- 
stated Isaac Angelus and his son upon tha 
throne. This success immediately changed 
the hostile dispositions of the holy father, and 
from being the enemy of the two princes, he 
became their devoted friend ; he declared that 
the crusaders had acted for the greatest good 
of Christendom, and demanded the submis- 
sion of the Eastern churches. But the Greeks 
were already tired of the Latin yoke; they 
refused to obey the orders of the pope, and 
even declared war on the crusaders. The 
Venetians and French then retumed with 
their fleets beneath the walls of Constantino- 
ple, besieged it a second time, and took it on 
the 12th of April, 1204. 

From that period until 1260, that is, for fifty- 
six years, the Eastern empire was subject to 
the sway of French princes. Baldwin, the 
count of Flanders, was the first who was 
chosen emperor, and reduced beneath his 
authority the provinces of Europe, which were 
still dependencies of the crown. All the 
cities of Asia, however, as well as their terri- 
tories, remained with the Greeks, who found- 
ed independent kingdoms. Michael Theodore 
Lascaris established himself at Nice-in Bithy- 
nia; Michael Comnenus reigned over a part 
of Epirus; David governed Heraclea, Pontus, 
and Paphlagonia, and his brother Alexis in- 
stalled himself in the city of Trebizond, which 
continued to form a separate empire from that 
of Constantinople, even after the reunion of 
the other states. These princes, with the 
exception of Theodore, were all descendants 
of the family of the Comneni. 

Baldwin was authorised by the pope, who 
had gone over to the side of the conqueror, 
to preserve his conquests, under the express 
condition that he would compel the churches 
to recognise the supremacy of Rome, and 
would restore all the domains which the em- 
perors had taken from the Holy See, as well 
ae the right of supreme jurisdiction, and the 
right of nomination of bishops. But the Greeks 
obstinately refused to resubmit to the yoke 
of the Latin church, and as neither punish- 
ment nor tortures could overcome their deter- 
mination, Baldwin was forced to permit the 
prelates to govern their dioceses as they chose. 

Towards the end of the year, Peter the Se- 
cond, king of Arragon, came to Rome to be 
crowned by the sovereign pontiff. He took 
an oath in the confessional of St. Peter to be 
submissive to the pope, both himself and his 
people, to defend the liberty and immunities 
of the church at the price of his blood ; finally, 
he deposited on the master altar hie sceptre 
his crown, and a deed, by which he bound 
himself to pay each year a considerable rent 
to the Holy See. 

Affairs had changed in Germany; Philip 
of Suabia, after six years of strife, had finally 
ganed a great victory over Otho of Saxony; 
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of the success of Philip, he abandoned the 
of Otho, in accordance with his policy. 
eclared for the conqueror, and recognised 
him as emperor. Otho, seeing no hope of 
in raising ap hisparty, determined to make 
his submission, and even demanded Beatrice, 
the daughter of Philip, in marriage. But 
Innocent was not the man to permit his ene- 
mites to live a long time; a secret plot was 
formed at the instigation of the pope, and the 
unfortunate Philip of Suabia was assassinated 
by a count palatine, named Otho de Witel- 
spach. Otho the on at the same time 
assembled an army, which he led to Bolo 
where he had convened an assembly * al 
the orders of the empire, to decide on the 
measures to be taken in this circumstance. 
The result of the deliberations was, as had 
been arranged in advance by the confidants 
of the prince, to send embassadors to treat with 
Innocent on the conditions of his consecration. 

The patriarch of Aquileia and the bishop 
of Spires went promptly to the pope, who 
gave them the formula of an oath which Otho 
should take to his legates. It ranas follows: 
“Holy father: we promise to render you the 
nonour and obedience which our predecessors 
have rendered to you; we promise you not 
to interfere in the elections of prelates, nor in 
appeals to the Holy See in ecclesiastical affairs. 

e declare the ancient abuses, by which our 
predecessors seized upon the property of de- 
ceased ecclesiastica or vacant churches, abo- 
lished ; and we promise to labour efficaciously 
in the extermination of heresies. Finally, we 
will leave in possession of the Roman church 
the property which it has obtained from em- 

rors and other persons; and we will aid it 
in preserving it, and even in recovering that 
which has been unjustly retained by its ene- 
mies.” 

As every thing had been arranged in ad- 
vance, it was soon agreed to; the German 
army received orders to march, and the prince 
encainped before Rome. On the next day 

vras consecrated at St. Peter’s, after 
having sworn over the body of the apostle to 
be tho defender of the church and its patri- 
mony. Unfortunately, a few days after the 
ceremo1y,8 fatal collision took place between 
the Ron.sns and the German soldiers; all ran 
to ome and it was computed that in the 
affray cleysn hundred German knights lost 
their lives. 

Otho imiistiately quitted the holy city, 
very much d‘scontented with his reception, 

retired tuwards Bologna ; from thence he 
wrote to the poyo, that regarding the unfortu- 
nate events wh t had occurred at Rome as 
traitorous, ho rarused to restore the patrimony 
of the countess Mutilda ; he even thteatene 
to attack the ternteries of the king of Sicily, 
under the — thut Apulia belonged to the 
empire, and advisec \nm that he would — 
Geo 
pendensies of his crown, and on which the 
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the thunders of- excommunication against 
Otho, declared all his subjects relieved from 
their oath of maliy and prohibited them, 
under pain of anathema, from recognising 
him as their sovereign; at the same time he 
ordered his legate to excommunicate the po- 
desta and people of Bologna, and even to 
threaten them with closing their schools, 
which were the source of the city’s prosperity, 
if they again opened their gates to his ene- 
mies. 

In the midst of all these wars with princes 

and kings, Imovent did not lose sight of 
heresies. He had already sent the monks 
Rainier and Guy, to the south of France, with 
power to constrain the Vaudois to abjure, and 
to employ for this purpose the sword, water, 
and fire, as these * monks should judge 
it necessary to use one or the other, or all 
three together, for the greater glory of God. 
“Thus,” says Perrin, “all Christendom wasagi- 
tated by the sight of unfortunate men hung to 
gallows, tortured on wooden horses, or burned 
on funeral piles, because they placed their trust 
in God alone and refused to believe in the 
vain ceremonies invented by men.” As the 
monks, notwithatanding their utmost endea- 
vours, failed in their task, and did not progress 
sufficiently in their work, in the opinion of the 
pope at least, three new legates left Rome 
commissioned to exterminate all heretics to 
the last man; that is to say, four fifths of the 
southern population. These three monks 
who were invested with the confidence of 
the holy father, were called Arnaud, Pierre 
de Castelnau, and Ralph, worthy monks of 
the order of the Citeaux. The obstinacy of 
the Vaudois was such, that notwithstandi 
preachings and persecutions the sect increase 
daily, and even found recruits among the 
great lords of the country; amongst othe 
Raymond the Fourth, count of Toulouse, an 
Raymond Roger, count of Foix. The execu- 
tions then became more difficult for the mis- 
sionaries ; the executioners refused to perform 
their duty; the people rose and in a moment 
of effervescense stoned Pierre de Castelnau, 
who was the most cruel of the three. As 
soon as the pope was informed of this mur- 
der he resolved to avenge it terribly, so that 
its example might not affect the catholic pro- 
vinces, and he caused a crusade to be preached 
against’the unfortunate Vaudois. The count 
of Toulouse and his subjects were excommu- 
nicated ; plenary indulgences were granted to 
those who should arm against the heretics ; 
and the palm of martyrdom was promised to 
the fanatics who should perish in this war. 
' The unfortunate Raymond, foreseeing the 
disasters which were to fall on his states, soon 
made his submission to the legates of the pope 
and took the oath of obedience and fidelity to 
the Holy See. Nothing could appease the 
wrath of Innocent the Third ; the count him- 
self was obliged to take the cross against his 
own subjects, after having submitted to an in- 
famous punishment. 

Perrin in his history of the Albigenses thus 
relates the ————— ceremonial to which the 
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count was submitted: “The te caused 
Count Raymond to be stripped of all his cloth- 
ing on the threshold of the church of St. Gilles ; 
he pat a stole around his neck and caused him 
to make the tour of the grave of Pierre de 
Castelnau nine times, scourging him with 
rods in the presence of counts, marquises, 
barons, prelates, and a great concourse of peo- 
ple. And as Raymond protested against this 
penance which was inflicted on him for a sin 
that he had not committed, the legate imposed 
silence on him by saying that bt was guilty, 
as the sin had been committeg in his states. 
He then caused him to swear on the crucifix, 
the gospel, and the relics, an entire submis- 
sion to the Holy See, and named him chief of 
the crusade, in order that the Vaudois might 
see that they were lost, since their friends 
and protectors combated against them.” 

The crusaders could not, however, penetrate 
into the interior of the country until the arri- 
val of a new legate named Dominick, and the 
count de Montfort, who brought with him an 
army of twenty-four thousand men. Then 
only did the operations of the campaign com- 
mence, and they laid siege to Beziers. This 
flourishing city courageously resisted the ef- 
forts of the fanatics for an entire month; at 
length a horrible famine constrained the in- 
habitants to make proposals of surrender; but 
as these infamous persecutors had sworn to 
exterminate this brave ulation, all offers 
were rejected. In vain did the Count de Be- 
ziers and the venerable prefect ‘of the city 
cast themselves at the feet of St. Dominick, 
beseeching- him to spare at least the Catholic 
who formed a majority of the inhabitants o 
Beziers—the monk was inflexible, and replied, 
that he had received orders from the pope to 
burn the city and put all the population to the 
sword; and that, moreover, after the mas- 
sacre God would recognise his friends. 

The siege was pushed with more vigour 
than before, and, in a last assault, the city fell 
into the power of the crusaders. Then com- 
menced a butchery of which history affords no 
second example. The frightful Dominick, 
with the cross in one hand and the bull of the 

pe in the other, animated the combatants 
and incited them to carnage, to rape, to in- 
cendiarism! ...,. He fulfilled so sall the or- 
ders of the pope that sixty thousand dead 
bodies of both sexes, men, women, children, 
and old persons, were swallowed up beneath 
the smoking ruins of their city, reduced to 
Those among the unfortunate 
whom the soldiers spared on account of their 
youth, or their beauty, were reserved for new 
scenes of horror. Young girls and young boys 
were led, entirely naked, before the tomb of 
Pierre de Castelnan—were beaten by the 
monks with thongs loaded with lead,and when 
their bodies were entirely covered with blood, 
were abandoned to the brutality of the soldiers, 
then murdered, and their dead bodies horribly 
polluted ! 

All these atrocities were not arrested at the 
single city of Beziers. The executioners having 
no more victims at hand, pureued their march 
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and attacked the Count de Beziers, who bad 
retired to Carcassonne, well resolved to defend 
that place to the last. Rut he had not foreseen 
that he should have all the forces of the crusa- 
ders upon him, and he was soon obliged to 

eee ae At Carcassonne, as at Beziers, 
* inick was inflexible: he replied, that 
the only condition he could offer was, that the 
inhabitants of Carcassonne, men, women, and 
children, should abandon their walls, without 
clothing, and should retire to a neighbouri 

lace toawait their fate. The lord of Beziers, 

nowing his enemies, refused to expose his 
subjects to the rage of these tigers, and con- 
tinued hisdefence fora month longer. Treason 
finally came to the aid of the crusaders. Car- 
cassonne was delivered up to the Count de 
Montfort, and was treated with the same 
cruelty as Beziers. Toulouse, Alby, Castle- 
naudary, and all the cities of the south 
which contained Albigenses, were also devas- 
tated by this army of assassins. 

Innocent was not contented with exercising 
his despotism over France, Italy, Germany, 
and Greece, he wished to extend it also over 
England, and gave the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury to one of his cardinals, Stephen Lang- 
ton, without consulting King John, who had 
proposed another prelate to him. This act of 
au ony was illy received by the king af 
England, who wrote the following energetic 
letter to him :—“ Wherefore, pope of Satan, 
hast thou rejected the election of the bishop 
of Norwich? Is it because thou hast sold the 
metropolitan see of Canterbury to a prelate, 
who is only known to us from his intimate 
connection with our enemies of France? We 
declare that if thou dost not retract thy nom- 
ination, we will prevent our subjects from 
going to Rome to make their offerings, and 
will take from thee the jurisdiction of our 
churches.” 

Innocent became furious on reading this 
letter, and immediately wrote to the — 
of London, Ely, and Worcester to place t 
kingdom under interdict, unless John imme- 
diately confirmed the election of Stephen 
Langton. They, sold to the interests of the 
court of Rome, immediately acquitted them- 
selves of their mission; they sought out the 
king, and exhibited to him the terrible orders 
they had received from Rome, and which 
they would be forced to put in execution if 
he refused to obey the injunctions of the Holy 


e. 

John, indignant at the insolence of the 
pope and the hypocrisy of the prelates, drove 
them’ from his presence, threatening them, 
that if the should have the audacity to lanch 
the interdict, he would banish them from 
England, confiscate their property, and send 
them to Rome to be maintained at the ex- 

nse of St. Peter. Such, however, was the 
influence of the popes of that period, that no- 
thing could intimidate the prelates; the bull 
of Innocent was published throughout the 
kingdom, and divine service was suspended. 
John endeavoured, in vain, to reduce the 
clergy to submission; monks prefered te 
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ahendon their convents, and bishops to lose 
churches and their property, rather than con- 
avene the orders of the pope. In the midst 
of this strife, a terrible sentence of the court 
of Rome aggravated the disorders; John was 
declared dispossessed of his crown ; the nation 
freed from ite oaths of fidelity ; all Christians 
were ordered to oppose the king of England ; 
Philip Augustus was designated to replace 
him, and a crusade was preached against 
Great Britain. 

The ambitious Philip, who had recently 
been reconciled with Innocent, immediately 
made immense pre tions and threatened a 
descenton England. In this extremity, the 
unfortunate king, finding himself abandoned 
by all the world, determined to submit to the 
pope, and take the oath which Innocent had 
pointed ent, and which was as follows :— 
“We promise by the Christ and the holy 
evangelists, to be reconciled with Stephen 
Langton, the metropolitan of Canterbur7, and 
with the five bishops, William of London 
Eustace of Ely, Giles of Hertford, Jocelyn of 
Bath, and Herbert of Lincoln, as well as with 
all other persons, as well clerical as lay, who 
have opposed us by the orders of the holy 
father; we will restore to them all that has 
been taken from them, and we will liberally 
recompense them for the losses which we 
have made them suffer. We swear entire 
submission to the Holy See, and we recognise 
in it alone the right of nominating prelates, and 
of governing the churches of our kingdom.” 

But this oath was only the prelude for new 
exactions of the court of Rome; and two days 
after, the Roman legate remitted a deed 
which John declared, that for the expiation of 
his sins, with the advice of his barons, and of 
his own free and entire will, he gave to pope 
lunocent and his successors, the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland, with all their rights ; that 
he held them as the vassal of the pontiff and 
in that capacity did him liege homage. In ad- 
dition to all this, as a token of his subjection 

engaged to pay a thousand marks of gold 

annually to the court of Rome, besides Peter’s 
pence. He bound, by the same deed, all his 
successors to maintain this donation, under 
poe of being deprived of the crown. The 
.£oglish lords, according to Mathew Paris, re- 
fused to ratify this disgraceful treaty which 
subjected them to the popes; they revolted 
against the king and reclaimed their fran- 
chises. | | 

John thus still found himself on the eve of 
losing his crown, by having taken the means 
which he believed the best fitted to preserve 
it. He hastened to send deputies to Rome to 
inform the holy father of the revolt of the 
English barons, and to ask from him the aid 
of spiritual censures, in order to reduce them 
to their duty. . Innocent having heard the 
complaints of hia embassadors, frowned and 
exclaimed, “What! do these English baronets 
wish to dethrone a king who is under the pro- 
tection of our See, and give to another the 
property of the Roman church. By St. Peter, 
we will not suffer this effort to go unpunish- 
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ed.” He immediately called a scribe, and 
dictated this sentence to him, “ We cancel al} 
the concessions which King John has made or 
shall make to his barons, prohibiting him from 
having any regard thereto, under penalty of 
excommunication. We order all the English 
and Irish lords to renounce the privileges 
which they have extorted from their king, 
and wə order them to come to Rome to lay 
their demands before us, in order that justice 
may be done them.” Neither this bull of the 
pope nor the threats of the bishops could 
arrest the disorders ; and the barons continued 
to carry on the war to obtain new franchises. ` 

In the same year (1215), Innocent held a 

neral council in the palace of the Lateran, 

or the coronation of Frederick the Second, 
who was definitely recognised as the legiti- 
mate emperor, under the condition that Sicily 
and Germany should be separated. 

The counts of Toulouse and Foix, also ap- 
peared before the fathers, demanding justice 
against the infamous Simon de Montfort, who 
had seized upon their estates, and in concert 
with St. Dominick, was continuing his massa- 
cres of the unfortunate Albigenses. Far from 
showing any indignation at the recital of the 
atrocities committed by his legate, the pope 
fiercely replied, that he had but executed his 
orders, and that he could not censure orthodox 
Christians from — too much zeal in 
their holy mission. He, howaver appeared 
to yield tv the urgency of these two lords, and 
engaged to re-establish them in their domains 
—a false promise—since at that very moment 
he was sending secret orders to Dominick and 


y | Simon de Montfort to redouble their severities 


towards the Albigenses. 

Ferrand maintains that St. Frangois d’Assise 
came also to the council of the Lateran, to 
have the regulations which he had made for 
governing his convents approved. The his, 
tory of this visionary is so remarkable that 
we translate one of the episodes of his life, 
related by Ferrand, “St. Francois d’Assise,’ 
says the chronicler, “at the commeucement 
of his conversion, cast himself into a ditch full 
of ice, in the middle of winter, to conquer the 
demon of the flesh, and preserve from the fire 
of pleasure the white robe of his chastity. 
This pious anchorite preferred to suffer great 
cold in the flesh, than the warmth of the de- 
mon in his soul. Thuasne day, he underwent 
great temptation at the sight of a beautifal 

oung girl, who came to demand his blessing. 

rangois, instead of listening to the inspira- 
tions of concupiscence, suddenly entered his 
cell, and reappeared, entirely naked, with a 
discipline of iron, striking himself redoubled 
blows, to the great edification of his brethren 
and the villagers, until his body was streame 
ing with blood. He then rolled in the snow of 
the garden, crying out that the Holy Spirit had 
seized on him; in fact he made seven enor- 
mous balls with the snow, tinged with 
blood, and his aoul thue spoke to his body.— 
‘The largest and handsomest of these balis is 
your wife, the four others are your concubine 
and the two last your servants; hasten then 
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to conduct them to your fireside, for they are | whither a powerful party ealled him. The 
dying of cold.’ The saint having pushed them young prince was already recognised as sove- 
one after another before a brazier, they soon reign of Great Britain in several. provinces, 
disappeared before the heat of the fire, and when he had the imprudence to inform the 
only left on the stones a large place soiled by , Roman legate that his new kingdom wouhi 
blood and water; the soul of the saint thus; never be the patrimony of St. Peter. Inno- 
continued ; ‘profit by this example, my body, | cent, informed of this, immediately ordered a 
and perceive how the delights of the flesh | great ceremonial in the church of St. Peter: 
should vanish in the presence of the spirit.’ ” he mounted the tribune, and preached on these 
Bayle also relates, very gravely, a pleasant | words of Ezekiel: “Sword, sword, leave thy 
strife, which took place between Dominick, | scabbard, and sharpen thyself to kill.” After 
the ieader of the crusade against the Albi- |the sermon, he declared Louis deprived of the 
genses, and St. François d'Assise. “These two | throne of England, and excommunicatea him | 
saints,” saye he, “having one day quarrelled, | and his adherents. 
eame to blows. As François was the weakest, | Finally came the decisive hour in which 
he escaped from the arm of his terrible ad- | tyrants, like other men, must go to render an 
versary and concealed himself beneath a bed. | account to God of their and evil actions. 
Dominick not being able to reach him, armed | This fatal day came to Innocent ; at the ter- 
himself with a epit from the kitchen, and in-| mination of a debauch at the table he was 
flicted on him five terrible blows; but God, | seized with a violent fever, which brought 
who cherished the two monks, himself direct- | h'm to the tomb on the 16th of July, 1236. 
ed the spit; softened the blows, and preserved | Mafhew Paris, in his history, represents Pope 
St. Francois from death ; he, however, retained | Iunocent as the proudest, the most ambitious, 
from this fight scars like the five wounds of | ani the most avaricious of men ; affirming that 
Jesus Christ.” there was no crime which he was not capable 
D’ Aubigne has been more severe than these | of committing or favouring for money. This 
legendaries on the founder of the order of the | judgment is entirely justified by the life of 
Franciscans. “If any bishop or cardinal,’’ says his pope. St. Lutgarde, a nun of the order 
the historian, “became enamoured of his page, | of the Citeaux in Brabant, relates that, in a 
he need not fear to be damned ; on the con- | vision which she had after the death of Inno- 
trary, he would deserve to be canonized, since | cent, she saw the holy father surrounded by 
he would follow the example of St. Francois | flames; and as sbe asked him why he was 
d’Asisse, who called his carnal intercourse | thus tormented, he replied that it was chiefly 
with brother Maceus sacred loves.” for three crimes; and that he would have 
Notwithstanding his fight with St. Domi- | been infajlibly condemned to have burned for 
nick, and his well-established reputation as a | ever, but Yor the intercession of the Mother 
sodomite, Francois d’Assise was received with | of God, in honour of whom he had founded a 
— honours at the pontifical court, and left | monastery—that notwithstanding even this 
me laden with presents; and, what was | powerful protection, he could not enter hea- 
still more extraordinary, he alone, of all who | ven until the day of the last judgment—and, 
had assisted at the synod, was not obliged to | after having suffered tortures incomprehen- 
-borrow from the usurers to make presents to} sible by the human mind. Thomas of Can- 
Innocent, but even received gifts from the|tinpré, who relates this, adds, that he was 
sovereign pontiff. informed by Lutgarde, herself, of the three 
Whilst the holy father was trying the | causes of the sufferings of the holy father; 
strength of his anathemas against those who | but that they were so horrible he could not 
refused to recognise his absolute authority, | make them known without abandoning the 
Philip undertook the conquest of England, | memory of Innocent the Third to the execra- 
and sent his son Louis into that kingdom, | tion of men. 





| HONORIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SECOND FOPE. 
[A. D. 1216:] 


History of Honortus before his pontificate—His election—Troubles in England—Death of the 
è pee fe e Simon de Mot and of the odious St. Dominick—Theodore Comnenus, king of 
Epirus, submits to the Pu persecution of the Albigenses— Apparition of the Vaudois 
in Lombardy—Letter of the pope to Louts the Eighth—Coronation of Frederick the Second—\ 
Honorius desires to send that prince to Palestine—Quarrels on this subject between the emperor 
and the pontiff— Death of Honorius. . 
Cexcro SaveLLI, a Roman by birth, had Ppor aene of all the revermes of the 


peen chamberlain during the pontificate of | Holy See, had created for him mamerous par- 
Clement the Third. This post giving him the | tizans. He hi was not without merit; 


* wb 
v ` . 
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and a remarkable work, called the Book of 
Rents of the Roman Church, composed from 
old records, was attributed to him. His litera 
labours had augmented the reputation he had 
already acquired, and had procyred for him 
the title of cardinal. He afterwards com- 
posed a complete collection of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, which is known by the title of 
the Roman Order. 

After the death of Innocent, the cardinal 
Cencio Savyelli was chosen to succeed him, 
aid took the name of Honorius the Third. 
A faithful imitator of the policy of his prede- 
cesor, like him he wished to govern at once 
the east and the west. On the very day of 
his coronation he wrote to the king of Jeru- 
salom, that he was about to raise the people 
of the west against the Saracens. He also 
addressed letters to the French emperor, 
who governed Constantinople, to reanımate 
his zeal against the Greek schismatics, and 
the Massulmen. The same instructions were 
sent to the Roman legates in France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, to again light the torches 
of fanaticism, by preaching a new crusade. 

As the war of usurpation undertaken b 
Louis of France, for the crown of England, 
retarded the execution of his plans, Honorius 
resolved to put an end to the disputes by de- 
claring in favour of king John. After the 
death of that prince, he took his son, Henry 
the Third, under his protection, recognis- 
ing him as the only lawful sovereign. In 
consequence of the new orders of the pope, 
the clergy of Great Britain every Sunday 
regularly excommanicated the young Louis 
and his adherents, throughout the whole king- 
dom. Little by little, the English deserted 
his cause, and as he received no assistance 
from his father, he was finally obliged to quit 
Great Britain, to avoid falling into the power 
of his competitor, and to urge the departure 


of new troops which he was levying on the 
contment. But during his absence, the legate 
of the pope used the time to such advantage 


as to ful: 1inate terrible anathemas against the 
rebels, and pathetically exhorted the English 
to return to their duty, and remain faithful to 
their new sovereign, that ie, the Holy See. 
They distributed so skilfully, gold, threats, 
and promises, that they were enabled te 
organise so powerful a party, that on_ his 
return to England, though accompanied by 
a powerful army, Louis was repulsed from 


all the cities, and forced to re-embark for 
France. 
_Having obtained this great success, Hono- 


nes could direct all his efforts to the end 
-which his ambition proposen the conquest 
of Palestine and Asia. For this purpose, he 
sent to all the bishops of the weet a letter 
from the grand master of the Templars, an- 
noansing that the Seracena were extremely 
weakened, and that a single army would be 
eafficient to exterminate them. At the same 
ume, he ordered public prayers at Rome, and 
Went i’ procession to St. Maria Majora’s, 
with his vere? and — with 
oo al waite him the heads 
OL. 
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of St. Peter and 8t. Paul in their shrines. 
Similar ceremonies took place in all the cities 
of Christendom, and contributed powerfully 
to the organization of the numerous troops 
of crusaders who eame together. from all 
uarters, and directed their steps towards the 


oy Land. 

he king of Hungary was the first who 
marched at the head of am army; he was 
soon followed by a prodigious number of un- 
disciplined bands, which, like torrents of lava, 
left but ruin and desolation on their passage. 
The alarm which the approach of the cru- 
saders every where excited, became the source 


of enormous profits to Honorius, and he ex-- 


tracted ransoms from cities and princes, by 
threatening to cause these terrible avalanches 
to fall on them. It was the fneans he used 
against Theodore Comnenus, the king of Epi- 
rus, to compel him to set at liberty John 
Colonna, one of his legates, who had been 
retained a prisoner at his court. Neither en- 
treaties nor threats could induce the Greek 
prince to send back the embassador of the 

oly See; Honorius then promised indul- 
gences to the crusaders who should go to 
Epirus to avenge the injury done to the 
Roman church. Theodore Comnenus imme- 
diately changed his resolve, hastened to set 
the legate at liberty, and even furnished him 
with an escort to accompany him as far as 
ng ee le. — ms 

ou e a red to be very mu 

occupie "with! the sew eran, he did not, 
however, lose sight of the heretics of the 
west, and by hiseorders, St. Dominick and 


m 


De Montfort continned their massacres in >- 


France, and coyered all the southern pro- 
vinces with funeral piles and scaffolds. The 
two instruments of pontifical despotism at 
length excited such a hatred in the generous 

ulation of the south, that the cities of Mar- 
eeilles and Avignon, instead of marching 
against the heretics, as they had been re- 
quired to do by the pope, sent re-inforce- 
ments to Toulouse, which was a second time 
besieged by the execrable Simon de Mont- 
fort. God did not permit him to renew in 
this city the frightful scenes of the first siege ; 
he was killed beneath the walls of the place 
whilst he was preparing the gibbets and in- 
struments of torture which he designed for 
the inhabitants. 

Dominick being left alone to continue the 
massacres, soon showed, by the new ardour 
which he brought to the persecution, that he 
had promised the court of Rome to replace 
Simon, and alone to perform’'the task of two 
executioners. Difficult as it was, he was ful- 
filling his promises, when death struck him 
in his turn, and gave some repose to the Abi 


genses. 

This double loss would have discouraged 
any other than a pope ; Honorius thought only 
of replacing his legate ; and as it appeared to 
him that the work of an executioner could 
not be performed better than by a king, he 
wrote to Louis the Eighth, who had succeeded 


Philip Augustus: “ Very dear Son, you know 


a 
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that Christian prinees are compelled to render 
an account to God of their defence of the 
church, their mother. You should then be 
deeply afflicted at seeing the heretics attack 
religion in the provinces of the Albigenses ; if 
it is your duty to pursue robbers ia your king- 
dom, you should the more purge it of those 
who wish to ravish souls. We find the efforts 
we have made against the heretics have be- 
come useless; and more than three hundred 
thousand crusaders have fallen in this holy 
cause, without making it triumph. Errors 
are more and more propagated; and it is 
feared lest they may soon infect your king- 
dom, which, until this time, has shown itself, 
by a particular blessing of God, to be more 
strengthened in the faith than other king- 
goms. Itis on this account, that in the name 
of Christ we exhort and conjure you, Catho- 
lic prince and eucoessor of Catholic kings, to 
offer up to God the first fruits of your reign, 
by exterminating the heretics of the south. 
We are informed that Amaury, the new count 
of Toulouse, and son of the giorious Count de 
Montfort, has offered you all the rights which 
he has over the provinces of the Albigenses, 
and consents to unite these landes to your do- 
mains, in exchange for your protection. We 
authorise you to accept his popoa for your- 
self and your descendents, that they may 
show themselves to be ardent protectors of 
orthodoxy, in the south of France. Finally, 
we inform you that Raymond, the son of the 
former Count of Toulouse, so dreads your 
power, that he will not fail to submit imme- 
diately to the church, when he shall know 
that you are marching against him. Act then 
as religion wishes! Take arms, since God 
and your interest command it!” 

In conformity with the orders of the pope, 
Louis levied an army, and joined hie troo 
to those of Amaury de Montfort, to crush the 
unfortunate Albigenses. Raymond, puraued 
by his enemies, enclosed in his states, was soon 
compelled to submit to the Holy See. The 
herstice finding themselves exposed, defence- 
lese, to all the rage of their persecutors, aban- 
doned France, and took refuge in Lombardy, 
whither sacerdotal hatred still pursued them ; 
for Honorius wrote to the bishop of Brescia, 
“It is our will, that the towers of all the lords 
who have given an asylum to heretics, be 
razed to the earth, without being able to be 
ever rebuilt, and those of the less guilty be 
dismantled to the half or third part, accord- 
ing to the importance of the crime.” a 

As after the departure of the king, the Albi- 
genses had again raised their heads, the pope 
wrote to Louis, to put an end to his disputes 
with the king of England, in order to direct 
ali his troops upon the southern provinces. 
“And in order,” said Honorius, “that my 
conduct should be in conformity with evan- 

lical morality, which orders popes to use 
their power to put an end to useless wars, and 
to direct the sword against the enemies of 
God. You know that it was said to the high 
priest Jeremy, ‘I have set thee over the peo- 
pie to destroy and to build up.’ Thus popes 
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Pein power ol lisposi — 
ingdoms, of raising or destroying em» 
pires! Itison this account, that we order you 
to restore to the English prince the territories 
which you have invaded, to cease all hostili- 
ties against him, and to employ your troops in 
the extermination of your heretical subjects.” 

These representations acted powerfully on 
the superstitious mind of Louis the Eight; 
he concluded a treaty with the king of Eng- 
land, took the cross from the of the 
Roman legate, and went towards the south of 
France, at the head of his army. Avignon 
was the first city which fell into his power; 
its walls were thrown down, ditches up, 
and all its courageous population put to the 
sword. But divine justice did not permit this 
monster to continue the course oí his cruel- 
ties; he fell sick and died, thirty days after 
the capture of Avignon. 

Whilst half — — in obedience to the 
sacrilegious orders of the pope, was preci 
tating Siself upon the south, Fredenck the 
Second was endeavouring again to strengthen 
the great imperial edifice, so much shaken by 
the rough attacks which proud pontifis, daring 
preceding reigns, had made on it. The better 
to succeed in his p he feigned to be 
animated by a great zeal for the crusades, and 
was among the first to enrol himself in the 
sacred militia; he, however, retarded his de- 
parture under new pretexts, now alleging im- 
ee affairs, now giving it as a reason that 

could not quit his kingdom, until he had 
been crowned emperor. i 

Honorius penetrated his secret intentions, 
and in order not to furnish him with an ex- 
cuse, he decided solemnly to consecrate 
in the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
the ceremony, Frederick received the cross 
from the hands of cardinal Hugolin, bishop of 
Ostia, and publicly renewed his vow to go to 
the Holy Land; as he however still deferred 
his departure, the pope, wearied with his tar- 
diness, wrote to him : 

‘“Would to God, prinoe, that you would 
consider with what impatience you are waited 
for by the eastern church, which hopes to eee 
you abandon all other cares íor the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem. In Franoe, England, and 
even in Italy, it is asked why you defer the 
execution of your vow, by retarding the de- 


rture of the galleys which you have armed | 


or Syria, aud where they would be of so 
much assistance to the crusaders in the de- 
fence of Damietta.” 

Frederick did not even reply to this letter, 
and continued to. occupy himself in the ad- 
ministration of his estates. But whea the 
loss of Damietta was known at Reme, the 
anger of the holy father broke forth; he ac 
cused the emperor of being the cause of the 
checks which the Christians had experienced 
So ae eee 

im, if he did not go i : wit 
army to combat the infidel. 

So much insolence exasporated the young 

i coame to an open rupture with the 

ized on several damains which 
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the hed usurped, drove from the ki 
dn o! Naples and ‘Sicily all. the prelates 


whom he suspected, ced named others in 
their place in accordance with the privileges 
of the ancient monarchy of Sicily. He then 
wrote to the court of Rome, that the time had 
come to restore to him the rights of which 
Innocent the Third had despoiled him, and also 
those which Honorius had taken away at the 
time of his coronation, threatening in case of 
a.refusal to m on Rome and eack it. 

The pope discovering that he had been too 
hasty, and not daring then to engage in a 
strife which could only be fatal to him, im- 
mediately retracted, and replied to the prince 
with hypocritical mildness—“I exhort you, 
my dear gon, to recall to your recollection 
that you are the protector of the Roman 
church; do not forget what you owe to that 
eS mother, and take pity on her daughter 
e church of the East, which extends towards 


her arms like an unfortunate who has no' fire of rebellion, and t 


ou 
baier any hope but in you.” 
Notwithstanding thie apparent mark of 
submission, the holy father none the less con- 
tinued the organization of a powerful league 
— the emperor of Germany and Italy. 
rederick, who was informed of it, immedi- 
ately convened the German bishops and hie 
nobility, in the city of Ferentina, to put the 
pope on his trial. Honorius, far from exhibit- 
ing fear, went to this aseembly accompanied 
by John of Brienne, king of Jemsalem, and 
his daughter Yolande, by the comfnander of 
the templars, the grand master of the Teuto- 
nic knights, and several other great persons 
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of the beautiful Yolande, seed a wish to 
marry her, the pope declared to the two lovers 


that the marriage could only take place on 
condition that the king should go definitely 
into Syria to reconquer the throne of his 
father-in-law. Frederick appeared to yield 
to these proposals, if order to clear away the 
obstacles which opposed themeelves to his 
union, and occupied Limeelf with assembling 
his forces by land and sea, as if he was really 
going to transport them into Palestine. But 
as soon as fhe marriage was concluded, his 
ardour for the crusade relaxed, and he de- 
manded further delay. 

Honorius, who had had time to take his 
measures, refused to accede to the demands 
of Frederick, and immediately caused al] the 
cities of Lombardy to revolt. The emperor 
essayed to re-establish order in his kingdom 
and wiehed to levy troops in the dutehy of 
Spoleto ; but the clergy had there kindled the 
Spoletina refused to 
grant the troops without an order from the ` 
pope, whose vaseals they declared themselves 
to This universal resistance alarmed the 
emperor. Through necessity he approached 
the Holy See, and promised to put his journey 
to the Holy Land in execution ; and, as a proof 
of his submission, he placed his kingdom 
under the protection of the Roman church, 
and bound himself to pay ‘it a considerable 
annual tribute. 

The pope, fearful lest new obstacles to his 
plans should rise up, consented to make ; 
and pressed the — of the crusaders in 
all the countries of Europe. He died in the 


various countries. The adroit pontiff | interval, and had not the satisfaction to ses 


knew how to avail himeelf ekilfully of the 
beauty of the daughter of king John in serv- 
mg his 8; he brought about secret 


his policy triumph. His 


y was buried at 
St. Maria Majora, on the 20th of March, 1227. 
Honorius showed himeelf, in the course of his 


interviews between her and Frederick ; and | reign, to be as cruel and ambitious as his im 
when the young prince, smitten by the charms | famous predecessor. 
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Opinion of Maimburg about Gregory—Enthronement of the new pope—War ageinst the Albi- 


ee between the emperor-and the 
mself on Gregory—His departure for the 


nenis—His return to Germeny—He ts again excommunicated 
Gregory is driven from — a people—He becomas 


Peace betwaen the emperor an 


reconciled with the Romans—New discords between the altar 


rederick is excommunicated —He avenges 
Holy Lan 


d—The makes war on his leeutee 


eat inundation at Rome 
throne—Frederick the 


Second is excomawmicated the fourth time—The offers the i ial crown to the king of 
France, who refuses tt—Convocation of a council for a a E La prohibits the pope 
from levying dimes in his kingdom-—Death of Gregory. 


Mampune affirms that Gregory was well | to extremes which were frequently very pre- 


made in his person, of a majestio carriege, 
and especially very in the canon law 
and Haly Scnptares. He adds, however, that 
we must tha extreme severity and 
vole of bis character, which ur 


judicial to his interests. Havi me 
— — 

of Ost ong © re 
venrana of shat ee and gave EP is name of 


him | Hugelin to take that of Gregory. He was orb 
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inally from Anagni, and was descended 
com the illustrious family of the counts of 
Segni, as was his predecessor Innocent the 


His exaltation was made with unusual 
pomp; on the day of the ceremony he went 
to St. Peter’s with an imposing train of cardi- 
nals and archbishops; and after having cele- 
brated divine service, he went to take posses- 
sion of the pontifical palace, traversing the 
streets of Rome mounted on a white ho 
richly caparisoned with scarlet housings, 
shining with gold and precious sone, Erir 
where on his were spread flowers 
and perfumes; the houses were hung with 
tapestry resplendent with gold and silver; at 
the head of the cortége walked young girls 
singing hymns of joy ; then came the monks 
in double file, with the children of the school 
ail carrying palm branches or bunches o 
flowers; after these followed the officers of 
the magistracy and the army clothed in silk 
and gold; and finally, the president of the 
senate and the prefect of Rome, walked by 
the side of the pope, leading his horse by the 
bridle. Behind this magnificent cortége, which 
extended from the great palace to the banks 
of the Tiber, followed by an innumerable 
crowd of priests and citizens, Gregory thus 
arrived in triumphat the palace of the Lateran, 
where he was submitted to the. usual proofs. 

On the day succeeding his installation, the 
new pontiff wrote to the bishopæof Eu- 
rope to accelerate the departure of the cru- 
saders, under the penalty of incurring eccle- 
siastical censures. He songht at the same 
time to reanimate the persecutions against 
the unfortunate Albigenses, and availing him- 
self of the ascendency which he exercised 
over the mind of Blanche of Castille, the 
mother of St. Louis, who had been appointed 
regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
her son, he induced her to confide the com- 
mand of her troops to Imbert of Beaujeu, one 
of the most ardent fanatics ef the day. Under 
the command of that lord, the religious war 
recommenced as terribly as in the time of 
Simon de Montfort. All the Albigenses who 
fell into the pene of the Catholics were 
massacred with extreme cruelty; and those 
who, to avoid death, surrendered, were piti- 
eealy condemned to the funeral pile by Ame- 
lin, the legate of the pope. “But,” says 
Perrin, “the more the persecution increased, 
the more did the number of the heretics 
multiply.” : 

Gregory, though much occupied with the 
Albigenses, was not forgetful of Germany, 
and he ordered the emperor to depart for the 
Holy Land, in fulfilment of the vow which he 
had taken at the time of his marriage with 
the daughter of the king of Jerusalem. As 
it was no longer possible for Frederick to put 
off his departure, he promised to obey him, 
and in fact fixed on a general rendezvous for 
his troops at Brindés# It was then in the mid- 
die of summer; an epidemic soon broke out 
in the army, and in a ew days a large number 
of soldiers were carried off by the scourge. 
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The emperor took advantage of the general 
panio to kareni a Dew tick to free himself 
rom his promise. By his orders a priest 2p- 
peared in the — the crusaders, repre- 
senting himself to be a te from the e pope. 
and instructed by the holy father to 
them from their vows, and authorise them to 
return home. This trick was entirely suc- 
cessful ; on that very day the army disbanded, 
and the emperor remained with his own 
guards ; he, however, embarked for Palestine, 
to fulfil, as he said, promise made to the 
holy father; but three days afterwards he 
returned to the port of Otranto, alleging as 
an excuse, that he had discovered the impos- 
sibility of his supporting the fatigues of a 
voyage. 
urious at the emperor, Gregory was no 
longer careful in his p ings; ho went to 
the cathedral of Anagni, his residence, and 
there, clothed in his pontifical — 
surrounded by the cardinals, bisho 
other prelates of his suite, he thundered forth 
a sermon on this text, “ We must remove the 
scandal from Christendom ;” and after the 
sermon, he lanched ecclesiastical thunders 
against the emperor. Frederick replied >ra 
manifesto against the Holy See, ın which thì 
passage occurs: “Learn, people of Italy, that 
the Roman church not only swallows up, in its 
orgies, the wealth which it snatches from the 
superstition of the faithful, but that it even 
despoils sovereigns, and renders them tribu- 
tary. We do not s of the simony, exac- 
tions, and usury with which it has infected 
all the west; for every one knows that the 
popes are insatiable blood suckers. The 
priests affirm that the church is our mother, 
our nurse ; it is, on the — infamous 
step-mother, which devours whom its 
hypocritical voice calls children. It sends its 
legates into all quarters to lanch excomme- 
nications, to order massacres, and to steal the 
wealth of princes and people. In its hands 
the morality of Christ has me a terrible 
arm, which permits it to murder men in order 
to ravish from them their treasures, as a bri- 
gand would do upog the highway. Under 
the name of indulgences it impudently sells 
the right to commit every crime, and gives 
the best places in paradise to those who bri 
it the most money.” 

The publication of this manifesto increased 
etill further the exasperation of the pope; he 
immediately returned to Rome, lanched a 
second excommunication against Frederiok, 
and endeavoured to excite a rebellion in 
Apulia. For this purpose he addfessed the 
following circular to the biehops of that coun- 
try: “We have drawn against the emperor,” 
eaid he, “the medicinal sword of St. Peter, 
and with a epirit full of mildness we have 
lanched our thunders against that proud prince 


who refused to fulfil his vows rding the 
Holy Land.” He then ordered 
to place all the cities and country which the 


emperor traversed under interdict, and to ex 
cite the inhabitants to assassinate him. Or 
his side, Frederiok, in order to resist the pan 
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tiff, calted to his aid the Frangipani, and other 
Roman lords, who were enemies to the Holy 
See. He bought from them al) the property 
which they possessed at Rome in houses and 
lands ; he then restored to them their titles to 
their fiefe, on condition that they would be- 
come his allies, and would aid him on all oc- 
casions against the church. This done, the 
Frangipani returned to Rome, excited the 
peop e against Gregory, and on Easter Mon- 
y, whilst he was celebrating mass in the 
charch of St. Peter, a revolt broM™ out in the 
city; the was insulted at the very altar, 
pushed out of the church, driven from the city, 
and forced to take up his resjdence at Perouse. 

Some months afterwards, the emperor was 
apprised of the death of Noraddin sultan 
0 us; this news changed all his policy; 
judging the montrent favourable for passing 
over into Syria, and reconquering the throne 
of Jerusalem, to which he had rights from his 
marriage with the daughter of John de Brien- 
ne, he immediately sent five hundred knights 
into Palestine, whilst he himself prepared to 
embark with a formidable army. The holy 
father, who saw with chagrin the triumph of 
his enemy, prohibited him from crossing the 
éea, before receiving absolution from the cen- 
sures of the church. But the emperor having 
testified no more regard for its prohibition than 
he had for its injunction, Gregory excommu- 
nicated him for going to the Holy Land as he 
had before anathematised him for his refusal 
to g. Then taking advantage of the absence 
of Frederick, the holy father declared war on 
Rainald of Aversum, duke of Spoleto, who 
had been left by that prince in the govern- 
ment of Sicily, Apulia and Calabria. He sent 
an army against him, commanded by cardi- 
nal John Colonna and John of Brienne, the 
father-in-law of the emperor, who had taken u p 
arms against his son-in-law out of base jeal- 
ousy, because he saw him on the point of re- 
seizing a kingdom which he would never have 
abandoned, if he had entertained a thought of, 
ever being able to reconquert it. 

The papal army obtained for this war the 
same dispensations as the crusaders, and the 
only thing which — the soldiery 
of the pope from the soldiery of Christ, was 
the sign they bore on the shoulder; the one 
had the cross, the other the keys; as to the 
rest their conduct was alike. As they had 
a provision of plenary indulgences, they stop- 
ped, neither the one nor the other, at the com- 
mission of massacres, rapes, and burnings, and 
it would be difficult to tell who excelled in 
cmelties and sacrilege: for the Christians of 
— were treated with such barbarities by 


tes of the pope, that it appears impos- 
sible for the infidels to have suffered greater 
disasters from the crusadere. 


Thomas of Acquin, count of Acerra, rendered 
an accoynt to the emperor of the invasion by 
the troops of the pope, in the following terms: 


“ After your rture, illustrious prince, Gre- 
gory assembled a numerous army by the aid 
of John of Brienne, -and of some other lords; 


his legates than entered your territories, say- 
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ing, that they would conquer by the sword 
since they had not been able to break you 
down by an anathema. Their troops have 
burned the villages, pillaged the cultivators, 
violated the women, devastated the fields, and, 
without respecting churches or cemeteries, 
have stolen the sacred veesels and robbed 
the tombs; never did a pope act so abomi- 
nably. He has now caused all the ports to 
be guarded, in order to seize your person if 
you arrive with a suite too weak to defend 
you j he is, finally, even intriguing in the Holy 

d, in which you are; and he has made a 
compact with the templars to put you to death 
by the poinard of an assassin. May God keep 
you from the pope and his vicars!” 

This letter enlightened Frederick as to the 
dangers which he incurred in the camp of the 
crusaders, and he hastened to enter into ne- 
gotiations with Melec Camel, the sultan of 
Egypt, to conclude a treaty. He did well: 
for during the conferences the templars and 
hospitallers sought to betray him, and had 
written to the sultan to inform him that Frede- 
rick was about to make a pilgrimage on foot, 
and almost without an escort, to the river 
Jordan, on the third day succeeding the re- 
ception of that letter, and that thus the Mues- 
sulmen could, without a blow, take hima . 
— or put him to death. Fortunately 

elec Camel was a generous enemy; and 
after having heard the message, he informed 
the emperor. The latter, judging that it was 
not prudent to allow his indignation to ap- 
pear, feigned entire ignorance, promptly con- 
cluded his arrangements with the sultan, and 
embarked for Italy. His arrival changed the 
face of affairs: the papal troops were com- 
pelled to retreat, and the Sicilian army, in its 
turn, acted on the offensive. 

But Gregory was not the man readily to 
abandon his aim; and as money was wanting 
to him for the continuance of the war, he 
gave orders to squeeze all Christian coun» 
tries. England was taxed with a tenth part 
of the moveable is of the kingdom. “ All 
the children of the church must come to our 
aid,” wrote the holy father to his legates ; “for 
if we fail in our present contest with the 
pela, all the clergy will perish with their 
chief.” 

This extraordinary tithe was levied with 
the approval of the king; the legates acted 
with such rapacity, that they included in 
moveable s, even the oe which were 
yet on the ground; and, as the holy father 
was unwilling to wait for the realization of 
this impost, they sold its collection to the bi- 
shops, at a low price, in order to receive the 
money at once ; or in default of money, cha- 
lices, reliquaries, and the other sacred vases 
of their churches. After England, the pope 

ed Italy, France, Germany, Speim, 
Portugal, and even Denmark end Sweden. 
With this money, drawn from the credulity 
of the faithful, he levief t and essayed 
to retake the country; but the new recruits 
were cut to.pieces, and the emperor con» 
tinued to advance — where his party 
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was all-powerful, thanks to the Frangipani, 
who had remained masters of the forts built 
since the expulsion of * pontiff. sa f 

Gregory, recognising the impossibility o 
subjogeting Frederick by the pae tried 
ecclesiastical thunders, and fulminated the 
following anathema. “We release all the 
subjects of Frederick the excommunicated, 
from their oaths of fidelity, especially those 
of the kingdom of Sicily ; use Christiana 
should not regard the sanctity of an oath 
towards him who is the enemy of God, and 
who tramples under feet the decrees of the 
church.” Still the spiritual arms were im- 
potent to arrest the march of the emperor, 
and Rome only awaited his arrival to open 
her gates to him, when a terrible event 
changed the disposition of their minds. 

In a single night at the end of a storm 
the Tiber left its d, and its waters covered 
the city even to the tops of the houses; a 
prodigious number of the inhabitants were 
drowned: others were crushed beneath the 
edifices which fell down ; and, finally, others 
deprived of all succour, died of famine; and 
to heahea the disasters, when the waters 
bad by degrees regained their bed there re- 
mained in the streets and cellarsa great filth, 
which, mingling with the dead bodies in a 
state of putrefaction, engendered an epidemic 
which decimated the population. 

¢ The partizans of Gregory hastened to dwell 
on this public calamity, by representing it as 
a heavenly punishment ; and they determined 
the citizens to send a deputation to Perouse 
to offer to restore the pope to the palace of 
the Lateran; it was accepted promptly, and 
Frederick, who knew the superstitious spirit 
of the Romans, dared not go further and even 
sought to enter into an arrangement with the 
holy father. His envoys were at first repulsed 
by the sacred college : presents then produced 
their usual effect, and it was decided to enter 
into conferences with them. 

The following were the conditions of the 
treaty proposed by the pope :—“ Frederick 
shall permit that, for the future, in the king- 
dom of Sicily, the elections, postulations, and 
confirmations of churches and monasteries 
shall be made in accordance with the decre- 
tals of the general council ; he shall indemnify 
the templars and hospitallers for the damages 
which they have sustained in defence of the 
church, during the divisions; he.shall pay all 
the —— incurred in this war ; and, finally, 
he shall give the Holy See sufficient security 
to guarantee the execution of the present con- 
vention.” ——Frederick ratified all the clauses 
of this treaty, and, in token of submission, 
went to Anagni, after which the two allies 
dined together, and renewed the oath to main- 
tain the peace which they had — 

ut each sought to deceive his enemy, 
~t.aving decided to seize the favourable mo- 
ment to overthrow the other. The emperor 
oortinued his intrigues at Rome, and the pope 
was soon driven a second time from the holy 
city, and compelled to take refuge at Nice; 
en his side the pope had sent secret emissa- 
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ries to Henry king of Germany, the oldest soa 
of Frederick, to urge the — prince to re- 
volt against his father. had also, under 
pretence of pacifying the cities of Lombardy, 
sent into that province a celebrated preacher 
named John of Vincenza, to preach to the 
people union against the empire in ease the 
— should wish to oppress them. Fi- 
nally, for the same end, Gregory had pub- 
lished a collection of decretals, forming & 
— of code, in which al! the decisions of 
the court o — upon ama in which the 
was to judge as an arbitrary suverei 
te found ——— This collection es 
afterwards called the Book of the Decretals of 
Pope Gregory the Ninth, and aided the popes 
in attributing to themselves the absolute go- 
vernment of benefices. 

Such was the situation of affairs when the 
new revolt broke out against Gregory. He im- 
mediately wrote to Frederick to demand his 
eid, feigning ignorance of the part which he 
had taken in the matter. As the prince, i 
his reply, did not even take the pains to con- 
ceal the joy which he felt at the expulsion of 
the holy father, the latter made dispositions 
to take his revenge, and under pretext of a 
war against the Romans, sent legates into all 
Christian kingdoms to obtain a tenth of their 
revenues. The embassadors of the pope were 
the bearers of the following bull: “In the war 
which we maintain against the Romans, we act 
merely, my brethren, for the interests of the 
whole church, we consequently order you tc 
send us the tenth of the produce of your 
goods, and a proper succour of men-at-arms; 
that we may be enabled to crush our adver- 
saries, so that for the future they shall not 
dare to rise against us.”? The sovereigns of 
France, Castile, Arragon, Navarre, Portugal, 
Barcelona, Roussillon, Germany and Austria, 
hastened to obey the orders of the pontiff, 
to prevent their being excommunicated. 
These reinforcements of men were directed 
not on Rome, but Milan, to aid the Lombards 
who were in open revolt, and who recognised 
king Henry as their lawful sovereign. 

Ir this extremity, Frederick endeavoured 
to reconcile himself with the pope anew, and 
offered conditions so — to the 
Holy See, that Gregory i iately aban- 
doned the unfortunate prince w he had 
— at the head of the revolt. Henry, re- 

uced to his own forces, could do nothing bat 
submit; he Jaid down his arms and came to 
implore the clemency of his father. The em- 
ror, justly irritated againet him, confined 
him in a strong fortress, where he died some 
years afterwards. 

When peace was entirely re-established in 
his 5 Frederick again dreamed of 
taking vengeance on the and sent into 
Sardinia Henry, one of his with a 
formidable army to conquer it; after which 
he declared him king of it to the prejadice of 
the rights of the Holy — ſor ages 
claimed the possession of that wland. Gre- 
gory, furious at the succese of his enemy, im- 
medistely assembled his cardinals in council, 
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and falminated this new sentence of excom- 
munication :— 

“ By the authority of che Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, and that of the apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, we anathematise Frederick who 
calle himself emperor, as sacrilegious and a 

io. We excommunicate him because 
he has excited seditions in Rome against the 
church, for the purpose of overthrowing us 
from apostolic throne, and of upsetting 
the sacred college of our cardinals. We ana- 
thematise him, because he calls upAnti-Christ, 
Balaam, and Prinoe of Darkness; because he 
has hindered our legate from persecuting the 
Albigenses; because he has seized upon the 
territory of the church, and especially Sardi- 
nia ; and because he refuses to return to the 
Holy Land. We declare all his subjects ab- 
soived from the oaths they have taken to him, 
and we prohibit them, under penalty of ex- 
communication, from obeying him until he 
shall have come to implore our mercy.” 

Frederick was at Padua when he received 
the bull of anathema fulminated against him, 
and im his he replied with a terrible 
manifesto. Thus recommenced the war be- 
tween the pope and the emperor. Frederick 
drove from Sicily all the preaching friars; he 
levied subsidies upon all ecclesiastics without 
distinction, and prohibited his subjects from 
going to Rome without especial authority. 
On his side the pope called to his aid the cru- 
saders, who were ready to embark for Pales- 
tine, seized upon pious legacies and alms 
destined for their wants, and as he was not 
yet strong Ae to attack the emperor, he 
sent legates to the court of France to solicit 
money and troops. 

St. Louis permitted the embassadors of the 
Holy See to convoke an assembly of the clergy 
and nobility at Senlis, and they there obtained 
permission to seize a twentieth of the reve- 
nues of the kingdom to succour Rome. Gr 

was 60 well pleased with the conduct of 
the French, who for the third time, and at 
periods so approximate, had granted to him 
enormous subsidies, that he offered the impe- 
rial crown to Robert, count of Artois, the 
brother of the king. St. Louie rejected this 
odious proposal. “How has the pope dared 
to depose so great a prince?” he said to the 
legate. “If Frederick has merited the cen- 
sures of the charch, he ought above all to be 
judged in a general council, and not by his 
enemies. For our part, we regard him as in- 
necent and as unjustly anathematised; we 
know that he has combated bravely in the 
Holy Land, and that he was exposed to all the 
dangers of war whilst the pope was seeking 
treacherously to deprive him of his kingdom 
and even to cause him to be assassinated. 

t Weare — then, to imitate the oon- 
dact of Gregory, to combat against this 
prince to deprive him of his crown; we know 
that the holy father.is not desirous of Christian 
blood when it flows for his temporal interests. 
Besides, if we were weak onough to subserve 
his fary what would it avail us? Alter the 
victory for which he would be indebted to us, 
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he would turn against us and trample us under 
foot, as his predecessors have so often done to 
the kings of France or emperors of Germany. 
You have asked for money from us: we have 
ted it to you, but we refuse to give you 
the. polidiers you ask for to conquer a crown 
you are not permitted to dispose of.” 
Gregory then wished to assemble a general 
council in order — to depose the em- 
peror; and as he feared lest Frederick would 
throw obstacles in the way of its assemblin 
if he penetrated the true object, he enter 
into negotiations with him and gave out that 
the synod was to fix the basis of a definite 
peace between the altar and the throne. At 
the same time his legates spread themselves 
through France and England to distribute 
the letters of convocation, and to impress the 
bishops of these provinces favourably to him. 
But Frederick was not the dupe of thie ruse, 
and he wrote to the king of France, “You 
have already, prince, refused to become the 
instrumer.t of the fury of Gregory, and to de- 
clare against us; the implacable pontiff has 
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not, however, renounced the hope of ranging | 


you on his side, and he essays a new trick 
to surprise your piety. No, the council which 
he wishes to assemble is not to be the media- 
tor of peace ; it is, on the contrary to be sub- 
servient to his ambition and to overthrow our 
empire. We declare to yon then, to you, 
illustrious prince, whose interests are the same 
as our own, that as long as war shall exist be- 
tween the empire and the Holy See we will 
not authorise the convocation of a council, be- 
cause we consider it unbecoming in a king to 
submit to the decision of priests a case which 
has such important bearings on our secular 
power. We accordingly forewarn you that 
we will pursue to extremity those of your pre- 
lates who shall go to this assembly. We aleo 
inform you that the enormous sums which 
you have permitted to be raised in your es- 
tates are actually expended for the pay of the 
soldiers destined to make war on us ; and that 
they are preparing to make new demands on 
you for money.” 

In fact, the pope, seconded by his konet, 
had made a fourth levy of money in all the 
monasteries of France, and he waited for these 


new supplies to reinforce his army and attack - 


the emperor. St. Louis, apprised of this by 
Frederick, stopped this money, already on its 
way towards Italy, and — it to him- 
self for the wants of his kingdom. 

At the same time, the emperor surrounded 
all the sea-porte, and made prisoners of the 
cardinals and bishops who were going to the 
council. The war was pursued on both sides 
with equal vigour; at length the cardinal Co- 
lonna, the best general of the pope, having en- 
tered the service of Frederick, the party of the 
Ghibelines had the advantage; Beneventum, 
Faenza, Spoleto, Assise, and a great num- 
ber of other cities fell into the power of that 
prince, his troops were soon enabled to 
make incursions beneath the very walls of 

ome. 


Notwithstanding these reverses, the stubborn 
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Gregory obstinately refused to make 

with the empire, as a letter addressed to the 
king of France, by Frederick, testifies. “We 
learn,” wrote the prince, “that the Tartars 
have invaded Hungary, and threaten to blot out 
the empire and the church; but ardent as is 
our desire to oppose the progress of this new 
invasion, we are constrained above all else to 
contend with the pope, our implacable enemy. 
It is on this account we are marching towa 
Rome; and we are about to besiege it, since 
we cannot obtain poo 

In the month ot August, Frederick, having 
taken Tivoli, and the fortified castles of the 
monastery of Farsa by assault, established his 
camp at the grotto Ferra, from whence he 
ravaged the campagna of Rome. 

Gregory continued to majntain himself in 
the holy city, although the inhabitants were 
divided into two powerful factions, the Guelphs 
and the Ghibelines, who daily came to blows, 
and according as one or the other were victo- 
rious, hoisted the imperial standard or the 
pontifical banner. In the midst of these al- 
_ ternatives of fear and hope, Gregory fell sick, 
and died on the 20th of August, 1241, after 
having filled Italy with disasters during a 
reign of fourteen years. This implacable old 
man was almost an hundred years old. He was 
buried in the charch of St. John of the Lateran. 

This embittered strife between the po 
and the emperors is a very remarkable fact 
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in the history of the oburch. Since the 
tificate of Gregory the Seventh, the Holy Bee, 
which derived all its power from the emperors 
of the West, declares itself their implacable 
enemy. The court of Rome no longer defends 
its rights by invoking charters granted b 
princes ; it is from alone that it 
to hold its temporal as well as its spiritual 
power ; and this principle of theocracy once 
established, the popes deduce from it frightful 
consequences; they declare themselves the 
masters and rulers of the entire world; they 
call themselves infallible; they attribute to 
themselves the same prerogatives as the di- 
vinity ; they proudly call themselves the vi- 
cars of Christ, the representatives of God on 
earth! ! 

Thus they dispose of thrones and — 
overthrow the one, reconstruct the other, an 
according to the caprices of their imagination 


‘or the interests of their policy, they urge na- 


tions into interminable wars. Men are for 
them machines which they use to draw gold 
from the bowels of the earth, instruments 
which they employ to raise statues and palaces 
for them. Finally, these hy ritical pontifis 
in the name of a God of humility, elevate 
the chair of St. Peter above the throne of 
kings. In the name of a God of charity, de- 
spoil the unfortunate people. In the name of 
a God of mercy, cause the unfortunate victims 
of their fanaticism to expire in tortures. 

Y *— 
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CELESTIN THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1241) 


Diviston in the sacred college—The cardinals nominate two popes—Both compelled to abdicate— 
Election of Celestin the Fourth—Hts modevation—His plans of reform—He ts potsoned by 


the priests. 


Ar the time of the death of Gregory, there 
were but ten cardinals at Rome. These wrote 
to Frederick to beseech him to set at liberty the 
prelates whom he retained in his camp, in order 
that the sacred college might be enabled toas- 
semble and proceed to the election of a new 
pontiff. The prince acceded to their request, 
and permitted his prisoners to go to Rome to 
meet the conclave, on condition that they 
would choosethe cardinal Otho, one of his crea- 
tures. He granted besides to the absent cardi- 
nals safe conduct to re-enter the holy city.— 
But eo great a confluence of electors was not 
counted upon by the prelates who were assem- 
bled. As each of them had already made his 
terms when he sold his vote, they feared they 
could not control the majority of the assembly, 
because too numerous; and they hastened to 
terminate the election before the arrival of 
their colleagues. 

Geoffrey, bishop of Sabine, had five votes, 
and the other three were given for Romain, 


bishop of Porto. At the defeat of his protegé, 
the emperor declared that he would approve 
of the nomination of Geoffrey, who was gene- 
rally esteemed for his virtues; but he pro- 
nounced with energy against that of Romain, 
the same prelate who had figured in the massa- 
cre of the Albigenses, and who had afterwards 
excited violent disputes against the university 
of Paris by means of the assistance of Queen 
Blanche, his mistress. Moreover, the two elec- 
tions were null in themselves, neither of the 
prelates having received two thirds of the votes 
which — — ah — ne Third 
required. They were accordingly o 

to abdicate. the next day they T eiai 
toa new election. On this occasion such a 
quarrel broke out in the conclave, that from 
words they would have come to blows but 
for the intervention of the senate and the pre- 
fect; finally, in this strife, Geoffrey gamed 
one vote, and was solemnly proclaimed chief 
of the charch. 
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The new’ pontiff was originally from Milan. ' 


He had first been a canon, and chancellor of 
the church of that city; then he had taken 
the monastic habit in the order of the Citeaux. 
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dergone the usual proofs, he was enthroned 
by the name of Celestin the Fourth. 

This good pope endeavoured to reform the 
infamous morals of his clergy. Unfortunately 
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Afterwards, Honorius the Third had ordained 
him a cardinal priest ; and finally, during the 
pontificate of Gregory he had been promoted 
to the bishopric o. Sabine. After having un- 


he was not — enough to discard from 
his person the courtiers of the preceding 
reign; and eighteen days after his election, he 
died of poison, not having been consecrated. 








INNOCENT THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1241:] ? J25 Y 


\ Vacancy in the Holy See—Information against the assassins af Celestin—Flight of the cardinals 
—Frederick orders the Romans to choose a new Exaltation of Innocent the Fourth—~ 
Negotiations for peace—Treaty between Frederick and the pope—Innocent betrays the emperor 

fies from Rome—His journey into France—Council of Lyons—The emperor ts solemnt 

— Henry the Second, son of Frederick, ts chosen king of Germany at the instigation oF 

the pope—Civil wars excited by Innocent—Letter from the sultan of Egypt—Innocent excom- 
municates the kings of Arragon and Portugal—The English revolt against the le 
court of Rome—The pope sells his protection to the Jews, and persecutes the Christians who y. 
refuse to pay the dimes—Example of a confessor’s knavery<New crusades—St. Louis de- ean 
parts for the Holy Land—Death of Frederick—return of t tnto — the” ` 
third son of Frederick, takes the title of emperor—Complaints of Bishop Robert Grosshead 

inst the pope—Absolute sway of the Holy See over Italy—Death of Innocent the Fourth— 

eflections on the odious character of the pontiff. 
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Tue poisoning of Celestin the Fourth 
peed ome into consternation and alarm. 
he people, who had placed all their hopes 
on the life of this ponin loudly demanded 
the punishment of the guilty, and threatened 
those whom the public voice designated as 
the assassins, with a terrible vengeance. A 
ngid examination, in fact, was commenced, 
and it led to such strange revelations that the 
magistrates were compelled to stop their in- 
quiries, the murderers being cardinals and 
archbishops. These, finding themselves dis- 
covered, and fearful of a just punishment, 
secretly escaped from the city, abandoning to 
their colleagues the care of choosing a new 
pope. There then remained in the sacred 
college but six cardinals, all ambitious of the 
pepacy, and each of them unwilling to make 
a concession to his competitors; thus, with 
euch pretensions, it became impossible to 
nominate a pontiff. 
_ Frederick, tired of waiting for the termina- 
ton of their quarrels, threatened to hang them 
all if they prolonged the scandal of their ri- 
valry any more. “Is it not shameful,” he 
wrote to them, “that the faithful can justly 
say, it is not Christ who is among you, but 
Satan himself ?”—St. Louis, on his side, had 
also addressed several letters to them, exhort- 
mg them to pat an end promptly to the long 
vacancy of the Holy See. 

The emperor, finally discovering that they 
regarded neither entreaties nor threats, quitted 
Apulia, whither he had returned after the 
death of Gregory, re-entered the land of La- 
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un J fni on the 24th of June, 


bour in the month of March, 1243, and led 
his army beneath the walls of Rome. The 
@ty was so closely blockaded, that provisions 
could no longer enter it by land or water; the 
magistrates then sent a deputation to Frede- 
rick to represent to him that it was unjust to 
punish them for a fault of which the cardi- 
nals alone were guilty, since the citizens were 
disposed to drive from the city the authors 
of all the disorders—which was done on the 


very same day. 

Frederick yielded to these representation 
raised the siege and placed the members o 
the sacred college under the ban of the em- 
pire. By his orders, all the domains of 
the Guelphs were ravaged, not only their 
lands and castles, but even the monasteries, 
churches, and convents of the nuns. Those 
who held out for the cardinals were pitilessly 
massacred; the city of Albano especially, 
which had opened its gates to them, was 
treated with the greatest cruelty. These 
latter, finally, finding themselves driven from 
their domains, despoiled of their dignities, 
and pursued by indefatigable enemies, de- 
termined to name a pope. Jt is said, more» 
over, that that which alarmed them the most, 
was the news that the French were preparing 

— patriarchate to govern 
Xhu 






nclave assembled anew in the city 

1243, ard 

rot Afmed as sovereign pontiff, Sinibald of 

Fi of the family of the counts of Lavagne, 

and a cardinal priest of the order of St. Law- 
40 
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rence. He was enthroned by the name of 
Innocent the Fourth, submitted to the usual 
tests, and consecrated some days after his 
promotion. 

He had been the intimate friend of the 
emperor, therefore the ministers of Frederick 
congratulated him on an election which could 


not fail to be advantageous to the empire. | p 


But the prince, who knew the ambitious 
character of the new pope, interrupted them 
by saying : “ Cease your congratulations, for 
this change of fortune is about to take from 
me the friendship of the cardinal and bring 
on me the hatred of the Holy See.” We 
shall see, in the end,’ Innocent the Fourth, 
pursue his old friend with even more fury 
than his predecessor Gregory. Notwith- 
standing his sinister forebodings, the emperor 
caused masses to be celebrated throughout all 
his kingdom to render thanks to for the 
election of a sovereign pontiff; and some 
days after, having returned into Sicily, he sent 
a solemn embassy to compliment Innocent, 
and offer him the aid of his arma, in order to 
assure the maintainance of the dignity and 
liberty of the church. 

The holy father listened kindly to the embas- 
sadors, and sent them back with three nuncio, 
Peter of Colmieu, the metropolitan of Rouen 
William, the former bishop of Modena, an 
William, the abbot of St. Fagon, in Gallicia, to 
treat of the conditions of peace with Frederick. 
The instructions given to his envoys were, that 
they should demand that he should immedi- 
ately set at liberty all the ecclesiastics who 
had been taken by the galleys of the Genoesq, 
but without giving any satisfaction in ex- 
change ; and that after having heard all the 
proposals of Frederick, they should reply, that 
all questions in litigation between the church 
and the empire could only be judged of by a 
general council of kings, princes, and prelates. 

is first negotiation was without any result, 
on account of the obstinacy of the pope, who 
rejected the just claims of the emperor on 
the Holy See. ' 
Towards the end of the month of October, 
Innocent left the city of Anagni, and came to 
Rome, where every thing was prepared for 
his reception. He found there the young 
Raymond, count of Toulouse, who had come 
to solicit his absolution ; the holy father, who 
was aware of the diplomatic abilities of the 
count, resolved to employ him for the interests 
of the Roman church; he granted him abso- 
lution from all the anathemas which he had 
incurred, and induced Frederick to appoint 
him one of the imperial commissioners who, 
with Peter of Vignes, and Thadeus of Sweden, 
were to arrange the basis of a treaty. On his 
side, the pope appointed the bishop of Ostia 
and three other cardinals, Stephen,,“‘les, and 
— defend the privileges of thek“ > 
ith such commissioners, it was 







the holy father to have all the cla 
he dictated approved. * 
speedy arrangement. The — wem ihe 
conditions of the treaty: — Frederick was 
to restore the territorias which he had taken 
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from the Holy See, and to recognise by A rob 
lic confessiod that it was not from contempt 
that he had refused to submit to the sentences 
ronounced against him by Gregory the Ninth, 
ut through the inspiration of the devil: he 
was to proclaim that the pope, even though 
the greatest of criminals, alone su- 
reme power over all Christians, whatever 
might be their rank : and, finally, the prince 
was bound to set at liberty all those who had 
risen against him during his excommunication, 
and to found churches, hospitals, and monas- 
teries, to expiate his crime of rebellion against 
the church. All these articles were sworn 
to by the commissioners of the king, amidst 
the applause of the cardinals and pope; but 
when Frederick had been informed of the 
treason of hia delegates, he sharply refused to 
execute the sa 
Innocent, not daring to break with the em- 
peror, whose anger he dreaded, proposed an 
interview with him at Sutri. The prince re- 
fused to go there before having received his 
letters of absolution, and declared that it was 
at Rome itself he would cause his rights to be 
ised. This threat, and the approach of 
the imperial troops, alarmed the holy father— 
secret orders were expedited to al to 
make dispositions of the galleys; and when 
all was ready, by night, without admitting any 
one into his confidence, to avoid being stopped 
by the Ghibelines, he laid acide the inagnia 
of his dignity, armed himself lightly, mounted 
a strong horse, and, accompanied by a single 
domestic, took fhe road to Civita Vecchia.— 
He urged his flight so rapidly, that he had 
traversed eleven leagues by daybreak; he 
then caused his domestic to retum, to inform 
Peter of Capua, and seven cardinals of his 
rty of his fight, that they might join him at 
ivita Vecchia, where twenty-three galleys, 
each manned by sixty well-armed men, and 
one hundred and twenty rowersawaited them. 
These vessela had come under the leading of 
the admiral of the republic of Genoa, and tho 
relatives of the pope. Innocent embarked 
on the same night with the cardinals and aome 
bishops, and arrived on the 5th of July, 1244, 
at Genoa, his country. On his disembarca- 
tion, he was harangued by the principe] per- 
sons of the republic, and borne in triumph ty 
the clergy to the cathedral, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people. i 
Frederick, informed by his spies that the 
ntiff meditated a second flight out of Italy, 
lockaded all the routes by sea and land, 
to make him a prisoner. Innocent bad al- 
ready asked from the king of France permi» 
sion to establish himself at Rheims, the see of 
which was vacant, and the latter bad replied, 
that the barons of the kingdom, jealous of the 
liberties of the Gallic church, were unwilling 
rmit the pope to fix his residence in 


O. lto pe 
mblY,\4France. Like refusals had been received to 


ned 3 
Thus thore 


he overtures which had been made in Stein, 

land, and several other kingdoms; “ fur,” 
says Mathew Paria, “they knew too well the 
avidity and despotism of the Romaa court ta 
wish br the presence of the holy father; the 
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people were beginning to comprehend that 
religion was only a pretext made use of by 
the legates to pillage them; and they had 
learned from recent examples that popes and 
their cardinals, like swarms of grasshoppers, 
left behind them but ruin and desolation.” 
Diegracefully repulsed on all sides and 
not daring to remain in Italy, Innocent deter- 
mined to go to Lyons, a neutral city belong- 
ing to an archbishop. He had scarcely arrived 
when he expedited circular letters for the con- 
vocation of a general council. — His aim, he 
sid, was to raise up the church which had 
bowed its forehead before an horrible tempest, 
to conquer the Holy Land, re-establish the 
empire of Romania, repulse the Tartars and 
other infidels, and, finally, constrain the em- 
peror to humble himself before St. Peter. 

According to the usage of his predecessors, 
the pope, regardless of the rights of the vener- 
able archbishop who had received him, seized 
on his palace, his goods, and all his authority ; 
he disposed of cures, prebends, and benefices, 
and sold them to strangers, or gave them to 
persons of his train. At length the Lyonese 
canons, indignant at the conduct of Innocent, 
revolted against him, and protested with oaths, 
that if the Italian priests showed themselves 
im their churches, they would cast them into 
the Rhone; the people took part with them 
and a chamberlain of the pope having dare 
to strike with his wand a citizen who asked 
an audience of the pope, the latter dsew his 
sword and cut off his hand. 

Curiosity or fanaticism, however, drawin 
to Lyons bishops and French lords, the counci 
took place, and behold, according to Mathew 
Paris, what were the events which passed in 
the assembly. ‘The emperor Frederick,” 
says the historian, ‘sent embassadors to de- 
fend his rights. They held, previously, a 
council to hear Thadeus of Sweden, who, in 
the name of the prince, his master, offered to 
re-establish concord between the empire and 
the church; to bring back to the obedience 
of the Holy See the states of Romania; to 
Oppose the Tartars. Chorasmians, Saracens, 
and other enemies of the court of Rome; to 
pn person to deliver the Holy Land, and, 

lly, to restore to St. Peter that which -he 
had taken from him, and do penance for the 
sins which he had committed.” Innocent, 
who assisted at the conference, exclaimed, 
«Oh, these great promises! We see, my 
lord Thadeus, that your master fears the blow 
which threatens him. If I accepted his offers, 
and he should then break his oaths, what 
would be the security? Who would force 
him to keep his engagements?’ Thadeus 
replied, “The kings of France and England, 
most holy father.” Innocent immediately re- 
ined, ‘ We refuse them ; for if the emperor 
ailed in his word, we should be compelled to 
turn to these princes and chastise them like 
him, which would excite against the church 
the three most redoubtable sovereigns of the 
West. No: we will not thus depart from the 
tine of our policy, which is to reduce kings 
and people by making t 
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other.” “Who are the people,” adds the 
chronicler, “ who can read these terrible pages 
of the history of the popes, without raging with 
indignation How long will kings, princes, 
and people consent to obey as slaves the court 
of Rome, and to bow before an insolent priest, 
who arrogates to himself the right to chastise 
them ?” 

At the close of the first session of the synod, 
Innocent pronounced the sentence o&excom- 
munication and deposition against Frederick, 
declaring the empire vacant, and ordering the 
electors to choose a new emperor. Philip 
Fontaine, bishop of Ferrara, was sent imme- 
diately into Germany with orders to cause 
Henry, landgrave of Thuringia and Hesse, to be 
chosen king of the Romans and the metropo- 
litan of Mayence, who had taken part in all 
these intrigues, was charged to preach a cra- 
sade against Frederick. Not coutent with 
creating confusion in the empire by means of 
his intrigues, the pope took assassins into his 
pay, and organised a vast cons an into 
which he induced the relatives, faea a, and 
even familiars of the emperor to take part. 
Byt the plot was discovered, and all the con- 
spirators payed for the treason of the pope 
with their heads. 

“Then,” says Jurien, “the empire was 
covered by armed men, who ravaged by turns 
the most beautiful provinces. In Germany, 
Conrad combated for his father; in Ita 
Frederick disputed with his enemies for his 
crown and life. We see nothing but leagues, 
revolts, factions, sieges and battles; every- 
where pillage, incendiarism and massacres 
reigned. The lan e Henry, he whom 
the pope had proclaimed king, having been 
killed in a skirmish, Innocent proclaimed in 
his place, William, Count of Holland, who, 
in his turn, was forced to fly before the arms 
of young Conrad. During an entire year the 
war continued with the same fury, and Chris- 
tian blood was shed by torrents in the name 
of an execrable n 

Innocent, who wished to raise the whole 
world against Frederick, co implacable was 
his hatred, wa8 infamous enough, vicar o 
Christ, to write to the sultan Melec Saleh, to 
induce him to make a descent on Italy, thus 
violating the faith sworn totheemperor. The 
Mussulman replied to him, ‘‘We have re- 
ceiyed your Jetters and given audience to 
your envoy. He has spoken to us of Jesus 
Christ, whom we know better than you appear 
to, and whom we honour more than you do. 
We refuse your request.—Safety.”’ 

Duri is same year, the pope, furious at 
seeing all his efforts fail, wished to try his 
power over princes less redoubtable than the 
emperor; he excommunicated James, king of 
Arragon, to/,unish him for having cut out the 
tongue of bishop of Gironne, who had 
sold *n.¥_ Yiemies secrets of state. Upon 
tn $ * of the prelates of Portugal, he 
& #4 “gimatised King Sancho the Second. 
The % & fict was pronounced against his 
states, “6 sovereign was deposed and the re- 


hem combat each | gency given to count Alphonso the father of 
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the prince. These two communications gave 
rise to civil wars in Spain, and during several 
years the Arragonese and Portugese covered 
their countries with massacres and inoen- 
diarisms. 

The ecclesiastical thunders were not s0 suc- 
cessful in England, and the legates of the Holy 
See, though armed with anathemas, were 
driven disgracefully from Great Britain, and 
ee from re-entering the — and 

vying@new tenths upon the people. {nno- 
cent the Fourth, informed that a monarch 
dared to protect his subjects againet the ra- 

ity of his legates, immediately lanched a 
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the holy father in the eame proportions aes 
Norway. 

France, according to custom, distinguished 
herself by her religious enthusiasm ; although 
exacted three times during the pontificate of 


Gregory the Ninth, it was she who furnished 
the most money to the pope: she alone then 
consented to make a new expedition into Pa- 
lestine for the remission of the sins of St. 
Louis. That stupid and devotee king assem- 
bled a numerous army of crusaders, and de- 
parted on the 12th of June, 1248, for the Holy 

. At first he gain some advantages 
over the infidel, and seized upon Damietta, 


ull of excommunication st but he | but the Saracens soon took their revenge ; the 

found no one who consented to publish it, and | French army was cut to piecea, and the king 

me holy wrath served but to unmask his| himself fell into their power. This new 
risy. 


the midst, however, of all his crimes, we 
should give him credit for the protection 
which he extended to the Jews of Germany 
who were crushed beneath the tyranny of 
bishops and archbishops. Thanks to him, the 
unfortunate Israelites could breathe in 
without fear of being pillaged, robbed. and 
maseacred by Catholics. It is true, that they 
paid dearly for the friendship of the pope, and 
that several among them, from being rich 
were reduced to misery. 
porns, the sojourn of Innocent at Lyons, 
chance brought to that city a knight of the 
emperor, who had retired from his service 
in consequence of some discontent. As he 
lodged in the same hotel as Walter d’Ocre, 
doctor and counsellor of the prince, the two 
Germans soon made acquaintance, and be- 
came friends. The pope, informed by his 
spies that two partizans of the emperor in- 
habited the. same hotel, soon originated a 
— iece of scandal, and sent emisearics 
ugh the city to report that Frederick de- 
sired to assassinate him. As absurd as was 
this accusation, the two Germans, fearing to 
be submitted to the torture, hastened to quit 
Lyons to regain Germany. Innocent did not 
discontinue the investigations; and as the hotel 
keeper, named Renaud, fell seriously ill, he 
gave him, as a confessor, in his last moments, 
an Italian priest, who, on the succeeding day, 
deposed before an assembly of the chapter of 
the cathedral, that the dying man had reveal- 
ed to him the infamous plot of the agents of 
Frederick. This odious falsehood was pub- 
lished through all Europe; and, to give it more 
credence, the pope feigned that he dared not 
leave his palace, keeping about his person a 
rd of fifty armed men, who accompanied 
im even to the altar whenever he celebrated 
divine service. He did not, however, obtain 
from this new trick any of the advantages that 
he hoped for. He then fell back upon preach- 
ing crusades, which were inexhaustible sources 
of profit for the popes; his legates traversed 
all Christian countries, 
Norway, from whence they b 
teen thousand sterling marks, 
Presents, and a donation as a pen 
of five marks of silver for eac 
of that country; other kingdoms 
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disaster lost the kingdom all its valiant por 
and the remainder of its gold, which it 

to give for the ransom of its imbecile mo- 
narch. 

Thus terminated the first crusade of St 
Louis. The priests did not fail to attribute 
the ‘reverses of the crusaders to their sins and 
their abominations, in order to explain the 
false prophecies which had announced great 
victories. These accusations were well found- 
ed: for, according to contemporary historians, 
the French lords abandoned themselves to so 
many excesses, that they appeared to be rather 
the defenders of Satan than the servants of 
Christ. Behold how the Sieur de Joinville, 
one of the actors in this crusade, expresses 
himeelf:—“ The barons, knights, and other 
nob.es, who were in the camp of St. Louis, 
and who should have wisely kept the money 
which they had for their future wants, pen 
it foolishly in banquets and festivities. Thus, 
when their ruin was commenced, they were 
obliged, in order to live, to rob the soldiers. 
Misery soon led to demoralization—no woman 
nor girl could enter the camp without being 
violated on the plain, and led into the lupa- 
nars which were kept around the royal pavi- 
lion ; finally,%hose who would wish to relate 
all the abominations with young pages. nay, 
even of the sins against nature, would risk 
their salvation from the terms they would be 
compelled to use.” 

Brocardus Argentoratensis, one of the monks 
who had followed the army, gives a singular 
explanation of these disorders. “Inthe Hol 
Land,” says this chronicler, “are men of all 
nations, and each lives according to the cus- 
toms of his country, with a license which is 
unequalled; and to tell the truth, the Chns- 
tians are the moat corrupt of all—for the fol- 
lowing reason: in France, Spain, Germany, 
and Italy, when a wretch has committed all 
kinds of crimes, and wishes to escape from 
the justice of the prince, he goes to Palestine, 
where, thanks to the indulgences, all his sins 
are remitted him. When he arrives there, 
the theatre of his crimes is changed, but not 


his heart; he violates, pillages, murders, as 


before his departure for the promised land. 
Cursed be through eternity the popes who in- 
vented the crusades.” 

Whilst St. Louis, a victim to the councils of 
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the pontiff, was a captive among the Saracens, 
Innocent was purshing Frederick with his 
hatred, and was subsidising assassins. He 
had gained gyer Peter de Vignes, ordinary 
physician to the prince, who was at the same 
time his counsellor and confidant. The em- 
— — fallen sick, in consequence of the 
fatigues an — which he had undergone 
in the late wars, Peter de Vignes was assisted 
by a physician sent from Lyons, and presented 
a poisoned beverage tothe monarch. Frede- 
rick had fortunately been apprised of this trea- 
son, when the assassins had a the cup 
in his hands, he feigned to feel an insur- 
mountable disgust for the drink which it con- 
tained, and gave it to the Italian physician, 
beseeching him to taste it himself. The latter. 
finding himself taken in his own snare, dared 
not refuse, and carried the cup to his lips; at 
the same time he made a false step, and threw 
it down on the ground. The guards imme- 
diately entered. Henry caused them to take 
up the liquor in a sponge, and ordered the 
condemned to drink it in his presence. 

of these unfortunate ones died in horrid con- 
vulsions. The emperor caused the Lyonese 
physician to be strangled immediately, and 
condemned Peter de Viens to have his eyes 
‘ torn out, and be given up to the Pisans, his 
personal enemies, to be tortured. At the mo- 
ment at which the punishment was com- 
mencing, the patient beat out his brains against 
a column to which he had been fastened. 

Frederick had scarcely escaped from this 

ril when he received the news that Henry. 

ing of Sardinia, one of his natural sons, had 
been taken prisoner by the Bolognese, and 
that another of his children was dead in 
Apulia. So many disasters overwhelmed the 
unfortunate prince, and as he found himself 
attacked by a disease called the sacred fire, 
he decided to offer e to the Holy See on 
advantageous conditions. Innocent rejected all 
his proposals ; he did not even wish to receive 
his Poroa ona persisted in declaring him de- 
prived of the empire. Frederick languished 
still fora year, consumed by the fever, and 
died on the 4th of December, 1250, leaving 
his kingdom to his son Conrad. 

The pope, who was still in Lyons, imme- 
diately wrote to Germany and Sicily to kindle 
civil war in those kingdoms, and to cause them 
to recognise as emperor, William, count of Hol- 
land, to whom he had already given the title 
of king of the Romans. This prince, notwith- 
standing the protection of the holy father, was 
constrained to retire before the victorious arms 
of the young Conrad, and to renounce his vain 
title. On his desisting, the pope then offered 
the ropare crown to the count of Gueldres, 
the duke of Brabant, and tke earl of Cornwal. 
These three princes refused it. Finally, he 
offered it to the king of Norway, who declared 


that he did not wish a dignity so easily ob- | him 


tained that even the popes could di of it. 

Notwithstanding these different checks, the 
faction of the Guelphs obtained the supremacy 
in Italy, and Innocent made his dispositions 
to return to Rome. Before, however, quitting 
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France, he reiterated the excommunicatior. 
against the memory of Frederick, and anathe- 
matised the young Conrad, to punish him for 
having seized on the — of the empire 
without his authority. He then went to Ge- 
noa, from thence to Milan, and traversing 
Lombardy rapidly, he established his court at 
Perouse to gain time to assemble the forces 
of his party. 

Caarad, on his side, had also poise by the 
tine; with the assistance of the Venetian 
who had furnished him with a flee‘, 26 
embarked at Pescara and gained a brilliant 
victory over the counts of Aquina and Sora, 
two Guelphs, who wished to oppose his en- 
trance into Sicily. This defeat, far from dis- 
couraging the pontiff, only rendered his hatred 
the more violent; and not being able to levy 
nor subsidise troops, he sent his missionaries 
into Brabant, Flanders, and France, to preach 
a crusade against the emperor Conrad, pro- 
mising to those who would undertake it, in- 
dulgences more extensive than those granted | 
to the crusaders of the — Land ; since these 
latter only gained pardon for their sins, whilst 
the others would obtain for themselves, their 
children, and their families, the right of com- 
mitting all crimes with impunity. , 

But the French, at leuih nom out by these 
incessant demands for men and money made, 
—so often against the infidels, so often egainat 
the emperor Frederick, so often against his 
son Conrad, drove the missionaries out of all 
the cities of the kingdom, and the regent was 
compelled to ake the states to take the 
advice of her subjects. The deputies com- 
plained loudly of the pope and accused him 
of being the cause of all the disasters which 
overwhelmed eee they blamed severely 
the policy of the Holy See, which not onl 
armed on the English, Germans, and Frenc 
into wars of extermination in Syria, but which 
even essayed to hurl one part of the West on 
Italy to aggrandise his power. Finally, they 
constrained Queen Blanche to make a decree 
which authorised the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the fanatics who were willing to em- 

rk in a crusade against the emperor Con- 
rad; the lords did the same towards the 
vassale who held under them, and this step 
caused the crusade of Italy to fall through. 

Repulsed in France, the pope fell back on 
England, and wrote to the bishop of Lincoln, a 
venerable prelate, esteemed by all on account 
of his wisdom and the purity of his morals, to 
ask for succours from him. The latter refused 
to obey the injunctions of the court of Rome, 
and senta circular toal) the ecclesiastics of Eng- 
land to urge them to resistance. ‘“ The pontiff,” 
he wrote to them, “is not ashamed to annul 
the wise constitutions of his predecessors ; he 
desires to govern us as a despot, and to dispose 
at his will of our fortunes and our lives ; before 
im. man ` -ypes have afflicted the church: 
Ib ‘passes them all in wickedness. 
He ered Christian kingdoms with usu- 
rious. &s, a thousand times harder than 
the Jew ;; he has ordained minor brothers 
and preaching friars called in at the last mo- 
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‘pope the enjoyment of 
Edon of Sicily, 
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ments of the faithful to frighten them, in ore 
der to extort from them testaments ìn favour 
of the Holy See; under pretext of crusades 
he eucourages the odious traffic in indul- 
ces so well, that now they sell absolution to 

the laity, as in former times they sold animals 
in the temple; and his agents measure out sale 
vation by thə amount of money given them. 
“ He sells churches, prebends, benefices to 
strangers, ignorant and unlettered priests, and 
these inttuders, on arriving in their new cures 
can neither preach, nor receive confessions, 
nor even succour the pvor, because they do 
not understand the of the inhabit- 
ants. He has introduced the custom of buy- 
ing bishoprics, without having received orders 
and only to get the revenues. Finally, he has 
filled the world with so many scandals and 
abominations, that we cannot enumerate all 
his robberies, adulteries, assassinations—and 
as we cannot deliver Christendom from this 
of Satan, at least let us protect Great 


rop 
af Britain against the encroachments of this 


emy of humanity.” 
Notwithstanding the example set by Eng- 
land and France, the Italians, excited by the 
reaching of the monks, took up arms in 
avour of the Holy See; the Ghibelines once 
victorious, gradually lost all their conquests, 
and that which heightened their disasters 
was the death of Conrad, who was poisoned 
by his natural brother Mainfroy, at the insti- 
tion of the pope. Before yielding his last 
h, the emperor perceived that the party 
of the court of Rome would be for a Jong time 
triumphant, and as he could not but fear for 
the life of his son, the young Conradin, who 
was only three years old, he wished to make 
@ protector of his enemy, by giving to the 
e revenues of the 


Innocent — the tutelage which Con- 
rad had bequeathed to him, and he declared 
that he would preserve for the young pane 
the kingdom of ‘Jerusalem, the dutchy of 
Suabia, and all his rights over the kingdom 
of Sicily, or his other states. He then received 
an oath of fidelity from the subjects of Conra- 
din, permitting them always to add, “saving 
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the rights of the young prince.” As to the 
assassin Mainfroy, who so well served 
him, he caused it to be signified to him as 
well as to the marquis of Honebruc, and the 
other lords of their party, that they must leave 
the Roman church sovereign mistress of the 
kingdom of Sicily and its dependencies, grant- 
ing them time to make their submission until 
the nativity of the Virgin; which tine passed, 
he threatened them with excommunication, 
and the privation of their dignities and for- 
tunes, which was done as he threatened 
them. After this, he sent his nephew, Wil- 
liam of Fieaca, into Sicily in the capacity of 
legate, and supported him with a numerous 
army, to govern the kingdom. He permitted 
him to seize on the revenues of the vacant 
sees, or prebends, and gave him full power to 
impose collections, to coin new money, and to 
confiscate the property of those who had sup- 
ported the party of Frederick, in the last wars, 
to sell the domains of the crown, and, finally 
to Jay hands on all the deposits of money and 
arms he might find in the kingdom. 
Mainfroy, deceived in his ambition, at first 
thought of avenging himself on Innocent, and 
kept a part of Apulia and Calabria in revolt; 
but having then considered every thing he 
could draw from his position, resolved to make 
his submission to the Holy See. He accord- 
ingly proposed to the pope to place him in 
possession of Apulia, bria, and a great 
of Sicily, if, in return, he would appoint hi 
tutor to Conradin, and give him the principa- 
lity of Tarentum, the countships of Gravine 
and Tricarique, and declare him his vicar 
over the unsubjugated parts of the kingdom 
of Sicily. Innocent, who saw himself freed 
at a blow from his most formidable enemy, 
consented to all, and delivered up the son to 
the assassin of the father. He then resolved 
to visit his new states, and came to Ceperano, 
where Mainfroy awaited him to sign the con- 
ditions of the treaty. From Ceperano, the 
pnan went to Capua and Naples; but God 
d marked the term of his triumphal march ; 
he was attacked in that city by a grievous 
malady, which carried him off on the 7th of 
December, 1254. 
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ALEXANDER THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1254.]} 9 


Election of Alexander the Fourth—His history before his pontificate—He protects the mendicant 
monks—The pope offers the crown of Sicily to the king of England—revolt against Alexander 
—Sect of the flagellants—The pope undertakes to form a league of Christian princes to resist 
the Tartars—His death. 


Durine the sickness of the pope, Mainfroy ' his dignities, ‘and deprived of his property, 
finding the occasion favourable, anew declared | which he gave to Count Alberic, the brother 
himself hostile to the court of Rome, and had | of that lord, for the purpose of arming brother 
seized upon Nocera and Fogio, two important | against brother. He then excommunicated 
places. This sudden blow spread consterna- | the fratricide Mainfroy, and opposed to him 
tion through all minds, and the cardinals who | the cardinal Octavian Ubaldin, to whom he 
were at Naples wished to retreat immedi-! gave the legation of the kingdom of Sicily, in 
ately towards Campania, in order to proceed | place of William, who had not been able to 
to the election of a successor of Innocent. | maintain himself in Apulia since the death 
The marquis of Berthold, however, who com- ; of Pope Innocent. Without stopping to jus- 
manded at Naples, reassured them, and de- tify his conduct, Mainfroy continued his ca- 
:ermined them to form a conclave. This time, | reer of conque&t, and advanced to meet Octa- 
under the impression of fear, intrigues ap-' vian, who had a numerous army, composed 

and disappeared with great ra idity 5 of troops badly provisioned and eau Ppes 
or on the same day, they proclaimed Raina | The legate, instead of fighting, cowardly de- 
Conti sovereign pontiff, by the name of Alex- , manded peace. It wasagree ween them, 
ander the Fourth. that Mainfroy should abandon the territo 

This cardinal was the son of Philip de/ of Labour to the pope, and should govern 
Conti, the brother of Pope Gregory the Ninth, | the rest of the kingdom of Sicily, in the name 
and was descended from the illustrious family | of his nephew Conradin., y 
of the counts of Se&ai. He was born in the| Alexander refused to ratify this treaty, +43- 
castle of Jeme, a dependency of the abbey | tending that his legate hac outstripped 
of Sublac, in the diocese of Anagni, where | powers, and that he had made it from ne” h 
he had lived to the age of forty years as a| sity in order to save his army; conseque ®™°C d 
simple member of the chapter of the canons | such an en ment could not be oblig:: @N d 
of the cathedral, when his uncle, the pope, | Mainfroy, indignant, immediately retooli 8r. 
took a fancy to call him to Rome. He .went/ field at the head of his victorious troops, ha 
on the call of Gregory the Ninth, and took | threatened to punish the pontiff severel t r 
rank among the cardinals, with the title of | his breach of aith; the latter, who had? ° 
bishop of Ostia. The new prelate affected a| covered that his arms were powerless aga f 9 
great application to prayer, practised severe | sach an enemy, sought allies abroad, a°? 
abstinences, and made a great show of hu-| offered the crown of Sicily to the e 
mility, which did not, however, prevent him , mund, second son of the kin at England ; 
from having flatterers and mistresses. | Jacques Bourcambio, bishop of Bologna, was 

Become pope, Alexander played well his entrusted with this important mission. On 
part, and showed himself worthy to continue ' his arrival in Breat Britain, the legate con- 
the policy of Gregory and Innocent. He was vened an assembly of the grandees of the 
at first oocupied in resisting the faction of the kingdom, and solemnly invested prince Ed- 
Ghibelins, who, under the leading of a va- mund with the royalty of Sicily, by a 
liant knight, named Ecclin, had seized the which he placed on his finger in the name o 
March of Trevisano, and threatened to invade ` the holy father; he also declared the king of 
ell Sicily, in defiance of the anathemas of the ; a relieved from his vows of pilgrim 
Holy See. Alexander declared the chief of | to the Holy Land, on condition that he wou 
the rebels the enemy of God, degraded from | authorise a new crusade against Mainfroy. 
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s this bull excited violent murmurs among 
1e people, Bourcambio, to put an end to 
them, assembled the prelates of the kingdom, 
and endeavoured to induce them to recoguise 
that a pope had the right to absolve from all 
crimes those -vho shed their blood in his ser- 
vice, or who e:ccoured him with their money. 
The English bishops, far from approving euch 
a doctrine, spontaneously rose to cry out 
anathema upon the pope; they addressed 
sage remonstrances to the king, beseeching 
him not to accomplish an enterprise so disas- 
trous as that proposed by Alexander, observing 
to him that the affairs of Sicily were in a de- 
plorable condition, and that the anworthy 
pontiff offered him a crown it would be im- 
possible to conquer; and that, besides, sup- 

sing that he gained advantages over his 
enemies, the popes would doubtless pursue 
him in his turn, as they had pursued the 
Greek emperors, the French princes and the 
German sovereigns. Finally, one of them, the 
archbishop Seval, spoke with so much elo- 
quence, that the prince retracted the word 
which he had already given to the Roman 
legate; Alexander furious, against the metro- 
politan who was the cause of this check, re- 
solved to be revenged on him; he sent him 
orders to confer the best benefits of his dio- 
cese on Italians who did not live iu the coun- 
try, and on his refusal to obey this unjust 
decree, he excommunicated him, and solemnly 
deposed him to the sound of the bells with an 
infamous censure. Seval underwent this per- 
secution with courageous firmness, and con- 
tented himself with leaving us in his works 
/ several remarkable letters against the tyranny 

of the Roman court. 

If the pontiff was an enemy of virtuous 
‘priests, by way of contrast he declared him- 
self to be the protector of debauchee monks, 
that hideous leprosy which for eo many cen- 
turies still gnawa the people. He published 
a bull in their favour, which restored to them 

“e privileges of which they had been de- 
ed by his predecessor. At the begin- 
. of this act was found this remarkable 
‘mble: “It ig not extraordinary that a 
erases the decrees of those who have 
aded him in the apostolic chair, — 

a) their ordinances are infected with erro 
have been made under the influence o 
‘ful prepossessions or with precipitation.” 
ome months afterwards he published a 
ond bull, to put an end to the quarrels 
aich had broken out between the preaching 
Aothers and the doctors of Paris, and in 
‘which, under a pretext for the good of religion, 
he modified, of his own authority, the regula- 
tions of the university, prescribing to the 
chancellor of Paris in what m&nner he should 
nt licenses, and pointing out to him that 
e wished him to confer them on an unlimited 
number of doctors. He further intimated to 
him an order to reinstate the preaching bro- 
thers in the ranks of the professors of the uni- 
versity, and renewed the statutes in relation 
to the intermission of the courses in cases of 
insults offered to the thorks by the students. 
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Notwithstanding the injunction of the hoty 
father, the university retused to admit into 
its bosom the preaching brothers whom it had 
already expelled. Alexander, to intimidate 
the university corps, fulminated his anathe 
mas. Nothing shook the resolution of the doc- 
tors: they replied te the popes that they had 
excluded the mendicant monks for ever from 
their ranks, because they maintained hornble 
maxims, and they sent to him, in support of 
their assertions, a monstrous work entitled 
t The Eternal Gospel.” The pope, on examin- 
ing it, found the doctrines it contained so 
frightful, that he caused it to be secretly 
burned to avoid casting reprobation on its au- 
thors. It was, on the contrary, on William 
of Saint Amour, the impugner of the mend> 
cant brothers, that al] the pontifical wrath 
fell; he ion, excommunicated him and 
caused alis works to be burned. 

Notwithstanding these acts of authority 
Alexander was far from ruling in temporal 
affairs; not only had he been unable to sob- 
jugate the Sicilians, but even in Rome the 

ople evinced impatience at the yoke of the 

oly See. A violent sedition broke out on 
the occasion of the imprisonment of Branca 
leon, the first senator whom the pope dis 
pao in order to put one of his favourites in 

is place; the citizens, incited by an English 
baker, whom the new di itary wished to 
whip with rode, hurled sherasclves on the 
guards, took their arms from them, hastened 
to the prison in which the senator was cor 
fined, broke open the doors, and led him in 
triumph to the capitol. Brancaleon, become 
all-powerful in consequence of this popular 

movement, bokily resumed his functions as a 
magistrate, drove his enemies from Rom 
and caused two of the relatives of cardina 
Anabaldi, the author of his disgrace, to be 
strangled. The pope endeavoured to intim- 
date him by excommunicatiéns; but the 
senator informed him it was an useless effort, 
eince he had purchased from his predecessor 
the privilege of being anathematised; but 
that if, however, he continued his juggleries, 
he would hang him and all his cardinals. 
This menace alarmed the holy fatker very 
much, and as he knew Brancaleon to be 3 
man of action, he escaped from Rome to take 
refuge with his partizans at Viterba. 

Mainfroy, on his part, master of Sicily, the 
principality of Tarentum, of Apulia, and of 
the territory of Labour, was solemnly crowned 
at Palermo, while the valiant Ecclin was 
pushing his conquests over the domains of the 
church. Finally, every thing presaged for 
italy a termination of its miseries through the 
abolition of the pontifical power, when the 
death of William, that phantom of an emperor 
who had succeeded the unfortunate Conrad 
in Germany, took place. 

' This event, by awakening ambition, turned 
aside the minds of men from their first 
which was the ruin of the popes, and sa 
Alexander. Twe parties disputed for the 
empire of Germany, the one chose Richard 
earl of Cornwal, the brother of the king of 
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England, the other, Alphonso of Castile. This 
last, who had the greatest chance of succe 
was preparing to come to take possession o 
the crown which was offered him, when an 
attempt of the Saracens of Spain against Cor- 
dova determined him to suspend his depar- 
ture. He contented himself with sending 
envoys into Italy, with rich presents, to bring 
the pope into his interests. Alexander accept- 
ù these marks of the king’s munificence and 
‘“yied hypocritically to the deputies: “ You 
aW, my brethren, that usage has for a long 
established that the ssion of the 
ym of Germany should be allied to that 
‘mperial crown; let your king then be 
Consee-ated at Aix-la-Chapelle, and we pro- 
muse him our protection to cause him to be 
recognised as emperor. Let him, however, 
be careful how he quits Cordova to lose the 
crown of Castile and come into Germany, 
when it will be no longer possible for us to 
make his cause triumph.” This reply is suf- 
ficient to show the bad faith of Alexander, 
since he had already conferred on Richard the 
tile of king of the Romans, as is authentically 
pore by hisown letters and those of several 
talian lords, who had taken the oath of 
fidelity to that prince. 

In the midst of these political disasters, 
Italy suddenly saw a sect of fanatics arise, 
who have not been equalled up to our own 
times. Entire populations seemed to be seized 
with a religious vertigo, and abandoned them- 
selves to practices of piety of inconceivable 
extravagance. Perouse was the first city in 
which this fever of fanaticism manifested itself, 
which soon spread to Rome, and ever the rest 
of Italy, Germany, Spain, and England. Old 
men, young men, women, and even children, 
under the excitement of a religious fury, 
traversed cities and the country naked, fol- 
lowing each other two by two, and holding 
in their hands whips of loaded thongs, wit 
which they rudely struck themselves over 
the shoulders and reins. These processions 
took place alike by day and by night, and 
even in the most rigorous winter ; and, accord- 
ing to the reports of the historians of the 
times, there were sometimes counted ten 
thousand flagellants, entirely naked, perform- 
ing their devotions and having at their head 
priests, cardinals, and bishops, bearing the 
cross and banners. In villages, in towns, and 
in the cities, the sect increased with an ex- 
traordinary rapidity. Women, even great 
ladies and young girls, showed themselves 
fall of fervour for these new religious prac- 
tices, and cruelly lacerated their bodies. 
The simple had commenced it—the wisest 
were drawn in by the example. 

This singular superstition soon degenerated 
into an heresy. The flagellants confessed 
themselves to each other, and granted absolu- 
tion, although of the laity. They mamtained 
that their macerations were so meritorious 
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before God, that they moderated the, suffer- 
ings of those who burned in hell, and aug- 
mented the happiness of those who contem- 
plated the face of their creator in the kingdom 
of heaven. According to them, noone could en- 
ter into the heavenly Jerusalem unless he had 
rformed fora month their penance and their 
asts. But the most deplorable circumstances 
in these great assemblies, in which young men 
and women could see each other naked, were 
the scenes of debauchery, of sodomy, and in- 
cest between brothers and sisters, mothers and 
sons, so that the sect of the flagellants fell into 
public contempt, and was soon annihilated. 

Sovereign princes also, who feared lest 
these great assemblages of men should weaken 
their authority, by exhibiting their strength, 
hastened to make severe ordinances agains: 
the flagellants. Mainfroy, and the marquis of 
Pallavacin, prohibited them under the penalt 
of death from appearing in the March o 
Ancona, or in Tuscany, as well as in the 
cities of Milan, Cremona, and Brescia. Reli- 
gion and morality had no part in these co- 
ercive measares; the people of Italy were 
already accustomed to these processions, 
chreaghi means of some of the extravagant 
ceremonies which then existed in the church; 
thus the priests condemned those who had 
insulted them by words, to appear in a solemn ` 
procession entirely naked, and they whipped 
them during the entire ceremony. Women un- 
derwent the same punishment as men, and it 
was only by means of money that they were 
permitted to perform their penance within the 
church. 

Alexander was occupied for a time with the 
means of extinguishing the ardour of these 
strange Christians, and then gave all his at- 
tention to the Tartars, who, already masters 
of Hungary, Poland, and Styria, threatened 
all Europe. Against a danger so imminent 
he desired to form a confederation among all 
the people of the west to guarantee the safety 
of the Christian world against this inunda- 
tion of barbarians. He consequently desig: 
nated the force which each kingdom should 
furnish, as well as the levies of money which 
were'to be imposed on the nobles, clergy, and 
citizens; the whole to be definitely arranged 
in a general council, which he had convoked. 
But death did not permit him to achieve that 
which he had commenced ; on the 25th of 
May, 1261, he gave up his last breath in the 
city of Viterba, which he had- inhabited for 
four years. 

“« Thus,” exclaims the historian of Boulay, 
“í the muses of Paris were tranquillized, being 
delivered from that pope who had cruelly per- 
secuted them during the entire continuance of 
his reign.” 

Some ecclesiastics have essayed to praise 
Alexander the Fourth; but their flatteries have 
only served to make his bad actions more cone 
spicoous and to render him more odious. 
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URBAN THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 
Election 


empire at Constantinople—Urban 
between the 


1261.) 


Urban the Fourth—His history before his pontificate—-He continues the policy of 
his predecessors—Offers the crown of Italy to Charles of Anjou—Termination o the 

wishes to arm the i treaty 
and the Greek emperor—Urban ts driven from Viterba and takes refuge in 


French nst the 


the city of Orviettao—Crusade against Mainfroy—The pope ts driven from Orvieto, and takes 


refuge at Perouse, where he dies. 
ALEXANDER had with him at Viterba bot 


eight cardinals, all sick or infirm, when he | king of Arregon 


died ; thus the embarrassment ef the sacred 
college was very great, when it was obliged 
to proceed to the election of a new pontiff. 
As each of the eight cardinals felt himself 
incapable of sustaining the burthen of the 
tiara, in the hard circumstances under which 
the church was placed, they agreed to take, 
for this time only, a pope from without the 
college, and to choose as sovereign pontiff 
James Pantaléon, the patriarch of J—— 
who had come to Viterba to Jay a complaint 
before the Ho See, against the knighta 
hospitallers. The affair was thus brought 
about, and James Pantaleon was consecrated 
on the 4th of November, by the name of Ur- 
ban the Fourth. 

This pontiff, originally from Troyes, in 

pagne, was the son of an itinerant shoe- 
maker, who, to free himeelf from him, had 
sent him to Paris to beg. His youth and 
misery interested a doctor, who received him 
into his house, caused him to study at the 
university, and afterwards obtained for him 
the title of master of arts and doctor of the 
canon law. His taste led him particularly to 
the study of theology, in which he made great 
progress, and his talents procured for him first 
the archdeaconate of Liege, and then the dig- 
nity of chaplain to Innocent the Fourth. 

n 1248 he obtained the legation of Poland ; 
on his return, in 1252, he was consecratec 
bishop of Verdun, with the title of legate of 
Pomerania ; the pontiff Alexander had thea 
elevated him to the patriarchal see of Jeru- 
salem, y declaring him his vicar in the Hol | 
Land. They cite a remarkable reply which 
he made to a French lord, who reproached 
him for the humbleness of his birth: “ Do you 
think a man is born noble?” said Pantaleon 
to him ;—“ no, my lord count, he becomes so 
by his virtues, and the people will one day 
do justice to these proud titles, which conceal 
shame and infamy.” Unfortunately, he for- 
got these sentimenta when he became pope, 
and 89 pernicious is the influence of sovere 
power, that this man showed himself, in the 
exercise of his functions, as proud and impla- 
cable as his predecessors. 

Mainfroy, the new king of Sicily, the fra- . 
tricide and usurper, comprehending the neces- 
sity of strengthening his throne by powerfal 
alliances, offered his daughtér-Constance in | 


[Louis wrote immediately to Urban to ask him 


to Peter, the eldest son of James, 
, with the single condition that 
she should obtain for him an advantageous 

ce with the Roman church. Urban fot- 
mally refused his agreement to this matrimo- 
nial scheme ; not from the very natural sent- 
ment of repulsion for a murdefer, but from 8 
motive of base jealousy. He brought St. Lous 
into his way off thinking, and induced him to 
declare to James of Arragon, that he would 
renounce his alliance with him, if he consent: 
ed to the marriage of his son with the pnr 
cess Constance. In defiance of the tion 
of the two courts of France and Viterba, Phi- 
lip of Franoe e Isabella of Arragon, 
and Peter married the young daughter © 
Mainfroy. : 

This blow exasperated the holy fgther. {n 
his he sent the crown of Sicily to St. 
Louis for one of his children, summoning him 
to assemble immediately an army to avenge 
the insult — git and to — and a 
possession of that kingdom. Wiser in 
matter than he had been in the crnsade, the 
French monarch refused to obey the pope. 
He replied to him, that he could not accept a 
throne which belonged to the young Conrs 
din, the legitimate heir, and that the invasion 
of Sicily was an act of disloyalty punishable 
in the eyes of God. In vain did the pope en- 
deavour to reassure the timorous congrience 
of St. Louis, by representing to him, that he 
and his cardinals had examined the matter 
with the greatest care, and thafvall had de 
clared the Holy See the supreme dispenser of 
the crown of Sicily. All his reasonings failed 
before the will of the prince. His tegates 
then turned to the count of Anjon, brother t0 
the king, and to Robert, count of Artois, t0 
whom Pope Innocent had already made the 
same proposals, and who had been desd for 
some years. 

Whilst the west was occupied with these 
court intrigues, Greece was the theatre of grave 
events. Alexis Strategopulus, the general of 
Michael Paleologus, of the house of Comnem, 
seized Constantinople, and destroyed, after 
fifty-six years of existence, the Latin emp: 
which the crusaders had founded under Bald- 
win the First, count of Flanders. On the 
news of the capture of Constantinople, St. 


e 


matri 


if this revolution did not threaten the ortho- 
doxy of the church, and if it was right t0 


aT, 
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arm againet the Greeks to recapture the em- 


pire. 

The pope replied to him :— You are, my 
dear eon, the only Christian prince who sin- 
corely ee the misfortunes of the 
church, and who show yourself always ready 
to aid it. Our thanks are given to you. In 
‘the extreme affliction which the loss of Con- 
stantinople has caused us, we are happy to 
learn that in you are pl our hope and our 
consolation. Already has the emperor, Bald- 
win the Fourth, embarked for Italy, as well 
as the embassadors of Duke Rainier Zeno, 
the delegates of Venice, and the other Latin 
republics, all driven in disgrace from the ter- 
ritory of the Greek empire. Hasten, then, to 
succour these proscribed, not only for the 
` greater glory of your crown, but for the inte- 

rests of the Holy Land. i 

«< An expedition against Constantinople can- 
not fail of success, being strengthene —— 
Latia lords, who are still masters of Ac ia, 
the a a the neighbouring islands, who 
will join their troops to your army. The Ve- 
netians offer for their share the services of 
their galleys for the passage of the crusaders. 
On — of — ese — oe 
to reply to you, and we send you our chaplai 
Andrew of Spoleto, archdeacon of Naples. 
on whom can bestow your entire confi- 
dence. We beseech you, my dear son, to be 
active in sending the men and money whom 
you destine for this holy enterprise ; and we 
solicit from the prelates of your kingdom a 
private subsidy for the wants of our see.” 

Michael Paleologus, apprised of the prepa- 
rations making against him in the west at the 
instigation of the pope, immediately deter- 
mined to take measures to gain time, and to 
permit him to consolidate his power at Con- 
stantinople. As the pretext of schism was the 
sole apparent cause of the enmity of the 
court of Rome, he made overtures to the 
pontiff, proposed to him the reunion of the 
two churches, and at the same time sent him 
magnificent presents. Urban was well in- 
formed as to the secret intentions of Michael, 
who, whilst making proposals of peace, was 
carrying on war with William, prince of 
Achaia, and with the other lords established 
in the country: bat the sums which were of- 
fered him were so large, that his avarice tri- 
um over reasons of policy; he sacrificed 
for gold the interests of thə Latin princes, 
accepted tho a ments proposed to him 
by the emperor, and sent four minorebrothers 
to Constantinople to sign the treaty in his 
name 


The holy father could the more applaud 
— —— — the r e 
the w rance, an n, 
— — to give any * for tho 
war. It wasi e for Germany to far- 
nish the least aid to the Holy See, being 
stri af men and money by the civil war, 
which the election of 
m Richard, earl of Cornwal], had lighted in 


At last tbe metropolitan of Mayence, and 


honso of Castile. 


some other German prelates, indignant ai the 
conduct of the pope, determined to const.am 
him to obedience, and to put an end to the 
disasters of their country. For this pu 
they convened a general diet of the elec- 
tors. Urban, informed that they wished to 
bestow the crown on the legitimate heir, by 
declaring Conradin emperor of the west, im- 
mediately sent legates to them, prohibiting 
them, under penalty of anathema, from choos- 
ing that prince. Besides, in order to give new 
aliment to the fury of the parties, and to 
augment the disorders, he approved of the 
election of Alphonso of Castile and Richard 
of Cornwal, and declared them both to be 
kings of the Romans, reserving the right of 
pronouncing between them in regard to the 
imperial crown until the following year, 
hilst Germany, tom by factions, aban- 
doned to pillage and incendiarism, was ex- 
piating in the horrors of civil war its fanati- 
cism for popes and its stupid fidelity to em- 
rors, Mainfro n lively disquiet to 
Urban He had already drawn into his party 
the Genoese, the Pisans, and the Tuscans; 
already was he approaching the March of 
Ancona, and with the assistance of the Ghi- 
belines, who were all-powerful in the holy 
city, had seized upon much territory belong- 
ing to the Holy See, when the pope made a 
new appeal to fanaticism, and preached a 
crusade against his enemy. A crowd of ruined 
lords and Italian and French vagabonds, im- 
mediately hastened to Viterba, and formed an 
army which the holy father opposed to the 
troops of Mainfroy. Whilst he was dir&ting 
the movements of his bands the Romans made 
a diversion in favour of the king of Sicily, 
drove Urban from Viterba, and compelled him 
to retire to Orvietto. In his flight his treasures 
were taken by his enemy, and as he had no 
more — — to pay his crusaders, his 


army dis : 

The pope, forced to relinquish the hope of 
subjugating Mainfroy by the temporal sword, 
fell back once more on spiritual thanders ; the 
king_of Sicily was summoned to appear before 
the sacred college, to defend himself against 
a great number of accusations, under penalty 
of a second excommunication. The latter. 
tired of the war, and fearful of the dagger of 
assassins, determined at length to obey the 

pe, and sent to demand a safe conduct for 

imself and suite. Urban prescribed that his 
escort should consist of eight hundred persons, 
of whom only one hundred should be armed, 
an 109 should not remain 

d that the pri: hould not but 
eight days on the territories of the Holy See. 
Mainfroy, suspecting justly that the pope had 
hostile intentions against his person, refused 
to- surrender at discretion, and towards the 
close of the year his kingdom was put under 
an Al hopes of having failed, 

of an arrangement having fai 
Urban snr into France, Bartholemew Pigns- 
telli, the metropolitan of Cosenza, a mao of 
war rather than of the church, a traitor who 
had abandoned the cause of Sicily and sold 
himself to the pontiff. The object of his emr 


or 
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bassy was to renew with the king, St. Louis, | and although sick, was — in a litter 
on 


the negotiations which the great event of the |as far as Perouse, where he 
off and | October, 1264. 


— of Constantinople had broken 
Ww 


the 2d of 


ch were to place the crown of Sicily on Shortly before his expulsion from Orvieto, 
the head of Charles of Anjou, his brother.— | the pontiff had instituted the festival of the 


Whilst the conditions of this compact were | hol 


sacrament of the altar, in accordance 


under discussion between the king and the | with the — revelations of two extatic 
la 


legate, Urban was driven from Orvietto his|nuns, Ju 


nna of Mont-Comillon, and Eve, 


new residence, by the citizens themselves, |surnamed the recluse of Liege. 





CLEMENT THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 


[A. D. 
The history of Guy Fucoldi before his exaltation—He is chosen 


1264.) 
by the name of Clement 


the Fourth — His sentiments tn regard to his family — Grant of the kingdom of Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou—The fanaticism of the crusades spreads through all Christian countries— 


The young 


Gor Fuco.pr, surnamed the Fat, on account 
of his excessive enbonpoint, was born at St. 
Gilles, in Languedoc. Whilst very young he 
lost his mother, and was even deprived of the 
cares of his father, who had entered a convent 
of Chartreuse, after the death of his wife. 
The young aad at first followed the profession 
of arms, which he soon quitted to embrace a 
more’ honourable career—that of the bar. He 
made such rapid progress, that Durand, the ce- 
lebrated jurist of the thirteenth century, called 
him the light or the torch of the law. St. 
Louis, on the strength of his great reputation, 
admitted him to his secret councils, and mar- 
ried him to a woman of high distinction. His 
happiness was further increased by the birth 
of several children ; but as nothing is durable 
in this world, a violent fever carried off his 
wife and two young sons in nine days. His 
despair at this loss was so violent, that he re- 
solved to separate himeelf from the society 
of men, and become a priest. He was first 
made archdeacon of Puy, in Vevay, then 
bishop of ‘that city, and, finally, metropolitan 
of Narborme. Urban made him cardinal bisho 
of Sabine, to induce him to quit his chure 
and go to [taly. The holy father sent him to 
England with the title of legate, to excom- 
municate the barons who had revolted against 
the king; not being able to land in Great 
Britain, he had assembled some English pre- 
lates at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and fulminated an 


Conradin is excommunicated — A 


airs of the Em 
Conradin to be decapitated at the instigation o, 


ire—Charles of Anjou causes 
the pope—Death of Clement. 


the 22d of February, 1265, by the name of 
Clement .the Fourth. , 

On the day succeeding his consecration, he 
wrote to one of his. nephews a very remark- 
able letter on nepotism, and which might serve 
for an example to the his successors, 
who evinced so mach cupidity for their fam 
lies. 

‘Several of our relatives and friends,” said 
Clement in his letter, “rejoice in our promo 
tion to the pontificate, because they hope to 
derive great advantages from it. We, on the 
contrary, deplore our elevation, because we 
fee] the weight of so high a dignity. That 
you may know how to conduct yourself, now 
that we are sovereign pontif, we wam you, 
that you should be even more humble. We 
are unwilling, that you or your brothers, or 
any of our relatives, should come to us with- 
out our order. If you do otherwise, you will 
force us to send you back, disgraced and 
humbled. Da not seek to marry your sistet 
more advantageously than you would have 
done before our exaltation, for we will make 
no sacrifice for her; on the contrary, if you 
marry her to the son of a knight, we will give 
her, as her dowry, three hundred pounds of 
money ; if your pretensions are more elevated, 
do not Hope for a penny from us. We, how- 
ever, wish that all this should be most oo 
aie that your mother alone should be inform 
of it. 


anathema insf the rebel lords, the city| “Weare unwilling that our relatives should 
of London, and the Cinque Ports, which had | be inflated with pride, in consequence of out 
refused to receive him ; after which he retook | eat elevation; and we desire that our well 
hia way to Rome. loved daughters, Mabilla and Cecilia, should 

Guy was in France when he received the|take as husbands those whom they would 
news of his election ; he hastened to Perouse, | have chosen, if we were a mere clerk. Write 
dieguieed as a mendicant brother, in order to|to Gilia, that she does not Jeave Suza, and 
avoid falling into the power of the people of | that she keeps to the modest vestments of het 
Mainfroy, who guarded all the routes; he [old position. We prohibit her from giving 2n"y 
arrived very luckily, and wae ocovecrated on |reeommendations ; for all her requests will be 
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refosed, and will indispose us towards her. 
If they offer her presents, let her refuse them, 
to preserve our friendship. Salute your 
mother and brothers Irom us. We do not 
write to you and the other members of our 
family with the bull, but with the seal of the 
Ssherman, which the popes use in their pri- 
vate business.” 

Clement the Fourth, in fie private —— 
did not belie the sentiments which he ha 
manifested in this letter. A canon of Liege 
relates, that several persons of the highest 
nobility having sought in marriage Cecilia, the 
oldest daughter of the holy father, he replied 
to them in raillery, “it is not Cecilia whom 
you would espouse, it is the pope.’ In fact, 
as he did not wish to give her a larger dower 
than her sister, both remained unmarried, and 
consecrated themselves to God. Antonin, in 
his chronicle, speaks of a brother of the pope, 
who was in orders, and whom he made the 
mere curate of his parish, without being will- 
ing to elevate him to a higher dignity. He 
had such an aversion for those who accumu- 
lated benefices, that he compelled his nephew, 
w ho possessed three prebends, to resign two. 
Finally, in the course of his reign, neither bis 
relatives, nor princes, nor kings, could ever 
change his opinions on this subject. 

Unfortunately, these beautiful traite as a 
private man disappeared before his political 
crimes. After the example of his predeces- 
sors, he showed himself to be insatiable in his 
love of rule, and implacable in his vengeance. 

Scarcely seated on.the throne, he deter- 
mined to subjugate Sicily to the court of 
France; and, regardless of the incontestable 
rights of Conradin, and of the sentiments of 
equity which made it a duty not to despoil an 
heir and especially a pupil, he declared that 
the Roman church had full power over the 
kingdom of Sicily, and sold it to Charles, 
count of Anjou and Provence. The bull of in- 
vestiture was dated on the 26th of February, 
1265, It imposed the following conditions on 
the new king: “ All the moveable or immove- 
able goods taken from churches or priests 
shal} be restored to them by Charles of Anjou ; 
the elections for the metropolitan and other 
charches, shall be entirely free; the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction shall be reserved entire 
‘with liberty to pursue appeals to the court of 
Rome ; clergymen shall not be bound to ap- 

ar before a secular judge, and shall not be 

urthened with taxes or collections; finally, 
the king shall not claim any right over the 
vacant churches, and shall leave all the bene- 
fices to the Holy See. He shall also restore 
to the inhabitants of the kingdom the liber- 
ties ey possessed under William the Second.” 

Charlies of Anjon, urged on by the desire 
of possessing a crown, acceded to all these 
conditions, and determined his brother, Louis 
the Ninth, to furnish him with money to con- 
quer his new kipgdom. The prince made his 
preparations for the war, without Joss of time; 
and after tke festival of Easter, he embarked 
from Marseilles with a thousand knights, and 
sailed for Ostia, where he arrived very op- 
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rtunely. From that city Charles went to 
e, where the citizens decreed to him the 
title of first senator, a thing which might have 
embroiled him with the pope, since Clement, 
constantly looking to the sovereignty of Rome, 
was unwilling to permit so great a prince to 
potaoes such an authority in that city for life. 
eans were happily found to reconcile every 
thing, by obtaining from Charles df Anjou a 
declaration by which he pledged himself not 
to accept the title of senator bot for three 
ears. He continued, however, to dwell at 
Raine, and even installed himself in the Ee 
of the Lateran. The holy father still took 
umbrage at the choice which he had made of 
his residence, and wrote to him that if he did 
not immediately abandon the pontifical palios; 
he would immediately retract the crown o 
Sicily. Charles, who had need of the pope, 
obeyed this new injunction. He was, besides, 
magnificently recompensed for it. Clement 
sent four cardinals as depyties to him, who 
gave him the investiture of the kingdom of 
Sicily, by a standard. 

During thie year the new king fought -no bat- 
tle; he remained in Rome, waiting the arrival 
of the troops which he levied in France with 
the money of the faithful, as well as the bands 
of crusaders whom the cardinal of St. Cecilia 
enrolled for the crusade against Mainfroy, and 
against the Saracens of Nocera, hie allies. 

At this period of fanaticiem, the fury of the 
crusades had seized on all miuds; the holy war 
was preached every where; in Spain, against 
the Moorish kings of Murcia and Grenada; 
in Hungary, in Poland, in Bohemia, in — 
in Austria, in Carinthia, and in the Marc 
Brandenburg, against the Tartars; in Eng- 
land, against the rebel lords, who, in defiance 
of the anathemas of Rome, made war with the’ 
king; in France, crusaders werg recruited for 
Palestine and Sicily; thus all Europe was in 
arms, and the popes, those vicars of a God of 
peace, urged on millions of men to wars of 
extermination. 

Charles of Anjou, having finally assembled 
a formidable army, marched against his com- 

titor, whom he met near Beneventum; the 
French, already defeated on several] point 
were beginning to fiy, when the death o 
Mainfroy, who was slain in the melée, changed 
the face of the combat. The Italians gave 
way in their turn, and were soon in full rout. 
This victory annihilated the party of the Ghibe- 
lines; the greatest part of Italy submitted to 
the sovereign pontiff, at the same time that 
Sicily recognised Charles of — as its king 

Clement, become ‘all-powertul in Europe 
sought to extend his sway over Asia ; for thi 
pnrpose he wrote the following letter to Mi- 
chael Paleologus: “ We invite you, prince, to 
enter into the holy league st the 
after the example of the ag France, wao, 
for the second time, takes the cross with the 

rinces his sons. Do not think by a subter- 
uge to disobey us; and do not say that you 
fear lest during your absence your empire 
should be attacked by the Latins, for it is 
easy to guarantee you against tbat danger, by 





returning with your subjects into the bosom 
of the Roman church; if, on the contrary, you 

ist in schism, and refuse your concurrence 
in the conquest of the Holy Land, know that 
nothing shall protect you from the vengeance 
of tho crusaders.” 

Michael Paleologus — convinced by 
the reasoning of the holy father; and as he 
could not hope to struggle with advantage 
against the forces with which he was threat- 
ened, he sought to gain time by sending his 
embassadors to Rome to ask for authority to 
convene a gene.al council in a city of the 
- Greek empire, in order to bring about a re- 
union of * two — eee 
to t the required permission, and sent 
fis erabaseaders a — of faith, which 
the Greek prelates were to accept without 
examination, in order to put an end to the 
schism between the East and West. 

During this same year (1267) the holy fa- 
ther issued a bull, which gave to the Holy 
See predominancé over all thrones, and ren- 
dered it the sovereign disposer of churches 
and all ecclesiastical benefices. As he feared, 
however, to raise a too formidable opposition by 
immediately declaring himself the master of 
the property of the clergy, he at first reserved 
to himself the right to Bil vacant benefices. 
This decree, a masterpiece of audacity and 
knavery, terminated thus: “Since the free 
disposal of the goods of the clergy belongs 
entirely to the pope, so that he can dispose 
of them as he pleases when they are vacant, 
and even take them from those whe possess 
them to give them to others, ancient custom 

however, reserved to the holy father more 
particularly the power to dispose of them 
when they are vacant. It is on that account 
we approve of this custom, and order it to be 
maintained.” 

In giving this slight modification to his 
plan, Clement set at work that machiavelian 
policy which knows how to tighten the chains 
of slavery without making the people revolt. 
s he — — in a — TE — 

is of benefices right onged to him 

and that he ‘could dispose of (ham at his will, 
all Christendom would have exclaimed against 
the exaggerated extension which the pontifical 
‘authority was assuming; in presenting this 
proposition in the form of a doubt, all received 
it without remarking on the: consequences 
which might flow from it. 

Clement, who had foreseen all, did not de- 
lay to avail himself of the new right which 
he had attributed to himself, to the prejudice 
of ancient privileges and holy canons. He 
vmintained that the archdeaconate of Sens 
was one of the cases specified in his decree, 
atd he prohibited Girard de Rempillon, to 
whom St. Loughad given that church, from 
taking possession of it before he had received 
authority from Rome, and had paid for the 
rigħts of investiture. This first step taken, he 
continued to walk in the same path, and ruled 
in reality all the clergy of the kingdom which 
had the impradence to adopt his bull. 

in Germany the wars had ceased, and 
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people commenced breathing, when Conradin 
attained his fifteenth year. Urged on by the 
counsels of the nobles, the young son of the 
emperor Conrad caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king of Sicily, — over into Italy, 
and placed himself at the head of the Ghibe- 
lines to contend for his rights with Charlee of 
Anjou. The holy father, alarmed at this levy 
of armed men, prdhibited Conradin from pro- 
ceeding further, under pendlty of exocommu- 
nication, and add the same threat to 
the cities and lords who had ranged them- 
selves under his banner. Ali these bulls not 

reventing Conradin from establishing his 
ieutenants in Tuscany and appointing 
vernors for tbe cities of Sicily, the pope de- 
clared him excommunicated, deprived of the 
throne of Jerusalem, incapabie of saing 
any other, and deprived of all the hefs which 
he held of the church ; he relieved his vassals 
from the oath of fidelity, and placed his states 
under interdict. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Holy 
See to destroy the party of the young prince, 
the number of his partizans augmented in 
Italy ; even Rome, which had before given so 
brilliant a reception to Charles of Anjou, de- 
clared for Conradin. The following was the 
cause of it; Henry of Castile, the son of Saint 
Ferdinand, and the brother of king Alphonso, 
surnamed the Astrologer, having quarrel] 
with this latter, left Spain and went to live 
with the king of Tunis. He remained among 
the infidel Yor four years, and, scorns to 
some historians, had even renounced Chris- 
tianity. When he learned of the new for- 
tunes of Charles of Anjou, his near relative, 
he left his place of exile, accompanied by 
several brave Spanish knights, and went to 
offer his services to Charles. The latter fe- 
ceived him with great distinction, and on his 
departure for Rome, appointed him senator. 
As soon as Henry had the sovereign power in 
the holy city, like all those who are invested 
with too great authority, he abused it; he 
broke open the doors of the churches, seized 
the sacred vases and preciogs ornaments, and 

illaged the rich churches of St. John of the 

teran, St. Panl, St. Sabas, St. Bazis on 

Mount Aventine, St. Sabinus, and a great 
number of others. 

After these achievements against the clergy, 
as he feared the vengeance of the priests he 
wished to create assistance for himself, and 
declared for Conradin, drawing the Romans 
with him into thie revolt. But the punishment 
was not delayed. Three days afterwards, 
Clement published the following bull against 
the holy city: “Since we have excommuni- 
cated Conradin, that K of an accursed race, 
the declared enemy o the charch, one of his 

rtizans, @ child of malediction, Galvan la 

foe, has dared to enter Rome, displaying 
the banners of the prince. And what heightens 
the nin such an action ispshat the citizens 
received him with pomp, have admitted him 
to their public games, and installed him in 
the palace of the Lateran. After this, hav- 


the | ing assembled in the capitol, solemnly de 


| Map. 
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elared themselves in favour of Conradin, on 
the instigation of Henry of Castile their sena- 
tor, of Guy de Montefeltro his lieutenant, and 
of several other officers. We excommunicate 
all these heretics, who have urged on the 
le to revolt against our authority.” 
is anathema being fulminated, the holy 
father, to distract the party of the young 
rince, resolved to rekindJe the civil war in 
ermany Wy naming another emperor. He 
consequently caused the embassadors of Rich- 
ard of England and of Alphonso of Castile, to 
appear before him, both recognised kings of 
the Romans by Urban the Fourth, his prede- 
cessor, under the provision that they should 
conform to the decision which the Holy See 
would give after the delay of a year. 

Henry, the oldest son of Richard, and Ro- 
i of Poggibonzi, presented themselves 
before Clement, the first in the name of the 
king of England, the other in the name of the 
king of Castile, to set forth their respective 
rights to the imperial crown. Henry bore 
with him insignificant titles of genealogy, b 
which he pretended to establish the legiti- 
macy of the rights of his father upon Ger- 
many; but Rodo!ph did not even take the 
pains to produce any, saying, that the justice 
of the claim of Alphonso was too evident to 
need proofs. He, however, claimed the right 
to examine witnesses in Germany, France, 
ne and Italy, if his assertions were doubt- 
ed. 


lement declared that inquiry was ne- 


cessary, and fixed on the cities of Paris, 
Frankfort, Burgos, and Bologna, as the places 
of meeting at which commissioners should try 
the truth of the titles of the pretenders. He 
reserved always, as a principal condition, that, 
above all, the two sovereigns should be crown- 
ed at Aix-la-Chapelle, as kings of the Romans, 
by the archbishop of Cologne. ; 

The term for the inquiry having expired, Wil- 
liam, the archdeacon of Rochester, presented 
himself before the pope, claiming, in the name 
of Richard of England, that the imperial crown 
should be definitely adjudged to him, since 
the delegates of King Alphonso had not at- 
tended at the places of conference. The 
Spanish embassador objected, because the 
bishop of Silva, entrusted with the inquiry, 
having been killed in Tuscany by the Ghibe- 
lines, and Rodolph of Poggibonzi having fallen 
sick in a besieged place, it had been impossi- 
ble for the king of Castile to produce the 
titles which established the Jegitimacy of his 
rights, and for, these reasons he claimed a 
fresh delay. Clement, whose party had been 
strengthened in the interval, did not judge it 
prudent to hasten to confer the imperial dig- 
nity on a too powerful defender, and appeared 
ae to the urgency of the Castilian embas- 

r, by deferring the decision of this im- 
portant cause to the following year. 

Discontented at this delay, the Germans, 
who had hoped to see the termination of their 
disasters, resolved to convoke a diet to choose 
themselves a chief capable of defending them 
against the Holy See. Clement was unfortu- 
nately advised of this determination, and im- 
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mediately wrote to them that he prohilsied 
them, under penalty of excommunication and 
interdict, to proceed to a new election. 

In the midst ofall these contests Conradin 
pursued his way, and continued his march. 
across Lombardy and Tuscany, to reach Rome, 
where he was proclaimed emperor by the 
senator Henry of Castile and the people. He 
then went into Apulia, and offered battle tv 
the troops of King Charles. The two armies 
met under the walls of Taglia Cozzo. The 
combat commenced in the moming and last- 
ed until night, and victory still remained faith- 
ful to Charles of Anjou. Conradin, the young 
duke of Austria, and the senator Henry, com- 
pelled to abandon the field of battle, took 
refuge in the states of the church, where soon, 
through the efforte of the pope, their retreat 
was discovered. They were sold and led 
prisoners to Naples. ý 

Charles having consulted the holy father as 
to what he should do with these unfortunate 
prisoners, Clement replied: “The life of Con- 
radin is the death of Charles, and the death 
of Conradin is the life of Charles.” This re- 
ply decided the fate of the prince. 

A council was assembled as a matter of 
form, in order that the prisoners should be 
tried and condemned to death as guilty of 
lèse majesty. This tribunal was composed 
of deputies from provinces the most devoted 
to the Holy See; yet among these caitiff 
or sold magistrates there was found but one 
who dared to pronounce the penalty of death 
against the unfortunate who came to claim the 
heritage of his father. Scarcely had this in- 
iquitous judge pronounced this terrible sen- 
tence, when Robert of Flanders, the son-in- 
law of Charles himself, stretched him dead 
at his feet, “for having,” he said, “desired 
so harsh a punishment on so noble and gentle 
a lord.” Notwithstanding this violent protest 
the condemnation was supported by order o 
the conqueror. ' 

Before the execution of his sentence, the 
young Conradin was delivered up to two 
monks, dragged through the park of the cas- 
tle to the foot of a tomb, despoiled of his 
clothes, and beaten by these fanatica with 
loaded thongs, in expiation of the anathema . 
he had incurred. He was then borne, all 
bleeding, upon the scaffold erected in the 

eat square of Naples, and beheaded, with 
fis cousin, who was scarcely seventeen years 
old. Historians say that the duke of Austria 
was executed first, and that Conradin seized 
his head and received the mortal blow whilst 
embracing it. 

Thus perished, at Naples, in the year 1268, 
by the ds of the executioner, the last 
scion of the house of Suabia, which had 
struggled so long and in so fatal a way against 
the ambition of the popes. Lancia and Ghe- 
rarde counsellors of the young prince 
were beheaded on the same scaffold, as wel 
as the other victims designated by the Holy 
See. Henry of Castile was surrendererl to 
Charles by the abbot of Monte Cassino, from 
whom he had defhanded an asylum, and the 
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king reserved him to frighten the Italian lords; | the 29th of November, of the same year, deat 


he shut h.m up ìn an iron like a wi 


struck him in his tura. uff was, it 


beast, and thus led him hucagh all the cities | is true, distinguished by extreme regulanty 


of Sicily. 


of morals, but his political crimes must class 


Clement did not long survive Conradin. On| him among the most cruel despots. 





. VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 
[A. D. 1269.] 


Division among the cardinals—St. Louis establishes the pragmatic sanction, and refuses to serve 
as arbitrator between the Greek and Latin clergy—Six cardinals appotnied to choose a pope. 


Arter the death of Clement the Fourth, the 
cardinals could not choose a new pope, each 
of them personally intriguing for the honours 
of the pontificate. The result was, a great 
scandal for the church and a vacancy in the 


Holy See for three years. 


During this interregnum the fanatical Louis 
the Ninth placed himself at the head of a new 
crusade, and prepared to go to combat the in- 
filel. Before, however, embarking for the 
Holy Land, he was desirous of taking suitable 
Measures to assure the tranquillity of the 
Gallican church during his absence. For this 
purpose he published the decree called the 

ragmatic Sanction. “In future the metro- 
politan and other churches shall exercise en- 
tire freedom of election; simony shall be 
proscribed from the kingdom; promotions, 
collations, provisions, and disposala of pre- 
lateships, dignities, and other benefices or 
ecclesiastical offices whatsoever, shall be 
made and given according to the disposal of 
the common law, of the councils and institu- 
tions of the ancient fathers ; the liberties, fran- 
chises, and privileges accorded by kings to 
churches snd monasteries shall be maintain- 
ed; finallyg no impost or exaction ordered by 
Rome shall force the Gallic churches to give 
money to the Holy See, without the approval 
of the sovereign.” 

Michael Paleologus, informed of the prepa- 


rations of king Louis, and fearing lest he 
should unite with Charles of Anjou, his bro- 
ther, to drive him from Constantinople, has- 
tened to reconcile himself with the Latin 
clergy, by sending large sums to the cardi- 
nals. At the same time he sent embassadors 
to king Louis, beseeching him, by the blood 
of Jesus Christ, to become the arbiter between 
the Greek and Latin churches, in order to put 
an end to the schism. The king refused to 
act, and wrote to the sacred college to appoint 
commissioners, who should discuss the mode 
of re-establishing union between the east and 
the west. 

Although turned aside from his first pur- 
pose, Louis the Ninth nevertheless embarked 
with his troops, and landed at Tunis, with the 
design of constraining the inhabitants of that 
city to become converts to Christianity. This 
extravagant enterprise completely failed ; the 
plague broke out in the camp of the crusaders; 
the prince himself was attacked with it, and 
died miserably beneath the walls of the place. 

The cardinals had assembled at Viterba for 
three — without being able to chooses 
pontiff; they finally assembled in conclave, 
and gave their full powers to six of their body, 
who, after eight days of violent disputes, 
proclaimed the archdeacon Thealdus sore- 
reign pontiff, by the name of Gregory the 

enth. 





GREGORY THE TENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
NINTH POPE. 


History of Gr 
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egory before his pontificate—His efforts for a crusade—Ne 
Paleologus for a reunion of res i ota hal A of 
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jations with Michael 
uy de Montfort—Th 


p-pe causes Rudolph of Hapsburg to be chosen emperor—Council of Lyons—Constttuton tA 


relation to the election of P 
holy father to Italy—He di 


es at Arezzo. 
THeEa.pvs, or Thibald, was of Placenza, 
and of the powerful family of the Visconti; 
he had been a canon of Lyons, thep arch- 





opes—Interview between Gregory and the emperor—Return of the 


deacon of Liege, finally a cardinal and legate 
of the Holy See, as the historians Rieordanvs 
Malespina, and Joannes Villanius affirm ; cone 
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tradicting in that the deed of election, which 
designates him’ by the title of arohdeacon. 
Whatever he was, authors are on thi 
that he was very ignorant of both profane an 
sacred literature. 

After his election, the cardinals addressed 
to him, at Saint Jean d’Acre, where he was 
legate, the decree which conferred the tiara 
upon him, beseeching him to hasten his re- 
turn to Italy. The uew pope had no occasion 
to be urgently solicited to quit the Holy Land 
with which he was disgusted. He embarked 
immediately for Brindes, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1272. During his sojourn in that city 
he received an embassy of notables, who be- 
sought him to re-enter Rome and instal him- 
self in the old pontifical residence, with his 
court, which Gregory refused to do. He went 
to Orvietto, where the cardinals awaited him 
to proceed to the formalities of the pierced 
chair and the ceremonies of the consecration. 

The holy father then thought of the means 
to strengthen his authority over the churches 
of the east and west: and to arrive at his end 
he discovered there was nothing better than 
to preach crusades in imitation of his prede- 
cesaors. For this purpose he wrote to the 
inhabitants of Pisa, Marseilles, and Venice, 
that they should furnish armed galleys for 
the Holy Land, and at the same time he sent 
legates into every kingdom to collect alms 
and picus leyacies. He also recornmenced 
the negotiations opened with Michael Paleo- 
logus, and sent to him the cordelier, Jerome 
of Arcoli, the most skilful monk of the period, 
who afterwards arrived in his turn at the 
pontificate. 

Whilst the Roman legate was treating with 
the emperor, to urge him to approve; without 
any previous examination, of the profession 
of faith which Clement the Fourth had pre- 
ecribed to him, secret agents prevented the 
Venetians from renewing the truce agreed 
upon between them and the Greeks, and in- 
duced them to send the embassadors of Mi- 
chael away from Venice. This sudden blow 
alarmed the emperor. To allay the storm, he 
submitted to the pope, and persecuted the 
Greek prelates so vigorously that he forced 
them to abjure the schism, in a general council 
which the pope had convened. ; 

During the following year, Italy was excited 
by a horrible assassination committed by Guy 
de Montfort on the person of Henry of Ger- 
many. Edward, king of England, was obliged 
to return. from the Holy Land, and to 
Orvietto, where the pope resided with his 
court, to demand justice against the murderer, 
whom he had dared to take under his protec- 
tion. Gregory, fearing the wrath of so pow- 
erful a prince, determined to fulminate this 
sentence of anathema against the assassin. 
“ We curse Guy de Montfort, and we permit 
every one to seize him, but not to kill or mu- 
tilate him. We order the governors of pro- 
vinces to arrest him, and we place under 
interlict all places which shall afford him 
an asylam. We prohibit all Christians from 

ing him any ail, or from having any 


communication with him; and, finally, we 
absolve or dispense his vassals or subjects 
from the oath of fidelity they may have taken 
to him.” 

Guy de Montfort, findiag no more safety in 


‘his domains, waited for the departare of the 


king of England, and came immediately te 
make his submission to the pope, without any 
clothes on but his shirt, and having a cord 
around his neck; in this condition he cast 
himself at his feet, and besought the hol 
father with tears to take off the sentence o 
anathema pronounced against him. Gregory, 
to avoid appearing as his accomplice in thie 
farce, surrendered him to the king of Sicil 
to retain him ag a prisoner during the rest 
his life ; he, however, some time afterwards, 

ermitted the patriarch of Aquileia to absolve 

ontfort from the ecclesiastical sentences, and 
reinstated him in his dignities. 

During the following year, Gregory quitted 
Orvietto and went to Fiotence, into which hd 
made his entry on the 8th of June, 1273. He 
was accompanied by Charles of Anjou and 
Baldwin, the titulary emperor of Constanti- 
nople. His residence at Florence was so 
agreeable to him, that he determined to pass 
the sammer there, and chose for his resi- 
dence the palace of a rich merchant of the 
family of the Mozzi. Any other than a priest 
would have shown himself grateful for the 
generous hospitality which he received; but 
Gregory only thought of laying the imprudent 
city which had opened its gates to him under 
contribution. He availed himself of the divi- 
sions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, to n an 
imposition of forty thousand marks sterling, 
which each party was to pay yearly fo the 
Holy See in remembrance of the peace, of 
which the pope pretended he was the medi- 
ator. Unhappily, some turbulent spirit de- 
stroyed the intentions of the holy father, and 
openly accused him of avarice. Nothing more 
was necessary to break off the negotiations, 
and Gregory was compelled to quit the city, 
mortified and humbled at seeing his hypocrisy 
unmasked. He avenged himself of this affront 
by lanching an interdict upon Florence. He 
then went to Placenza, from whence he wrote 
to the German princes that they must fill the 
imperial throne without delay, if they did not 
wish him to appoint a king himeelf. The 
electors immedim®ely assembled at Frankfort, 
and proclaimed Rudolph, of Hapsburg, king o 
Germany. - 

After this appointment the boly father was 
engaged in convening a general council, to 
remedy the abuses which had crept into the 
church, and which were such that Gregory 
wrote to the bishop of Liege: “We are in- 
formed, lord bishop, that you have taken an 
abbess of the order of St. Benedict as a con- 
cubine ; and that, in a debauch, you boasted of 
having had, in fourteen months, twenty-two 
children by fourteen different mistresses. We 
know that in one of your episcopa residences 
you keep a eeraglio of nuns; and that, alone 
with these daughters of Satan, you abandon 
yourself to a such as nothing in 
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— can give us an idea of. We 
ve been informed, that after the death of an 


abbess, you bave broken the canonical eleo- 
tion of the nun — to succeed her, in 
order to giye the y to one of your daugh- 
ters, who was at the same time one of your 
mistresses. Finallynot content with despoil- 
ing churches and convents, you dare to sell 
the ecclesiastical orders and places ; you pro- 
tect robbers and assassins ; and you never ap- 
pear at the altar.” 

Lyons having been designated as the place 
at which the assembly was to be held, Gre- 
gory went thither at t — time, and 
opened the sessions on the 7th of March, 1274, 
in the cathedral of St. John. Tartar envoys, 
embaseadors from all the courts of Europe, as 
well as the elite of the clergy of France, Ger- 
many, England, and Spain assisted at the coun- 
cil. Even a king, the sovereign of Arragon, 
came to be crowned by the pope. 

In the first siiting, Gregory explained the 
reasons for the convocation of so great a num- 
ber of prelates; he dwelt particularly on the 
necessity of publishing a new crusade, and of 
bringing about promptly the reunion of_ the 
Latin and Greek churches, and of reforming 
the morals of the clergy of the West. In the 
second sitting he summoned each metropoli- 
tan, and claimed from them a tenth of their re- 
venues, which no one dared refuse. In the 
third sitting, the king of Arragon besought the 

pope to consecrate him, without exacting from 
’ . him the tribute which his father had promised 
Innocent the Third. Upon the refusal,of the 
holy father to agree to his request, he left the 
assembly and returned to his kingdom. 

They were then ed with the affairs of 
the East. The em ors of Michael Paleo- 
logus and the Greek patriarch were placed on 
the right of the pontifical throne. They ad- 
dressed a long discourse to the saambly, in 
which they treated of the question of the 
schism, and pledged themselves to accept the 
faith of the Homai church and be submissive 
to the Holy Bee. Gregory then caused the 
letter of Michael to be publicly read, in which 
he was called soverei ntiff, @cumenical 
pope, and father of all Christians. Finally, 
the grand logothetes, George Acropolitus, too 
in the name of the emperor, his path of abju- 


ration. 

On the following day Gregory decreed a 
conatitution in relation to the election of pon- 
tiffs. The following was the tenor of thia re- 
markable bull. , “Alter the death of the popes, 
we order the cardinals who are present in the 
city in which the apostolical court is held, to 
wait for the absent for ten days only, before 
assembling in conclave. -This time of delay 
having expired, they must assemble in the 
— palace, keeping with them but a 
single servant. We enjoin on them all to 
lodge in the same room, without any interior 
separation of walls or curtains to conceal them, 
even when satisfying the laws of nature. 
This room shall be closed on all sides from 
‘the exterior, so that it shall be impossible for 
any one to come in or go out ; there shall only 
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ee ee feet from the 
floor, through which to pass their food. We 
robibit every one from speaking to the car- 


or to them in 
writing, during the duration of a conclave. 
“Tf, after t days of deliberation, the 


pope have been chosen, there shail 
only be served up to the conclavists a single 
dish for dinner, and but one for supper. Five 
days afterw if the election has not yet 
terminated, they shall only receive bread 
wine, and water until the sovereign pontiff ‘ 
shall be finally proclaimed. 

‘‘During the duration of the eleetions all 
entertainments of the cardinais shall be ar 
pressed, as well as the otber revenues whi 
they receive from the church or the apostoli- 
cal chamber. 

“ Those who shall leave the conclave with- 
out the apparent cause of sickness, shall not 
be permitted to retam to it: those who shall 
present themselves after the opening of the 
deliberations, shall also be excluded. 

‘When a pope shall die away from the city 
of his residence, the cardinals shal! assem- 
ble in the episcopal city of the territory in 
which he sball have deceased, and the con- 
clave shall be held in the house of the bishop, 
or a suitable dwelling. The lord or Se rape 
tracy of the city shall cause that which 
been presoribed to be scrupulously observed, 
without adding any more severity, undet 
penalty of excommunication, interdict, and all 
the censvres of the church. 

“Finally, they shall make no agreement, nor 
pledge, nor engagement among themselves, 
under penalty of Tn ; and they shall pro- 
ceed in good faith, without prejudice or pes- 
sions, to the election of the pontiff.” 

This electoral constitution excited great 
position on the part of the cardinals, but 
their intrigues for its — failed before 
the resolute firmness of Gregory. 

In the last sitting of the council, the pope 
declared the assembly dissolved, and occupied 
himself exclusively with preparations for the 
success of the new crusade, and with levelling 
the obstacles which retarded the execution 
of his plane. He first wrote to the king of 
Castile, that he definitely recognised Rudolph 
of Hapsburg as king of the Romans, and 
ordered him to abandon his pretensions to the 
imperial crown. He then wrote to Rudolph to 
prepare for the crusade, in order to rendet 

imself worthy of receiving the investiture at 
his hands. 

Alphonso of Castile refused to obey, and 
immediately went to the pope at Lyons, to 
reproach him with his perfidy. Threats, like 
promises, could not change the determination 
of Gregory, and the prince was obliged to re- 
tum, as he came, into his kingdom. All di- 
visions were not, however, extinguished i 
Germany, so that the king of Castile did not 
the less continue his intercourse witb his par- 
tizans, and he even used the formularies and 
seal, in accordance with the usages of the 
emperors, in his correspondence with the lords 
and pre of Germany. 
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Gregory, to put an end to the scandal of 
thin revolt agasaat his authority, wrote to the 
metropolitan of Seville, to sammon the ki 
in the presence of witnesses, to desist from 
his pretensions, under penalty of ecclesiastical 
censures. This threat had the result which 
the holy father anticipated. Alphonso re- 
nounced the empire ; and to recompense him, 
the pope permitted him to levy on his sub- 
jects a dime in silver, to defray the expenses 
of the war declared against the Moors. 

Thas were terminated the divisions which 
had desolated Germany for so many years. 

The pope then went to Lausanne, where 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, with his wife and chil- 
dren, waited for him; he took the oath between 
the hands of Gregory, and pledged himself to 
preserve all the property and all the rights 
of the Roman church; to furnish it with as- 
sistance to reeover the domains which had 
been wrested from it, and particularly the 
crown of Sicily, which the holy father wished 
to retake from Charles of Anjou. He pro- 
mised to publish an edict, by which he should 
leave the chapters of the churches of his 
kingdoms at full and entire liberty in the 
election of prelates; prohibiting his officers 
from seizing, in his name, on the property of 
deceased ecclesiastics, or of vaeant prebends 
snd bishoprics. He recognised the ri 
appeals to the Holy See, and promieed to re- 
cerve from the Romans no office nor dignity 
which should give him the least power in the 


holy city, nor over the vassals of the’ Roman | charch of St. 


t of | 
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church. Finally, he took the cross, and 
swore he would depart for the Holy Land at 
e 


| the first bidding of 


It is remarkable, that the chiefs of the 
church, since the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, have always adopted the same policy, 
which was to show great zeal to reconquer 
the Holy Land, in order to strengthen more 
surely their temporal authority. 

The conference of Lausanne being termi- 

ted, Gregory retuned into Italy, and arrived 
at Milan on the 12th of November, 1275. 
From thence he continued his route by the 
way of Florence, but without wishing to enter 
that city, under the pretext that it was under 
interdict. As the Arno, however, was swollen 
by rains, and could not be crossed at a ford, 
he was compelled to retrace his steps to cross 
the river over a bridge; he then took off the 
censures pronounced — the city, and . 
gave his blessing to all those whom he found 
on his way. But as soon as he thought him- 
self out of danger, he changed his attitude 
and Iznguage, turned. himself fiercely on his 
horse, and stretching out his arms m the 
direction of Florence, sent thie anathema 
to it— Cursed city, I devote thee to eternal 
damnation, for it is of thee that the pealmist 
— ETE 

regory pursued his journey as far as 

Arezzo; but ho was her —— with a 
violent fever, which carried him off, on the ' 
12th of January, 1276. He was buried in th 
natus. 





INNOCENT THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETIETH POPE. 


[A. D. 


1276.) 


History of Innocent before his pontificate—His election—He re-establishes peace in Italy—His 


toleralion—He removes the censures pr 


Innocent .the Fifth, before -his election, 
was called Peter of Tarentaise, from the place 
of his birth, a small village of Burgundy, situ- 
ated on the borders of Iseria. Having entered, 
when very young, into the order of preachin 
friars, he soon became one of the most skilfu 
doctors of his order; his talents caused him 
to be raised to the archiepiscopal see of 
Lyons, and then to that of Ostia. Onuphus 
Panvini says that he even held the place 
cf grand penitentiary during the last pontifi- 
cate 


Ten days after the death of Gregory, the 
inals assembled in conclave, in coe ney 
with the regulations published at the counci 
vf Lyens, and chose as his successor Peter 
of Tarentaise. 
The new pope went immediately to Rome, 
was crowned in the church of St. Peter, 
after which he turned his attention to the 
quarrels which agitated Italy, in order to put 
an end to them. He first sent two legates 


onounced by his predecessors—His death. 


'and Pisa. He then took off from the Floren- 
tines the censures pronounced against them 
by his predecessor. Finally, his tolerant spirit 
led him to send nuncios to Michael Paleolo- 
gus, to obtain the confirmation of the deed of 
reunion of the Greek and Latin churches. 

The cardinals were not long in discovering 
that they had committed a great error in choos- 
inga simple and tolerant pope, who only desired 
the good of the people. Thus they hastened to 
repair it, and according to the expression of 
Bernard Guido, “this beautiful flower sud- 
denly withered away.” 

Innocent the Fifth died of poison, and was 
interred on the ł7th of June, 1276, in the 
church of St. John the Lateran. Charles of 
Sicily assisted at his funeral ceremonies. 

It is truly strange in the history of the 
church, that among the small number of 
really virtuous ‘popes who have occupied the 
throne of the apostle, there is not counted a 
single one who did not die after a short appa- / 


into Tuscany, with the embassadors of Charles | rition on the Holy See ; and the assassins 


of Anjou, to reconcile the inhabitants of Lucca 


almost always been cardinals and monks. 
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ADRIAN THE FIFTH, 


HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 1276.) 


Intrigues in the conclave—The cardinal Ottobon de Fiesca falls sick—He is chosen pon 


tif—He 


revokes the constitution of the conclave established by Gregory the Tenth—He dies before kis 


consecration. 


AFTER the death of Innocent, the cardinals 
assembled in conclave, and remained shut up 
or seventeen days without being able to agree 
upon the election of anew pontiff. In accord- 
ance with the constitution of Gregory, from 
the fifth night they gave them only bread. 
Notwithstanding the severity of this regimen, 
they would doubtless have still longer pro- 
longed the conclave, if Ottobon of Fesa a 
cardinal deacon, had not fallen grievously 
sick. They united all voices on the dyin 
man, and proclaimed him sovereign pontiff 
on the express condition that he would revoke 
the constitution of Gregory. The sick man 
consented to al! that was demanded of him, 
aud was immediately installed in the pontifi- 
cal chair by the name of Adrian the Fifth. 

On the next day the new pope revoked the 
constitution of Gregory the Tenth concernin 
the conclave,—not to fulfil the promise he 
made, since by the very terms of the consti- 
tation itself he would have been freed from 
it, but from a motive more grave than the re- 
ligion of an oath. Rainaldus maintains, that 
the holy father had obtained proof that the 
cardinals had poisoned him before voting for 
him, to put an end to their forced fast, and 
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that his reign should not be of long dara- 
tion. 

Adrian, a victim to the sacerdotal ambition, 
restrained by the constitution of Gregory 
wished to prevent, for the future, the renewal 
of like assassinations, and broke the rules of 
the conclave. The unfortunate pontiff knew 
his murderers so well, that he said to his rela- 
tives, who had come together to compliment 
him on his election, “You had better hare 
come before my election: the cardinal was 


, |in good health; whilst now, the conclavitts 


have made a pope a dying man.” 

Adrian was not consecrated a bi nor 
even ordained priest. He had time, how- 
ever, to write eome Jetters to the faithful in 
the Holy Land, to raise their courage, by an- 
nouncing that the crusaders were ready to de- 
part for Palestine. . 

As his sickness became more and more se- 
vere, he wished to change the air, and gave 
orders to be transported irom Rome to Viter- 
ba; but, at the moment his litter was passing 
the gates of that last city, he expired. He 
was buried in the church of the Minor Bre 
thers, on the 18th of August, 1276. His tomb 
exists to our days. 





JOHN THE TWENTY-FIRST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
. NINETY-SECOND POPE. | 


[A. D. 
Divisions among the cardinals—The inhabitants of Viterba constrain them to enforce the consti | 


e 


1276.] 


tution of Gregory the Tenth—The election of Pierre Julien by the name of John the Twent 


first—Commencement of his 
his estates in Sicil 


Artrr the death of Adrian, the Holy See 
remained vacant for twenty-eight days. At 
th the cardinals assembled in the palace 

of Viterba, not in conclave, but as a mere 
assembly, to proceed to the revocation of the 
constitution of Gregory the Tenth. Despair- 
ing of putting an end to the ambitious views 
of their coll ea, the wisest among them 
declared thgir determination to retire to their 
bishoprics, without making a pontiff. This 
resolve was soon known in the city; and, as 
the inhabitants of Viterba feared the conse- 
quences of a schism, they immediately assem- 


ificate—Charles of Anjou does 
John tntrudes himself as an arbiter between 
-Castile—He ts crushed to death by the fall of a part of a wall. 


bled before the — palace, with threat⸗ 
8 


to the hol 
kings 


of death to the cardinals. 


This manifestation was brought about by | 


the procurers and other patricians of the court 


of Rome, who had come to Viterba to super 


vise tke election of the pope ; and who, aware 
of the ambition of the cardinals knew that 
they would — raise obstacles to the 
elevation of a pontiff, 

be at liberty. They then went to the cathe 
dral, in which these prelates announced tha! 
they would solemnly read the revocation of 
the constitution of Gregory the Tenth; and 


ather for 
rance and 





as soon-as they should — 
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when the metropolitan and his assistants ap- 
peared to publish it, they threw themselves 
upon them, tore the d 
of the patriarch, and drove him away with 
blows. After this scene of violence, the 
crowd went to the episcopal palace and broke 
open the doors. They then seized on the 
cardinals and shat them up in the conclave, 
' foreing them to proceed to the election of a 
pope. Under the inspiration of fear, Pierre 
olien, cardinal bishop of Tusculum, was 
chosen on the first ballot, and received the 
uame of John the Twenty-first. 

This pontiff is counted by some chronolo- 
Jiste as the twentieth of that name; the last 
pontiff John the Nineteenth having died in 
1033, and the anti-pope John the Twentieth 
not occupying a place in the order of the 
chiefs of the church. According to other 
historians, all of them blind partizans of the 
Roman church, he is counted as the twenty- 
first of the name of John—they reinstating the 
popess Joan in fer chronological place, by the 
\ tame of John the Eighth. xv 2 

The new pope was originally from Lisbon, 
where he had taken the four degrees, which 
caused him, in the etyle of that age, to be 
called the universal clerk; he had, however, 
applied himself especially to the study of me- 
dicine, and a very bad work on therapeutics 


P 
called “The Treasure of the Poor,” which , 


ight degenerate into 
e consequer t exe- 
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phonsv, king of Castile, m 
a terrible war and retard 


ocument from the hanrs'cution of his designs, he sent legates to re- 


establish concord between the two princes.— 
In case the two sovereigns should persist in 
their disputes, the delegates were instructed 
to represent to them that the council of Lyons 
had ordered a general peace among al! the 
people of Christendom, under penalty of ex- 
communication and interdict, and to Janch 
an anathema against their persons and king- 
doms, if they did not immediately accept the 
pope as the arbiter of their quarrels. This 
menace produced its effect; Philip and Al- 
phonso were reconciled. 

John also sent embaseadors to the court of 
Rudolph, to claim the realization of the pro- 
mises which he had made concerning the holy 
war. From thence his legates proceeded as 
far as the residence of the Khan of the Tar- 
tars, to achieve the conversion of that people. 
Other mandatories from the court of Rome 
went to Hungary to put an end to the civil 
wars which were depopulating that kingdom 
and depriving the Holy See of the succour of 
their armies: and, finally, an embassy sent 
ta Constantinople was instructed to summon 
the Greek emperor to confirm the reunion of 
the two churches by a solemn act of ap- 
roval. 

He who had displayed this prodigious ac- 





is still in the Vatican, is attributed to him. _| tivity, and in the course of a single year, exe- 

As soon as he was consecrated, John re- cuted so many schemes, was not the pontiff, 
voked the constitution of the conclave, by but the cardinal John Gaétan, who directed 
publishing a bull which is cited by Rainaldus; all the business of the Holy See: Martin Po- 
at the same time he gave orders to arrest the lonais, Henry Stero, Ptolomæus, Lucensis, Ber- 
persons who had" committed violence on the nard Guy, Platinus, Naucler, @nd many other 
cardinals before his election, and caused them historians,‘agree in representing John the 
to appear before a commission especially an Twenty-first as the most of a nullity of any 
pointed to try them, declaring all who should pope who had ever been seated in the aposto- 
protest against the competency of the tribunal lical chair. If nature had done nothing for 
anathematised. .He then wrote to Charles of | his mind, it had, by way of compensation, pro- 
Anjou, that if he wiehed to preserve hia re- digiously developed his body; thus trusting 
lations of amity with the Holy See, he must to the strength of his constitution, which pro- 
do homage for his kingdom on the conditions mised him secular longevity, he flattered him- 
dictated by Clement, especially in regard to self that he would possess the pontifical chair 
the order of the succession. The kingof Sicily, long enough to see two generations of men 
whose authority was not well affirmed, went live and die. But it happened otherwise. 
speedily to the holy father; and took the oath One day, whilst visiting a new palace that he 
of liege homage to him. In the following was constructing at Viterba, a piece of wall 
year John was desirous of reviving the pen fell upon him and crushed him. Th:s event 
of the crusades, interrupted by the death of took place on the 16th of May, 1274. His 
the last popes; and as the disputes between remains were deposited in the chure. of St. 
Philip the Hardy, king of France, and Al-. Lawrence, at Viterba. 





NICHOLAS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 


THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 1277.] ` 


Election d Nicholas the Third — Embassy from the Greeks — Rudolph yields to the popes the 
right of rule over Italy— Treaty between Nicholas and Charles of Anjos — Causss of the 
hatred of the pope for the king of Steily—He prohibits tournaments—Quarrel between the 
pope and the king of Hungary—Ntcholas secretly prepares the Sicilian vespers—His death. 


Tre constitution of the conclave having [ave aoe the cardinals could give the 
been a second time revoked by John the eee eee six months after 
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the death of the last pope, the apostolic chair 
was still vacant. At last John Gaëtan, a car- 
dinal deacon, succeeded, and was chosen so- 
vereign pontif on the 25th of November, 
1277, by the name of Nicholas the Third. 

He was a Roman by birth, and of the Ursini 
family. Ancient chronicles relate, that he 
was presented in his childhood to St. François 
d’Assise, who predicted that the child would 
be the prop of the Franciscans and the mas- 
ter of the world. He was well formed in his 
person, and so modest and discreet, that h 
was surnamed the “Composer.” He took his 
first ecclesiastical degrees in England and 
France. in the churches of York, Soissons, 
and Laon. Innocent the Fourth afterwards 
elevated him to the dignity of cardinal, and 
appointed him the protector of the Minor 

rothers. At length, according to fathers Pagi 
and Desponde, he filled the office of inqui- 
sitor-general of the faith. 

Nicholas went to Rome after his election, 
and was solemnly consecrated in the church 
of St.: Peter. He received, in that city, the 
embassadors of Michael Paleologus, who came 
to bring, on the part of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the other oriental prelates, a 
profession of faith similar to that of the coun- 
ci] of Lyons, and the promise of submission 
by the Greek church to the Holy See. Chris- 
tians from Georgia also arrived at the same 
time, and for the first time, at Rome, who an- 
nounced themselves as the embassadors of 
Abaka, khan of Persia, and who came to offer 
the assistance of an army against the Saracens 
of Syria. The pope received them with dis- 
tinction, and in a solemn audience gave them 
letters for their master. He then dismissed 
them, and sent with them five Minor brothers, 
commissioned to catechise the khan, and ask 
from him authority to teach the gospel to his 
people. This fact of the embassy of the Per- 
sians is contested by some esteemed authors, 
who maintain that this comedy was got up by 
the ambitious Nicholas to make an impres- 
sion on the dull minds ef the kings of the 
west, and to increase the prestige of his spiri- 
tual and temporal sway. . 

Rudolph of Hapsburg also sent an embassy 
to Nicholas to beseech him to proceed to his 
coronation, a ceremony which, from the dis- 
turbed state of the times, had not yet been 
performed. The pope replied, that he was 
ready to grant him solemnly the imperial 
crown, provided he would surrender to the 
charch all his rights over Italy. The prince, 
who, happily, had not the ambition of his pre- 
decessors, immediately gave full powers to 
Conrad of Lubinge, provincial of the Minor 
Brothers, in upper Germany, to ratify the trea- 
cies concluded with Gregory the Tenth, and 
to renew his renunciation in favour of the 
Reman church, of the property which had 
been conferred on it by the donations of kings 
and — without even excepting the cities 
of Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Forli, Cessene, 
Ravenna, Rimini, and Urbino, which had been 
‘or very many years subject to the emperors 
‘A Germany. the same embassador was in- 
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structed to conclude a treaty between Redolph 
and the king of Sicily, concerning the boun- 
dary of certain domains. As the -pope had 
great influence over Conrad, he availed him- 
self of it to be revenged on Charles of Anjou, 
who had refused o give — of his — in 
marriage to one of his nephews, replying in- 
Solens to his delegate : ti Though Nicholas 
wears the red stockings, does he on that ac- 
count think his family worthy of being allied 
to ours? Poes he not know that his greal- 
ness will perish with him?? This ill-con- 
sidered reply was the first cause of the disas- 
ters of Charles of Anjou. From that moment 
the holy father pursued him with his batred. 
At firet he ordered him to renounce the vica- 
tiate of the empire in Tuscany, and the dig- 
nity of senator of Rome; he compelled hin 
never to undertake any thing against Germany 
without the authority of the Holy See; and 
finally, he forced him to sign a constituuon, 
which declared the popes olè and legitimate 
masters of Rome, by virtue of. donation from 
Constantine. By-this act, the king of Sicily 
and the emperor of Germany recognised, that, 
in future, neither emperor, nor king, nor prince, 
nor titled lord, could be ace in possession 
of the government of the holy city, under title 
of Senator, captain, patrician, or any other 
denomination. i 
During the following year, Charles, prince 
of Salerno, the eldest son of the king of Sicily, 
made a journey into France to see his cousm 
german, Philip the Hardy. His arrival gave 
birth to rejoicings and toumeys, to which all 
the nobility of France and Germany were im 
vited. Nicholas, informed of the magnificent 
reception given to the young prince, hastened 
to write the following letter to his legate, the 
cardinal of St. Cecilia: “It is affirmed that 
tournaments are an useful exercise, and that 
the nobles learn in these meetings to exercise 
themselves in the management of arms for 
the defence of religion and the Holy Land: 
the popes, our predecessors, have, however, 
had another opinion, since they have refused 
ecclesiastical burial to those who die in these 
condemnable strifes. It is our will, then, that 
you publicly excommunicate the counts, ba- 
rons, knights, and other lords, who have taken 
part in the late toumeys celebrated at the 
court of France, until they shall bave con- | 
fessed their fault, and implored the mercy of 
the church. Itis not for secular men to judge 
whether exercises are useful or condemnable : 
they should be submitted to the decision of 
the pope, and he should be obeyed as God.” 
At this time brother Bonne Grace, the new 
general of the Minor Brothers, went to Sunen, 
the residence of the pontiff, to ask him to give 
them a protector, as their rule required, te- 
seeching him to accept this post himself, 2s _ 
Alexander the Fourth had done. The holy 
father replied to the monk > “ There is nothing 
I would do more willingly, if the cares of go | 
vernment would permit me to give the neces 
sary attention to the good of your order.” The 
shaven general then turned to the nephew of 


the pontiff, Mathew Rosso d’Ursini, a cardina 
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“and you, my lord,” said he, “ will you con- 
sent to become the protector of our brother- 
hood ?? The cardinal having signified his 
acceptance, the pope drew a ring from his 
Ginger, and gave it to his nephew as a sign of 
his new office. ‘This order,” sided he 
“does not need your government ; it has wise 
` and enlightened superiors, capable of direct- 
ing its affairs ; you will have only to protect it 
against its adversaries, who are powerful and 
numerous.” , 

Nicholas always showed great attachment 
to the order of the Minor Brothers, and even 
worked for several months with two cardinals, 
Jerome of Ascoli, bishopof Palestrina, and Ben- 
sivena, the prelate of Albano, in forming the de- 
claration of the institution of thë society which 
was published on the 4th of August,„1279. 

Doring. this year (1279), a revolt of the 
lords against the priests took place in Hun- 
gary; the latter had pushed their desire for 
sway so far, that the nobles, weary of their 
enny took up arms to drive them away; 
a terrible struggle was the consequence, at 
the close of which the country was found to 
be devastated, cities ruined, churches burned, 
and convents sacked. To check the conse- 
ene of so serious a revolution, Nicholas 

espatched the bishop Philip into Hungary. 
giving him at the same time the legation of 
Poland, Dalmatia, Croatia, Servia, Comania, 
and the adjacent countries. This embassudor 
obtained an edict against the Hungarian lords 
from King Ladislaus the Third, in which head- 
mitted, that the Roman church havin brought 
the light of evangelical faith into his king- 
dom, he owed it full and entire obedience 
and that, consequently, all his subjects should 
execute the orders of the court of Rome as 
he himself did. He convened, at the same 
time, a council at Buda, to take some steps 
on the subject. 

Some lords having, in the interval, shown to 
Ladislaus that the pretensions of the priests 
were as injurious to the state as they were 
insulting to the royal dignity, he yielded to 
their representations, and gave orders to the 
magistrates and citizens of Buda to drive the 
legate D from their city and refuse pro- 
visions to t e priests. n 
_ Nicholas being apprised of the unsuccessful 
issue of this legation, used all his efforts to 
induce the king of Hungary to return to more 
favourable sentiments ; he even employed the 
intervention of Charles of Anjou, whose daugh- 
ter Ladislaus had married, and of Rudolph of 
a . With the same end, he addressed 
pathetic letters to the queen, bishops, and lords 
of Hungary ; he induced his envoy Philip to 
remain In the environs of Buda, and to employ 
all his energy to subjugate this rebellious 
- king. At length, as nothing could change 
the hostile sentiments of Ladislaus, he em- 
ployed strong measures, and threatened him 
to release his subjects from the oath of fidelity 
to him, to place his states under interdict, to 
excommunicate him and nominate another 
sovereign in his place. The king, who dreaded 
the consequences of a civil war, was forced to 


‘submit to the Holy See. He begged pardon, 


re-established matters on their former footing, 
permitted the clergy to return to Buda, and, 
as a mark of his repentance, founded an hoe- 
pital in that city, to which he assigned an 
annual revenue of a hundred marks of silver, 
— upon the Tn He however ex- 
acted that the legate Philip should leave his 
kingdom, and the envoy wasexiled into Poland. 

Nicholas, endowed with a strong physical 
organization, counting upon a long reign, had 
formed an infernal plan; the execution of 
which he pursued with rare perseverance, 
and which was to bring back the whole of 
Italy beneath the sway of the Holy See, by 
the extermination of the French in Sicily. 
But God did not permit him to see this horri- 
ble magsacre, which took place ata later date, 


and which history has handed down to us . 


by the name of the Sicilian Vespers. He was 
struck by a fit of apoplexy on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1280, and died in the city of Surien near 
Viterba. His body was taken to Rome, and 
buried in the chapel of St. Nicholas, in the 
church of St. Peter. 

The life of the pontiff presents another 
proof of the truth, that supreme power almost 
always perverts the best natural gifts. Whilst 
he was a cardinal, Nicholas had shown perfect 
disinterestedness ; as soon as he was made 
pope, he became avaricious; he pillaged 
churches and monasteries, and begged for 
money in every court in order to enrich his 
family, so that, in the few years during which 
he governed the church, his relatives, from 
being poor, became the richest lords of Italy. 
When death surprised him, he was preparing 
to create a kingdom in Tuscany, and another 
in Lombardy for his nephew> Happily God, 
who is more poweriul than pontiffs an kin 
struck down this guilty head and prevente 
the execution of his wicked plans. 

During this year (1280) died the celebrated 
Albert the Great, of the order of Preaching 
Friars, less known as a monk than a magician. 
The prodigious diversity of his learning, and 
the taste which he had for experiments in 
alchemy, which he himself called magical 
operations, caused a superhuman power to be 
attributed to him. Thus, in addition to the 
automaton which St. Thomas de Aquinas his 
disciple broke with a club, and which was his 
work, it is affirmed that Albert entertained 
William, count of Holland, at a miraculous 
banquet in the garden of his cloister; and 
that, though it was in the depth of winter, the 
trees appeared as in spring, covered w.th flow- 
ers and leaves, which vanished, as if by 
enchantment, after the repast. e number 
of his writings assures to him the title of the 
mest fruitful of the ancient pélygraphists. His 
works form twenty-one folio volumes ; the first 
contains his commentary on the logic of Aristo- 
tle; the second, fifth, and sixth, notes upon phy- 
sic ; the third and fourth, dissertation on meta- 
physice, morals and politics ; five volumes con- 
tain commentaries upon the soriptures—one 
his sermons, and the others a commentary 
on the pretended miracles of St. Dennis. 
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MARTIN THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 12804 


Divisions among the cardinals in regard to the election of a pope—Revolt at Viterba—Ezaltation 
of Simon de Brie—Viterba ts placed under itnterdict—Martin the Fourth is made senator o 
ome—Michael Paleologus ts excommunicated—The Sicilian Vespers—The pope deposes 
king of Arragon—Martin bestows the crown of Arragon on the Count de Valots—check on the 

holy father—Sicilian affairs—Death of the pope. 


Tux same thing happened after the death of Charles, and was enthroned by the name of 
Nicholas, as had occurred after the preceding ' Martin the Fourth. ; 
reign. The cardinals assembled at Viterba; On the day succeeding his election, Viterba 
to choose a new chief for the church. Not, was placed under interdict, and its inhabitants 
being able to agree, the Holy See remained | excommunicated, for having committed vio- 
vacant for six months. Charles of Anjou lence to the two cardinals, Mathew and Jour- 
availed himself of this conflict of ambition, | daindesUrsini. He set these prelatesat liberty, 
to assure himself of a protector in the new | after which he retired to Orvietto, not bein 
pope, by contributing to his election; for this: able to enter Rome, which was still divide 
rpose he went to Viterba, and took a part’ between the factions of the Annibaldi and 
in all the intrigues. The cardinals were then Ursini. To put an end to these disputes, 
divided into two factions. The one—that of the and especially to facilitate his return to the 
Ursini, had at its head the cardinals Mathew holy city, Martin instructed two cardinals— 
Rosso and Jourdain, relatives of the deceased Hatin, bishop of Ostia, and Godfrey, a deacon 
pope. The other was sustained by the king of the order of St. George of the Veil of Gold 
of Sicily, and managed by Richard Annibaldı, —to threaten the two factions with ecclesi- 
whose family was one of the most powerful astical thunders, and to order the citizens to 
in Rome. confer on him the government of Rome, with 
During the vacancy of the Holy See, Anni- the title of senatur. This was done, as the 
baldi endeavoured to take the government of following act attests:—“ On Monday, the 10th 
Viterba from Orso of the Ursini, which so. of March, in the year 1281, the Roman people 
exasperated the cardinals of that family that having assembled as usual, at the ringing of 
they thwarted all the elections for the pur- the bells, the noble lords, Peter de Conte and 
pose of tiring out their colleagues, and causing Gentil des Ursini, senators and electors ap- 
them to restore the government of the city poiuted by the people, considering the virtues 
to Orso. Charles, finally, seeing that it was of our holy father, pope Martin the Fourth, 
impossible to arrive at a conclusion whilst his and his affection for the city of Rome, hoping 
enemies were at large, caused the tocsin of that by his wisdom he will be enabled to 
alarm to be sounded, assembled the citizens, re-establish order and peace among us, we 
and besieged the palace in which the conclave have granted to him the government of the 
was held. The two cardinals of the Ursini senate and the city, as well as the territories 
were taken out of their chairs and confined of Rome. We also grant him full authority 
in an apartment of which the doors and win- to exercise this government in person or by 
dows were walled up, so that theré was only deputies; to institute one or more senators, 
left a small opening through which to pass to and for such time and with such salary as he 
them bread and water. This stepsucceeded shall please. He shall also dispose of the 
paneer for three days afterwards the other revenues vf the city or the community of the 
cardinals of the same faction asked for a new Roman people. He shall be permitted to re- 
conclave, and chose Simon de Brie,acardinal strain rebels and factious persons, by all the 
priest, for pontiff. means which he shall judge suitable. The 
The new pope was born at Mount Pincé, in present act, however, shall neither diminish 
Brie. As he had dwelt for a long time at nor augment the rights of the people, nor of 
Tours with the rank of a canon and treasurer the Roman church, in regard to the election 
of the cathedral of St. Martin, some Italian of senators after the death of pope Martin.” 
authors have enpposed him to have been a This decree is an irrefutable proof taat the 
native of that ‘cy. Urban the Fourth, one pontiffs did not regard themselves, at that 
of his — @ Frenchman aleo, had period, as the sovereigns of Rome; since 
raised him to the cardinalate, in 1261, and Martin solicited from the citizens a regular 
had entrusted him with several legations in election, in order to have the right to govem 
his own country. It isaffirmed that he was not , them. 
only not desirous of the pontificate, but that he | As soon as the holy. father had taken 
even refased to put on the insignia of his new | session of the palace of the Lateran, he was 
dignity. He however gave way at length b occupied in fulfilling the engagements he 
yielding to the urgency of the faction of Ki [had entered into with Chai.es of Anjou i=: 
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regard to Sicily and Greece. The embas- 
sador of Michael Paleologus having come to 
Rome to renew the oath of obedience to the 
Holy See, and to compliment Martin an his 
election, he refused to receive them, and sent 
to them this sentence of excommunication, 
which he fulminated against their masters :— 
“We declare Michael Paleologus, who is 
called emperor of the Greeks, anathematised ; 
and we prohibit kings, princes, lords, and other 
men of any condition, from associating or con- 
federating with him, and from giving him aid 
and counsel, under penalty of being also ex- 
communicated and placed under interdict.” 
Michael, indignant at the conduct of the 
, and comprehending that the interttions 
of the Holy See were to take the empire of 
the East from him, and confer it on Philip, 
the son-in-law of Charles of Anjou, immedi- 
ately took steps to ward off the blow which 
threatened him. Throogh his means, emis- 
saries traversed Sicily, organised conspiracies, 
renewed the old intrigues with the partizans 
of Nicholas so well, that from one extremity 
of the kingdom to the other all the cities and 
villages became active juntas, which only 
waited the signal to move. The soul of the 
conspiracy was Procida, a noble citizen of Sa- 
lermo, proscribed since the time of Manfred. 
At length arrived the ternble day,—a day 
ever memorable,—the day of the Sicilian 
Vespers. 
Let Mezerai describe this bloody catastro- 
he :—“ John, the lord of the isle of Procida, 
been despoiled of his property by Charles, 
and been banished from Sicily; which ex- 
cited in him such resentment, that he formed 
the design of introducing the king of Arragon, 
-as the heir of the house of Suabia, into Sicily. 
He foand himself seconded in his plans by Ni- 
cholas the Third, who never pardoned Charles 
for refusing one of his daughters to one of his 
nephews. These two implacable enemies 
of the French introduced Michael Paleologus 
and Peter of Arragon into this league ; and, in 
order to succeed the more easily in over- 
throwing the power of Charles of Anjou, they 
organised an infernal conspiracy in every city 
of Sicily. The gold which was scattered 
lavishly by the Holy See bought up all con- 
sciences, and they only waited this signal to 
cgmmence the massacre, when Nicholas died. 
“ Martin the Fourth, his successor, mounted 
the Holy See with very different sentiment 
and declared hitheelf to be the protector o 
Charles; but the plans of the conspirators 
were not on that account abandoned,—their 
execution was only suspended. John of Pro- 
cida, disguised as a monk, went to Constanti- 
nople, informed Michael that he was about to 
be excommunicated, and determined him to 
send his emissaries into Sicily. The prince gave 
him three.hundred thousand ounces of gold for 
Peter of Arragon, with authority to levy troops 
in his kingdom, in order to hasten the execu- 
tion of their plans. The indefatigable Procida 
immediately started, traversed the Mediter- 
ranean, and rejoined Peter at Barcelona, where 
e was with his fleet, ready to eet sail, under 
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the pretext of making war on the Saracen: 
without exciting the suspicions of Charles o 
Anjou. Peter had even the address, the bet- 
ter to dissimulate his plans, to borrow twenty 
thousand crowns of guld from Charles, and a 
like sum from the king of France. His nu- 
merous galleys in fact sailed towards Tunis, 
to favour the concerted enterprise, whilst 
John of Procida disembarked at Palermo with 
a troop of bold adventurers. 

“ As for Charles, fascinated by a kind of 
fatality, he neglected the secret information 
which was given him in regard to this con- 
spiracy, and dreamed of nothing but the con- 
quest of Constantinople. His preparations 
being made, he wished himself to command 
his fleet, and besiege Michael Paleologus in 
his capital. Unfortunately, his army was de- 
feated by the Greeks, and he was constrained 
to return to Naples. 

“This news soon reached Sicily, and in- 
creased the boldness of the conspirators. On 
Easter day, the 30th of March, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers, at the first sound of the bells, 
the Sicilians rushed upon the French, massa- 
cred them in the streets, the houses, and even 
at the foot of the altar. Women also played 
their part in this butchery. Fathers were 
even seen to disembowel their daughters—to 
tear from them the fruits of their adulteries 
with the French. In fine, in less than two 
honors, eight thousand victims were massa- 
cred.” Such were the frightful consequences 
of the pride of a prince, and the vindictive- 
ness of a pope. 

Charles of Anjou having escaped the gene- 
ral massacre, went at once to Rome to de- 
mand justice against Michael Paleologus and 
Peter of Arragon, of whose arrival at Palermo 
he had been apprised ; and especially against 
the revolted Sinilians Martin renewed the 
sentence of excommunication inst the 
Greek emperor, and sent Gerard Branchi, of 
Parma, with the rank of legate, to threaten 
the Sicilian cities with the thunders of the 
church, if they persisted in their rebellion. .- 
That done, Charles came with the remains of 
his fleet to besiege Messina. That city offer- 
ed to capitulate, in order to shun the horrors 
of a siege; and its example would withont 
doubt have drawn in the other cities, if the 
implacable tyrant had been willing to receive 
the inhabitants to mercy ; but he followed the 
counsels of his mortified pride, and replied to 
the envoys—that he had sworn to take a bril- 
liant vengeance on Messina, and to inflict on 
all Sicily such a punishment that none of its 
cities would ever afterwards dare to revolt. 

As a — — — oe vere 
geance of a king, they thought no longer o 
any thing but — Despair doubled 1 heir 
strength, and they held the Daa of Charles 
in check for a whole monffi. On his side, 
Peter of Arragon was occupied with assem 
bling his partizans in the middle of the island ; 
but, discovering that it would be impossible 
for him to maintain a war against the French, 
who were every day receivin by sea fresh 
troops sent by Philip the Hardy, he hit upon 
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this singular ruse to disband the hostile forces. 
He sent heralds to Charles, to offer him to 
terminate their quarrel by a duel, in which 
they should each be assisted by an hundred 
chosen champions. Charles, imprudent and 
presumptuous, accepted the challenge, in op- 
position to the reiterated counsel and prohibi- 
tions of the pontiff. The day of meeting was 
fixed for the ist of July, 1283, and the city of 
Bordeaux, which belonged to the king of Eng- 
land, Edward the First, was chosen as the 
field of battle. The French immediately 
raised the siege of Messina, and Charles 

ted a truce to the Sicilians until after the 
issue Of his combat with Peter. 

Pope Martin, more clear sighted than the 
prince, had divined the policy of the king of 
Arragon ; he, therefore, employed all his ef- 
forts to ruin his party. He not only excom- 
municated him, but even degraded flim from 
the princely dignity, and gave all his estates 
to one of the sons of the king ef France by a 
ball thus conceived: “ Philip the Hardy shall 
designate one of his sons, on whom our legate 
shall confer the kingdom of Arragon, to take 

ssession of it, and enjoy it fully, to him and 

is descendants for ever, on condition,” how- 
ever, that they shall recognise themselves as 
vassals of the pope, and shall pay us yearly 
five hundred small tournois of gold as quit 
rent. 

Peter of Arragon treated. the ecclesiastical 
censures with open contempt; the lords, ma- 
gistrates, bishops, clergy, and even the monks 
of his kingdom imitated his example. At last 
the day fixed for the combat arrived. Charles 
went to the plain of Bordeaux, followed by a 
hundred chosen knights of his nobility. He 
entered the field, and remained there from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. “The 
Arragonese,” says Mezerai, “did not care to 
appear, but at dusk he presented himséelf, 
when the field was clear. He went to the re- 
sidence of the seneschal of Bordeaux, caused 
this magistrate to give a writing stating his 
presence in the enclosed field, and left his 
arms with him as a testimony thereof; he 
then retired in great haste, alleging that he 
feared some surprise by King Philip of 
France.” 

Charles of Anjou, mortified at having been 
tricked by his enemy in the face of Europe, 
immediately wrote to Martin to second him 
in his plans of vengeance. The holy father. 
who had already exhausted all his spiritual 
censures against Peter of Arragon, declared 
uncompromising war, and then preached a 
crusade against him. His emissaries tra- 


versed Italy, Con e Germany, and 

promised plenary indulgences to whe 

should take up cross against the king of 
n. 

Philip the Hardy, who had accepted the 
donation which the holy father had made him 
of the kingdom of — and of Valencia, 
as well as of the countahip of Barcelona, for 
Charles of Valois, his second son, took the 
cross with several lords, and made great pre- 
porone for war. But, in the interval, Peter 

improved his affairs prodigiously. — 
his admiral, having laid siege to Naples, 
drawn into an ambuscade the son of the king 
of Sicily, Charles the Second, surnamed the 
Hobbler, and having cut the French to pea 
had seized upon the prince, whom he 
carried a prisoner to Palermo, to be judged 
there. Constance of Arragon, fortunately, 
arrived in time to prevent the Sicilians from 
puting him to death; she carried bim off 
rom Messina during the night, and sent him, 
well guarded, to her husband. 

Charles of Anjou, ignorant of these events, 
arrived with a numerous and well armed feet, 
determined to accomplish his plans of ven- 

eance. When he was informed of the de- 
eat of his troeps, and the captivity of his son, 
his anger was so vidlent that he fell, as if 
struck down by a thunderbolt. The care be- 
stowed on him recalled him to life, but sue- 
ceeding attacks of epilepsy carried him to the 
tomb in a few months. Sach were, for this 
prince, the deplorable results of his usurpation 
of the crown of Sicily, and of the hatred of 
Nicholas the Third. 

This melancholy end of the king of Sicily 
sensibly affected the holy father, who saw 
himself. deprived of a powerful protector; he 
sought, however, by new — to — 
the crown for Charles the Second. He thus 
wrote to the legate Gerard :—“ We received 
from the deceased king, letters patent to go- 
vern his states, until his son shall be able to 
take possession of them. We; therefore, 
order you to take all steps which you may 
approve, to exterminate the rebels and re- 
establish order in the provinces which have 
rebelled against their legitimate sovereign.” 
Martin had not time to put his plans in exe- 
cution; on Easter day, the 25th of Marck 
1285, after having celebrated mass and tak 
his first repast, with his — he ſainted 
the physicians pronounced his sickness tri- 
fling ; but botwithstaading this decision of the 
men of art, he died at the end of three days. 
He was interred in.the church of St. Law- 
rence, of Perouse. 
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HONORIUS THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1285.] 
Election of Honorius—He ouian the policy-of hıs predecessor—Shameful conduct of the 


croises in Calalonia—Absolution of the mhabitants of Viterba—Consitiution granted by 
to the states of Sicily—He protects the Count of Valois, declared king of Arr 


firtin the Fourth—Exzcommunication 
Lame disapproved of by the pontiff—His 


Some days after the death of. Martin, the 
‘ardinals chose a cardinal deacon, named 
lames Savelli, to replace him, who was en- 
throned by tke name of Honorius the Fourth. 
The new pope, descended from a noble famil 
of Rome, had studied in the university of 
Paris, and had then been received as a canon 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, and had, finally, been 
made a cardinal by Urban the Fourth. He 
was, as a consequence of his debaucherie 
subject to the gout in his feet and hands, an 
this malady had attacked him so severely 
that he could only celebrate mass by the aid 
of instruments most ingeniously made. - After 
his election he went to Rome, and was conse- 
crated and crowned on the following Sunday. 
On the next day he received the embassadors 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg, who came to com- 
plain that pope Martin had ordered his legates 
to levy a dime on the dioceses of Treves, 
Verdun and Basle, which were dependencies 
of the empire, to defray the expense of a cru- 
sade against the kingdom of Arragon. The 
claimed that this demand should be revoked, 


as the cause was one to which they were | second: 
| king, at 


entirely indifferent. Honoriys was unwilling 
to admit their reasoning, pretending that as 
this war was made by the h 

enemy of. the church, all the allies of Rome 
should bear the expense of it. The dime 
continued -to be levied, and in the following 
spring the French army commenced its ope- 
rations in Catalonia. 

Wherever they went, the crusaders com- 
mitted frightful ravages. The country was 
devastated, cities were abandoned to pillage, 
the citizens massacred even in the sanctua- 
ties where they had taken refuge, and virgins 
violated even on the steps of the altar. All 
the convents of Catalonia, for malesor females, 
were burned. The sacred vesse)s, the crosses, 


the holy pyres pian in scenes of lnxury | 
very 


—even ells of the churches were 
broken up and the-pieces divided among the 
soldiery. These madmen were called the 
avengers of God! And the priests, to exalt 
their fanaticism, collected stones, and casti 
them at their victims, exclaimed to the sol- 
diers: “In the name of the pope eslay these 
infamous Arragonese, if you wish to gain 
heaven.” 

Exasperated by so many evils, the Spaniards 
in turn flew to arms, fell upon the French, and 
made a general maseacre of them. The cru- 
sie found itself naturally terminsted from 


oly See against an 





the 
by 


S bog republic of Venice—Treaty of Charles the 


want of combatants, and Philip was obliged 
to renounce the hope of giving the throne of 
Arragon to his son. Honorius also gave him- 
self no anxiety about it. He was otherwise 
employed—in selling to the city of Viterba 
absolution from the anathemas which it had 
incurred during the reign of his predecesser. 
He made, as the first condition, that the in. 
habitants should throw down their walls ; that 
they should pay a thousand marks of gold 
and build, at their own expense, an hospital 
dependent on that of the Holy Spirit at Rome. 
He also deprived them of all jurisdictioff, and 
reserved the right of progeeding as he, judged 
proper, against the citizens who were accused 
of sedition. The holy father also publiehed 
a constitution for Sicily, and suppressed 
several abuses which had been introduced 
into the exercise of government under Charles 
of Anjou. He lanched, at the same time, a bull 
inst the partizans of the king of Arragon, 
who refused to submit to Charles the Lame. 
A few days after these evénts, Peter of Arragoft 
died, leaving the crown of Sicily to James, h’ 
son, who was immediately crownea 
Palermo. i 

This young prince had been, with his 
mother, Queen Constance, already excom- 
municated by Honorius. When the holy 
father was apprised of his consecration, he 
excommunicated him a second time, and 
placed all the cities which acknowledged his 
authority under interdict. Then, availing 
himself of the division which existed in the 
family of Peter of Arragon, on account of his 
will, which conferred his states of Spain on 
his eldest son, and those of Sicily on James, 
he endeavoured to excite a war’ between the 
two brothers, and demanded the freedom of 
Charles the Lame. 

Alphonso of Arragon dared not openly re- 
Bist the pope, from fear of a new crusade ; 
temporised, and sent embassadors to him, 
who promised, in his name, to do justice to 
the claifns of the church, as soon as he had 
reduced his kingdom to order. Honorius, too 
skilful not to see the end of these steps of 
his enemies, imperiously demanded the free- 
dom of Charles the Second, and a solemn en- 
gagement that Alphonso would take up arms 
against James, under penalty of incurring the 
same censures as his broker. This dec 
tion broke off the negotiations. The embasea- 
dors at once quitted Rome, and the pope 
wrote to his legate, the cardinal John Cholet 
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to suspend from their functions ]l ecclesias-) succour the French, without the permission 


tics who favoured Alphonso of Arragon, or 
who refused to excommunicate him in their 
a i i 
ilst the pope was struggling energetic- 

ally for Charles, the latter was soliciting Ed- 
ward of England to negotiate a peace between 
him and Alphonso, offering to abandon all 
Sicily, and the archbishopric of Reggio, as the 

rice of his liberty. He engaged, besides, to 
lave the treaty approved by the pope, and to 
ébtain from the court of Rome a revocation of 
the censures pronounced against the deceased 
king, the queen Constance, and the two princes 
Alphonso and James. The outline of this 
trealy was immediately sent to the pontiff, 
who rejected it as derogatory to the rights o 
the Roman church. He even prohibited 
Charles from entering inte any engagement 
with his enemies, under penalty of ‘being in- 
cluded in their excommunication. 

Honorius then employed himself in raising 
the censure of interdiction pronounced against 
the city of Venice during the pontificate of 
Martin, by the legate Bernard, bishop of 
Porto, on account of its refusal to arm a fleet 
against the revolted Sicilians. The envoy of 
the holy father maintained,-that the fact doie 
of the repugnance of the Venetians to succour 
Charles of Anjou, was enough to render them 
partakers in the anathemas incurred by the 
rebels. He had in consequence excommuni- 
cated them, and placed their city under inter- 
dict, which had lasted until the death of Mar- 
tin. They then decided to send embassadors 
to the new pope, to represent to him that they 
had never been wanting in submission to the 
Holy See, and that their refusal having been 
dictated by simple considerations of equity, 
they besought him no longer to maintain the 
anathema fulminated against them. Hono- 
rius Jistened to their request, and permitted 
the bishop of Venice to raise the interdict, on 
the condition that the inhabitants should not 
hereafter take any part in the affairs of Sicily 
to the detriment of the Roman church or the 
heirs of King Charles. 


of the council of ten. He immediately wrote 
a new letter to the bi and prohibited him 
from raising the interdict, until the chief of 
the republic had abandoned the prosecutions 
against those who had obeyed his legate. 
The doge and the ten did as the pope ordered, 
and sent as deputies to him two Preaching 
Friars and two Minor Brothers, to testify their 
submission to the Roman church; and at 
length the interdict which hung over Venice 
was raised by. the bishop. 

This was Honorius’s Ta act of authonty. 
He died on the 3d of ap 1287, from a 
frightful malady brought on by his debauchery. 
His remains were exposed in the pelace which 
he had built near the church of St. Sabine at 
Rome. He was interred in St. Peter’s. 

The Jews were at this period the object of 
execration among the people of Germany and 
| France, without any one being able to explain 
‘the cause of this universal hatred. ey 

were accused of murdering children duri 
the holy week, for the purpose of using their 
blood in magical operations. Different chro- 
niclers have repeated to us these atrocious 
accusations, and have transmitted to us the 
history of young girls or boys hung or cru- 
cified. The most remarkable of these le- 
ı gends is that of young Verner, killed at Vesel 
| in 1287. 

The Bollandists give the following version 
of it:—“ Verner was a Jad of fourteen years 
of age, who was born in the village, and ac- 
customed to labour with his hands for his 
support. He lived at Vesel, and was labouring 
fora Jew. When the holy week arrived, his 
hostess said to him, ‘Take care of the Jew 
Verner, on holy Friday: they will eat thee. 
He replied, ‘I trust in God, and have no fear.’ 

! On Thursday, however, of the holy week, he 
confessed and commaned before commenci 
his work; but he had scarcely commen 
his work, when the Jews cast themselves 

| upon him, gagged him to stifle his cries, and 
then suspended him to a post, head down- 
wards, to make him disgorge the host which 


This order was no sooner given than the|he had eaten—after which, they murdered 
pope revoked it, on receipt of the news that | him with their poignards, opened all the veins 


the doge had proceeded with rigour against | in his bo:ly,an 


pressed them, to extract from 


the citizens who had enrolled themselves to | them every drop of blood.” 
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ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
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1288.] 


Death of seven cardinals—Election of Pope Nicholas—His history before his pontificate—He 
Bae the policy of his predecissar— Consarema of the Tartars—Charles the Lame is set at 


liberty—He is crowned a of Sicaly—The infidels conque 
0 


the kingdom of Hungar 
the — century. z 


Arter the death of Honorius, that pope 
whom Probus, the bishop of Toul, called the 
satrap of anti-christ, the cardinals assembled 


r his see—Death 





r the Holy Land—Nicholas claims 
of the holy father—Vices of the ecclesiastics of 


in a new palace which he had built. But, as 
the walls of this building were still damp, the 
heat of the summer produced fram them 8 


oe 


Li, 
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pestilential miaama which carried off seven 
members of the sacred college. The other 
oo quitted Rome with precipitation, 
eaving the cardinal Jerome d’Ascoli alone in 
this palace, during the nine months that the 
vacancy in the Holy See lasted. At the end 
of the following winter, the cardinals assem- 
bled a second time in conclave; and, on the 
firet ballot, chose for pope that same j erome, 
who was bishop of Palestrina. He was sub- 
mitted to the ordinary ceremonies, and crown- 
ed on the 23d of February, 1288 by the name 
of Nicholas ‘the Fourth.’ According to Ciaco- 
nis, the new pontiff was originally from As- 
coli, a city of the March of Anqona, and his 
parents were honest and laborious artizans. 
Having entered the order of Minor Brothers 
when very young, Jerome distinguished him- 
self by his ape to study, and reached 
the grade of doctur of theology. St. Bona- 
venture, then the general of the order, made 
him provincial of Dalmatia, from whence he 
was sent as nuncio to Constantinople, by Gre- 
gory the Tenth. In the interval, the post of 
ee of his order having become vacant, 
© was promoted to this high dignity in a 
chapter held at Lyons, in 1274 ; he was after- 
wards sent as legate to France. Pope Nicho- 
las the Third, in gratitude for his services, 
made him a cardinal, and in his favour aug- 
mented the honours which the prelates of 
France paid the legates of ‘the Holy See. 
In this matter Jerome evinced great disinter- 
estedness ; he refused an increase of his sub- 
sidy, and as the pope, in the act of promotion 
called him the ci-devant minister-general o 
the order of the Minor Brothers, he believed 
himself discharged from the generalship, and 
refused to retake the functions until after a 
new order from the court of Rome. At length 
the pontiff Martin, his predecessor, had con- 
ferred on him the bishopric of Palestrina. 
Nicholas the Fourth was the first pope of 
the order of the Minor Brothers. Scarcely was 
he seated on the throne when his character 
and habits changed, as if by enchantment. 
From being generous he became avaricious— 
from tolerant, fanatical. Before hie elevation 
he had exhibited great attachment to the 
church—after it he sacrificed even the interests 
of the Holy See to the aggrandisement of his 
family ; and, what no other priest had ever 
done before him, he became the protector of 
the party of the Ghibelines, the avowed ene- 
mies of Rome—all this, it is true, secretly, and 
always showing himself favourably disposed 
towards the Guelphs and Charles the Lame. 
A month after his elevation, the pope created 
six cardinals, among whom were Peter Colon- 
na, one of his relatives, who was already mar- 
ried. This apppintment was the beginning of 
the greatness of the Colonna family, who we 
shall a see ruled over. Italy in the following 
reigns. Nicholas received this year an em- 
bassy from the Khan Argoun, the sovereign of 
Iran, which annoanced to him the news, that 
several Tartar chiefs had embraced Christi- 
anity ; the prince added in his letter, that it 
was his most ardent desire to be baptised at 
Vor. I. D 
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Jerusalem, as soon as he had wrenched that 
city from the infidels. The holy father, justly 
fearing that this great devotion of the khan 
for Palestine only covered ambitious views 
beneath the veil of religion, wrote to him that 
it was not necessary to defer his conversion 
until that period, and that he would permit 
him to receive the remunerating water, befora 
undertaking the conquest of the Holy Land, 
if his conscience was pure. Argoun did not 
reply to the pope and Jerusalem remained in 
the pone of the Musselmen. 

Charles the Lame, unable any longer to 
support the weariness of captivity, resolved ta 
put an end to it at any price and to purchase 

is freedom. Through Edward of England, 
he offered to Alphonso, a second time, to sur- 
render to him all his claim on Sicily and the 
archbishopric of Reggio, and to procure for 
him a peace with Philip the Handsome and 
Charles of Valois. He moreover agreed to 
give three of his sons as hostages, and to re- 
turn as prisoner to the king of Arragon, if he 
did not fulfil his engagements in three years, 

Alphonso acceded to these proposals, set 
the prince at liberty, and sent embassadors to 


Rome, to justify his past conduct to the pope. 


A consistory having been assembled to hear 
them, they argued, at length, that it wag not 
equitable to render their sovereign responsible 
for the actions of his father; that long before 
the death of King Peter he had been placed 
in possession of the kingdom of Arragon ; and 
that it was unjust to wish to despoil him of 
it; they finished their harangue, by offering 
to put the states of Alphonso beneath the proe 
tection of the pope. 

Nicholas replied to them, “ We would, my 
lords, find your master innocent. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he himself proves himself to 
be guilty by persevering in his sin. Do not hig 
troops traverse Sicily? Has he not invaded 
the territory of the king of Majorca, an ally 
of the Holy See? Does he not retain in prison 
Charles the Lame; and does he not continue 
to govern the kingdom of Arragon in contempt 
of the excommunication of Pope Martin? 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, we are ready 
to pardon your master if he comes and casts 
himself at our feet to implore our mercy.” 

When Nicholas was evincing such favour- 
able dispositions towards Alphonso, he still 
believed Charles the Lame in the prisons of 
Barcelona: but he had scarcely learned that 
his protegé had obtained his liberty, when, 
without even taking cognizance of the treaty 
which was presented to him, he fell into a 
frightful rage, and declared that he erased all 
— been agreed upon without hi® au- 
thority. ` 

Some months after, the hypoeritical Nicho- 
las solemnly crowned Charles the Second 
king of Sicily, and, in return for his oath of 
homage, #ranted him authority to levy tenths 
upon his estates for three years, fo pay the 
expenses of a war against Alphonso. He an- 
nulled all the engagements entered — 
prince, by Charles of Valois, and by Edward 
of England, as having been exacted against 





' Necessa. 
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the .aws of Christian morauity. Finally, he 
declared Alphonso and James excommuni- 
cated and unworthy to wear the crown. 

. As one disaster is always followed by 
another, the holy father learned from the 
bishop of Tripoli of the capture of that city 
by the infidels, and of the siege of St. Jean 
d’Acre by an army of Saracens. The pre- 
late had come himself to Rome, so pressing 
was the danger, to ask for twenty galleys well 
armed, and furnished with all the munitions 
to remain at sea for a year on the 
coast of Syria ; a service for which he offered 
to pay very generously. Nicholas hastened 
to comply with his demand, and in less than 
thirty days he had obtained the galleys from 
Venice. Before, however, placing them at 
the disposal of the prelate, he exacted from 
him a large sum of money, and an engage- 
ment to divide the command of the fleet with 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, from whom he 
counted to extract a new tribute. 

As a compensation for this sacrifice, the 
pope promised to publish a crusade for the 
purpose of exciting the people of the west to 
go over into Palestine, which he did faithfully. 

ut the rage for crusaders was beginning to 
fade away in the west, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of Nicholas and his legates, no 
prince would agree to take the cross, and the 
unfortunate city of St. John d’Acre fell into 
the power of the Mussulmen. The capture 
of this city drew in its train the loss of all 
Palestine to the Christians. 

Ladislaus the Third, the cruel king of Hun- 
gary, -had at length received the punishment 
of his crimes, and had been assassinated by 
a brave Pomeranian, in the midst of his cour- 
tiers. Ashe had no heirs, three competitors 
for his crown appeared. Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, the most redoubtable of the three, took 
possession of it as a fief of the empire, and 

ve it to his son Albert. The pope, furious 
that Rudolph had seized upon it without his 
authority, claimed it in his turn for the Roman 
church, aa the heir of all empires, and threat- 
ened the prince with ecclesiastical thunders, 
if he did not immediately restore it to him. 
A power more redoubtable than his own, 
death, terrible death, that cruel enemy of the 
great ones of the earth, did not permit him to 
put his threats in execution; he died of old 
age, on the 4th of April, 1292, and was buried 
in St. Maria Majora. 

Nicholas possessed vast information. He 
loved science and letters, and protected the 
learned, and even took a very active part in 
the foundation of the celebrated university of 
Montpelier. Unfortunately, he had imbibed, 
in the order-of Minor Brothers, that spirit of 
intolerance which would impose its belief on 


all the world, and which does not recoil from 
any mode of conversion. 
is memory should Be handed down to the 

execration of men, because he first regularly 
constituted tribunals of inquisitors, in the cities 
of Venice and Avignon, to exterminate here- 
tics. He augmented and confirmed the privi- 
Jeges of the Dominicans, who were in posses- 
sion of these frightful functions ; he gave them 

wer to interpret ecclesiastical laws to their 
fancy: he authorised ‘them to pursue heretics 
by sword and fire—to take from them their 
property, and to deprive them of their em- 
ploymente, their honours, and their benefices: 
Sad. not only them, but even their children, 
their dependents, their adherents, and those 
who held employments, honours, or benefices 
from lords who were excommunicated, or 
who had obtained them through their influ- 
ence. He also permitted them to destroy 
houses which had been used by heretica, as 
also the adjacent ones; and made a bull by 
which he enjoined on the lords and magistrates 
of cities which the inquisitors traversed, to 
aid them with force; to obey them in all 
things; to proceed — all regular eccle- 
siastics, whosoever they might be, notwith- 
standing their privileges, even though abbots, 
bishops, and archbishops, were pointed out to 
them; thus placing their jurisdiction above 
that of all the authorities, and making them 
only dependent on the see of Rome. 

Following the example of one of his pre- 
decessors, Nicholas profaned the tombs of his 
enemies; he disinterred the dead bodies of 
John de Beziers, a Cordelier, and of Peter 
Cassiodore, his disciple, and commanded the 
executioner to burn them on a scaffold, and 
cast their ashes to the wind, because thesa 
holy monks hagl preached against him during 
their life time. > 

As a close to the history of his reign, we 


-will cite a proclamation which Menard, count 


of Tyrol, addressed to his subjects when the 
holy father sought to push them into rebellion. 
“ Give to the bishops your robe, and they will 
want your mantle,” said the prince. ‘t Who 
can be`so stupid, or so cowardly, as to endure, 
without complaining, the pride, avarice, per- 
fidy, debaucheries, in a word, all the crimes 
of these wretches? The occupations of the 
priests are to get bastards, preside over orgies, 
and ‘invent new modes of extorting money 
from the people. What! is it not enough for 
the shepherd to shear his flock—must he alao 
murder it? We have been long enough un- 
der the prestige of religious ceremonies. We 
have been long enough trampled under the 
feet of the priests. Let us rise and exclaim, 
‘Death and extermination to these enemies 
of hamanitv.’” ; 
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VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. : 
[A. D. 1293.] 


Divisions among the cardinals—Sedition at Rome—The conclave reassembles af erouse— Sin- 
gular election of Peter de Mouron. 


Arter the death of Nicholas, two factions 
were formed in the sacred college for the 
election of a pope. That of the Guelphs had at 
its head the cardinal Mathew Rosso des Ursini, 
that of the Ghibelines, James Colonna, the 
avowed enemy of Charles, the king of Sicily. 
Notwithstanding their mutual hatred, the con- 
clave assembled in the palace of St. Maria 
Majora. The bishop of Ostia, Latid des Ur- 
sin, opened the session in a discourse full 
of wisdom; but he was not listened te, and 
ten days afterwards the conclavists separated 
without having made a pope. During the 
following month, they reassembled in the 
palace of St. Sabine on Mount Aventine, to 
separate a second time: and, finally, after 
several useless attempts at an arrangement, 
they retired to their estates. 

ring ‘their absence, the election of the 
senators of Rome took place, when a violent 
sedition broke out. They fought in’ the 
streets, pillaged houses, set fire to the palaces 
ofthe Guelphs, and some cardinals who were 
in the holy city, having shown themselves in 
their sacerdotal robes with a view to put a 
stop.to the disorders, were pelted with stones 
and driven away in disgrace. After several 
months of combat and strife, the senators 
were chosen and quiet was restored ; three 
cardinals returned at‘once to instal themselves 
‘in the palace of the Lateran to choose a pon- 
tiff. But as they feared lest their colleagues, 
who had taken refuge at Viterba, should make 
a second choice, they wrote to them in these 
terms: “We can proceed to the election of 
@ pope without your assistance, since you ab- 
sent yourselves from Rome; we prefer, how- 
ever, to wait some days in order to form a 
more regular conclave. Hasten, then, your 


need to put an end to the vacancy in the 


Holy See.” 

This declaration gave rise to the dread of a 
schism. For if, on the one hand, the three car- 
dinals who were at Rome had the right to: 
choose a pope on account ,of the privilege of 
the place, on the other hand the others might 
pretend to the same right on account of their 
numbers. The most skilful lawyers were 
consulted on the subject, and the result of 
their deliberations was, that the cardinals all 
assembled at Perouse, to put an end to the de- 
plorable divisions which had deprived Chris- 
tendom of a supreme chief for twenty-seven 
months. 

In this new conclave, intrigues recom- 
menced with the same ardopr as in the pre- 
ceding meetings, and threatened to prolong the 
vacancy in the Holy See—when, fortunately, 
an incident entirely foreign to the elections 
suspended the disputes. The brother of the 
cardinal Napoleon of St. Mark, having been 
killed by a fall from his horse, that prelate 
demanded permission to leave the conclave ~“ 
to perform the last duties to his brother. John 
Bouccamace, bjshop of Tusculum, availed 
himself of this circumstance to recall to the 
recollection of the members of the sacred col- 
lege, that death might in its turn strike them 
down; and that Jesus Christ had appeared to 
a holy man, named Peter de Mouron, to whom 
he had revealed.that they would al! die in 
less than four months, if they did not hurry 
to put an end to the conclave. Under the 
inspiration of this singular prophecy, one of 
them proposed Peter de Mouron himself as ` 
the pope. This opinion prevailed with the 
rest, and the pious anchorite was immediately 
proclaimed chief of the church, by the name 


departure; and reflect that there is urgenti of Celestin the Fifth. 
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CELESTIN THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
SEVENTH POPE. e a 


[A. D. 


1294] 


History of Peter de Mouron before his tficate—The cardinals wish to retain him by force m 
Perouse—Consecration of Celestin—New promotion of cardinals—Arts and tricks of the car- 
dinal Gaétan to reach the pontificate—Imbectlity of Celestin—He abdicates. 


Perer pe Mouron was bom in 1213, in; and had twelve sons, of whom Peter, who 


the diocese of Isernia in the 


\ ` 


rovince of | was the — was the onl 
Apulia. His father’s name was Angelier, his | voted himself tot 
mother’s, Mary ; they were poor agriculturists | earliest 


one who de- 
e service of God. From his 
youth he manifested so decided a 


2 


love for prayer and meditation, that his mo- 
ther determined to teach him to read and 
even to give him some knowledge of the boly 
scriptures. Having arrived at tne age of 
manhood, Peter retired tv an hermitage situ- 
ated on the side of a mountain near to the 
chateau of Sangre. Afterwards, not findin 
this asylum sufficiently adlitary, he clim 
the summit of the rocks which formed the 
crest of the mountain, and dug himself out a 
eéll, which was a real burrow; for it was so 
small that he could scarcely stand upright in 
it, og stretch himself out to sleep. 

He remained three years in this cave, living 
on the alms of the peasants who came to 
solicit the aid of his prayers. As very many 

ious persons interésted themselves in having 

im ordained a priest, he went to Rome, where, 
notwithstanding his ignorance, he received 
orders. He was then obliged to abandon his 
residence, because the cultivators cut down 
the trees which covered the sides of the 
mountains. 


spacious grotto. He reared an altar in this re- 
treat and inhabited it with several anchorites, 
hia disciples. 

Peter de Mouron passed whole weeks in 
fasting and maceration, which produced ecs- 
tatic fevers and reveries of madness, during 
which he was deprived of the senses of sight 
and hearing. The brethren around him re- 
garded these ecstasies as revelations, and re- 

eå as prophecies the incoherent words 
which he uttered during these strange hallu- 
oinations. Ignorance aiding superstition, the 
anchorite obtained a great reputation for sanc- 
tity throughout all Italy, and numerous pil- 
grims came to offer uf their devotions at the 
mount of Magella, and to ask a blessing from 
Peter. The concourse of the visiters became 
eo great, that the brethren decided to employ 
the presents which were offered them, and 
solicited from pope Urban the Fourth autho- 
rity, to found a monastery, and to live asa 
community under the rule of St. Benedict, 
which was allowed them. 

Peter, far from softening his mode of living, 
reboubled his austerities, walled up his cell, 
and only left a wicket which he opened once 
a day to receive bread and water in small 

uantilies. On Sundays and great festival 

ays the only recreation he allowed himself 
was to open his wicket a second time to cele- 
brate mass, that the brother who served might 
gay the respogses of the service. He slept 
on the bare ground without straw or hay, and 
with. a,stone for his pillow; he wore a girdle 
of iron chains, and a coat of mail for a shirt. 
The legend adda, that at length there exhaled 
from his cell and his body an odour so infected, 
that no one could approach him without being 
suffo.ated. Such was the man whom the 
cardinals elevated to the papacy. 

The election having been regularly made, 
the cardinals deputed five of their number to 

to the convent of Peter de Mouron. Hav- 
ing arrived at Salmona, the embassadors tra- 
versed the mountain by a‘ very rough road, 
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and ted themselves at the cell of the 
recluse, who opene@ his wicket to hear them. 
There they saw, at the bottom of this fivin 
tomb, by the light of a smoking lamp, an ol 
man of about seventy-two years—ghastly, at- 
tenvated by fasting, with a bristled beard, and 
eyes inflamed and full of tears. They anco- 
vered themselves before him, and prostrated 
themselves with their faces to the ground.— 
After a shost prayer they rose, and the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, speaking in the name of all, 
announced to Peter that he had been chosen 
sovereign pontiff by the will of God, to put an 
end to the troubles which desolated the church. 
At this news, as Sonora] as unexpect- 
ed, the poor fanatic shed abundant tears, and 
demanded permission to counsel with himself 
before replying. He took the decree which 
conferred on him the Papacy and closed the 
wicket of his cell. Three hours afterwards 
he was heard to cry out, “I accept the ponti- 
ficate.’ They immediately demolished his 


He then retired to another cave, prison, and the cardinals kissed his feet. This 
called the cave of Magella, which had a very | strange appointment excited 


neral curiosity, 
and a crowd — — all Te to see the 
new . Cardinals, bishops, nobles, prince 
and Kinga all went to Mont de Mouron. Charles 
the Lame. and his son, even wished to hold the 
bridle of the ass on which Peter was mounted, 
when he went to the city of Aquila. 

The new pope, though very ignorant, had 
a simple and good soul ; he, however, evinced 
an extreme distruet of the cardinals and secu- 
lar clergy, and only bestowed his confidence 
on King Charles and some lawyers, for whom 
he had conceived great affection. He even 
chose a layman for his secretary, to the great 
scandal of the priests, who strongly o 
this innovation, and he appointed the monks 
of Abruzza toa great number of ecclesiastical] 
offices, in preference to the Roman priests. 
He then sent to the cardinals an order to come 
to the city of Aquila, where he was about to 
take up his provisional residence, not being 
able to make the journey to Perouse, dari 
the heat of summer, on account of his infirmi- 
ties. They, discontented at the step, replied 
to him, that it was impossible to remove the 
court without considerable expense ; besides, 
that such a step established a bad precedent: 
since, if they should even choose a pope in a 
strange country, this example might be quoted 
to remove the residence of the pontiff frora 
Rome. They cited to himthe example of 
Pope Martin the Fourth, who preferred cap 
tivity to the shame of retiring into Apulia.— 
“t As for your excuse as to the difficulty of the 
joumey in the month of August, with your 
infirmities, could you not,” they added, “ be 
carried twenty leagues in a litter?” 

Peter de Mouron did not allow himself to 
be influenced by their reasoning, and at tbe 
instigation of King Charles, he declared to the 
cardinals, that he had resolved to inhabit the 
city of Aquila, and to be consecrated there. 
In fact, he informed Hugh Séguin that he was 
about to elevate him to the gee of Ostia, va- 
cant by the deathof cardina? Latin des Ursini, 
in order to dispose every thing for the cere- 
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souy. On the day fixed for the ceremony, 
be clothed himself in Sa pna | ornaments, 
and caused himeelf to crowned with ‘a 
mitre adorned with gold and precious stones, 
by cardinal Napoleon; he then seated him- 
self on the pierced ebair, and kings, bishops, 
cardinals, and clergy, took the oath of obedi- 
anse to him, by kissing his feet. On the next 
day he celebrated mass, and took the name 
of Celestin the Fifth. After the ceremony he 
mounted a platform erected on the steps of 


the church and gave hie blessing to the people.. 


Celestin was full of sense and modesty. 
He spoke but little and always in Italian, not 
understanding Latin. He never advised with 
his cardinals, whom he called the enemies of 
the faith and the sores of Christians. A single 

e of a synodical letter which he wrote 
on the day of his installation, is sufficient to 
apprise us of the humility of his mind, and 
the charity of his soul. : 

“For half a century,” he wrote to the 
bishops, “we had renounced all care of the 
affairs of this world to devote ourselves en- 
trrely to God. Hence, on the news of our ele- 
vation to the pontificate, we were alarmed at 
the greatness of this dignity. We bent our 
forehead in the dust, as weighed down by the 
charge which Christ had imposed upon ua, 
beseeching that Divine Master to bestow on 
our intellect the light which he caused to de- 
acend upon the apostles, in order to strengthen 
our heart against the danger of power and 
honours. After a fervent prayer, we rose up 
with the resolve to re-establish the practice 
of evangelical morality in the church by con- 
fiding the administration of its temporal affairs 
to seculars capable of administering them, 
and the safety of the faithful to prelates truly 
worthy of being the ministers of a God of 
peace and charity. We will consecrate all 
our watchings to accomplish this holy mis- 
sion; but if our efforts are a to de- 
stroy the vices of the court of Rome; if, not- 
withstanding our perseverance and our firm- 
ness, we see the impossibility of driving 
without the sanctuary ambition, avarice, de- 
bauchery, and crime, we will cast the mun- 
dane crown of the popes beneath our feet and 
return to our solitude to weep over the mis- 
fortunes of the people.” 

He, in fact, informed himself most sernpu- 
lously as to the priests whom the Italian people 
recognised as truly worthy of veneration. He 
uy found twelve, of whom seven were French 

five Italian. He immediately made them 
cardinals, to the great scandal of the old pre- 
lates who composed the court of Nicholas. 
He renewed the decrees of the conclave pub- 
lished by Gregory the Tenth, and ordered 
that they should be executed in all their 
tigour when the Holy See should be vacant 
from the death of a pope or a renunciation 
of the pontificate. This prudent step indis- 
posed the members of the gacred college to- 
wards Celestin, and their hatréd became the 
more violent when the holy father declared 
he was about to establish his residence at 
Naples, the cavital of the dominions of Charles 
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the Lame. A conspiracy was formed to burl 
him from the throne, and the ambitious car- 
dinal, Benedict Gaëtan, placed himself at the 
head of the conspirators. 

They used the following trick to determine 
Celestin to abandon the pontificate. Having 
been informed by a chamberlain that the 

pe was frequently in the habit of shutti 

imself up in a secret chapel, to give himsel 

up to fasting and prayer, as he did in his cell 
at Mont de: Mouron, the cardinal caused the 
wall to be pierced behind the place occupied 
by the craciffx, and — into the open- 
ing a speaking trumpet, which commumeated 
with a chamber of the upper story: then, 
during the silence of the night, when the pon- 
tiff had retired to his chapel to pray, he called 
out to him in a terrible voice: “Celestin ! Ce. 
lestin ! cast aside the burden of the papacy-~ 
it is a charge beyond thy strength.” 

As the holy father saw that, notwithstand- 
ing his efforts, the disorders of the clergy in- 
creased, his imagination, already much weak- 
ened, received this warning as an order from 
heaven, and he promised God to return to his 
hermitage. He still, however, hesitated ; fear- 
ful, lest he had been under the prestige of 
the devil, and not knowing whether it were 
possible for him canonically to renounce his 
dignity, and not daring to consult any one on 
the subject. Several weeks in this 
perplexity of mind. At length one night the 
voice was heard, more threatening than on the 
first occasion. Celestin exclaimed in tears ; 
“They maintain, my God, that I have all power 
in this world over souls; why then cannot I 
assure the safety of my own, and free myself 
from the weight of dignity, to gain repose ? 
Do you not know, Lord; that which you de- 
mand from me, is impossible; and have you 
elevated me so high, but to precipitate- me 
into an abyss? In accordance with the max- 
ims of the a, I can do all, and J am infal- 
lible; how 1s it, that from all sides complaints 
arise against me? Am I not obliged, myself, 
to admit the impossibility of preventmg the 
misconduct, debauchery, exactions and divi- 
sions of my ecclesiastics? Would it not be 
better for me to trample the tiara under foot 
and avoid this impure Babylon which is called 
the church—to devote myself as before, en- 
tirely to thee, Lord, in an inaccessible solitude ? 
Have you, then, condemned me to bear this 
cross until my last hour?” Gaëtan replied 
through his speaking trumpet: “ Abdicate the 
papacy, Celestin : abdicate the papacy.” 

ive days afterwards, Peter de Mouron 
sent for some cardinale to his palace; he re- 
lated to them how he had passed his life in 
repose, and poverty ; how he had been borne 
from this contemplative life, which had ob- 
tained for him the protection of the Lord ; and 
he added, shedding many tears, “My great 
age, My rustic manners, the simplicity of my 
language and morals, the ignorance of my 
mind, and my small rience in ecclesiasti- 
cal intrigues make me fear lest I shall fall 


into an abyss. I believe that it is impossible — 


to shun eternal — if I remain pope, 
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and I come to ask from you authority i La ba lana taken = he rose, and 
this dignity to one more worthy of it I : unrolling a paper whick he held m his hand, 
em.” The cardinals feigned a great repug- read from it, “I, Celestin, Fifth of the name, 
nance to. reply, and counselled the pontiff to declare that it is impossible for me to insure 
order publio prayers and processions, to ob- | my salvation on the throne of St. Peter. De- 
tain from God a manifesto of his will, for the | siring, then, to lead a better life, and find agaia 
greater of the church. the repose and consolation of my past exist- 
The Celestine monks, however, were none | ence, I renounce the sovereign dignity of the 
the less advised of the design of their founder church, of which my predecessors have made 
to abdicate the tiara, of .which they spread|a trade. I recognise myself as incapable of 
abroad the news; and placing themselves at | exercising the pontifical functions: and I now 
the head of the Neapolitans, hastened in|give to the sacred college full and entire 
crowds to the pontifica pee and penetra- | power to choose a chief to govern them.” One 
g even to the cell of the holy father, knelt |of the cardinals, Mathew Rosso, then repre- 
ore him, and besought him to preserve the | sented to the holy father that his abdication 
tiara—glorifying him as the only priest who | would not be regular, unless he gave, before- 
had shown himeelf worthy to be called the | hand, a constitution expressly providing that 
Father of tho Faithful since the apostle Peter.|the pontiffe might renounce their dignity, 
The king of Sicily, the bishops, cardinals, jand that the cardinals had the right to ac 
lords, monke, and all the clergy came in pro-|cept their renunciation. Celestin complied 
cession to beseech him not to abdicate. at once with this form, and ordered that this 
Celestin felt his resolution waver before so | constitution should be inserted in the decre- 
general a demonstration ; he kept ailence and | tals; he then quitted the session, that he 
replied only by his tears to this testimony of p not influence their deliberatione. 
the love of his people. Hə then advanced nedict Gaëtan caused the renunciation 
towards a window, and bestowed his blessing | of the pope to be approved at once. An hour 
on the crowd which pressed into the court| afterwards, the assembly sent to inform Ce- 
a of the e Every one hoped that the | Jestin that he was free. The holy father, then 
ly father abandoned his thought of ab-| again become Peter de Mouron, quitted the 
dicating; but the mysterious voice of thej pontifical germents, and retook his coat of 
} recommenced its lugubrious warnings, | mail, his iron chsin, and his hermitť’s frock ; he 
and the holy father determined to obey it.| made a last prayer before the miraculous 
On the day of the festival of St. Luke, he ap-| crucifix of his chapel, and then went with 
— in.the consistory of the cardinals, his’ naked feet towards his retreat on Mont de 
iara on his head, and clothed in the scarlet Mouron. Thus terminated the reign of this 
cape. When ali the members of the sacred | pious anchorite. 





BONIFACE THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
| EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1294:] 


The cardinal Gaétan causes himself to be chosen His history before hts pontificate—He 
establishes his court at Rome—Hits severity towards the unfortunate Celestin—He causes him 
to be confined in a horrid dungeon, and starves him to death—Boniface excites universal hatred 
against Aimself-—He proposes himself as the arbiter of the destinies of kingdoms—Affars of 

‘rance—The pope makes terrible threats against Philip the Handsome—Quarrels of the pon- 
tif with the Colonna—He preaches a crusade against his enemies—Philtp avenges himself on 

ontface-— Institution of the Jubtlee—Bull of the pope against Philip—The king causes the 
bull to be burned—The ¢ pope claims the kingdom of P —He pursues heretics— He excom- 
municates Philip the Handsome—He recognises Albert, king of the Romans, names Frede- 
rick king of as and declares Charobert king of Hungary—Pursuit of the pope by the 
king of France—The escapes from Rome—He is — by the French in the ely of 
Anagni, and struck violently by Sctarra Colonna~-The inhabitants of Anagns deliver ham— 
He returns to Rome—His death— His impieties. 


,Arrse tho retirement of Celestin, the car-{ Benedict Gaëtan was originally from the 
dinals waited ten entire days, before reassem- | city of Anagini, and his father was descended 
bling, so that Benedict Gaétan had time to/from the illustrious family of the Geétan. 

| his measures, and to assure himself of | From his youth, Benedict, destined for the 
a majority in the sacred college. The con- | ecclesiastical state, had applied himself to 
clave having at last formed in the palace of | the study of the canon law. When he had 
King Charles, the cardinal Gaëtan was chosen | obtained the grade of doctor, his perents sent - 
sovereign pontiff, by the name of Boniface | him to Paris, where he was made a canon of 
the Eighth the cathedral. He then retamed to Rome, 
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where his eloquence, as well as his flexibili 
ty of mind, caused him to be distinguished 
by the pope, who raised him to the grade of 
consistorial advocate, and pontifical notary. 
Martin the Fourth made him a cardinal, and 
Nicholas the Fourth entrusted several import- 
ant legations to him. Ciaconius thus expresses 
himself, when speaking of him: “This car- 
dinal had a great depth of iniquity, knavery, 
audacity, and cruelty, as well as a measure- 
less ambition, and an insatiable avarice.” 
From this portrait we may foresee what will 
be the misfortunes of his reign. 

As soon as Boniface liad boc proclaimed 
sovereign pontiff, he left Naples and started 
for Rome, passing through Anagni, where the 
inhabitants gave him a magnificent reception, 
and where he found a deputation of the Roman 
nobility, who had come to meet him to confer 
oo him the title of senatur. Two days after- 
wards the holy father continued his journey, 
and entered the holy city amidst an immense 
concourse of the people. All the streets and 
public places were strewed with flowers, and 
it appeared as if all had been seized with a 
vertigo, on hearing the shoutsof joy, and seeing 
the frenzied dances with which they celebra- 
ted the return of the tyrant to Rome. Boniface 
first went to the church of the Lateran to be 
seated on the pierced chair—from whence he 
went to St. Peter’s, where he was solemnly 
consecrated, on the 16th of January, 1295. 
After the ceremony he mounted a white horse 
richly caparisoned; Charles, king of Sicily, 
held one ofthe reins, and the king of Hun- 
gary, his son, the other; they conducted him 
in this manner to the palace of St. John of the 
Lateran ; then they assisted him to dismount 
from his horse, and accompanied him to his 
apartment, and served him at his table as mere 
waiting men. . 

On the day succeeding his consecration, he 
caused the act of abdication by Celestin to be 
confirmed by the sacred college, and in con- 
tempt of all the ecclesiastical rules, which 
formally prohibit the abdication of pontiffs, he 
caused all ecclesiastical renunciations made 
under oath to be valid. -These precautions 
did not appear to him to be sufficient—he even 
had the cruelty to arrest his ynfortuuate pre- 


ecessor. : : 

The Bollandists thus relate this proceeding 
n the acts of the saints: “ Peter de Mouron 
was torn from his cel] by the guards of the 
pope, and conducted to his enemy. On his 
way the people ran to him in crowds to re- 
ceive his blessing; some kissed his feet, others 
cut off pieces of his robe and plucked the hairs 
of the ass he rode, to preserve them as pre- 
cious relics. On his arrival at Rome, he was 
received by the hypocritical Boniface with 
great demonstrations of friendship, but on the 
game evening they confined the unfortunate 
old man in the castle of Fulmona, giving him 
orders to confess, that he might prepare to 
die. Whilst the holy hermit was unveiling 
the secrets of his,soul, the pope was con- 
cealed behind a tapestry, and when he had 
finished his confession, he suddenly appeared 
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before him, re hed him for the impious 
regrets he had expressed for his abdieation, 
and caused him to be carried immediately tu 
a horrible dungeon. Six knights and thirty 
soldiers were placed at the outer gate of the 
castle, to prevent any attempt to rescue him. 
Not being ge satisfied with this excessive 
rigour, and fearful of a rising of the people in 
favour of his victim, Boniface decided to starve 
him to death. It was announced, some daya 
afterwards, that the holy anchorite, enfeebled 
by age, had expired whilst in the act of bless 
ing the holy father; but the crime was soon 
discovered, and it rendered the assassin odious 
to all Christendom.” 

We will not narrate the numerous miracles 
which the legendaries attribute to Peter de 
Mouron to establish his sanctity; we will 
only say that Celestin was a good man, and 


had justly attracted the veneration of the | 


people, by renouncing the trade of pope, as 
e quaintly called it. 

Boniface, being now freed from his com 
petitor, dreamed only of realising the plant 
which he had long formed of establishing the 


temporal and spiritual authority of the Holy . 
At firet he . 


See over all Christian kingdoms. 
claimed new donations from the king of 
Sicily and other princes who were sustained 
by the court of Rome; he invested James, by 
his own authority, of the kingdoms of Arragon 
and Valencia, as if he had been the sole dis- 
penser of thrones; he even disposed, in favour 
of hie partizans, of the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica; he ordered the kings of France and 
England to put an end to their disputes—and 
upon their refusal to obey him, he sent a bull 
containing conditions of a treaty 
commanded them to observe, under penalty 
of excommunication. He even essayed to 
chase out of Sicily Frederick the Second, the 
sovereign of that country. But his efforts 
failed before the obstinacy of the Sicilians, 
who treated his threats with contempt, and 
defeated hia soldiers, He then made use of 
great means; he lanched his excommunica- 
tions against the prince, called him a sacrile- 

ious usurper, declared his election null, freed 

is people from their oath of fidelity, and pro- 
hibited Frederick fram taking the name of 
sovereign and interfering with the govern- 
ment. The prince, without being disturbed 
by the anathemas of the pope. continued to 
keep the field, and finally gained the decisive 
victory of Falconara, which assured to him the 
throne of Sicily, and the conquest of a great 
part of Calabria. 

In the midst of this struggle very important 
events took place, which, uf they did not turn 
aside entirely the attention of fhe pontiff, at 
least suspended his plans on Sicily, and com- 


-pelled him to combat with Philip the Hand- 


some, to unite all his forces to the confede- 
rated troops of the king of England, the count 
of Flanders, the dukes of Austria and Brabant, 
and the new sovereign of Germany, Adolphus 
of Nassau, who had succeeded Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. The cause, or rather the pretext 
for this:war, was the arbitrary detention of 
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which he 





the young daughter of the oount of Flenders, 
whom the king of France had traitorously 
seized, and whom he refused to restore to 
her father. Boniface greedily seized on the 
opportunity of performing an act of political 
authority ın ‘France. He sent a bishop to 
Philip to eummon him to render justice to the 
count of Flanders, in regard to the liberty of 
his daughter, and to appear before the sacred 
college at Rome to be judged there, under 
alty of excommunication and deposition. 

Philip, surprised and offended, replied to 
the legate: “ Do you not know, lord bishop 
that we have to render an account to God 
alone for the government of our kingdom and 
subjects? We think it very strange that the 

speaks so loudly in temporal matters. 

e have no need of the canonical light of 
the sacred college to judge our vassals; for 
thanks be to God, our court is composed o 
very skilful magistrates. Thank Boniface for 
his officious care: tell him not to interfere in 
our kingdom beyond his ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and to be careful how he unites with 
our enemies.” 

Without regarding this considerate address, 
the pope, by a bull addressed to the clergy 
of France, prohibited them from granting su 
tidies to laymen, declaring thoee who paid 
and those who imposed this tax alike excom- 
municated. Philip in his turn published two 
edicts, by which he expressly prohibited all 
persons, of what quality or nation soever they 
might be, from transporting gold or silver out 
of ji kingdom in ingots, vessels, jewels, or 
money ; he also prohibited the expertation of 
provisions, arms, horses, or munitions of war 
without especial authority. 

Boniface immediately wrote to the king 
that he must retract his ordinances, if he did 
not wish to incur his anathemas and be de- 
posc from his throne: and as the prince 

red not yet come to an open rupture with 
the pope, he consented to suspend his edicts 
for some time. Besides, the wary Philip 
saw that the court of Rome would sogn need 
his aid against the family of the Colonna, who 
were levying troops to make war on the holy 
father. 

This family was the more powerful that it 
was numerous, being composed of seven rich 
and powerful men—the two cardinals James 
and Peter Colonna, and five brothers of the 
latter, Otho, Agapet, Stephen, John of St. Vit, 
and James, called Sciarra Colonna. The holy 
father well knew the resources of the Ghibelin 
party, since he had been one himself until 
the day of his election, when he had changed 
his banner and his fortune together. Amelot 
de la Houssaye relates on this subject, that a 
month after his exaltation, the pope said to 
an archbishop, during the ceremony of Ash 
Wednesday: “Recollect, man, that thoy art 
a Ghibelin, and will descend with them into 
the flames of hell;”? and that in place of 
poe ane the ashes on his forehead he cast 
them into his eyes; thus showing how little im- 
portance he attached to religious mummenies. 

His hatred to the Ghibelins, and ptincipally 
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to the arose from the re with 
which this party had sworn to recognise him 
as pope. Thus, on a vague suspicion that his 


enemies thought of deposing him, he hastened 
to send one of his chamberiains to the cardi- 
nal James and his — Peter, to summon 
them to appear immediately before the sacred 
college to renew their oaths of obedience. 
The two cardinals, who knew the perfidy of 
Boniface, judged it prudent not to a 
before this assembly, and decideth to quit 
Rome, in order to place their liberty and life 
beyond the reach of the holy father. He, 
furious at seeing them beyond his power, im- 
mediately accused them of rebellion ; and, ina 
full consistory, fulminated inst them a 
bull of excornmunication, deciaring them in- 
capable of holding any publiccharge, ecclesias- 
tical or secular; he placed all their domains 
under interdict, and ordered the inquisitors to 
pursue them as heretics. The Colonna havi 
retired to their castle of Longuezza, prot 
against these proceedings of Boniface, and 
appealed from his censures toa general coun- 
cil; where they engaged to prove that their 
enemy had poisoned Celestin the Fifth. Un- 
fortunately, the troops, whom they had levied 
in foreign countries, could not the fron- 
tiers ; and they were obliged to struggle with 
their partizans alone, inst the multitude 
of fanatics whom the holy father had as- 
sembled. 

As, however, the want of money to pay 
his troops began to be felt, Boniface sought a 
reconciliation with the court of France. To 
this end he canonised St. Louie and offered 
the crown of Germany, whieh he e to 
take from Adolphus of Nassau, to Philip, for 
his brother the Count de Valois. Duped by 
thie perfidy, the king of Fiance permitted the 
agents of the Holy See to carry all the money 
which they could amass in his kingdom, into 
Italy. But scarcely was the gold of the 
French in the treasury of St. Peter, when the 

pe, changing his language and conduct 
avoured the party of Albert of Austria, an 
crowned him emperor, in contempt of his en- 

ements. 

is hatred towards Philip did not stop with 
this first treason ; he incited Edward of Eng- 
land and the count of Flanders to invade 
France by virtue of the truce which he had 
granted them: and when the prince, informed 
of the preparations which the English and 
Flemings were making for war, complained 
of them, beseeching the pope to be the arbiter 
between him and his enemies, Boniface had 
the boldness to reply to him, that the only 
cdunsel he could give him, was to offer his 
sister Margaret in marriage to Edward, and 
his daughter Elizabeth to the son of that 
rince ; to place all that he had taken from 
England at the disposal of the Holy See; to 
restore to the count of Flanders his young 
daughter, who had now been a prisoner for 
two years; and lastly, to embark with all his 
nobi — a numerous army, to conquer the 


Hol d. 
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bishop of Durham, the embassador of King Ed- 
ward, who read it in full council; the Count 
d'Artois, who was present, rose indignantly, 
snatched it from the hands of the English 

relate, tore it in pieces, and cast it in the fire. 

hilip protested against the orders of the pope, 
and declared, that instead of taking up arms to 
invade Palestine, he would march on Rome. 
He, in fact, commenced hostility, by permitting 
Stephen Colonna, and other members of his 
family who were flying from the fury of the 
pope, to enter his kingdom. Then, under pre- 
tence that the interdict with which the bull 
struck the churches of France put an end 
to all ecclesiastical functions, he seized on 
the revenues of the clergy, and used them to 
recruit fresh troops, with which the Count de 
Valois took the field, and gained a brilliant 
victory over the Flemings. 

Philip, soon after, gained a powerful ally 
by marrying his sister Blanche to the emperor 
of Germany. Boniface, as soon as he heard 
of this alliance, immediately abandoned the 
party of Albert, and declared to the embas- 
sadors of that prince, at a solemn audience, 
that the election of their master was null, 
that he devoted him to the hatred of the 
people as a homicide, and that he did not re- 
cognise him as either king of the Romans or 
emperor. Then, putting on a gilded cuirass 

covering himself with a casque, he poised 
a sword above his head, exclaiming: —“ There 
is no other Cæsar, nor king nor emperor, than 
I, the sovereign pontiff and successorof the 
apostles.” He, after this, appeared in the 
great ceremonials, sometimes in the costume 
of the pope, sometimes in the imperial orna- 
ments. 

This year, the last of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 0 ered a very favourable opportunity to 
Boniface to extort money from the people, 
and. to avail himself of the general supersti- 
tion, which, since the commencement of 
civilization, attributed a remunerating virtue 
to the secular year. He instituted the jubi- 
lee, a kind of pilgrimage which was to take 
place at the close of the century, and for 
which he granted plenary indulgences to the 
fanatics who came to visit the tomb of the 
apostle and make offerings on it. 

John Villani, the Florentine historian, re- 
lates, that during the year 1300, more than 
two hundred thousand pilgrims to Rome were 
counted. “I can bear witness to it,” adds he, 
“since I dwelt in that city. By day and b 
night, there were two clerks at the altar o 
St. Paul, with rakes in their hands, to rake up 
the gold which the faithful unceasingly threw 
down there. Boniface amassed an immense 
treasure from these donations, and the Romans 
were enriched by selling their wares, at ex- 
cessive prices, to the simple people who came 
to obtain indulgences and empty their purses.” 
This institution was but a transformation of 
the secular es of the pagans. Moses, in 
hie law, had established an analagous cere- 
mony, which was renewed every fifty yeara. 
Du‘ing this ceremony debts were remitted, 
each one regained the heritage of his fathers, 
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and slaves were set at liberty. Thus the 

pes have not even the merit of inventing 
this festival, which is of early origin; they 
only denaturalised it, to transtorm it into an 
ignoble speculation. ' 

Philip the Handsome, who was, like his 
father, under the sway of the French cler 
determined to undertake an expedition to the 
Holy Land; but he wished to put an end to 
— cause of misunderstanding, previous to 
his departure, between the pope and himself, 
and sent William of Nogaret, as his embassa- 
dor to the pope, to treat of the conditions of 
peace. Boniface received the diplomatist 
very aoa and permitted insulting remarks 
towards the king to be made in his presence. 
Nogaret replied to him with the firmness be- 
coming the representative of a great nation, 
and exposed to him the dangers to which he 
was — the Roman chureh by declaring 
himself the enemy of France. The pope, 
finally, discovered that the system of intimi- 
dation and violence which had succeeded 
with ‘the Colonna, would be attended with 
very serious results, if attempted with the 
king of France. Making use of dissimula- 
tion, he pretended that the eloquence of No- 
garet had led him to pacific sentiments, and 
persuaded the embassador to write to Philip 
that there was nothing now to retard his de- 
parture for the Holy Land, as he accepted his 
proposals. He besovght him, at the same 
time, to send the Count de Valois into Italy, 
at the head of his army, under the pretence 
of pacifying the troubles of that country—but 
in reality, that France should bé entirely freed 
from troops, and unable to oppose the guilty 
mancuvres of his policy. 

When he supposed the moment favourable, 
Boniface sent to the court of Philip as his le- 
gate, Bernard Saisetti, bishop of Parma, a 
violent and proud man. This worthy em- 
bassador of the pope spoke so insolently to 
the king that he drove him from his presence, 
and prohibited him from reappearing at court 
under penalty of being treated as guilty of 
lése majesty. Bernard, forced to obey, im- 
mediately advised the holy father of the 
affront which had been offered him, and started 
for Languedoc, for the purpose of exciting, on 
his journey, the populace of the south against 
the royal authority, by preaching against 
Philip and promising indulgences and recom- 
pense to whoever would assassinate him. 

This demoniac was arrested by the metro- 
politan of -Narbonne and sent to the king, 
who immediately sent Peter Flotte to Rome, 
to inform the pope of the conduct of his le- 
ggte, and to demand the papal authority to 
punish him. But instead of complying with 
this just demand, Boniface became enraged. 
He replied to the embassador, that the legate 
having only obeyed his orders, merited only 
eulogies for his firmness; and that if a single 
hair of his head fell, he would take a terrible 
vengeance. Three days after, the holy father 
d d the mask, and published a bull, in 
which he declared himself to be the absolnte 
sovereign of the kingdom of France, and 
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claimed for himself the power of disposing of 
dignity, and of secular and ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. At the same time he cited all the chiefs 
of the French clergy to Rome, to justify their 
conduct. Philip then judged that it was use- 
less to put off matters any longer, and on.the 
10th of April, 1302, he convened at Paris the 
nobility, clergy, and third estate in high par- 
lament, before whom he laid his complaints 
against the pope. 

All the members of the assembly declared 
that they were ready to sacrifice their pro- 
perty and their persons to oppose the criminal 
enterprises of the head of the church, The 
ecclesiastics themselves blamed his ambition, 
and condemned the scandal of his pride. 
Philip declared, in the presence of the gran- 
dees of the court, the peers of the kingdom, 
and the principal magistrates, “ That he dis- 
owned his eldest son as the heir of his crown 
and all his descendents, if they ever submitted 
tothe Roman pontiffs;”’ and he addressed the 
following letter to Boniface: ‘Know, inso- 
lent priest, that we are subject to no one in 
our temporal affaire, and that your great fa- 
tuity must humble itself before us.” 

Boniface relaxed none of his proud pre- 
tensions, in the hope that Charles of Va- 
lois, who was still in Italy, would defend 
him against his brother Philip. But all his 
efforts to gain over that prince were useless. 
In vain did he appoint him generalissimo of 
the armies of the church, with power to make 


war and peace. In vain did he make him 
count of Romagna and grand pacificator of 
Florence. Charles remained faithful to the 


interests of France, and refused to take up 
arms against his brother. He even went to 
Florence, which was then rent by the factions 
of the Bianchi and Neri, to put an end to 
those deplorable quarrels. His good intentions 
were, however, illy understood by the Floren- 
tines. The faction of the Neri, believing 
themselves favoured by him, pursued the 
Bianchi to extremities.*° They burned their 
houses, devastated their domains, murdered 
their women and children, and committed 
every where excessive cruelties. The cele- 
brated poet Dante, one of the chiefs of Fio- 
rence, and a member of the council of ten, 
who had been sent as a de uty to Rome to 
negotiate a peace, had his palace demolished, 
his estate laid waste, and was condemned to 
perpetual banishment in the city of Ravenna, 
where he died. 

Boniface, finding it impossible to push on 
Charles of Valois to revolt against his brother, 
wished, at least, to detain him in Italy, in 
order to deprive France of the aid of his sword ¢ 
and he amused him into apparent preparations 
for war against the king of Sicily, whilst he 
was intriguing in England, Spain, and Ger- 

many, to obtain large sums for the Flemi 
- who had risen against Philip. The holy fa- 
ther finally assembled a consistory, at which 
a large number of prelates assisted, who had 
been convened at Rome to deliberate on the 
conduct of Franoe towards the Holy See. The 
bishop of Auxerre was the representative of 
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Philip, and the prelates of Noyou, Constance, 
and Beziers, appeared in the name of the 
French clergy. 

In his opening discourse Boniface declared 
that the dynasty of the Capets was a race of 
thieves and murderers—that their great power 
was derived from the Holy See, which had 
unceasingly augmented their estates at the 
expense of other lords, by successively legiti- 
matising all their usurpations and by autho- 
rising them to levy imposts and dimes upon 
their subjects. He remarked, that during the 
reign of Philip Augustus the kings of France 
had a revenue of but eighteen thousand livres, 
whilst, under his pontificate the reigning king 
received forty thousand, by means of the 
favours and dispensations which had been 
granted to him. He accused the king of in- 
eee in refusing to submit to his spintual 
ather; and finally, becomin dually more 
animated, he concluded with these words :— 
“Yea, if the king does not become wiser, I 
shall chastise him as a scholar, and take ‘his 
crown from him.” He hoped that his pro- 

hecy would be realised, as he knew the 

lemings were on the eve of a revolt. In fact, 
they soon heard the news, that the inhabitants 
of Bruges and Ghent, exasperated against the 
French, had assembled to the number of 
twenty thousand, and cut to pieces an army 
of more than forty thousand men, commanded 
by the Count d’Artois and the best captains 
of Philip. This rencounter took place under 
the walls of Courtray. Twelve thousand 
gentlemen remained upon the field of battle ; 
and amongst them were the Count d’ Artois, 
Peter Flotte, and a number of distinguished 
lords. The pope ordered solemn masses to be 
celebrated in the churches of Rome as a token 
of his joy, and then renewed to Charles of Va- 
lois the offer to place him on the throne ef 
France. The prince indignantly rejected his 
overtures, and hastened to the court of his 
brother to repair the disasters of the last cam- 


paign. a 
The king being — of the intrigues 
of the Holy See, resolved to be avenged, and 
held an assembly in the palace of the Louvre, 
on the 12th of March, 1303, to hear the com- 
plaint which William of Nogaret had to pre- 
sent against the pope. The embassador thus 
expressed himself ;—1 demand, illustrious 
lords, that the cardinal Benedict Gaëtan, who 
calls himself pontiff, should be placed on trial 
as an atheist, a simoniac, an enemy of God 
and men, incestuous, a robber, a sodomite, 
and a destroyer of religion. I beseech the 
king to assemble the estates, to publish an 
ordinance convening a general council to judge 
Boniface. I also demand that they proceed 
without delay to the appointment of a vicar 
to govern the Roman church; and that the 
anti-pope be immediately arrested, that he 
may not oppose the reforms which shall be 
undertaken for the of Christendom. Do 
not forget, great prince,” he added, address- 
ing Philip, “that you are — by the 
example of the kings, your predecessors, and 
by the oath which you have taken to protect 
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the churches of your kingdom, to pursue the 
cardinal Gaétan until he shall be made power- 


less for injury.” 

The pope, having been informed of the pro- 
ceedings against him in the conference of the 
Louvre, immediately wrote to the cardinal 
Lemoine, his legate, to excommunicate, indi- 
vidually, the king of France, and to de 
the ecclesiastics who should be bold enough 
to administer the sacramente or to celebrate 
divine service after his prohibition. He sent 
an order to father Nicholas, a Jacobite, the 
confessor of Philip, to appear at Rome in three 
months, to answer before the consistory for 
the resistance which the king had made to 
the will of the holy father ; he cited, also, all 
the French bishops to appear before his tribu- 
nal for the same cause. 

The king, informed of these senseless at- 
tempts, caused the archdeacon of Constance, 
and Nicholas of Benefracto, the bearers of the 

pe’s bull, to be arrested ; at the same time 

published an edict confiscating the pro- 
tty of the ecclesiastics who should go to 
me. 

Boniface, who thus found himself at war 
with the most powerful princes of Europe, 
discovered but too late the danger to which 
he had exposed himself by pursuing Philip 
too far. He, however, endeavoured to con- 
test the matter with him, and, as a preamble, 
pat in use this political axiom: “When you 
have three enemies, make peace with two, 
in order to combat the third then extermi- 
nate the two others in succession.” Hecom- 
menced by reconciling himself with Albert 
of Austria, recognising him as emperor; he 
no longer called him a rebellious subject and 
an assassin; he proclaimed him, on the con- 
trary, sole and legitimate enfperor of Germany, 
thus supplying, by all his ecclesiastical power, 
the Ketan of his first election. Before 
issuing this bull he exacted the following de- 
claration from Albert :—“ I recognise the em- 
pie to have been transferred, by the Holy See, 
rom the Greeks to the Germans, in the per- 
son of Charlemagne ; that the right of choosing 
the king of the Romans has been delegate 
by the pope to certain ecclesiastical or secular 
princes; and, finally, that the sovereigns re- 
ceive from the chiefs of the church the power 
of the material sword.” 

Boniface had demanded a like declaration 
from Frederick, king of Sicily, and upon his 
refusal, had excommunicated him and placed 

s kingdom under interdict. But as Robert, 
duke of Calabria, the eldest son of Charles the 
Lame, and Frederick, had been reconciled by 
signing a treaty which assured to the latter 
the sovereignty of that island during his life, 
on condition that he would marry Eleonora, the 
daughter of Charles of Valois, the pope was ob- 
liged to absolve him from the excommunica- 
tion, and to grant him a dispensation to marry 
Eleonora. Frederick, however, consented, in 
order to obtain the investiture, to do liege 
homage for his kingdom to the holy father, and 
engaged to pay him an annual tribute of three 

ousand ounces of gold, and to furnish an hun- 
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dred armed knights for three months, when- 
ever they should be required; and, finaly. 
declared that he regarded the enemies of the 
Roman church as his own, and that he would 
combat them to the death at the first order 
from the court of Rome. 

Boniface also thought of creating for him- 
self alliances in Hungary, and availed himself 
of the lords of the kingdom having bestowed 
the crown on Venceslas, the son of the king of 
Bohemia, without being authorised to do so 
by him, to declare the election irregular, and 
to claim the free disposal of the throne. He 
cited the different pretenders to the royalty 
of Hun to Rome, and declared that he 
would decide in favour of him who offered 
the greatest advantages to the Holy See. 
Neither Venceslas nor his son appeared ; they . 
merely sent three embassadors, who declared 
in the name of these two princes, that they sim- 
ply came to assist at a synod, and not to plead 
the cause of the king, who had been chosen 
by the free will of the Hungarians. 

The pope replied insolently to them, that 
the throne of Hungary was transmitted b 
order of succession, and not by the voice o 
election, and that he consequently adjudged 
it to Queen Mary and her grandson Charobert. 
Orders were immediately expedited to Nicho- 
las of Treviso, the legate of that kingdom, to 
put the city of Buda under interdict, and to 
return to Italy ; but the Hungarian priests, re- 
gardless of ecclesiastical censures, continued 
to celebrate divine service and administer 
the sacraments; nay, further, they even ex- 
communicated the legate and Boniface him- 
self. But the blow was struck and a civil 
war broke out, which lasted until 1310, when 
Charobert was universally acknowledged as 
king of Hungary. | 

ving thus assured himself of powerful 
allies, the pope recommenced his strife with 
Philip; he declared him deprived of the 
throne, and gave his kingdom to whoever 
would deliver him up, dead or alive, to the 
Holy See. The king, on his side, held an as- 
sembly of the states-general, in the gardens 
of the Louvre, to depose the holy father. Wil- 
liam of Plessis, Louis, count of St. Paul, and 
John, count of Dreux, presented themselves 
before the nobility, clergy, and commons as 
the accusers of the “They accused 
him of denying the immortality of the soul, and 
holding that it perished like the body, and that 
there was consequently no other life; the 
affirmed, that he denied the presence o 
Jesus Christ in the eucharist, and called the 
host a piece of bad bread to which he paid no 
respect. They maintained that he preached 
publicly that the pope, being infallible, could 
commit incest, robberies, and, murders with- 
out being criminal, and that it was heresy 
eben tọ accuse him of having sinned; also, 
that he openly proclaimed fornication to be 
one of the most beautiful laws of nature, and 
that it alone revealed to him the existence of 
God. This execrable pope, they added, ob- 
serves neither fasts nor abstinences ; he eats 
flesh at all times and without lawful cause 
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and orders his domestics to do the same; he 
orders prieste to reveal to him the secrets of 
the confessional, under the pretence that they 
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They, however, restrained by fear, dared not 
make the least movement. The holy. father 


then finding the delay which he had asked 


should unveil to him the crimes of his ene- for about to expire, besought Sciarra Colonna 


mies; he persecutes the Minor and Preaching 
Brothers, and deprives them of their gooda, 
under the pretext that these monks are hypo- 
critical knaves, who levy extortions on the 
people,—and thus deserves to be called the 
robber of robbers. Finally, they produced 


witnesses, who affirmed, that the pope lived | the 
had | reported to Boniface, he exclaimed, “No: I 


in concubinage with his two nieces, and 
several children by both of them.” 

After, having formally produced these dif- 
ferent accusations, Du Plessis formally de- 
manded an appeal to a future council ; the king 
declared himself the appellant ; the bishops, 
abbots, the university of Paris, and all orders 
in the kingdom, followed this example and 
demanded the convocation of a general synod. 
Finally, at Rome itself, ten cardinals approved 
of the proceedings of France, and adhered to 
the appeal. Philip then sent deputies to all 
the courts of Europe, to announce that the 
council was to be held. Nogaret. his embas- 
sador at Rome, received orders to inform the 
pope of the decision of the states-general, and 
to pre it in the cities of Italy. He acquit- 
ted himself very happily in his mission, and 
drew over to the party of his master a great 
number of lords, magistrates, citizens, and 
ecclesiastics, who were tired of the tyranny 
of Boniface. The latter then resolved to quit 
the holy city, where his enemies were all- 
powerful: he secretly abandoned the Vatican, 
and went to dwell at Anagni. 

A few days after his arrival there he as- 
sembled the cardinals who had followed him, 
and fulminated a terrible bull against Philip, 
whom he devoted, with his family and his 
posterity, to Satan and the execration of men; 
declaring his kingdom under interdict, freeing 
his subjects from the oath of fidelity, and 
giving his estates to the emperor Albert of 
Austria. In this bull he summoned the Ger- 
mans, English, and o to take up arms 
against France, and granted to them plenary 
indulgences for this war. Without losing 
time, Nogaret on his side, acted with activity 
and remarkable address. Seconded by Sciarra 
Colonna and John Mouschet, two implacable 
enemies of the pope, he detached most of the 
cities adjoining the patrimony of St. Peter 
from the party of Boniface, and secretly as- 
sembled a troop of determined men, with 
whom he suddenly invested Anagni. His 
so!diors forced the gates of the city at the 
break of er on the 7th of September, 1303, 
and spread themselves throngh the streets, ex- 
claiming, “ Life to the king of France, death to 
Boniface.”” They then attacked the falace of 
Peter de Gaétan, the nephew of the pope 
which they carried at the first assault, and 
then laid siege to the fortress which the holy 
father and his cardinals inhabited. 

In this extremity, Boniface demanded a 
truce of some hours, under pretext of deter- 
mining on what he would do, but in reality to 
excite a rising of the people in his favour. 
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to give him, in wrting, the conditions which 
oer demanded as the price of peace. Sciarra 
replied to his envoy, that if Boniface wished 
to save his life, he must, above all things, im- 
mediately reinstate the family of the Colonna 
in all their wealth and dignities, and renounce 
pacy. These conditions having been 


would rather die than cease to be pope.” 

In consequence, at three hours after noon, 
the truce having expired, a fresh assault was 
made by the eoldiers, who scaled the walls 
and rushed into the apartments of the palace, 
which they pillaged. They found the 
treasury so great a quantity of silver, gold 
precious stones, and valuable articles, that if 
we may believe Walsingham, it exceeded the 
united wealth of all the kings of that period. 

Boniface, seeing that he ad no means of 
escape from his enemies, clothed himself in 
his pontifical ornaments, placed the crown of 
Constantine on his head, and holding the apos- 
tolic keys in one hand and the cross in the 
other, placed himself on his throne, awaiting 
with firmness the arrival of his enemies. No- 
garet, without being stopped by the majesty 
of this spectacle, approached him without any 
respect, and informed him of the proceedings 
of the states of France, semmoning him to 
appear before a general council to justify his 
conduct. The pope not having even replied 
to this first address, Sciarra Colonna ad vanced 
in his turn, and demanded of him, if he were 
willing to renounce the papacy. “No,” re- 
plied Boniface, “I would rather lose my life; 
slay me if you darą—I will at least die pope.” 
This would probably have happened but for 
the interference of Nogaret, for the soldiers 
had already seized the holy father. He stopped 
them by a gesture: “No, we will not put to 
death this infamous priest,” he said: “ we will 
drive him in disgrace from this apostolic chair, 
to which he is more attached than to existence ; 
and it will be the most terrible of chastise- 
ments for this proud man to spare his days 
that he may pass them in opprobrium and - 
humiliation. Then prepare thyself, dog,” said 
he, turning towards Boniface, “ for the general 
council which is to assemble at Lyons to con- 
demn thee.” l 

This new insult exasperated the holy father; 
he forgot the part of impassability, which he 
had played until then, and fell into so violent 
a fit of rage that they thought him mad. He 
blasphemed the name of God, abjured Christ, 
cursed the king of France to his fourth gene- 
ration, and called Sciarra Colonna the son of a 
prostitute. The latter could not restrain his 
indignation ; he fell on Boniface, struck him 
on the face with his iron gauntlet until the 
blood flew, and would have broken his head 
if Nogaret had not wrested him from the 
hands of his enemies. Boniface was carried 
off wounded, and confided to the custody of 
Renaud de Suppino, a Florentine captain, who 
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confined him in one of the halls of the palace. 
His captivity lasted for three days, during 
which he refused to take any nourishment, 
fearfui lest his enemies should poison him. 
He only ate four eggs, which weré given to 
him by an old woman. 

At length, on the fourth night, the inhabi- 
tants of Anagni, excited by the priests, at- 
tacked the French so furiously, that they 
forced them to abandon the pontifical palace, 
and Nogaret and Colonna barely escaped with 
some soldiers, leaving the banner of France, 
which they had planted on the tower of the 
city, in the hands of theirenemies. The pope 
being freed from the hands of his foes, was car- 
ried to the penne Place, where, fearful of a re- 
turn qf ill fortune, he declared in the presence 
of the people, that he pardoned those who 
had taken up arms against him; that he re- 
instated the Colonna family in all their pos- 
sessions and dignitier; and that he even par- 
doned William de Nogaret, the author of al! 
his misfortunes. This hypocritical language 
gained for him some partizans. 

But as soon as he was at Rome, and out of 
the reach of danger, he dreamed of nothing 
but vengeance, and passed his days and nights 
in preparing it. Concealed in the depths of 
his palace, for the purpose of maturing his 
machiavelian plans, he passed whole weeks 
in reflection, without being willing to speak 
even with the officers of his court. He was 
heard frequently to exclaim aloud, “ Maledic- 
tion—anathema.” This continual irritation 
at last brought on a violent fever, and the 
holy father ‘became very ill. In his fits of 
delirium he accused himself of a prodigious 
number of crimes, and uttered frightful yells, 
as if Satan had seized on him. They then 
remembered this prophecy of Pope Celestin : 
& Curseson thee, Benedict Gaëtan. Thou hast 
monnted the throne like a fox, thou wilt reign 
like a lion, and die like a dog.” Boniface, in 
a paroxysm of madness, gnawed his arms, 
and died on the 11th of October, 1303. He 
was buried at St. Peter’s, in a chapel which he 
had built at the entrance of that church. 

Dante has placed the soul of this pontiff in 
the depths of hell, in the hole which Pope 
Nicholas the Third had occupied before him ; 
and there were, in his time, designs at Rome 
representing Peter de Mouron, with a dove 
on his head, firuring the Holy Spirit: behind 
him came Boniface with a speaking trumpet 
in his hand, having a fox in his arms, whose 
claws were fixed in the back of Celestin the 
Fifth, while he lifted off his tiara with his 
nose. In the background of thg picture, the 
artist had represented Boniface a second time 
with the pontifical ornaments, and dragged 
along by armed men, who struck him in the 
face with their gauntlets. 

The result of all the testimony we can 
gather is, that this pope was reputed as 
damned, even by the clergy. John Villani 
calls him a cruel, ambitious, corrupt, proud 
and avaricious priest. He says he posse 
great skill in the management of temporal at- 

irs; that he was profoundly versed in the 
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Holy Scriptures, and if the canon and civi) 
law, and reports at ee different proposi- 
tions or axioms of Boniface, which had been 
transcribed on authentic documents. The 
following are some of them: “God made me 
only for good in this world.’’—“ I care no more 
for another life than for a bean.”—“ Men have 
souls liko those. of beasts; the one are as 
much immortal as the other.”—“ The gospel 
teaches more falsehoods than truths: tbe de- 
livery of the Virgin is absurd : the incarnation 
of the Son of God is ridiculous: the dogma of 
the transubatantiation isa folly.”,—“ The sums 
of money which the fable of Christ has pro- 
duced the priests, are incalculable.” —“ Heli- 
gions are created by the ambitious to deceive 
men.”—“ Ecclesiastics must speak like the 
people, but they have not the same belief.”’— 
‘Tt is no greater sin to abandon one’s self to 
pleasure with a young girl or boy, than to rub 
one’s hands together.”’—“ We must sell in the 
church al] that the simple wish to buy.” 

Asa finishing stroke to this portrait of Boni- 
face, and to show that he put his maxims into 
practice, we will recount the burlesque ad- 
ventures of the chapel of our Lady of Loretto, 
as narrated by the historian Desmarets: “ The 
cardinal, Benedict Gaëtan,” he says, “ had so 
skilfally used a speaking trumpet to deter- 
mine Peter Mouron to abdicate, that when he 
was chosen pope, he made use of another 

iece of trickery, to extort money from the 
aithful. He publicly announced that the angels 
being at his orders, he would cause them to 
carry off from Nazareth in Galilee, from the 
handa of the Mussulmen, the house in which 
the Virgin Mary had been born, in which she 
had been married to Joseph, and in which she 
had conceived through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. But eight aes had elapsed after 
this promise, when the holy father ordered the 
people to go to Dalmatia to see the house 
which the-angels had transported in their 
arms, and which they had placed on a desert 
hill called Tersatto—it remained there for 
three years and seven months. 

“As the length of the journey prevented 
many Christians from carrying their offerings 
there, the angels, always obedient to Boniface 
transported it a second time into the midst of 
an immense forest, in the territory of Raca- 
nati, a dependency on the March of Ancona. 
After this second prodigy, the priests pub- 
lished the miracles of the holy house; the 
related that all nature thrilled with joy aroun 
the residence of the Virgin; that the winds 
murmured celestial melodies; that the oake 
bent their heads in homage to the mother of 
God, and that a brilliant ligħt illuminated the 
forest by night. The people soon hastened 
from all parts of Italy to see these marvels, and 
to offer presents to the holy Madonna. Unfor- 
tunately, the robbers, who are always so nu- 
merous in lower Italy, wished to divide with 
the Virgin the gifts of the pilgrims ; and as the 
pe did not find his account in this, he ordered 
s angels to transport the house ont of the 
forest. They deposited it in a field belonging 
to two brothers who had lost their father the 
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evening before ; it became a cause of dispnte | for from the thirteenth down to cur 
between them, each of them claiming pos-| own times, it has not c —— 
not cause 


session of the lot on which it stood. To pro-| what is more probable, the pope di 

luce harmony, the angels carried off this|it to perform a fifth journey use he had 
miraculous house a fourth time, and deposited | brought it near — to Rome, not to fear 
it in the — o field, belonging to a holy | the — who -T e i — auda- 
woman nam retta. e Virgin Mary | city to share, wit onna, enngs 
was doubtless much pleased with this choice, | of the faithful.” 
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THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


BENEDICT THE ELEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1803.] 


Reflections on the history of the church in the — century—Election of Benedict the 
Eleventh—The epee France beseech Philip to declare the memory of Bonifas 
infamous—Re-establishment of the Colonna—The pope wishes to reform the morals of th 


clergy—He is poisoned by the cardinals. 


Rosert Gatuvs, in his apocalyptic style, says, |at Avignon, it appeared as if virtue had been 
in speaking of the church in the fourteenth | driven from the kingdom by their presence; 
century, “I was in prayer, with my looks to- | so many shameful actions were committed. 
wards heaven, when I suddenly perceived in| After the terrible end of Boniface, the car- 
the air a monster clothed in the pontifical cape ; | dinals assembled in conclave, and proclaimed 
it had feetin the form of a sword, and immense | as chief of the church, Nicholas of Trevi 
hands which it plunged into the east and | cardinal arehbishop of Ostia. The new pont 
west, to draw them out full of gold and pre- | was consecrated on the 27th of October, 1303, 
cious stones. Having approached me, I heard | by the name of Benedict the Eleventh. He was 
an infernal voice, which exclaimed, ‘it is the | the eon of a notary named Boccasio Boccesini ; 
Roman charch!’ ” he had studied at Venice, where he had after- 

The spirit of humility and — had, in- | wards performed the duties of a teacher. He 
deed, entirely abandoned the chiefs of the then entered the order of preaching friars, in 
Roman clergy. From the time of Saint Gre- | which, from his zeal, he bad merited to be 
gory to Gregory the Seventh, they had com- ! promoted to the post df sub-prior, prior, pe 

tted against the bishops of the East and | vincial, and general of the order. Bonitace 
West, to usurp the supreme power in the | had elevated him to the cardinalate, and 
ehurch. They had then commenced the | bishopric of Ostia, giving to him the singular 
same strife against kings, down to the time | recommendation to be less virtuous, if he 
of Boniface the Eighth, for the purpose of | wished to be loved by the clergy of his 
establishing their temporal sway. At length, | diocese. 
when they had elevated the chair of St. Peter] As soon as his elevation was known in 
above all sees and all thrones, when they had | France, Philip sent the lord of Mercapur, Peter 
united in their grasp the spiritual and tempo-{de Belle-Perche, a canon of Chartres, and 
ral swords, they desired to exercise this power | William du Plessis, who united with Nogaret 
to draw to themselves the riches of the whole | in congratulating the new pope upon his exal- 
world. The Inquisition, established by Inno- | tation, and in submitting to him the following 
cent the Third, had already done marvels in| request, which the states-general had pre- 
Europe, where its tribunals condemned to the | sented to the king of France :—" To yon, most 
scaffold the faithful, whose wealth excited the | noble prince Philip, our sire, the people of 
oovetousness of the court of Rome. But as | your kingdom beseech you to preserve 
this mode of extortion, independently of some franchises and sovereignty of your estates— 
danger attending it, was not sufficiently expe- | that is, that fou recognise, on earth, no other 
ditious, the popes fell back on the relics, and, | master of your temporal goods than yourself. 
following the maxim of Boniface the Eighth, | They also beacech you to declare in the face 
made money out of every thing they could | of nations, that pope Boniface the Eighth has 
sell, After having exhansted Italy, they | merited eternal damnation, in proclaiming, by 
settled down on France, where, thanks to his bulls, that your kingdom belonged to hen, 
the progress of information, the enfranchise- | and that he could dispose of itat his plea- 
ment of the Communes, and the emancipa- | sure.” 
tion of the serfs, they were assured of finding | Benedict, guided by a sentiment of probity 
resources for a long time. Besides, during | ahd justice, openly blamed the conduct of his 
he whole age in which they held their court | predecessor; he freed Philip from all the 
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ecclesiastical censnres sronounced pgainst , the pacification of T=’ and the reform of the 

and pubushud » eral byl: .. repair enclesiastice. H. >v - excited a violent ha- 
the Po bape wb: T th vac Š ‘to wuare kaul od against hi > The cardinals, whose 
ca Tov SOW e "tHe tecrecs janci-d irregalarities :» wished to repress, became 
Le led + e pe'e use ol confisca- his most ardent enemfes, and determined to 
tion, $ ajr eveen O- 1.1 not consent | free themeelves from an inconvenient censor. 
to ant., -re hr} e, ia nredeces- | On the day of a grand festival, when the holy 
sore, th: al ees FO an onmag oT imaury/ fpakér was dining with several of them, a 
and osteutation, that S on. ner having come | young clergyman presented himself in the 
to see hin, after hm exahauon, saaynincently * of a nun of the monastery of Saint 
dressed, be fe:zned not w recognise her. As/|Peterville, and offered to Benedict, in the 
she perceived the cause of his discontent, she | name of the — who was one of his 
left the palace, and returned in her ordinary penitente a silver plate, having on it some 
dress; he then received her most affection- | freshly culled figs. The pope took two of 
ately, before all the court, and seated her at| them, and offered the others to the guests, 
his side. The same sentiments of humilty| who refused them, not to deprive his holiness 
induced Benedict to: favour the mendicant|of them. On the same night he was attacked 
brothers, who possessed neither residence nor | with severe pain in his bowels and with vomit- 
domains, and lived by alms, passing the night |ing; his physician perceived that he was poi- 
on the threshold of the houses which offered | soned. But it was too late to arrest the evil, 
them an asylum for it. and the virtuous Benedict expired on the 6th 

This good pope devoted all his attention to} of July, 1304. 





CLEMENT THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDREDTH POPE. 
{A. D. 13043] 


Disorders, debaucheries, and intrigues of the cardinals—Philip chooses Clement the Fifth—Con- 
ditions of his agreement with — new pope is crowned at Lyons—Origin of the 
Annats—The holy father pillages the churches of France—Persecutions of the templars— 
Philip exacts the condemnation of the memory of Boniface by the pontiff—The king is de- 
cetved by the — ts compelled to renounce the pursuit of the memory of Boniface— 
Absolution of Nogaret—Council of Vienne—Thé Christian princes engage to undertake a 
mew crusade tn the Holy Land—The emperor, Henry the Seventh, invades Itaiy and seizes 

Qrome— He 1s pane by a Jacobin monk—Bull of the pope against the memory of that prifice 

* "—Death of Clement. 


Tue foneral of Benedict the Eleventh being | of the party of Philip. To effect this he pro- 
over, the cardinals shut themselves up in posed an accommodation between the twe 
conclave at Perouse, to give him a successor. | parties, which was to leave to the Guelphs 
From ‘the first day they were divided into | the right of naming three ultramontane candi- 
two equally powerful nee The one was | dates, and to the Ghibelines that of choosing 
led by Mathew Rosso dee Ursini and Francis | which of them they pleased, as the sovereign 
Gaëtan; the other by Napoleon des Ursini | pontiff. No one saw the snare; the party of 
and the cardinal de Prato. The first sought | the cardinal Mathew consented readily te 
to place on the pontifical throne an Italan | name the pretenders to the papacy, and nomi- 
cardinal who was favourable to the friendsof | nated three ultramontanes who were the 
Boniface ; the others opposed their enemies | avowed enemies of the king of France. 

with a French cardinal who was favourable | Among these three candidates, the one 
to Philip and the Ghibelines. In all their divi- | most hostile to Philip was Got, archbishop of 
sions they agreed in one matter, which was, | Bordeaux. He was the one whom the car- 
not to choose a virtuous priest. “We do not | dinal Prato determined to bring over to his 
want another beggar,” said they, thus desig- | party and make pope. He sont the king a 
nating the unfortunate Benedict. Both par- | copy of the agreement among the cardinals, 
ties having decided to make no concessions, | informed him of his plan, and advised him to 
they broke up the conclave, and returned to pre a secret rendezvous to the ambitious pre- 
their palaces to resume their habits of de-/ late to propose to him the conditions of the 
dbauchery, with their mistresses and minions, | compact. Philip wrote to Bertrand de Got, 
withont disturbing themselves about the mis- | and designated an abbey situated in the forest 
fortunes of the ehorch, which remained aban- | of St. Jean d’Angely, as a place of interview. 
boned to the most deplorable anarchy." At.) The archbishop wont to meet him, very curi- 
last the cardinal de Prato, who had sold him- | ous to know why the prince wished a confer- 
self to the king of France, undertook to re- | ence with him. When the king had presented 
assemble the conclave, and proclaim a pope | him the letters in which the cardinal de Prate 
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announced to him that the party of the Ghi- 
belines only awaited his orders to make Got 
the sovereign pontiff, the latter cast himself 
at his feet, exclaiming, “Sire, | see now why 
you wished to render me good for evil, and [ 
submit entirely to you. Command and I am 
ready to obey. From this moment I forget 
the past, I renounce my friends, and am ready 
to sacrifice all my existence for you.” 

Philip raised him, and having embraced 
him, said, “Thus, then, it depends on me 
te make you pope; but I will only do it on 
the express condition that you reconcile me 
with the church, that you commune with me 
aad those who have followed my party ; that 
pou grant me all the titles of my kingdom 

t five years, and that you condemn the pro- 
ceedings and the memory of Boniface; that 
you entirely reinstate the Colonua in their 
wealth and dignities; and finally, that you 
will make cardinals of the ecclesiastics whom 
I will designate to you. I also reserve an im- 
portant condition which you must accept with- 
out knowing what it is.’ 

The archbishop sv-ore upon the host to com- 
py all the wishes of the king, and gave 

im as hostages for the security of his promise, 
one of his brothers and two of his nephews. 
A courier was at once sent to the cardinal de 
Prato, at Perouse, and on the next day, the 
latter presented himself at the conclave, to 
proclaim Got sovereign pontiff. The Guelphs 
immediately thundered forth a Te Deum, in 
celebration of the victory they had gained, 
believing that they had elevated to the throne 
of the apostle the moet bitter foe of the king 
of France. 

Bertrand de Got was born at Villandrean, 
m the diocese of Bordeaux, of an old family. 
His father was a knight, and his uncle a bishop 
of Agen. Destined from his earliest infancy 
to the church, he had studied the canon law, 
and acquired a profound knowledge of the 
texts of the sacred writings. Boniface the 
Eighth, who preferred knaves and immoral 
men to virtuous priests, having regarded him 
as worthy of his protection, he had been ele- 
vated first to the see of Cominges, and then 
to the archbishoprie of Bordeaux. As soon 
as he received the decree of his election to 
the papacy, he left his diocese, traversed in 
triumph through the cities of the south of 
France, and went to Montpelier, to receive 
the oath of liege homage from James of 
Arragon, who plaċed his kingdom of Sardinia 
and Corsica under the protection of the Hol 
See. He then went to Lyons to be consecrated, 
and sent orders to the cardinals to cross the 
mountains to assist at his coronation He also 
wrote to the kings of France and England, 
and several other princes, inviting their pre- 
sence to aldd to the splendour of this imposing 
eeremonial. Mathew Rosse des Ursini, deân 
of the sacred college, on receiving the im- 
perious orders of the new pontiff, said to the 
cardinal de Prato, “ Your ruse has delivered 
ns into the hands of a Gascon, and you will 
be the cause of ourabandoning for a long time 


oar magnificent palaces.” 


In conformity, however, with the instruc 
tions of the apo , the cardinals went to Lyons, 


and proceeded to the consecration ; the geve- 
monies took place in the church . Just, 
on the 14th of November, 1305//m the pre- 


— an amene Cone e bisho 
archbisho S, an 8. 
thew ree fa imperial crown 
on his head, and he took the name of Clement 
— d to his palace, foll 

After mass, he returned to his , lollow- 
ed by cardinals, nobles, and monks, and an im- 
mense escort of people; the kings of France 
and Arragon led by the bridle a white ho 
on which the pope, clothed in his ponti 
ornaments and wearing his tiara, was mount- 
ed. The procession having arrived at the foot 
of the hill on which the church of Saint Just 
is built, the kings yielded their place, by the 
side of Clement, to Charles of Valois and 
Louis d’Evreux, the two brothera of Philip. 
Scarcely had this change been made, when 
æ horrible crash was heard; an old wall, on 
which a scaffolding had been erected, fell on 
the train and drew down in its fall all who 
were on it. The Count de Valois and the 
king of France were badly wounded; the 
pontiff himself was thrown from his horee, 
and in the tumult a large diamond of consi- 
derable value was stolen from his tiara. His 
brother Gaillard de Got was instantly killed, 
with the duke of Brittany and a large number 
of lords and priests. 

Several cardinals, already discontented with 
Clement, took occasion of this accident to pro- 
claim openly their intention of returning to 
Italy; but the pope promptly informed them, 
that he knew how,to constrain them to obey 
his will, and to inhabit*the city in which he 
pleased to dwell. 

Some days afterwards, Clement celebrata 
his first pontifical mass, and gave a grand en- 
tertainment to all his court. As we might sap- 

, the most delicious meats and wines of 
Franco were lavished at it, so that towards 
the end of the banquet, their heads being ex- 
hilirated, they Jaid aside reserve. An impru- 
dent word brought on a quarrel between the 
cardinals and the holy father; from words 
they came to blows, daggers leaped from their 
sheaths, and one of the brothers of the pope 
was slain before his eyes. Clement, who had 
so unfortunately lost two of his brothers, per- 
ceived the necessity of reinforcing his party, 
and created ten Frenchecardinals. He thea 
took off the bulls lanched by Boniface the 
Eighth againat the Colonna, and restored the 
cardinalate to James and Peter, with power to 
reach all the dignities of the church, even that 
of sovereign pontiff. 

During His sojourn at Lyons, the pontiff, 
though much grieved by the death of his bro- 
thers, did not forget the interests of his see. 
He extorted enormous sums from the bishops 
and abbots of France who came to his court, 
and when he perceived that a fear of being 
muleted prevented the clergy from visiti 
him, he determined to make a tour 
the-dioceses; he passed through a great num- 
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ber of cities, and every where carried off trea- 
sures from the churches and monasteries ; it 
is related that it took five whole days to carry 
away from the rich abbey of oa the gold 
and silver that he found in the cellars of the 
monks. He compelled Giles, the archbishop 
of Bou to pay so large a fine for not having 
visited him, that the unfortunate prelate was 
compelled ever after to live on alms. Not 
content with hia own extortions, on his return 
to Bordeaax, he sent three legates, Gentil de 
Montésiore, Nicholas de Fréauville, and Tho- 
mas de Jorz, to squeeze the lower clergy of 
the Gallicchurch. They imposed such onerous 
contributions on the priests, and exacted the 
yment so secre) that the latter, in their 
pair, complained to the monarch. ° 
Philip instructed Milon de Noyers, the mar- 
shal of — to complain to the holy father 
inst his extortioners, and to obtain their 
recall. But this — instead of arresting 
the evil, increased it. The pope, fearing lest 
energetic measures would be taken to shackle 
his financiering expedition, urged the receipt 
of the money, and ordered his legates to in- 
crease their severity and set all ecclesiastic 
dignities up at auction. He also resolved to 
use the tribunals of the inquisition, with which 
Blanche of Castile and St. Louis had endowed 
France, so as to avail himself of the decrees 
of the fourth council of the Lateran, which 
provided that the property of heretics and 
their accomplices belonged to the Holy See, 
without the children or relatives of the con- 
demned being able to claim the least part. 
As Philip alone could offer any serious oppo- 
sition, he determined to associate him with 
him in its benefits, and offered to divide with 
him the immense wealth of the templars and 
hospitallers,) whom he proposed to attack as 
heretics. 


This infernal project, sprung from the brain | k 


of a pope, was worthy of a king. Clemert 
the Fifth and Philip the Fourth soon agreed 
— the execution of it. The holy father 
dressed a letter to the prince on the sub- 
ject, and gave him a rendezvous at Poictiers, 
where he remained almost a year, confined 
to his bed by a grievous malady, produced by 
his debaucheries with his minions, and the 
beautiful Countess de Foix, his mistress. This 
time of inaction was not, however, entirel 
lost to the pope, for after his interview wit 
the king he was enabled to meditate at his 
leisure upon the most ready method of exter- 
minating the templars and hospitallers. 
Clement adopted the following ruse :—he 
first caused a new crusade to be preached in 
Europe and even in Syria; he then sent the 
following letter to Palestine, to the grand mas- 
ters of the templars and hospitallers :—‘‘We 
inform you, my brethren, that we have been 
urgently solicited by the kings of Arragon ard 
Cyprue for aid for the Holy Land. We order 
to come to France as secretly as — 
to deliberate with us. You will also be care- 
fal to bring with you large sums to equip a 
numerous army.” 
Janques de Molay, grand master of the 
Vor. II. F 
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templa d the injunctions of the hol 
father hut oulques da Vilaret, the nd. 


master of the hospitallers, occupied with the 
siege of Rhodes, could not quit his army, 
and thus postponed the ruin of hisorder. The 
unfortunate Molay sailed for France, and 
delivered himself up to his enemies. The 
pope and Philip had agreed that the knights 
of the temple should be arrested at the same 
time, in the different Christian kingdoms, and 
that they should be handed over to the in- 
quisitors as suspected of heresy; that their 
property should be seized in the name of the 
church, and that they should be put to death 
upon the scaffold, after having been put to the 
torture to make them avow imaginary crimes. 

The execution of this {nghtful plot was not 
deferred ; the pope informed the kings of Ar- 
ragon, Castile, and Portugal, of his determina- 
tion to annihilate the templars, and, on the 
appointed day, they were all arrested and 
puree into the dungeons of the inquisition. 

he iniquity of the judges was such, that 
they pardoned a murderer named Squin de 
Florian, who had been confined with a knight 
because he deposed that his companion Tad 
revealed to him the crimes and impurities 
which were committed at the reception of 
templars. Squin de Florian, the robber and 
assassin, was received at a public andience 
by the king and pope, laden with presents, 
and glorified for his religious zeal. After 
such an encouragement to informers, thou- 
sands of them aroge on all sides, and the duty 
of the inquisitors became easier. They were 
also sufficiently encouraged by Philip and 
Clement, who presided over an auto de fe. 
In Italy, Germany, Spain, and pey 
France, a prodigious number of scaffolds 
were erected, which consumed the unfortu- 
nate victims of the cupidity of a pope and a 


ing. 

These bloody executions having terminated, 
the two execrable tyrants divided between 
themselves the riches of the templars. Philip 
kept the land, and Clement took all the orna- 
ments of gold and silver, and the coined mo- 
ney, which enabled him to reward the m- 
famous panderings of his nephew and the 
Ceuntess de Foix. 

The king of France, though well satisfied 
with the holy father, had not forgotten the 
oath which the cardinal Got had taken to 
him at St. Jean de Angely, to grant him a 
decree of infamy against the deceased pope, 
Boniface the Eighth, and demanded the exe- 
cution of his promise. This resolution of the 
prince, which threatened the whole pontifical 
edifice, filled the court of Avignon with alarm ; 
but the cardinal de Prato, whom we have 
seen so fertile in expedients, promised the 
pope, if he would give him a thousand ounces 
of gold, to free him from his embarrassment ; 
the offer was accepted, and he gave the fol- 
lowing counsel. “Write to the king, moet 
hol father, that the majority of the sacred 
college is opposed to the condemnation of 
Boniface, ana that to obtain it you will be 
obliged to convene a — council. As the 
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rince wishes to give great publicity to this 
ae he will —— and yaa shall fix 
of meeting at Vienne in Dauphiny, a 
neutral country, and one suitable for the pre- 
lates of France, Germany, England, Italy, and 
Languedoc. The king will agree, and you 
- will thus be out of his kingdom, when it will 
be easy for you to make such a decision, as 
shall be most favourable to the interests of 
the Holy See.” : 

Clement followed his advice, and convened 
a council at Vienna, under pretext of passing 
the most readily on the demand of Philip. 
The latter, a dupe of the trick, and believing 
the pope in his interests, loaded himself with 
presents, and came in person to visit him at the 
city of Avignon, his residence, bringing with 
him his brother, Charles of Valois, the princi- 
pal lords of his court, and his most skilful 
counsellors to consult with Clement on the 
clause, which he had reserved to inform him 
of ata suitable time ; this clause was no other 
than the elevation of his brother to the throne 
of Germany, become vacant by the death of 
Albert the First. The pontiff, surprised at 
this demand, at once sent a courier with 

to the German electors, to apprise them 
the plans of the court of France, urging 
them to proclaim, immediately, Henry of Lux- 
emburg as emperor of Germany, which was 
done to the great disappointment of the 
king. This precipitate election gave Philip 
some suspicions, but the pope swore on the 
host that he knew nothing of it until it had 
happened, and the prince was imposed on by 
his hypocrisy. 

Since the emperors had been constrained 
to abandon Italy to the Holy See, the provinces 
of that magnificent country had been plunged 
into the most frightful disorders ; the greater 
part of the cities, crushed by petty tyrants, 
were the theatres of bloody divisions, in 
which the two parties, Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, disputed by turns for the supreme power ; 
thus, every where were seen the banish 
and discontented, awaiting the hour of ven- 
geance ; a powerful hand was alone capable of 
affording a remedy for so many evils. This 
mission should have belonged to the pope 
and Clement the Fifth — enough, an 
rich enough, to levy armiee ar re-establish 
order in the provinces of Italy; but he pre- 
ferred to the good of the people the effemj- 
nate life which he led among his concubines 
and minions, in his splendid pelace at Avig- 
non. Being thus unwilling to interrupt the 
course of his festivals and orgies, he content- 
ed himself with lanching some powerless bulls 
against the tyrants and the factions. 

Philip, who had not abandoned hie plan of 
reducing beneath his sway the countries be- 
yond the Alps, evinced great irritation with 
the pontifical court, for the indifference it 
affected for the fate of Italy, and for the de- 
ception put upon him, in regard to the crown 

Germany. As he did not, however, suspect 
the pope of having participated in this last 
treason, his wrath was turned against those 
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cardinals who had been the intimate friends | d 


the | order to the hol 
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of Boniface the Eighth. He sent a formal 
father, to render at onee a 
sentence which should declare Boniface and 
all his partizans infamous. Clement, urged 


strongly by the embassadors of the king, 
pledged himself to obey, and even com- 
menced the by causing to be burned 


blicly in Avignon the false acts which had 

en fabricated by some of the friends of the 
dead pope in his defence. But these prelimi- 
naries of condemnation were soo stopped 
by the cardinals, who introduced soldiers mto 
the city, and threatened Clement to carry him 
off by force and —— him to — if he 

rsisted in pursuing the memory of his 

Hecer this manifestation of, hostili ga 
the clergy, which was a new trick of the 
holy father’s, was represented to the French 
em ors as a very grave event, which 
might determine the translation of the Holy 
See to Italy, if the king persisted in his reso- 
lution of causing the memory of Boniface to 
be condemned. 

This affair was so skilfully conducted, that 
Philip desisted from his pursuit, remitting to 
Clement the charge of finishing the judgment 
of his predecessor as he found suitable. The 
holy father then published a bull, in which 
he revoked the suspensions of the privileges, 
the censures, excommunications, interdtcts, 
depositions, and, generally, all that had been 
done, or ordered, by Boniface the Eighth 
against France, King Philip, the princes, hw 
sons and brothers, against the barons, pre» 
lates, and other lords of the kingdom, on 
account of their denunciations, appeals, de- 
mands for a general council, outrages, blas- 

hemies, invasions, robberies, or pillage of 
the treasures of the church, and, fnally, for 
all that concerned the quarrels of Boniface 
with the king and his adherents. He abolished 
all taint of calumny, ail note of infam inst 
the name or reputation of those who sue 
tained the party of the king in this affair, and 
he caused the originals of the sentences pro- 
nounced by the cuurt of Rome against Philip 
to be torn from the register of the church and 
Phe bishope, b preparing 

e bi , however, were still preperz 

to come to the general council of enna, 
which the pope: feigned to desire most ar 
dently, in order to make some reforms among 
the alere, of which the church steod in great 
need ; for bishop William Durandi, in speaking 
of the court of Avignon, called it the retreat 
of dragons, the of resort of satyrs, and 
the kingdom of demons. 

It was soon discovered, that Clement was 
incapable of forming so good a plan, and that 
the true and sole end of his holiness in as- 
sembling the synod was to extort money fren 
the bishops and other ecclesiastics. When 
they bad assembled, his fret employment was 
to impose an annual rent of a quarter of their 
revenues; he then pro to them io exa- 
mine the conduct of iface the Eighth ; 
but when he saw that the fathers of the coum 
cil, with the exception of the — were 

isposed to condemn the memary that 
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pope, he immediately suspended their deli- 
rations, and presented a decree which de- 
clared Boniface to have been a good Catholic 
and lawful pastor. This strange decision 
sarprised the prelates; no one, however, dared 
to express an opinion eona that of the 
pontiff and Benedict Gaëtan. The assassin of 
the virtuous Celestin came forth victorious 
from this test, and his memory was glorified 
by this assembly of cowardly and puaillani- 
mous priests. The decision of the council 
though covering the perfidy of Clement, did 
not, however, entirely assure him against the 
wrath of the king of France, and he hastened 
to send to him four doctors to justify hie con- 
duct, and to represent to him that the Roman 
church could not condemn one of its chiefs 
without dishonouring itself. 

This demonstrated to the prince with s» 
much skill how impolitic it was to force one 
pope to proclaim the infamy of another, and to 
publish to the nations, that the priests who 
governed them were impure, greedy, des- 
potic, and cruel men, who played on the 
credulity or weakness of the people to live 
at their expense in luxury, sloth, and de- 
bauchery, that Philip suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and approved of the conduct of 
the pontiff ; he only demanded, that in order 
to stop the applications of the states-general, 
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the art of deceiving men ; and under the ap- 
pearance of charity, knew how to extort their 
uttermost farthing from the faithful poor.— 
For a penny, he granted indulgences for a 
year; for a double or triple sum the indnl- 
gences were increased in a like proportion, 
and those who gave money enough to equip 
a man at arms, plenary indulgences, and the 
power of delivering any souls they chose from 
rgatory!! Other emissaries traversed dif- 
erent kingdoms of Europe, and levied enor- 
mous sums upon the people, which were em- 
ployed in paying for the compliances of the 
minions and mistresses of the pope.” 

Shortly after the termination of ‘the council, 
Henry the Seventh promised the pope to in- 
vade Italy, to reduce it beneath the yoke of 
the Holy See. When his preparations weré 
completed, he renewed on the ible, and the 
consecrated host, his oath to defend the Catho- 
lic faith, exterminate heretics, and combat for 
the nee of the Roman church. He confirmed 
the old privileges and donations which it 
had recoived from Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Henry, Otho, Frederick, and other emperors 
of Germany. The pope, on his side, promised 
solemnly to crown him when he should be 
the master of the holy city. 

Although the prince was thus assisted by 


the protection of the pope, he was none the 


some expedient should be hit on, to justify | less compelled to combat the Genoese, Flor 
the innocence of Boniface. This was :| entines, Milanese, and other people of Italy, 


on the next day the holy father sent to the 
court of the king two Catalan knights, who 
demanded a combat with any two of the most 
valiant of the French nobility who declared 
themselves the enemies of the deceased pope. 
At this period of barbarity, such a proceeding 
was sufficient to convince the people of the 
innocence of the accused; no one appeared 
to take up the gauntlet of the champions, and 
the thing was at an end. 

Clement was-then occupied with the Be- 
gards and Beguins, admirers and followers 
of Pierre Jean de Olive, as well as with the 
Dulcinists and Fratricelli, who refused to re- 
cognise the anthority of the Holy See; he 
confiscated their property to his own profit, 
and handed over the unfortunate to the terri- 
ble justice of the inquisition. Such were the 
results of the council of Vienna. 

The reforms among the clergy which the 
pope announced he intended to bring about, 
one contained in this insignificant decree :— 
“ The clergy are prohibited from pursuing the 
occupations of butchers or tavern keepers; 
from appearing in public with striped garments 
or party coloured ones; from wearing short 
eloaks, and hose, slashed with red or green.” 

In the final session it was solemnly an- 
aounced, that Henry the Seventh, the king of 
the Romans, Philip the Handsome and his 
oldest son, and also Edward of England, had 
promised to go to the Holy Land; he conse- 
a, asked, and obtained permission from 

fathers, to decree a new crusade, “ and 
without loss of time,’’ says Pasquier, “pope 
Clement caused it to be preached in France, 
by a. cardinal, who was profoundly versed in 


and to fight several battles to make a road to 
Rome. is invasion of the German troops 
in the name of the holy father, instead of ap- 
peasing the troubles, exasperated their minds ; 
and Clement the Fifth fearing the effect o 

the hatred he had excited, was afraid to enter 
Italy ; he commissioned five cardinals to pro» 
ceed in his place to the coronation of the 
emperor, and sent a bull in which all the 
pontifical audacity was exhibited to the light 
of day. “Know, prince, he wrote, that Jesus 
Christ, the King of kings, having given.to his 
church all the kingdoms upon earth ; emperors 
and kings should serve, on their knees, us, whe 
are the representatives and vicars of God !” 

Henry the Seventh, master of Rome, had 
daily engagements with the troops, which 
Robert, king of Naples had sent to the aid of 
the city ; and norm thecaing 7 desire to be 
crowned in the church of St. Peter, he was 
compelled to abandon the hope of driving the 
Neopolitans, who had fortified it, out of it.— 
The consecration took place in St. John’s of 
the Lateran ; the cardinals in accordance with 
their instructions, demanded an oath of obe- 
dience and fidelity from the prince, which was 
refused. Henry then discovering that he, if 
he wished to strengthen his authority, he must 
abandon the party of the pope, which was 
unpopular in Italy, left Rome and went to 
Tuscany, to fight the Guelphs. 

Thies impudent manifestation was fatal to 
the emperor. The implacable Clement, disap- 
pointed in his hope of reconquering the Penin- 
gula by his aid, resolved to be avenged ; and 
two months afterwards he died at the monas- 
tery of Bonconvento, near Florence, poisoned 
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by a Dominican monk, named Bernard de Modena, Bologna, and Manma, for having at- 
Moutpulcien, one of the familiars of the inqui- tacked Raymond marquis of Ancona, ani lus 
sition, who mixed poison with the blood nephew, and pillaged the treasures of the 
of the Lord, when presenting the communion church, which these two lorde were carry- 
to him. A general cry of indignation arose ' ing into France. This loss of money annoyed 
inst the monks of the order of Saint Domi- | the holy father very much, who, to divert his 
nick, and the people every where demanded | chagrin, retired to Montil, with the Countess 
the expulsion of these hideous bravos of the [de Foix and all his minions. These 
court of Avignon. The pope, to arrest this ' scenes of debauchery so horribly depraved, 
explosion of hatred, apologised publicly for : that it is impossible to recite them; we 
the Dominicans, affirmed on the consecrated | only say, that Clement, already old and worn 


host that the prince had died a natural death, 
and handed over to the inquisition the physi- 
cians who maintained that they found traces 
of poison in his bowels. Noone dared now 
to speak, and it was well and duly proved 
that Henry the Seventh died by the order of 
God, who punished him for having refused to 
take an oath of fidelity to the Holy See: 

In the beginning of the following year 
Clement anathematised the inhabitants of 


out, was attacked by a singular malady, which 
his physicians declared it would be impossible 
to cure, unless he breathed his native air.— 
But God had at last marked the term of ths 
criminal existence. Whilst the pontiff was 
being transported to Bordeaux, the. malady 
increased ; they were obliged to stop his litter 


at Roquemare, on the Rhone, in the diocese 


of Nismes, where Clement died on the 20th 
of April, 1314. 





VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 


[A. D. 


Division of the treasures of the church between the mistresses and minions of Clement the Fifth 
—The cardinals assemble in conclave—The city of Carpentras pillaged and burned by the 


priests of the court of Clement—The cardinals separate without naming 1 
ars—Origin of the sect of the Lollards—Singular expedient employed by Philip, 


of two 


a pope— Interregnum 


count of Porctiers, to oblige the cardinals to forma new conclave—After a Sorced abstinence 
of forty days they proclaim the bishop of Porto sovereign pontiff. 


As soon as Clement the Fifth had closed 


his eyes, his treasures were pillaged. The | 


torches, and set fire to the nouses tnat they 
might more easily rob the inhabitants in the 


cardinals seized on enormous sums of coined ' general alarm. Fortunately, these soon gained 


money. Bemard, count de Lomagne, ne 
and minion of the dead pope, Ganed off 
chalices and ornaments worth more than a 
hundred thousand florins. The Countess de 
Foix stole, as her share, all the jewels of the 
holy father. And there were no minions nor 
mistresses of the cardinals who were not en- 
riched by the spoils of the sovereign pontiff. 
Jean Villani saya, that in the midst of this dis- 
order, in which every one was so desirous of 
pillage, they only left an old travelling mantle 
to cover the dead body of Clement, and that 
was in part consumed by a candle falling on 
the bed where it Jay. 

When there was nothing more left in the 
treasury of the church, the cardinals, twenty- 
three in number, went to Carpentras, and 
shut themselves up in the episcopal palace, 
to proceed to the election of a new pope. 
Scarcely had they done so, when a dreadful 
tumult broke out in the city; the priests of 
the court of Clement, and the domestics of 
the cardinals who had not formed a part of 
the — of the pope and who consequently 
had not had part o the plunder, arrived at 
Carpentras, furious at having been deprived 
of such rich booty. As they knew the im- 
possibility of their masters opposing their de- 
signs, they traversed the etreets with light 


hew | the ascendancy, and laid strong hands on the 


stranger priests. In consequence of this out- 
break, a panic seized the cardinals; they left 
Carpentras furtively, to escape the popular 
vengeance, and retired to their magnificent 
palaces at Avignon, or to their country houses, 
without caring otherwise for Christianity 
than to spend with their mistresees the money 
which the faithful had given to Clement the 
Fifth, and which they had divided among 
themselves. 

Two whole years paesed in this way, and 
the Christian world was surrendered to the 
most deplorable anarchy. The — robbed 
the people with impunity, and the inquisitors 
decimated the population or embittered them- 
selves against the poor heretics, called Lol- 
lards, whose principal seat was the small city 
of Crems in Bohemia. The Lollards chiefly 
professed the opinions of the Fratricelli; they 
maintained that Lucifer and the rebellious 
angels had been driven from heaven because 
they had demanded Jiberty and equality 2 
the celestial kingdom, but that the time + 
come in which the archangel Saint Michael 
and his cohort, who had combatted against 
them, in support of tyranny, would be eter 
nally condemned, as well as those men ¥ 


ed | imitated their cowardice in obeying kings 
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turned the ceremonies of the church 

into derision. If baptism is a sacrament, said 
they, every time one bathes he receives a new 
bapusm, and the bathers are transformed into 
priests. The ordination of ecclesiastics ap- 
ed to them to be useless, the dedication 

of temples ridicylous, and the blessing of ceme- 
teries a sacrilegious mummery. Finally, from 
paradox to paradox, they came to the con- 
clusion that the consecrated host was a 
morsel of dry bread, and the’sacrifice of the 
mass a divine farce. They, further, observed 
neither fastig nor abstinence; ate of the 
same food sn holy Thursday as on other days, 
and laboured on Easter day. At this time, 
all these great crimes would scarcely draw a 
slight punishment on the seminarist who was 
guilty of them ; but they excited in the high- 
est degree the holy wrath of the inquisitors 
of that period, and more than eight thousand 
of these unfortunates were pitilessly tor- 
tured and bumed in the name of a God of 


mercy. 

Whilst the scaffolds were conspming these 
unfortunate victims of the avarice or fanati- 
ciem of the priests, the sacred college still 
remained divided. Philip the Handsome, as 
well as his son, Louis the Headstrong, had 
died during the vacancy of the Holy See; this 
last king had, however, instructed his brother 
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Philip to reassemble the conclave, and put an 
end to the interregnum. For this purpose, 
that prince went to the city of Lyons, from 
whence he wrote to the cardinals to come to 
him — promising the tiara to each of 
them. On the appointed day they all arrived, 
ae in the city, and went to the mo- 
nastery of Preaching Brothers, where Philip 
was. As soon as they — at the con- 
vent, they were arrested and confined in a 
large hall. Philip then informed them that 
he should keep them prisoners until they had 
named a pontiff, declaring that he would exe- 
cute the constitution of Gregory with the 
greatest. vigour. The cardinals submitted 
courageously to the frogal diet of bread and 
water, hoping that the death of the king would 
effect a favourable change in their position ; 
Philip being — to go to Paria as curator 
of ti queen, who was then enceinte. But 
they were deceived in their hopes; as the 
severity towards them was increased, by di- 
minishing daily their rations of bread and 
water. At last, aftera forced fast of forty days, 
they determined to commission the cardinal, 
James d’Ossea, to choose the worthiest among 
them as sovereign pontiff. The proud pre- 
late placed the tiara on his own head and pro- 
claimed himself pope, by the name of John 
the Twenty-second. 


ra 


JOHN THE TWENTY-SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 


FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 1816] 


Singular history of James d’Ossa, the son of a hosier of Cahors—His different offices before 
reaching the PE E faith of the holy father—His entrée tnio Avignon—He begs 
money from the Christian princes—His persecuttons against those monks who refuse to dimde 
the spoils 4, the people with hin—His disputes with the Fratricelli—Affairs of Germany— 
The holy father persecutes the learned, and hands them over to the tribunals of the tnquisitton 

—Wars in Italy; the Guelphs and Ghibelines—New persecution against the Fratricelltsts— 
Louis, of Bavaria, lanches an edict against the pope—Divisions at Rome—The citizens sum- 
mon the holy father to leave Avignon and return to Italy—Louis; of Bavaria, causes the pope 
to be excommunicated by an assemblage of bishops—John fulminates a bull of anathema — 
the emperor—Efforts of the Guelphs on Rome—They are driven from the holy city—Louis 
of Bavaria enters Rome—He accuses the pope, and declares him dispossessed of the pontifical 
crown. 


James of Ossa was seventy years old when ' sciences, and especially in thọ canon law. 
he mounted the Holy See, or rather when he , His protector made him take orders at the close 
soiled the chair of St. Peter. His father, who is | of his studies, and obtained for him the bish- 


said to have been a poor travelling hosier of 
Cabors, had disembarrassed himself of him 
by placing him as a scullion in the household 
of the metropolitan of Arles, the chancellor of 
Charles the Lame, king of Naples and count of 
Provence. His sallies of witadvanced the little 
James from the kitchen to the anti-chamber, 
and the archbishop having had the curiosity 
one day to interrogate him, was astonished at 
the intelligence of his young valet, and de- 
termined to give him skilfu masters, under 
whom he made rapid progress in all the 


opric of Frejus. After the death of the areh- 
bishop of Arles, King Robert conferred on him 


| the appointment of chancellor, and admitted 


him to his counsels. Jamen discharged his 
functions about the prince with propriety, who, 


‘in return for his zea), caused him to be eleva- 


| ted to the cardinalate by Clement the Fifth. 
His character changed at once on his reach- 
ing the pontificate, as if contact with the tiara 
was enough to transform a ey cardinal 
into a tiger with a human face. He became 
prouder, more deceitful, and greedier than his 
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piedecessors ; he was not content with ,the 
ordinary revenues of the ehurch, and with the 


enormous sums the inquisitors paid him as 
his share of the confiscationa, but he increased 
them by speculating in human corruption, and 


publicly sold absolution for parricide, murder, 
man, incest, adultery, sodomy, and besti- 
ality; he himself reduced to writing this tax 
of the apostolic chancery, that Pactolus which 
flowed over all the vicesof hu manity—changed 
mto livres tournois or handsome golden pen- 
nies—and which rolled into the pontifical trea- 
aury, the true ocean in which the wealth of 
nations was engulphed. It was he also who 
first added a third crown to the tiara, as a 
symbol of the triple power of the popes over 
heaven, earth, and hell, and which they have 
made the emblem of their pride, their avarice, 
and their lubricity. 

As soon as the nomination of John the 
Twenty-second was known at the court of 
France, the regent sent several lords to him 
to request him to defer the ceremony of his 
consecration until his arrival; but the pope, 
impatient of exercising the sovereign autho- 
rity, refused to yield to this desire, and was 
crowned at Lyons on the 21st of September. 
1316, without waiting until the sacred col! 
had promulgated the decree of his election. 
In order to accelerate the preparations for his 
enthronement, he had even promised the car- 

inal Napoleon des Ursini to establish the 
residence of the pontifical court at Rome, and 
swom, upon the sacred host, to mount 
neither horse-nor mule until he had fulfilled 
his promise. 

As the holy father had no intention of leav- 
ing France, and particularly Avignon, that 
city of pleasure in which the popes proudly 
exhibited the splendours of their soverei 
court, and as he was unwilling to break open 
the oath which he had taken with so muc 
solemnity, he made the journey from Lyons 
to Avignon, on a boat covered with magnifi- 
cent tapestry, and on disembarking used an 
ass, on which to make his entrance into the 
palace of the pontiffs. It is true he had 
not A palpi himself, since he had mounted 
neither horse nor mule, but the subterfuge 
was not approved of by all the cardinals and 
the Italiane; and among others, Napoleon des 
Ursini immediately left the pontifical court, 
and refused to commune with the holy father. 
John revenged himself for their contempt, by 
making a promotion of eight French cardinals, 
and by creating new bishoprics, of which not 
one wasgiven to ultramontane prelates. The 
full complement of his court being thus made 
out, he was engaged in devising the means of 
maintaining its pomp, and he wivte to the 
sovereigns of Europe, claiming from them 
Peter’a pence. His first letters were humble 
and submiesive ; they produced little effect; 


he wrote others proud and menacing, which 
caused the wealth of the people to flow into 
his ooffers. 


- Whilst John was thus occupied in repairing 
the losses which the Holy See had sustained 
by the pillage of the treasures of Clement the 


a. 
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Fifth, the queen of France 

who was called John, and who died eight 
days after his birth. Was a child ever an 
obstacle .to the ambition of a t? His 
death, which happened eo fortunately for the 
uncle of the goung king, placed the crown on 
the head of Philip, count of Poictiere. 

The new sovereign having neglected to 
send presents to the court of Avignon, the 
pope wrote to him to ask for them; he ad- 
dressed, at the same time, other reproaches 
on different mattersto him. “ We are inform- 
ed, prince,” he said, “that during divine ser- 
vice, you entertain yourself with the lords 
around you, and that you frequently discourse 
on affairs of state or pleasures, which divert 
the attentf$n of the faithful, who ought to lis- 
ten to the prayers which the priests address 
to God for your safety and that of your peo- 
ple; we hope that you will correct this im- 
pions habit. You should avoid impassioned 
and rude gestures, which render your long 
person so’ ungraceful, and renounce wearing 
the royal mantle of your ancestors, which is 
much too short for you. We desire you also 
to put an end to divers abuses which are prac- 
tised in a capital, for instance, of cutting 
the beard and hair on Sunday—a capital sin 
which the church prohibits, and for which we 

ive absolution only on the payment of a 
arge fine. We also prohibit zau university 
of Paris from occupying itself with philoso- 
pnical questions, ad especially must it avoid 
dissertations on the errors of the monk Roger 
Bacon, of Albert the Great, of Raymond Lulle, 
and of all the alchymists or physicians. We 
are unwilling, also, that they should discuss the 
doctrines of John Scot, of Dante Alighieri, of 
Arnold of Villeneuve, and other teachers who 
have endeavoured to destroy the sacred edi- 
fice of the Roman theocracy.” 

John was then employed in confiscating, 
under pretext of heresies, the wealth of citi- 
zens, and even of monasteries or prelates, 
whose riches excited his avidity; unfortu- 
nately, these lucrative opérations were inter- 
rupted by a schism which broke out among 
the Minor Brothers. One party had taken the 
denomination of Spiritual, and had chosen a 
superior for themselves ; the other called them- 
selves brothers of Common Observance, and 
obeyed Michael de Cesene, the seventeenth 
general of the order. The latter informed the 
pontiff of the conduct of the Spiritual, and be- 
sought him to admonish them to retum to 
their obedience. John, who understood well 
that it was important for the Holy See to 
maintain unity among these monks, from 
which the inquisitors were recruited, ordered 
the Spiritoals to return under the authority 
of their superiors, and on their refusal to do 
so, he cansed them to be arrested and sent 
to the scaffold as heretics. 

He pursued, with an equal fury, the sect of 
the Fratricellists, or Poor Brothers, who had 
spread themselves through Italy, Sicily, Pro- 
vence, Narbonne, Toulouse, and several other 

inces. These monke wore a particular 
dress, held conventicles, chose themselves as 


ve birth to a son, 
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munisters or custodians, built temples, founded 
communities, and begged, along with the 
Minor and Preaching Bohor ut without 
»aying, like these last, rents to the Holy See. 

hey had thus amassed great wealth, which 
destroyed them. The greedy pontiff, covet- 
ing their wealth lanched a bull of anathema 
against them. [In vain did the Franciscans 
— their orthodoxy, and offer to prove that 


ey followed the rule of Saint Francis, in ac- | pope 


cordance witha charter granted them by Pope 
Celestin, who freed them from all obedience 
towards the general of the provincials of that 


order. All their protests were useless; the’ 


holy father even went further, and under the 
pretext that Boniface the Eighth had annulled 
the acts of Celestin the Fifth, he condemned 
the Fratricellists as heretics, confiscated their 
property, and handed their persons over to 
the inquisitors. 

Public clamour, however, was raised at this 
new crime, and the pope was openly accused 
of sacrificing to his detestable avarice those 
unfortunate men, who refused to despoil them- 
selves of their wealth for him. John, to jus- 
tify his criminal conduct, joined calumny to 
cruelty. He published a new bull against the 
Fratricellists, accusing them of teaching that 
there were in the church two parties, the one 
carnal, plunged in luxury, and soiled with 
every crime, over which the pope and his 
prelates presided; the other chaste, frugal, 
charitable, to which belonged true Christian 
the enemies of the Holy See. “ Thur,” add 
the pontiff, ‘‘isit not just that these abominable 
sectarians, who combat the holiness of our 
power, should be surrendered to the tribunals 
of the inquisition to be burned alive without 


pity? 

Ever since the assassination of the empe- 
ror — the Seventh, Germany and Italy 
continued to be the theatre of frightful dis- 
orders. Two competiturs, Louis of Bavaria 
and his cousin F redlerick of Austria, disputed 
the throne of Germany, and inundated the 
provinces with the blood of the people, who 
were senseless enough to sustain the quarrels 
_ Of kings. After two years of cruel wars and 
terrible battles, Louis took his competitor pri- 
soner, and compelled him to renounce all pre- 
tensions to the imperial crown, as the price of 
his liberty. In the midst of these divisions, 
the pope, faithful to the crooked policy of the 
Holy Sec, had been unwilling to declare for 
either of the two rivals, in order to profit by 
their discordes, to re-establish his authority in 
Italy. But when Louis of Bavaria, by his 
victory, had put an end to the bloody strife 
which was desolating this unfortunate country, 
John, forced to abandon his sacrilegious hopes, 
lanched a bull of excommunication against 
the prince, set aside the officers and vicars 
whom he had appointed, declared the throne 
vacant, and adjudged to himself the govern- 
ment of ‘the empire. 

In order to show that he had a right to dis- 
pose of the imperial crown, he gave the post 
of vicar of the kingdom to king Robert, and 
cited the two competitors, Louis of Bavaria, 
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and the duke of Anstria, toappear before him. 
He then looked around for a candidate who 
would agree to give him a suitable price for 
the crown. Louis did not remain inactive; 
He put into play with the electors, all the re- 
sources of policy to induce them to ratify his 
usurpation. His commissioners traversed Italy, 
and strengthened his party by detaching the 
most important cities from the cause of the 
o counterbalance the success of bis 
enemy, John attempted to render him odious, 
by accusing him of having attempted his life, 
aud he was careful to render this calumnious 
imputation public, by addressing a bull to the 
bishop of Frejus, whom he commissiéned to 
hunt out this pretended attempt. 

The following is this singular piece :—“ We 
have been informed, my lord bishop,” wrote 
the holy father, “tbat Jean Damant, a physi- 
cian, Jean de Limoges, Jacques, surnamed the 
Brabancin, and some others, apply themselves 
with condemnable perseverance to magical 
arts ; that they frequently make use of mirrors 
mace under certain constellations and en- 
chanted figures; that they place themselves 
in cabalistic circles, and force the spirit, of 
darkness to appear in their presence ; t 
they can put men to death by the violence of 
their enchantments ; that they confine demons 
in long-necked glass bottles, and torment them 
with fire, to cause them to reveal the past, 
the present, and the future; that they affirm 
that, by mere words, they can — or 
long the duration of existence; and, finally, 
that they have conspired against us at the in- 
stigation of Louis of Bavaria, to wrest from 
us our tiara and our life, by all sorts of conju- 
rations and mal-practices. We consequently 
order you to proceed against them as you 
would do in a case of heresy, that is, to hand 
them over to the inquisitors, that the violence 
of torture may draw from them an avowal of 
their crime.” - 

It is thus that priests and kings have always 
acted ; they call the discoveries of the learned, 
whether in physics, chemistry, or astronomy, 
infernal] inventions, and burn for heretics those 
who would enlighten the people and bring 
them out of the shades of superstition; they 
still denominate as discoveries, subversive of 
all social order, the political theories of the 
philosophers of our own times, and plunge 
reformers into dungeons to stifle the seeds of 
the liberty and emancipation of the people. 

Whilst John the Twenty-second was bum- 
ing, indiscriminately, monks, heretics, and 
alchymists, for the greater glory of God, he 
was pursumg with anathemas, princes and 
lords who refused- to do homage.to him for 
their states or their domains. Mathew de 
Visconti, who had already been censured, was 
placed beneath the ban of the empire, excom- 
municated, declared an,obstinate heretic, and 
as such pointed out to the inquisitors to be 
tortured the cord, water, and fire. But 
these anathemaa, though still dreaded by the 
faithful, produced no effect on — 
minds, eo much had their abuse disoredit 
them ; thus the holy father, who well knew 
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their want of power and ridiculous cha- 
racter, added a clause, that the possessions 
of the Visconti should be given to the ptinces 
who should conquer them, hoping thereby 
to excite the cupidity of Henry, the brother 
of the archduke of Austria. 

Mathew Visconti, who was a skilful poli- 
tician, immediately sent an embassy to the 
archduke to represent to him, that by op- 
pressing the Ghibelines, the avowed partizans 
of the emperors, he was acting against his 
own interests, and preparing a tnumph for 
Louis of Bavaria; the justice of these repre- 
sentations struck the archduke, who prevented 
his brother from taking the part of the pope. 

John, foiled in his hope of finding an aven- 
ger, tried his last resource, and preached a 
crusade against his enemies. Bands of ad- 
venturers organised at his call, to whom he 
gave, as pay, indulgences and the power to 
commit rape, pillage, and murders, on their 
route. These wretches having united with 
the troops of Robert, king of Naples, an am- 
bitious aud fanatical prince, marched against 
the Ghibelines, and gained at first some ad- 
vantages over them. Mathew then took his 
revenge, repulsed the army of the church 
from his domains, and forced them to raise 
the siege of Milan. 

Furious at this new check, the pontiff wrote 
to the ecclesiastics of Italy and Germany, to 
the governors of the cities, to the communes 
as well as the inhabitants of the provinces, 
‘that, ia his capacity of protector of the empire, 
he ordered them to pursue Louis of Bavaria 
to extremities, under penalty of excommuni- 
catlon, interdict, and confiscation : threatening, 
in case of refusal, to hand them over as here- 
tics to the tribunal of the inquisition. He, 
moreover, cited the emperor a second time to 
Avignon to be judged by the sacred conclave. 
Louis paid no attention to the citation : and on 
the appointed day no one appeared in his 
name; the pope thea lanched a terrible sen- 
tence inst him, and threatened a second 
time to hand him over to the inquisitors, which 
produced no result. 

John suspended for a moment his pursuit 
of the prince, and appeared to avenge himself 
on the Fratricellists or the insults offered him 
by his powerful enemies. He renewed his 
pecans of these unfortunates, with more 

itterness than before. Not only did'`he de- 
nounce them as disturbers of the public peace 
but he had even the impudence to call them 
infamous liars for affirming that Jesus Christ 
and the apostles had not possessed great tem- 
poral wealth. Michael de Cesene, the gene- 
ral of the Minor Brothers, and William Oc- 
cam, a celebrated English monk, were so 
scandalised by this proposition, that they at 
once replied by an energetic protest, calling 
the words of the holy father impious and 
false, and tendering him to the tribunals of 
the inquisition, to be burned alive as a here- 
tic. John, enraged at the boldness of the 
monks, ordered their bishops to arrest them ; 
but he encountered a formidable opposition, 
precisely where he had expected to pas- 
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sive obedience ; the prelates refused to act as 
instraments of the hatred of the ro Stin 
further, the doctore Marfilus of Padua, and 
John of Ghent, of the sect of the Fratcelist 

e most redouDdta ponents ol t y 

— to the sapere, and thus ad — 
im :— 

“ Prince, for very man rs the throne of 
the church has bee occupied by wret 
who arrogate to themselves, in the name o 
Christ, the right of committing every crime 
with impunity, of despoiling kings and people 
of their wealth, and of putting to death ir 
dreadful tortures those bold men who reject 
their audacious pretensions to infallibility. 
We come to you, prince, in the name of our 
brethren, to entreat you to employ all your 
efforts to destroy this horrible theocratic despo- 
tism, and to overthrow from the pontifical 
chair this disgrace to humanity. Kecall to 
your recollection that the priests are the most 
contemptible of men, and that the pope ie the 
most infamous, the most abominable of priests. 
No longer suffer these thieves, these sodo- 
mites, these assassins, to enchain the nations 
and devour the eubstance of the laborious peo- 
ple in sloth and debauchery. Act, prince, that 
we may see the termination of this scandal.” 

Louis listened favourably to the two doc- 
tors, and entrusted them to draw up the viru- 
lent manifestos which he lanched inst 
John. Inone of these writings the holy father 
was accused of a great number of crimes, and 
particularly of that of heresy. As it was very 
difficult for him to disprove the imputations 
of avarice and simony, he endeavoured, at 
least, to prove his orthodoxy, not being willl 
to imitate in this the conduct of Boniface the 
Eighth, who openly gioried in being an athe- 
ist. From propositions whieh he put forth on 
certain points of the controversy, we must 
conclude that the pontiff was in formal] o 
sition to the deceased Nicholas the Third, 
who was thus ranged among heretics. This 
circumstance, however, is not extraordinary ; 
for it is an admitted principle in the church, 
that popes have full authority to abolish the 
decrees of their predecessors, to condemn 
their memories, and even to inflict punish- 
ments on theif dead bodies, the privilege of 
infallibility being only for life. 

Marfilus of Padua then composed his cele- 
brated treatise known by the title of the De- 
fender of the Peace; and John of Ghent pub- 
lished an equally remarkable work upon the 
ecclesiastical power. John the Twenty-second 
dared not to hand over these two works to the 
tribunals of the inquisition, but contented 
himself with condemning the five following 
propositions: “ Jesus paid tribute to the em- 
peror, because temporal goods belong to 
Cæsar.—Christ, when dying, left no visible 
chief to govern his followers; and the lan- 
guage which is attributed to him, t Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock will I build my charch,’ 
is but a sacerdotal trick ; for it is proved that 
St. Peter, during his life, had less authont 
than St. Paul, and several other disciples o 
Jesus; thus he could not have been the vicar 
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Jst Christ.—The popes having been created 
by princes, the latter have the right to ap- 
point, depose and punish them.—All priests 

ve equa! authority, and equal jurisdiction. — 
Ministers of religion, even when assembled 
in council, cannot inflict any punishment on 
their colleagues. . . .” Thus the pontiff pur- 
aued with his anathemas the doctors of Ger- 
many, who sought to overthrow his rule, and 
at the same time he laboured to excite revolts 
against the authority of the emperor. 

His star was already paling; at Rome 
Sciarra Colonna had driven away the aristo- 
cracy, and established a council of fifty citi- 
zens, who governed the ‘city. In order, 
however, to maintain his new constitution, 
since he could not yet rely on the aid of the 
Eo he sent embassadors to Avignon, to 

seech the pope to return to Rome with his 
court, as the decretals and canons ordered 
him; informing him, if he persisted in pro- 
longing his sojourn in France, that the citizens 
would be compelled to choose another pope 
to govern the church. Before such an over- 
ture, which was nothing less than an order 
from Sciarra Colonna, the pone dissembled 
hia anger. He replied, that he had the great- 
est desire to go to Italy, but that he could not 
undertake the journey at once, the roads not 
being safe; but that he would start as soon as 
Rome should be freed from the Ghibelines; 
and that, in the meantime, he appointed king 
Robert senator, and James Sabelli and Ste- 

hen Colonna-consuls. He also gave to the 

epaties a proclamation, addressed to the 
citizens exhorting them to livé in peace, and 
to assemble their forces to attack the heretic 
Louis of Bavaria. 

Tins reply was far from satisfying the Ro- 
mans, who desired the return of the pope less 
for his own account than for the profit they 
derived from the residence of the sovereign 
court, which spread among them the gold 
wrested from other people. They then ad- 
dressed the emperor, and besoucht him to 
choose Rome as his capital, vaunting thé po- 
sition of that city, from whence he could, 
they said, pacify the peninsula and put an 
end to the troubles excited by the clergy. 
They were supported in their request by the 
Ghibelines of scany and Lombardy; these 
measures determined Louis to make a journey 
to Rome, not to instal himself there, but to be 
consecrated, and make another pope to replace 
the unworthy John the Twenty-second. 

He first went to Trent, where he assembled 
the principal chiefs of the Ghibelines, toconfer 
with them on the steps to be taken for the 

ification of Italy; he then convened the 
prelates, doctors, and nobles of his rty in 
an assembly: in their presence he declared 
the pope attainted, and convicted of heresy 
on sixteen articles, and caused him to be ex- 
communicated. Immediately after the termi- 
nation of this diet, he passed the mountains 
and went to Milan, where he received the 
iron crown from the hands of the bishop of 
Arezzo. His interference, however, instead 
of — the i appeared to aug- 
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ment them, from the effervescence which the 
two parties manifested. Both Guelphs and 
Ghibelines claimed the sovereignty of the 
cities, and maintained their pretensions by 
arms. The Romans also, who only desired to 
have their city declared the capital of the 
empire, seeing themselves deceived in -their 
hope, gradually detached themselves from 
the cause of Louis, and sent secretly a new 
embassy to the pope, to beseech him to come 
among them. John promised the deputies to 
yield to their wishes; and, togain time, lanched 
a new bull of excommunication and deposi- 
tion against the emperor ; he sent at the same 
time, by them, to the cardinal John des Ur- 
sini, his legate in Tuscany, instructions to go 
with them to render himself absolute master 
of the holy city; he also enjoined on him the 
sentence of anathema, interdict, and deposi- 
tion against Louis of Bavaria, and to excite 
the ultramontane lords against that prince, 
whilst he himself would infiuence the Ger- 
man electors to choose another king. 

John des Ursini obeyed, punctually, the 
orders of the holy father; he published the 
censures against the emperor, and presented 
himself before Rome with the prince of Morea, 
the brother of Robert of Naples, and a troop 
of Calabrian bandits, who entered the Leo- 
nine city by night and seized on the quarter 
and church of St. Peter. The legate had 
already taken possession of it, in the name of 
the pope, when the Ghibelines arrived ; they 
attacked the church with vigour, and, after a 
combat of three hours, drove away John des ` 
Ursini and the prince of Morea in disgrace. 
Tranquillity being restored, Louis of Bavaria 
entered Rome, and was received with great 
testimonials of joy, by a large majority of the 
citizens. As the Guelphs had abandoned the 
city, from fear of becoming the victims of the 
popular fury, the prince found no opposition, 
and was crowned in the church of St. Peter, 
by James Albertino, the nephew of the Cardi- 
nal de Prato. After the ceremony he caused 
three edicts to be read from the pulpit of the 
church, by which he pledged himseif to sup- 
port the Catholic faith, honour the clergy, and 
— the widow and orphan. On the very 

ay on which the emperor made so solemn a 
declaration of his peaceful intentions, the pope 
lanched g terrible bull against him, calling the 
people to arms, and promising plenary indul- 
gences to all who should take the cross against 
the heretic, Louis of Bavaria. 

The prince, at last, determined to punish 
the audacity of this implacable old man. He 
convened a grand assembly of the clergy, no- 
bility, and people in the ee square of the 
church of Ee. Peter; and, on the appointed 
day, an Augustine monk, named Nicholas, 
having mounted a platform, addressed the by- 
standers, exclaiming three times: “ who among 

‘ou wishes to defend the priest Jacques de Ca- 

ors, who calls himself John the Twenty- 

second?’ No reply being made, he displayed’ 

a long roll, which contained a list of the 

crimes charged against the pontiff, and which: 

terminated thus: “Being unable longer to. 
5 e 
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suffer the rule of this priest of Cahors, who 
has proclaimed himeelt sovereign pontiff, su- 


preme chief of kings and emperors, spiritual] crease, he lea 


and temporal ruler of the world, we accuse 
him of having — thousands of inno- 
cent persons to seize their spoils, and of hav- 
‘ing made a tariff, to insure impunity to all 
kinds of crime and debauchery. Finally, for 
tke causes cet forth in our present declaration, 
we order his goods to be seized, and his person 
delivered up to our officers, and we prohibit 
all Christians from communing with him, 
under penalty of being deprived of the fiefs 
which they hold of the pte 

None of the partizans of the pope dared to 
undertake his defence; but on the next day, a 
young noble, James Colonna, came to the 
place Saint Marcel, and, in the presence of 
some curious persons, made a protest in fa- 
vour of John, and affixed it to the door of the 
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church. But this bravado produced uo result 
when he saw the number of the people in- 
on his horse, and prudently 
fled to — r at ety — 
recompen or it, however, by t 
who gave him a bishopric, though Pad 
not attained the age to receive ecclesiastical 
honours. i 

Louis of Bavaria then E T a law, 
providing, “that the pope should make Rome 

is place of residence, and should not remove 
from it, without being authorised to do so by 
the people and clergy ; that even in his ab 
sence, the court and consistory should con- 
tinue to ait in the holy city, and that in case 
the pontiff transgressed these rules, he should 
be deprived of the sovereign dignity, and be 
regarded as dead.” After this, they pro- 
ceeded to the election of a pope, to — 
John the Twenty-second. 


NICHOLAS THE FIFTH, ANTI-POPE. 


[A. D. 


ainst the emperor—John the Twenty-second is condemned to death—Electton of 
iori his pontificat 


Conspiracy 
Peter de Cortiere—His history 
by urging a woman, from whom 
his lawful wife—The two 
Italy—The general of the 


had been separated for forty years, to claim her rights 
prs excommunicate each ot 
inor Brothers declares for the emperor—Singular agreement be- 
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e—John essays to render him ridiculous, 
as 
—The party of John rises again m 


tween the two popes—Abdication of Peter de Corbière. 


Wuust Louis of Bavaria was proceeding to 
the deposition of John, the latter was pur- 
suing his negotiations with the princes of Ger- 
many, to induce them to choose a new em- 
peror, and even organised a conspiracy in Italy 
to assassinate Louis. These efforts haying 
been discovered, Louis made a decree, which 
condemned the pontiff to death, and ordered 
the Romans to assemble at once in the square 
of St. Peter to proceed to the election of ano- 
ther chief of the church. Louis, clad in his 
imperial ornaments, and placed under a dais, 
presided over the assembly, having by his 


were such that he had been obliged to have 
his marriage annulled by an ecclesiastical 
sentence. He had then entered the order of 
Minor Brothers, where, as Maimbourg says, 
“Che lived in great reputation for holiness, ah 
the beautiful examples which he gave of 
monastic virtues.” , 
John the Twenty-second, furious at having 
so redoubtable a competitor as this holy man, 
endeavoured to disconcert him by exciting a 
ridiculous process against him. At his insti- 
tion, the old wife of Peter, who was still 
iving, presented herself before the bishop of 


side the venerable Peter Ma of the | Rieti, to claim her rights as his lawful spouse. 


order of the Minor Brothers. James 


bertini, | This prelate, who was one of the partizans of 


bishop of Venice, having three times demand- | John, and who had received a large sum to 


ed from the people if they would accept bro- 
ther Peter as pope, and unanimous acclama- 


lay this farce, declared that the marriage 
had: not been lawfully dissolved, and ordered 


tions having replied to his appeal, he read the | the new pope to take back his wife. 


decree which conferred the papacy on this 
venerable monk. Louie of Bavaria then 


As soon as the sentence was rendered, the 


ve |pope of Avignon addressed a copy of it to all 


him the name of Nicholas the Fifth, and him-|the princes of Christendom, representing his 


self clothed him with the cape, gave him the |competitor as a debauc 


, avaricious, and 


astoral ring, and seated him on his right hand. | proud monk. These different imputations were 
Fhe new pope then distributed largesses|so many calumnies; for the venerable Nicho- 


among the crowd and gave them his blessing. |las had really accepted the 
According to Ciaconius, Peter Rainallucci|establish the morality and 


to the illus- 


was born at Corbière, and Samgon 
ing speaks 


‘rious family of the Colonna. 
with 


admiration of the severity of his morals, | main 


papacy, ay tore 
umility of evan- 
church. A partizan of 
general of his order, he 
Jesus nothing of 


ware times in the 
e doctrine of the 
i that 


the charms of his eloquence, and the purity |his own, and that priests, after the example 
had been married jof their divine master, should live on alms. 


of his lical soul. 
in his youth to a woman, whose irregulari 


ities| These beautiful sentiments were not, how- 
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ever, agreeable toa corrupt clergy ; thus, from 
the very commencement of his reign, the vir- 
tuous Nicholas, discovering tha impossibility 
of ing out his doctrines of reform, wished 
to abandon that chair, dishonoured by so many 
abominable pontiffs ; but overcome 4 the en- 
treaties of the emperor, he —— to kee 
the tiara until peace was re-established ; an 
at the urgency of the prince, who showed him 
the e o forming a court at Rome to 
cause himself to be loved by the priests, he 
consented to appoint cardinals, and permitted 
them to have horses, hunting dogs, domestics 
clothed in brilliant liveries, and gentlemen 
and pages in their servite. 

Louis of Bavaria had at first furnished 
money from his own puree, for all the ex- 
penses of the apostolic court. When these 
resources were exhausted, the cardinals forced 
the venerable pontiff to sell the benefices, pri- 
— and ecclesiastical dignities. Every 
vacant bishopric was set up at auction at Rome, 
as it was at Avi 
petitors, who then combatted for the posses- 
sion of it. The two pontifical courts issued 
bulls of anathema, and pursued to extremity 
the partizanas of each, according to the chances 
of war. Thus, whilst John the Twenty-se- 
cond was torturing two monks, guilty of having 
pronounced the name of Nicholas in their 
prayers, the prefect of Rome was burning a 

uscan and a Lombard for maintaining that 
John was the only lawful pope. 

In the midst of these scenes of violence, 
the venerable Peter de Corbiére could only 
moum over the misfortunes of the church, 
and beseech the emperor to free him from the 
burthen which bore him down. He at last 

layed his part of pope so badly, that his cof- 
ers were entirely emptied ; and as the prince 
could no longer supply the exactions of the 
cardinals, they began to detach themselves 
from his cause. The agents of the pope of 
— profited by this disposition of men’s 
minds, to scatter goll about abundantly, and 
to subsidise the discontented. Bands of armed 
men soon traversed the, environs of Rome 
and entered the city, uttering menaces of 
death against the anti-pope and the emperọr. 
Louis and Nicholas, alarmed at this state of 
things, prudently left their palaces. But on 
their departure from Rome they were pursued 
by a multitude of fanatics exclaiming, “ Death 
to the heretics and the excommunicated ! 
Long life to the sovereign pontiff, John the 
Twenty-second ! 

That same night the cardinals opened the 

pates of the city to the bands of the cardinal 

egate, John des Ursini, who entered it amidst 
the acclamations of the clergy. They burned 
the next — the public place, the decrees 
of Louis of Bavaria, and of icholas the Fifth; 
they then proceeded to the massacre of the 
Ghibelines, and disinterred the bodies of Ger- 
mans, who were dragged through the streets. 
Jehn wrote from Avignon, approving of all 
that had been done, and returned solemn 
thanks ta God for having answered his prayers 
by exterminating his enemies. 


on, and adjudged to two com- | . 
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The joy of his triumph was, however, svon 
troubled by a check given him by Michae' 
de Cesene, general af the Minor Brothers, who 
had been cited before the sacred college, to 
justify his opinions on the poverty of Jesus 
hrist—opinions for which several of the 
brethren of his order had already been deli- 
vered up to the inquisitors, and burned alive. 
The courageous Michael, unalarmed by the 
fear of punishment, presented, himself before 
the pope, and defended his cause with that 
noble boldness which carries conviction with 
it. He retorted victoriously on the diffuse dis- 
sertations of the holy father—even convicted 
him of heresy—showed conclusively that Je- 
sus Christ, having never possessed any thing 
of his-own, prelates should have,neither lands 
nor domains, nor wealth—and finished his 
harangue by declaring that he appealed from 
all the decrees, and all the decisions of John, 
to a general council, which alone had the right 
to judge the membersof the clergy canonically. 
e old audacity of John was roused by so 
energetic an opposition; but not daring to rid 
himeelf of his adversary openly, he prohibited 
him from leaving Avignon before the decision 
of the sacred college was given ; and he wrote 
at once to the general chapter at Bologna, to 
depose Michael de Cesene from the general- 
ship. He was again foiled; the Minor Bro- 
thers confirmed their chief in his functions, 
and declared theniselves out of the jurisdic- 
tion of an heretical pope. The reply of the 
monks threw the pope into a frightful fit of 
anger. He blasphemed the name of God, 
hurled imprecations on his enemies, and or- 
dered his familiars to assassinate Michael de 
Cesene. The latter was fortunately warned 
in time ; he escaped from Avignon, and reach- 
ed the city of Pisa, where he found the anti- 
pope and the emperor. The holy father, un- 
able to avenge himself by murder, anathema- 
tised Michael—declared him a heretic, and 
ordered the Preaching Brothers to attack the 
Minor Brothers. 

John was so perfectly obeyed, and the quar- 
rels between these two orders became so 
violent, that all Europe was occupied with 
their disputes. The Minor Brothers main- 
tained that Christ had glorified poverty, since 
he had died upon the crogs in utter nudity ; 
and that his head, instead of being crowned 
with a diadem, was crowned with thorns. 
They proved that, during hie sojourn on earth, 
he had lived of alms, without — a 
stone on which to lay his head. The Preach- 
ing Brothers, or rather the pope, affirmed, on 
the other hand, that Jesus had died on the 
cross, wearing a magnificent vesture of pur- 
ple; that he had a crown of gold, glittering 
with carbunoles and brilliants; and that rich 
sandals were attached to his feet. They even 
distributed images through the cities, in which 
Jesus was represented ae crucified in a purple 
robe, ornamented with rich embroidery in 


The holy father at leat dared to publish, in 
the name of his penitentiary, Alvarus Pela- 
gus, a treatise, in which he thus set forth his 
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pretensions: “As Jesus Christ is recognised ‘renounce this dignity, and I will abdicate so- 
as the Pontiff, King and Lord of the universe, lemniy in your presence, in such place as 
so his vicar upon earth can have no equal; you shall please to designate.” Notwith- 
and since the whole world belongs to God, it standing this complete denial of the good old 
should equally appertain to the pope. Em- ' man, his partizans exacted from the pontiff 
perors, kings, and princes cannot then þe re- | that he should preserve his life in safety with 
cognised as lawful, unless they have received |a pension sufficient for his wants. John pro- 
their states as fiefs from the chief of the | mised all that was asked of him, swore on 
church, who possesses this immense power, | the host to execute his engagements faith- 
not by the right of the sword, but by-divine | fully, and even sent a letter of congratulation 
right; for Jesus gave to St. Peter the keys, | beseeching him to come and receive the re- 
not the key of the kingdom of heaven only, | compense of his humility. 
that is one for spiritual and another for tem-| Peter de Corbière embarked at Pisa ina ` 
oral things. The faithful should only obey | Provencal galley belonging to the holy fa- 
and the pope, and when kings refuse | ther; but scarcely wab he in the power of the 
obedience to the Holy See they place them- | agents of the pontiff than he was submitted 
selves without the bosom of the church; they | to the most unworthy treatment ; he wafvom- 
condemn themeelves with their own mouthsas | pelled to confess in public imaginary crimes, 
heretics, and should consequently be handed br the purpose of degrading him in the eyes 
over to the inquisitors, to be burned for the | of fanatics. He was then constrained to euter 
edification of the faithful.” Avignon in a secular dress, and a few days 
At the yery time that the holy father was afterwards was mounted on a scafiold to 
spreading abroad these alarming theories, the | make his abjuration; the pope then put a 
venerable Nicholas the Fifth was carrying cord around his neck, led him around the 
into execution his plan of abdication, whic square, and forcing him to prostrate himself 
he had formed long since; and he wrote to! with his forehead in the dust, placed his foot 
John the Twenty-second, “I heard brought| upon his head, and thundered forth a Te 
against you and your court accusations of | Deum as a mark of his victory. This bu- 
heresy, exactions, simony, debaucheries, and | miliating ceremony being finiehed, Peter de 
murders, which rendered you, in my eyes, | Corbiére was cast into a dungeon, where he 
the most execrable of pontiffs; I then thought | lived for three years and a half. ; 
it my duty not to refuse the tiara, in order to} One morning the jailer who carried to him 
deliver the church from a pope who was |his daily ration of bread and water, was much 
drawing the faithful into the abyss. I have | surprised at finding the door of his prison 
since learned, from my own experience, how | open, and a dead body upon the threshold. 
difficult it is to live a holy life in the chair | It was that of the unfortunate Peter, who had 
of the apostle, and I avow that no one is more | been strangled during the night. Thus perished 
v-orthy of the papacy than yourself. I thus‘ another victim of John the Twenty-second. 


A 





JOHN -THE TWENTY-SECOND, SOLE POPE. 
[A. D. 1331] 


The pope rejects the conditions of peace offered by the emperor—Ruse of the pontiff to gam pos 
session of the city of Bologna—Doctrines of the pope concerning beatific vistons—He ts 
declared a heretic—The king of France threatens to burn him alive for heresy— His death— 
His character—Tariff of the Roman chancellors for the absolution of all crimes. 


As soon as John was disembarrassed of his in the name of Louis of Bavaria, to recognise 
competitor, he pursued with activity the no- him as the lawful pope and to subscribe to 
mination of a new emperor in Germany. The | the deposition of Peter de Corbière. 
electors had already assembled, some gained! John received the embassadors badly, and 
by rich presents, others seduced by promises, | dismissed them without giving them any re- 
and it was feared lest they should decide to | ply; some days afterwards, however, he ad- 
choose an emperor favourable to the Holy See, | dressed the following letter. to the king of 
when Louis of Bavaria, advised of the mea-| Bohemia. “It is neither useful nor honour- 
sures of the pope, hastened to return to Ger-' able to the church to have a heretical em- 
many to overthrow his plans. eror who gives an asylum to Marsilus of 

During his absence from Pisa, Otho, duke ua, John of Ghent, Michael de Cesene, 
of Austria, John of Luxemburg, the king of | William Occam, and the brother Bonne- 
Bohemia, and the archbishop of Treves, de-| Grace de Bergame, all heretics, schismatics, 
siring to put an end to the division between | and excommunicated like himself. He offers 
the church and the throne, had sent embassea- | to de the anti-pope; but is he ignoran! 
dors to the court of Avignon to make propo- | that Peter de Corbière has deposed himself, 
tals of peace to the holy father, even engaging, | and is expiating his crime in our dungeons : 








And you who solicit onr clemency for him, 
do you not fear to draw upon yourselves our 
wrath for this cowardly complaisance ? Cease 
then to supplicate us in the name of the 
heretic Louis of Bavaria, or dread lest the 
thunders.of the church strike you on your 
throne.” : 

John of Luxemburg treated the threatsof the 
pontiff with contempt, and seeing that force 
alone could abate his audacity, went, as the 
vicar of the emperor, into Italy, at the head 
of an army, seized, in his name, several im- 

rtant cities, and established himself in 
,Lombardy. This invasion exasperated the 
pope; he lanched one of his most terrible 
_anathemas against the king of Bohemia, and 

published that he himself was preparing to 
invade Italy. He preached, in fact, a cru- 
sade, which brought in large sums to him 
and declared that he would make choice of 
the city of Bologna as his residence, that he 
might the better direct the operations of the 
campaign. 
_ But it was soon discovered that his only 
intention was to fill his treasury with the 
money of the simple, and to render himself 
master of a city, which, from its central posi- 
hon, was the most important in Italy. In 
fact, the cardinal, Bertrand Poiet, presented 
himself at Bologna, to confer with the magis- 
trates for the concession of the necessary 
land for the construction of a fortified palace 
for the pope, and several castellated chateaux 
for the cardinals and their followers; and, 
after having obtained their authority, he built 
aronnd the city, fortresses which entirely 
commanded it. The stupid magistrates of 
Bologna, who had not perceived the snare set 
for their vanity, sent an embassy to the pope 
to entreat him to hasten his arrival. John re- 
ceived the deputies with great marks of affec- 
tion, loaded them with presents, and promised 
to go to Bologna as soon as his palace was 
ready. Fortunately, in the interval, the Bo- 
lognese, more clear-sighted than their magis- 
tratee, understood the perfidious intentions of 
the holy father, who was only building the 
fortifications to render himself the absolute 
master of the city. A revolt broke out; the 
legate, Bertrand de Poiet, was assailed in his 
palace, as well as other Gascon prelates who 
were attached to the pope. Several Guelphs 
were massacred, and the legate only escaped 
by being disguised. 

This expedition having failed, John, unable 
to struggle with arms, threw himself into the 
religious contesta, and set the Christian world 
In commotion by his heterodox doctrines on 
the beatific vision; that is, the manner in 
which the blessed contemplate the face of 
God in the kingdom of Heaven. He main- 
tained that the saints, before the coming of 
the Messiah, had been received into Abra- 

’s bosom ; that since the passion of Christ 
they had been placed under the altar of God, 
that is, under the protection of the humanity 
of Jesus Christ ; and that after the judgment, 
they mounted u the altar, that is, above 
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consequently, be gods ;.or, m other words, that , 
they would cantain the divinity, and see Gud 
face to face, according to the expression of 
Saint Paul, and with a perfect equality. 

All the doctors in theology exejaimed 
against a proposition so bold, and accused 


.| the pope of heresy. Philip of Valois, him- 


self, alarmed at the scandal, and the conse- 
uences which might result from it, imme- 
iately convened an assembly of doctors, 
bishops, and abbots, at his castle of Vincennes, 
and proposed these two questions to them :— 
“t Do the souls of the saints now behold the face 
of God?” “Will this vision cease on the da 
of judgment to be replaced by another?’ A 
replied to the first of these propositions in 
the affirmative, and added, that with regard 
to the beatific vision, it would not cease with 
the final judgment, but would exist through 
all eternity. 
On this decision of the prelates, the king 
wrote to John the Twenty-second, that he 
must immediately retract his errors if he did 
not wish, notwithstanding his infallibility, to 
incur the penalty of heretics and be burned ~~ 
before his palace in Avignon. This threat ~~ 
compelled him to make the following decla- 
ration :—“ We confess and believe that souls 
separated from the body, and purified, inhabit 
Paradise with the sigele and clearly content- 
pee God in his divine essence face to face. 
f we have preached or written any contrary è 
proposition, — revoke it.” 
he terror which the threats of Philip pro- 
duced, brought on a grievous attack. From 
that moment he appeared no more in public. 
and .when he perceived bis end approach 
ing, he called around him his cardiuals to re0 
commend his nephews to them. He dieth of$ 
the 4th of December, 1334, at the age cha 
ninety. X 
He had, during his reign, 
and Italy with wars and isastere. He had 
caused more than ten thousand heretics to be 
burned by his inquisitors, and extorted at least 
fifty millions of florins of gold from the people 
of Europe. “After his death,” says John 
Villani, “they found in his treasury eighteen 
millions of florins in coined money, besides 
his vessels, crosses, mitres, aud precious 
stones, which were valued at seven millions 
of florins. I can render certain testimony to 
this,” adds the historian, “ because my bro- 
ther,a man worthy of belief, who was one 
ef the purveyors of the pontifical court, was 
at Avignon when the treasurers made their 
report to.the cardinals, This immense wealth 
and the still greater which the holy father had 
expended, were the proceeds of his industry, 
indulgences, benefices, 
dispensations, reserves, expectatives, and an- 
nates. But what contributed the most to in- 
crease his treasures, was the tax from the 
apostolical chancellors, for the absolution of 
crimes.” 
We translate some af the articles of this 
infamous code, which alone should be suffi- 
cient to cause popes and their’satellites to be 


the humanity of Jesus Christ ; that they would, | held in detestation, if ae list of their crimes 
i eag a —— 
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had aot already taught us that they were the | mother, or a father, they shall pay seventeer, 


mos! implacable enemies of humanity. 


“Tf an ecclesiastic commits the sin of the 
flesh, whether with nuns, his cousins, niece 
oddaughters, or any other woman, he shal 
absolved for the sum of sixty-seven francs, 
twelve sons. 

“u Tf, in addition to the sin of fornication, he 
asks for absolution from the sin against nature 
or bestiality, he shall pay two hundred an 
nineteen francs, twelve sous. If, however, he 
has not cominitted this sin but with young 
men or beasts, and not with women, the fine 
shall be reduced to one hundred and thirty- 
one francs, fifteen sous. 

‘A priest who shall deflower a virgin shall 
pay two francs, eight sous. 

& A nun who shall have abandoned herself 
to several men, simultaneously or in succes- 
sion, in her monastery, and without it, and 
who shall wish to obtain the dignity of abbess, 
shall pay one hundred and thirty-one francs, 
fifteen sous. 

‘< Priests who shall wieh to obtain authority 
to live in concubinage with their relatives, 
shall pay seventy-six francs, one sou. 

‘For every sin of luxury committed by a 
layman, the absolution shall cost twenty-seven 
livres, one sou. For incest, four livres shall 
be added. 

“An adulterous woman who desires abso- 
lution to place her Beyond the reach of all pur- 
suit, and to have a free dispensation to continue 
her guilty relations, shall pay to the po 
eighty-seven francs, three sous. In a like 
(ase, a husband shal] be submitted to the 
ame tax. If they have committed incest 

‘ith*their children, they shal) add six francs. 

t: Absolution and assurance against all pur- 
uit, for the crimes of rapine, robbery, and in- 
cendiarism, shall cost the guilty one hundred 
and thirty-one franes, seven sous. 

“ Absolution for the simple murder of a 
layman is taxed at fifteen francs, four sous, 
eight deniers. If the assassin has slain seve- 
ral persons on the same day, he shall pay no 
more. | 

‘(A husband who shall have rudely struck 
his wife, shall pay into the chancellery three 
francs, four sous; if he kils her, he shall pay 
seventeen francs, fifteen sous; if he has com- 
mitted this crime to marry another woman, he 
shall pay besides, thirty-two francs, nine sous. 
They who shall have assisted the husband in 
the murder, shall be absolved on the payment 
of two francs a head. 

‘(He who shall have murdered his child, 
shall pay seventeen franos, fifteen sons. If 
the father and mother shall have slain their 
child by mutual consent, they shall pay twenty- 
seven francs, one sou, for absolution. 

‘¢ The woman who shall destroy her child in 
aer womb, and the father who shall aid in the 
crime, shall each pay seventeen francs, fifteen 
sous. He who e the abortion of a 
child, of which he is not the father, shall pay” 
a frane less. ° 


francs, fifteen sous ! !! 
‘He who shall slay a bishop or superior 
pre shall pay one hundred and thirty-one 
rancs, fourteen sous. 
“ If a murderer has slain several priests, in 


-different encounters, he shall pay one hun- 


dred and thirty-seven francs, six sous for the 
first assassination, and half of that for the rest. 

© A bishop or an abbot who shali have com- 
mitted murder by an ambuscade, or through 
accident, or from necessity, shall pay one 
hundred and seventy-nine francs, fourteen 
sous, for absolution. 

«He who would buy absolution in advance 
for every accidental murder which he may in 
future commit, shall pay one hundred and 
sixty-eight francs, fifteen sous. 

“A converted heretic shall pay two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine francs for his absolution. 
The son of a burned heretic, or one put to 
death by any other torture, shall not be reim- 
stated until he has paid into the chancellery two 
hundred and eighteen franca, seventeen sous. 

“ An ecclesiastic who cannot pay his debts, 
and who wishes to avoid the pursuits of his 
creditors, shall give to the pope seventeen 
francs, nine sous, and his debts shall be re- 
mitted. 

‘ Permission to open a store to sell different 
kinds of commodities beneath the portico of a 
church, will be granted on the payment of 
forty-five francs, nineteen sous. 

«For smuggling, and defrauding a prince of 
his dues, they shall pay eighty-seven franca. 

“If a city demands permission for its n- 
habitants, priests, monks, and nuns, to eat 
food made of milk and meat, at forbidden sea- 
sons, it shall pay seven hundred and thirty- 
one francs, ten sous. 

‘If a monastery asks permiesion to change 
its rules, and to live in greater abstinence 
than before, it shall pay one hundred and 
forty-six francs, five sous. 

c A virtuous monk, who desires to pess his 
life in a hermitage, shall pay into the trea- 
sury of the Holy See forty-five francs, nine- 
teen sous. 

“ An apostate vagabond, who wishes to re 
enter the pale of the church, shall pay a like 
sum to be absolved. 

« Monks and priests who desire to travel in 
secular garments shall be subjected toa liketax. 

“The bastard of a curate who desires to do 
parochial duty in the cure of his father, shall 

y twenty-seven francs, one sou. 

& A bastard who desires to receive sacred or- 
ders, and to possess benefices, shall pay fifteen 
francs, nineteen sous. l 

‘A foundling who shall desire to enter mto 
sacred orders, shal] pay into the treasury of 
the pope twenty-seven francs, one sou. — 

u Lane or deformed laymen, who shall wish 
to receive sacred orders, or to hold benefices, 
shall pay to the apostolic chancellary fifty- 
eight francs two sous. 

“One blind in the right eye shali Pre like 
sum ; if ho has lost his left, he shall give the 


“ For the murder of a brother, a sister, a | pope one hundred and six francs, seven sous; 
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these who sqgiint shall pay forty-five francs, 
—— shall gjvo th fo 

u give the , Íor permis- 
sion to enter into sacred ardere ihres hundred 
franca, fifteen sous. 

“If a man wishes to a 
benefices by simony, he shall apply to 
treasurers of the pope, who will sell hia 
right for a moderate price. 

t He who shall desire to break his oath, and 
be guaranteed from all pursuit, and all infamy, 

pay to the pope one hundred and thirty- 
one cs, fifteen sous. He shall pay three 
francs a head besides, for those who shall 
haye become his guarantees.” 


uire one or more 
the 
this 


We will make no comments on this tax of 
the apostolic chancellery, a masterpiece of 
infamy, sprung from the brain of a pope, 
and containing 
of an institution which weighed down people 
and kings for more than fourteen centuries. 
The pious Conrad, abbot of Usperg, thus 

s of the book of the taxes of the Roman 
cellery :— 





BENEDICT THE TWELFTH, 


in a few pages all the secrets | 


«O Vatican, rejoice now, all treasaries are 
open to thee,—thou canst draw in with full 
hands! Rejoice in the crimes of the children 
of men, since thy wealth depends on their 
abandonment and iniquity. Urge on to de- 
bauchery, excite to rape, incest, even parri- 
cide; for the greater the crime, the more gold 
will it bring thee. Rejoice thou! Shout 
forth songs of gladness! Now the human race 
is subjected to thy laws! Now thou reignest 
through depravity of morals and the inunda- 
tion of ignoble thoughts. The children of 
men can now commit with impunity every 
crime, since they know that thou wilt absolve 
them for a little gold. Provided he brings 
thee gold, let him be soiled with blood and 
lust; thou wilt open the kingdom of heaven 
to debauchees, sodomites, assassins, parri- 
cides. What do I say? Thon wilt sell God 
himself for gold.” 

In fact, the tax exacted by John thé Twen- 
ty-second, became for the popes, his succes 
sors, one of the most vast and fruitful financial 
operations that the avarice and infernal ge- 
nius of the pontiffs ever invented 
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THE TWO HUNDRED AND 


SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 


1335:] 


Election of the cardinal Jacques Fournier—His history before his pontificate—Portrait of him— 


He revokes the comm 


and reversions—Secret as to the beatific viston—He refuses to go 


to Ttaly—His debaucheries at Avignon—His negotiations with the emperor—Proceedings 
against Frederick of Sictly—The Greek embassadors at the court of the holy father—Bologna 
passes under the sway of the popes—Death of Benedict. 


Some days after the death of the infamous 
John the Twenty-second, the count de Noail- 
les and the seneschal of Robert, king of 
Naples and count of Provence, arrested the 
twenty-four cardinals whom they found in the 
city, and shut them up in conclave in the 
pontifical palace of Avignon, after having in- 
formed them that they need not count upon 
being set at liberty until they had chosen a 

atıf. The sacred college had been fora 

ng time divided into two parties; the most 
powerful and numerous was unquestionably 
that of the French cardinals. They then 
agreed to choose = pope of their nation, and 
offered the tiara to Cominges, i} of Porto, 
provided he would continue to dwell at Avig- 


non, and would not transfer the pontifical | 


ren.” He took the name of Benedict the 
Twelfth. 

Jacques Fournier, or Dufour, was, according 
to some authors, the son of a pastry cook 
named William, of the city of Saverdun, in 
the countship of Foix ; according to others— 
and their version is supported by more au- 
thentic witnesses than those of the first—he 
owed his birth to an incest of John the, Twen- 
ty-second with his sister, and the pastry cook 
William was his adoptive father. The his- 
tory of his early years seems to corroborate 
this opinion. The abbot of Boulbona took 
him, when very young, from ‘the pastry cook 
William, without any apparent motive, to rear 
him in his abbey; he was then sent to Paris 
with a considerable allowance to study theo- 


court to Rome. He having refused to make i logy and law. Having finished his studies, 


this pledge, they united on the humblest of 


the rich abbey of Fontfroide was given to 


the members of the sacred college, the cardi- | him; and some time afterwards John the 


nal Jacyues Fournier, of the order of the 


Twenty-second made him bishop of Pamiers 


Citeaux, surnamed the White, from the colour; and a cardinal. He was endowed with an 


of his frock. As soon as he 


motion, the poor monk, rendering himself 


knew of his pro- | excellent judgment; but his studies in the- 


ol and the canon law had so absorbed 


fall justice, said to the cardinals: “You | his faculties, that he was unfit for temporal 
have chosen an ass to govern you, my breth- | affairs. 
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Though the son of John the Twenty-seeond, 
the new pontiff had no exterior resemblance 
.to his father. John was small, with a pale 
face, and a feeble voice. Benedict, on the 
contrary, was large, and high coloured, with 
a loud toned voice. John was avaricious— 
Benedict very liberal. He was submitted to 
the usual tests, and solemnly crowned in the 
church of the Preaching Brothers at Avignon, 
on the 8th of January, 1335. 

In a consistory which was held soon after, 
the holy father ordered the stranger prelates 
and curates, to leave at once the pontifical 
court and return to their dioceses, under pen- 
alty of ecclesiastical censures. He also wrote 
to the bishops of the kingdom of Castile, to 
urge them to reform the conduct of their 
priests. “ We have been advised,’’ he said, to 
them in his bull, “that the ecclesiastics uf your 
provinces live publicly with concubines, com- 
mit adulteries, incesta, robberies, and mur- 
ders, pillage the farmers and burn their houses, 
in hopes of being acquitted by the payment 
of a few pence to our treasurer. As these 
disorders bring our religion into contempt in 
the eyes of the Mohammedans of the neigh- 
bouring cities, and prevent them from being 
baptized, we exhort you to put an end to 
them, informing you that we are not disposed 
to pardon crimes for money, as it pleased our 

ecessor to do.” 

Benedict published a second bull, condem- 
natory of the doctrine of John on the beatific 
vision, and framed his opinion of the state of 
the soul in heaven, in these terms :—“ The 
souls of saints who left the world before the 
passion of Christ; those of the apostles, mar- 
tyrs, and other faithful who died without 
having been baptized; those of baptized in- 
fants who have died before the age of reason, 
have all been received into paradise as soon 
as they were separated from their bodies.— 
From that moment they have lived with the 
angels, and have seen the Divinity with an 
intuitive vision, and face to face, without the 
aid of any creature interposed between them 
and God. By this vision they enjoy the divine 
essence which gives to them repose and eter- 
nal life, that is, which renders them entirely 
and uninterruptedly happy throughout eternity. 
On the other hand, sanis which die in a state 
of mortal sin descend to hell, to be there tar- 
mented eternally by bad angels, without the 
hope of seeing an end of their pains, even at 
the last judgment. We shall, then, regard as 
heretics, and treat as such, those who in future 
shall have the temerity knowingly to advance 
any propusiane contrary to this bull.” Thus 
the doctrine imposed on the faithful by one 
infallible „ was condemned by another 
equally infallible. 

Benedict did not stop at this first step in his 
reforms; he revoked the commendams, or 
friar’s benefices, which his predecessors had 
sold to the ecclesiastics, as well as the briefs 
of reversions and annates. This last impost, 
invented by John the Twenty-second, consist- 
ed in levying on the bishoprics or abbeys 
which were given to new titularies, one year’s 
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revenue for the benefit of the Holy See. Fi 
nally, he employed every method in his power 
to drive simony from court ; 
and if he did-not entirely succeed, he should 
be at least praised for his good intentions. 

Some historians, however, maintain that 
this great disinteresteduess had its source in 
interested policy, and that Benedict had only 
in view the restoration of some regard for his 
trade of pope, which had been so much weak- 
ened by his predecessors. It is true, that the 
wealth amassed by John the Twenty-second 
afforded him the means of abandoning traffic 
in indulgences and absolutions; and if he had 
been really virtuous, we would not have to 
relate a fact which attests the corruption of 
his morals. 

Hieronimo Squarciafico affirms, that Bene- 
dict did afl in his power to seduce the sister 
of the poet Petrarch, named Selvaggia, and 
was remarkably beautiful, and that this young 
a informed her brother of it. He adds, that 

etrarch having gone to the pontifical palace 
to complain energetically to the holy father, 
the dissolute old man proposed to pay him a 
considerable sum for the virginity of Selvag- 

ia, and to give him, besides, a cardinal’s hat. 
he indignant poet rejected the infamous pro- 
posal with a virtuous energy. Benedict then, 
in revenge for his refusal, denounced him to 
the inquisitors as a heretic. Petrarch escaped 
from Avignon, but was compelled to leave his 
roung sister in the care of his brother Gerard. 
his wretch could not resist his thirst for gold, 
and in the night, this poor young girl, who was 
scarcely sixteen years old, was carried off from 
his house, borne ta the pontifical palace, and 
abandoned to the monstrous caresses of a oor- 
mp old man. , 
me time afterwards, Benedict received, 
in a solemn audience, some Roman deputies 
who came to entreat him, in the name of their 
fellow citizens, to re-establish the residence 
of the popes in the holy city, explaining to 
him in full consistory, that the pontiffs and 
cardinals were better located among a people 
accustomed to their morals, and who were not 
scandalised at seeing virgins and youths serv- 
ing their pleasure. These reasons convinced 
the rains) by their jastness, and the cardinals, 
after consultation with the pope, replied to the 
embassadors, that his holiness consented to 
return to Rome, and would at last fix the 
period of his departure from France. 

Several important motives compelled the 
holy father to defer his entrance into Italy. 
At first he feared lest he should fall into the 
power of Petrarch, who had thrown himsel 
into the party of the Ghibelines. Then he 
wished to be assured of the possession of 
Bologna, to make it a point of support against 
his enemies. But the nuncios wham he sent t0 
the Bolognese to treat of peace found them 6 


éxasperated against the court of Avignon, that 
they had to quit the city at once, to avoid p, 


taken by the Ghibelines. Benedict ju 
that, under such unfavourable circumstances, 
it was imprudent to dreain of re-estab 

the Holy See at Rome, and he resolved to fix 
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iffs at} his 


definitively the sojourn of the 

Avignon. He consequently laid founda- 

tions of a magnificent palace, surrounded by 

castellated walls and towers, which were to 

lace the pope out of the reach of every 
r 


He soon, however, discovered that these 
walle, hign as they were, could not, in case 
of war, protect him inst the kings of 
France, and he bent all his cares to preserve 

graces of Philip. This prince, on 
his side, knowing the weakness of Benedict’s 
character, did not hesitate to demand new 
privileges which the pope dared not refuse 
to grant. He claimed for his eldest son, the 
tof vicar of the empire in Italy, and for 
self the right of levying tithes in his king- 
dom for ten years, and of dividing with the 
pope the treasures of the church, under the 
pretext of paying the expenses of an expedi- 
tion which he was preparing against the in- 
fidels. These exaggerated demands alarmed 
the pontifical court ; and as they dared not re- 
sist the prince openly, they excited secret 
enemies against him, and sent emissaries mto 
England, to induce Edward the Third to in- 
vade the kingdom of Philip, with the promise 
that the pope would ratify his usurpation. 
Edward embraced the plan with ardour; he 
took the title of king of England and France, 
roused Flanders, and went to lay siege to 
Toumay, in person. It was in this war that 
the French first employed fire arms, as is au- 
thentically proved in a memoir of Bartholo- 
mew de Prach, war minister, dated 1338. 


The holy father, not content with having jand Bavaria, had formed a lea 


drawn a terrible war on France, wished, in 
case of a reverse, to assure himself of protec- 
tion against the French monarch, and endea- 
voured to reconcile himself with Lonis of Ba- 
varia. He dared not, however, ostensibly, 
take the initiative in this mepi and he sent 
some prelates of his party to induce the prince 
to send to him a solemn embassy to open ne- 
gotiations between the Holy See and the 
empire. 

Lovis of Bavaria recefved these overtures 
for peace very favourably, and sent several 
deputies to Avignon, to pas in the hand of 
the pope a deed by which the prince declared 
that he revoked the decrees which had been 
made against John the Twenty-second, and 
annihilated the edicts published at Rome 
against the privileges of the church. He pro- 
mised, moreover, to make all equitable con- 
cessions that could be asked of him, in order 
to arrive at a durable peace. As the French 
cardinals were present at the audience of re- 
ception, Benedict dared not give a definite 
answer to the envoys of the emperor. He 
only told them that he and his cardinals 
would see with great joy, Germany, that no- 
ble branch, reunited to the church to augment 
its strength. He eulogised Louis of Bavaria, 
and added, that the disorders in Italy, and the 


| 
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loss of Armenia and the Holy Land, were to! r } 
| sult it was hoped it would : it only contributed 


be attributed to the vacancy in the empire, 





ie 
harangne by promising to t in a few 
days the absolution of the anathemas as pro- 
nounced by the dead pope. As soon as Philip 
and Robert of Naples were informed of the 
determination of the pontiff, they hastened to 
send deputies to Avignon, who bribed the 
most influential members of ehe Sacred Col- 
lege ; they then demanded-a public audience 
of the pope, and, in the presence of the car- 
dinals, reproached him for the preference he 
had given a heretic over their masters, and 
threatened to denounce him to the inquisition 
as a favourer of heresy. 

- Benedict, surprised at so direct an attac 
tured towards his cardinals: “‘ Eh, what,’ 
he said to them, “do the kings of France and 
Naples pretend to put an end to the empire of 
the West ?"—“No, most holy father,’ they 
replied, “they only blame the choice you have 
made of Louis of Bavaria, who is the prince— 
who, of all others, has done the most injury to 
the church.” “You lie,” replied Benedict; 
‘it is you who have fulminated unjust ana- 
themas against that king; and his submission 
is 80 great, that he would have come here as 
Henry the Fourth did, in his shirt, and with 
scales in his hands, to implore the mercy of 
our predecessor, if he had been permitted.” 

This energetic reply imposed on the car- 
dinals sold to Philip and Robert; they no lon 
ger dared to oppose the opinion of the pope, 
and feigned to enter into his views, content- 
ing themselves with pointing out to him, that 
the kings of Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
France, and Naples, and the dukes of Austria 
e against 
Louis, and were pledged to establish another 
king of the Romans. Benedict, who had not 
in reality any strength of will, yielded, little 
by little, to their reasoning, asked for a delay 
to deliberate on what he should do, and dis- 
missed the deputies of Louis, without abeolv- 
ing their master. The latter seeing the ill 
success of his embassy, learned that he must 
no longer count upon an accommodation with 
the court of Avignon, and resolved to cast off 
for ever the insupportable yoke of the church. 
In order, however, not to submit himself to 
the lightest reproach, he convened in the city 
of Spires an assembly of prelates, who de- 
cided to send, in the name of the German 
clergy, a deputation to the holy father to de- 
—— the abelida of their sovereign ; and 
to inform him, that if their payer was not re 
garded, they wonld assemble anew, and an 
range measures definitely to render the em- 
pire independent of the popes. 

Renedict received the delegates with great 
honours, and said to them in private, ‘I would 
take off the censures pronounced against your 
prince, but I cannot do it without the consent 
of the king of France, Philip of Valois, who, 
if I were to disobey him, would treat me with 
more indignity than Philip the Handsome 
treated Boniface.” This last effort of the em- 
peror at the pontifical, did not lead to the re- 


and not to that prince whom he regarded as | to strengthen his authority; for the German 


the noblest knight in Christendom. He finished 
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bishops and princes, indignant atthe ‘ess 
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of the immediately convened a primary 
Glactoral dist at Rana.” All the elecors, 62 


cept the king of Bohemia, were present ; 
deslared that thoy alone liad ibe nghi te i 
fer thə imperial dignity, and that the chief 
whom they chose had no need of the a 
val of the porer in order to be clothed with the 
imperial dignity. Louis of Bavaria, seeing 
the disposition of their minds, was not content 
with this first success. He convened a new 
diet at Frankfort, and caused them to decree 
the famous pragmatic sanction, which de- 
clared the emperor responsible to God alone, 
and condemned the ceneures of the church 
inst him as crimes of lése-majesty. The 
doctor Albert, of Strasburg, was commissioned 
by the electors to inform the court of Avignon 
the decision of the princes of the empire. 
As soon as Benedict was informed of these 
— he protested against their tenor, 
ched terrible bulls against Louis of Bavari 
and sent a circular to the different kings o 
Europe, to engage them to take up arms 
— his enemy. Following the, example 
his predecessor, he declared the throne 
vacant, and named himeelf protectot of the 
empire; Luquin Visconti was appointed his 
vicar in Italy; Guelphs were appointed by 
him governors of the citiesof Verona, Parma 
and Vicenza; the lords of Gonzaga received 
the two cities of Mantua and Reggio, as an 
age; and the marquis of Ferrara, the 
territory of Modend, paying therefor an an- 
nual rent of five thousand florins of gold, and 
engaging to maintain. at his expense, two 
hundred knights, and three hundred well- 
armed foot soldiers, ready to combat for the 
church on the first requisition by the pope. 
Still further to assure himself of a powerful 
suxiliary in lower Italy, he resolved to take 
away the kingdom of Sicily from Peter the 
Second to bestow it on Robert, king of Naples; 
and, for this purpose, he sent orders to G 
the titular triarch of Constantinople, a 
to Natier, bishop of Vaison, his two nuncios at 
Naples, to go to Palermo and excommunicate 
Peter of Arragon, his children, and other heirs ; 
to declare them deprived of the possession of 
Sicily, and to pronounce the junction of that 
island to the estates of King Robert, by virtue 
of the sovereign authority of the Holy See. 
In spite, however, of the anathemas of the 
Pope, Peter maintained himself on his throne, 
and st 


raggled co ously with King Robert 
who could only seize the small islands of 
Zerbi and Lipari. 


The cardinals at the same period induced 
Benedict to make some efforts to assure to 
the Holy See the possession of Rome. The 
greater part of the senate was bribed, and 
two lords who were sold to the clergy, Stephen 
Calohna and the count of Languillara, were 
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appointed consuls for five yesrs. The hol 
fi ther was then ied with the affairs o 
the Bolognese, who been excommuni- 
cated, deprived of their academy, and all 
the privileges which had been granted them 
— —— ntiffs. The powerless wrath 

Benedict, at po no other result 
than to excite the raillery of the excommuni- 
cated against him; but when they found the 
pontifical court was gaining some preponder- 
ance in Italy, they followed the example of 
the other cities, and asked to be received into 
favour, which was granted them, on the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute of eight thousand 
florins in gold. 

Benedict had not time to profit by the re- 
action in favour of the popes, which was 
taking place. In consequence of excesses at 
the table, and nocturnal debaucheries, he suf- 
fered from violent fits of the gout; his limbs 
were covered with hideous sores, and he died 
on the 23d of April, 1342, after a reign of 
seven years, four months, and eix days. He 
was buried in the cathedral at Avignon ; the 
hofy father, who exhibited so much disinte- 
restedness in the early part of his reign, be- 
came afterwards as greedy and avaricious as 
his predecessors, and they found after his 
death, in the treasury of the church, immense 
sums, which were of great assistance to the 
cardinals in the subjugation of Italy. After 
his death, Benedict was declared a saint, by 
a miracle, and his name was placed in the 
Gallican Martyrology. 

There flourished a singular sect during his 

tificate, who were called the Quietists of 

ount Athos. These fanatics pretended to 
have pushed the perfection of prayer so far, as 
to see God with their corporal eyes, when they 
had attained the supreme quietude. e 
prayed as follows: the newly initiated m 
shut himself up in his cell, seated himself ma 
corner, then having rolled up his frock under 
his armpits, he rested his chin on his breast, 
turned bis eyes with all his thoughts towards 
the middle of his belly, held: his breath, even 
through the nose, and sought in his entrails, 
the power of his soul. At first, says the Ab- 
bot Simon de Xerocerque, the inventor of this 
singular mode of prayer, in his instructions to 
his disciples, you will see but thick darkness; 
but then by — your prayer twenty-one 
times, you will experience a surprising joy; 
ihe eari will bare found: iho plece cf the 
heart, it will perceive the atmosphere of the 
soul, and will contemplate itself shining with 
light, and filled with discernment.—Accordi 
to these sectaries, the navel was the seat o 
the soul, which caused them to be called Om- 
phalopysques.—Quietiam is one of the most 
curious and singular aberrations to which the 
idleness of the cloister has given birth. 
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CLEMENT THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD 
POPE. 


[A. D. 


1342.] 


History of the cardinal —— exaltation to the Holy See—Embassy of the Romans to 
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college asse 
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Tur Holy See remained vacant only eleven j his person some minion or several girls of a 


days after the death of Benedict. 


e cardi- | dissolute life. 


Though universally r 


nals, to the number of twenty-two, having/nised as the most corrupt of the cardinals, 
assembled in conclave, agreed unanimously | Clement was none the less submitted to the 


to divide the treasures of the charch amo 
themselves, and to choose as sovereign ponti 
the most corrupt of all, the famous cardinal 
of Nérea, who took the name of Clement the 
Sixth. He was the son of Peter Roger, lord 
of Rosiére, who, intending him for the church, 
caused him to enter the abbey of Chaise-Dieu 
in Auvergne, at ten years of age, where his 
beauty procured for him the honour of being 
distinguished by the abbot of the Benedic- 
tines, who made him his minion. The young 
monk, on arriving at manhood, ‘quitted his 
convent, went to Paris to finish his theological 
stadies, and obtained the grade of doctor, and 
the abbey of Fecamp; he was then made 
bishop of Arras, and Benedict at last created 
him cardinal archbishop of Rouen. When he 
was proclaimed pope, he led so dissolute a 
life, that he had been obliged to abandon his 
benefices to hig numerous creditors, so that 
he showed no difficulty in complying with the 
requisitions of the cardinals. 

“You ask me to divide the treasures of the 
chancellery,” said the new pope to the mem- 
bers of the conclave ; “I joyfully consent, and 
you will see the necessity of refilling, for a 

pe who knows how to exercise his trade.” 
fn fact, in less than a year, the sale of apos- 
tolical offices, annafes, reversions, commen- 
dams, with the taxes and confiscations of the 
property of heretics, by the tribunals of the 
inquisition, had repaired all pis losses, and 
supplied the enormous expenses of his mis- 
tresses and minions. Clement pushed the 
scandal of immorality so far as to glory in his 
depravity. Courtezans, great dames, an 
beautiful pages, entered his sleeping chamber 
in the presence of all, and were waited upon 
by the chamberlains, even on the very bed of 
the holy father. Thus the clergy of Avignon 
became so dissolute from the example of the 
pontiff, that the smallest clerk considered him- 
self dishonoured, if he had not attached to 


proof of the pierced chair. On the day suc- 
ceeding his consecration, he promoted ten car- 
dinals, among whom were his brother Hugh 
Roger, and hie nephew, William de la Jugie, 
the faithful companions of his orgies. 

The kings of Europe hastened to send their 
embassadors to the new pope, to congratulate 
him ; a great nomber of Itaban cities imitated 
this example, and Rome, that degenerate city 
which aspired constantly to the disgrace 
being called the pontifical city, sent a solemn 
deputation of eighteen citizens to him, at the 
head of whom were the republicans, Nicho- 
las Rienzi and Petrarch. ey were com- 
missioned to offer the pope, in the name of 
their fellow citizens, the posts of first senator 
and captain of the city, provided he would 
return to Rome, and reduce the interval of 
the two jubilees, from one hundred to fifty 
years, in order to multiply the causes of the 
prosperity of Italy, and increase the imposts 
of the holy city. 

Clement accepted the dignities and magie- 
tracies which were offered to him, and assured 
the embassadors, that he had the re-establish- 
ing of the Holy See in Italy much at heart, 
and that he would engage to do it as soon as 
it was possible. Asa proof of the sincerity 
of his words, he fixed the period of the new 
jubilee for the year 1350. e following was 
the bull published on the occasion :—“ The 
Son of God, by expiring on the cross, my 
brethren, has acquired for us a treasure of in- 
dulgences, which is increased by the infinite 
merits of the Holy Virgin, the martyrs, and the 


d | saints ; for you know that the dispensation of 


these riches belongs to the successors of St. 
Peter. Boniface the Eighth has already order- 
ed the faithful to make a pilgrim to the 
churches of Saint Peter and Saint Pau), and 
his bull grants entire absolution of sin to 
those who make this journey at the com- 
mencement of each century. We, however 


consider that in the Mosaic law, which Jesus 
Christ came to accomplish spiritually, the 
fiftieth year is that of Jubilee or the remission 
_ of debts; for this reason, then, on account of 
the short duration of human life, and that the 

test number of Christians miy participate 
in this — we grant full and entire 


Lateran, int 
Ronians, and during five months, if strangers.” 
This done, the pontiff dismissed the em - 
dors, loaded with marks of honour, especial] 
Petrarch, whose reputation was the glory o 
Italy, and whom he wished to attach to his 
cause. . 

Robert of Naples had died, leaving to his 
grand-daughter Joanna immense treasures, 
and a throne which her youth prevented her 
as yet from occupying. Not to leave her 
without a protector, hes had, however, already 
married her to Andrew of Hungary, the son 
of Charibert: and by his will had appointed 
Philip Cabassole, and the queen Donna San- 
cha, of Arragon, to administer the kingdom 
of Naples. They wished to exercise the rights 
of regents immediately on the death of Ro- 
bert, but Clement opposed them, under the 

retext that that kingdom, emanating from the 

oly See, should revert to the pope until the 
majority of Joanna, which was fixed at twen- 
ty-five years. He published a bull which 
broke the wil of the king, as trampling upon 
the privileges of the church ; and annulled the 
poe. of Philip Cabassole and Donna 

ncha, as irregular and usurped. He sent the 
cardinal Aimeric de Chastelus, in the capacity 
of apostolic vicar, to seize the reins of go- 
vemment, to receive the liege homage of 
Joanna, and to crown her. He then confided 
the tutelage of the young queen to depraved 
females, who were certain to make a monster 
of lubricity of her. What mattered it to 
Clement that sovereigns should render them- 
selves contemptible in the eyes of the people? 
His policy was to elevate the chair of St. 
Peter above the thrones of kings, and all means 
by nice he could reach that end were to him 


absolution to those who shall visit the churches 
of the two apostles, and that of St. John of the 
e year 1315, during thirty days, if 


Assured of Sicily, he turned against Ger- 
many, and lighted the fire of civil war in the 
al ge His emiasaries distributed gold freely, 
and induced the cities of Italy, which had re- 
mained faithful to Louis of Bavaria, to revolt. 
He caused the bulla which John the Twenty- 
second had proclaimed against the emperor, 
to be fulminated in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and the whole Roman peninsula, and 
added this imprecation to them :—“ May the 
divine wrath—may the anger of St. Peter and 
St. Paul light on Louis of Bavaria, in this 
world and the next—may the earth engulph 
him alive ! May the elements be adverse to 
him, and his children perish before his eyes, 
massacred by the hands of his enemies.” 
He was, however, a to suspend the 
effects of his vengeance, having been warmed 


by the French embassadors that Philip had | 


need of the emperor, and ‘hat he “rbade him 
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his furious denunciations of 
that prince. Clement, not daring to disobey 
the injunctions of his powerful ally, retraci- 
ed his bolls, and contented himeelf with citing 
Louis of Bavaria before the court of Avigno 
to be judged by the sacred college. Instead o 
going before the holy father, or sending depo- 
ties to him, Louis wrote simply to the king of 
France :—“ If Clement undertakes any pro- 
ceeding against us, we will hold you responsi- 
ble for it:—we salute you.” Philip, who feared 
the arms of the conta ee y inform- 
ed the holy father that he was to proceed no 
farther. 

Forced to abandon his plans against the 
empire, the pope cast himself on England. 
He distributed the benefices of that kingdom 
among the new cardinals, whose revenues 
were insufficient to maintain the luxury of 
their establishments; he granted to them the 
richest abbeys, the best churches, and the 
wealthiest dioceses, granting them, besides, 
authority to send agents into Great Britain to 
take possession of them in their name, that 
they might spend the revenues at his court. 
But King Edward did not exhibit the docility 
he had hoped for: his officers drove off the 
French priests who went to take possession 
of the benefices for the cardinals. 

Clement endeavoured to implant in Edward 
sentiments less hostile to his interests, ard 
wrote to him:—“ We have learned, my so: 
that you have published edicts which ten 
to destroy ecclesiastical liberty, the primacy 
of the Roman church, and the authority of 
the Holy See. You cannot be ignorant that 
Jesus Christ himself gave to the apostles and 
their successors, authority to govern the world. 
You know that, by virtue of this power, the 
popes have founded patriarchal churches, ot 
metropolitan churches, cathedrals, and se 
condary churches, and have established the 
hierarchy of the clergy. For many ages there 
has been no change. The full and entire dis 
posal of ecclesiastical honours, dignities, and 
wealth, has always pertained to the popes. 
You have then rendered yourself guilty of 
great sin, by authorising the persecutions 
against the agents of our cardinals, and by 
hindering the execution of our favours. We 
now.send you our internuncios Nicholas, the 
metropolitan of Ravenna, and Peter, bishep 
of Astorga, with powers to assemble a courci 
which shall abolish every edict, or declaration 
contrary to our authority, and who will pro- 
nounce an anathema against you, if your offi- 
cere or people refuse us obedience.” 

This letter was not more successful than 
the bull. Ecward replied to the pope, that 
he was scandalised by seeing the wealth of 
his kingdom at the mercy of the coart ol 
Avignon; that “Shepherds should cherish 
their lambs, and not shear nor slay them ; that 
this work appertained to kings, and that for. 
the future he would dispose of the ecclesiast)- , 
cal benefices as William the Conqueror had 
done.” 

Clement, repulsed in England, bad at least 
the consolation of seeing, that France did net 
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contest his right of sovereignty over the king- 
oms of the earth. He received a solemn 
embassy from ae de Valois, at the head of 
which Louis de la Cerda, usually called 
Louis of Spain, because he was descended 
from Ferdinand, the eldest eon of Alphonso 
the Wiese, king of Castile, and of Blanche, the 
daughter of St. Louis. This prince came to 
ask from his holiness the proprietorship of the 
Fortunate Isles, now called the Canaries 
which he said were inhabited by infidels, and 
which he engaged to conquer, to bring the in- 
habitants to a knowledge of the Christian re- 
ligion. The pontiff acceded to his desires, 
and proclaimed him king of these countries, 
with absolute power over their temporal 
affairs, subject to an annual rent of four hun- 
dred florins in gold to the church; and he 
placed on his brow a crown of gold, as a sign 
of investiture. This ceremony did not, how- 
ever, prevent Louis de la Cerda from dying 
before he made the conquest of the Canaries. 

In the beginning of the year 1344, the em- 
peror again endeavoured to reconcile himself 
to the holy father; and sent an embassy to 
Philip. of Valois, to request him to inform him 
of the causes which prevented the mainte- 
nance of peace between the empire and the 
church. As it was difficult to reply to a de- 
mand thus distinctly expressed, the king sent 
the deputies to the pope, accompanied by 
officers of his conrt. 

Clement, having heard the messages of the 
two sovereigns, called to him one of his car- 
dinals, and dictated to him a form of a re- 
quest for pardon, with conditions so humili- 
ating for Louis of Bavaria, that a conquered 
prince, beneath the sword of an enemy, should 
not have accepted them. This Jetter of the 
holy father was expedited at once to the em- 
peror, who, contrary to the expectation of the 
court of Avignon, declared he would accept 
the conditions offered him; and swore, in the 
oe of the prothonotary of the pope, that 

e was ready to execute them. This resolu- 
tion of the p noe surprised Clement greatly ; 
and he could not avoid saying, on reading his 
«letter, ‘This man is much embarrassed ; but 
he is more embarrassing.” 

In fact, four German embassadors presented 
themselves before the sacred college, and 
swore, in the name of their master, in accor- 
dance with the orders of the pope, to avow 
the heresies attributed to him, to renounce 
the empire, and place himself, his children, 
wealth, and estates, at the disposal of the pon- 
tiff. They then besought Clement to remit 
by them, n writing, the articles of penance 
which he wished to impose on Louis of Bava- 
rig; and informed him, that they had orders 
not to quit Avignon until they had obtained 
them, so anxious was the emperor to recon- 
cile himself with the church. The holy father 
then gave them only requirements relative to 
the constitution of the empire, and not to the 

reou of the prince. It was an immense 

lunder on the part of the pope, of which Louis 
took advantage. He immediately sent orders 
to the electors and to the estates to assemble 
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in a general diet, in the city of Frankfort. He 
joined to his letter of convocation a copy of 
the penance which the holy father had im- 
posed on him; and in which, among others, 
was this article :— The emperor shall make 
an edict, to subject to the punishment of fire 
those of his su jects who shall refuse to re- 
cognise that the empire is a benefice of the 


po D) 3 

These cruel orders and exaggerated pre- 
tensions discontented the members of the 
assembly, who immediately made this reply 
to Louis of Bavaria :—“ Lord, the electors and 
other vassals of the empire, having examined 
the conditions which the pope imposes on 
you, as the terms of your reconciliation with 
the chirch, declare, that they all tend to the 
destruction of the empire ; and, that neither 
you nor they can accept them. They have 
consequently decided, that a deputation should 
be sent to Avignon, to request the pope to 
desist from his intentions; and to inform him, 
that if he refuses to do justice to our claims, 
we have determined to resist with all the 
means in our power, his enterprises against 
our. liberty.” 

The embassadors of the princes of the em- 
pire, in fact, went to the holy father, and in- 
formed him of the objections of the diet of 
Frankfort to the siagular articles of penance 
which he had imposed on Louis of Bavaria. 
Clement, at this opening, became very angry, 
and drove away the deputies, without being 
willing to give them any reply. He then 
commenced very secret negotiations with a 
prince of the House of Luxemburg ; with ann 
king of Bohemia ; with Charles, marquis o 
Moravia, his son; and with Baldwin, archbi- 
shop of Treves, to assure himself of ven- 
geance. We shall soon see the deplorable 
results of this coalition. 

If the policy of the holy father was power- 
less to procure for him a triumph in England 
and Germany, it had at least succeeded in 
Italy, and especially in Naples, where queen 
Joanna left all the power of the kingdom to 
the cardinal Aimeric, in order to occupy her- 
self at her ease with pleasure and debauchery. 
The young queen, through the lessons of depra- 
vity which she had received, though she had 
scarcely attained her sixteenth year, deserved 
to be compared to Messalina. She had al- 
ready received into the — couch the lords 
of the court, simple guards, and even sailors 
of the port. Her husband Andrew, enervated 
by her lascivious caresses, and unable longer 
to respond to her desires, excited her hatred, 
and he was found one morning cast from the 
window of his bed-room, after having been 
strangled with a cord“of silk. It was pub- 
lished the next day through Naples, that se- 
cret enemies had entered the palace and 
assassinated the king. No one dared to fathom 
this terrible mystery. The pope, even, though 
informed of the true circumstances of 
murder, by the cardinal Aimeric, lanched a 
bull against the guilty, without naming them; 
he contented himsel. with declaring tiem in 
famous, deprived 7 all dignities, incapable 
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af making a will or any lawful act; he con- 
fiscated to himself their wealth and domains, 
freed their vassals and subjects from their 
oaths of fidelity, and ou an inter- 
dict on the land into which they should re- 
tire, with penalties against those who grante 
them aid or asylum; and, finally, he took 
all the measures which his policy suggested 
to him, to prepare for the moment on which 

could, without striking a blow, seize on 
the throne of Naples. 

But the crime of Joanna had excited so 
great an indignation among the kings of Eu- 
rope, that it was feared lest an avenger should 
arise to call her to account. She perceived 
this, and hastened to write to Louis the Great 
the king of Hungary, her brother-in-law, to 
free herself from the suspicion of having mur- 
dered her husband. Her letters received only 
doubtfal replies, and she learned that Louis 
had placed himself at the head of a powerful 
army, to invade her kingdom, and avenge his 
brother. In this extremity, she sought a pro- 
tector in one of her lovers, her cousin Louis 
of Tarentum, whom she married. Notwith- 
standing the talents and courage of the youn 
prince, the Hungarians seized on Naples, an 
compelled the sovereigns to take refuge in 
the city of Avignon, which belo to the 
queen. Clement received Joanna avon) 
and even experienced a violent passion for 
her, of which she feigned to partake, in order 
to attach him to her cause ; the ruse, however, 


. Only half succeeded, for the pope would not 


consent to reinstate his new mistress on the 
throne of Naples, and absolve her from the 
murder of Andrew, unless she would sur- 
render the sovereignty of Avignon to him. 
The — was soon concluded, and they 
stipulated as the price of the purchase, that 
he should give eighty thousand florins in gold 
for it, which was never paid. Such were the 
rights of property of the Holy See over this 
territory for six centuries,—rights which they 
have only recently abandoned: 

The pontiff at once declared himself gpenly 
the protector of Joanna ; he lanched terrible 
bulls against his enemies, praised the inno- 
cence, mildness, and purity of the queen in 
the presence of the embassadors of all the 
Christian princes, assembled in consistory, 
and threatened Louis the Great with ecclesi- 
astical thunders, if he persisted in keeping 
the kingdom of Naples. Thé young cing 
was thus — to forego his vengeance 
and return to his kingdom. Joanna return 
in triumph to her capital, and plunged anew 
into such excesees, that her court was only 
i ea a in depravity by that of the sovereign 

nui. > 

Clement the Sixth, master of the city and 
territory of Avignon, showed more audacit 
than before ; he renewed his attacks on Louis 
of Bavaria, published a bull inst that 
prince, declared him infamous, and a — 
deposed him from the empire, and enjoin 
the electors to proceed at once to the election 
of a king of the Romans. 

John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, and 
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Charles his eldest son, went to Avignon to 
sigu the secret treaty with the pope, whict. 
was to assure to them the empire , other pre- 
tenders took the same steps, and agnt to 
obtain the protection of the holy father. Cle- 
ment was extremely embarrassed how to 
decide among these conflicting interests, and 
he instructed the cardinals assembled in con- 
sistory, to choose the king of the Romans 
But, as each of the cardinals had received 
large sums, to sustain the interests of difer- 
ent pretenders, there resulted a division which 
had almost proved fatal to the cardinals. At 
first they abused each other — 
then from words, they came to blows; t 
officers and domestics then took the part of 
their masters, and the mélee became general. 
Several prelates received severe wounds, and 
the pope himself had a shoulder put ont of 
joint by the blow of a club. At length, by 
the intervention of wise men, tranquillity 
was restored; the cardinals reassembled in 
the chamber of the holy father, and it was 
decided to give the empire to the son of the 
king of Bohemia, Charles of Luxemburg, who 
made more magnificent promises than any of 
his competitors. 

They were as follows: “If I am king of the 
Romans,” said the prince, in the secret treaty 
which the pope showed to the prelates of his 
court, “I pledge myself to maintain all the 
concessions which the emperor Henry the 
Seventh my grandfather, and his predecessors 
made to the Holy See. I will not seek to o0- 
cupy, or acquire by any means, the cities of 
Rome or Ferrara, or other land and places 
which belong to the church, whether with or 
without Italy, as in the kingdoms of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, and the terntory of 
Avignon. I will not enter Rome before the 
day of my coronation, and I will leave it with 
my people immediately after the ae 
not to return but at the command of the holy 
father; and finally, T will ratify all my p% 
mises at the time of my consecration.” 

“It was not difficult,” says Maimburg, “for 
Clement to have Charles chosen emperor, for 
the cardinals knew he was sustained by the. 


king of Bohemia, his father, and by Baldwin 
of Luxemburg, archbishop of Treves, his great 
uncle. His only adversary was Henry of 


Virneburg, archbishop of Mayence, an avowed 
pie of Louis of Baan ; the pope freed 
imself of him, by deposing him, and appoiut- 
ing in his place the young Count de Gerlac, 
of Nassau, a canon of the same diocese, wbo 
had sold him his suffrage. Valderan of Jail- 
lers, the metropolitan of Cologne, was t 
for eight thousand marks of silver; Rodo 
duke of Saxony, who was greedier, obtain 
fifteen thousand, and at length, all the elec- 
tors having been gained, the diet assemb 
at Rents, near Coblentz, in the diocese © 
Treves, and proclaimed Charles marquis 
Moravia, king of the Romans.” This elect 
was confirmed by a bull, in which Clement 
declared, that God had given to the popes 
supreme power over the celestial empire #4 
the kingdoms of the earth. Some mouth 
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afterwards, Louis of Bavaria, so say the chro- 
uiclers, died of poison, but whether adminis- 
tered by the pope, or his competitor, no one 
could Charles, recognised as king of the 
Romans and future emperor, a second title as 
illusory as the first, exercised, however, no 
influence over Germany; the high Germanic 


aristocracy — the real power, and the 
new Cesar had to content himself with the 
i of royalty. 


This same year a revolt broke out in Flo- 
rence against the grand inquisitor, Peter of 
Aquila, a knavish, sordid, and cruel monk. 
It was on this occasion: the d inquisitor 
had bought, at a low price, from the cardinal 
Peter Gomez de Banos, a debt of twelve 
thousand florins of gold, against the firm of 
the Acciapoli of Florence, who threatened to 

nd payment. He desired to avail him- 
seli of the terror which his terrible office 
produced for him, to put himself in possession 
of the wealth of the through the regenc 
of the republic, and obtained, in fact, ** 
cient security to assure himself of the entire 
payment of his debt. Not satisfied with 
these measures, he caused Sylvester Baron- 
celli, one of the principals of the firm, to be 
brought from his palace by three officers of 
the inquisition, and plunged in the dungeons 
of the holy office, until the debt was entirely 
paid. Fortunately, Sylvester could call for 
aid: the people assembled, and rescued him 
from the hands of the officers, who were 
“themeelves handed over to the captain of Flo- 
rence, and condemned -to have their hands 
cut off for having touched a free-citizen. 
After the execution they were transported 
beyond the territories of the republic, and 
banished for ten years. The people then 
rushed to the house of the inquisitor, who 
had escaped out of the city to avoid the fate 
of his myrmidona, and pillaged his palace. 

Peter d’Aquila, who had taken refuge at 
Sienna, immediately excommunicated the 
captain, and declared Flortnce under inter- 
dict if, within eight days, Sylvester Baron- 
celli was not sent to him, bound hand and 
foot. The Florentines appealed to the court 
of Avignon against this iniquitous measure, 
and deputed two commissioners to the true 
creditor of the house.of Acciapoli, who paid 
on acconnt, five thousand florins ; and pledged 
themselves, in the name of the republic, to 

y the seven thousand, which were still due, 
in the following year. After having set things 
thus aright, they deposited, in the hands of the 
holy father, a complaint against Aquila, and 
proved, by authentic records, that this un- 
worthy legate was in the habit of accusing 
the young girls of Florence of heresy, in 
order to confine them in his prisons, that he 
might glut his horrid passions on them. They 
also showed that rich citizens of the republic 
had been tortured by this monster until they 
paid him large sums. Clement, yielding to 
their entreaties, consented to punish the in- 
quisitor, provided the republic would pay him 
ten thousand florins in gold. rentines 
sent the money which was required, and ob- 
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tained from the pope a decree, which pro-. 
vided that, in future, no inquisitor should 
inflict pecuniary penalties on heretics, and 
should only condemn them to the scaffold. 
They suppressed the prison especially de 
signed for the prisoners of the inquisition; and 
it was decided that persons accused of heresy 
should be incarcerated in the public prisons: 
and, finally, the inquisitor was formally pro- 
hibibited fom having more than six familiars. 

Peter d’Aquila, whom such a decree struck - 
in his dearest interests, went at once to Avig- 
non and offered to the holy father twenty 
thousand florins if he would repeal his firet 
ordinance and confirm the excommunica- 
tion lanched against Florence. Clement re-. 
ceived the money from the inquisitor, and 
without further formality erased the decre 
approved of the sentence of anathema uttere 
by Aquila, and cited the bishop of Florence, 
the podesta, the priors, and the captain, to 
appear before the sacred college, to be judged 
as guilty of rebellion against the church. 
They only shunned the condemnation by re- 
instating the inquisitor in his former privi- 
leges, and by paying a new fine to the court 
of Avignon. 

Whilst Florence was thus submitting cow- 
ardly to the pontifical despotism, the Romans 
were assembling in arms at the call of Nicho- 
las de Gabrino, surnamed Rienzi, and were 
— the chains of slavery. 

Nicholas, the son of a mere tavern-keeper, 
sprong from the ranks of the people, had, . 
from his youth, given a promise of what he 
would one day be. His aptness for study, 
and the rapid progress which he made at the 
first schools, determined his parents to hus- 
band all their resources to defray the expensa 
which the culture of letters involved at that 
period. The young Nicholas responded to 
the hopes of his family ; he addicted himself 
with ardour to the study of the Roman orae 
tors, and drank in, in meditating on their 
works, a deep veneration for republican insti- 
tutions. 

At the time that he was acquiring a pro- 
found knowledge of the manners and laws 
of antiquity, he was seeking, by his eloquence, 
to lead the masses to the worship of freedom. 
Rome, though freed from popes and emperors, 
was still governed by nobles, who were shut 
up in their palaces, or in the monuments 
transformed into citadels, fram whence they 
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exercised every kind of brigandage against 
the citizens, pillaging their property, violating 
their wives, and massacreing them without 


pity. The poor, even, were not beyond the 
reach of their — they murdered them 
in the streets or pu lic places, to seize on 
their rags. The generous Nicholas Rienzi 
was moved at so deplorable a sight, and 
swore. implacable hatred to these tyrants. 
He at first induced the citizens to send a de- 
patation to Avignon to entreat the pui to 
punish his representatives in the holy city 
and.to give repose to the ancient city o 

Brutus and Casaus. But the deputation hav- 
ing been uaable to obtain any redress from, 


that greedy, debauched, and proud priest, who 
was solely occupied with the care of extend- 
ing his sway, and increasing his wealth, Nicho- 
las resolved to call the Romans to liberty, and 
by the power of his eloquence to re-establish 
the reign of the laws. There existed not a mo- 
nument, a public place, a stone in Rome that 
did not present the theme of a discourse which 
he addressed to his fellow citizens, as a lesson 
which the past had bequeathed to the future. 
At length his burning eloquence rallied an 
immense crowd to his views; and on the 26th 
of May, 1347, the republic was proclaimed, 
before the church of St. John of Piscina, without 
tumult and without fighting. Nicholas de Ri- 
enzi was conducted to the capitol, and the title 
of Tribune and Liberator of Rome decreed to 
m., t 
The new tribune perceived that, in order to 
assure the triumph of the popular cause, he 
must exercise extreme prudence in his new 
authority. He at first united himself to the 
legate of the pope, to avoid having three ene- 
mies to contend against at once, the nobles, 
the Holy See, and the emperor. He then es- 
tablished order in the city, by organising a 
regular military, and driving the turbulent 
barons out of it: and, finally, by his wise ad- 
ministration, brought back peace and plenty 
to his country. He sent embassadors to the 
cities of Italy, and the different courts of Eu- 
ropo, to inform them of the re-establishment 
of the Roman republic. His letters were writ- 
tep with such persuasive eloquence, and love 
for the public good was expressed with such 
evident sincerity, that Rienzi’s epistles com- 
municated his enthusiasm toall minds. Kings 
themeelves received his deputies respectfully. 
Louis of Bavaria recognised the republic; 
Joanna of Naples sought the friendship of the 
tribune ; Louis of Hungary chose him as the 
arbiter in his quarrel with the Queen in regard 
to the murder of his brother Andrew; and 
such is the magical power of that word, Repub- 
kc, that Rienzi, the son of an Itahan inn- 
keeper, the man of the people, became greater 
than kings and emperors. Clement the — 
fearing lest a power so formidable shoul 
elevate itself toa rivalry with his own, resolved 
to destroy it before it had time to take root in 
the soil. He lanched a terrible anathema 
against the tribune, declared him to be a 
heretic, excommunicated him, annulled the 
acts-of his government, and interdicted him 
the use of fire and water. 
coe — of Biroa — prodigal of 
their to the people, organised a conspirac 
placed the count of Minerbino at their Bead 
and introduced into the city a troop of banditti, 
who proclaimed a counter-revolution. The 
tribune desired to sound the tocsin of alarm 
to call the citizens to arms; but he found the 
churches in the power of the insurgents ; trea- 
son was eve we and he was compelled 
to flee from Rome in the disguise of a monk, 
alone and without resources, to escape from 
death; he took refuge in Bohemia with the 
emperor Charles, who basely surrendered him 
to the court of Avignon. Fortunately for the 
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fallen tribune, a terrible scourge which had 
fallen upon Europe suspended the 
tions for his punishment, and saved his life; 
the plague broke out in Italy, Englafid, Ger- 
many, Spain, and France. The city of Aviz 
non was decimated, and the po ought no 
more of Rienzi, being occupied in collecting 
the spoils of a large number of rich ecele- 
siastics who had perished of the malady. 
Whilst the cities of the empire were under 
the impression of the terror and affright which 
this public calamity inspired, Charles of Lux- 
emburg was seeking to improve his situation, 
and caused his partizans to take the following 
oath: “I recognise the emperors to be subject 
to the popes ; that they have no power to de- 
pose or choose them; and I regard as here 
tics those who affirm the contrary. I swear 
a blind and absolute submission to the Roman 
church, pledging myself upon the consecrated 
host to recognise no prince as lawful, without 
the approval of the sovereign pontiff ; finally, 
I promise obedience and fidelity to Charles 
the Fourth, appointed emperor by the Holy 
See.” This formula was rejected by the 
magistrates of Basle, who, in the presence of 
the emperor and his court, protested that they 
would obey him who had been proclaimed by 
the electors, and him only, even though hs 
election should be against the will of the pope. 
In consequence of this declaration, several 
cities of Germany appointed ce who 
offered the imperial crown to Gunther of 
Schwartzenburg, a skilful captain, who h 
rendered great services to his country during 
the reign of Louis cf Bavaria. He at first re- 
fused this high dignity ; but when the princes, 
nobility, an Principal ecclesiastics of the 
kingdom united with the deputies of the city, 
and declared the empire vacant, by an av 
thentic deed, he consented to mount the 
throne. The first use which he made of his 
authority was to publish the following edict: 
“Our predecesgpr, Louis of Bavaria, of glo- 
rious memory, who died a victim to the pr 
fidy of the pontifical court, made a law which 
declared him master of the empire who shall 
have obtained the majority of the votes of the 
electors. By the advice of our ecclesiastical 
and secular princes we confirm this law, filled 
with wisdom ; we also declare every act con- 
trary to it, and all decrees made since by the 
pontiffs, null and void, as departing from the 
apostolic doctrine, which orders priests to be 
submissive to Cesar.” Such a protest against 
the pect neon of the Holy See 
sarily draw down divine punishment on its 
author; accordingly, some days afterwards 
the unfortunate Gunther died of poison. 
Then came the period of the new jubilee, © 
ardently desired ; and as the holy father was 
anxious to attract a great concourse of thé 
faithful to Rome, he sent his bul! through all 
Europe to excite the simple to come to obtain 
the plenary indulgences granted to the pil 
grims. This time, the number of fanatics 
who visited the tomb of the apostles, and the 
church of the Lateran, was still greater thao 
at the first jubilee ; and during the year 1350, 
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more than six hundred thousand strangers 
visited the holy ae The pope had instructed 
Annibal Cecano, his legate, to receive the 
offerings which this crowd of brainless beings 
deposited upon the tomb of Saint Peter, which 
was done without oppnsition on the part of the 
Romans; but the cardinal legate having wished 
to prot by the circumstance to enrich him- 
self, and to undertake a negotiation in indul- 
gences on his own account by selling to the 
— dispensations which abridged their 

aties in Rome and permitted them tu make 
a shorter sojourn in the city, the inhabitants 
who had transformed their houses into hotels, 
and who lost money as landlords in proportion 
as the prelate gained by vending early dis- 
missions to their guests, wished to oppose his 
traffic, attacked his palace several times, and 
killed some of his people. 

The commerce in indulgences did not, how- 
ever, relax,—so strong was the faith of the pil- 
grims. Annibal Cecano placed his soldiers 
around the church of St. John of the Lateran, 
and at the end of the year he left Rome 
followed by fifty wagons loaded with gold and 
silver, which he conducted to the holy father 
under the charge of a good escort. Clement 
himself had not remained inactive ; he had sold 
a goodly number of dispensations to kings, 
princes, and lords who’could not goto Rome; 
and they counted that the jubilee produced 
incalculable wealth to the court of Avignon. 

During this display of fanaticism reappear- 
ed the sect of the Flagellants, who had been 
so cruelly persecuted in Italy by pope Alex- 
ander the Fourth, in the middle of the last 
century—and in several cities there were seen 
a prodigious number of men and women pub- 
licly castigating themselves to appease the 
anger of God. 

Albertus Argentinensis says that they prac- 
tised flagellation in the following manner :— 
“The penitents came in procession, two and 
two, upon the ee squares before the 
charches ; they then formed in a circle, took 
off their garments, and each of them, after 
pera slowly passed around the circle, placed 
himself in the centre, extended upon the 

und, the arms etretched ont in the form of 
® cross, with the face to the earth; three 
penitents relieved each other in turn, and strack 
the patient with leathern thongs, garnished 
with iron ends. The operation being finished, 
the beaten one arose, sung hymns in honour 
of Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
made again the tour of the circle, and put on 
his clothes.” 

These sectarians spread through Saxony. 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria ; some crosse 
the Rhine and came into France as far as 
Avignon, where they flagellated themselves 
im the church in the presence of the cardinals 
and holy father. Two of these female peni- 
tents appeared to Clement so beautiful in 
their nudity, that he caused them to be car- 
tied off under the plea of occupying himself 
with their conversion, and kept them confined 
in his The brethren, furious at the 


abduction of their companions, immediately 
Vox. H. I 


assembled before the pontifical residence, and 
declared they would not separate until they 
had restored the prisoners to liberty. Clement 
ordered his guards to charge them, and fulmi- 
nated a terrible anathema against the sect, 
enjoining on the bishops to hand them over to 
the inquisitors, and to punish them with fire 
if they refused to abjure. 

At the time that he showed himself so im- 
pene towards the Flagellants, he was de- 
ending the mendicant monks, whose de- 
pravity excited general indignation. A holy 
pies accused them, in full consistory, of 

ving despoiled the dying during the pesti- 
lence; of having entered the houses of the 
sick to pillage them; of having excited scan- 
dal by their shameless debaucheries with 
prostitutes, in the midst of the general cala- 
mity. He finished his address by invoking all 
the severity of the cardinals against them. 
Clement rose to reply to the orator. 

“ No, my brother,” he said to the cardinal, 
“the monks are not so despicable as you 
maintain ; they have received their call from 
God by the mouth of the popes, to aid us in 
the government of the faithful. How could 
we teach the people if we had not these 
preaching brothers? Could we talk of humi- 
ity, whose luxury surpasses that of satraps 
and Cæsars? Could we, who now hold the 
wealth of nations, recommend poverty ? Could 
we speak of chastity, who are abandoned to 
excesses of depravity unknown to Sodom and 
Gomorrah? Could we blame sensuality, when 
our feasts equal those of Apicius and Lucul- 
lus? Finally, could we condemn frivolity, 
whose palaces are filled with buffoona, play- 
actors, and jugglers? Let us not then judge 
these poor monks too severely, because they 
have appropriated to themselves some money 
whilst attending on those who were afflicted 
with the pestilence ; let us not call it ill that 
they re in some commodious retreats, and 
repair, by succulent food, their strength, wea- 
kened by the long abstinences they have 
borne. I, who am infallible, declare them to 
be absolved from all the sins they have com- 
mitted ; and I even authorise them to retain 
the nuns who inhabit their convents, that they 
may multiply and increase the population de- 
cimated by the late scourge.” 

Towards the close of this year (1352) Cle- . 
ment was attacked by a violent fever, which 
the physicians pronounced fatal. The holy 
father then appeared to be no longer assured 
of his own infallibility, and published a bull 
which contained this singular avowal :—“ If, 
since we have been elevated to the papacy, 
we have advanced in our writings or i 
propositions contrary to religion or m we 
revoke them, and submit them to the oorrec- 
tion of our successor.” 

The reply to this bull was not delayed, and 
on tho next day a letter was sent to him, 
written in characters of fire on black vellam: 
“ Beelzebub, prince of — pope Cle- 
ment his vicar :—Your mother, Pride, salutes 
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Robbery, and Murder, thank you for having believe themselves young in their old age, 
caused them to prosper. Given from the because their shamelessness and intemper- 
centre of Hell, amid the acclamations of a ance urge them on to saturnalia whieh are re 
troop of demons, and in the presence of two ; pugnant to youth. Thus Satan himself, with 
hundred damned popes, who wait your pre-!his infe laugh, presides over theu de- 
sence with impatience.” This letter was at- | bauches, and es himself between the 
tributed to the metropolitan of Milan, John virgin objects of their nauseous amours and 
Visconte, to whom the pope had sold the in- ' these old cacochymes, who become irritated at 
vestiture of Bologna for a hundred thousand ' constantly finding their strength less than 
florins in gold. Clement died on the 6th of | their lubricity. 
December, 1352. His remains were transport-| “I will say nothing of the adulteries, rapes, 
ed to the abbey of Chaise-Dieu, where he had incests; these are but the preludes, the be- 
been a monk.  ginnings, of their debauchery ; I will not count 
According to the historians of the times, the the number of women carri off, or of young 
court of Avignon, under this last pontificate, ' girls deflowered; I will not speak of the 
was the receptacle of every vice, and of the means employed to force outraged husbands 
most horrible depravity. Petrarch has left us and fathers to silence ; I will not tell by what 
the following description of it: ‘Who would | threats they have been compelled to take beck 
not by turns smile with pity, or feel indig- their prostituted wives or children, bearing in 
nation in seeing these decrepid cardinals and their Pongan the fruit of their amours with 
prelates, with their white hair, and their ample | the princes of the church ; outrages which are 
beneath which are concealed an im-! renewed as soon as their unfortunate victims 
pudence, and lasciviousness which nothing are delivered ; outrages which cease only when 
equals? These libidinous dotards are so for-| these old men are satiated, tired, disgusted 
getful of age and the priesthood as to fear! with the women whom they have deflowered. 
neither dishonour nor opprobrium ; they con- | The peo le know these things as well as 1d 
sume their last days in every kind of excess and Sadiy condemn them ; for grief now wi 


of libertinage. These unworthy priests think : 
to arrest time, which drags them along, and | tion into silence.” 
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be heard, and threats no longer awe indign 
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The cardinals make ee 
Sizth—He annuls rules 
reconquer the domains of the churc 


to restrain the authority sA the 
made by the cardinals— Ht 
in Ital 


popes—Election of Innocent the | 
ts plans of reform— He undertakes to 
Return of Nicholas Rienzi to Rome—His 


death — Persecution of the Fratricellists — Coronation of Charles the — — f 


Germany—Treaty of the Greek emperor with the pope—Death of Innocent 


the 


CLe{xenrt the Sixth, some days before his rigid man to govern the church; but, on the 


death, made, at the request of the cardinals, contrary, they must place in 
some modification in the ordinance of Gregory worthy imitator of 
the Sixth, regarding the conclave ; he autho- themselves 
rised the members of the sacred college to might result 


the Holy See a 
ement ; and, to ay 
from the consequences wW 

from a bed choice, they resolved 


have partitions between their beds, and each , to make a regulation which might servo as 8 
cardinal to have two pages to serve him, clerks counterpoise te the 


or laymen at his choice; he aleo permitted : 


them te be served during the whole conclave, , could not create cardinals but 
for dinner and supper. with a dish of meat or of the members of the sacred college, and — 
Gah, some soup, a salad, cheese, and fruit or | that the number should never exceed twenty) 


confectionary. Such an ordinance was still 

(urther agreeable to the prelates, since it gave 
them the facility of introducing their mis- 
tresess in the dress of pages, or their minions 
in that of priests. 

' Six dayd after the death of Clement, they 
assembled im the pontifical palace, te p 
to the election of a new pape. The venerable 
Jobn de Birelle, the gen of the Chartreux 
was first pro ; but the majority rejected 
him, the — effrontery, that 
they did nef want an humble, chaste, and 


wer of the pope. _ 
They consequently decreed, “ Frat pontiffs 
with the consent 


that they should not be permitted to anathe- 
matise a cardinal without the unanimous oot- 


sent of his colleagues; thet should net 
seize their property during their lives, not 
after their death; that they should be proh» 
bited from alienating or in tho territo- 


roceed | ries of the Roman church, without ihs oonemt 


of two thirds of the cardinals; and, finally, 
hari the sacred college; ina * T 
rivi icholea the Fo 
— — of all the revemnes of the 
pontiff. They also decided that no relatire 
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or ally of the pope should be promoted to 
the po of marshal of the pontifical cowrt, 
nor that of governor of the provinca or do- 
sains of the chanrch ; and finally, that the pon- 
tiff shoald be prohibited from making treaties 
with princes, or selling to them the right to 
levy tithes, or reserve them from the apostolic 
chamber without the approval of the sacred 
college, whose suffrages should remain free 
from every infiuence.” $ 

Believing themselves well guaranteed 
— the encroachments of pontifical au- 
thority, the cardinals fixed their choice on 
Stephen Aubert, cardinal bishop of Ostia, who 
was enthroned by the name of Innocent the 

i This prelate was born near the small 
city of Pompadour, in the parish of Bessae ; 
he had been appointed Professor and Doctor 
of civil law at Toulouse, and had afterwards 
been one of the principal magistrates of that 
city. In 1337, he was raised to the bishopric 
of Noyon, from whence Clement the Sixth 
had drawn him to make him cardinal bishop of 
Ostia, and grand penitentiary. Wernerus says, 
“that the new pope was humble, of regular 
morals, and an excellent canonist.”” As soon 
as he had been proclaimed supreme chief of 
the church, he was subjected to the usual 
proof, and then the ceremony of his consecra- 
tion was proceeded with. 

On the day succeeding his exaltation he re- 
pealed the rules published by the cardinals, 
though he himself had sworn to observe them, 
maintaining that the pope could break the 
oath of the cardinal without committing a 
sin. Inaocent in reality perjured himself in 
this matter, though we should not blame him 
too severely, as, he did it to annul several 
scandalous privileges which had been granted 
to the cardinals by his predecessor. He then 
reduced the number of his domestics, com- 

lled the cardinals to follow his example, and 
issued the followiog «lecree against the com- 
m or concessions of vacant benefices 
to clerks and inferior prelates :—“ Experience 
has shown that, owing to commendamas, divine 
service is meclected in the churches; that 
hospitality is refused to the unfortunate ; that 
charches are falling into ruins; and that both 
the spiritual and temporal rights-of benefices 
are Jost. We consequently revoke the com- 
mendams and sacrilegious concessions of 
prelacies, dignities, aud secular or regular 
benefices.” 

Ths holy father exerted himself to put an 
end to a great number of abuses, which had 
for a long time become customs at the court 
of Rome, especially the rights which the 
officers of the apostolic chancellery granted, 
in the name of the church, to tolerate prosti- 
tutes; and the payments of the taxes which 
John the Twenty-second had established for 
mceeet, murder, — and generally for all 
—— As be ee ee oi officers of a 

e indefinitely, or terminate 
— — submitted to their judg- 
ment ing to the amount of-the sum they 
received, he desired to remedy these scanda- 
lous disorders, and decreed severe punish- 


\ 


ments for them. The pontiff not only showed 
himeelf to be as austere in his morals as his 
predecessor had been corrupt, but he had also 
the merit of eee good of the people 
to his own interest. His treasures were em- 
ployed.in the organisation of armies, which he 
sent into Italy to free the provinces from a 
owe of lords hrs had — ome 
into despots, and tyrannised over the le. 
The first ex dition was confided to Giles 
Alvarez d’Alberno, his legate, who penetrated 
into the territories, where he found but two 
cities which recognised the authority of the 
Holy See, Monte Falco and Monte Fiascone ; 
the other cities were all under the rule of the 
nobles, who murdered with indifference the 
partizans of the emperor or the pope. 

Rome, especially, was abandoned to the 
most deplorable anarchy. Bands of robbers, in 
the pay of the Savelli and the Colonna, tra- 
versed the streets and the country, and de- 
stroyed the faithful who came as pilgrims to 
the ehurch of the apostles. The people had 


tried several forms of government in hopes of - 


utting an end to these disorders ; after having 
prefects and tribunes, they had tried rec- 
tors; they then had chosen two senators, 
Count Berthold des Ursini and Stephen Colon- 
na. Under this last form the discontent had 
reached its height, in consequence of a con- 
siderable rise in the price of grain; agitators 
accused the senators of wishing to enrich 
themselves, by favouring the export of wheat ; 
they attacked the capitol, and count Berthold 
was stoned. 

Innocent, who wished to re-establish his 
authority over that city and Italy, adopted the 
policy which the kings of France h 
since the time of Philip Augustus, relying on 
the people to overthrow the aristocracy. He 
liberated the republican, Nicholas Rienzi, and 

romised to reinstate him as tribune in Rome, 
if he would second the Holy See in its plans 
of pacification. Rienzi eagerly accepted the 
poroak of the holy father, and joined the 
egate Giles d’Albornos, who was already 
marching on Rome. At the approach of the 
papal army, the Colonna, the Savelli, and 
their partizans mounted artillery upon the 
walls, and prepared to make a vigorous re- 
sistance; but as soon as Nicholas Rienzi had 
displayed his standard, the people rushed on 
the nobles, drove them from the city, and 
opened the gates to the tribune, who went at 
once to the capitol amidst the acclamations 


of the people. 


Nicholas occupied himself in re-establishing 
justice, and in again putting in force the wise 
tegulations he had made before his captivity ; 
but as he was compelled to divide his author: 
with the legate of the pope, the people too 
umbrage at it; his enemies accused him of 
wishing to subject Rome to a theocratic go- 
vernment, and showed letters which had 
been intercepted, and in which Innocent the 
Sixth gave him the title of knight and senator. 
Rienzi hastened to arrest the sedition, and 
wished to speak in order to defend himsel; 
but he had scarcely commenced his justifica- 


ad followed 
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tun, when a monk, rushing from the crowd 
cast himeelf, dagger in hand, u him, and 
disappeared after having struck him in the 
— — — fell dead near — 

ion, on the t square o e. 

Wa igion end left the ** sole master 
of the city. 

Whilst we render full justice to the popes 
by glorifying the actions which have illustra- 
ted several pontificates, we should also show 
severity towards them, when they depart from 
the precepts of the gospel ; and we cannot too 
much call down the reprobation of men upon 
the sanguinary acts of which they have been 
guilty. Thus Innocent the Sixth, after having 
edified Christendom by great virtues during 
the first years of his reign, turned sudden! 
into a fanatic, and persecuted heretics wit 
extreme severity. He was very bitter against 
the Fratricelli, who courageously confessed 
- their doctrines in the midst of frightful pun- 
ishments. John of Chatillon, one of these un- 
fortunate men, whose punishment afforded a 
spectacle to the pontifical court, defied the 
rage of his executioners at the funeral pyre, 
and from the midst of the flames cried out to 


ag 
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mony he left the holy city, in accordance 
with the promise he had made to Clement 
the Sixth. 

No prince had shown so much subserviency 
to the popes as he: thus Petrarch, indignant: 
at this act of cowardice, wrote to him, “ Where 
will you conceal your ignominy, prince ! 
What! you have promised, and promised un- 
der oath, to remain but a single day in Rome! 
What glory for a bishop thus to humiliate a 


sovereign, who ought to be the protector of 
liberty! How proud should he be at seeing 
you cringe beneath his feet! What more 


ignominious for an emperor than to be tram- 
pe under foot by an audacious priest, and to 
content with the title of Cæsar, without 
daring to inhabit his residence? Go to,— 
ou are fit to live in Avignon, that city which 
is the sink and the receptacle of all the 
vices ! 

“I cans of it. for I know its abomina- 
tions. In that third Babylon, which has no 
equal but Rome, there exists no pity, no 
charity, no faith, no fear of God; there is 
nothing there holy, sacred, honest, humane ; 
in a word, shame, charity, and candour, are 


the people, “Christiana, my brethren, I de- | banished from it; as for truth, it never entered 


clare in the presence of God who judges us, 
that you are the dupes of the knavery of the 

; in the name of my salvation, Í affirm, 
that John the Twenty-eecond, Benedict the 
Twelfth, Clement the Bixth, and Innocent the 
Sixth, are all enemies of God, simoniacs, for- 
gers, robbers, murderers, and heretics.” 

Some ecclesiastical historians remark on the 
impassability of the pope in this matter, as a 
proof of the. goodness of his heart; and are 
astonished that he did not cause the fire of 
the stake to be extinguished, to recommence 
torturing the palpitating members of the here- 
tic. Mathew Vilani, on the other hand, ex- 
hibits indignation against this pope, who was 
cruel enough to listen, without emotion, to the 
just reproaches of an unfortunate man, given 
over to the punishment of fire as an expiation 
of his virtues. “If one wishes,” he adds, “to 
be convinced of the cold cruelty of this priest, 
let him read this bull which he had before 
published :— 

“& We are informed that men, called Fratri- 
celli, seduce the people by their humility, and 
teach them to fail in respect to the Holy See ; 
we commission you to hand them over to the 
inquisitors, without any further form of pro- 
cess.” 

Charles the Fourth having learned that the 
pope had re-established his authority in Rome 
after the death of Rienzi, sent to demand per- 
mission from him to come and receive the 
crown of gold in the church of St. Peter, 
which was granted to him under certain very 
humiliating conditions. The emperor first 
entered Milan with naked feet, and received 
the iron crown from the metropolitan of that 
city ; he then went to Rome, with the princess 
Anne, his wife, in the dress of pilgrims. On 

- the day of his arrival, he was solemnly crown- 
ed emperor þy Peter Bertrandi, cardinal bi- 
shop of Ostia ; and immediately after the cere- 


it. How could it exist in a place where every 
thing is false? The air, the earth, the houses, 
the palaces, the streets, the markets, the 
temples, the chambers, the beds, the angles 
of the walls, the hotels, the seats of the 
judges, the pontifical throne, and the altars 
consecrated to God, all are peopled by knaves 
and liars. In this infernal labyrinth of fright- 
ful dungeons, or sombre prisons, commands 
an imperious Minor, who agitates, in a fa- 
tal urn, the lot of mortals. At the least eig- 
nal from his master, a minotaur, under the 
form of a paan casts himself upon the vic- 
tims, and drags them into the temples of the 
shameless Venus. No! truth could not show 
iteelf in that infamous place without being 
violated. Unhappy, thrice unhappy would 
be the candid man who should hazard him- 
self in that abyss of vices; he would find 
neither fidelity, nor singere friends, nor a 
second Ariadne who could give him a thread 
by which he might extricate himself from 
this inextricable labyrinth. In this city, the 
Elysian fields, Styx, and Acheron, are regard- 
ed as ridiculous ables ; a future life, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, the end of the world, and the final judg- 
ment, are regarded as tales and idle stories; 
in a word, the salvation of the human family 


lies in gold: it is gold alone which can ap- 
pease the monster, enchain him, make him 
smile. With gold you may deflower your 


sisters, murder your father; with gold you 
can open heaven, buy the saints, the an- 
gels, the Virgin, the Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ 
and the Eternal Father himself ; the pope will 
sell you every thing for gold except his tiara.” 

This energetic letter made a strong impres- 
sion on the emperor; he perceived the mit 
take he had made, and hastened to return to 
Germany to poyani the effects of the discon- 
tent which his submission to the pope hed 
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excited. He was not long in perceiving the 
puce of the reproaches of Petrarch. At 
isa the people rose on his arrival, and 
wished to set fire to the palace in which he 
bad taken refuge. Several persons of his 
court were hung. and he had great difficulty 
in escaping, by night, with his wife and the 
remains of his escort. At Cremona, he was 
obliged to wait before the walls for six hours, 
before the magistrates decided to permit him 
to enter, alone and without his sword, to rest 
for a day; and, finally, most of the cities re- 
fused positively to open their gates to him. 
Sach were the sad consequences of his sub- 
mission to the Holy See. Charlea, however, 
was only a weak man, and not an incapable 
prince; for, on his return to his kingdof, he 
governed with wisdom, re-established peace 
and prosperity through the provinces, and 
published the famous bull of gold, which is 
the true fundamental constitution of the em- 
ire. 
E During this year, John Paleologus, emperor 
of Constantinople, finding himself attacked at 
once by the Turks and the brother of John 
Cantacuzene, king of Adrianople, sent to ask 
for aid from the people of the west; and in 
accordance with the policy of his predecessors, 
who knew the ambition of the pontiff, he of- 
fered to the court of Avignon to submit the 
Greek church to it, in exchange for its protec- 
tion. Innocėnt sought earnestly for defenders 
for him, and sent letters on the subject to the 
different Christian princes; but his missives 
were unanswered; and, as he could not fur- 
nish either the number of vessels or troops 
which were required, the schism between the 
east and the west continued. 

The only monarch who showed any favour 
for the plans of the Holy See, was still Charles. 
Unfortunately for the pontiff, the chancel- 
lor Conrad, of Alezia, prevented the levy of 
subsidies by the counsel which he gave the 

rince. “Recollect,” he said to Charles, in 
ull council, “ that the popes have always re- 
garded Germany as an inexhaustible mine of 
gold; and that they have their hands constantly 
extended towards us to despoil us. Do we 
not send enough money to Avignon for the 
instruction of our children and the purchase 
of benefices? Do we not furnish every year 
sufficiently large sums for the confirmation of 
bishops, the impetration of benefices, the pur- 
suit of processes and appeals; for dispensa- 
tions, absolutions, indulgences, privileges ; and, 
finally, for all the simoniacal inventions of the 
Holy See? Lo, the pope demands still a new 
subsidy. What does he offer us in exchange 
for our gold? Inefficacious blessings, anathe- 
mas, wars, and a disgraceful servitude. Arrest, 
prince, the course of this evil, and do not per- 
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mit pontifical despotiam to make a second 
Italy out of Germany.” Charles cancelled 
his decree, and wrote to the court of Aviguon. 
that the subsidies which were demanded 
would not be pie 
Furious at this check, Innocent immediate) ¢ 
sent his nuncio into Germany to take posses- 
sion of the vacant benefices, with power to 
excommunicate and denounee to the tribunals 
of the inquisition, clergy and laity who should 
oppose the execution of his orders. So much 
cupidity excited a general discontent. On 
every side arose preachers who publicly con- 
demned the conduct of the holy father, and 
called down the judgment of heaven on the 
pontifical court. Among these brother John 
of Rochtaillade, of the order of the Minor Bro- 
thers, was remarked for his vivid eloquence, 
and the efficiency of his allegories. 
We translate: the last sermon which he 
reached in Avignon: “In times past, my 
rethren,’”’ said the preacher, addressing the 
crowd, “an extraordinary bird was born into 
the world; it was large, strong, and had no 
feathers. The other birds having heard of 
this phenomenon, went in crowds to the place 
where it was born, to admire it; but, as soon 
as they saw this poor being trembling with 
cold, dying of hunger, and incapable of eeek- 
ing its food—since it could not fly, they took 
pity on it, and agreed that each should pluck 
out some feathers to cover the unfortunate: 
this was readily done. As soon as this bird 
found himself covered with a plumage shining 
with purple and gold, he became proud an 
arrogant, and treated with contempt the birds 
who had so generously despoiled themselves 
for him; he soon even pretended to have 
sprung from the eagle of Jupiter, and wished 
to subdue his benefactors; he attacked them 
one after another, and pursued them into ali 
countries, to devour them. At last the birds, 
worn out with his tyranny, assembled in coun- 
cil, and decided to fall all at once on their 
tyrant, and tear his plu from him. The 
peacock, vulture, and owl commenced the 
attack—the others followed: and the pheno- 
menon bird, despoiled in a moment of the 
feathers which had been given to him, died 
of hunger on the very spot in which the birds 
had first found him. Thus will it happen to 
you, pope and cardinals,’ continued the ora- 
tor, turning towards the tribunal of the pon- 
tifical court, “when the people shall have 
taken back the wealth they gave you.” On 
quitting the stand, brother John was arrested 
by superior orders, and handed over to the 
inquisitors, who burned him as a heretic. 
ocent died shortly after, at a very ad- 
vanced age; he was interred in the cathedral 
of Avignon, on the 12th of September, 1362 
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URBAN THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


Election of Williom Grimoald—He gives the bishopric of Avignon 

i Vienti nier an between the pope and the i 
to Rome—He gives the golden rose to the infamous Joanna 
Fourth tn the church of St. Peter—He prepares to return 


ainst the 
PE = Urban makes a jou 
of Koples—He crowns Charles t 


1362.] 


to his brother—Efforts of the 
king of France tn the erty of 


to France—Predictton of St. Bridget—Death of Urban. 


Tex days after the foneral of Innocent the 
Sixth, the cardinals assembled in conclave, to 
the number of twenty, in the pontifical palace, 
to elect a new chief. They disputed for a 
whole month, without being able to agree ;— 
at last the wisest, despairing of ever putting 
an end to the divisions of their colleagues, 
proposed to choose a pope from without the 
sacred college, and to cast their suffrages upon 
William Grimoald, or Grimand, abbot of the 
monastery of St. Victor, at Marseilles. This 
motion was favourably received by the car- 
dinals ; they wished, however, beforehand, to 
make conditions with him, and wrote to him 
to come to them secretly, to give them his 
advice in relation to the election of a new 
pontiff. The abbot hastened to obey; and 
when he arrived, they proposed to elect him 
supreme chief of the church, if he would 
swear to permit the cardinals to accumulate 
benefices, and to keep their equipages, pa- 
laces, concubines, and minions. He consented 
to every thing, and was proclaimed pope on 
the 28th of October, 1362, by the title of 
Urhan the Fifth. 

He was a son of the lord of Grisac, a domain 
situated in Gevaudan, in the diocese of Mende. 
He had been set aside for a monastic life from 
his youth, and placed in the pey of Chiriac 
whose superior was renowned for his depraved 
morals. This abbot, who had conceived a 
scandalous affection for the young Grimoald 
wished to offer violence to him; but the child 
resisted, and informed his father of the dan- 
ger he had incurred. He took him at once 
rom the monastery, and sent him to Mont- 
pelier, to finish his studies. His progress in 


science acquired for him, some years after, | 


the rank of ductor; he was a prolessor of the 
civil and canon lav, firet at Montpelier, and 
afterwards at Avignon: in this last place, he 
was preferred to the abbey of Saint Victor, 
by Innocent the Sixth. 

On the day succeeding his installation in 
the Holy See, Urban gave the bishopric of 
Avignon tọ his brother, the canon Anglic Gri- 
moald, and put an end to the scafdal the popes 
had so long given, by leaving that hurok 
without a pastor to seize on the revenues of 
the diocese. It is true, that no particular 
merit was due to Urban for filling this va- 
cancy, a8, in so doing, he had no other inten- 
tion than to prepare for the return of the pon- 
tifical court to Rome, where the legate, Giles 
d’Albornos, still ruled as absolute master. 

Unfo-tunately, at the very moment in which 


he was counting to put his plans in execution, ' 


a revolution broke out in sagt ; the Ghibelines 
took up arms, attacked the Guelphs, and mas- 
sacred a prodigious number of the izans 
of the s. Giles d’Albornos, on his side, 
assemble an army, fell on the revolted cities, 
sacked and burned them, and was seen, him- 
self, with his sword in his hand, and his casque 
on his head, setting anexample of pillage, rape, 
and murder. The brothers Visconti, however, 
and especially Barnabo, repulsed the troops 
of the legate, and obliged them to shut them- 
selves up in Rome. The pope, unable to anni- 
hilate his enemies, declared them to be excom- 
municated heretics, and deprived of all their 
dignities ; he prohibited the faithfal frem com- 
muning with them} and after having fulminated 
a terrible sentence of anathema in the cathe- 
dral of Avignon, he mounted the altar, extend- 
ed his arms toward heaven, and pronounced 
horrible imprecafions, amg Jesus Christ, the 
apostles, the saints, and all the heavenly hosts 
to his aid, to exterminate the Visconti. 
Barnabo continued none the less to combat 
thelegate, with alternate reverses and suo- 
cesses; finally, after a year’s contest he was, 
in his turn, repulsed by the troops of the pope, 
and forced to fall back on Bologna. He then 
agreed to jay aside bis arms, engaging to re- 
store the castles and fortressee on which he 
had seized in the districts of Modena, Bo- 
logna and Romagna, on condition that he 
should be paid the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand florins in gold in eight years’ time, count- 
ing from the day of the restitution of the 
places taken from the church. In conse- 
quence of this treaty, the lord Barnabo became 
a son of the church; he was declared inno- 
cent of all the crimes for which the pope had 
excommunicated him, and relieved from the 
censures pronounced by the court of Rome. 
During the following year, the king of 
France went to the holy father to consult him 
on the proposal which the embassadors from 
Naples made him to espouse Queen Joanna, 
whose second husband had died after a wasting 
and enfeebling illness; thus uniting upon his 
head the crowns of France, Naples, Sicily, 
and Provence. Urban, to whom this alliance 
was very distasteful, hastened to dissuade 
John the First from concluding this marnage 
with Queen Joanna, whose turpitudes he un- 
veiled, and whom he represented as the most 
depraved of the prostitutes of her kingdom. 
He informed him of the numerous murders 
she had committed among her lovers, and 
showed him even the correspondence between 
Clement the Sixth and that princess, ire which 
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the causes of the assassination of Andrew 
were related in obscene terms, and in which 
Joanne proposed to the holy father to purchase 
absolution from him by gold and nights of 
Pleasure. John, who was now old, feared the 
consequences of an union with this Messalina, 
and promised the pontiff to put off his plan. 

is was not enough for Urban, who feared, 
more than any thing in the world, the realiza- 
tion of a marriage which would have made 
the popes dependents on the French sove- 
reigns; to cause him to break it finally, he 
resolved to create serious occupations for 
John, and to name him as chief of a new 
crusade in Palestine. Religious enthusiasm 
was, at this time, generally very cold; the 
wary ponni however, availing himself of the 
arrival of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, who had 
come to Avignon to solicit aid against the 
Saracens, celebrated a solemn mass in the 
presence of the two sovereigns, and preached 
a new crusade with so much unction, that the 
stupid John exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, 
that he would avenge Christ. Immediately, 
and without giving him time for reflection, he 
was conducted before the altar, and sworn on 
the consecrated host to conduct one hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers into Asia. 

On his return to his capital, John expe- 
rienced a lively opposition on the part Sf his 
council to the execution of his extravagant 
projects. His ministers represented to him 
that his kingdom was plunged into the most 
profound misery, that pestilence and famine 
were desolating his people, that it was impos- 
sible to find money to defray the expenses of 
a crusade, and that his age and infirmities 
prevented him from directing so dangerons a 
war; they recalled the example of his pre- 
decessores who had ruined and depopulated 
France, without being able to conquer a rood 
of the Holy Land. AN remonstrances were 
useless ; the obstinate old man would listen 
to nothing ; he ordered a recoinare of money 
to — him silver, and convokeil all who 
held tenure under the crown, to organise his 
army. But none of the other princes of Eu- 
rope being willing to join the king of France, 
this holy enterprise did not take place. 

Moreover, as in the interval Queen Joanna 
had espoused the king of Majorca, one of her 
lovers, and had taken a new oath of obedience 
to the Holy See, the pope ceased to concern 
himself about the crusade. ll his cares 
were applied to one end, that of obtaining 
means to return to Italy. He openly an- 
nounced that it was his desire to establish the 
pontifical court at Rome; and, by his orders, 
the bishop of Orvietto went to the holy city 


to superintend the repairs of the pontifical | pay 


lace. At length on the 30th of April, 1367, 

tban embarked at Marseilles, with a nu- 
merous train, on a fleet of twenty-three richly 
decorated galleys, which his allies the Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and Pisans, had sent to him. 
He arrived at Genoa, after a passage of forty 
days, and from that city he went fo Viterba, 
where he intended to sojourn for some months. 
Os. bis entrance into that city, the holy father 


Tt 


was assailed by a orowd of citizens who ds- 
manded justice on his legate Giles d’Albo 
who was by his side. This manifestation 
alarmed him, that in order to appease them 
he ordered him to leave the procession, and to 
be ready to render an account of his eonduct 
at first call. The cardinal obeyed ; but on the 
next day, at day-break,a great noise of horses 
and rattling of iron was heard beneath the 
windows of the ’s apartment, and when 
Urban stepped on the balcony to inquire the 
cause, he saw his legate in a chariot with aa 
enormous — of keys whieh he was 
jingling. “Holy father,” he exclaimed, “ be- 
fol the keys of the cities which I have sub- 
jugated for your holiness. I know that one 
should never expect gratitude from kings and 
pes. I have served yon too well, and to 
the, detriment of the people; I repent it. 
Adieu !”? and leaping upon a horse which his 
ople held, He struck him with the spurs, 
left Viterba, and abandoned the carriage bear- 


the keys. 

When the people heard of this flight, they 
accused Urban of having favoured it, to freg 
this great culprit from their vengeance ; a re- 
volt broke out, and armed bands traversed the 
streets, exclaiming, “long live the yore: 
death to the priests.” The cardinals, whọ 
were lodged in isolated palaces, hurtied at 
once to the pontifical residence which was for- 
tified; and it is related that the panic was ao 
great among them, that the cardinal de Vabres 
fied in his shirt from a brothel where he had 
— the night; and that the cardinal de 

reasonne escaped from a Benedictine con- 
vent, in the disguise of a nun. 

Urban, fearful of the consequences of this 
insurrection, sent an express to his legate with 
a letter in which he besought him to return. 
As ambition easily deceives itself, Giles 
thought he had been restored to favour; he 
assembled some troops and attacked Viterbe, 
which he immediately seized. The populece 
was disarmed, and the chains, which shut up . 
the streets, were taken away; the pope then 
caused scaffolds to be erected on the publio 
Pa and two hundred of the principal in- 

abitants were hung. Tranquillity was thus 
re-established in Viterba. Some days after. 
wards, Giles d’Albornos was assassinated b 
the son of a citizen, in revenge for the deat 
of his father. Urban feared a return of the 
troubles, and precipitately quitted that city, 
with his suite and an escort of two thousand 
armed men, to goto Rome. He was received 
with great demonstrations of joy by the clergy, 
who conducted him in triumph to the palace 
of the Vatican. Joanna‘of Naples also came to 
her homage to the holy father, and was 
admitted to his intimacy to the great scandal 
of Lusignan, king of rus, who was aston- 
ished that a pope would consent to pass whole 
days shut up with a female eo deciied: but 
the motive of these mysterioue conferences 
was soon known. The day of the blessi 
of the golden rose having arrived, the pontiff, 
instead of offering it to. Lusignan, as every 
one expected, presented it to the beautili) 
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queen of Naples, who had become his mis- 
tress 


Such a mark of condescénsion to a crowned 
crtezan discontented the cardinals, and they 
nade some observations on it to his holiness. 
In order to force them to silence and to show 
tlem how much he respected them, Urban 
asembled them in consistory on the follow- 
irg Suiday, and in the presence of the court 
atid the foreign embassadors, he d an eu- 
kegium on Joanna, exalted her charity, her mild- 
nass, her courage, and gave to her a sword 
ot gold. After the seasion, he retired with 
har to his delicious villa of Monte Fiascone, 
leaving to the cardinals the care of conduct- 
irg the affairs of the church. James the 
Ttird, the husband of Joanna, informed of 
wi.at was going on at the court of the pope, 
s¢1.t an express to his wife to return to Naples, 
threatening to expose her infamy to all the 
k rge of Europe. 

'Jrban, furious that any one should dispute 
hi; mistress with him, annulled, without loss 
of -ime, the third marriage of Joanna, under 
th> pretext of — and declared her 
at | berty to take another husband. Notwith- 
star ding this decision, the Italian lords, indig- 
nant at the audacity of the pope, revolted 
against the Holy See, and the war commenced 
more terribly than before. Joanna, unwilling 
to share the perils of her lover, returned to 
Naples, and Jeft Urban to his enterprises 
against the insurgents. In this extremity, 
the latter called the emperor Charles the 
Fourth, to his aid, who hastened into Italy, 
at the head of twenty thousand Germans, and 

resented himself before Verona. After hav- 
ing taken it, he marched on Milan, which he 
uselessly invested, the troops of Barnabo Vis- 
conti raising the blockade of the place. He 
then went to Viterba, where the pope awaited 
him to conduct him to Rome; the empress 
rejoined them in thie last city, to receive the 
crown from the hands of the holy father. 

Without disquieting themselves at the pre- 
sence of the German army, the Visconti con- 
tinued to carry on war with the adherents of 
the popes; his holiness then wished the em- 
peror to give more severe orders to his troops 


to achieve the extermination of that family.. 
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On the refusal of Charles to command bloody 
executions, which were nothing less than 

eral massacres, in the finest provinces af 
Italy, Urban detached himself from his cause 
and resolved to depose him. But before act- 
ing openly, he thought it prudent to return to- 
France, where the — of King John ihe 
First would place him beyond the reach of 
al] violence. During his preparations for the 
journey, John Paleologus came to Rome in 
person, to ask succours from the pope against 
the Musselmen, who were menacing his capi- 
tal. The Greek prince was received by the 
Roman clergy with great honours ; he made a 
profession of the orthodox faith in the church 
of the Holy Spirit, and swore to reduce his 
subjects to submission to the Roman charch, 
if the western princes would consent to fur- 
nish him with troops to repulse the armies 
of the infidels. Unfortunately, his presents 
and promises could not induce the —— 
of Europe to aid him, and he was compelled 
to return to Constantinople without money, 
without an army, and with the sole consola- 
tion of being an orthodox Christian. 

Urban, released by the departure of the 
Greek emperor, was occupied with assuring 
the execution of his plans against the empe- 
ror of Germany; and, in a sermon, he informed 
the Romans that affairs of the highest impor- 
tance compelled him to make a journey to 
Avignon. This resolution excited great dis- 
content among the clergy; the monks even 
came in procession to address remonstrances 
to the pope ; Saint Bridget, who was on a pil- 

image to the holy city, also came to the 

atican, at the instigation of a cardinal, and 
informed Urban that she had had a vision, in 
which the archangel Michael had revealed to 
her, that he would die on the very day on 
which he touched the land of France. 8 
pontiff, who understood the value of propie- 
cies, paid no regard to the warnings of the 
eaint: he embarked at Corneto, and nineteen 
days afterwards entered Avignon. But evil 
belel him; for, on the day of his arrival, he 
was taken very sick, and died on the night of 
the 19th December, 1370. His remains were 
transported to the abbey of Saint Victor, at 
Marseilles, where he had erected a tomb. 


GREGORY THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH 
POPE. 
[A. D. 1371] 
Election of Gregory the Eleventh—He pursues the Visconti— Foundation of the kingdom of 


Tinacrt 


history of Saint Catherine of Sienna—Return of the holy f 
tic—New revolt of the Florentines-—Death of Gregory. 


Tux cardinals assembled in conclave on the 
29th of December, 1370, and proclaimed Peter 
Roger de Maumont, cardinal of Beaufort, so- 





a—Origin and doctrine of the Turlupins—Revolt of the Florentines— Marvellous 


r to Rome—Wickliff the kere- 


vereign pontiff, who was enthroned by the 
name of Gregory the Eleventh, after the usual 
ceremonies. new pope was the nephew 
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of Clement the Sixth, who had elevated him 
to the cardinalate at seventeen years of age. 
Following the example of his predecessor, he 
declared himself the enemy of the Visconti; 
and as soon as he was upon the throne, he 
addressed a terrible bull to the bishops of the 
empire, in which, after having brought accu- 
sations of all kinds against Barnabo, he added : 
— this obstinate heretic has dared to 
arrest the bishop of Milan, because that vir- 
tuous prelate refused to elevate to the episco- 
pate a monk, our declared enemy, who called 
the Holy See the throne of Satan; and when 
the holy prelate had been brought into his 
presence, he made him fall on his knees, and 
addressing him rudely, said to him, ‘Where- 
fore, lewd fellow, hast thou refused to obey 
me? Dost thou not know that I am emperor 
and pope in my own domains, and that even 
God has no authority in them, but what I am 
willing to grant him? To inform thee of it, 
the executioner is about to apply fifty blows 
of the baton.’ After this execution he has 
pushed his audacity so far as to proclaim his 
monk sovereign pontiff, by the name of Girar- 
dolus the First, and has prohibited his subjects 
from coming to our court to purchase indul- 
gences, benefices, and absolutions; maintain- 
tng that his pope had as good a stock of these 
articles as we, and that he would furnish them 
at a discount.” 

Gregory finished his letter by declarin 
those excommunicated who should give aid, 
counsel, provisions, or money to the Visconti. 
He did not confine himself to spiritual arms, 
which were becoming daily lesa redoubtable. 
He levied an army, and entrusted the com- 
mand of it to Amedeus, count of Savoy. The 
Visconti, alarmed by these preparations, then 
wished to enter into an arrangement with the 
Holy See, and made overtures of peace; but 
the pope refused even to see the embagsadors. 
“No, 3 0,” he said to the cardinal who asked 

rm ssion to present them to him, “it is use- 
ess :or me to see them; I will spare them 
from. perjury, and I will save their souls in 
der pite of themselves, by causing them to be 
inverred alive if they fall into my hands.” 
Hostilities then continued between the two 
parties, until money failing the pope, with 
which to pay his troops, he was obliged to 
conclude a truce with Galeas and Barnabo. 

In the midst of these wars the holy father 
was not forgetful of the pecuniary interests of 
his see, and he imposed Himself as an arbitra- 
tor between Joanna of Naples and Frederick 
the Second, king of Sicily, called the Simple, 
whose kingdom that prmcess claimed, by 
virtue of a treaty concluded in 1302 between 
Charles the Second and Frederick of Arragon. 
The intervention of Gregory prevented, ìt is 
true, a rupture between the two kingdoms; 
but they paid very dear for it, for Joañna was 
stri ped of her pretensions, and the king of 
Sicily was mulcted in an annual tribute to the 
Holy See of fifteen thousand ducats. On the 
payment of this sum, Frederick, and his suc- 
— vere declared lawful sovereigns 
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of Sicily, which took the name of the king- 
dom of Tinacria. 

The resources of the pontiff were already 
commencing singularly to fail; enthusiasm 
for crusades and indulgences had gone out of 
fashion; even the tax on crimes scarcely 
brought in any thing; whilst, on the other 
hand, the luxury of the cardinals increased as 
the revenues decreased. Thus, this rental of 
fifteen thousand ducats was promptly dissi- 
pated, and the holy father had to think se- 
riously how he was to raise money. The 
simplest mode of — he thought, was 
to light again the funeral pyres, and confiscate 
the property of heretics. Gregory then be- 
came a persecutor. The first sect whom he 
pursued was that of the Turlupins. 

Haillan thus speaks of these schismatics :— 
“They were the continuators of the doctrine 
of the poor of Lyons, the Vaudois of Tou- 
louse, and of the nnfortunate Albigenses, who, 
for almost two centuries, had struggled against 
the execrable tyranny of the — y 
were called Turlupins, because, like wolves, 
they assembled by night in the woods; their 
enemies had also surnamed them Bulgarians, 
confounding them with the pretended Mani- 
cheans, who had spread from Bylgaria into 
Italy and France. For a long time sacerdo 
policy had understood how advantageous it 
was to calumniate those whose spoils the 
coveted. Thus the Turlupins were not spared ; 
they accused them, as they had done the 
Templars, of practising all kind of abomina- 
tions and sacrileges. They pretended that 
they taught that man, on reaching a certain 
degree af perfection, was freed from the divine 
law, and was no longer subjected to the yoke 
of Christ, nor of his vicar; they affirmed that 
they never prayed to God, under the pretexty 
that prayers having been written by men, 
not a divine character. False wilnesses even 
deposed, that they assisted at their ceremonies 
in absolute nudity, and that they openly come 
mitted fornication.” 

Notwithstanding these atrocious accusa- 
tions, Gregory could not diminish the venera- 
tion which was paid to them in Dauphiny, 
and informed Charles the Fifth, that his offi- 
cers refused to persecute the heretics, and 
wrote to him :—“ Prince, we have been ine 
formed that there is in Dauphiny, and the 
neighbouring provinces, a multitude of here- 
tics, called Vaudois, Turlupins, or Bulgarians, 
who are possessed of great riches. Our holy 
solicitude is turned towards that poor king- 
dom, which God has confided to you, to extir- 

te the schism ; but your officers, corrupted 
by the gold of these reprobates, instead of 
assisting our dear sons, the inquisitors, in their 
holy ministry, have themselves fallen into 
the snare, or rather have found death. And 
all this is done before the eyes of the most 
powerfal lords of Dauphiny. We order yon, 
then, by virtue of the oath you have taken to 
the Holy See, to exterminate these heretics; 
and. we enjoin you to march, if necessary af 
the head of your = to excite the zeal of 
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your soldiers, and reanimate the courage of 
the inquisitors.” 

Charles the Fifth, called the Wise, seconded 
well — in his sanguinary plans. Soon 
a general massacre of the unfortunate Tur- 
lupins took — throughout all France; the 
dungeons of the inquisition were encumbered 
with victims, and they had even to build new 
prisons at Embrun, Vienne, Avignon, and a 
great number of other cities, to hold the ac- 
cused. At Paris, they burned, by the hands 
of the executioner, without the gate Saint 
Honoré, in the hog market, the works and 
paran of pretended heretics; the grand 

quisitor condemned to be burned the cele- 
brated Joanna of Aubenton, whose intelli- 
gence, eloquence, and virtues rendered her 
one of the most celebrated females of the age; 
and on her scaffold they bore the dead body 
of a preacher, who had succumbed before the 
tortures of water and fire, which had been 
inflicted upon him simultaneously. At Tou- 
Jouse and Avignon, the flames devoured seve- 
ral thousands of these unfortunates, who were 
gangrened and poisoned by heresy, as the holy 

ther expressed it. 

These terrible executions brought in mag- 
nificent recempenses to the persecutors, as a 
letterof Charles the Fifth, addressed “ to Pierre 
Jacques de More, grand inquisitor of the Bul- 
gerians, in the — of France,” attests. 

he sect of the Turlupins was finally entirely 
annihilated, and the coffers of the apostolic 
Chancellery were gorged with riches. 

Gregory, thus finding himself in a situation 
to retake the field and to levy a powerful 
army against the Visconti, addressed letters 
to the emperor of Germany, the duke of Aus- 
tria, the king of Hungary, the king of Sicily, 
and even the king of France, to inform them 
of his resolution to return to Italy and re-es- 
tablish the residence of the Holy See in the 
ancient city of the Cæsars. His pretext was 
the temporal and spiritual interest of the 
church, which commanded him, he said, to 
tetake the direction of the diocese of Rome, 
60 as not to furnish an excuse to prelates, 
who, after the example of the popes, made no 
@cruple in abandoning their churches, to oc- 
cupy themselves exclusively with accumula- 
ting benefices and collecting enormous reve- 
nues. The better to conceal his plan, he even 
peaa a constitution which enjoined on 

ishops, regular abbots, and the heads of 
orders, to go to their churchesin less than two 
The spring, h ived, and th 

e spring, however, arrived, and the 

had not —* Toft Avi non, detained either by 
the pleasures and debauchery of that city, or 
by the preparations for war against the Vis- 
conti, which were not yet finished. On their 
part, the foreign prelates remained also, cap- 
tivated by the charms of that third Babylon 
without paying any regard to the orders o 
Gregory ; and as he wished one day to compel 
& bishop to return to his diocese, the latter thus 
addresse1 him in the presence of the cardi- 
nals and embassadors :—‘ Thou who wouldst 
force the shepherds to remain amid their 
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flocks, why dost thou dwell away from Rome? 
Is it because the corrupt population of the 
city in which thou residest applauds the crowd 
of thy buffoons, minions and courtezans? Is 
it, finally, because thou canst commit with 
impunity adultery, incest, rape, and assasaina- 
tion? Well, we would follow this example ; 
we wish to sacrifice to the gods of sodomy, 
robbery, and murder, in the temple thou hast 
erected to them.” Desmarets, who reports 
this, eays, that Gregory contented himself 
with replying to him : “Our dear bishop has 
passed the night in some tavem, in company 
with women of pleasure, and has left all his 
reason in the bottom of the wine cup.” 

Avignon, the abode of luxury and pleasure 
was, in fact, a new Capua for the popes ; and 
it was the more difficult for them to abandon 
it, since they had discovered the impossibulit 
of transplanting its delights to the banks o 
the Tiber, among that crowd of mendicant 
monks, which covered Italy like an immense 
leprosy, and paralysed its agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce. 

From the midst, however, of the excess of 
misery and abjection, into which the Italian 

rovinces were plunged, sparks of liberty and 
independence were emitted. At Milan, Rome, 
and Genoa they rose against their tyrants; af 
Florence, the poopie worm out by the exac- 
tions of the legate, revolted and formed a 
powerful league, into which almost all the 
places and cities of the ecclesiastical states 
entered; every where the standard of the 
pope was cast down, and replaced by a stan- 
dard formed of a long strip of purple, on which 
was written the Latin word “ Libertas.” Pe- 
rouse, Bologna, Modena, Forli, and Nocera 
joined the revolt, and drove away the cardi- 
nals Noellet and Geraud, as well as the other 
nuncios of the Holy See; finally, the fortresses 
and fortified castles, those retreats of tyrants, 
were demolished throughout Tuscany. 

On the news of this revolution, Gregory 
published a bull, prohibiting the people o 
Christendom, under penalty of anathema and 
excommunication, from lending, giving, or 
selling, to the Florentines, arms, money, com, 
wine, wool, cloth, or any merchandise; he 
declared them deprived of all privileges; he 
suppressed their university, confiscated all 
their property, and gave to those who should 
seize their persons, power to sell them as 
slaves ; finally, he levied a formidable army, 
which he placed under the command of John, 
an Englishman, and John of Malestroit, a 
Breton lord, and sent it against Florence. The 
could not seize the city; still, 

owever, they ruined the environs and inter- 
cepted all communications from without.— 
This movement compelled the Florentines ta 
enter into a negotiation with the pontiff; not 
for the conclusion of a definite treaty of peace, 
but to gain time, and wait the reinforcements 
of their allies, as appears from the choice 
which they made, as embassador, of a young 
nun, named Catherine, of Sienna, whose beaut 
was remarkable, and who passed for peared: 
Marvellous histories are related concerning 
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this saint and her ecstacies, and of Raymond of 
Capua, her confesaor, a knavish and debauched 
monk, who abused the poor fanatic. 

The Florentines sent her as their embaasa- 
dor to Avignon: the monk Raymond, her con- 
fessor, was unwilling to leave her, and accom- 
— her in her journey. She obtained the 

avour of a secret interview with the pontiff; 
and whether she was enabled to convince 
him of the reality of her marriage to Christ, 
by revealing to him mysteries which he be- 
lieved impenetrable, or whether the inter- 
course between them was like that between 
Joanna of Naples and Clement the Sixth, it 
is none the less true that Gregory gave to her 
full power to treat of peace with the Floren- 
tines, and to determine them to pay hima 
large sum of money as a tribute. Saint Ca- 
therine left the city of Avignon, and was re- 
placed by deputies less agreeable to the pope ; 
it was an embassy which had Lucius Savelli 
as its head, which came in the name of the 
Romans, to represent to Gregory that it was 
absolutely necessary he should reside at Rome, 
since he called the Roman territory his patri- 
mony ; they signified to him that the people 
had determined to choose the abbot of Monte 
Cassino as sovereign pontiff, if he refused to 
embark immediately for Italy. Lucius Savelli 
swore on the crucifix that his fellow citizens 
re ised Gregory as absolute master of 
their property and lives, and that they would 
hand to the cardinal Peter, his legate, the 
keys of the bridges, gates, and towers situ- 
ated beyond the Tiber, as soon as the apos- 
tolic court had touched the port of Ostia. A 
step so energetic, left to the holy father no 
other alternative than a schism or his depar- 
ture from France. He determined on the 
latter 
he left 
by his cardinals, mistresses, and minions, and 
went towards Marseilles, where he embarked. 
In his journey he visited Genoa, Pisa, Pevin- 
bino, Port Hercules, and Corneto, and finally 
arrived at Ostia, passed up the Tiber, and en- 
tered Rome on the 17th of January, 1377. 

On the next day he gave a sumptuous feast 
to the principal magistrates, in the palace of 
the Vatican, and distributed some alms to the 

r. This became the cause of hia disaste's. 
arsimonious as were his largesses, they ex- 
hausted the treasures of the church, and com- 
pelled Gregory to have recourse to loans, and 
as his creditors, who were already numerou 
refused to make him new advances, he wishe 
to tax the English, and published a bull, im- 
posing on the ecclesiastics of that kingdom a 
tax ofa tithe of their revenue ; but he encoun- 
tered a very active opposition. 

For many years the clergy of Great Britain, 
sustained by the kings and the aristocracy, 
submitted mpatiently to the yoke of the 
Roman church, and endeavoured to enfran- 
chise themselves ; several distinguished scho- 
sare, and among them the celebrated Wickliff 


and on the 13th of September, 1376 
the beautiful city of Avignon, escorted 
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combatted the ultramontane doctrines, and 
sought to free their country from the pontifical 
sway. Already had King Edwerd the. Third 
at the instigation of the learned doctor, refused 
to de homage for the kingdoma of England 
and Ireland to Pope Urban the Fifth, and to 
pay the annnal tribute which John Lackland 

d engaged to pay to the Holy See, and which 
was in arrears for thirty-two years. eee 
to defeat so formidable an enemy as Wic. Lik? 
was so imprudent as to declare him to be a 
heretic, and he even wrote to William of 
Courtenay, bishop of London: “We order 
you, my brother, to cause the heretic John 

ickliff to be arrested, and to put him to the 
torture, and send us under wax and seal the 
avowale which the tortures shall have drawn 
from him; you will then keep him well 
guarded until yon have been advised of our 
decision, whether to put him to death or to 
set him at liberty.” 

The pope at the same time addressed other 
letters, and on the same subject, tô King Ed- 
ward, to his son the prince of Wales, to the 
university of Oxford, and to the clergy; but 
the illustrious professor, sustained by the duke 
of Lancaster, and Lord Percy, the university. 
and the king himself, braved the ecclesiasti 
thunders with impunity, and continued in his 
eloquent discourse Yo sap the basis of the 
pontifical power, by developing to the people 
the cruelties of the inquisitors and the scan- 
dalous turpitude of the court of Rome. 

Having thus failed in his end, which was to 
procure money, Gregory found himself lower- 
ed in the opinion of the Romans, and was 
even obli to retire to Anagni, to avoid 
being insulted by the lords banneret. As he 
was meditating a flight to France, he received 
a visit from Saint Catherine of Sienna, who 
came to render him an account of the ill suc- 
cess of her negotiation with her compatriots, 
who not only refused to pay the sum which 
the pope demanded for taking off the censures 
pronounced against them, but who even had 
the audacity to drive away the ay woman, 
loading her with injuries. This last blow 
broke down the courage of the holy father; 
the chagrin which he experienced, cau 
him to fall intoa profound melancholy, which 
aggravated a disease under which he had 
laboured for many years. As he perceived 
his strength to be failing daily, he was trane- 

rted to Rome, where he published the fol- 

owing bull, which may be regarded as the 
cause of the schism which rent the west for 
half a century, and caused torrents of Chris- 
tian blood to fiow:—“If my death happens 
before the first day of the month of September, 
the cardinals who shall be about me, without 
sending or waiting for the absent, shall pro- 
ceed at once to the election of our successor.” 

He died on the 27th of March, 1378; his 
body was first deposited in St. Peter’s, and 
then interred in the church of St. Mana de 
Novo, which had been his title as cardinal. 
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‘URBAN THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTH 
POPF, AT ROME. 
CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, AT AVIGNON. 
[A. D. 1378.] 
General ideas upon the great western schism—Stormy election of Urban the Sizth—His conduct 


draws on him the hatred of the cardinals— Massacre of the French 


at Rome— Rupture between 


Urban and Joanna of Naples—Election of Clement the Seventh by the French cardtnals—The 


kings of France 


— tnduces Charles de Duras, her 


rusades against France—Quarrel between Urban’ and Charles de Duras—The holy father ex- 
communicates his enemy—Punishment of the cardinals 
ty of Charles de Duras—Urban is driven from Rome 


Castile on Clement as the 


sole legitimate pope—War between the teco 
ted son, to assassinate Joanna of Naples— 
— by Urban of favouring the 

lement seats himself at Avignon— 


tclure of the morals of his court—The hermit soothsayer—Return of Urban to Rome—He 


dies from potson. 


Arter the death of Gregory, broke out the 
great western schism, which for fifty years 
turned Europe upside down. In Germany, 
France, Spain, and Italy, they took up arms 
to defend the rights of the popes of Rome, or 
make the pontifisof Avignon triumph. These 
infallibles excommunicated and denounced 
each other, — the turpitude of each, and 
reciprocally accused theér rivals of incest and 
sodomy, giving and retaliating the epithets, 
thieves, assassins, heretics, an tippa 

- History has not yet decided which of them 
were the true pontiffs; and as, in the course 
of their reigns, they were rivals in crimes and 
outrages, one cannot say which of them were 
the most execrable, and best deserved the 
title of pope. In this uncertainty, we will pre- 
serve the name for both those chosen at Rome 
and those at Avignon, since they all prove 
themselves equally worthy to bear it. A 
Jesuit, Father Maimburg himeelf, says, “We 
must avow, that in the course of thirteen cen- 
turies, no schism was more alarming than 
that, as well from the atrocities which the two 
parlies committed, as from the impossibility 
under which the church laboured for fifty 
years, of recognising which was the lawful 
pope. An universal council, which had the 
infallible assistance of the Holy Spirit, could 
not decide this grave question ; and the fathers 
declared that it was better to act by authority, 
than from a knowledge of facta, in a cause so 
involved ; and, in fact, they deposed the two 
popes, and proceeded to the election of a third 
pontiff. Thus was seen, at this deplorable 
time, a thing which had never before occur- 
red ;—they declared that there was a schism, 
without schismatics.”’ 

As soon as the funeral ceremonies of Gre- 
gory the Eleventh were over, and whilst the 
cardinals were yet assembled in the church of 
Saint Maria, a deputation from the principal 
magistrates of Rome addressed these sage re- 
monstrances to them: “Tllustrious prelates, 
you must know that the long sojourn of the 
popes in France has caused the ruin of Italy ; 
and that even at Rome, the churches, the 
orders of the cardinals, and the alates have 
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fallen into ruin. There is but one remedy for 
so many evils, which is, to fix irrevocably the 
residence of the popes in the city in which 
the people believe God established the Holy 
See, and in which all the pontiffs to Clement 
the Fifth resided. Tf, since that period, the 
chiefs of the church have abandoned Italy, it 
is because they were Frenchmen; and you 
know very well, that among men of that na- 
tion the love of country exceeds the zeal for 
religion. Thus their absence from Rome 

excited rebellion in cities and places which 
were the ancient patrimony of the Roman 
church; and those cities have justly broken 
the yoke of officers who oppressed them in 
the name of strange popes. The result is, 
that the apostolic see draws no more reve- 
nue from its old domains, and has even been 
obliged to levy troops to bring back its sub- 
jects to their duty. All these wars have 
weakened the resources of the Holy See; and 
you have seen the want of money reduce the 
papacy to the lowest degree of contempt and 
abjectness. If, then, you would shun greater 
evils, we beseech you to assemble immediate- 
ly in conclave, and choose a pontiff who isa 
Roman or Italian by birth; if you do not, fear 
lest the anger of the people light upon you.”? 

The cardinals protested their good inten- 
tions, declaring, however, that they could not 
enter into any formal en ent. The ma- 
gistrates, discontented with this ambiguous 
reply, seized the keys of the city, which were 
in the hands of the officers of the church, 
and caused the cardinals to be conducted, 
under a strong escort, to the Vatican, and con- 
fined in the chamber of conclave. Scarcely 
had they assembled, when the people made 
an irruption into the great square which sar- 
rounded the palace, exclaiming, “A Roman 
pope, or death to the cardinals.” 

At almost the same moment a storm broke 
over the city; a thunderbolt fell among the 
conclave, overtuned the table of the seoretary 
broke the doors of the chambers, and lighted 
up, with its sinister light, a picture, which 
filled the cardinals with terror. In an im- 
mense gallery surrounding the conclave, the 
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chiefs of the quarters and the bannerets, at 
the head of their armed men, were ranged in 
order of battle ; behind them were the soldiery. 
shaking the walls and floors with blows of 

ikes and halberds; they also perceived be- 
ore the Vatican an immense scaffold with 
fagots of vine branches and dry reeda, to burn 
them alive. The members of the sacred col- 
lege judged that their only choice was be- 
tween martyrdom and the nomination of an 
Jtalian pontiff, and they chose the Neapolitan, 
Bartholomew Prignano, archbishop of Bare, 
supreme chief of the church. The — 
however, reserved to themselves the right o 

rotesting afterwards against the violence 
one to them, and agreed among themselves 
that this election should be only provisional. 
According to the historian, Henry of Sponda, 
Bartholomew pledged himself to surrender the 
tiara to him whom the members of the sacred 
college reserved to themselves the right of 
choosing in a more regular election. Not- 
withstanding this formal e ment, he com- 
pelled the cardinals, some days afterwards, to 
assist at the ceremonies of the pierced chair, 
and to consecrate him by the name of Urban 
the Sixth. - l 

Such were the events which placed Bartho- 
lomew Prignano on the pontifical chair; “a 
prelate who would have been regarded as most 
worthy of the papacy, if he had never been 
pope ;? a singular eulogy which we find ina 

istory of the church written by Berault Ber- 
castel, an adorer of the Roman purple. Is not 
the avowal, that a worthy archbishop, by 
mounting the Holy See, immediately became 
an execrable priest, enough to condemn the 
institution? Is it not enough to induce men 
to overthrow the colossus with the head of 
olay and the feet of brass, to show them that 
the supreme power perverts those who. are 
invested with it? 

Be that as it may, the court of Rome, in- 
dignant at the faithlessness of the new pope 
to his promise, threatened to separate from its 
chief and produce a schism, if he did not fulfil 
the engagements entered into in the con- 
clave. This threat exasperated Urban; he 
vowed an implacable hatred to the French, 
and the better to rule them he resolved to re- 
move them from his court; then, under the 
veil of great zeal for ecclesiastical discipline, 
he sought to discredit them, by publicly call- 
ing them sodémites, robbers and heretics ;. but 
these gross injuries produced no other result 
than to alienate all the prelates from him. He 
next exasperated the officers of the treasury 
against himself, by causing a collector of the 
apostolic chamber to be flogged unmercifully, 
for not having brought back enough money 
from a tour through the provinces. 

The cardinals, tired of the tyranny of Ur- 
ban, availed themeelves of the return of sum- 
mer to obtain permission to leave Rome and 
go to Anagni. On the day succeeding their 
— they were joined by the cardinal 
Camerlingo, who brought with him the tiara. 
the keys of Saint Peter, the apostolic ring, and 
the other pontifical ornaments. They then 


blished a decree, declaring the election of 

rban null, as having been produced by vio- 
lence; and they wrote to Bernard de la Sale, 
a French captain who wasat Viterba, to come 
with his troops to guard the sacred colle 
whilst they proceeded toa new election. t 
captain started at once, after having over- 
thrown a multitude of armed men, command- 
ed by Urban in person, who had endeavoured 
to arrest his march. This victory was fatal 
to the French inhabitants of Rome, for the 
holy father turned all his anger againet them ; 
he ordered his satellites to make a genera 
massacre of them, without sparing sex or 
age; women, children, and old men were 
murdered, and several bisho were assassi- 
nated in the chamber of Urban, where they 
had taken refuge to implore his pity. On 
hearing the news of this butchery, the cardi- 
nals addressed the following manifesto to all 
the — of Europe :— 

“We have already informed you of the 
fury of the Roman people and their leaders, 
as well’ as of the violence done to us by 
forcing us to choose an Italian pope whom the 


— Spirit had not chosen. A multitude, car- 
r 


away by fanaticism, wrested from us the 
temporary appointment of an apostate, a mur- 
derer, a heretio soiled with every crime; he 
himself had recognised that hie election was 
to be oaly provisional. In contempt of his 
oath, he, however, compelled us by threats 
of death to elevate him to the chair of the 


apostle, and to cover his proud forehead with. 


the triple crown. Now that we are beyond 
the reach of his anger, we declare him to be 
an intruder, usurper and antichrist; we pro- 
nounce an anathema against him, and those 
who shall submit to his authority.” 

Urban, who dreaded the iseue of a contro 
versy with the French cardinals, did not reply 
to this manifesto, but sought to negotiate a 
peace with them, that he might afterwards 
destroy them. Otho of Brunswick, and Joanna 
of Naples, his wife, sent embassadors to the 
insurgents to propose to them, in the name of 
the holy father, to enter into conferences in 
order to conclude some arrangement. The 
cardinals listened favourably to these over- 
tures, and sent three of their number to Rome, 
who came with the envoys of Joanna to 
beseech the pope to submit to the chances 
of a new election. At this demand Urban 
became furious, spoke grossly of the queen, 
and wrote a violent letter to her in which he 
not only recalled the murder of Andrew and 
her debauchery with his predecessors Cie- 
ment the Sixth and Urban the Fifth, but 
even threatened to divulge her crimes, and 
excommunicate her and her fourth husband. 
This rupture between the courts of Rome and 
Naples was useful to the French cardinals, 
aa procured for them the protection of Queen 
Joanna, who even offered them the city of 
Fondi, m which they could proceed, without 
fear, to the election of a chief of the church. 
The latter accepted the residence which was 
offered them, and were engaged at once in 
forming a conclave ‘as however, they had 


— — 
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no lialian prelates among them, and as 
were fearful. lest, in consequence of th 
cardinals of that nation desire to annul 
the electiw, under pretext that they had not 
concurred in it, they determined to renew the 
expedient employed by Philip, count of Poic- 
tiers, after che death of Clement the Fifth ; that 
is, by writi g secretly to three of the partizans 
of Urban, ro induce. them to come to the con- 
clave, by leading them each to hope that the 
choice of lis colleagues would fall on him. 
This ruse st cceeded perfectly ; the three car- 
dinals hastened to Fondi and took part in the 
ballot ; they were not long in discovering they 
had been tricked, for on counting the votes, 
Robert of Geneva, a cardinal priest of the 
order of the twelve apostles, was proclaimed 
chief of the church, and enthroned by the 
name of Clement the Seventh. 

A bull was addressed to all the courts of 
Europe to inform them of this great news; 
aud three days after his exaltation, the new 
pope embarked for France and came to Avig- 
non to be consecrated. Maimburg has left us 
@ very curious notice of Clement: “ Robert 
ef Geneva was thirty-six years old when he 
reached the pontificate,” says the learned doc- 
tor; “he was of moderate stature, and one 
leg was rather shorter than the other, an in- 
firmity which he knew how to hide by af- 
fecting a measured walk ; his inclinations and 
mianners were those of an emperor; and he 
spared nothing to treat with royal luxury the 
dukes,-lorda, and embassadors who were ad- 
mitted to his table. He spoke with facility 
Latin, French, Italian, and German; but he 
was incapable of a serious application to busi- 
mess. however, posse courage, and 
more than once confronted the greatest perils 
te — the — ho — 

mong his principal vices, luxwriousness 
held the first place; ke chose, from prefe- 
yence, his mistresses and mimions from his 
own family, and loaded them with riches, 
honours, and dignities. .... ” 

Thus, from the portraite which have been 
left us of Urban the Sixth and Clement the 
Seventh, by ecclesiastical historians whose 
attachment to the Holy See cannot be doubted, 
we cannot eay which of there two priests was 
the most worthy to occupy the apostolic ohair. 
To follow a numerical order, we indicate the 
titularies of the Roman diocese in the suc- 
cession of the pontiffs; and we bestow the 
title of pope on the titularies of Avignon, 
without giving them a place in the chrono- 

ieal series of the chiefs of the charch. 

‘he election of Clement the Seventh, and 
the defection of the three Italian cardinals, 
affected Urban the more, since he feared his 
— would abandon him s aad to 

vignon a young —— tiff w 
mised to renew the reign Uf Clement Atha 
Sixth. This, in fact, happened ; bishops 
cardinals one after another left Rome, and the 
Vatican was soon deserted. This solitude was 
& cause of profound aftlistion to the holy father; 
and Theodorico of Neim says, that he sur- 
prised him several times shedding tears. To 
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reorganiae his court, he gate the vacant places 
to new prelates, and even made a promotion 
of iaai aine. cardinals. Thus, with the er- 
ception of money, with which he was bad] 

supplied, Urban had no cause to envy his 
competitor. He was recognised as the lawful 


in Germany, Hungary, England, Poland, 
Bohemi Denmark, Sweden, Prea Nor- 
way, Holland, Tuscany, Lombardy, and the 
dutchy of Milan. Spain, and France stil 
maintained a neutrality. ing of Arragon, 
though Urban was jeune of — that 
prince of Sardinia and Sicily, prohibited the 
admission of the briefs of Clement into bis 
kingdom, and even sequestered the revenues 
of the Holy See, until a general council had 
decided about the schism. 

In Castile, the legates of the Roman pontiff 
and those of the pope at Avignon, simultane- 
ously urged the king to declare in favour of 
their respective masters ; but in the council 
which assembled at Toledo to examine the 
rights of the competitors, the embaseadors re- 
ciprocally acc each other of such enormi- 
ties, that the prelates and lords declared that 
the two pretenders were both infamous prieets, 
and that they would recognise neither of them 
as chief of the church. 

In France, a synod: com of prelates, 
doctors, and the principal lords, d as 
the result of inquiries into na ra against 
both Urban and Clement, that both were un- 
worthy of the tiara, and both had been irregu- 
larly chosen. Charles the Fifth, however, 
allowed himeelf to be influenced by the court 
of Avignon ; and having convened a new synod 
at his castle of Vincennes, each of the mem- 
bers of the council received a formal injunc- 
tion to decide in favour of the least scandalous 
— all bse for — who was a4 
lemnly recognised as the sovereign pontiff. 
The Kai of France drew after it Lorraine, 
Savoy, Scotland, Navarre, and at length Ar- 
ragon and Castile. 

A bitter war then — — the 
two s. Anathemas, interdicts, deposi 
tions, and maledictions were the mado 
the bloody strife which was soon to overwhelm 
the western nations. Urban lanched a bull 
against his competitor, and cited him to ap- 
pear before the court of Rome to be 
and condemned as ani pope ; Clesnent, on hi 
side, fulminated a tertible decree against his 
enemy, and cited him before tae consi 
of Avignon to be judged for bis usurpetion 
the apostolical chair, Finally, both ha 
refused to appear, anathematised 
other by the ringing of bells and the light of 
torches, declaring each other apostates, echis- 
matics and heretics; t crusades 
against each other, and to their aid all 
the banditti and malefactors of Italy and 
France, and let them loose like wild beasts om 


and | the unfortunate inhabitants who 


Clement or preferred Urban. 

In the states of the church the Clementists 
made horrible havoe, ruined castles, burned 
villages, and even several cities; they pene 
trated as far .as Rome, under the leading cf 
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Budes,.a Breton captain, seized on the fortress 
of St. Angelo, and committed atrocities in all 
parts of the city. In Naples and Romagna 
the Urbanists, commanded by an English- 
man named Hark wood, a former leader of free 
companions, took their revenge and committed 
reprisal. Every where pillage, rape, incen- 
diarism, and murder were committed in the 
name of Clement, or in honour of Urban. 
The unhappy cultivators fled with their wives 
and children to escape the satellites of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and were massacred by the sol- 
diery of the pope of Avignon. 

Every where hamlets and villages exhibited 
only ruins blackened by the flames; the dead 
bodies of thousands of men and women lay 
unburied in the fields; the flocks wandered 
without resting places; the crops were tram- 
pled under feet for want of reapers to harvest 
them, and these magnificent provinces were 
threatened to be converted into immense de- 
serts, had not Captain Hawkwood taken pri- 
soner the leader of the Clementists and thus 
arrested the devastations for a time. 

Urban returned in triumph te Rome and at 
once fulminated an anathema against the 
queen of Naples, who had refused to send 

im aid in money during the late war ; he de- 
clared her a heretic, and guilty of the crime 
of lése-majesty ; he deposed her from her 
throne, de rived her o dignities, honours, 
kingdoms, lands and feoffs which she held 
from kings or emperors, vassals of the Hol 
See; he freed her subjecta from the oath o 
obedience they had taken to her, and ordered 
the inquisitors to confiscate her property and 
bara her alive. In order to put this sentence 
into execution, he sent Martin of Tarento his 
chamberlain, to Louis of H Y; the brother 
of Andrew the first. husband of Joanna, and 
induced him to send a powerful army into 
Italy, under the orders oft Charles de Duras 
his relative, an ambitious young man, whom 
Joanna had already declared to be her suc- 
“inhi J 

is impatience to occupy more promptly 
the throne Of Naples, Charles accepted the 
offers of the pope, and demanded money from 
him to conduct hia enterprise successfully. 
Urban sold the furniture of his palace and the 
domains of the church ; he even converted into 
money the sacred vases, the crosaes, the shrines 
of the saints, the pyxes and the chalices of the 
churches of Rome, to the great scandal of the 
bishops and curates who wished to prevent 
the pillage of their churches. With the mo- 
ney thus obtained, Charles levied an army. 

_ Joanna could count no longer on the seduo- 
tions she had exercised over the predecessors 
of Urban to allay this atorm; old age and de- 
bauchery had broken her charms; she called 
craft to her aid, annulled the adoption of 
Charles de Duras, and, in order to obtain 
ee support, declared Louis, duke of 

u, the brother of the king of France, sole 

nd lawfal heir to the crown of Naples. This 
skilful movement had already rallied partizans 
around her, when the death of Charles the 

Fifth happened. This event stopped the 
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f 
armaments, of the duke of Anjou, and cum- 
pelled her new ally to remain in France as 
the tutor of the young king. 

Charles de Duras availed himself of thie 
ferced inactivity of his rival, to go to Rome to 
receive the investiture of the states of Joanna ; 
he then marched on Naples, which was in 
open revolt, seized it without striking a blow, 
and laid siege.to the castle in which the queen 
and her husband had taken refuge. Otho de- 
fended himself valiantly for a whole month, 
but having been made prisoner in a eortie, 
Joanna was reduced to the necessity of sur- 
rendering to her enemy. 

As soon as the news of the capture of Na- 
pe was received in France, the regent placed 

imeelf at the head of his troops, descended 
to Avignon to receive the investiture of th 
estates of Joanna from Clement, and prepared 
to pass into Italy. Charles de Duras, inform- 
ed of these preparations of the duke of Anjou, 
determined to put an end to the war by cri 
and caused the guilty Joauna to be stabbed 
on the steps of her altar whilst she was at 
prayers. Some historians give another versiog 
of the death of this princess; they maintain 
that he inflicted frightful cruelties on her, tore 
out her breasts and her womb, and stran 
her with a silken cord, as she had done Ane 
drew her husband. 

This victory of Urban — the preponder- 
ance to his party; he published that God had 
declared himself the avenger of his cause, and 
in his pride he wished to persecute Henriquea, 
king of Castile and Leon, and lanched a 
bull of excommunication against him. “Ia 
thy turn now,” said the holy father, “in thy 
turn be accursed, John Henriquez ; thou who 
daredst to declare thyself king of Castile, withe 
out our approval; we condemn thee to be 
burned as a heretic, and we prohibit thy 
subjects, undeg penalty of veng ded over 
to our redoubtable inquisition, from affording 
thee aid and assistance. We order them to 
track thee as a wild beast, and we eo 
infinite recompenses in this world and the 
next, to him who shall deliver thee up dead 
or alive; finally, we command all the people 
of Christendom to take the cross to extermi> 
nate thee with the execrable anti pepe Robert 
of Geneva.” He also preached a crusade 
against France, and as the soldiers of that day 
fought only for money, he sent nuncios into 
England to levy tithes upon the churches. 

ilst Urban was making his preparations 

for war, Louis of Anjou was continuing his 
march across Provence, penetratin into lily 
and advancing on Naples, at the head of an 
army of sixty thousand men. Charlea de 
Duras, who was threatened to be beseiged in 
his capital, called Urban to his aid, and bee 
sought him to come to Naples, to animate tha 
people by his presence. The holy father com- 
pi with his request, Jeft Rome, went ta 
ivoli, traversed — met the prince 
in the city of Aversa, whither he had come 


tomeet him. That evening, Urban and the king 
dined t er, appareaty good friends; bnt 
at the of repast, the pepe having 
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claimed the principality of ae for his ne- 

hew, Butillo Prignano, as been agreed 

tween them, Charles bent his brow, re- 
fused to ratify his promise, and declared he 
would never raise to the rank of a prince a 
wretch soiled with every crime. Urban, who 
was naturally wrathful, and whom the capital 
wines of the land had drawn forth from his 
wise reserve, broke out against his host; he 
accused him of ingratitude, threatened him 
with his anger, and heaped such outrageous 
epithets upon him, that the prince in his turn 
no longer restraining his indignation, cause 
him to be arrested by his guards, and con- 
ducted under a strong escort to a fortress of 
Naples, called the Castle Neuf. Necessity soon 
forced him to relax from his rigour, and the 
two enemies were reconciled to combine their 
efforts to resist the French ; the king gave the 
principality of Capua as an appanage to Butillo 

ri o, and in return Urban was occupied 
with the means of delivering his ally from 
the duke of Anjou. 

Secret agents had been already sent to the 
hostile camp, to corrupt the domestics of the 
duke of Anjou, and to engage them to assas- 
sinate their master, when a new rupture broke 
out between Urban and Charles de Duras ; 
the cause of this misunderstanding was an 
act of — on the part of the nephew of 
the pope. Butillo, — that his new 
dignity freed him from all restraint, had dared 
to break into the monastery of St. Saviour, to 
carry off a young nunof St. Clare—whom he 
violated and confined in his palace. As she 
was a relative of Charles, that prince imme- 
diately cited the ravisher before the royal 
council, to give an account of his conduct, 
and on his refusal to appear, condemned him 
to be beheaded for contumacy. The pope 
erased the judzment, under the pretext that 
he alone was the sovereign of the kingdom 
of Naples, and that no one could, without his 

rmission, condemn a lord to death, especi- 
ally for so light a fault as scaling a convent 
wall and carrying off a nun. [t was a pecca- 
dillo which they must pardon the extreme 

outh of his nephew, added Urban, his dear 
Butille being scarcely forty years old. Ha 
offered himself as a guarantee for his future 
good conduct, and demanded for him in mar- 
riage the daughter of the chief justice of 
Naples, a relative of the king, with the city 
of Nocera as a dowry; this arrangement ter- 
minated the dispute. Urban retired with his 
nephew to his new residence, and Charles 
awaited at Naples the result of their base 
attempts against Louis of Anjou. Eight days 
afterwards, that prince expired in the castle 
of Biselia, near Bari, poisoned by some monks. 
His death freed Charles de Duras from the 
only adversary who could inspire him with 
serious alarm ; thus having no longer cause to 
fear the pope, he took no pains to preserve 
his friendship, and sent for him to come to 
Naples, to talk over certain important matters. 
rban, who was unused to such cavalier 
treatment, replied, “that it was for a king to 
come to him, since princes were but vassals 
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of the pope, and not their lorda and masters.” 
He prohibited him, by way of punishment, 
from establishing imposts, levying armies, 
and exercising any sway as King, until he 
had given him authority, and threatened, ir. 
case he disobeyed these orders, to declare him 
a heretic, and inflict on him the fate of Joanna. 
Charles paid no regard to these threats, and 

roclaimed that the pope was mad, and that 

e wished to place him under the custody of 
the cardinals. This step, which flattered the 
ambition of the princes of the church, found, 
it is said, several partizans in the sacred col- 
lege, but Urban did not give them time to bs 
it in execution; at the first suspicion of it, 
several officers of his court and six cardinals 
were arrested and cast into foul dungeons, 9 
contracted that they could neither stand up 
right nor lie down, but remained in a bent or 
squatting attitade. After an almost absolute 
fast of eight days, the bishop of Aquila, whe 
was the senior of them, was brought out from 
one of these holes, and carried to the chamber 
of torture. He was tortured with so much 
cruelty, that he fainted seven times durng 
the operation, and seven times the exegution- 
ers recalled him to life by new tortures ; his 
moral strength then left him, and he made 
the following declaration :— 

«I avow that we were to go to the next 
consistory, with twelve domestics, having 
arms concealed beneath their garments; that 
at a given signal we were to fall upon the 
pope, carry him off from his palace, and con- 

uct him to the church of St. Francis, where 
we should have questioned him on certam 
articles of the faith; no matter what his te- 
plies should have been, we should have pro- 
nounced them heterodox, and should have 
condemned him to be burned as a heretic, 
which would have been done at once.” _ 

As soon as the pontiff had this confeesion 
in his hands, he assembled his principal ofi- 
cers in privy council, and orderéd them to 
seek out all those connected with the con- 
— Theodoric de Neim, who was one 
of the great dignitaries of the court of Urbs, 
wished to say something in favour of the ac- 
cused: “I dared to speak,” says he, in his 
history of the schism, “and to represent, 
though with trembling, that an avowal thus 
obtained should not be taken as an irrefra- 

ble proof against the other cardinals, as tt 

d been frequently seen, since the institubon 
of the inquisition, that innocent men, e 
cumbing beneath the dread of torture, acct 
themselves of crimes they had not committed. 
Scarcely had I spoken, when the pope tumed 
towards me with swelling figure, sparkling 
eyes, and his throat so distended, that he sp 
peared to be about to suffocate—‘ No pardon 
for them,’ said he, in a lond tone, ‘and let their 
defenders dread my wrath!’ He then ros 
and left the council, leaning on his nephew, 
to whom we heard him say, ‘Come, Butillo, 
let us go see our enemies tortured.’” 

Then commenced a series of frightfol tor. 
tures; the victims, led into a place situated 
behind the castle, were handed over to the 
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executioners, despoiled of their garments, and 
beaten with reds. This punishment not a 
pearing to the holy father to be severe enou E 

tillo, his nephew, undertook to carry on the 
executions himself. The unfortunate men 
were at once placed on the rack, and new tor- 
tures were applied to them. An archbishop, 
who had formerly remonstrated with Butillo 
on his bad conduct, was, by order of that 
monster, fastened to the trunk of a tree, with 
his head down, and flayed alive; the arch- 
pong of Venice wa nailed to a cross, and 
an old Genoese pirate, a worthy minister to 
the cruelties of Urban, stanched with salt 
and vinegar the blood which flowed from his 
wounds; a deacon was hung to a plane tree, 
with enormous weights attached to his feet 
and hands, to dislocate his members; the car- 
dinal Sangro had his flesh torn from him with 
red-hot pincers; and as, notwithstanding his 
sufferings, he continued to protest his inno- 
cence, they exhausted upon him all the refine- 
ments of cruelty, until fatigue constrained 
them to stop. Another cardinal was fastened 
to the rack, and burned with a red-hot iron 
on his breast, arms, and legs; after which, his 
tormentors tore out his nose, tongue, and eyes, 
and broke his limbe with iron bars; and, to 
finish him, Butillo caused three chafing dishes 
to be lighted. under the sufferer, to burn him 
at a slow fire. 

Whilst these frightful executions were pro- 
ceeding, the pope was promenading in an ad- 
joining alley, resins is breviary in a loud 
voice, and stopping, from time to time, to en- 
courage the executioners to do their duty. On 
the next day, he convened in one of the courts 
of his castle, the clergy, the lords of the city, 
and even of the neighbouring villages, to in- 
form them of the danger he had incurred ; and, 
to justify his severity, he maintained that the 
conspirators had wished to seize his person: 
he affirmed that he had been informed of 
their plot by a miraculous apparition, and 
that God had ordered him to have no pity on 


the ingrates whom he had drawn from the. 


dust, as wel! as Charles. their accomplice. He 
then raised the cross above his head, waved 
the pontifical banner, and fulminated his ana- 
themas against King Charles, Queen Marga- 
ret, the anti-pope Clement, the abbot of Monte 
Cassino, and the unfortunate victims of his 
cruelties. In consequence of the declaration 
of war by the pope, bands of robbers organised 
and took their way across the domains o 
Charles de. Duras, pillaging, robbing, and mas- 
sacreing in the name of God. 

The king, to put an end to these depreda- 
tions, published, by the sound of the trumpet, 
that whoever should deliver up Urban, dead 
or alive, should receive ten thousand florins 
of gold, and that those who aided his flight 
should be declared traitors to their country; 
and be beheaded. He published a decree 
through the cardinal of Rieto, ordering that 

excommunications and interdicts of the 
should be regarded but as idle words, 

that ecclesiastics should continue to cele- 
brate divine service, under the penalty of con- 

Vor. IL L 
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fiscation of their property, and deprivation of 
their liberty. After this, he placed himself at 
the head of his troops, and went to lay siege 
to Nocera, expecting to seize it at the first 
assault; but it did not turn out as he had 
hoped; and the resistance he encountered was 
the more ardent, as it had its source in fanati- 
cism. Urban had raised the courage of his 
soldiers by strange ceremonies; four times a 
day he mounted the walls, to excommunicate 
the hostile army, holding a bell in one hand, 
and brandishing a lighted torch with the other; 
he also published a bull, granting indulgences 
for all crimes, past and to come, to those who 
should slay or wound one of his enemies. 

Notwithstanding all the imprecations of the 
pope on the Neapolitan army, the siege was 
— with none the less vigour ;—the city 

been forced to capitulate, andthe fortress 
in which he had taken refuge was almost re- 
duced, when, fortunately for him, Raymond 
des Ursini, one of his partizans, appeared at 
the head of a troop of Germans and French, 
whom he had recruited in Rome, fell suddenly 
upon the besiegers, put them to flight, forced 
the gates of the city, and carried off from the 
fortress Urban, his treasures, his suite, and his 
prisoners. 

This sudden blow succeeded perfectly; and 
— the Nea — ee from — 
rst panic, wished to pursue the pope, the 
were ioo late, for he had already kained the 
defiles of the mountains which led to the city 
of Trani, where the Genoese galleys awaited 
him. They could only seize several mules 
laden with gold and precious articles, which 

the holy father had left behind. 

Urban arrived at the end of his journey with 
his prisoners, without any accident, except to 
the, bishop of Aquila, whom the pope caused 
to be put to death on the road, because the 
miserable hackney on which he was mounted 
delayed the march. The other cardinals, 
fastened upon vigorous horses, uttered la- 
mentable cries, which their intolerable suffer- 
ings wrested from them, and showed to the 

ards their broken limbs, and their bodies 
fri ghtfally lacerated. Such a sight was well 
calculated to excite pity; and the French de- 
liberated whether they should not deliver 
these viçtims from the hatred of tha pope, 
and make a prisoner of Urban himself. e 
cardinal Raymond, informed of the subject of 
their deliberations, hastened to dismiss them 
at Salerno, by paying them eleven thousand 
florins of gold, and promising thirty thousand 
more, which he never paid. 

Urban, delivered from his dangerous libera- 
tora, continued his route towards Trani, and 
embarked immediately for the port of Genoa, 
where he arrived on the 23d of September, 
1385. His victims were sent en shore daring 
the night and plunged in the dungeons of the 
chief inquisitor. In vain did the magistrates 
of the — even the clergy, sue for 
their pardon, the holy father was mflexbie, 
and, to put an end to their entreaties, he in- 
structed Butillo to put them to death. This 
worthy minister of the pope acquitted himself 
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admirably of hie cruel mission, and sur d, 
in the performance of it, all the cruelties that 
we could imagine. He caused the cardinal 
Louis Donate to be interred in a bed of quick- 
lime, leaving his head out of this infernal 
tomb, that he might feel his flesh all corrode 
and consume before hie death. He shut up 
wolves in the dungeon of Bartholomew, to 
devour him alive, and Gentil de Sangro and 
Martin del Guidice were sewed up in of 
leather, with serpents, and then cast into the 
sea. An English cardinal, Adam Easton, was 
alone spared, thanks to the remonstrances of 
the embassadors of his nation, who threatened 
the pope with the wrath of King Richard, if 
he dared to condemn to death one of the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. Urban contented him- 
self with breaking both his legs. His cruel- 
lies, perfomped in cold blood, exasperated the 
minds of men ; ecclesiastics who had hitheno 
shown devotion to his party abandoned him ; 
the metropolitan of Ravenna and Garléot Tar- 
lat de Pietra Mala burned, publicly, their car- 
dinal’s hats, and startgd far Avignon. Not- 
withstanding this general abandonment, Urban 
did not change his conduct, but pursued hie 
career of crimes. Louis of Hungary had died 
in the meantime, leaving the throne to his 
— Mary, under the tutelage of her 
mother, Queen Elizabeth, a princess whose 
morals could only be compared with those of 
Joanna of Naples, and whose cruelty was only 
equalled by that of Urban. The Hungarians, 
unable to endure the tyranny of this abomina- 
ble woman, revolted against her, and 
claimed Charles de Duras king, who deter- 
mined to go immediately into Hungary to re- 
ceive te heritage of his cousin. The prince 
forgetful of his quarrels with the pope, ha 
the imprudence to traverse Italy with a feeble 
escort. At the moment when he reached the 
frontiers of his new kingdom, assassins re- 
minded him that a priest never pardons; du- 
ring the night, banditti attacked the castle in 
which he lodged and massacred him. The 
historian, Pogge, affirms, that these wretches 
were emissaries of the pontiff, and that Blaise 
Forgach, the leader of. the expedition, de- 
posited at the feet of his holiness a sword yet 
wet with the blood of his enemy. 

As soon as the death of Charles de Duras 
was known in France, the pre at Avignon 
nreclaimed Louis the Second, duke of Anjou, 
king of Naples, and gave the title of viceroy 
to Count Severin, with ane to enter im- 
mediately on the conquest of his new king- 
dom. On her side, the beautiful Margaret 
the widow of Charles de Duras, had caused 
the states ef the kingdom to recognise her son 
Lancelot, who was ten years old, as king, and 
herself as regent. She then assembled im- 
posing forces to resist the French, and the 

Trovinces ely awaited an order from the 

ly father to embrace her party, which would 

bave infallibly assured a triumph to her as 

well as to Urban. Bat all attempts at recon- 

ciliation with the court of Genoa failed, before 

the obstinacy of this implacable old man. He 
Margaret 
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and all her family | people for 


the maledictions and anathemas he bad s 
often pronounced, and declared that Naples 
had no other king than him, Urban the Suth, 
sü e chief of the church. He then pub- 
lished a crusade agninst the two children, in 
whose names ambitious rivals disputed for 
the throne of the shameless Joanne. 

The French pursued their march and seized 
on Naples, despite the anathemas of the Ro- 
man pope, in which city they caused the an- 
thority of Clement the Seventh to beftecog. 
nised. Encouraged by this first success, the 
latter wished to unite, with the power of arms, 
the authority of miracles and prophecies ; he 
chose for this purpose an unfortunate idiot. 
who was cond isad. to Genoa, and instructed 
in the part he was to play. On a day on 
which the consistory was assembled, he em 
tered the palace of Urban, in the guise of a 
hermit, and in the presence of the magistrates 
of the republic, and many of the clergy, re 
peated the lesson which had been taught him, 
and said to the pontiff :—‘ For fifteen years] 
was praying in the rocks of my -solitude, 
when suddenly Christ appeared to me, and 
announced that a false pope, named Urbea 
the Sixth, was disputing the throne of Ñ. 
Peter with the true pontiff. Asa proof of my 
celestial mission, I declare that I am invulzer- 
able, and I demand to undergo the torture of 
the cord, water, and fire.” This harangue 
made a sensible impression on the bystand- 
ers; Urban alone remained impassable. As 
a pope is a man who does-not believe in 
miracles, he caused the poor idiot to be ar- 
rested, and his head cut off in the audience 
chamber. 

The holy father, however, fearful of the 
consequences of such a revelation on super- 
stitious minds, resolved to combat his enemy 
with the same kind of arms, and wrote tc 
Saint Catherine of Sienna, to come immedi 
ately to put an end to the doubts which some 
of the faithful had in regard to his election , 
at the same time he sent a brief to the mother 
abbess, to permit the holy girl to come tc 
Genoa. The pope received Catherine in full 
consistory, the cardinals, the doge, and 
other magistrates of the republic being assem- 
bled ; the poor fanatio collected her scattered 
thoughts for a moment, then fell into an ecs- 
tasy, her eyer shining, her hair dishevelled, 
her mouth foaming, and like an ancient pyt 
ness at Delphi, she said with an i epi voice, 
“ Know all of you, that the pontif Urban is 
really the vicar of Christ.” A commentator 
of the Bollandists, who wrote a history of 
Catherine of Sienna, says, that they made this 
nun drink p ebp preparations, which 
brought on these extatic trances. What ap- 
pears to confirm this opinion is, that she died 
some months afterwards in a: paroxysm of 
hysterical madness. , 

The revelation of Saint Catherine was bot 
of feeble assistance to Urban, and did not 
arrest his —— wo inoreased E 

nests y arms 
ia difficalt to explain the Dredilection ef the 
Clament, íor this pepe was no less 
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geedy, cruel, and infamous than his rival, deceased, hunted up old debts and the arrear- 
and it we are to judge him by the chronicle on farms; and, after having imprison- 
of the anonymous monk of St. Denis, we the heirs took the direction of the 
should say, that he deserved to be accursed | diocese, sold the sacted ornaments of the 
of God and men. ‘Clement,’ according to eee even pert the revenues for 
the learned monk, “availing himself of the | two or three years, so that the new bishop 
indolence of the king and grandees, in regard | was forced to beg for a living, or to place 
to the Gallican church, had borne down the| himself at the head of his priests and monke, 
ecclesiastics and communities with — and devastate the country, ransacking the iu- 
and even surpassed Boniface the Eigh and! habitants like the free companies.” è 
John the Twenty-second, in the art of extort-| Urban was not, however, discouraged by 
ing money and causing the wealth of nations| the success of his enemy, and prepared to 
to flow into the treasury of the apostolic chan- | dispute the kingdom of Naples with Clement. 
cellery. Following the example of his com-| He was on his march for Lower Italy, when a 
petitor, he had created thirty-six cardinals; | fall from his horse compelled him to suspend 
trae vampires, escorted by a legion of pro-| the execution of his plans. This delay, and 
curers, armed with reversionary bulls, and | still more the want of money, compelled him 
ready to pounce upon the vacant benefices | to — his troops in winter quarters in Rome. 
in the cathedral and collegiate churches, in| A few days after his installation & the Vati- 
the conventional priories, and in the houses j can, he yielded up his breath; one of the 
of the hospitallers. Not only did the pontiff, | agents of Clement, having, it is charged, giver 
in contempt of the decrees of his predeces- | him a poisoned drink. 

sore, authorise these abuses, but kept for him-}| Urban was odious, even to those who fol 
self the best and richest djoceses. On the | lowed his fortunes, so that his death excited! 
death of a prelate, he sent into the country |no regret. He was buried on the 16th of 
collectors or sub-collectors of the apostolic |October, 1389, in the chapel] of St.-Andrew, 
chamber, who seized on the moveables of the {in the ehurch ‘of St.-Peter. 





BONIFACE THE NINTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTH 
POPE, AT ROME. - 


CLEMENT THE SEVENTH,--BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH 
PONTIFF$ AT AVIGNON. 
[A. D. 1889.] 


Election of Boniface the Ninth—The two popes excommunicate each other—Jubilee at Rome— 
Exactions of Boniface—Cruelties of Clement—Efforts of the — of Paris, to put an 
end to the schism— Death of Clement the Seventh—The ch cardinals proclaim the cardi- 
nal Peter de Luna soverei pong of that prs oe Sor the peace of 
the church—Assembly at Rheims—The French refuse obedience to Benedict the Thirteenth— 

A gonan: of Peter d’ Ailly—Benedict is besieged in Avignon—Debaucheries of Boniface 

at Rome—Conspiracy against the pope—Sect 0 Whites—The or Manuel — 

comes to France— Benedict is driven from Avignon—He ts — with his cardinals—. 

Fresh example of his bad faith—Embassy from Boniface to Benedict—Death of Boniface. 


Some days after the death of Urban, sixteen | on religious subjects was very great; he, 
cardi who wero in Rome or the neigh- however, showed much address an prudence 
bouring provinces, assembled in conclave,’ in his government. He commenced by de- 
and chose Peter de Thomacelli, cardinal of stroying the sovereign authority of the ban- 
Naples, sovereign pontiff, who was, after the | nerets and senators of Rome, if order to yen- 
usual ceremonies, enthroned by the name of | der himself absolute master in the holy city 
Boniface the Ninth. His mother, named Gra-| and the domains of the church. He then 
tiniola Filimarini, hastened immediately to | confirmed the institution of Urban, in regard 
adore him as the universal father of Christians, | to the period of the jubilee, which was ap- 
eying to the assistants, “that she loved better hing, under pretext, that Jesus Christ 
to kiss his feet as pope, than his face as her | having passed thirty-three years on earth, it 
ton.” was proper to celebrate every period of thirty- 
Boniface was originally from Naples; he | three years; and, as the holy father was press- 
hada rson, a majestic port, and e ed for money, he immediately published a 
ed himself with elegance, but he did not | jubilee. 
know how to write or chant, and his ignorance| A concourse of pilgrims from all parts of 
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the world flowed into Rome, to gain indul- 
gences, and give their money to the pope. 
To increase the enormous sums he obtained 
from this operation, the insatiable Boniface 
sent bands of begging monks into Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, and England to 
sell indul ences, who bro ht him back more 
than five hundred — florins in gold. 

Those of these agents who were suapected 
of unfaithfulness or of dallying in their busi- 
ness, were, on their return, put to the torture 
and burned alive. He punished with equal 
severity mendicants, monks, and secular 
clerks, who kept up an active rivalry with 
him in the sale of indulgences, by permitting 
libertinage to nuns, reconciling heretics to the 
church, legitimatising bastards, authorieing 
lncests, and granting absolutions for robbery 
and assassination on better terms than the 
holy father. He fulminated a terrible ball 
against them, and devoted’ to eternal punish- 
ments those who did not restore the money 
they had stolen. Some obeyed him, but the 
most guilty preferred exposing themselves to 
the wrath of the pope, rather than restore the 
money wrested from ignorance and eupersti- 
tion. ' . ® 

The avaricious pontiff then determined to 
shear the shepherds as he had done the flocks ; 
and published through the different countries 
which were obedient to him, that he would 
grant graces and benefices to ecclesiastics 
who would come to his court and offer him 

resents. This fallacious promise induced a 
arge number of priests to make a journey to 
the holy city, carrying with them al! the gold 
they could procure, to obtain from the holy 
father the best benefices in their provinces. 
There resulted between the prelates of each 
country, and the mere priests of each diocese, 
a combat of vanity which was very profitable 
to Boniface, each of them outbidding his col- 
league in order to occupy a higher place on 
the roll of rewards which were to be distribu- 
ted. The number of seekers became soon s0 

reat, that it was computed that if the world 
en ten times larger than it is, the holy 
father would have been unable to grant as 
many benefices as were solicited; which did 
not, however, prevent the stupid pilgrims from 
bringing their offerings to the Vatican. He 
also sold the domains of the Roman church, 
in consideration of large sums paid in cash as 
a gift, or under the promise of annual rents to 
bo furnished in kind, men-at-arms, or muni- 
tions of war, . 

On his side, Clement, in point of exactions, 
was not behind his competitor ; he ruined the 
clergy of France and Spain by enormous impo- 
sitions, and extorted incredible aums from the 
faithful. He aleo endeavoured to hurt the trade 
of Boniface by lanching excommunications 
against his partizans, which the latter freely 
returned ; for, says satirical author, it is the 
money of which the popes are most prodigal. 

Marmbnorg, the Jesuit, thus expresses him- 
self on this subject: “ Boniface and Clement 
thought of sustaining themselves on the chair 
of the apostle, only by corruption and the aid 
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of the temporal powers; and, although they 
appeared to desire, ardently, peace and tne 


union of the church, neither of them was 
sincere, and each only hoped for the annibila- 
tion of his rival. In fact, Boniface wished to 
revent England from concluding a trnce with 
Pa unless Charles the Sixth would con- 
sent to abandon the pope at Avi ; and 
Clement opposed the acceptance of the peace 
by France, if Great Britain pereisted in sus- 
taining Boniface. They sought to destroy 
each other, now by their bulls, now by the 
enemies they excited; and, finally, they push- 
ed the scandal of their enmity so far as to 
compel the ecclesiastics on whom they con- 
ferred any benefices, to swear never to recog- 
nise their competitor as pontiff, which proves 
their intention to render the schism eternal.” 

The members of the university, the magis- 
tracy, a small nomber of virtuous priesta, and 
some heads of the different religious orders 
were profoundly afflicted by the misfortunes 
of the people, and were desirous of puttmg 
an end to the scandalous disputes of the 
church, by reetoring union to Christendom. 
Two monks of the order of the Chartreox, 
charged with the delicate mission of sounding 
the intentions of the courts of Rome and Avig- 
non, went first to Boniface, who listened to 
them attentively, and appeared to approve of 
their advice. On dismissing them, the holy 
father gave them a letter to the king of France, 
in which he offered to submit the eubject to 
the decision of that monarch, if he should be 
permitted first to send some Roman canonists 
to him to enlighten his conscience. The two 
monks then went to Awgnon to make the 
same exhortations to Clement which they had 
done to Boniface ; but Clement did not receive 
them co kindly ; he seized them without any 
formality as soon as they entered the city, 
and put them to the torture to punish them 
for having gone to Rome without his per- 
mission. 

This arrest excited the whole order of the 
Chartreux; the superior at once addressed a 
request to the king of France to demand the 
liberation of his brethren, and to complain of 
this violalion of the law of nations. Charles 
the Sixth took the part of the monks, and 
wrote to Clement to set his prisoners at liber- 
ty at once, if he did not wish to expose him- 
self to a terrible punishment. The pontiff 
feigned ignorance of what had occurred, threw 
the blame on the cardinale, and replied to the 
envoys of the prince, “ Assure your master, 
our dear son, that we have the preservation 
of his friendship so much at heart, that we 
would joyfully surrender both our cape and 
our tiara, if he asked this sacrifice from us.” 

All appeared to be in a fair way for an 
arrangement; and it was hoped that, either 

bly or forcibly, the two popes would 
brought to renounce their claims, when an 
unlooked for event, the insanity of Charles 
the Sixth, broke off the negotiations, and re- 
vived the old religious quarrels. This time, 
however, wiser than before, the French and 
English refused to espouse the quarrels of the 
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ponure courts ; they excluded the two popes: he may have murdered his own father, for he 
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their counsels, and signed a treaty of 
peace for twenty-six years. King Richard 
prohibited his subjects from crossing the sea 
to go to Italy to obtain benefices, under pe- 
nalty of being punished as an enemy to the 
state. Boniface immediately annulled the 
ordinance of Richard, and solemnly excom- 
municated him. To revenge himself, the 
king caused a proclamation to be made in 
London, ordering English ecclesiastics who 
were in Italy to return to England within 
ht months, under penalty of forfeiture. 
The result was, that Great Britain entirely 
separated itself from obedience to the court 
of Rome. 

If Boniface lost ground in the north, as a 
compensation for it he increased his authorit 
im Italy, and soon found himself strong enou i 
to exercise his rule, as in the best daysof the 
papecy. Money was his idol, and he set to 
work all means of procuring it; he made an 
ordinance authorising usury, and lent money 
himself at heavy rates of interest. He esta- 
blished new charges, placed at auction the ad- 
judication of benefices, declared the annates 
invented by John the Twenty-second, perpe- 
tua], and sold the reagption of them in advance. 

Whilst Italy was thus squeezed by an ava- 
ricious pontiff, France was groaning beneath 
the weight of imposts, which had accumulated 
in that country, to support the prodigalities 
of the pope at Avignon, his thirty-six cardinals, 
mistresses, and minions. At last the — 
of the kingo om, tired of paying to Clement, 
now a tenth, now a twentieth of their reve- 
nues, assembled at $e university and appoint- 
ed fifty-four detors to decide upon the steps 
to be taken to re-establish union in the church, 
and in order, as they said, “to have but one 
pope to fatten.””? The result of their delibera- 
tions was, that the two rivals should be sum- 
moned to abdicate and submit to the decision 
of a general council. 

For this purpose, the university composed 
an argumentative letter, to beseech the king, 
who had recovered, for a time, his reason, to 
lend the aid of his authority to a measure, 
which alone could put an end to the schism 
that had so long devastated Europe. ‘The 
church,” said the doctors, “has fallen into 
contempt, servitude, and poverty ; two popes 
elevate to prelacies only unworthy and cor- 
rupt ministers, who have no sentiment of 
equity or shame, and who think only of satia- 
ting their passions. They rob the property 
of the widow and the orphan, at the same 
time that they are despoiling churches and 
monasteries; sacred or profane, nothing comes 
amiss to them, provided they can extract 
money from it; religion is for them a mine 
of gold, which*they work to the last vein; 
they sell every thing from baptism to burial ; 
they traffic in pyxes, crosses, chalices, sacred 

and thy shrines of the saints. One can 
obtain no grace, no favour without paying for 
it; it is not the worthiest but the richest who 
obtain ecclesiastical dignities. He who gives 
money to the pope can sleep in safety, thongh 


is assured of the protection of the church. 
Simony is publicly exercised, and they sell 
with effrontery to the highest ‘and last bidder 
dioceses, prononca or benefices.—Thus do the 
princes of the church.—What shall we say of 
the lower clergy, who no longer administer 
the sacraments Bat for gold? What shall we 
say of the monks, whose morals are more cor- 
rupt than those of the inhabitants of ancient 
Sodom? It is time, illustrious prince, that 
you should put an end to this deplorable 
schism, proclaim the freedom of the Gallican 
church, and limit the power of the pontiffs.”? 

This energetic demand was carried to the 
court of Avignon by embassadors who read 
it in full consistory.. Clement preserved an 
extraordinary impassability, whilst listening 
to the recital of the calamities, of which he 
was accused of being the principal author; but 
when he was summoned to renounce the pon- 
tificate, he sprang from his seat, cast himeelf . 
on the deputy who bore the request, wrested 
it from his hands, tore it with his teeth, and 
trampled it under foot, whilst pronouncing the 
most horrid blasphemies. After this burst of 
passion, he addressed the cardinals, demanding 
from them what horrible punishment shoul 
be inflicted on those who were bold enough 
to use such language. They, to his great as- 
tonishment, replied, that the counsel given by 
the university demanded a serious examina- 
tion, that money was failing, that all the re- 
sources of superstition were exhausted, that 
several of them could no longer support the 
expenses of their establishments, and that, 
unless he wished to reduce his court to a 
shameful mendicity, he must, himself, think 
of putting an end to the schism. This reply 
raduabled his fury ; he endeavoured to speak, 
but his voice failed him; he then cast his 
tiara into the midst of the ne and lefi 
the room with precipitation. He died a few 
hours afterwards from an attack of apoplexy. 
and was buried in the cathedral of Avignon 
on the 17th of September, 1394. 

Doctor Clemangis has pronounced the fol 
lowing judgment on this pope :—" There never 
existed a more miserable priest than Clemem 
the Seventh. A cowardly and servile flatterer 
he called himself the servant of servants o 
the kings of France, and the vilest slave would 
scarcely have borne with the indignities in 
which the courtiers steeped him. He gave 
bishoprics and abbeys to the minions of prin- 
ces, and sold to them the right of exercising all 
kinds of imaginable vexations on the clergy ; 
and it finally appened, that the mere buffoons 
of the dake of Berry were as much pope as 
Clement.” 

As soon as the news of his death reached 
Paris, the university sent a deputation to the 
king, to ask him to prohibit the cardinals at 
Avignon from proceeding to a new election, 
until a eral eseerobly of the prelates of 
the kingdom had given an opinion about the 
echiam. Charles the Sixth wrote to this pur- 
pose to the members of the sacred college ; 
the king of Arragon addressed a letter to them 
8 





tropolitans of Treves, Mayence, and Cologne 
sent deputies to make the same request; 
Boniface the Ninth also addressed a bull to 
them, — them to put an end to the 
schism. All these letters and steps were 
useless ; the cardinals, having gone into con- 
clave, refused obstinately to receive either 
embassadors or letters until the election was 
over. In order to avoid, however, the accu- 
sation of having continued the schism, in op- 
position to the wishes of the sovereigns, they 
entered into this obligation :—“We all, cardi- 
nals of the holy Roman church, assembled in 
conclave for the election of a pope, being be- 
fore the altar, swear upon the gospel and the 
sacred body of Christ, that without artifice, 
intrigue, and perfidy, we will labour faithfully 
and actively for the extinction of the unfortu- 
nate schism which destroys the church ; to 
attain this end, he among us who shall be 
chosen pope, shall renounce the pontificate, 
i€ the sacred college regards it as necessary 
to produce the reunion.” 
ey then proceeded to an election, and 
after some ballotings, Peter de Luna received 
a majority of the votes, and was declared 
pe by the name of Benedict the Thirteenth. 
ə new pontiff was of the illustrious family 
of the lords of Luna; in the kingdom of Arta- 
gon, and had already been engaged in very 
important affairs, on account of his acknow- 
ledged skill in business. He was, unforto- 
nately,’ devoured by a boundless ambition, 
which had induced Gregory the Ninth to say, 
when he elevated him to the cardinalate, 
“Be careful, my son, lest your moon does not 
suffer an eclipse some day, for vanity has de- 
stroyed many men.” The predictions of Gre- 
gory were realised, says Maimburg, for, as 
soon as he became pope, he showed himself 
tọ be proud, implacable, tricky, insatiable of 
rule, and of an obstinacy that nothing could 
overcome. What induced the cardinals to 
choose him, was that he had acquired in his 
different legations immense wealth, which he 
romised to surrender to them. The mem- 
ers of the sacred college exacted, however, 
before they would consecrate him, that he 
should renew the oath taken in conclave, and 
reiterate the same promise in his letters ad- 
dressed to the prelates and different kings of 
Europe. The new pope complied the more 
seadily with the demand of the cardinals, 
since he had already discerned the advantage 
he could derive from allowing it to be thought 
he was extremely indifferent about the papacy. 
The king of France and the university, de- 
ceived by this trick, recognieed him without 
difficulty, being persuaded that a pope so sub- 
missive would abdicate the papavy at their 
first command. They, however, sent am- 
bassadors to represent to him that it would 
have been easier to put an end to the sehism, 
if he had not consented to his election. To 
this observation he lifted off his cape, and 
replied that he was ready to resign at once 
his title to the papacy, if the king and uni- 
versity desired it. Benedict played his part 
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for the same object ; the university, the me- | so well, that he im 


on the partizans of 
Boniface, who detached themesives from the 
canse of that prelate, because he affected 
great onen, and Caa he ae 
reserve his ti ite of peo 
ings. At last, all minds a i 3 
for peace, a national council was convened et 


Pans; in this assembly the lerds, prelates, 
and doctors in theology of the kingdom, de- 
cided that the only mode of putting an end to 


the schiem was by the joint abdication of the 
— at Rome and Avignon. Charles the 

ixth immediately sent em dors to notify 
Benedict of the result of the deliberations of 
the council of Paris, and instructed his uncles, 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, and also 
the duke of Orleans, his brother, and the 
chiefs of the embassy, to hand the following 
letter to the pope — 

“Most holy father, the desire you have 
always expressed, both in conversation and 
by writing, to put an end to the schism which 
troubles Christendom, has induced us to send 
to you as embaseadors, our uncles, our brother, 
and several notables of our kingdom, who 
will inform you of the decision of the great 
assembly which we have held in our good 
city, and who will consukt with you on the 
measures which ehall be deemed necessary 
to insure its entire execution.” 

Benedict, finding himself caught in his own 
trap, protracted the negotiations, seeking daily 
new pretexts for not giving a definite reply. 
At last, when he had exhausted all the re- 
sources of his obsequious and tricky policy, 
when he saw himeelf pushed to the wall, 
and compelled to decide, Qe published in the 
presence of the cardinals, his officers, and the 
embassadors of France, a bull, providing “That 
Boniface the Ninth and himself, ehould meet 
with their cardinals ìn a safe place, under the 
protection of the king of France, m order to 
confer together on the reunion of the church; . 
but he could not explain himeelf as to the 
clauses of their agreement, lest the enemies 
of the church should throw obstacles in the 
way of this mterview; he would, however, 
declare that he was not — to employ 
the mode of cession, as this step was not ca- 
nonical, and had not been followed by the 
fathers; that he would rather break a pro- 
mise given inconsiderately, than be guilty of 
heresy, by introducing this criminal novelty; 
if, however, the schism could be extinguished 
neither by means of an interview, nor that o 
arbitration, he would, in order to put an end 
to the scandal, propose, or acospt any other 
means, provided they should be reasonable, 
fair, juridical, and reconcilable with the tr- 
ditions of the church and the sacred canons.” 

After the reading of this bull, which ex- 

sed the bad faith of the pope, the embasss- 
dors indignantly left the hall without saying 4 
word, and retired to the other side of the 
Prone to a part of a — calfed — * 
city of Avignon, where t lodged ; durin 
the. night they deliberated a what was to be 
done, and held communications with the car- 
dinals. Benedict, being informed that these 
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latter were communicating with the princes, 
feared a conspiracy, and caused the bridge to 
be bumed, to intercept the communications. 
This step did not, however, prevent the em- 
baseadors from crossing the river in the morn- 
ing m boats, and assembling with the mem- 
bers of the sacred college in the convent of 
the Minor Brothers. 

In this consistory, the bull of the holy father 
was unanimously condemned, an they de- 
cided that Benedict should at once lay down 
the tiara. Instead of obeying this injunction, 
the pontiff fulminated a second bull, confirma- 
tory of the preceding one. The embassadors 

cardinals, then despairing of overcoming 
his obstinacy by menaces, determined to tr 
a step of conciliation, and went to the pontr 
fecal palace, ‘‘and there,” says the chronicle 
of the monk of St. Denis, “ besought him on 
their knees to abdicate the papacy.” But the 
knavish Benedict, finally raising the maek, 
said to them in a tone of arrogance :—“ Know 
all of you, princes of the state and church, 
that you are my subjects, since God has sub- 
mitted all men to my authority! Know that 
the cardinals have no other power than that 
of choosing as pope the most worthy of their 
number, and as soon as they have declared 
him supreme chief of the church, the Holy 
Spirit suddenly illuminates him ; he becomes 
mnfallible, and his power equals that of God: 
he can be no longer subjected to any sway ; 
he is placed above the powers of the earth, 
and he cannot be deposed from the apostolic 
throne, even by hie own desire; the dignity 
of the pontiff is, finally, so redoubtable, that 
the world should ‘listen to our decrees, bend 
in the dust, and tremble at our word !” 

The embassadors, discovering the useless- 
ness of their efforts, left the assembly with- 
out taking leave of Benedict, and went im- 
metiately to Paris to render an account of 
their mission to King Charles, and to consult 
as to the measures to be adopted at this junc- 
ture. In accordance with the advice of the 
principal doctors of the university, it was de- 
cided to send deputies to all the courts of 
Europe to call a universal council, in order 
to depose the two popes. 

Benedict, forious at the university which 
had led the way in these steps, endeavoured 
to weaken its authority by fulminating the 
most terrible anathemas against it; he de- 
clared its doctors, professors, etudents, and 
supporters enemies of God and men, and ac- 
cursed for ever. The university, unterrified 
at these powerless bulls, protested against 
this violence, and appealed to the first pontiff 
who should be canonically chosen. The holy 
father then declared this appeal to be con- 
trary to the fullness of power which had 
been transmitted to him by the apostle and 
his snccessors, and renewed his excommuni- 
cation. At the same time he sent agents into 
all the courts who scattered, with a prodigal 
hand, gold and promises to prevent the con- 
vocation of a general council. 

Benedict, not content with these intrigues, 


@ven so.ight to organise a conspiracy ayainst 
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his competitor ; at his instigation, the bishop of 
Segovia and the count of Fondi, his creatures, 
corrupted the bannerets, excited the people, 
and made an attack on the palace of the 
Vatican, at the head of a troop of cavaliers, 
either to carry Boniface off or to kill him. 
But the attempt failed in consequence of the 
great prom ptness of Ladislaus, king of Naples, 
who was then at Rome, mh sending assistance 
to the pontiff. The insurgents were put to 
flight, and the bishop of Segovia, the count 
of Fondi, and the bannerets were compelled 
to leave Italy, to escape the chastisement 
they deserved. Boniface, having escaped from 
this danger, as if by a miracle, determined to 
place himself beyond the reach of a new se- 
dition; he took a large number of foreign 
soldiers into his pay, constructed fortified 
towers on the walls of the castle of St. An- 
gelo, and made that fortress his residence. 

As nothing seemed to indicate a termina- 
tion to the disputes which troubled Christen- 
dom, Benedict not appearing anxious to make 
the slightest concession, the emperor Wen- 
ceslaus, Charles the Sixth, and several princes 
of Germany, with a large number of prelates, 
assembled in the city of Rheims, and deter- 
mined to proceed to a new election, without 
troubling themselves about the acceptance 
or refusal of Peter de Luna, and only to send 
an embasgsador to Boniface to exhort him to 
give in his abdication. Peter d’Ailly, bishop 
of Cambray, charged with this mission, came 
to Rome and found Boniface excellently dis- 
posed, at least apparently; for often having 
advised with his cardinale, he declared he 
would lay aside his tiara, if his adversary 
would bind himself to follow his example. 
Peter d’Ailly immediately returned to France, 
passing through Coblentz, where Wenceslaus 
was, to whom he rendered an account of the 
success of his embassy, expressing, however, 
his fears that the holy father would reconsi- 
der his resolve. “Since that is the case,” 
said the opara to him, “be tranquil; I 
pledge myself that Boniface is serious; tell 
the king of France to reduce his pope to obe- 
dience, I charge myself with mine.” 

As soon as the bishop of Cambray arrived 
at Paris, King Charles assembled a national 
council, to which the embassadors of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, England, Arragon, Castile, 
Navarre and Sicily were admitted; they de- 
creed that, on account of the obstinacy of 
Benedict, they would refuse him all subst- 
dies. “Jn consequence of which,” says Jobn 
Juvenal des Ursini, “the church of France 
recovered her ancient liberties and franchises; 
that is, the clergy were authorised to elect to 
dignities and benefices.” The assembly also 
decreed that the king, without further preli- 
minaries, should send the venerable Peter 
d’Ailly and the marshal de Boucicaut to 
Avignon with an army, to compel Benedict 
to leave the chair of the apostle, which de- 
cree, was carried at once into effect. 

The pope was much alarmed on Jearning 
of the arrival of the French envoys, and the 
approach of the troops; he, however, knew 





how to hide his emotion, and when the bishop 
of Cambray came to inform him of the de- 
cree of the council, he replied in a calm 
voice, “No, I will not abdicate. Let your 
master learn that I have been chosen sove- 
reign pontiff by the will of God, and that I 
will never obey the will of men; my resist- 
ance to their perversity may gain for me the 
crown of martyrdone.” ` After this reply, the 
cardinals, who foresaw the consequences of 
such a refusal, and were unwilling to expose 
themselves to the horrors of a siege, rose one 
after another from their seats, and fef the hall 
of audience to make preparations for their de- 

rture. Peter d’Ailly and the marshal de 

ucicaut retired in their turn, and caused 
Avignon to be invested by theirtroops. Then, in 
accordance with the customs of the time in de- 
clarations of war, the French general sent a 
herald-at-arma to defy the pope in his palace. 

The inhabitants, alarmed by this demonstra- 
tion, presented themselves in a mass at the 
pontifical palace, declaring that they did not 
wish a war with France. Jn vain did Bene- 
dict inform them that the city was strong and 
well provisioned, that his allies in Italy were 
levying troops to assist him, and that the king 
of Arragon, as his relative and spiritual son, 
would not fail to hasten to him at the first 
call; the magistrates were immoveable, and 
declared that the citizens would never fight 

inst the French. ‘Well, then, go hence, 
villains,” he exclaimed, in a traneport of rage ; 
guard your houses if you can; I will well 
defend my palace.” The gates of the city 
were opened at once, and Marshal Boucicaut 
entered Avignon. 

The pope caused the drawbridge of his cas- 
tle to be broken, and swore never to surrender. 
and to precipitate himeelf from the top of 
the tower, rather than to become a prisoner, 
He then wrote to Martin, king of Arragon, em- 
ploying in turn entreaties and threats, to in- 

uce him to send troops to free him from the 
hands of the French. Here he was again de- 
ceived, for the prince, after reading the letter 
of the pontiff, said to his embassador, “ What ! 
does this priest think that I am stupid enough 
to go to war with France, to sustain his sacer- 
dota] knavery? He is a prisoner in his pa- 
lace; well, let him remain one.” 

Obetinate, like all priests, Benedict none 
the less continued to defend himself; in per- 
son he animated his soldiers, says Juvenal des 
Ursini, and contributed to save the castle by 
his vigilance. One night whilst he was mak- 
ing his round of the walls, he heard a low 
noise of the footsteps of men, and the clash 
of swords; these were the besiegers, who, 
having removed the grating from the sewers 
of the kitchen, were gliding,sunder cover of 
the darkness of the night, into the court yard 
of the palace; he called some of the guards 
in a low voice, and as soon as his enemies 
teached the court, one by one he cast a cover- 
ing over their heads to stifle their cries, and 
had them carried off to the’ prisons. They 
¿nade about sixty prisoners before the rest 
learned their danger. 
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For the eight entire months during waca 
the holy father ha to sustain the rigours of a 
siege, his firmness did not desert him for a 
moment. Charles the Sixth, on his side, was 
inexorable, and only consented to the 
siege.into a blockade, until union should be 
restored to the church. 

Very different from his competitor, who 
maintained his rights to the papacy by force 
of arms, Boniface preferred corruption to re- 
sistance, and applied himself to increase his 
treasures, to bay up consciences, and maintain 
himself upon the throne. Ali the resources 
of simony being exhausted, he published a 
new jubilee for the secular year, although ten 
years had gone by since the last, 
Here was also a scandalous traffic in indul- 
gences and absolutions ; but the offerings were 
not eo abundant as at the preceding jubilee, 
either because the zeal of the faithful te- 
Jaxed, or the confidence of pilgrims in indul- 
gences had diminished. Boniface then turned 
his attention to the clergy; he revoked the 
graces and benefices which were sold ten 
years before ; annulled the unions of parishes 
made by him or his immediate predecessors, 
and set up all graces, benefices, and indul- 
gences for sale. This measure still failed, 
and the levy on the clergy not answering his 
expectations, he had recourse to the inquisi- 
tory, and caused a prodigious crowd of here- 
tics to be burned, so as to seize on their 
spoils. He also persecuted, and for the same 
motives, the sect of the Whites, a species of 
mendicant monks, who traversed Italy — 
crucifixes skilfully made, which permitt 
drops of blood to fall or tears to be shed, to 
soften the faithful and extort money from the 
ignorant and superstitious people. Boniface, 
who saw in these Whites redoubtable nvals, 
seized on the treasury of the sect as on 
which had been stolen from him, and caused 
the chief leaders of them to be arrested and 
burned alive. 

Whilst the western church was rent by a 
deplorable schism, the eastern had to st le 
against the new religion of Mahomet, whose 
dreadful caliphs had already reduced beneath 
the swav of the Koran the north of Africa and 
a part of Asia. Thus far, Constantinople had 
resisted the efforts of the infidels; the con- 

uests of Bajazet induced the suspicion that 
the Musselmen thought of reducing the Greek 
empire beneath its sway, and Mañuel Paleo- 
logus, who was then on the throne, foreseeing 
that he could not resist his terrible adversarie 
abandoned his capital, which com ried, if 
we may s50 k, all his empire, and came to 
France to ask aid from Charles the Sixth. He 
ssed two whole years in the chateau of the 
ouvre, amidst feasts and pleasure ; his ne- 
gotiations with France, England, and Germa- 
ny amounted to nothing, and he was suffered 
to return almost alone to the east, so much 
had the schism exhausted Europe of men and 
money. This journey of Manuel, how- 
ever, very advantageous to Italy and ce, 
for the learned men whom he brought with 
him introduced a knowledge of those immor- 
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tu! master -pieces of antiquity which the polic 
of the Latin priests had proscribed from Ga 
Germany, and the Roman peninsula, and pre- 
pared for that era of revival of art which is 
called the Renaiseance. 

A remarkable revolution took place during 
the last year of the fourteenth century. The 
Germans hurled from the throne Wenceslaus, 
the eldest son of Charles the Fourth, a mon- 
ster of ehamelessness, drunkenness, and cru- 
elty, who inflicted the most execrable tyrann 
on the people. It is related that he never leit 
his palace without an escort of executioners, 
whom he called his compeers, and who mur- 
dered the unfortunate men who chanced to 
pase by when he was drunk. His crimes at 
ast maddened the people; generous citizens 
placed themeelves at the head of a conspiracy, 
attacked the palace of Wenceslaus, made him 
@ prisoner, and confined him in the dungeon 
of a fortress. Unfortunately, the young daugh- 
ter of one of the jailers took pity on the de- 
throned king, and suffered him to escape from 
his prison by a secret passage. 

As soon as the electors were apprised of his 
escape, they hastened to pronounce him de- 
ptived of the empire, and proclaimed Robert 
the Third, duke of Bavaria, king of Italy and 
Germany. The pope of Rome having approv- 
ed of this election, Benedict the Thirteenth 
naturally took the side of Wenceslaus, who 
still had powerful friends in Bohemia, Ger- 
many, and even in Italy. Thus the two popes, 
by sustaining each of them one of the emperors, 
rekindled the civil war and put off indefinitely 
the meeting of the council which was to de- 
pose them. : 

France was also much agitated in regard to 
the question of obedience. The dukes ot Berry 
and Burgundy, the greater party of the clergy, 
and the university of Paris maintained that 
they should exact the renunciation of the apos- 
tolic throne by the pope at Avignon. But the 
house of Orleans, making common cause with 
the embassadors of the king of Arragon, the 
university of Toulonse, and several influential 
ecclesiastics who had been bribed by Bene- 
dict, set every engine to work to deliver the 

pe and render him obedience. Violent dis- 
cussions took place on this subject; and the 
people, as usual, taking the part of one or the 
other, fought for the pope, the king, and the 
princes. Ag last, the party of Orleans triumph- 
ed: a Nofinan gentleman named Robert de 
Braquemond, governor of one of the cities ad- 
jacent to Avignon, permitted himself to be 
bribed, and consented to assist the escape of 
the pope. As his rank permitted him to en- 
ter into conferences with Benedict without ex- 
citing suspicion, he availed himself of it to 
concert with him aplan of escape. It was ex- 
ecuted in tlre following manner :— 

After a conference which had lasted into 
the night, the holy father enveloped himself 
in the mantle of one of the domestics of Bra- 
quemond, left the fortress, and traversed the 
hostile lines in the train of the captain. Once 
past the blockade of the city, he found an es- 
cort of five hundred men, who accompanied 
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him to castle Raynard, which was reputed to 
be impregnable. From this retreat he wrote 
to the king :—“ Our dear and well-oeloved 
son,—We have been besieged for three years 
in the palace of our city of Avignon, and our 
sacred person has been exposed to the great- 
est dangers in defence of the liberties of the 
church. We have however learned, in our 
captivity, that our constancy in eupporting the 
iniquities of men has pot touched your gross 
mind, and that our courageous resignation has 
been regarded as a proof of weakness. We 
have accordingly determined to act otherwise; 
and after having humbly recommended our 
rson to the divine mercy, we left, without. 
ear, the palace and the city, traversed the 
lines of your soldiers, and have arrived, safe 
and sound, at castle Raynard, where we hope, 
with God’s assistance, to be able to defy princes 
and lords, and make our holy cause triumph.” 
Benedict occupied himself in .providing a 
numerous garrison for this place; and sheh 
he found himself beyond the reach of all dan- 
er he fulminated a bull of degradation against 
the cardinals, so as to render them incapable 
of choosing another pope: he then sent eme 
bassadors to the kings of Arragon and Spain 
to inform them of the change in his position. 
These sovereigns, seeing that the party of 
the holy father was gaining the upper hand, 
feared to expose themselves to his vengeance, 
and took the oaths of obedience and submis- 
sion to him. The envoys of Hungary imita- 
ted this example, as well as a large number 
of ecclesiastics and several French lorda. 
The cardinals themselves followed the im- 
pulse which was given, and addressed a sup- 
plication to him to be received to his commu- 
nion. Asa kind master, the pontiff retracted 
the bull Janched against them, and invited 
them to a great festival as a token of reconci- 
liation. “But,” says the monk of St, Denis, 
“they might have excused such an honour, 
for they paid a dear reckoning in the great 
fright to which they were subjected. As soon 
as they were at the table, on a given signal 
armed men entered the banqueting hall with 
their drawn swords in their hands, appearing 
to await only the order to massacre them. 
The holy father amused himself for some 
minutes with the expression of fear on their 
countenances; he then sent away his guards, 
and contented himself with causing them to 
sign a treaty in which they pledged them- 
selves to an entire and blind obedience to 
him, and promised to labour with all their 
might to reduce France beneath his sway.” 
Ín consequence of this amnesty, things 
were re-established as before: Benedict, how- 
ever, was unwilling to pardon the city of Avig- 
non except on condition that the citizens 
would repair, at their own expense, the forti- 
fications of the pontifical palace, and pay a 
large sum as an indemnity for the war. These 
preliminaries adjasted, he gave full powers to 
the cardinals of Poicticrs and Saluca to rd 
tiate a peace with Charles the Sixth, and o 
tain the re-establishment of his authority in 
the kingdom. A ao number of cities did 
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not wait for tho decree of the king to recog- 
nise the authority of the pope, so tired were 
they of the quarrel. At Paris, in several 
churches, the ecclesiastics immediately at- 
tached to an onyx shell the name of the pon- 
tiff and the date of his advent to the apostolic 
throne. 

Charles the Sixth received the legates with 
distinction, and engaged by oath to recognise 
Benedict as before, as lawful chief of the 
church. He published the following edict on 
the subject: “Five years have since 
the clergy and lords of our kingdom, havin 
met in assembly, declared, that to put an en 
to the schism, the two popes must be con- 
strained to descend from the chair of St. Pe- 
ter. In consequence of this decision, our 
kingdom was relieved from its obedience to 
Benedict the Thirteenth: unfortunately, the 
success we hoped for from this determination 
has not been realised; we thought that the 
intruder, Boniface, would be abandoned by 
his followers ; but @n the contrary, he is more 
and more strengthened in his obstinacy. This 
anti-pope has constantly refused to descend 
from the Holy See, though Benedict has au- 
thentically offered to submit to the event of a 
new election. Besides, the cardinals, abso- 
lute judges of the remedies which should be 
employed to extinguish the schism, after 
having seceded from the holy father, having 
again placed themselves under his authority, 
* could not remain longer disobedient to 

m. 

“In Sous quenes of these considerations, and 
with the advice of our uncles, the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy ; of our brother, duke of 
Orleans; of our principal-lords aud prelates, 
and of the universities of Paris, Orleans, Tou- 
louse, Angiers, and Montpelier, we declare 
that from this time the withdrawal has ceased ; 
we restore to Benedict entire rule over us 
and our kingdom, expressly commanding our 
judges to publish this decree, and to punish, 
with all the rigour of the laws, those who con- 
travene our present will.” 

As soon as Benedict was apprised of the 
favourable result of the negotiations of his 
legates, he left castle Raynard in triumph, and 
raturned to his palace at Avignon. As long 
as he was a prisoner, the holy father made 
the most magnificent promises, and pledged 
himself to maintain in their offices, the eccle- 
siastics who had been promoted during the 
withdrawal; but as soon as he found himself 
free and powerful, he refused to confirm the 
different promotions which had been made, 
and exacted from the bishops an enormous 

for investitures, He anathematised the 
ords who had declared against him, placed 
the cities and convents within their Jurisdio- 
tion under interdict, and laid on them a heavy 
fine to purchase their absolution. At last, 
when he had by his manœuvres refilled his 
purse, he recommenced hostilities against his 
competitor, with greater bitterness and fury 
than ever. Unfortunately for him, the au- 
thority of Boniface rested on a solid basis in 


Italy and Germany, aad he found that he had 
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profited by time and circumstances. In 
on the death of Galees, the tyrant of Mir 
the pope had seized on the cities of Bologna, 

Perouse, and Modena—had laid a strong hand 
on his treasures, and had with these resources 
created a powerful party in Rome, where he 
reigned as absolute master. At thar moment 
he was engaged in placing Ladislaus 
the throne of Hungary, in order to reduce that 

ingdom to his authority, by overthrowing S- 
giemund, the brother o Wenceslaus, his per- 
sonal enemy. The Hungarians had revolted 
at his instigation, had made the king a pri- 
soner, plunged him in the dungeon of a castle, 
and had proclaimed Ladislaus, the next heir 
to Queen Mary, whose memory they vene- 
rated, king. 

This prince came at once to Warasdin, and 
was crowned by the cardinal legate Angus 
Acciajoli. His reign was of short duratioa. 
Having wished to levy new imposts upon the 
people, to pay to the holy father the arrearages 
of tax which had been due for three year, 
the provinces broke out into full revolt; Sigis- 
mund was taken out of prison, an army of 
peasants assembled round him, and marched 
against Ladislaus. The latter fied on tbe ap- 
proach of his enemy, embarked on the shores 
of Dalmatia, and returned to Naples. Ase- 
cond time master of Hungary, the cruel Sigis- 
mund avenged himself on those who had de- 
clared for his competitor. He burned whole 
cities, levelled churches and monasteries to 
their foundations, and put to the sword the 
ecclesiastics and lords who supported Boni- 
face. Sach were the sad results to Hungary 
of its alliances with the pope. 

. Benedict wished to profit by this check to 
make a last effort with his rival; and, as he 
knew his unbounded love for money, he hoped, 
that by offering him a large sum, he might 
induce him to sell his share of the papacy. If 
the proposal was not — to, this step was 
not without danger with a skilful enemy, and 
ceuld not especially ‘be confided to secret 
agents, whom his competitor might cause to 
be arrested and tortured, in order to obtain 
revelations. He sent to Rome a solemn em- 
bassy, with apparent instructions to labour for 
a reunion of the church, and to offer to Boniface 
to make a mutual cession, and both to submit 
to a new election. The true object of hisem- 
bassy was to make a bargain withehis rival; 
and he selected for this negotiation safe, wary, 
and prudent men. 

As soon as the embassadors arrived at Rome, 
the holy father sent to them rich presents, 
and caused them to be invited, by his card 
nals, to splendid festivals; refusing, however, 
to see them, and grant them an audience, 
until they should render him id*public 
honours which were due to his dignity. They; 
having deliberated about it, passed over this 
incident, which was unimportant, and appes j 
ed to yield with a ce the point of ce- 
remonial, Charmed with this mark of conde- 
acension, the pope conceived the hope 0 
bringing them over to his interests, and coo. 
sented to give them 8 secret audience; bar 
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when he saw that, far from taking his side, 
they wished, on the contrary, to mduce him 
to seli his tiara to his competitor, he changed 
his tactics, skilfully dissimulated the wrath 
and contempt he felt for such an overture, 
and dismissed them, saying it was necessary 
to reflect on their proposal. Two days after- 
wards he secretly convoked in council the 
embassadors of England and Naples, the ma- 
gistrates of Rome, inals, 
ali the officers of his court; he then sent to 
inform the envoys of Benedict that he waited 
to close with them. The French prelates has- 
tened to the Vatican, and before they had 
time to concert measures, they were intro- 
duced into the consistory. 

Boniface then tarned towards them :—“I 
accuse,” said he, in a thundering tone of voice, 
“ Peter de Luna, the Arragonese, the anti- 
pope, who calls himself Benedict the Thir- 
teenth, of having proposed an infamous bar- 
gain to me; of having offered me ten millions 
of florins in gold for the papacy! I summon 
his agents to confirm, by their testimony, the 
truth of my accusations!’ Placing himself 
on the throne, with all the majesty of a con- 
queror, he awaited their reply. All this had 
Deen foreseen by the wary Benedict ; the em- 


e bishops, cardinals, and | fel 


bassadors advanced into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and after having pae the — of 
ere and indignation, they declared under 
oath, that it was not their master, but Boni- 
face himself, who had proposed this crimi- 
nal bargain. Such audacity transported the 
holy father with fury; he ordered them to 
be put at once to the torture in full consis- 
tory, to draw from them an avowal of their 
elony. 

Without appearing alarmed at the wrath 
they had excited, they replied that they were 
ready to suffer ail kinds of torture, and even 
death, to defend the reputation of their mas- 
ter, but that in this circumstance, however, 
the truth was too palpable to render it neces- 
sary for them to submit to such proof; they 
accordingly, invoked the inviolability attached 
to their character as embassadors, and - 
anteed by a safe conduct signed by Boniface. 
“This reply,” says Theodoric of Niem, “so 
increased the anger of the pope, that he fell 
into a fit and was obliged to be carried to his 
apartment: threo days afterwards his reign 
terminated. He was interred without pomp 
in the church of St. Peter, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1404, in the presence of the embassadors 
of Benedict.” 
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Durna the fifth cegrury of the church, hu- 
mility became a disgface, and poverty an 
opprobripm for the ministers of religion. Al- 
ready had bishops, charged with dispensing 
the blessings of heaven to the faithful, re- 
nounced their holy ministry, in order to oc- 
cupy themselves abont the meansof enlarging 
their revenues and increasing thoir enjoy- 
ments. Thus pride 
and luxury formed the train of the bishops of 


ambition, gormandising, ! 


é 
clerks exercised brigandage foreibly in the 
provinces, and employed, as was most con- 
venient, poison, the sword, and fire to free 
themselves from their enemies, and despoil 
their victims. The inquisition lent its homble 
ministry to popes and kings. In France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and England, it em- 
braced in its thousand arms the victims to the 
cupidity of tyrants, and put them to the most 
frightfal tortures. The country was covered 


Rome ; the successors of the — became | with legions of priests and monke, who de- 
o 


the king of kings and lord of 


rds, and the | voured 


e substance of the people, and car- 


apostolic chamber, like a gaping gulf, swal-|ried off to their — retreats, young girls 


lowed up for their advantage the riches of |and handsome yout 


nations. 


The fifteenth century, however, surpassed all | came 


whom they again cast 
out di ed and dishonoured ; the cities be- 
the theatres of orgies and saturnalia, and 


the preceding ages in corruption ; the churches | the palaces of bishops were filled with enip- 
became the resorts of robbers, sodomites and |ages for the chase, packs of dogs, troops of 
assassins , popes, cardinals, bishops, and mere | courtezans, minions, jugglers and buficons 
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To all these causes of demoralization was 
joined the great schism which divided Europe 
into two hostile camps, and caused torrents of 
blood to flow. 

At length, some courageous men undertook 
the defence of the oppressed people ; the de- 
scendents of the anfononate Vaudois or Albi- 
genses, so cruelly persecuted by the pontiffs, 
raised their heads and taught their doctrines 
in England, Germany, and France. Wickliff, 
John Huss, and Jerome of Prague continued 
the movement, and prepared the way for the 
religious reform which was to strike so terrible 
a blow on the temporal power of the popes. 

By the unforeseen death of the pontiff, Boni- 
face the Ninth, the question of the schism 
seemed simplified, and the French embassa- 
dors hoped to obtain from the cardinals the re- 

ition of Benedict the Thirteenth, as lawful 
chief of the church. In consequence of this, on 
the day succeeding the funeral.of the deceased 
pope, they went to the members of the sacred 
college, who were preparing to go into con- 
clave, and besought them to deter the elec- 
tion, until they had received from their mas- 
ter a procuration of ceasion. Unfortunately, 
they had not money enough to buy all the 
cardinals; so that, instead of paying any at- 
tention to their request, they accused them 
of endeavouring to excite trouble, to hinder 
the election. A Neapolitan knight, who was 
a relative of Boniface, and governor of the 
castle of St. Angelo, caused them to be ar- 
rested, notwithstanding their right to safe 
conduct as embaseadors, and would not con- 
sent to restore them to freedom, until he had 
received a large ransom. 

Immediately after their departure, the mem- 
bers of the college went into conclave, and pro- 
claimed Cosmato Meliorato sovereign pon- 
tiff, by the name of Innocent the Seventh. 
The new chief of the church came from 
Sulmona, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
celebrated as the birth-place of Ovid. Sprung 
from the lowest ranks of society, Cosmato, b 
merit alone, had been elevated through all 
the ecclesiastical grades successively; and 
the only thing for which he could be re- 
proached was an excessive ambition. 

Innocent was received by the Italian eccle- 
siastics without opposition, but it was not 80 
with the citizens, who laid claim to the go- 
vernment of affairs on which Boniface the 
Ninth had seized to their prejudice. -The 
Ghibelines placed themselves at the head of 
the malcontents; and, with the assistance of 
John and Nicholas Colonna, attacked hoe 
Guelphs, and crowded them into the part of 
the city situated beyond the Tiber. Forced to 
give satisfaction to the rebels, Innocent con- 
cluded a treaty with them, by which he de- 
clared that he yielded to them the sovereignty 
in Rome, and oonsented that the citizens 
ehould appoint regents to conduct the business 
of the state. 

Notwithstanding this solemn ition of 
the rights of the people, he soon thought to 
re-establish his sway; he wished, under pre- 
text of placing himself beyond. the reach of 
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a sudden attack, to surround Rome with 
troops, and introduce several free companies 
into the Leonine city. As this manifestation 
compromised the public liberty, the regents 
went to the pontifical to address re- 
monstrances to the holy father, and to beseech 
him to remove his soldiers; but time was nol 

iven to them to diecharge their mission. 
Scarcel had they entered the hall of audience, 
when, by the command of Louis ee 
nephew of the pope, ferocious satellites fe 
on them, seized them by their arms and feet, 
and hurled them from the windows of the 
Vatican upon the pavement, where they were 
killed by the violence of the fall. 

Such an atrocity, committed in defiance of 
laws both human and divine, exasperated 
men’s minds; the great bell of the capitol 
was rung—the people flew to arms, attacked 
the palaces of the cardinale, and hung al of 
them whom they could seize. Innocent had 
scarcely time to avoid, with his court, the fate 
of his partizane; his armorial bearings were 
dragged through the mud, his portraits broken, 
and his effigy, clothed in pontifical habits, 
publicly burned. 

Benedict, informed of what was passing at 
Rome, wished to profit by the circumstances, 
and published that he was preparing to go to 
Italy, to confer with his competitor as to the 
means of bringing about a reunion of the 
church; he accordingly ordered a levy of 
tenths in France, and the different countnes 
which were subservient to him, to defray the 
expenses of his journey. This new mp 
was paid by the provinces, notwithstanding 
the active opposition of parliament; and the 
holy father was enabled to embark at Nice, 
to put his plans in execution. He first went 
to Genoa, where the marshal de Boucicaut, his 
old adversary, who, since the cessation of hos 
tilities, had become his friend, commanded. 
Through hie influence, that city declared in 
favour of the pope of Avignon, and deter- 
mined Pisa aid the neighbouring villages © 
throw off their obedience to the Roman pontiff. 

The Genoese soon repented of having pet 
mitted Benedict the Thirteenth, and the vage 
bonds who formed his body guard, to entet 
their city. His soldiery, accustomed to pi- 
lage, excited so much discontent, that Mar- 
shal Boucicaut deterMined to deliver the 1m- 
habitants from them. One Sunday, he m 
formed the pope that he desired to review 
his troops, and asked authority from him to 
muster them without the walls of the city. 
When the soldiers had all gone out, he cau 
the gates to be closed, and announced to them 
that they were expressly prohibited from re 
entering Genoa. The pontiff vainly strove to 
change the determination of the governor, 
was obliged to disband his army. 

Whilst the of Avignon was seeking 0 
maintain himself in Italy, a civil war was 
kindled in Rome ; the usurper of the kingdom 
of Naples, Ladislaus, had leagued with Johu 
Colonna, to reduce the new republic, an 
prepared for the execution of his by 
sending troops towards the holy oity. tor- 
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tunately, the inhabitants were informed of the | at the court of Charles the Sixth, and wished 
plans of their enemies, and endeavoured to | to pronounce him deprived of the Holy See. 
drive the Colonna from Rome. They, how- |The wary pope applied himself at once to 
ever, maintained themselves in the castle of | bringing back their minds, and sent the car- 
St. Angelo, from which they made daily 'dinal C alaut as his legate to explain his con- 
murderous sorties. After several assaults, the duct. An assembly of the lords, bishops, and 
citizens, discovering the impossibility of taking doctors of the university was convened at 
this fortress without foreign succour, decided Paris; the embassador of the pope, in a long 
to recall Innocent the Ninth, and informed ,harangue, dwelt upon the vices of the court 
him they would reinstal him in the Holy See, | of Innocent, and pronounced a pompous eu- 
if he would engage to deliver them from the ; logium on Benedict. His conclusion was, that 
Colonna. The pope joyfully accepted the con- | his master, as the most worthy, should govern 
ditions offered him; he started immediately | the church ; and that it was the duty of all 
to take possession of the Vatican ; and, on the | the faithful to submit to him. 
very day of his arrival, lanched a terrible ex-, Notwithstanding the brilliant addresses of 
communication against the Colonna, the king | the legate, the members of the council con- 
of Naples, and all their-partizans. Ladislaus, demned the holy father, and declared that 
whose right to the crown of Naples was al- ; France should a second time withdraw ita 
ready contested by the duke of Anjou, feared ' obedience from him. They accordingly pub- 
lest an anathema should excite new enemies lished the following decree: “ We inform all 
against him, and consented to make peace with ' persons that the officers of Benedict shall ne 
the Holy See. He engaged to restore all the more receive annates, nor the revenues of 
territory he had taken from St. Peter, and vacant prelacies and dignities; that they must 
promised to furnish troops to Innocent, with cease for the present from levying tithes upon 
which to combat his enemies. |the churches, and from claiming subsidies 
Benedict the Thirteenth, who had essayed under any pretext whatsoever. Cardinals and 
to frustrate thése negotiations, having failed chamberlains are prohibited from receiving, 
in his efforts, took other measures more effica- taking, or exacting the smallest sum until the 
cious than those he had employed, and simply , holding of the national council, which is to be 
decided to poison his competitor. He sent a | convened to put an end to the schism.” This 
solemn embassy to Rome, with the apparent | ordinance was scarcely made, when the death 
se of proposing some mode of putting | of Innocent the Seventh was known in France. 
an end to the schism, and secretly —— The legates of Benedict had fulfilled their 
to bribe, at any price, a servant of the pope. | mission. 
Innocent, who had no more intention of abdi-| The national council, however, assembled 
catiog than his rival, nor the desire of making | at Paris, and confirmed the decision which 
any concession, refused to give an audience | had been made in regard to the relinquish- 
to the embassadors. Benedict availed himself | ment of tbe Holy See. Before separating, the 
of this, and spread letters through all Europe | fathers addressed, in the name of the king, a 
in which his rival was called perjured, schis- | synodical letter to the Roman cardinals, to 
matic and heretic. The Roman pontiff on his | beseech them to put off the election of another 
side lanched terrible bulls against his adver-'| pope; but the sacred college: had already 
sary, and accused him of having sent his| assembled in conclave and proclaimed the 
nts for the sole purpose of assassinating | cardinal Angelo Corario P pontif, . 
him. Benedict, judging from this that his; by the name of — the Twelfth. This 
lan was discovered, despaired of reigning in | fatal haste of the Italian prelates discontented 
fraly, and returned to France, where, during | the French bishops, and prolonged the schism, 
his absence, matters had changed much. |by rallying around Benedict partizans who 
A formidable party was formed against him | had detached themselves from his cause. 
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Greoorny THE TwrLrTH was descendod apr old, and had passed through all gradee 
from a noble Venetian family ; he was eighty | in the church before he reached the sovereign 
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pontificate. Before his election he was quoted 
as a model of mildaess, prudence, humility, 
and holiness. On the eve of the conclave he 
ħad even proposed to tho cardinals to take 
separately the following oath: “I swear on 
the gospels and the consecrated host, that in 
case I shall be chosen pontiff, I will renounce 
the dignity if the pope at Avignon will con- 
sent to abdicate: or if death strikes him, or 
even if tho cardinals of both sides coalesce.” 

His first steps answered the hopes which 
had been placed in him from the day of his 
exaltation; he renewed the solemn oath he 
had before taken, and in the presence of the 
cardinals of his court, thus expressed himself : 
“ Anathema on schismatics, whatever may be 
their power and dignity! Anathema on 
them! Anathema on myself, if I do not em- 
ploy all my efforts to put an end to the un- 

ttunate division which brings misfortune 
and — on Christianity ! 

8 


Yes, my bre- 


thren, I swear from the chair of truth, that I 
will go to the council which shall be con- 
vened to settle the differences, notwithstand- 
‘ing my age and infirmities, and wherever it 


assembles ; if I have no galley, I will dare the 
sea in a boat; and if I have no horses, I will 
go on foot, with my staff in my hand.” In 
order to give more force to his words, he read 
a y a letter which he addressed to Bene- 
ict to urge him to renounce with him the 
sovereign pontificate, and both to submit toa 
new election. 
Benedict, who was at Marseilles, received 
the deputies with great honours ; he appeared 


disposed to follow the example of Gregory, 
and even consented to an interview with his 
rival in the city of Savona. Gregory then cast 


aside the mask of hypocrisy which he had 
worn for eighty years; this humble and sim- 
ple man changed in an instant his character 
and language, and showed himself proud and 
haughty, covered himself with robes of pur- 
ple and gold, surrounded himeelf with all the 
pomp of courts, and caused himself to be 
adored as a god. When the French embas- 
sadors came to offer him all kinds of guaran- 
tees and sureties ou the part of the king, 
that he might go to Savona, as he had solemnly 
engaged to do, he replied to them with hauteur 
that he had no promise to fulfil, or condition 
to comply with. He dismissed the embas- 
eadors, and ordered the cardinals never again 
to speak to him of abdicating, if they did not 
wish to incur his displeasure. 

As soon as Benedict was informed of what 
had taken place at Rome, his hopes and au- 
dacity increased; he hastened to publish a 
bull of excommunication against the national 
council, which had decreed the withdrawal 
of the French from his obedience ; he anathe- 
matised in general all who had taken part in 
this salutary measure, mere laymen, cardi- 
nals, pe archbishops, kings, or empe- 
rors; he declared that if, at the expiration of 
twenty days after the publication of the sen- 
tence, the excommunicated persisted in their 
tesolution, the ecclesiastics should be de- 
prived of their benefices, and the territories 
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or domains of secular princes placed unde 
interdict. He freed vassals from their oaths 
of fidelity, he confiscated all the fiefs, goods, 
moveables, or immoveables of the excommu- 
nicated, enveloping, in the same eentence of 
excommunication and interdiction, kingdoms, 
republics, cities, castles, universities, oo 
churches, and —— which were fa 
vourable to those who had already withdrawn 
from obedience to him. Then, to sbow how 
ardently he desired the reunion of the — 
he went immediately to Savona and info 
his competitor that he was waiting at the a 
pointed place, to confer upon the best ma 
of putting an end to the schism. 
veral cotemporary historians affirm that 

the two popes had agreed neither of them to 
withdraw, whilst still appearing to desire it, and 
thus to make all Europe the dupe of their 
knavery. Gregory, in fact, went as far as 
Lucca, received the nuncios of his competitos 
with distinction, and replied to them m a 
public audience, that he had the same inten- 
tion as their master, and that he énly waited 
for his abdication to renounce the tiara him- 
self, and put an end to the schism. This re- 
ply gave great joy to the cardinals of both 
parties, but it was of short duration. 

“These two popes,” says Theodoric of 
Niem, “were like two champions who pre- 
— — n a listed fie i to combat to 
the death, after having secret — not 
to inflict a wound; they impudently amuse 
themselves with the spectators, and the com- 
bat having finished, they divide the prize of 
the tourney, congratulatıng themselves in the 
success of their trick.” o same historian 
adds, “If one was desirous of recounting all the 
knaveries, iniquities, and crimes of ry 
the Twelfth and Benedict the Thirteenth, 
would be necessary for him to add three lives 
to the duration of his own; he would then 
run the risk of failing in paper and ink. These 
two wretches have cauterised consciences; 
they fill Christendom with vice pillage, and 
murder; through their deplorable influence 
the Christian world is abandoned to frightful 
calamities; fear of God, modesty, pity, equity, 
and all the virtues have been bani from 
among men, great and small, from the king 
to the serf; irapiety, avarice, and licentious 
ness reign with them over the faithful. There 
is nothing sound or whole in the universal 
church; all its body is covered with an m. 
pure leprosy, from the sole of the feet to the 
crown of the head.” The farce played, the 
two popes retired, each to the country of their 
jurisdiction, and committed new brigandages. 

Gregory confiscated the property of the 
Italian ecclesiastics, who were suspected of & 
desire to put an end to the echism; he sold 
castles and ecclesiastical domains, creat 
new magistrates, removed the old, and m- 
posed extraordinary imposte on the clergy for 
the maintenance of his numerous soldiery. 
Notwéthstanding the incessant marks of su 
mission by his priests, he had no regard for 
them, and constantly threatened them with 
his enathemae, whenever they ventured t8 
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address any remonstrances to him in regard to 
his withdrawal. Two of his cardinals having 
reminded him of the oath he had taken at 
the time of his exaltation, he made this reply 
to them: “ Are you ignorant that popes have 
the power to take oaths and then perjure 
themselves if they wish“to, since they are 
above every thing in this world?’ A preacher 
of the order of the Carmelites having dared to 
maintain a contrary doctrine, was arrested by 
order of the pontiff, and put to the torture as 
a heretic. 

To prevent a recurrence of such attacks 
upon his authority, Gregory published a bull 
prohibiting any ecclesiastic from deliverin 
any sermon or public discourse, until it ha 
been submitted toa censor. This arbitrary act 
excited opposition in all quarters, and the 
cardinals came in a body to entreat the holy 
father to retract this bull of iniquity. His re- 
ply was, that he would immediately frame a 
new college, as he was tired of their mur- 
murs, and, in fact, he elevated to the cardi- 
nalate four priests, his creatures, who were 
steeped in debauchery. 

All the cardinals then abandoned his court, 
and went to their estates. Leonard Aretin, 
who was at Lucca, relates this circumstance 
at length, in a letter addressed to his friend 
Petrillo; it is as follows: “We have well 
divined that the clouds, which were gathering 
on the horizon, would break iu a terrible 
storm. The cardinals, who have been, fora 
long time, irritated at the insolence, perfidy, 
and pride of the pope, have at last lost their 
patience, and abandoned that vicious and ob- 
stinate old man. I praise your prudence in 
having foreseen the tempest and retired to 
Naples, and I blame myself for having dared 
it, Cee here. 

‘You know the mystification to which these 
two popes have subjected their partizans in 
regard to the place which should be fixed on 
for their interview. Gregory affirmed that all 
cities were equally agreeable to him, provi- 
ded they were not situated on the sea shore. 
Benedict found them all to his taste, provided 
they were not in the interior. It might have 

supposed that one was an aquatic ani- 
mal which had a horror of dry land, and the 
other a terrestrial animal which dreaded the 
water. Every body murmured at this con- 
duct, and no one could see without indigna- 
tion two men, more than pi narians, 8a- 
crificing religion and the church to reign for 
a few days longer over the consciences of the 
simple. The cardinals of Gregory having 
dared to address remonstrances to him on this 
subject, he determined to frame a new court 
for heneelf, and convened the sacred college 
in consistory to ratify the promotions of his 
creatures. Several members resisted, and 
wished to leave the assembly. The pontiff 
then descended from his throne, and placing 
himself before the door of the saloon, threat- 
ened them with his wrath if they should dare 


to leave the consistory without his orders. Af- | dict 


ter Ewe AO aTe E Moal to armed men to sur- 
cound the counci . The prelates, filled 
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with indignation, regarded each other in as- 
tonishment without speaking; at Jast the car- 
dinal Raynald, of Saint Vit, broke the silenc 
and demanded from Gregory what he wishe 
them to do. ‘I intend,’ he replied, ‘to pro- 
vide for the safety of the church by making 
an entire reformation of the sacred college.’ — 
‘No,’ replied the former, ‘it is its ruin you 
desire? Then advancing resolutely into the 
midst of the assembly, No) he added, in a 
firm and strong voice: ‘it is much better to 
suffer all kinds of torture than the indignities of 
this execrable pope !’ This sally, as you might 
suppose, my dear Petrillo, excited great amta- 
tion in the council. Some, dreading the ven- 
geance of Gregory, exclaimed, that they ought 
to obey him: others, transported with rage, 
heaped curses and reproaches on him ; others 
contented themselves with groans and tears. . 
“I myself saw the venerable cardinal Co- 
lonna cast himself on his knees before the 
pontif and beseech him, with joined hands, 
to desist from such a measure; but in- 
stead of allowing himself to be softened by 
tears and prayers, Gregory became still more 
insolent. He prohibited the cardinals from 
leaving the city of Lucca under penalty of be- 
ing declared heretics, and as such to be burn- 
ed: he then drove them from the consistory 
with blows of halberds. One of our cardinals, 
the bishop of Liege, a German, escaped in the 
diaguise of a porter, and retired to a smal) 
town in the territory of Florence. As soon as 
—— was informed of this flight, he sent a 
troop of horse in pursuit of the prelate, with 
orders to bring him back, dead or alive. For- 
tunately for the bishop, the garrison of the 
town in which he had taken refuge defended 
him, and repulsed the soldiers of the pope : 
several were slain, and the rest forced to fal) 
back on Lucca. From this resulted a quarrel 
between the governor and the holy father, and, 
favoured by the confusion, the cardinals es- 
caped to Pisa, where they are now in safety.” 
As soon as the members of the sacred col- 
lege were established in this last residence, 
they published the following manifesto against 
Gregory: “We have left the court o 
accursed pope because he desired to mur- 
der several of us, and because we knew 
that he was making, in his palace, irons to 
chain us, and instruments of torture to be 
applied to us, as Urban the Sixth did to 
some of our predecessors. For our own 
safety, and that of the church, we have re- 
moved our persons beyond the reach of the 
cruelty of this schismatic pope, and we pro- 
test before all Christendom against his acts of 
violence. We also protest against his prohi- 
bition of our assembling in any place without 
his authority ; use such an order Over- 
throws the institution of our college, which 
has a right to assemble to judge of the princi- 
ples of the faith, heresies, and schisms. We 
also protest against the prohibition of commu- 
nion with the cardinals or deputies of Bene- 
ict the Thineenth, or with the embassadors 
of the court of France; because we gre com- 
pelled by our oath to take all measures which 
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» has filled 


shall be necessary to restore union to thé 
ehurch. Finally, we appeal frum his decre- 
tals and anathemas, to a general council, 
which, according to the custom of the church, 
shall judge his actions and ours.” 

This declaration was made known to Gre- 
gory in a public — whilst he was 
giving to the cardinals of the laet promotion 
the rings and other marks of their dignity. 
During the sitting, the holy father fulminated 
a terrible anathema against the signers of the 

rotest, declaring them to be stripped of their 
dignite deprived of their benefices, and in- 
terdicted from all sacerdotal functions. The 
faithful, who were obedient to him, were pro- 
hibited from communing with them, or giving 
them an asylum, under penalty of incurring a 
like excummunication ; and on the next day 
he sent to the different princes of his commu- 
nion, a bull, in which he exposed the treason 
of his cardinals, who, according to his story, 
wished to depose him in order to recognise Pe- 
ter de Luna. 

They replied to the libellous calumniator 
by causing to be affixed to the pontifical pa- 
lace and the cathedral of Lucca, the follow- 
ing act, which has been transmitted to us by 
Theodoric de Niem : “ Anathema on Gregory 
the coward, the drunkard, and the knave ; the 
man of blood, the illustrious robber, the schis- 
matic, the heretic, the precursor of antichrist! 
Anathema upon him! He has mounted the 
chair of the apostle like a thief, to set fire to 
the four comes of the house of God, and to 

1 down its columns! Anathema upon him, 
or he is associated in an infernal conspiracy 
with the infamous Benedict, a worthy co-part- 
ner in his work of violence and iniquity. Not 
content with what they have already done, 
these two wretches still wish to bend beneath 
their tyranny, prelates, princes, kings, and 
people, and to take from them the very gar- 
ments which cover them. But we are about 
to arrest the evil, and undeceive the nations, 
by opening their eyes, and teaching them that 
the popes are insatiable and cruel impostors, 
who, in the name of God, impudently make 
sport of men, and seek to render their reign 
eternal by stifling the light of knowledge. 

“You, Gregory! We will unveil all your 
turpitudes and your incestuous amour with 
your own sister. We will cite you before our 
tribunal at Pisa to depose you from the Hol 
See, which you have usurped and profaned, 
and to degrade you from every dignity. If 
you shall refuse to appear before us, we shall 
none the less proceed with your condemna- 
tion. 

We have already deposed your cham- 
berlains, those purveyors of your hideous 
lubricity ; we have excommunicated Gabriel, 
your eldest son, who is also your minion ; the 
archbishop of Ragusa, your prothonotary, who 
= out ae ead — — of 
pride, and, finally, your te, t young 
monk, your partner a bestiality I” 

Whilst they were thus proceeding in Italy 
against Gregory, the king of France caused 
Benedict the "Thirteenth, who was «till at 
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Genoa, to be notified by his embassadors, that 
if the union was not concluded before the 
festival of the Ascension, he should prohibit 
his re-ertering his kingdom or even Provence. 
The pontiff sent at once to Charles, several 
of his confidential friends, with a bull, con- 
taining these propositions: “The sovereign 
father of the faithful, declares ecclesiastics, 
lords, princes, kings, and people, whose opi- 
nions are contrary to his, excommunicated; 
he anathematises those who retract from the 
obedience due to him, and who refuse him 
the levies of pence or the collation of bene- 
fices ; finally, if in twenty days France is not 
entirely subjected to him, he will pronounce 
a general interdict upon all its terntories, will 
suspend all the beneficiaries, and will free the 
faithful from their oaths of allegiance to the 
king and princes; he will, moreover, give the 
crown to a monarch who will be devoted and 
submissive to him.” 

As soon as the envoys of the pontiff had 
fulfilled their mission, they left Paris, with 
out waiting for the decision of the council, 
which they supposed would be unfavourable 
to them, as was the case. The French eccle 
siastics and the members of the university, 
declared by their organ, John of Courtecuisse, 
that Benedict was an obstin€te schismatic 
and heretic, a disturber of the peace of church 
and state, and as such, could no longer be re- 
garded as pope or cardinal; that they ought 
to refuse obedience to him, place him under 
the ban of the kingdom, and punish those who 
gave him council, aid, succour, protection, of 
asylum. His bulls were torn by the hands of 
the executioner, and the priests, who had the 
audacity to carry it, were condemned to an 
ignominious punishment, of which the monk 
of St. Denis has left us a description. 

.“The horsemen of the pope’s stable were 
caught on their route,” says the chronicle, 
“and, that their punishment should render the 

rtizans of Peter de Luna more circumspect 
in future, they placed paper mitres on Sanch 
Lopez and his colleagues, clothed them m 
a dalmatic of black cloth, on which were the 
arms of Benedict the Thirteenth, covered with 
insulting placards; and in this condition the 
were led about in a tumbril filled with filt 
and excrements, as far as the court of the 
palace ; they cansed them to mount a scaffold, 
and in the presence of an immense crowd the 
executioner buffetted them, and spit in their 
faces, as a mark of contempt.” , 

At the request of the university, King 
Charles addressed a letter to the two colle 
of cardinals, to exhort them to meet and h- 
bour efficaciously for the extinction of the 
schism. Benedict, finding himself rejected 
by the French, and hunted by King Ladislavs 
was compelled to quit Genoa, remount his 
galleys and keep the sea for two months with 
out daring to jand. Finally, he disembarked 
in Catalonia, and went to Perpignan, a frontier 
city of France and Arragon, to abide in safety 
the Ass 9 the — ee j 

After having regularly cited the two po 
before their tribunal, cardinals of both 
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parties assembled in the cathedral of Pisa; «| laity, by the two popes; they absolve from 


crier, standing on the threshold of the — 
summoned Benedict and Gregory in a lou 

voice, and as they did not appear, nor any one 
for them, the two rivals were, after the third 
call, declared to be contumacious ; the patri- 
arch of Alexandria then mounted the pulpit 
of the church, and pronounced the following 
sentence :—‘ In the name of Jesus Christ, the 
sacred universal council, assembled under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, after having exa- 
mined the accusations against eter de Luna 
and Angelo Corario, declare that these two 
infamous men are guilty of enormous iniqui- 
ties and excesses; that they should be cut off 
for ever from the church, and rejected from 
the bosom of God. Consequently, they are, 
as such, deposed from every sacerdotal func- 
tion, and prohibited from styling themselves 
sovereign pontiffs. The council declares the 
Holy See vacant, and that the lawful ecclesi- 
astics shall proceed to the regular election of 
a pope, and those who shall refuse to submit 


: May, 1408, an 


all their oaths, Christians who have ranged 
themeelves under their rule, prohibiting them 
expressly from obeying the two rivals, and 
from giving them counsel and an asylum, 
under the penalty of anathema, and other 
censures, pronounced by the holy fathers.— 
Finally, the council erases the promotions to 
the cardinalate, or rather the profanations com- 
mitted by ange Corario, since the 3d of 

by Peter de Luna, since the 
15th of June, in the same year.” 

- Immediately afterwards the cardinals went 
into conclave, to choose a pope, and signed 
the following engagement :—“ We, the mem- 
bers of the sacred college, ers priesta, 
and deacons, assembled at Pisa, tor the ex- 
tinction of the schism, engage, by oath on the 
sacred body of Christ, to continue the council, 
even after the election of a sovereign pontiff, 
and not to permit it to be dissolved before 
having made a lawful, reasonable, and suffi- 


‘cient reform in the church, as well for its 
to this sentence shall be handed over to secu- chief as its other members.” 


On the same 


lar justice, as the divine precepts and sacred | evening, twenty-four cardinals assembled in 


canons command. 


the episcopal palace of Pisa, and ten daya 


s The council, moreover, erases and annuls | afterwards they proclaimed as chief of the 


the procedures, decretals, excommunication 
and interdicts fulminated against clergy an 


universal church, Peter Philargi or Philaret, 
of Candia. h, hj 





ALEXANDER THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH 
POPE, AT ROME. l 


BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, AT AVIGNON. 
GREGORY THE TWELFTH, BECOME ANTI-POPE. 


[A. D. 


1409.] 


Behri of Peter Philargi before his election—Louis of Anjon recognised by him as king of Sicily 
—We 


akness of Alezander’s government—His. bulls— 


e re-establishes the authority of the 


Holy See in Rome—His journey to Bologna—France refuses him the tenths—Cardinal Bal- 
thasar Cossa administers poison to him— His obsequies. 


Severat cotemporary historians, amon 
others the monk of St. Denis, Theodoric o 


afterwards avowed that he would be much 
embarrassed in enriching and favouring his 


Niem, Monstrelet, Philip of Bergamo, and Pla- | relatives as his predecessors had done, since 


tinas, affirm that Peter Philargi, surnamed the 
cardinal of Milan, was bor in the isle of Can- 
dia or Crete ; other chroniclers maintain that he 
was of Novarro or Bologna, and several relate 
that at his death the holy father declared he 
was a Milanese, and originally from a city 
called Candia, situated in the territory of Pavia. 
Although there are these different versions, 
his election is none the less one:of the most 
inary examples of the pranks of for- 
tune ; and it — as if Divine Providence 
was pleased to draw this pope from the most 
profound abyss of baseness, to elevate him 
slowly and by degrees to the culminating point 
of greatness and glory. : 
his earliest infancy, Peter Philargi had 
been abandoned on the high road, so that he 
Vos. I. N 


he had known neither father nor mother, nor 
any one in the world attached to him by ties 
of blood. He wandered through the streets 
of Candia, imploring alms from door to door, 
when an Italian Cordelier accidentally met 
him. Touched by the state of the child, 
whose intelligent and suffering physiognomy 
announced intelligence beyond his years, the 
monk took him to his monastery to serve in 
the church. His protector taught him Latin 
and the holy scriptures, and ind him to 
make such rapid progress in his studies, that 
they gave him the habit as soon as he attained 
his fifteenth year; he was then sent to the 
universities of Oxford and Paris, where he re- 
ceived the cap of a doctor. 

On his return to Italy, the young Cordelier 
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was invited to the court of Johu Galeas. the ' 


tyrant of Milan, to —5 the post of council- 
lor. This prince, charged him some yearsafter- 
wards, with an important mission, of which he 
acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of 
his master and that of the emperor Wences- 
laus, who elevated him to the dignity of a 
prince of the empire. Through the influence 
of Galeas, he then obtained the bishopric of 
Placenza, and in succession those of Vicenza, 
Novarro and Milan. 

Alexander was affable and liberal to every 
one ; but, according to Theodoric of Niem, he 
was unfortunate in allowing his scandalous 
bestialities to be too publicly known. He also 
loved good cheer aa rich wines, and was in- 
toxicated regularly every night; so that his 
familiar friends allowed no one to approach 
him in his moments of revelling. They had 
the better cause to do so, since the holy father 
placed no bounds to his ele gave 
away to his last crown, saying, “I have been 
a rich bishop, a poor cardinal, and I wish to 

a mendicant pope.” 

Notwithstanding these faults, Alexander at- 
tracted to himself the love of the Romans. Of 
a frank and loyal character, he constantly re- 
fused to imitate the example of his predeces- 
sors ;eand, as he was incapable of wearing a 
mask of hypocriey in the different acts of his 
government which required deceit, he was 
almost always represented by the officers of 
his court, who had been initiated into the art 
of deceiving men by Gregory the Twelfth, or 
Innocent the Seventh. 

The election of Alexander was received 
with acclamations of joy in the different 
Christian states, and especially in France; 
deputies from Florence, Sieana, and severa 
other Italian cities, came to him at Pisa, to 
take the oath of obedience to him, and Charles 
of Anjou presented himself at the council to 
render his homage to the holy father. Asa 
recompense for this mark cf condescension 
Alexander declared him king of Naples and 
Sicily, and standard bearer of the Romap 
church, to the great discontent of Ladislaus, 
his competitor. 

After the exaltation of the pope, and the 
ceremonies of the pierced chair, the council 
recommenced its sessions, and published va- 
rious decrees, approving and ratifying the 
collations, provisions, promotions, translations 
of prelacies as well as the dignities, consecra- 
tions, or ordinations, granted or made by the 
rivals or their predecessors. They also con- 
firmed the dispensations and absolutions of 
reserved cases which had been made during 
the schism. Alexander remitted to all churches 
the arrearages of large and small services 
which they owed the apostolic churches up 
to the day of his promotion ; hedeclared that he 
should not reserve to himself the spoils of de- 
ceased prelates, nor the revenues of vacant 
benefices, and that in no case should the pro- 
perty of the church be hereafter alienated or 
pereeo by popes or cardinals. 

ese lations were reduced to the 
shape of bulls, and sent to Christian kings and 
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princes, that they should be executed at onc 
in their states. The pontiff would, doubtless 
have gone further in his plans of reform, if the 
ecclesiastics themselves, who wished to main- 
tain the abuses which enriched them, had not 
stopped him by demanding the closing of the 
council. Nicholas Clemangis wrote on this 
subject—“ The council of Pisa deceived the 
people! The cardinal and greedy men whe 
composed it, led on by their passions and con- 
temptible interests, prevented the reform of 
the clergy, which all good men wanted. This 
assembly of knaves at first proceeded to the 
election of a chief. When the. pope was 
elected, they exacted that he snould ratify 
the promotion and benefices which they co 
veted ; and, as soon as they had obtained what 
they wanted, that is, their own advancement, 
they declared the peace of the church as 
sured.” l 

A few months after his election, Alexander 
undertook to overthrow the power of Robert 
of Bavaria, and re-establish Wenceslaus on 
the imperial throne. It was against his own 
interest, but he followed in it the ingpirations 
of his heart, and manifested his gratitude to 
his former protector. Robert, on his side, in 
order to revenge himself on the pope, wished 
to prevent Germany from yielding him obe- 
dience ; this attempt failed, because Alexan- 
der had been careful to appoint the elector of 
Nassau his hereditary legate for the city of 
Mayence. Thus, in defiance of the ill-will 
of the prince, the party of the holy father 
triumphed in Germany, and was reinforced by 
all those to whom he granted dispensations, 
dignities, and benefices, and even authority 
to contract unlawful or incestuous marriages. 

Notwithstanding these apparent successes 
the government o Measander was feeble, an 
the holy father, kept as it were, in private 
confinement, dared not command, except du- 
ring the sleep of those who imposed their 
will on him. Among his ministers the cardi- 
nal Balthasar Cossa had the first place; no- 
thing was done without the orders of the 
favourite, and every one was subjected to his 
slightest caprices. It was at the instigation 
of this prelate that he issued several bulls in 
favour of the Minor and Mendicant Brothe 
which were condemned by the university 
Paris, which then erected itself into a sove- 
reign court on all religious questions; it was 
also by Balthasar’s counsels, that he fulmina- 
ted against Ladislaus a sentence of anathema, 
remarkable for the history of the allegations 

inst that prince. 

“ The infamous Ladislaus,” said the pope in 
his decree of excommunication, “ was nour- 
ished with the milk and substance of the Ro- 
man church, by the hands of Boniface the 
Ninth, who crowned him king of Naples and 
Sicily ; since that period he has turn — 
the Holy See the arms which the church has 
placed in his hands, and compelled Innocent 
the Seventh to strike him with ecclesiastical 
— ao — ind like a d 
erawling on the earth, to implore pity an 
perdon. His oaths of devotion and : fulelite 
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touched the compassion of onr predecessor 
who granted him absolution, and he has anew 
oe me — an — — 

to him, in the kingdom of Na- 
iss and its appendages, which belonged to 
the Roman church, he , for himself 
and his heire, never to enter into any league 
with kings, princes, or lords whe were ene- 
mies to the Holy See; he also swore not to 
seize on the Milanese, Tuscany, the city of 
Beneventum, the Campagna of Rome, the Isle 
of Maritimo, the dutchy of Spoleto, the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter, the march of Ancona, 
Perouse, Bologna, Rome, or on other places 
belonging to the church ; he promised to pay 
yearly to the apostolic treasury eight thousand 
marks of gold; he pledged himself on the 
eacred body of Christ to defend the rights, 
privileges, and independence of the Holy See 
against all its enemiga under penalty of 
excommunication and deposition shoald he 
fail todo so. Not only has this renegade re- 
fused to fulfil his promises, but has even be- 
come the — enemy to Christian peace, 
the most dangerous maintainer of the schism. 
Under pretext of sustaining the excommuni- 
cated Angelo Corario, he has seized upon the 
holy city, a large number of towns, several 
provinces, castles, and territories which belong 
to us, and he exercises unheard of cruelties 
against those who wish to recognise us as 
their lawful pontiff. We accordingly cite him 
to appear before our supreme tribunal, to be 
deprived of the kingdom of Sicily, and of his 
other goods and rights, ae guilty of having 
violated his oath, of having invaded the terri- 
tory of our see, and of having conspired against 
oar council.” 

Abovt the same time Alexander received 
envoys from Sbinko, the metropolitan of Pra- 
gue, who informed him of the dangers with 
which the Catholic faith was menaced in Bo- 
hemia, and solicited a sentence of excommu- 
nication against the heretics who infected his 
province. His holiness received the delegates 
of the archbishop with distinction, and invited. 
them several times to dine with him, which 
was one of his greatest favours, “ for, in his 
eyes, the pleasures of the table surpassed all 
others,” says Bernardin Corio, the Milanese 
historian ; “and he pushed gormandisirg to 
such a point, that he prohibited his cook from 
preparing the ragonts, which were to appear 
on his table, until he had commenced his re- 
pan, in order to have the pleasure of waiting 
or every course and prolonging his festivi- 
ties.” At the conclusion of one of these din- 
ners, the holy father, who had drunk extrava- 

ntly, granted to the deputies of Sbinko the 

ull which they asked for, and designated 
four masters in theology, and two in the canon 
law, to second the arc bishop in his pursuit 
after those who taught the doctrines of Wick- 
iff, whether in public or private; he gave 
them fall power and authority to hand them 
over to the secular arm if it were necessary 
to represe their disturbances. 

The plague had been 


lating Italy for 
seme months, and threat 


to alight on the 
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| city of Pisa ; the holy father immediately beh 


hie residence and retired to Prato, and thence 
to Pistoia, near Florence. It was there that 
he learned of the victory of Louis of Anjou 
over the troops of Ladislaus, and, in conse- 

uence of it, the evacuation of Rome by the 

ostile forces. Bzovins maintains. that the 
French owed their success less to their courage 
than to the intrigues they had entered into 
with the states of Sienna, Florence, and Bo- 
logna, and several Italian prices. This cru- 
sade against Ladislaus had for leaders the car- 
dina] Balthasar Cossa, Tanneguy du Chatel, 
Paul des Ursini, Malatesta, and Magnus Sforza, | 

“The confederates,” says the historian, 
“first established secret communications in 
the place, and connected themselves with 
some influential citizens who were to excite a 
rising at a given signal. Balthasar Cossa then 
led straight to Rome a body of troops com- 
manded by Paul des Ursini and Malatesta, 
and feigned a wish to attack two gates at 
once. The count of Troyes, who commanded 
in the holy city for Ladislaus, repulsed the 
assailants, who gave way before him and fled 
in disorder. This man@uvre determined him 
to make a sally, which was what the allies 
were waiting for, Scarcely had the Neapoli- 
tan troops passed the walls, when the tocsin 
of the capitol sounded to summon the people 
to revolt; at the same time Malatesta retraced 
his steps, charged the soldiers of Ladislans 

igorously, and drove them back into the city, 
where they were massacred by the insurgente. 
The count of Troyes had scarcely time to 
take refuge in the palace of the Colonna, from 
whence he escaped during the night, disguised 
as a monk.” 

Having become master of Rome, the car- 
dinal Balthasar Cossa thought of preparing for 
himself the means of arriving at the pontifi- 
cate ; and as, for the execution of these plans, 
it was necessary that Alexander should not 

to the pontifical city, he went to the holy 
ather at Pisa, and induced him to pass the 
winter at Bologna, to wait until the agitation 
in Rome had entirely ceased. According to 
custom, the pontiff obeyed the cardinal ; and 
notwithstanding the snow and ice parted 
with all his court for Bologna. A few days 
after his arrival, he received a deputation com- 
posed of the regionary prefects, ten bishops, 
and several Roman lords, who presented him 
with the keys of the holy city, beseechin 
him in the name of the people to come an 
take possession of the Vatican. The pontifi, 
desirous of complying with the urgent request 
of the embassadors, deteffnined, contrary to 
the advice of his minister, to change his for- 
mer intentions, and go at once to Rome. He, 
at the eame time, made a decree to advance 
the holding of the jubilee, which wasa source 
of fortune to the inhabitants. But the car- 
dinal Balthasar had determined that the pope 
should not return again to the holy city; and 
that he himself should receive the honours of 
the triumph which the Romans were pre- 
paring for Alexander. In consequence of this 
on the eve of his departure, which was fixed 





100 
fur the 3d of May, 1410, a poisoned 


c) l 
was administered to him by Daniel of Baint | of the cardinals, patriarchs, bishops, abbots 


Sophia, his physician in ordinary, of which he , doctors, and numeroas clergy, 


died during the night. 

On the next day, Daniel destroyed the evi- 
dences of the crime, by disembowelling his 
victim, under the pretext of embalming the 
body. “Then,” says Andrew du Chene, 
‘that venerable pontiff was borne into the 
hall, in which the consistory assembied, and 
remained e d with his face uncovered 
his feet naked, and the rest of the body clothed 
in the sacerdotal garments. His arms were 

laced on the fonr corners of his coffin ; and 
uring nine days the service for the dead was 
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celebrated nine times for him in the presence 


who formed his 
court. On the tenth day, the cardinals of 
Thury, Viviers, and Malta, with Cosea (his as- 
sassin) bore him upon their shoulders to the 
cloister of the Cordeliers, where he was buried 
in the sanctuary of the church.” 

No important event occurred during this 
reign, which lasted less than a year; an 
although the cardinals had appointed a thir 
pope, the schism none the lees continued, and 
the two popes, Benedict the Thirteenth and 
Gregory the Twelfth, exhibited no less ob 
stinacy in their pretensions. 


JOHN THE TWENTY-THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
TWELFTH POPE, AT ROME. 


BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH, AT AVIGNON. 
GREGORY THE TWELFTH, ANTI-POPE. 


[A. D. 


The cardinal Balthasar Cossa seizes the tiava—His history before his 

entry into Rome—Gives the imperial crown to Sigt — Demands 
tenths—Victory of Louis of Anjou over Ladislaxs 
king of Naples—Counctl of Rome—Singular ol- 


Opposition of the university to the levy of 
— Treaty between the holy father and the 


1410.] 
pontificate—He makes ki 


subsidies from Froue- 


venture of an owl—Bull against the followers of Wickliff—Exactions of John the Twenty 


third—Conduct of Benedict the Thirteenth tn Spain—Hist 


The holy office and its familiars—Agreement 
Ladislaas scizes Rome—Flight of the pope 
Twenty-third and Sigismund—Ladislaus is 
tion of the 

John the 


withdraws his claims on the papacy—Decree against Benedict the 


potsoned by one of 
—Counesl of Constance—Intrigues of the pope—Atroctous accusations agarnst 
wenty-third—Arrest and deposition of the pope--Gregory the Twelfth — 


of the inquisition of Spain- 
between Benedict the Thirteenth and the Jews— 


and cardinals—Negotiations between John tht 
ais mistresses at the instigo 


hirteenth—Punishment o 


John Huss and Jerome of Prague—Election of a fourth pontiff. 


Durtine the nine days which preceded the 
assembling of the conclave, the cardinals 
were engaged in their usual intrigues of buy- 
ing and selling votes. More skilful than his 
colleagues, Balthasar Cossa formed a power- 
ful party for himself among the peuple of 
' Bologna, by distributing grain and money. He 

also attached to his interests Louis the Third, | 

duke of Anjou, by promising him his aid in the 
conquest of Naples; he then encompassed 
Bologna with free companies, whose presence 
ne knew was a cause of terror to his col- 
leagues. 
his done, he convened the conclave for 
the 14th of May, 1410; he presented himself 
in the costume of a corsair, clad in a coat of 
mail, with a sword by his side, and took his 
place among the cardinals, threatening them 
with his displeasure, if they dared appoint a 
pope who was not agreeable to him. All the 
prelates, chilled by fear, listened in silence to 
the blasphemies of this abominable assassirr; 
at last one of them proposed to elevate the 
cardinal of Malta to the sovereign ificate. 


—"‘No, I reject him,” exclaimed Balthasar ; 


other cardinals nominated, successively, the 
bishop of Palestrina, the metropolitan of Ra- 
venna, and the archbishop of Bordeaux. He 
rejected them all. At last the members of 
the conclave, alarmed and trembling, and 
thinking only of their personal safety, besought 
him to designate the cardinal whom he would 
wish to appoint pope.—“ Well, then | give 
myeelf the pontifical mantle,” he replied to 
them, “and I will cover with it the only cat 
dinal who is worthy to wear it? He putitoa 
at once, and stretching out his arm toward the 
tiara, exclaimed, “Iam 2) He then went 
to tho cathedral for the ceremony of the 
piarced chair, and was crowned by the name 
of John the Twenty-third. 

Theodoric of Niem says, porne; that 
the holy father was an intruder, that he broke 
the pontifical gate with a golden axe, and had 
closed the jaws of the Cerbernses, wh? 

ed the ete casting to them 
the remains of his festivals, to prevent thei! 


barking at him.” 
or Cuisse, was bor of 


Balthasar of aa ! 
a noblo Neapolitan family; his parente, uo' 
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withstanding the martial disposition he had 


evinced from his infancy caused him to 
enter a monastery ; he did not stay there long. 
After his escape from the convent, he joined 
a band of pirates, who ravaged the shores of 
lower Italy during the wars between Louis of 
Anjoo and Ladislaus. He soon became the 
leader of these corsairs, and was distinguish- 
ed for frightful atrocities; destitute of faith, 
shame, and remorse; despising all laws haman 
and divine ; he possessed in the highest degree 
those qualities, which in a time of war make 
great captains, and in time of peace great 
villains. 

When the victories of Ladislaus had restored 
quiet to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
he was forced to renounce his trade of a cor- 
sair. He then thought of becoming a priest, 
and went to the university of Bologna, where 
he bought a doctor’s cap. Boniface the Ninth 
eold him the archdeaconate of that city. 
He tired of Bologna, and went to the court 
of Rome, where he was soon raised to the 
cardinalate and the post of secret cham- 
berlain, as a reward for his infamous compli- 
ance with the desires of Boniface. His new 
functions gave him immense mfluence, by 
which he profited to gather back the Jarge 
sums he had spent in the brothels of Bologna. 
He caused himself to be appointed collector 
general of the Holy See, sent collectors through 
al} Europe, and levied contributions on the 
ecclesiastics of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. Under the threat of remov- 
ing them into provinces remote from their 
churches, he constrained them to buy from 
him indulgences, absolutions, relics, benefices, 
annates ; and, ina word, the chamberlain knew 
eo well how to use all resorts of sacerdotal 
knavery, that in less than two years he found 
himself richer than the pope, and able to pur- 
chase impunity for his crimes. These he did 
not hesitate to commit, for they recounted at 
Rome a great number of young nuns whom 
he had deflowered, by introducing himself by 
night into their cells; they also relate that he 
carried on an incestuous commerce with the 
wife of hie brother. 

The noise of his debaucheries became so 
loud, that Boniface himself, that shameless 
wretch, was obliged to send him away from 
his court ; he gave him a foreign mission, and 
instructed him to bring back the people of 
Bologna, who had revolted against the Holy 
See, to their duty. The cardinal legate placed 
himself at the head of the pontifical troops 
defeated the Visconti, who came to the aid of 
the — and seized the city 5 he then 
found himself absolute master, able to give 
free course to his unbridled passions. There 
was soon not a youth or young girl, no matter 
what their rank, or the nobility of their family, 
who could believe themselves beyond the 
reach of this infamous priest. Fathers and 
mothers, who dared dispute for their children 
with the purveyors of the cardinal, were 
plunged into the dungeons of the inquisition ; 
and we are even assured that this monster, 
by a refinement of lubricity, abused the chil- 
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dren in the presence of their parents, and 
whilst his victims were writhing beneath the 
hot pinchers of the executioners. 
ter the death of Boniface, the protector 

of Balthasar Cossa, the Bolognese conceived 
hopes of being delivered from their tyrant, 
and sent embassadors to Innocent the Seventh, 
to offer him enormous sums to procure the 
recall of the legate. Unfortunately, Balthasar 
was informed of the negotiation; he imme- 
diately sent to Rome double the sum proposed 
to the holy father, and overthrew their n 
tiations. The principal citizens, whom he 
suspected of having prepared this plot, were 
handed over to the tribunal of the inquisition, 
theie property confiscated, and themselves be- 
headed by his order. The reign of Innocent 
the Seventh passed, and brought no relief to 
the unhappy Bolognese. At last, during the 
pontificate of Gregory the Twelfth, some cou- 
rageous citizens dared again to demand his 
expulsion. Gregory fulminated a sentence of 
anathema againet the guilty legate, and re- 
voked his functions; but the latter, instead of 
submitting to the orders of the holy father, 
entered into intrigues, distributed money to 
the other cardinals, detached them from his 
party, and determined them to meet in council 
to choose a new pope. The Florentines, 
ee by his promises, authorised a synod to 

held in the city of Pisa, and the result of 
this meeting was, the deposition of Gregory 
and the election of Peter Philargi. We have 
seen how the cardinal Balthasar exercised so- 
vereign authority under this new pope, and 
how he made way with Alexander the Fifth, 
in order to seize the tiara. 

On the day succeeding his election, the hol 
father, out of gratitude for the service whic 
the physician Daniel had done him, poisoned 
him with wine of Cyprus. His emissaries then 
went to Rome, and introduced a troop of dan- 
ditti into the city. who broke the statues of 
Gregory, tore doaa his portraits in the 
churches, and replaced his arms with those of 
John the Twenty-third. The senators, inti- 
midated by these demonstrations, sent a de- 
putation to Pisa to take the oath of fidelit 
and obedience to Balthasar, and to beseec 
him to come and take possession of the Vati- 
can. The wary pontiff at first appeared to 
turn a deaf ear to their offers; he then feioned 
compliance with their solicitations, and an- 
nounced that he consented tò return to Rome. 

Eight days afterwards John the Twenty- 
third made his entrance into the holy city. 
accompanied by his cardinals, and follawe 
by a formidable my On the day of his 
arrival, he celebrated divine service in the 
church of St. Peter, and solemnly blessed the 
banner of the church, which he confided to 
the custody of Louis of Anjou ; he also blessed 
the standard of the senate and tie people, 
and ye it to Paul des Ursini, naming him 
grend standard bearer and generalissimo of 
the troops of the Holy See. On the same 
night he gave a magnificent feast, at which 
was displayed all the luxuriousness of the 
Neros and Caligulas, and the next day, or: 
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awakening, in otder doubtless to resemble 
those tyrants more nearly, he ordered several 
lords and magistrates, whom he suspected of 
favouring his competitor Gregory, to be be- 
headed. These bloody executions did * 
however, suspend the public rejoicings, an 
the holy father continued for ayn entire month 
to give his hosts the spectacle of his disgust- 
ing orgies. He had, however, to repulse an 
effort of Ladis who, informed of the gene- 
ral discontent, conceived the hope of re- 
taking Rome by a bold stroke, and under fa- 
vour of the night, had disembarked at Ostia 
with five thousand horse, and three thousand 
footmen. Already did the prince perceive the 
walls of the holy city, when Paul des Ursini 
suddenly debouched from a defile at the head 
of fifteen hundred horsemen, took his troops 
on the flank, and cut them to pieces. The 
king had been sold by his confessor, and his 
plan given up to his enemies. 

This victory assured to John the Twenty- 
third a great preponderance in Italy and the 
other kingdoms; he was recognised as the 
lawfyl pope in France, England, and, shortly, 
in Germany, where the emperor Robert died, 
leaving the field opentoambition. John sent 
his nuncios to the electors, to urge them to 
name, as king of the Romans, the brother of 
Wenceslaus, Sigismund of Luxemburg, alrea- 
dy sovereign of Hungary, whom he affirmed 
to be the only one capable of raising the 
power of the church and the empire. The 
real motive which induced the holy father to 
favour this election, was the desire of strength- 
ing himself by the assistance of a powerful 
sovereign, who was a personal enemy to La- 
dislaus. His policy succeeded admirably ; 
Hungarian embassadors came immediately 
to Italy to renew the oath of obedience before 
the confessional of St. Peter, and to solicit, at 
the same time, the succour of the temporal and 
spiritual‘arms of the church against the ene- 
mies of Sigismund and, especially, the Vene- 
tians. Balthasar undertook to fulmiuate the 
most terrible anathemas against Venice; on 
condition, however, that the king of Hunga 
would restore the domains captured by his 
pees and pay him the rent which had 
allen into disuse during the late troubles. He 
then published a bull, conferring the legation 
of the kingdom on Branda of Castiglione, bi- 
shop of Placenza, with full powers to execute 
the conditions of the treaty. He then sent 
into France the metropolitan of Pisa and the 
bishop of Senlis, in the capacity of nuncios, 
and authorised them to levy tenths on eccle- 
siastical benefices, and sieze the inheritance 
of bishops and archbishops who had died 
since his exaltation. 

Before, however, putting this last plan in 
execution, he sought to render the doctors of 
the university favourable to him, and granted 
them great privileges. But his measures had 
not the expected result ; the university reject- 
ect the pretensions of the holy father, and, in 
a solemn assembly, came to the following 
conclusions: “There shall not be ted in 
France, any subsidy to a pope, and if he de- 
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sires to constrain the citizens, by temporal 
force or by spiritual censures, to pay him 
tribute, his collectors, legates, and self, 

be declared enemies of the king, and punished 
as such in their property and 

This decision would have discouraged any 
other person than John the Twenty-third, but 
a priest does not ao A — his de- 
signs; he only changed his batteries. Not 
being able to rob — under a pretence 
of tithes, he addressed to King Charles and the 
university, letters, beseeching them to gran! 
him aid; in men and money, so that he could 
resist the enemies of the church, who had uni- 
wo he — with the — cag cea F 
replace the anti- t 
on the Holy See.’ He also addressed bulls tc 
the bishops of the kingdom and the — 
ment of Paris, affirming, in the name of Chn 
that if they did not send him money, it woul 
be impossible to save religion from the abyss 
into which the schism precipitated it.— 
John lied with so persuasive an unction 
the lords, prelates, parliament, and the univer- 
Ny itself, consented to grant him some aid. 
a > holiness a more successful in rom 

, Provence, Savoy, Achaia, Macedonia, 
the islands of the —— which were stil] 
in the power of the Christians; the princes 
who governed those countries authorised him 
to levy tenths on the clergy, and to pillage the 
faithful, which put him in a condition to pro- 
secute his plans against Ladislaus. He was 
also well seconded by Louis of Anjou, who 
was anxious to place on his head the double 
crown of Naples and Sicily. The two allies 
assembled their forces, and marched against 
the king of @aples, w they met on the 
shores of the Gariglian. 

During the night, the army of the confede- 
rates crossed the river, some by swimming, 
and some on bridges of boats, and fell on th? 
troops of Ladisilaus at day-break. <“ The at- 
tack commenced on both sides,” says the 
chronicle of the monk of Saint Denis, “ with 
terrible cries; at the moment the sky was 
darkened by a shower of darts, which carried 
death every where. The combatants thea 
closed and attacked each other with swords, 
&c., resembling wild beasta, rather than men; 
it was a frightful etruggle, in which were 
seen but swords, lances, and axes, which rose 
and fell with the rapidity of light. The skill 
of war was forgotten; soldiers and leaders 
only thought of murdering each other—at last 
numbers triumphed ; the bands of Ladislaus 
were cut to pieces, and he himself only es- 
caped from falling into the hands of the con- 
queror, by taking refuge in the neighbour 
castile, called Roche Sèche, where he 
three thousand men in reserve. When the 
carnage had ceased, the pillage commenced, 
and the unskilful Louis of Anjou, instead of 
pursuing the wreck of the Sicilian army, and 
profiting by the victory he had gained, al 
in the intoxication of succees, and returned in 
triumph to Rome, carrying in his train, the 

risonere and standards taken from Ladislaus. 
© was received, on bis entrance to the holy 
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oity, by the pontiff, surrounded by his cardi- 
nals; the porch of the church of St. Feter was 
decorated as for a conqueror, and flags, sfill 
soiled with blood, were entwined about the 


high altar.” 

Balthasar then renewed the anathemas pro- 
nounced against the conquered prince, ex- 
communicated his descendents to the third 

eration, declared them deprived of the 
thrones of Naples and Jerusalem, and solemn- 
ly crowned the conqueror. But whilst they 
were celebrating, with feasts, the success of 
the French prince, his competitor was rally- 
ing the remains of his army and levying new 
troops, so that he was soon ready te take the 
field and recommence hostilities, whilst Louis 
of Anjon, who had permitted his army to dis- 
organize itself, found it impossible to straggle 
against Eadislaus, and was obliged to return 
to France. The pope, who found himself 
exposed, by this precipitate departure, to cruel 
reprisals, thought of his personal safet , and 
hastened to send secret agents to Ladislaus to 
negotiate peace. The prince, who stil} thought 
himself defeated, listened joyfully to the pro- 
posals of the pope, and concluded a treaty, 
the conditions of which were equally disgrace- 
ful to both parties. Balthasar recognised La- 
dislaus as the lawfal king of Naples, — 
to place him in possession of Sicily, and to 
furnish him with troops; he appointed him 
grand standard bearer of the Roman church, 
and attached to this title a pension of two 
hundred thousand ducats, hypothecated on 
the cities of Ascoli, Viterba, Perouse, and 
Beneventum ; and, finally, he entirely. remit- 
ted to him the rental of ty thousand ducats 
which Naples had owed, for ten. years, to the 
Holy See. On his side, Ladislaus engaged to 
— John the Twenty-third as the sole 
lawful sovereigu of the church, he swore ta 
constrain Gregory the Twelfth to renounce the 
pontificate, by giving him, in exchange, a pen- 
sion of fifty thousand ducats, the government 
of the March of Ancona, and three cardinals’ 
hats for his relatives. 

In consequence of this singular treaty the 
prinoe signed the following declaration: “ Af- 
ter having doubted for some time the regu- 
larity of the promotion of Balthasar Cossa to 
the apostolic chair, we have sought the light 
of truth, and it has pleased God to inform us, 
that John the Twenty-third has been canoni- 
cally chosen. Qn this account we take an 
oath of obedience and fidelity to him in our 
ews name and that of our subjects.” 

During the conclusion of this bargain be- 
tween the altar and the throne, Gregory. was 
at Gaeta, under the protection of the prince 
who was selling him to his enemy. Though 
a prisoner, the holy father did not wish to 
yield ; and as soon as he was informed of this 
great treason, he assembled his court to deter- 
mine on the best mode of escaping from the 
peril. It was immediately decided that he 
should, with his cardinals, embark for the 
March of Ancona, and claim the assistance of 
Charles Malatesta, duke of that province. 
Gregory took up his residence at Rimini, from 
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whence, in accordance with the custom vt 
the popes, he thundered forth anathemas on 
all his competitors and their adherents. 

After his treaty with the king of Naples, 
John the Twenty-third governed Rome as an 
absolute despot, bearing down the citizens by 
his exactions, and sparing neither his cardi- 
nals nor the officers of his court; for Theodo- 
ric of Niem relates, that he invited the eccle- 
siastics of his party to festivals, in order to 


make an appeal to their purse under the name: 


of the Collection for the Communion. “ Be- 
hold,” adds this author, “bow the holy father 
accomplished it. He spread before his guests 
generous wines, and when intoxication, came 
on, he called in his chamberlain, who pre- 


sented empty urns in which each placed his. 


offering. Those who declined assisting at the 
orgies of Balthasar Cossa, none the less es- 
caped his cupidity. The officers of the apos- 
tolic chamber came on the next day to pre- 
sent to them quittances for sums borrowed 
from the holy father; these who said they 
owed nothing were immediately arrested, con- 
ducted to the dungeons of the Vatiean, and 
tortured by the inquisitors, who forced them, 


according to the quaint expression of John, 74 


‘to untie their purse.’ ”’ 

He also levied imposts on wine, 
salt, and even the work of artisans: finally, 
following the example of the king of France 
he altered the money, and entirely ruine 
the commerce of Lower Italy. All the wealth 
which he wrested from the per was divided 
among his concubines and minions, or swal- 
lowed up in useless or ridiculous works. It 
was thus that he spent prodigious sums in 
building the inner wall of the burgh of St. Pe- 
ter, and in piercing a hidden way between the 

es of the walls, by Which to introduce, 
secretly, into his palace the victims of his de- 
bauchery or his tyranny. 

Notwithstanding the apparent e be- 
tween the pontiff and the king of Naples, thesẹ 
two ambitious men carried on, none the less, 
a concealed war, as was easy to be seen on 
the occasion of the council which had been 
convened at the Vatican to confirm the pro- 
ceedings of the aynod of Pisa. The prince 
prohibited John from retarding the period of 


that assembly; and on his refusal to yield to | 


his wishes, he occupied the environs of Rome 
with his troops, and prevented stranger pre- 
lates from entering the holy city. The result 
was, that this meeting was very small, though 
the holy father proudly gave it the name of an 
@cumenical council. 

Cfemangis relates a strange incident which 
happened very mal a propos during the deli- 
berations of this' council. “At the opening 
of the first session, after the celebration of the 
mass of the Holy Spirit, an owl flew suddenly 
from a corner of the church and lighted upon 
the drapery of the pontifical throne, from 
whence it steadily regarded John the Twenty- 
third. All the prelates manifested their asto- 
nishment that this bird, an enemy to light, 
should leave its retreat in full day. 
drew from it baneful presages; others could 
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grain, and 


oe 

not avoid laughing, and said that the raat 
Spirit had taken a strange form in whi 

to descend among them. The Pope alone, 
swayed by a superstitious fear, could not sus- 
tain the fixed, immoveable stare of the owl: 
he descended from his throne, and left the 
ehurch ; the assistants followed his example, 
and left the field free to the bird of Minerva. 
On the next day the same scene was renewed. 
“carcely had the prothonotary commenced 
trading the programme of the council, than 
tte owl took its flight, and after having made 
asveral turns around the nave, came as before, 
to seat itself upon the pontifical dais. a 
more paster of himself than before, remain 

calm, and ordered the fathers to kili the ani- 
. mal which — their holy deliberations. 
ímmediately cardinals, bishops, abbots com- 
menced Spaun of the owl, casting their 
crosses bonnets at it, chased it every 
where, and caused it to fall palpitating on the 
high altar, where it was killed by a cardinal.” 

Order being restored to the assembly, the 
business of the session was recommenced ; 
they were first engaged in regulating the pre- 
cepts which commanded reformers, whose 
doctrines were contrary to the belief of the 
Roman church, and tended to overthrow the 
pontifical authority, to be handed over to the 
executioners. 

The following was the bull for this purpose: 
“Since then there have risen audacious 
spirits, infamous teachers, who dare to con- 
demn the sovereign power which the vicar of 
Christ has received from God himself, we de- 
nounce them to the faithful as corrupters of 
the faith, who wish to crush religion beneath 
the ruins of the church, and we rank among 
these the commentators on the writings of the 
abominable John Wickliff, that infamous here- 
tic, who calls the popes mere bishops, who ac- 
cuses them of having destroyed Christian doc- 
trines and worship, and evangelical morality, 
and having subjected the faithful to the prac- 
tices and pomps of nism. This philoso- 
phical rhetorician, having breathed his spirit 
of corruption into all the schools of Christen- 
dom, and into the universities, we have de- 
termined to follow the advice of the apostle, 
and exterminate the heretics to the last one, 
since a morsel of leaven suffices ‘to corrupt 
the whole lump. Before, however, pronounc- 
ing a terrible sentence upon the guilty, we 
wished to illumine our mind by the lights of 
our cardinals, bishops, and ortiedos doctors, 
and it is after a solemn deliberation, that we 
have condemned the works of the English 
Wickliff, his Dialogue, Trialogue, and Ather 
small works as favouring heresy; in conse. 
quence of our decision, they will be publicly 
burned in all the kingdoms of Christendom, 
and the pupils of the excommunicated shall 
be delivered over to the holy tribunal of the 
inquisition to be tortured ; for Christ bas said, 
‘If any one remains not in me, he shall be cut 
off asa vine branch, he shall be dried, cast 
into the fire and burned.’ ”” 

Jt was the first bull issued by the popes 
against the reformed doctrines, which had 
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already sprung up under the: ame of Hessian, 
from that of John Huas, the st ccesaor of Wick 
lif, and which were soon to separate the 
Christians of the west into twu powerful sects, 
the Protestants and Catholics. 

Although John the Twenty-third appeared 
to triumph in Rome, his competitors none the 
less exercised sovereign authority at their 
residences ; Gregory the Twelfth fulminated 
his anathemas in the March of Ancona, and 
Benedict the Twelfth strengthened himself 
in the kingdom of Arragon, by ing the 
usurpation of Frederick, count of Urgel, and 
transmitting to him the rights of the legiti- 
mate sovereigns of that kingdom over Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the island of Coraica. Gregory, 
however — as a condition, on that 
prince that he should furnish to him every 
year three armed galleys, an hundred thous 
and ducate, and troops enough for his defence. 

Peter de Luna, tired of inaction, wished, as 
empey nent to convert the Jews of Arragon, 
an posed publio conferences at Tortosa, 
to confound, as he said, all the Hebrew doc- 
tors. The learned Rabbi Solomon, the cele- 
brated Ben Virga, and Vidal, as well as seve- 
ral Israelites ot profound knowledge went to 
this assembly. Benedict received them with 
great kindness and spoke thus to them :— 
“ Honourable Hebrews. remains of a natuon 
once cherished by Jehovah, and now — 
from the bosom of God, children of David, 
welcome to the temple of Christ, and 
courageously before us the faith of Moses.” 
He then read them a discourse, com- 
mencing with these words of Isaiah :—“ Come, 
let us argue our rights boldly, but if rna 
rebellious you shall be consumed by the 
sword.” 

When he had finished his discourse, the 
Rabbi Vidal, undismayed by the threateni 
text of the prophet, spoke and replied to 
the arguments of the pontiff with a į of 
logio and elegance ot dialectics which were 
the admiration of the assistante. According 
to the account of the Jewish historian, Aban- 
stioc, his coreligionists had the advantage in 
this theological quarrel. On the other hand, 
if we are to believe the assertions of Sarita, 
author of the annals of Arragon, and the 
chronicler Nicholas Antoninus, the ob- 
tained prodigious success, and converted Jews 
by thousands. This last — is not very ad- 
missible, since it was at the same period that 
Benedict published his constitutions againet 
the Israelites, closed their synagogues, pro- 
hibited them from exercising any business, or 
lending money,*and handed them over to the 
tribunals of the inquisition, that terrible insti- 
tution, which covered the soil of Spain, Castile, 
Navarre, Portugal, and Arragon, from the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, and 
which yearly renewed human j in 
honour of the divinity. 

The schism had much influence over the 
Dominicians and familiars of the holy office ; 


since some recognised Benedict, others Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, or John the Twenty-third; 
t the people ef Spain gained nothing from 
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tke disputes. Instead of one chief inquisitor, 
they had three ; and as fortune favoured this 
or that party, he who triumphed, wishing to 
signalise himself over his predecessor by the 
magnificence of the aunto-da-fé, augmented 
the number of victims who were handed over 
te the flames. 

Before the arrival of Se eee eee 
tribunals had been established by his com- 


Bno 
of the inquisitors; the pope suspended them 
from their functions, not from a motive of 


humanity, but only because they were de- 
voted go his enemies, and instituted new tri- 
bunal: -. His bull pointed out the general rules 


the inquisitors were to follow in the exercise 
af their dreadful ministry, and what were the 
crimes they were to punish. 

“By our sovereign authority, and in the 


mame of him who has conferred on us abso- 


lutepower on earth and in heaven, we de- 


clare,” said the holy father, “tainted with 


heresy, and we hand over to the tribunals of 
the inquisition : 


‘ 'Fhose who in their blasphemies shal] have 
enunciated heterodox principles on the om- 


nipotence or attributes of the divine Trinity, 
even when made in a burst of passion or the 
delirium of drurtkenness. 

“Those who are addicted to black magic, 


divinations, enchantments, or witehcrafts, or 


who in their operations use words derogatory 
to religion. 

“Those who make agreements with the 
spirits of darkness to obtain favours from them, 


ar who swear obedience, faith, and adoration, 


on a book called the Clavicle of Solomon. 


“Those who, after having been excommu- 


nicated, remain an entire y ‘without pur- 
chasing absolution, or satis 
which 


been imposed on them. 


u Those who admit the orthodox faith, but 
who refuse blind obedience to the pope, and 


who do not recognise him as vicar of Christ, 
and supreme chief of the faithful. 

“The receivers 
of heretics and schismatics. 


t Those who condemn the sacred institution 


of the tribunal of the inquisition, or who 
place obstacles in the way of its justice. 
“ All sovereigns, princes, or governors of 


oms, provinces, and cities, who will not 


oak 
ertake the defence of the church .when 
required to do so by the inquisitors. 


‘‘ Lawyers who favour heresies, by aiding 


schiematics with their advice, and who seek to 
deliver them from the justice of the inquigitors. 
t All persons who give ecclesiastical buria} 
to excommunicated persons; since the dead, 
denounced as heretics, cannot be submitted to 
the punishment they have deserved, their 
— anges * Tore their bones ex- 
n and burned, and their property eon- 
fiscated to the Holy See. EREE 
‘‘ Finally, all writers, whose works contain 
proposas contrary to the faith or obedience 
ue to the pope, or who set forth principles 
— — can lead to heresy.” 
OL. 


O 
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tors in the provinces of Algarves and Va- 
ia, to multiply and facilitate the researches 


ying the penance 


favourers, aud adherents 
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— this decros subjecte to the prs 
diction of the inquisitors all persuns guilty of 
the — — in a categories, it 
nevertheless‘excepted popes, legates, nuncio 
and officers of the Holy See; even though 
they were recognised heretics, the inquisitors 
could not pursue them without a special order 
from the pontifical court. The same preroga- 
tive extended to the chiefs of some dioceses, 
but not to princes, who were all within the 
jurisdiction of the holy inquisition, and could 
burned like the meanest of their subjects. 

Whilst Benedict was desolating Spain with 
his legions of inquisitors, John the Twenty- 
tbird was pu%uing his infamous career in 
Italy. He finally became so execrated by the 
Romans, that Ladislaus determined to profit 
by the hatred of which he was the object, to 
overthrow his authority, and seize on the holy 
city. For this purpose he organised a cone 
spiracy, and bribed several companies of gol- 
diers, a kind of people who are ever ready to. 
sell themselves. When every thing was ready, 
the prince appeared before Rome with soma 
chosen troops, penetrated the enclosure of the 
church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, ah 
an opening which had been pierced in 
ramparts, and threw himself, with his troops, 
into the streets. A frightful massacre then 
commenced; all the bishops, prosu, and 
monks, who fell into the hands of the soldiers 
were mercilessly massacred, nuns were vio- 
lated, churches pillaged, convents burned, and 
the rage of the stormers only ceased when 
they had nothing more to destroy. 

Ladislaus then went to the Vatican to ar- 
rest the pope, who, fortunately for himself, 

escaped with his cardinals at the com 
mencement of the action. The conqueror was 
obliged to keep within bounds in the pillage 
of the pontifical palace; but he laid violent 
hands on the sacred ornaments of the chapel, 
the jewels, the relics of saints which were 
enclosed in boxes of massive gold or silver, 
and adorned with precious stones. 

The profanations did not stop there ; by the 
orders of the king af Naples, the soldiers 
transformed the church of St. Peter into a 
barrack, fed their horses on the altar of the 
apostle, and of each of the chapels of this 
magnificent church made places of debauch- 
ery. The arms and statues-of John the 
Twenty-third were broken, his banners tom 
down, and after fifteen days of obstinate strife, 
Ladislaus drove out all the partizans of the 

pe, and remained the absolute master of 

me. The citizens were oppressed by the 
new tyrant, as they had been by John the 
Twenty-third. ‘So much,” says an ancient 
author, “that it really appeared that popes 
and kings took pleasure in showing to the 
people that their institution is nothing leas 
than divine, and that it would be beiter ta 
slay them all.” 

Whilst surveying the levy of forced impo- 
sitions which he had inflicted on the hol 
city, Ladislavs did not lose sight of the 
vantages he could draw from his position, 
Like a skilful politician, he resolved to give 
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no relaxation for repose to the enemy whum he 
bad overthrown, and he sent in pursuit of John 
a troop of horse, who drove him successively 
from Sutri, Viterba, Monte Fiascone, and Sien- 
na. Pressed by the danger, the holy father 
wished to place himself under the protection of 
a powerful city which could resist his enemy, 
and addressed the Florentines for permission 
to take refuge among them; his demand 
having been rejected, he fell back on Bologna, 
where he had still a great preponderance. 
Finding himself, however, tracked like a 
wild beast, and fearful of being besieged in 
his last asylum, John determined to treat with 
the emperor Sigismund, in order, by his aid, 
to re-seize his authority over all Italy. The 
embassadors charged with this important 
mission, were the cardinals Chalant and Za- 
barellus, and the celebrated Greek monk 
Manuel Chrysoloras, the regenerator of polite 
literature in the west. They were instructed 
to discuss with Sigismund the period for hold- 
ing a genera] council, and to oppose, with all 
their might, the choice of a city which was a 
dependency on the empire for this meeting. 
The emperor fixed upon Constance, a city of 
the dutchy of Suabia; and his will on the 
subject was so cage Real to the de- 
puties that they were obliged to submit to it. 
John, on being informed of the result of 
the negotiation, cursed the fatality which con- 
strained him to convene a council in a foreign 
country, and deliver himself bound hand and 
foot to a pene who had been hitherto his 
enemy. Still, as he could do nothing but 
submit, he dissimulated his discontent, and 
solicited a private interview with the emperor. 
Sigismund consented to his request, and came 
to receive him at Lodi; but all the eloquence 
af John could not change the determination 
of the prince, and he was obliged to accede 
to Constance as the place for holding the 
synod. 
These preliminaries being arranged, the 
pope left the emperor, and returned to Bo- 
ogna with Francis Gonzaga, one of his par- 
tizans. He was scarcely installed when he 
learned that Ladislaus was hastening, at the 
head of a considerable army, to besiege him 
in his residence. The cardinals were at once 
seized with a panic, and deserted the pontifi- 
cal court to the last man. John alone waited 
for his enemy unalarmed; the reason was 
simple—he had taken measures to have him 
poisoned by one of his mistresses. 
Monstrelet, a cotemporary chronicler, thus 
relates the death of the king of Naples:— 
This — could not live many years, be- 
sause he was too much abandoned to de- 
Sauchery, and because he had created too 
much hatred by his crvelties; thus he died, 
poisoned in an infamous manner. One of his 
mistresses, the daughter of a physician, bribed 
by John the Twenty-third, became the instru- 
ment of the vengeance of the pope. 
Ladislaus being dead, the holy father quit- 
ted Bologna, and went to the council of Con- 
stance ; he had first, however, strengthened 
himself with aæistance in case of reverse, 
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and made a treaty of alfiance with the duke 
of Austria, whom he appointed captain-zene- 
ral of the troops of the Roman church, add- 
ing to his title a pension of six thousand 
florins, on the apostolic treasury : he had also 
purchased the protection of Bouchard, mar- 
quis of Baden, and of John, count of Naseau, 
elector of Mayence, paying him therefor, six- 
teen thousand florins of gold. ee 
had taken all the precautions which prudence 
commanded, John still dreaded the conse 
quences of a council which might depose 
him, and resolved to dissolve it, under some 
pretext, as soon as the fathers had assembled. 

Several writers, who accompanied the wiy 
father in his journey, relate divers i‘tnients 
which show how much his mind was torment 
ed, and what was hie disquietude as to the 
result of the conferences. ‘ Whilst we were 
on the mountain of Arlberg, in the Tyrol, 
says Theodoric of Niem, the pope fell trom 
his horse, and we hastened to raise him vp, 
asking him if he were wounded.—‘ Not b 
all the devils, he exclaimed, ‘but this f 
is @ sinister prestige, and indicates to me that 
I had better have remained at Bologna,’ avd 
looking at the city of Constance in the valley, 
he added, ‘I really believe that is the ditch 
in which they trap foxes.’ ” 

At length, on the 18th of October, 1414, be 
entered the city, and found assembled there 
the embassadors of all the kings of Europe, 
lords, princes, a crowd of bishops, the legates 
of Gregory the Twelfth and Benedict the 
Thirteenth, and deputations from all the 
trades. According to the details which have 
been preserved to us in the manuscript of 
Breslau, the assembly numbered four patre 
archs, twenty-eight cardinals, thirty metro 

litans, two ‘hundred and six bishops, three 

undred titulary bishops, two hundred and 
three abbots, eighteen auditors of the sacred 
lace, four hundred and forty doctors in theo- 
ogy and Jaw, twenty-seven prothonataries, 
two hundred and forty writers of bulls, one 
hundred and twenty-three procurators of the 
pope, a crowd of attendants of various kinds 
twenty-seven embassadors of kings, dukes ot 
counts, and, finally, a great number of depo 
ties from bishops, cities, and universities. 

In his opening discourse, Sigiemund inform 
ed the fathers, that he had convened them to 
take, with their assistance, proper measures © 
restore ce to the church, by putting an 
end to the schism, and that he consequently 
thought it advantageous to the cause, to holds 
meeting, at which John the Twenty- hird him 
self should be refused admission, in order that 
the debates should not be constrained. The 
wary pope, who knew the venality of thoe 
who were to judge him, made no objects, 
and feigned even to wish to remain a strange? 
to their deliberations; but his agents manau 
vred with so much skill, and knew so weli 
how to use presents, threats, and promise 
that the influential mernbers of the assemb! 
embraced his side and made him master 
the council. 

All was going as he wished, when, unfa 


ip. 
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ttmately the opponents got wind of what was 
occurring ; the mpeni to defeat his skilful 
combinations, decided that the votes should 
be received by nations, and not individually ; 
then, without leaving to the pontiff longer time 
to form new intrigues, he put the vote on the 
proposition, declaring the Holy See vacant; 
this was carried. ring the same sittin 
they presented to his holiness a formula o 
cession thus drawn :—“I, John the Twenty- 
third, declare, pledge myself, and swear to 
God and this sacred council, to give freely, 
and of my own free will, peace to the church, 
by my pure and simple withdrawal from the 
pontificate, which [I promise to execute as 
goon as Benedict the Fhirteenth and Gregory 
the Twelfth shall have renounced their pre- 
tended rights, or shall have died.” After 
many difficulties the holy father consented to 
read it aloud in the assembly ; when he ar- 
rived at the words, “I swear,” he went down 
on his knees, and laying his hand on a cruci- 
@x, swore to observe the conditions indicated 
2 the formula of cession. 
The emperor immediately raised him, and 
ved the fathers to proceed to the election 
y new PePe; but at this proposal, John 
sunded from his seat, declared that there 
was an end to concessions, and threatened to 
quit Constance if the prince persisted in his 
criminal plans. In reply, Sigismund ordered 
his officers to place guards at all the gates of 
the city, and signified to the pontiff, that he 
must subscribe his abdication at once and 
without any restriction. John formally re- 
fused to obey him, called him a fool, drunk- 
ard, barbarian, scoundrel, beggar, and threat- 
ened him with ecclesiastical thunders. Sigis- 
mund, not dating to use him roughly, contented 
himself with causing him to be conducted to 
his palace, and gave orders not to lose sight 
af him. John, however, found the means of 
deceiving the vigilance of his enemy, and one 
night on the eve of a grand fate, having made 
the soldiers who guarded bim drunk, he dis- 
guised himself as a groom, and sallying forth 
on a sorry horse, covered with a stout linen 
cassock, and having a cross bow suspended to 
his saddle, he reached, without difficulty, the 
city of Schaffhausen, where the duke of Aus- 
li who had aided his flight, came to meet 
um. 
From this residence, John wrote to his offi- 
cers tv come to him under penalty of excom- 
munication. He also addressed a letter to King 
Charles, the duke of Orleans, and the university 
of Paris, to explain his conduct, and render 
the empir and the council suspected by the 
court of France. He even pushed his impu- 
dence so far as to write to Sigismund that he 
had not retired from the council from fear, but 
only on account of his health, that he might 
breathe a purer air than that of Constance. 
As he did not consider himself sufficiently safe 
at Schafhausen, he went to Laufenburg, on 
the Rhine, taking care, before his departure, to 
draw up, through a notary and in the presence 
af witnesses, a protest, by which all the acts 
which he had signed in council were declared 
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null and void, as having been wrested from 
him by violence. 

Eigħt days had scarcely passed when the 
holy father abandoned this last residence. On 
receiving the news that the emperor was mak- 
ing preparations to attack the duke of Austria, 
his ally, he retired to Friburg in the Brisgau, 
a place reputed impregnable. From thence 
John could, in his turn, impose conditions on 
his foes; he sent to the fathers of the council 
a declaration, purporting that he was ready to 
return to Constance, if the embassadors of all 
the powers and the princes pledged themselves 
to give him a safe conduct, and make no at- 
tempt on his liberty, whatever might be con- 
venient for him to do; and that, in case they 
should deprive him of the Holy See, they 
should preserve to him the title of perpetual 
legte of Italy; with the enjoyment, during 

ife, of the province of Bologna, the county 
of Avignon, and a pension of thirty thousand 
florins of gold hypothecated on the cities of 
Venice, Florence, and Genoa; and, besides, 
that he should not be dependent on any power 
in the world, and be responsible to no one for 
his actions. 

These overtures gave the fathers omg 
hopes of being able to make arrangements 
with him, and they hastened to send deputies 
to him at Friburg. Thisshameless pope gave 
them an audience in his bed chamber, being 
still in bed and ina position most indeceut. The 
pious prelates remained, however, near him, 
and appeared even to take pleasure in listen- 
ing to his obscene recitals, so anxious were 
they to succeed in their negotiations. They 
then gave him an account of all that liad oc- 
cprred in the council during his absence, and 
the hope the fathers expressed to see him 
among them. Their ene being ter- 
minated, John made this reply: “ No, Į will 
not place myself within the jaws of the wolf; 
return to that accursed council, an impw- 
mixture of kings, cobblers, and courtezans;: $0 
to them who sent you, that I —— 
them, and will never grant them truce n 
repose.” \ 

The deputies, confused and abashed, return- 
ed to Constance, and announced to their col- 
leagues the bad success of their efforts. They 
then continued the sittings and the informa- 
tions against John, in order to proceed at once 
to his deposition. 

John Gerson, the chancellor of Paris, having 
been appointed a prosecutor in this matter, 
read, in full audience, charges of an atrocious 
character, all sustained by material and irre- 
futable proof. He declared that it was for- 
mally demonstrated that John the Twenty- 
third had reached the pontificate by causin 
his predecessor to be poieoned by his physi 
cian, Daniel of Saint Sophia ; and, that he hag 
then poisoned this latter with wine of c prus, 
to avoid having cause to dread the indiscre- 
tions of an accomplice; that he had violated 
three hundred young nuns of different con- 
vents; that he had carried on incestuous re- 
lations with the wife ef his brother; that he 
was addicted to the unnatural crime; that he 
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had abused a whole family, consisting of the 
mother, son, and three young sisters, of whom 
the oldest was scarcely twelve years old; 
that he had trafficed in bishoprics, holy orders, 
indulgences, taxes, frees and even in ex- 
communications! Finally, that he had put 
thousands of innocent persons in Bologna and 
Rome to the torture. 

In consequence of these facts, the fathers 
rendered the following sentence: “The 
neral council of Constance, after having in- 
voked the name of Christ and examined the 
accusations —— against John the Twenty- 
third, and established on irrefragable proof, pro- 
nounces, decrees, and declares, that Balthasar 
Cosea is the oppressor of the poor, the perse- 
cutor of the just, the sapport of knaves, the 
idol of simoniacs, the slave of the flesh, a sink 
of vices, a man destitute of every virtue, a 
mirror of infamy, a devil incarnate ; as sueh, 
it de him from the pontificate, prohibit- 
ing all Christians from obeying him and call- 
ing him pope. The council further reserves 
to itself the punishment of his crimes in ac- 
cordance with the laws of secular justice ; and 
his pursuit as an obstinate and hardened, nox- 
ious and incorrigible sinner, whose conduct is 
abominable, and morals infamous ; as a simo- 
niac, ravisher, incendiary, disturber of the 
ee union of the church ; asa traitor, mur- 

erer, sodomite, poisoner, committer of incest, 
and corrupter of young nuns and monks!!..” 
The decree of the fathers contained fifty-four 
articles, which the bishop of Posnania read in 
ublic, and twenty other secret ones, so fright- 
ul were the crimes which they announced ! 
And yet the monster who had committed them 
was entitled sovereign pontiff, chief of the 
oburch, father of the faithful, successor of the 
tle, vicar of Gol on earth! He was de- 
cared to be infallible, and his decrees were 
received as if they had emanated from the 
Jyinit itself!! Such are the doctrines of 
ese depraved, ambitious, and cruel men, 
endeavour to bring the art of duping the 
ple to perfection, and who coin money on 
pie steps of the altar and the throne. 

All the turpitude of John the Twenty-third 
having been discovered, the duke of Austria 
dared no longer support him, and to make his 
peace with Sigismund, he betrayed the pope 
and caused him to be arrested in the town of 
Ratoffzell. 

Having no longer any hope of escaping from 
his enemies, or of reconquering the Holy See, 
John determined to submit. After having lis- 
tened to the decree which announced his with- 
drawal, he affixed his signature to it and ap- 

roved of all its contents. He was then trans- 
erred to the fortress of.Gatleben; he was 
despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, his do- 
mestics and pages were taken from him; a 
cook only being left him. 

The assembly was then engaged in the 
condemnation of the celebrated John Hus 
and his disciple Jerome of Prague; those bol 


innovators, who, sustained solely by the as- 
cendency which genius exercises over the 
masses, had dared to attack the sovereign 
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peas and preach religious reforms. John 

uss was accused of a want of report #08 
submission to the Holy See, in a discourse 
which was produced on his examination, and 
which was as follows: “ People, listen to my 
words, which are the words of God! Learn to 
know those popes who arrogate to themselves 
supreme authority over all the earth. Know 
that they are all knaves, despoilers, heretics, 
simoniacs, and assassins! Know that theirs 
trae place is not in the church of Christ, but 
in hell with the devils! Extirpate with fire 
and sword all those ulcers which eat your 
flesh, and corrupt your blood. Renounce your 
superstitions which, like the leprosy of Job, 
attach you to a dunghill. Why do you adore 
a virgin who was the mother of seven chib 
dren? Why do you invoke in your prayers 
idle monks, dead in the odour of sanctrty ? 
Will your eyes then remain for ever closed ty 
the light, and refuse to see the infamies of 
those shameless. priests, of those popes who 
deflower your daughters, blast your childre 
steal your gold, and send you to the acaffo 
when you dare to complain? .. . .” 

This intrepid reformer, far from recoili 
from an examination of his doctrine 
himself, solicited a safe conduct from Sigis 
mund, to defend his opinions before the 
fathers, and bad gone to Constance; but by 
an act of meanness, worthy of a king, he had 
been arrested in contempt of conventions ; and 
when the unfortunate man ap before 
the council, it was as a criminal. . 

John Huss, sprung from the ranks of the 
people, owed to his eloquence and his im- 
mense erudition, the influence which he had 
over the minds of men, and which had led to 
the conversion of a great number of proselytes 
in his own country, Bohemia. He was large, 
well made, of a majestic carriage, with a 
grave and melancholy air, and a sonorous 
voice; to these external qualities which 
charmed the eye, he added an energy and 
force of character which ruled the mind. He 
was led before the assembly, ironed hand and 
foot, and was then mounted on an elevated 
platform, that he might be seen from all parts 
of the hall. When he appeared, murmurs of 
approbation were heard from several benches, 
and troubled the joy of the triumph of hie 
enemies: these manifestations were of short 
duration, for a bull was almost immediately 
read, which prohibited every person from 

iving tokens of approval or — 
daring the debate, under the penaly of ana- 
thema, fine and baniehment. 

Henry of Pisa, the attorney of the council, 
then rose and read a long requisition, in 
which John Huss was called heretical, sedi- 
tious and captious. It concluded with the 
recommendation, that the fathers should con- 
demn his works and their author to the flames. 

The — are rome of the articles 
pointed out by the public prosecutor: “The 

s,” said the reformer, ‘have forged falee- 
oods on falsehoods to build up the scaffold- 
ing of their religions ceremonies; Jet them 


then point out a single passage in tł e gospels, 
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whioh proves that Jesus Christ invented 
mass.” - 

“A priest in a state of mortal sin has not 
grace to administer the sacraments; since 
then they are the most perverse of men, it 
follows that few Christians have really re- 
ceived baptism and the eucharist. 

“ All auricular confession is useless when a 
sinner has admitted his fault, and sincerely 
asked pardon,from God; those who maintain 
the contrary Gre knaves who wish to pervert 
young girls, or discover the secrets of families 
and the state. 

“The pope has no power over Christian 
because he is condemned ; he is condemn 
because he possesses rich domains, and sump- 
tuous palaces, which are contrary to the mo- 
rality of Christ. 

‘All who give alms to monks will be 
damned, because they encourage sloth. 

“We should not fear the excommunication 
of the pope, because antichrist has no power 
over the church. .. .” 

John Huss was then submitted to interroga- 
tories on different points of religious contro- 
versy; he replied to all those questions with 
enchanting eloquence, and remarkable logic ; 
he retorted al) the arguments of his enemies, 
convicted them of falsehood and imposture, 
demonstrated clearly the absurdity of the 
dogmas of Catholicism, and conéluded by 
declaring that he would rather surrender his 
head to the executioner, than become the 
accomplice of popes and. their supporters. 

vain did several fathers of the council, 
who shared his opinions, conjure him to ab- 
jure, to escape the punishment of fire. John 
remained unshakeable in his faith; he re- 
jected even the solicitations of the emperor 
who offered him honours, dignities, and 
wealth. Prayers and promises being unable 
to produce his conversion, they had recourse 
to threats. Gerson, the chancellor of Paris, 
addressed him in the name of the council, 
and said to him, “that he must bend or break.” 
—“T would rather,” replied Huss, “ that they 
should put a millstone around my neck and 
cast me from heaven into the sea, than deny 
the truth! Prepare your instruments of tor- 
ture and your racks: tear out one by one all 
the fibres of my body; I prefer the most ter- 
rible punishments to the disgrace of being 
called the defender of popes and kings. Let 
your infernal proceedings take their course ; 
give John Hoss to the flames; but ere a cen- 
tury passes, there will spring from thoee ashe 
an avenger who will proclaim anew the 
truths which I have taught, and for which 
would condemn Christ himself, shculd 
return to earth.” After this speech, his 
friends abandoned all hope of saving him, 
and left the assembly. e prosecutor then 
read the following sentence: “The council 
condemns John Huss to be degraded from the 
priesthood and all the orders which he has 
received, and it abandons him and his works 
to the punishment of fire.” 

On the next day, the martyr was led to 

execution, in the midst of an immense con- 
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course of people from al! countries. He was 
clothed in a jong linen robe, on which was 
written the word “heretic ai ‘his head was 
surmounted with a long paper cap, on whieh 
were represented devils, deaths’ heads, and 
flames. On the scaffold, John showed all the 
intrepidity of an apostle of the truth. He 
sung sacred songs in honour of the Eternal; 
and with his powerful voice he bade a last 
adieu to his disciples. After the execution 
of the master, they proceeded to jadgment on 
Jerome of Prague, his disciple, who under- 
went, in the following year, the punishment 
of fire. . ` i 

That could not, however, arrest the mission 


of these defenders of the people: what was = 


material of them was burned, but their doc- 
trines remained. The scaffold had devoured 
two victims, but the executioners lighted a 
vialent fire which broke out five years after- 
wards, and which the blood of two hundred 
thousand Catholics could not extinguish. All 
Bohemia flew to arms; formidable bands 
were organised under John Ziska, one of the 
most ardent supporters of the heresy, which 
fell upon Germany, pillaged the churches, 
massacred the priests, monks, and nuns, an- 
nihilated the greater part of the armies which 
were sent against them, and did not return to 
their country until they had taken a terrible 
vengeance on the assassins of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague. 

Thus the council accomplished two — 
a great iniquity and an act of justice, the de- 
position of John the Twenty-third. The re- 
presentatives of Gregory the Twelfth made 
in his name a solemn abdication, which was 
afterwards ratified by Angelo Corario himself. 
There remained still, to extinguish the schism, 
to obtain from Benedict the Thirteenth a re- 
nunciation of the pontificate, and they fore- 
saw that his obstinacy might be a rock, on 
which all the efforte of the synod of Con- 
stance might break. The emperor decided to 
go himself to Peniscola, to confer with him 
on the subject; the king of Arragon joined 
his entreaties to those of Sigismund ; but their 
a and their threats were alike useless. 

nedict replied to them, that the schism was 
at an end, since his two rivals had voluntarily 
and freely renounced the pontificate; that he 
was consequently the sole legitimate chief 
of the universal church, and that he would 
never consent to cover himself with eternal 
disgrace by abdicating. The conferences were 
broken off and the two monarchs left the for- 
tress of Peniscola. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of Benedict tc 
submit to the council of Constance, the fathers 
went on and rendered a sentence of deposi- 
tion against him. It was then decided that 
they should proceed at once to the election of 
a new pope, and the cardinals entered the 
chamber of conclave by the light of torches, 
all the windows having been walled up, the 
doors were locked, two German princes and 
the grand master of Rhodes, were charged to 
keep watch day and night, around the con- 
clave, and the inspection of the food destine | 
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for the onrdinals, was submitted to several | At length, on the ihird day, the cardinals pe 
bishops o: doctors, in order to prevent any | claimed Otho Colonna, cardinal deacon of St 
Jetter being concealed in the plates or — George, of the Veil of Gold, sovereign pontiff, 
Three tim2s a day the ror came at and he was eéethraned by the name of i 
head of his clergy and sang the Veni Creator. | the Fifth. 
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MARTIN THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 
POPE, AT ROME. 


BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH AND CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, 
ANTI-POPES. i 
[A. D. 1416.] 


History of Otho Colonna before his pontifcate—Death of Gregory tke Twelfth—Di be- 
tween Martin and the king of Arragon — Satire of the Spaniards on the pope — The holy 
father declares that it is not permitted to appeal from the judgment of the pope—Marten dis- 
solves the council of Constance—His departure from that city—Hts sojourn at Florence— 
Death of John the Twenty-third—The pope comes to Rome—The king of Arragon endte 
vours to seize on the kingdom of Naples and fatls in his enterprise—Death of Benedict the 
Thirteenth — Election of the anti-pope Clement the Eighth — Excommunication of King 
Alphonso of Arragon — Legation of Bohemia — Letter of the pope Quarrels between the 
pontiff and the sovereigns of, Great Britain, Poland, Portugal, and Arragon—Abdication of 
the anti-pope Clement ighth—Termination of the schism—Congress of Lucko—Leter 
of the pope against the Hussites—The Hussites cut to pieces an army which was sent to com- 

them— Death of artin the Fifth. 


Martin the Fifth was a Roman, and born |of the assembly of Constance. The legate 
of the most noble and ancient family of the | was also charged to fulminate bulls of ana- 
Colonna, which had already given so many | thema inst the anti-pope and the two 
bad pontiffs to the people. He was the son| Spanish tardinals who remained faithful to 
of Agapet Colonna, called the Roman prince, | him. 
and had been created a cardinal by Urban the; Like a skilful prince Alphonso sought to 
Sixth. Platinus accords to him great qualities,! sel] his pope for a price, and pledged 
an extreme amenity of character, and a re-! himself to deliver him up to the agents of 
markable skill in the conduct and manage- | Martin, on condition that the holy father would 
ment of state affairs. Leonard Aretin, who | cede to him, in perpetuity, the tithe on ecclesi- 
was secretary of the apdstolic chamber, main- | astical property in his — and the right 
tains, on the contrary, that the holy father|of disposing of the.benefices of Sardinia and 
was notoriously — and that he had | Sicily, without being compelled to render any 
a violent, despotic, and vindictive character. | account to the Holy See ; and would also grant 
Windeck, the counsellor of Sigismund, re-| him some of the domains of the knights of 
conciles these two contradictory statements, | Rhodes, among others Moriscar and Peniscola, 
by saying, “Cardinal Otho Colonna was poor! as well as power to appoint the grand masters 
and good, but Pope Martin the Fifth became | of the order. Martin refused to agree to these 
avaricious and cruel.” proposals, which tended to diminish consider- 

The news of the election of Martin the ‘ably his revenues, and considering also, that 
Fifth was received in all parts of the Chris-| Benedict, enfeebled by age and infirmiti 
tian world with extraordinary joy. Nationa could not live Jong, replied to the king 
which had been divided in belief for fifty ; Arragon, that he would not purchase his pro- 
years, all submitted to the pope: the cardı-j| tection, and that he would leave it to the 
nals of Benedict the Thirteenth, themselves| judgment of God, whether Benedict or be 
abandoned that obstinate old man, to go to| should remain pope. 

Constance; and, to increase their happiness,| This determination drew upon him the 
the fathers of the council learned that Gregory | hatred of the Spaniards, who were still at 








thte Twelfth had died from a burst of passion. 
Martin resolved to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstances, and not allow the general enthu- 
siasm to cool before he had made a party for 
his temporal interests. He sent to Spain the 
cardinal of Pisa, Aleman Adamar, to induce 
the king of Arragon to constrain Benedict, by 
secular penalties, to submit to the decisions 


the council. A formidable party was formed 
against him; several cardinals wished even 
to depose him, and published violent satires 
againet his election. Among all these pro- 
ductions, the “ Mass of Simony” was ungues- 
tionably the most lively and cutting cntuque 
which had yet been written against the papacy 
The following are some extracts from it :-— 
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“A young: priest went on a pilgrimage to 
visit St Petena at Rome ; han hE arrived in 
-he holy city, he perceived a gplendid palace, 
which was more elevated than the fekon 
churches, and which workmen were constantly 
endeavouring to raise higher. Having inquired 
the name of the master of this magnificent 
edifice, he was told, it is Simon the Robber, 
the only god ndw adored in the church ; come 
officiate at his altar. He was then condacte 
into a cavern, in which he saw heaps of gold 
and silver, and on an altar three young naked 
females crowned with myrtle, and holding in 
their hands cups and garlands of flowers.— 
Then the divine sacrifice commenced, and 
he pronounced the following words :— 

Introir.—In the name of licentiousness, 
pride, and avarice, I will not love, serve, or 
adore any, save the god of gold, which alone 
procures for us all enjoyment on this earth. 

Cottect.—I will employ every moment of 
my life in seeking new modes of oppressing 
the people, since it is just that stupid men, 
who believe our lies, should be despoiled. 

Lectroure.—lIt is written in the Apocalypse 
the angel who had the sexen horns appeared 
in the west, mounted upon a pale courser ; he 
went before a kind of monster, half man, half 
oman, which had no clothing on, and was 
covered about the head with on ya tiara with 
a triple crown. This apparition was seated 
on a beast which had the form of an immense 
dragon, and whose folds were covered with a 
ecarlet nap; in each hand it held an urn, filled 
with the oil of fornication, which it poured 
out on its way. a 

ConrITEoR.—I confess that I love only gold, 
and that I am capable of committing every 
crime, in thought and deed, to rob men. 
Amen!” 

This satire was handed to Martin by the 
embassadors of the king of Arragon, in full 
audience ; he then saw that it was necessary 
for him to break up at once, the assembly of 
Constance, if he did not wish to expose him- 
eelf to the fate of John the Twenty-third. Be- 
fore taking this extreme measure, he wished, 
however, to alarm the weaker minds by some 
terrible execution, and continued, against 
several disciples of John Huss, the proceed- 
ings which had been interrupted by the judg- 
ment of John the Twenty-third, and made a 
magnificent auto-da-fe. 

A few days afterwards, the haly father an- 
nounced, officially, his intention of leavin 
Constance: in vain did the emperor beseec 
him to prolong his sojoum until fe had settled 
the differences which existed between the 
altar and the throne, as he had engaged to 
«lo; in vain did he offer him the cities of 
Strasburg, Basle, or Mayence for his resi- 
dence; all his entreaties were useless, the 
pope remained immoveable in his resolution, 
and, to pe an end to the solicitations, he ful- 
minated a bull, which prohibited all Chris- 
tians from appealing from his decisions, or 
even discussing its motives ; maintaining that 
a pope was the absolute judge of his own ao- 
tiode, in all circumstances, and that he could 
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aonal the promises which he hal previously 
made. He consequently fixed, ‘srevocably, 
his departure from Constance, and used as a 
pretext, that the patrimony of the church was 
exposed to pillage in the absence of the pas 
tor; that the capital of Christendom was ex- 
posed to the scourges of war, famine, and 
pestilence ; and that besides, his title as suo- 
cessor of Saint Peter made it his duty to take 
possession of the throne of the aposiles. On 
the next day he declared the council dissolved, 
and gave orders to the cardinals and officers 
of the Holy See to take the road to Genev 
where he had resolved to hold his court unti 
the moment of his final departure for Rome. 

Martin left the city of Constance on the 
16th of May, 1418; his train, say Reichaubal, 
surpassed in magnificence, all that had been 
before seen. The procession was opened by 
twelve counts of the empire, mounted on 
white horses, richly caparisoned and covered 
with scatlet liousines ; they were followed by 
twelve pages, carrying, on the ends of long ‘ 
pikes, cardinals’ hats; after them came four 
priests, sustaining a dais, beneath which was 
a bishop, who carried the holy sacrament; 
then-came twelve cardinals in their rich scar- 
let costume, mounted on mules entirely co-. 
vered with gold brocade; behind them a 
metropolitan, clothed in his episcopal attire, 
peo a a second sacrament; he was also 

eneath a dais, which was supported by eight 
abbots on horseback. Fuzatius, the celebra- 
ted theologian of Westphalia, immediately 
preceded the holy father, and carried a cross 
glitteriog with precious stones; he was sur- 
rounded by the canons and senators of the 
city, who carried lighted candles in their 
hands. Then appeared Martin the Fifth, 
with his tiara on hie head, mounted upon a 
horse, of which the housings were of purple 
and gold ; four princes and four dukes carried 
above him a dais adorned with fringe of gold ; 
the emperor walked on foot, holding the right 
side of the reins, and having at his side, 
Louis, duke of Bavaria, who held one of the 
tassels of the housing of the horse; the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg held the reins on the left 
side, and Frederick of Austria carried the 
tassel of the housing ; four princes walked on 
foot on each side and sustained, with golden 
cords, the middle and extremities of the hous- 
ing; behind the pope, came his parasol bearer, 
then marched in squadrons, on foot and on 
horseback, nobles, soldiers, priests, monk 
all the trades, and the seven hundred an 
eighteen courtezans of the council, dressed in 
white, and marching two and two. 

As soon as the cortége, which contained 
more than forty thousand persons, had passed, 
the suburbs of the city, Martin put on a trae 
velling garment, mounted a saddle-horse, and 
continued his route to Gotleben, still accom- 
panied by the emperor and the princes. At 
this last city, Sigismund took leave of him, 
and returned to Constance; the pope and hia 
cardinals embarked on the Rhine, and de- 
scended to usen, from thence they 
went to Fisle, and, finally, to Geneva. Afteg 
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having repesed in the abbey of the — 
for two ——— Martin petka the Alps a 
entered Milan, where he was received with 
great honours; he then went towards Fio- 
rence, avoiding Bologna, which had thrown 
off the sacerdotal yoke and declared itself 
independent. 

P and Leonard Aretin affirm, that the 
pontiff had no cau® to congratulate himself 
on his reception by the most serene republic, 
and that the children who went to meet him, 
sung a satire, which terminated in these 
words, “ Pope Martin is not worth a uatrino,’? 

a small piece of money.) The inhabitants, 
wever, permitted the holy father to remain 
in their city without prejudice to their prero- 
tives, and until he had found another resi- 
ence. 

During his sojourn at Florence, the hol 
father entered into negotiations with the lords 
who had augmented their domains at the ex- 
, pense of the church, and obtained from seve- 

val of them restitution of the cities which the 
had usurped. He had also the satisfaction of 
receiving a solemn embassy from the emperor 
of the east, which came to implore his pro- 
tection, and even offered to reduce all his sub- 
to obedience to the see of Rome, b 
causing them to abjure the schism, if he woul 
grant him some aid in men or money. The 
appeared at first to take much interest 
in the Greek deputies, and even named a car- 
dina) legate to treat of the rennion of the two 
churches; but that was all; for the po in- 
tentions of Martin were not followed by any 
result, and the embassadors had to return to 
Constantinople as they came. 

A few days afterwards the holy father 
learned, that John the Twenty-third, who had 
boen detained for three years in the fortress 
of Heidelburg, had escaped from prison by 
peying the elector Palatine thirty thousand 
crowns m gold, and had gone to Genoa to the 
doge, Thomas Fregosus, to rally around him 
his old partizans. His alarm was the greater 
as he ‘knew Balthasar to be a man of action 
and capable of kindling a civil war to recover 
his power. But as the anti-pope had no money, 
no one waa willing to enrol under his banner, 
and his efforts completely failed. John the 
Twenty-third then changed his tactics and 
made a singular movement ; he came to cast 
himself at the feet of his competitor, and re- 

ised him as the lawful pope, to the great 
astonishment of the cardinals, who could not 
explain so imprudent a step. Martin received 
him with every appearance of joy, fade him 
magnificent presents, created him at once car- 
dinal bishop of Frascati, and assigned to him 
considerable pensions on the treasury of Saint 
Peter. Two months afterwards Balthasar 
Cossa died poisoned. 

Martin, freed from his fearful adversary, 
had no longer any inducement to keep up with 
those who refused him obedience, and com- 
menced — anathemas against the 
maicontents. Still further, joining cowardice 
to meanness, he wished to excommunicate 
Florence as soon as he saw his affairs settled 
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at Rome, and would doubtless have executed 
this project, if Leonard Aretin had not re- 
monetrated with him energetically against it. 
“ Whence arises, most holy father,” he eaid 
to Martin, “your great resentment against 
Florence? Js it because you were received 
there at a time when all the cities of the Holy 
See were in the power of your enemies? 
Have you forgotten that it is to the protection 
you received within its walls, that you owe 
the sabmiasion of Bol Anagni, and even 
Rome? Is it not to the eolicitation of the most 
serene republic, that Braccio, your most im- 
placable foe, has consented to restore to you 
the domains usurped from the church? Do 
you not owe it to the generosity of Florence 
that you have received the embassadors of 
princes in this very palace? Is it not here 
that the most important acts of your pontifi- 
cate have taken place, the reunion of the 
three obediences, and the submission of John 
the Twenty-third ? Finally, have not those 
very pees whom you wish to excommov- 
nivate, defend ur august person against 
your.enemies, and is it not to them you owe 
your tiara? If you excommunicate them, 
oly father, I predict your speedy ruin, for 
will know how to punish a monster of 
ingratitude.” 

Martin, intimidated by the language of his 
—— dared not proceed farther, and in- 
stead of lanching an interdict against the re- 

ublic, he even thanked, in his audience of 
eave, the magistrates of Florence for the good 
offices he had received from them. ‘ And to 
recompense you,” said he, “for the expenses 
which our sojourn has occasioned you, we will 
erect your church into a metropolis.” This 
strange compensation, which wis not to the 
taste of the inhabitants, freed him from re- 
storing the enormous sums he had borrowed 
from them, which was an important thing for 
his holiness. 

At last the pope freed them from his pre- 
sence and. took the route to Rome ; he was re- 
ceived in the apostolic city as a father long 
expected by his children. In fact the priests 
greatly needed his presence to raise them from 
the abject state into which they had fallen; 
the churches were devastated, the monaste- 
ries in ruins, and the faithful brought no more 
offerings to the madonna and the saints for 
miracles. Martin applied himself to repair 
the disasters caused by the last wars; he re- 
stored the churches, constructed new monas- 
teries, and did so well, that in less than a year 
Rome appeared more reeplendent than it had 
ever done before. The holy father was then 
engaged in re-establishing the rule of his see 
over the cities which had freed themselves 
from. the tyranny of the poer; but before at 
tacking the republics of Genoa, Venice ang 
Florence, he judged it prudent to commence 
with Lower Italy. | 

His pans were favoured by the disorders 
in Naples, consequent on the expulsion of the 
cruel duke of Bourbon, husband of Joanna the 
Second, the sister of Ladislaus. The holy 
father called Louis the Third, duke of Anjon, 
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into Italy, invested him, by virtue of his om- 
nipotence, with the crown of Naples, on con- 
dition that he would restore to his see its an- 
cient rights and privileges for benefices, colla- 
tions, tithes, prebends, and other perquisites. 

is agreement made, Louis of Anjou raised 
a formidable army, and prepared to conquer 
the kingdom ceded to him by the charch. 

In this extremity Queen Joanna called to her 
aid Alphonso, king of Arragon, and adopted 
him as her eon and heir, in order to attach him 
to her cause. The prince sent numerous 
troops at once to Naples, which he placed 
under the command of a brave general, Brac- 
cio of Perouse, a personal enemy of the pope. 
In a short time affairs took so favourable a 
turn for the queen, that Braccio wrote to her, 
that in less than a month he should reduce 
the holy father to such a state of distress that 
he would be obliged to say masses at six de- 
niers each fora living. Martin himself, fore- 
seeing that he could not long resist this for- 
midable adversary, then had recourse to per- 
fidy ; he entered into secret negotiations with 
Alphonso of Arragon, and induced him to de- 
throne the queen of Naples, as Charles de 
Duras had done before him to Joanna the 
First, promising him to sanction his usurpa- 
tion and obtain from Louis of Anjou a renun- 
ciation on advantageous terms. 

In consequence of these arrangements Al- 
phonso went in person to Queen Joanna, and 
under the pretext of relieving her from the 
burthen of affairs, he seized on the sovereign 
authority, disposed of the emph ymanta of the 
state, changed: the governors of the fortified 
towns, replaced them by his creatures, took 
an oath of fidelity from, the troops, reformed the 
laws, made fiew ones, and even wished to 
abolish the ancient customs of the Neapoli- 
tans; finally, when he supposed the moment 
favourable, he secretly equipped a fleet in 
Arragon, which was to carry off Joanna and 
conduct her as a prisoner to Spain. 

Bat this plot tailed; the queen, who not- 
withetanding her debauchery, had known how 
to keep the Jove of her subjects, was warned 
by some of her partizans of the mysterious 
conspiracy organised against her liberty ; in 
her tam she opposed craft to knavery; she 
retook the reins of government, re-installed a 

rtion of the governors who had been changed 

the king, shut herself up in a strong castle 
situated near one of the gates of the city, so 
that gradually her authority was anew substi- 
tuted for that of Alphonso of A n. The 
prince, perceiving that his plans had been dis- 
covered, threw off the mask, attacked the 
senescha! John Carracciolo, one of the lovers 
of the queen, when he was entering the port 
of Capua, and even endeavoured to seize the 
fortress; this effort failed, because a crowd, 
hastening to the aid of Joanna, fell on the 
Arragonese troops and made great carnage 
among them. : 

To revenge themselves for this check, the 
Artagonese set fire to the four comers of the 

city, and favoured by the fire, they rushed 
"pon a ee massacred them by 
OL. $ 
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thousands; Alphoneo then again assaulted the 
fortress in which the queen was. His soldiers 
could not, however, prevail over the cou 

of the citizens who fought under the command 
of the captain Sforza, and Joanna was saved. 
The queen, however, a few days afterwards, 
determined to leave the port of Capua, on 
hearing that Bernardo de Cabrera was coming 
from Catalonia with a fleet and reinforcements, © 
Her departure took place during the night un- 
der the protection of Sforza and five thousand 
citizens. Alphonso thus became absolute 
master of Naples; he wrote at once to Martin 
to inform him of the success of their plans, 
and to claim from him the confirmation of his 
title as king of Naples, and the deposition of 
Joanna. 

His holiness did not delay his reply ; he de- 
clared sharply that he had never intended te 
fulfil the promiees he had made him; that 
Louis of Anjou, as the heir of his father, was 
the Jawful sovereign of the kingdom ; that he 
had bonght the investitur® of it from Popes 
Alexander the Fifth and John the Twenty- 
third ; ‘that he had confirmed this act by ap- 
proving the council of Constance ; and, more- 
over, that Louis never having undertaken any 
thing against the Holy See, he could not take 
away his kingdom to give it to a prince who 

ranted his protection to the anti-pope Peter 
e Luna. : 

Snch a breach of faith, outraged the sove- 
reign of Arragon, and he resolved, in revenge, 
to cause Benedict to be recognised as the law- 
ful pontiff through all Italy. But whilst he 
was taking his measures to overthrow Martin, 
the latter, by a new act of treachery, was 
making proposals to Joanna of Naples, to fur- 
nish her with the means of returning to her 
capital, if she would corsent to annul the 
adoption a and substitute Lovis of 
Anjou in his place. Before taking her deter- 
mination, the queen made an exchange of 
prisoners with Alphonso, and got back her fa- 
vourite Carracciolo; as she had then nothin 
more to gain, she solemnly adopted Louis o 
Anjou, and united her troops with those of that 
prince to combat their common enemy. 

From that time the fortune of the Arragon- 
ese went on declining: constantly defeated in 
their encounters with the French, they found 
themselves pushed to the sea; Alphonso 
was soon reduced to the last extremity, and 
obliged to return to Spain to reeruit a new 
army. His first act, on settmg foot in his do- 
minions, was to publish a solemn reeognition of 
Benedict, as the successor of the apostle, and 
the lawful pontiff, in order to draw the rest of 
the peninsula into the party of Peter de Luna. 
This step, wor pee in questien the dear- 
est interests Of Martin, induced him to write 
to the cardinal of Pisa, his legate in Arragon, 
either to seize the person of the anti-pope, or 
to take such measures as would leave him 
nothing more to dread from that competitor, 
His orders were admirably obeyed. Benedict 
the Thirteenth died in the course of the same 
A p amonk. This wretch was 
arrested, put to torture; and condemned 
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to be quartered ; before undergoing the pun- 
ishment, he avowed that he had been urged 
to this crime by the cardinal of Pisa, and at 
the — of the pontiff. 

Maimburg himself, represents Benedict as 
one of the most remarkable popes who reigned 
during the schism ; and indeed he had an ad- 
mirable force of will; alone, abandoned by 
all the princes of his party, having only for 
his residence a fortress, situated on a tongue 
of land, beaten on three sides by the sea, he 
lanched his spiritual bolts from the bosom of 
the elementary tumult, and amidst the roar 
of thunder. In the midst of the convulsions 
of his dying agony, he preserved his presence 
of mind and his energy ; he showed no weak- 
ness, no repentance, and caused the two car- 
dinals who remained faithful to him, to swear 
to give him a successor. . 

n accordance with his orders, two days 
after his death, an Arragonese gentleman 
named Giles Munoz, was enthroned pope, by 
the name of Clenrent the Eighth, and conse- 
crated by the two cardinals for the sum of 
three thousand florins in gold, as John Corario 
affirms. The new pontiff took the sacerdotal 
ornaments, exercised jn public his trade of 
pope, formed a court and created cardinals, 
among whom he placed his nephew, in ac- 
cordance with the usages of his predecessors. 
‘ Alphonso caused him to be recognised in his 
dominions of Arragon, Valencia, Sardinia, and 
Sicily;and even entered into negotiations with 
other sovereigns, to induce them to place their 
kingdoms under his rule. 

Alarmed at the consequences of this hostil- 
ity, which might give new étrength to the 
echisrh, Martin despatched to the king of Ar- 

n. his legate Peter, Cardinal de Foix, to 
offer him ce, on condition that he would 
abandon his anti-pope. This step had no re- 
sult, for Alphonso, who had already experienc- 
ed the bad faith of Otho Colonna, refused to 
receive his embassador; he even published 
edicts againet Martin, and prohibited all the 
prelates of his kingdom, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of their goods, from receiving an 
bull from Rome, and from communing wit 
the cardinal. 

Unable to deceive his enemy, Martin wished 
to try more violent means; and, on the 15th 
of July, 1425, he fulminated a bull against 
the king of Arragon, declared him to be an 
enemy of religion, a supporter of the echism, 
and as such, deprived of all his properties and 
dignities. His policy succeeded the better, as 
Louis of Anjou and Joanna of Naples had 
driven the troops of Alphonso from the king- 
dom of Naples, which re-established his sway 
over Lower Italy. 

This success obtained, he kindled the fire of 
discord in Upper Italy, and used the ambitious 
Philip Marie Visconti, duke of Milan, to sub- 
jugate it. At the instigation of the holy father, 
the latter declared war on all the Italian repub- 
tics, and carried fire and blood into Florence, 
against which state Martin had preserved 
an implacable hatred, the hatred of a priest. 
Whe Florentines, who were ignorant of the 
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hostile sentimentsof his holiness towards them, 
sent an embaseay to Rome to implore the pro 
tection of the holy father, and to remind him 
of the services they had formerly rendered 
him. Not only did he refuse to interfere as 
a mediator in their quarrel with the duke of 
Milan, but even joined msolence to ingratitude, 
and said to them when dinning i, “You 
will see if Pope Martin is not worth a quatrino.”’ 
This pleasantry of the children of Florence, 
was the only motive for the hatred of the holy 
father! It was to avenge his vanity that the 
representative of a God of pity covered entire 
provinces with disasters, and caused thousands 
of innocent persons to be massacred. 

From Italy the conflagration extended into 
Germany; already, at the council of Con- 
stance, Martin had shown himself to be one 
of the most ardent enemies of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague; afterwards, in the synod 
of Pavia, he stood forth the persecutor of their 
disciples, and had even published a terrible 
decree against them, in which he enjamed on 
the emperor, the ecclesiastical and secular 
princes of Germany, and the king of Poland 
to unite their armies to exterminate all the 
people of Bohemia who had embraced the 
doctrines of John Huse, their fellow — 
man. But as his fanatical bulls and preseh- 
ings were unable to influence these princes 
to declare war on the Hussites, he fell back 
on the bishop of Winchester, one of his crea- 
tures, and conferred on him the cardinalate, op 
condition that he would recruit an army at his 
own expense and invade Bohemia. e am- 
bitious Englishman accepted the bargain 
which was offered him, preached a crusade, 
assembled, under the banner of the pope, a 
crowd of wretches and banditti, placed him- 
self at their head, and entered Bohemia. 

Without being alarmed by the number of 
their enemies, the courageous Hussitee, whe 
had to defend their altars and their hearths, 
assembled in arms and marched against the 
hordes of the cardinal. On their approach 
the Italians, who formed a large part of the 
papal army, were seized with a panic terror 
and fled, casting away their arms; the En- 
glish endeavoured to resist, but feebly, and 
were soon compelled to yield the field of bat- 
tle, leaving more than ten thousand dead, and 
all their baggage in the power of the enemy. 
After his defeat, the cardinal endeavoured to 
entrench himself in the town of Tausch to 
wait for re-inforcements; he was again de- 
feated; the Bohemians attacked the place, 
carried it by storm, and put to death all the 
Italian, biel ic et and English soldiers; 


sie cardinal himself, with difficulty, escaping 
in disguise. 

Although conquered, the pope had attamed 
his end, which was, to kindle the fire of civil 
war in Germany. He wrote thus to ere 
to restore hia co : “We have h the 


news of your defeat with great grief, and we 
are the more dismayed at it, since it will con- 
tribute not a little to increase the strength and 
insolence of the heretics. We cannot too 


much praise your zeal, my son. We 
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lume that this blow of fortune will not abate 
ed energy ; that you will persevere in the 
oly enterprise you have commenced; and 
that you will immediately recruit new troops 
to recommence hostilities, and to wash out, 
in the blood of the Hussites, the opprobrium 
with which your name is covered. Let no 
consideration arrest you; spare neither mo- 
ney nor men. Believe that we are acting 
for religion, and that God has no more agree- 
able holocaust than the blood of his enemies ! 
Strike with the sword, and when your arm 
cannot reach the guilty, employ poison; bum 
all the towns of Bohemia, that fire may pu- 
rify this accursed land ; transform the country 
into arid steppes, and let the dead bodies of 
the heretics hang from the trees in greater 
numbers than the leaves of the forests !” 

While the cardinal legate was seeking to 
execute these sanguinary orders of the pope, 
and was re-organising a new army, the duke 
of Milan, on his side, was arrested in his con- 
quests by General Carminiola, and forced to 
enter into negotiations with the Venetians and 
Florentines. 

His holiness eame opportunely to his aid, 
and sent the cardinal Nicholas Albergati to 
Venice, under the pretext of consulting with 
the belligerent parties on the means of paci- 
fying Upper Italy, but, in reality, to give his 
ally time to assemble new troops, and resume 
the offensive. A kind of treaty was conclu- 
ded, by which it was agreed the duke should 
restore the cities of Brescia, Bergami, Cremo- 
na, and several other places on which he had 
seized, and that the republics should be re- 
compensed for their commercial losses. The 
duke appeared to accede to all the proposals 
up to the moment of their execution; he then 
made new difficulties, which brought about a 
rupture, and the war recommenced with more 
fury than before. 

From the height of the apostolic chair Mar- 
tin animated all the combatants, and. favoured 
by the disorders, he strengthened his sway. 
He was soon not content with combatting the 
heretics; he attacked orthodox bishops, and 
framed accusations against Henry Chicheley 
metropolitan of Canterbury, because he had 
opposed the abolition of a decree of the Eng- 
lish parliament, hostile to the pretensions of the 
court of Rome, and had treated the holy father 
as an avaricious and ambitious man. a 

This prelate, dreading the consequences 
which might result to him from the censures of 
the church, hastened to write to Rome, protest- 
ing the purity of his intentions and the regular- 
ity of his conduct, and solemnly engaging to 
show. himself, in future, one of the most zealous 
defenders of the privileges of the Holy See. 
Martin, who knew exaetly the value of a priest’s 
promise, replied to him: “It is by the efficaag 
of your actions, and not by your letters of ex- 
cuse, that you muat repair the scandal of your 
conduct, We have learned, that ao far from 
repenting of what you have done, yon pri- 
vate — members of parliament to sup- 
port the bill which attaints our privileges, un- 
der pretext that we anly demand its revoca- 
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tion from avarice, and to is the kingduin 
of England. We are too skilful in the arts of 
policy not to have unmasked the motives 
which have actuated you: we order you then 
to proclaim loudly, that we would be guilty 
towards Jesus Christ if we did not claim the 
rights which he gave with his own mouth to 
our see, and which the fathers have recognised 
in all times. Be careful lest we discover new 
— on your part, for our vengeance would 
terrible.” 

Martin also reproached Wladislaus, king of 
Poland, with having given the bishopric of 
Posnania to the vice chancellor of his kingdom, 
in defiance of hie orders. He did more; he 
declared the protege of the king incapable of 
possessing any ecclesiastical charge or bene- 
fice, and appointed the prevost of Guesna, one 
of his own creatures, in his place. This affair 
might have induced terrible coneequences, if 
one of the rivals had not died very apropos ; 
the holy father then consented to give his ap- 
proval to the promotion of the vice chancellor, 
on his paying a considerable sum. 

His holinesg was then occupied with the dif- 
ficulties which had broken out between John, 
king of Portugal, and some prelates of his 
kingdom, on the bied of imposts. This | 
prince made the singular pretension that the 
state expenses should be equally borne by all 
his subjects, clergy or Jaity, and that priests 
no more than other men should be freed trom 
respect to the laws of the Jand. His officers 
therefore taxed the rich domains of the clergy, 
and his judges took cognizance of the crimes 
of peculation, incest, and murder committed 
by priests; finally, he wished to rule alone in 
his — and had conse — prohibitod 
his prelatds, under penalty of death, from pub- 
lishing the orders of the court of Rome with- 
out his authority. Martin could not tolerate 
such abuses in a Christian kingdom; so that 
when he learned that his Jetters and missives 
produced no effect on John the First, he sent 
embassadors to him, bearing an order for him 
to go to Italy, or to be deposed if he refused 
to abase his forehead before the majesty of 
the tiara. At the same time he instructed the 
archbishop of Braga to convene a provincial 
synod to advise with him on the course to be 
taken to repress the audacity of the prince. 

These measures not having succeeded bet- 
ter than his letters, he cast the interdict on 
Portugal, and called down all the curses of 
God on that kingdom. This done, he turned 
his attention towards a very important plan 
which he desired to bring to a successful 
issue; it was to attain the expulsion of the 
anti-pope, Clement the Eighth. His legate, 
Alphonso Borgia, Cardinal de Foix, still main- 
tained himselt in Arragon, where he had been 
overwhelmed with outrages; but, in his turn, 
he took his revenge. He sowed gold, was 
prodigal of promises, framed intrigues, and 
excited a large part of the towns against Al- 

honso of Arragon ; even the bishops and no- 
Pies soon separated from the king, and threa- 
tened to proclaim him a schismatic if he per- 
sisted in his revolt against the Holy Sea 





Alarmed at the developments of the sacer- 
dotal conspiracy, he invited the cardinal to 
his court, and agreed with him on the articles 
of a secret convention, which provided that 
the king should labour to bring back, within 
the pale of the church, the anti-pope of Penis- 
cola; and that, if Clement persisted in the 
schism, he would deliver him up to the pontiff 
to do with him as he pleased. He still further 
engaged, to fo the Roman collectors freely 
to receive the revenues, goods, and rights of 
the Holy See; he ig himself to re- 
establish the ecclesiastics of Arragon in their 
former liberty, and to restore prelatures and 
rebends to bishops and priests who had been 
eprived of them; and finally, he formally 
engaged to put an end to the war which he 
had undertaken against the kingdom of Naples. 
On the other side, it was agreed that the 
pope should give the king the body of St. 


uis of Gonzaga; that the arrearages due to | pope 


the apostolic chamber should be entirely re- 
mitted, and that the annual tribute should be 
replaced by a cloak of gold, to be sent every 
five years. It was agreed that the grants of 
vacant prelatures, cathedrals, and abbeys 
should belong to the king; that he should 
name the camiinals of his choice, and that 
succours of troops, by land and sea, should be 
afforded him to detend Sicily against the in- 
fidels; that one hundred and fifty thousand 
florins should be allowed him, as an indemnity 
- fas the expenses he incurred in putting an end 
to the schism, and that a general absolution 
should be granted him for all that he had 
done against the Holy See during the war. 
Alphonso Borgia went at dnce to Rome to 
submit these articles to the pope, and to ob- 
tain a ratitication of the treaty. He‘found his 
holiness ini the most pacific disposition, as his 
affairs were taking a bad turn in Italy. Car- 
dinal Albergati left the apostolic cicy to open 
fresh negotiations between the republics and 
Philip Visconti, who, for the second time, had 
heen reduced to the greateet distress, having 
lost his best generals, and spent all his money. 
Not only was Martin unable to bend Venice 
or Florence, but his authority was compro- 
mised, even in some cities of his own domains, 
in consequence of the revolutions of which 
they had been the theatre. Therefore, the 
pope’s legate was empowered with full au- 
thority to. conclude a solid e for his own 
territories, which permitted the pontiff to turn 
all his strength against Romagna and the city 
of Bologua, where the Dore had replaced 
the papal banner by the standard of liberty. 
A treaty of alliance was signed at Ferrara, 
and on the next day Martin lanched anathemas 
against the Bolognese; still, none of his offi- 
cers dared to carry the bull. to. the insurgents, 
and he was obliged to have recourse to a poor 
Dominican of weak mind, who was induced 
to undertake this dangerous mission in the 
hopes of achieving martyrdom. The monk, 
in fact, entered the place, attached the bull to 
the end of a pike, and elevated it above his 
head, crying out “Anathema on re ae 
Accureed be ita inbabitants.” He not 
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gone ten steps when a crowd fell him, 
and tore up the bull of the — poo! 


fanatic himself was only put out of the city 
though he ceased not to ory that he wished to 
undergo the punishment of the Maccabees. 
Martin, unable to conquer the obstinacy of 
the Bolognese, assembled an army, the com- 
mand of which he confided to Antonio Benti- 
voglio, one of his generals; and after several 
months of strife and combats, he retook all 
the places which had joined the rebellious 
city, and Bologna itself. 

All these causes induced the holy father to 
give his approval to the articles proposed by 
Alphonso, and he sent back the cardinal of 
Foix to Barcelona, to sign the treaty definitely. 
As soon as the latter had obtained the ratiti- 
cation of the prince, he went beneath the 
walls of Peniscola to inform Clement the 
Eighth that he must abdicate his vain title of 
“ And the good man, Giles Mugnoz,”’ 
says Maimburg, “whom they had travestied 
into a pontiff, showed that he had never been 
attached to that dignity, by the joy with which 
he laid it down.” 

Thus terminated, on the 26h of July, 1429, 
the great western schism, which com- 
menced on the 21st of September, 1378, and 
had torn to pieces all Christian kingdoms for 
more than fifty years. This period in the 
history of the church is one of those which 
presents the most curious episodes—when we 
are permitted to go behind the scenes of the 
pontifical theatre, and observe the machire 
which moves the theocratic decorations. 
the consecrated actors put off their spiritual 
masks, and exhibited themselves in their ter- 
restrial figures as ambitious, avaricious, vindic- 
tive, debauched, and cruel; solely occupied 
with duping men, and changing the holy water 
into a stream of gold. 

Martin having become, by this withdrawal, 
the tranquil possessor of the chair of St. Peter, 
was occupied in regaining tbe preponderance 
he had lost, and availed himselt of the assem- 
bling of a congress at Luckow in Poland, to 
induce. Wladislaus to take a vigorous resolve 
against the Hussites, his most redoubtable ad- 
versaries. He addressed the following letter 
to the prince on this subject :—“ The grand 
actions which you have accomplished since 
your baptism, my lord, and the zeal which 
you#have shown for our holy religion, in im- 
posing your belief on idolatrous nations, give 
us hopes that you will persist in the same 
way, and will bring back to the fold of the 
church the Christians of Bohemia, whom the 
abominable John Hues has drawn into schism. 
Know that the interest of the Holy See, and 
those of your crown, make it a duty to exter- 
minate Hussites. Remember that these 
impious persons dare proclaim principles of 
equality ; they maintain that all Christians are 
brethren, and that God has not given to pr- 
vileged men the right of ruling the nations; 
they hold that Christ came on earth to abolish 
slavery ; they call the people to liberty, that 
is, to the annihilation of — priests 
Whilst there is still time, , lam your 
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forees against Bohemia ; bum, massacre, make 
deserts every where, for nothing could be 
more agreeable to God, or more useful to the 
cause of kings, than the extermination of the 
Hassites.”’ 

In consequence of the orders of the court 
of Rome, a new crusade was preached against 
the cores mgs id promises of indulgences 
to those who should take up arms; but this 
expedition, which was the sixth enterprise 
for the extinction of Hussism, was not more 


err 
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fortunate than its predecessors; the Catnolie © 
army was cut to pieces, and liberty triumphed. 

This bad news reached the holy father 
whilst he was engaged in the nomination of a 
legate, whom he wished to send to Basle to 
preside over a general council, and proceed 
against the heretics; the mortification and 
anger which he experienced were so violent, 
that he was struck with a fit of apoplexy. His 
death toak place on the 20th of February, 1431, 
after a reign of four years. 
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Election of Eugenius the Fourth—His history before his pontificate—Hts efforts to re-establish 


his sway in Italy—Rome rises against him—Fri 
the monk Masius—Council of Basle—Policy of 


hiful punishment inflicted by his order on 
the au 0 Rome The duke of Milan de- 


clares war on the pope—Eugentus ts driven from Rome—He is protected by the queen of Na- 


ples—He wishes to transfer the council of Basle to Ferrara—The asse 
forms two councils, which anathematise reciprocall 
Basle— Amadeus, duke of Savoy, chosen pope by t 


Berore proceeding to the election of a new 
tiff, the members of the sacred college, 
ving assembled in conclave, took a solemn 


oath, that he among them who should be’ 
chosen to the papacy, should in future sub- ' 

io bulls with this formula, | 
“By consent of the cardinals.’ They also of the death of Martin the 


scribe the aposto 


ly ts divided, and 
Eugenius is deposed by the council of 


name of Felix the Fifth. 


situation; for the Romans, feeling a sott of 


_Tepugnance for Eugenius, because he was not 


of their city, waited but an opportunity @ 
give vent to their hatred, and cast on him the 
cause of their disasters. It was related that 
an eclipse of the sun took place on the day 
ifth; and that, 


eed that the pope should not give the pur- | at the first public consistory held by Eugeniu 
ple to any ecclesiastic without their authority, | the galleries of the church broke down, an 
and that he should share.with them all the | crushed, in their fall, a great number of per- 


revenués of the church. After this the notary 
received their suff 
mère, cardinal of Saint Clement, was cano- 
nically proclaimed the successor of the apostle. 

This prelate was a bastard of Pope Gregory 
the Twelfth and a Benedictine nun ; his father, 
had elevated him successively to the deacon- 
ate, priesthood, episcopate, and finally, had 
given him the red hat at an age when other 
clergymen were only taking their lowest 
orders. 

As soon as Eugenius the Fourth had been 
consecrated, he assembled the embassadors 
of the principal cities of Upper Italy in a hall 
of the Vatican, and declared to them that he 
was resolved to put an end to the civil wars, 
and to excommunicate the princes who should 
oppose this wish. Philip Visconti, who found 
his ambition checked by this determination, 
alone — of the pacific views of the 
church. To put himself in a situation to re- 
sist it, he formed a league with the inhabitants 
of Sienna and Lucca, speedily raised free 
companies, and threatened to march on Rome, 
and pot all the inhabitants to the sword, if the 
pope dared to furnish aid to the republics of 

enice and Florence. 


rages, and Gabriel Condel- | 


sons: “An evident sign,” they said, “that 
God disapproved of the elevation of a bastard 
to the chair of the apostle.” They became 
still more embittered in consequence of visits 
which the holy father caused to be made to 
the palaces of Antonio, prince of Salernum, 
Edward, count of Calani, and Cardinal Pros- 
pero, all three of the family of the Colonna, 
and relatives of Martin the Fifth. These mea- 
sures were counselled by the Ursini, their 
enemies, who accused them of having stolen 
a large part of the treasures of the deceased 


P Eke Colonna, furious at finding themselves 
the objects of odious and unjust suspicion 

organised a conspiracy against Eugenius, an 

resolved to seize the castle of San Angelo. 
They had brought into their plot the monk 
Masius, who was to surrender to Them the 
keys of one of the gates of which he had the 
custody, when, unfortunately, on the eve of 
the execution, the pope, informed of what was 
going on against him, caused the conspirators 
to be invested in their fortresses. The Co- 
Jonna, taken by surprise, had scarcely time to 
escape from Rome; their magnificent palaces 
were pillaged, and razed to the ground ; their 


The war then recommenced with new fury | property was all confiscated, and themselves 
on both. sides, and complicated the politica] |condemned to the loss of. their honours and 
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dignities, The holy father then proceeded to 
the punishment of the monk Masius, and ex- 
hausted on this unfortunate man all kinds of 
croelties. 

This punishment produced a very different 
effect from that which his holiness expected. 
He hoped that sight of the sufferings of his 
victim would fill all minds with dread, and 

revent a new effort at rebellion; but it so 

appened, that indignation exceeded fear. The 
people followed Eugenius to his palace, over- 
whelming him with hisses and curses; his 
guards even offered terrible threats to him, 
and that evening one of his domestics put 
poison in his food. Remedies were, however 
applied in time, and the holy father esca 
from this attempt at assassinaiion. 

Although they had failed once, his enemies 
did not abandon their project of taking re- 
venge upon him, and a revolution was on the 
very point of breaking out, when the emperor 
Sigismund came to the holy city, to receive 
the imperial] crown from the hands of Euge- 
nius. His presence appeased the troubles 
for the moment, and the holy father was ena- 
bled to employ himself in strengthening his 
authority over Italy. After the ceremony of 
the consecration, the pontiff appointed the 
cardinal Juliano Cesarini as his legate to Basle, 
to assist at the opening of the council, which 
was fixed for the 23d of July, 1431. 

From the very opening, the fathers who 
cOinposed the assembly, discussed a proposi- 
tion, tending to establish the superiority of 
councils over popes, and consequently to take 
from the successors of the apostle, their pri- 
vilege of infallibility. Eugenius, alarmed at 
this disposition, immediately sent orders to 
his legate to dissolve the synod, and transfer 
it to Bologna, that he might preside over it in 
person, and at the same time wrot? to the em- 
peror to notify him of this translation. But 
the cardinal Juliano Cesarini refused to obey 
the decrees of the pontiff, and told him that 
he would renounce his legation, rather than 
render himself an accomplice in arbitrary 
measures towards the prelates at Basle; he 
was strengthened in this resistance by Sigis- 
mund, who declared that the fathers should 
continue to hold their assembly. 

Eugenius lanched a preventive bull against 
the council, and declared all the decrees, pro- 
cedures, or citations, framed in his absence, 
null. As he, however, feared to push mat- 
ters to extremities, he sent two cardinals, who 
were devoted to him, to regulate the delibera- 
tions at Basle. This step did not succeed ; 
the father exasperated at the pope, refuse 
to receive them, and published a protest, in 
which Eugenius was accused of prevaricating 
towards the councils, who alone possessed the 
legislative power of the church; they even 
threatened the legates to use their rights to 
the full extent, and depose the pontiff, if the 
decretals and bulls of ihe court of Rome were 
not revoked within sixty days. 

Thus the holy father found himself at once 
exposed to the hatred of the Roman people 
the anger of all the prelates of Europe, an 
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that of Philip Vieconti. Too weak to resist 
go many.enemies, he determined to —— 
and made concessions to the council. He de- 
clared in a bull, that at the request of the em- 
peror, and by the advice of his cardinals, he 
consented to approve of the decisions of the 
fathers, in order that they might labour with- 
out trouble in — heresies and reform- 
ing the morals of the ecclesiastics. 

Reassured on this side, Eugenins wished to 
take energetic measures to resist the dake of 
Milan, who had assembled numerous troops 
under the orders of his ‘son-in-law, Francis 
Sforza, and an adventurer called Nicholas 
Strongarm, and who was marching on Rome, 
ravagin the domains of the chure pillaging 
the castles, burning the farms, and maseacre- 
ing the cultivators. This time the Roman 
people remained deaf to his exhortations, and 
refused to take uparme to repulse the eneny. 
In his fury, the holy father lanched a bull of 
excommunication against the city, ordered the 
churches to be closed, and the priests every 
where to cease to perform divine service. 
This violent remedy, instead of appeasing the 
troubles, augmented the confusion; the citi- 
zens rose, rushed to the Vatican, beseiged and 
stormed it, after having murdered all the sol- 
diers. Eugenius had scarcely time to fly to 
the Tiber and save himself in a boat witha 
monk ; he then went to Florence and installed 
himself in the patriarchal palace. 

- From that city thegholy father wrote to the 
fathers of the council of Basle and the empo- 
ror Sigismund, to claim their interference 
in his quarrel with the duke of Milan, and to 
beseech them to constrain Visconti to restore 
peace to the Holy See, and the Romans to re 
ceive him in the apostolic city. The prelates, 
who supposed that the sentiments of Eugenius 
were in conformity with the one he had ex- 
pressed in the last bull, interceded themselves 
in his favour with Sigismund and the other 
rinces of Europe. Philip Visconti, menaced 
y all the powers, was obliged to reconcile 
himself with the pope and recall his troops to 
his dutchy. Thanks still to the solicitations — 
of the fathers of the council, Eugenius ob- 
tained from the queen of Naples, Joanna the 
Second, succours in men and money, which | 
aided his party to triumph in Rome. 

It appeared as if God wished to punish this 
queen for te — the — the 

pe over the people, lor on the very day on 
high Barenine took posseation of the palace 
of the Lateran, she lost her adopted son, Louis 
of Anjou, and her favourite, Carracciolo ; she 
herse! f die@shortly after, leaving her kingdom, 
to René duke of Anjou. 

As soon as the news of Joanna’s death 
reached Rome, Eugenius sent word to the 
lords of the kingdom, that they must abstam 
from proceeding provisionally to the election 
of a sovereign, and almost immediately det- 
patched John Viteleschi, bishop of Recanati 
and patriarch of Alexandria, who was | 
asa man of sense and courage, to take pos 
session of Naples in his name. But the ie | 
habitants, who dreaded the government of the 
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more than any thing else in the world 
a l to receive his legate, and determined 
to send a deputation to René of Anjou, to offer 
him the crown, beseeching him to come to 
Naples, to take possession of the throne. The 
prince listened joyfully to the embassadors, 
and as he could not leave his dutchy, being a 
prisoner on parole n Charles the Rash, duke 
of Burgundy, he gave them his two children 
and Isabella his wife, to govern the kingdom 
in his absence. 

As soon as Isabella arrived in Naples, she 
took the reins of government into her own 
hands, and endeavoured to repress the fac- 
tious, who excited disorders in the capital, 
and sopght to induce the people to revolt. 
Among the fanners of the sedition, the agents 
of ‘the king of Arragon, who were the most 
ardent and the most redoubtable, were ena- 
bled even to seize the city of Capua. This 
success destroyed them, for in the intoxica- 
tion of their triumph, they sent to inform Al- 
phonso, who kept the sea close to the shares 
of Sicil , that he could disembark in entire 
safety, and that the population would rise in 
mass on his approach to proclaim him king of 
Naples. On the receipt of this news, the 
prince advanced with his fleet to make a de- 
scent on the land of Labour, in sight of the 
port of Gaéta; unfortunately for him his agents 

taken their measures badly; he met on 
his way the vessels of the Genoese, the allies 
of the duke of Milan, who also laid claime to 
the sovereignty of Naples; a terrible contest 
took place between the two fleets; almost all 
the vessels of Alphonso were sunk, that in 
which he was with his family, and which had 
cowardly kept out of the fight, was taken and 
conducted in triumph to Genoa, and Alphonso, 
with the king of Navarre and the infants of 
Arragon was surrendered to the duke of Milan. 
This reverse became in the end the cause of 
the fortune of tþe duke of Arragon ; he knew 
so well how to captivate his conqueror, that 
Philip Visconti consented to set him at liberty 
and cede to him his claim on the kingdom of 
Naples, on the payment of a ransom and a 
tribute ; he even engaged to aid him with his 
armies against the duke of Anjou and the 
pope, if this last persisted in his ridiculous 
pretensions over Lower Italy. 

Eugenius no longer thought of disputing 
possession of the kingdom of Naples for his 
see; he had already ranged himself entirely 
in the party of René of Anjou, in order to pro- 
cure from that prince authority to levy tithes 
on the faithful of his provinces, and also, which 
he did not yet avow, to create a protector, who 
might aid him in annulling the decrees of the 
conncil of Basle. 

This assembly had become in fact a enb- 
ject of serious alarm to the holy father. The 
prelates who composed it had declared them- 
selves in permanent‘session, and continued to 
frame decrees for the reform of the church, in 
its supreme chief and its ministers Among 
other decisions they had framed this against 
the abuees of simony :—“The general council, 
lawfplly aseembled and representing the uni- 
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vereal church, orders, in the name of the Holy 
Spirit, in regard to that in the Roman court 
which concerns elections, admissions, presen- 
tations, grants, collations, gifts, postulations, 
institutions, installations, investitures, digni- 
ties, benefices, ecclesiastical offices, sacred or- 
ders, blessings, and grants of the pallium, that 
in future no recompense shall be demanded 
for tbe seal of the bulla, for annates, small 
services of first fruits, or under any other title 
or pretext whatsoever. If any one infringes 
this canon by exacting, giving, or promising 
any present or salary, he shall incur the penalty 
inflicted on simoniacs, be he the pope himself!” 

The fathers then declared the constitution 
of Gregory the Tenth, in regard to pontifical 
elections, to be obligatory: they were also 
engaged with the Greek question, and re- 
ceived embassadors from’ John Paleologus the 
Sixth, who came to offer, in his name, to re- 
unite with the Latin church, if the king of 
the West would consent to furnish him with 
troops to drive back the Musselmen to the 
deserts of Arabia. The council decreed in- 
dulgences to a]l Christians who should labour 
for the reunion of the two churches, and or- 
dered that they should proceed immediately 
to equip an armament to succour Constanti- 
nople. John Paleologus, on his side, hastened 
to name plenipotentiaries, to send to the coun- 
ci], to abjure the schism. 

Eugenius, informed of the turn negotiations 
were taking, wished to oppose their proceed- 
ing with the armaments destined for the 
Greeks; he maintained that the executive 
power belonged to him alone; that the coun- 
cil of Basle was trespassing on his attributes, 
and that not content with taking the initia- 
tive in the regulation of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline ; it was even arrogating to itself the right 
of absolute jurisdiction over the faithful, a 
right which had always belonged to the popes. 
He dared not, huwever, order the fathers to 
break off the conferences, and contented him- 
self with thwarting them in the matter of the 
reunion with the Greeks. At his instigation 
John Paleologus demanded that the council 
which, with his envoya, was to arrange the 
clauses of the reunion, should meet al a place - 
nearer Rome than Basle, in order that the 
pontiff might assist at the deliberations. 

In order to satisfy the desires of the prince, 
the bishops sent two embassadors to his holi- 
ness, beseeching him to come in person to 
the assembly, or to transfer it to Avignon or a 
city of Savoy. Eugenius rejected this propo- 
sal, and instructed the legates to inform the 
fathers that he exacted that their decisions 
made in the last sessions, and which touched 
the privileges of the papacy, should be re- 
voked, or otherwise he would not appear 
ama them. The prelates refused unani- 
mously to submit to these disgraceful condi- 
tions, and decreed that the assembly should 
continue its deliberations in the absence of 
the pope, and that they would send an em- 
bassy to inform the Greek emperor, that he 
must accept the city of Basle as the place of 
the conferences, or renounce the succour they 
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scl] Pray him. When the deputies ar- 
rived at Constantinople, they found that Eu- 
genius had been before hand with them, and 
that his agents so completely swayed the 
mind of Paleologus, that it was impossible to 
induce the weak monarch to choose any other 
city than Ferrara. 
nius availed himself of the foolish 
credulity of the Greek emperor, to order the 
fathers of the council of Basle to go to Fer- 
vara. He hoped it would be easier for him to 
annul the decrees made in contempt of his 
authority, when he himself presided over its 
deliberations, as he was at peace with Philip 
Viseonti, the Genoese, Venetians, and Floren- 
tines. Unfortunately, Alphonso of Arragon de- 
ranged all his plans; this prince, by a succes- 
sion of victories, had re-conquered all the strong 
places of the kingdom of Naples, and even 
driven Queen Isabella and the legates of the 
Holy See from the capital, which permitted 
him, in his turn, to take vengeance on the 
treason of the pope to him. Thus he did not 
hesitate to increase the number of the ene- 
mies of Eugenius. He published a decree, en- 
joining on all the bishops of his kingdoms of 
aples, Sicily, and Arragon, to go immedi- 
aiely to the council of Basle, to have Gabriel 
Condelmeére, the bastard of the anti-pope Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, placed on trial. 
he Spanish prelates had no difficulty in 
inducing the council, which was already badly 
disposed towards the pope, to order him to 
come to Basle, to render an account of his 
conduct, and to answer for the unworthy use 
which he had made of the supréme authority 
with which he had been invested. In the 
letter which was sent to Rome on this occa- 
sion, the council enumerated the struggles 
which they had maintained against the Holy 
See to bring about a reform of the clergy, and 
to put an end to the shameful disorders which 
existed in the church, and which were the 
scandal of Christendom. The fathers cast all 
the evils upon Eugenius; they accused him 
of having encouraged simony, of having pro- 
tected licentiousness, and of having shown 
himself to be the most corrupt of his court, 
instead of setting an example of the Christian 
virtues. They closed by ——— the cardinals 
to come to the city of Basle, to take with the 
council the measures necessary for the good 
of religion. Finally, after having waited the 
period of delay fixed in the citation, they pro- 
nounced a sentence which condemned Euge- 
nius the Fourth.as contumacious, and suspen- 
ded him from sacerdotal functions. 

The pontiff, on his side, was not inactive; 
he convoked a council at Ferrara for the 8th 
of January, 1438; on the appointed day, the 
cardinal of Saint Croix, solemnly opened it 
in his name, though the Greek embassadors 
were absent, and scarcely twenty prelates 
were assemoici. The cardinal emphatically 
declared that all the proceedings of the cabal 
at Basle were tinged with heresy, and erased 
them as destructive of the liberty of the Ro- 
mano church ; this decision was notified to all 
the powers of Europe. 


Bepi at this new insult, the 
assembled at Basle, deposed the — 


lanched the thunders of excommunication 
against the synod of Ferrara. Evgenivs, in 
his turn, fulminated anathemas agaanst those 
who had had the audacity to depose him; he 
declared them to be deprived of their digni- 
ties and their benefices, and excommunicated 
the kings, lords, and people who did not arm 
to ae the fathers of the council of 
Basle. 

Sach was the situation of affairs when the 
plague interrupted the labours of the assembly 
of Ferrara, and obliged Eugenius to transfer 
the iduna to Florence. The Greek embas- 
sadors also went to this city, and ali having 
assembled, decreed the following constitution: 

“ Eugenius, supreme ruler of the universal 
church, to ieee to erity a perpetual 
testimony of the faith of his dear son in Jesus 
Christ, John Paleologus, the illustrious empe- 
ror of the Greeke, affirms, that by his influence, 
the faithful of the east will, in future, | et 
the dogmas and worship framed in this di- 
ploma. 

“Let the heavens and the earth rejoice, since 
the walls which divided the churches of the 
east and west, have crumbled into the abyss; 
since concord is rehuilt upon the corner-stone 
of religion; since all the faithful of the earth 
are reunjted in Jesus Christ, after of 
darkness and sorrow! Let the church, tbat 
divine mother, rejoice at catrying in its boeom 
all its reunited sons, and even those who have 
so long torn her by bloody divisions. Let the 
East and West leap with joy ; let them con: 
found their love in a spiritual embrace, 
let their souls unite in infinite pleasures.” 

_ After this strange exordium it thus con 
tinues: — 

In the name of the Holy Trinity, we de 
fine that the truth of the orthodox faith con- 
sists in recognising the Holy Spirit to be iden- 
tical with the Father and the Son, and that it 

roceeds eternally from them as from one 

eginning and action. We declare that the 
fathers and doctors who affirm that the Holy 
Spirit does not proceed immediately from the 
father, establish, notwithstanding the appareat 
contrad.ction of their words, that this proces 
sion is simultaneous, and recognise the Son to 
be as the Father, the cause and principle of 
the Holy Spirit. We, consequently, decide, 
that the words “Filioque,” have been law. 
fully added to the Nicene Creed, to define that 
article of faith. , 

“ We declare that the body of Jesus Christ 
ie truly present in the consecrated host, be t 
bread unleavened or leavened. We recognise 
that the souls of true penitents deed in the 
charity of God, without having confessed the 
faults, are admitted to contemplate the fact 
of Christ eternally, but only after having been 

urified in the flames of porestory. We oon 
ess that the duration of their punishment caa 
be abridged by the good works of the living. 
We confess that the souls of the faithful whe 
have not sinned since their baptism, or those 
who have been purified in their bodies by the 
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cemonerating sacraments, after having laid 
off their terrestrial prison, come at once to the 

i m of Christ, and see the Holy Trinity 
face to face, although in different degrees, ac- 
cording to their merits. We confess that those 
who are dead in a state of mortal sin, or with- 
aut having been baptized, immediately de- 
scend to hel], to be burned for ever.” 

Such is the famous definition of the faith, 
af which the Greek deputies approved. A 
cotemporary historian, maintains, however, 
that the pontiff bought their consent to the 
admission of purgatory for the sum of five 
thousand ducats; that he gave ten thousand 
to obtain the procession of the Holy Spirit, and 
that he went as high as twenty thousand to 
have the communion under one kind admitted. 
Both parties signed it, and the embassadors 
returned to Constantinople with the money of 
his holiness. 
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| Three days after their arrival, the act for 
the reunion of the two churches was annul. 
led by the oriental prelates, and the name of 
the pope was more execrated than ever by 
the Greeks, 

Whilst Eugenius was lulling himself to 
sleep with — the assembly at Basle 
was acting ; it first declared the pontiff to be 
simoniacal, perjured, a dissipator of the pro- | 
perty of the church, a dangerous administra- 
tor, and an incorrigible schismatic; it then 
‘named three members, Thomas, abbot of 
Donduces, John of Legovia, and Thomas of 
Corcellis, to form a college of twenty-nine 
prelates, and to proceed to the election of a 
pope, in accordance with former customs.— 

he bishops who were designated, ente 

into conclave on the 30th of October, 1439, 
and chose, as soverein — Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy and abbot of the convent of Ripaille, 
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History of Amadeus, duke of Savoy—Diffculties tn the council on the subject of hts promotion 


to the pontificate—Amad 


Amapxvs, duke of Savoy, had governed his 
dominions with great prudence for forty years, 
when he took the singular fancy of becoming 
a hermit. He abandoned his dutchy to his 
two sons, an retired to the agreeable sojourn 
of Ripaille, on the borders of Lake Geneva 
with several pages, twenty domestics, and 
some lords of his court. The new congrega- 
tion embraced the rules of the order of Saint 
Maurice. 

The kind of life which these brothers fol- 
lowed is differently spoken of ; some authors 
affirm that the rules were extremely rigid; 
others establish by authentic documents, that 
these pious anchorites drank exquisite wines 
instead of water, and replaced roots with the 
moet delicious dishes; they even aay, that by 
way of mortification, the brothera doubled the 
number of their repasts on fast days, and 
committed fornication or sodomy at the hours 
of prayer, morning, mid-day, and night.— 
Daniel Desmarets assures us, that the hermit- 
age of Ripaille had become a cave of abo- 
minations, the receptacle of every vice; and 
that it was a thing so well known in his time, 
that “to perform Ripaille,” signified joyous 
orgies with good companions and light women. 

As soon as this election was known, violent 
gutories aroge on all sides ; many ecclesiastics 
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eus accepts the ttara— He ts excommunicated 
death of Vitteleschi—Difficult position of the two 
Feltz—Termination of the councils of Basle and 
Conduct of the emperor Frederick the Third towards the two popes 
electors of Cologne—Bull im relalton to the diet of Frankford— 


Eugenius—Tragicd} 
pes—The king of Arragon declares for 
lorence—Return of Eugentus to Rome— 
— Eugenius deposes the 
eath of Eugenius. 


'alleged the disorders of the life of Amadeus 
jas æ cause for exclusion , others argued from 
| his state as a layman and father, as a cause 
of his rejection; others still protested againet 
‘the nomination, because he was not a doctor 
in theology, and would consequently find him- 
i self a stranger to all matters which concerned 
the government of the church. Notwithstand- 
ing this formidable opposition, the electo 
who made him pope, stood firm and silen 

all scruples. If your pope is not a doctor. 
‘they said, you will not deny that he is we 
versed in profane knowledge, which is not 
less necessary for the government of the 
church. He has been married, beyond doubt, 
they added, bat the fathers and councils have 
not excluded from the priesthood those who 
have espoused one wife, and his state of lay- 
man will cease as soon as he shall have re- 
ceived sacred orders. As for the disorders 
with which = reproach him, who among 
you can say that he is exempt from the same 
sins. 

From that moment all opposition ceased, 
and embassadors were sent to Ripaille, to 
offer the tiara to the duke of Savoy. The 
joyous abbot was at table with hie monks, 
shied they came to announce to him that he 
had been chosen Pope. Ye at first refused to 
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believe wi.at they said. When by the protes- | to levy tithes for five years on the revenues 


tations of the deputies, he was made to com- 

rehend that his nomination was serions, he 
ell iato such a fit of gaiety that it burst out 
into noisy laughter ; his hilarity communicated 
itself to his fellow feasters, reached even the 
grave embassadors, and the refectory soon 

resented on of the drollest scenes that could 
ined. 

“ Although he was completely drunk,” says 
the chronicle, “they clothed him in the pon- 
tifical ornaments ; one of the cardinals blessed 
laced the ring of the fisherman on his 
and, and two monks sustained his tot- 
tering steps to the church of the monastery, 
where he was submitted to the proof of the 
pierced chair, and enthroned with the usual 
ceremonies, by the name of Felix the Fifth.” 

As soon as Eugenius was informed of the 
election of the duke of Savoy, he fulminated 
the most terrible anathemas against him ; con- 


him, 
right 


firmed the preceding excommunicati6ns lanch-, 


ed against the fathers of the council of Basle, 
cursed individually each of the electorsof Felix 
the Fifth, and especially the cardinal of Aries ; 
declared that prelate deprived of all his offi- 
oes, dignities, and benefices, and named to 
replace him in the archiepiscopal see, Roger, 
bishop of Aix, in Provence. He then address- 
ed the following circular to all the princes in 
Europe :—“ The sots, fools, madmen, and bar- 
barians who have assembled riotously in the 
city of Basle, to adore that drunkard, that so- 
domite, that Cerberus, that golden calf, that 
Mahomet, that antichrist, called the duke of 
Savoy, are all anathematised by us; and we 
command you to exterminate them like wild 
beasts, who in their insatiable fury tear the 
eatrails of their mother, and renew the schism 
in the church. Pursue, unceasingly, the in- 
famous debauchee of Ripaille, who has caused 
himself to be made pope, that he may pursue 
his saturnalia in full security—curses upon the 
monster who has excited the dregs of the 
priests against the lawful chief of the church ! 
—curses on the shameless hog who cherishes 
his priests with gold and silver !—curses upon 
that satan who causes himself to be adored 
in the temple of Christ !—curses, death, and 
damnation, upon the infamous Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy.” 

The hatred of the pontiff to bis successor 
was so violent, that it led him to massacre his 
legate, Vitteleschi, one of the most venerable 
prelates of Italy, because he had been bold 
enough to propose to his holiness to enter into 
an arrangement with Felix the Fifth. This 
venerable prelate, who had rendered him such 

t services in his legation at Naples, was 
arrested by the guards of the pope, thrown 
into a dungeon, pitilessly tortured and be- 
headed. 


It was not enough for the council of Basle 
to have conferred the dignity on Felix: they 
must give him the means of maintaining his 
dignity ; and as those who dispose of the for- 
tunes of the people usually exhibit great pro- 
digality, if some parcels of it are to return to 


them, the cardinals authorised the new pontiff 


of land, and ecclesiastical, secular, and regular 
benefices. This decree encountered an active 
opposition in the states of Arragon, Hungary 
Austria, and Bavaria; in Savoy, in severa 
cities of Germany and in the universities of 
Paris, Vienne, Erfurt, Cologne, and Cracow; 
it was, however, put in execution, thanks to 
the support of the sovereigns of those coun- 
tries who had recognised Felix as the lawful 
head of the church. 

Eugenius, in imitation of his competitor, did 
not neglect to increase his treasures ; be levied 
contributions on Upper Italy, and the courts 
of France, England, and Spain ; he made pro 
motions of cardinals, and sold to his creatures, 
the sees of the excommunicated bishops. Thos 
he soon found himself in a condition to strog- 
gle against his adversary, who thought of no 
thing lees than treating with the king of Arr 
gon and the duke of Milan, to purchase the 
city of Rome, and the other places of the Holy 
See. As soon as he was salermed of the pe 
ceedings of his rival, the Roman pontiff at 
once sought the friendship of those monarchs; 
he sent them rich presents, and even abam 
doned the party of René of Anjou, to pleas 
Alphonso of Arragon. Heat the same time 
sent embassadors to visit the emperor Frede- 
rick, to divert him from the plan he had form- 
ed of convening a general council to decide 
the quarrel of the two popes; Eugenius caused 
captious observations to be presented to him 
on this grave subject, objected to him that this 
measure was inopportune, since he had cou- 
vened an @cumenical and apostolical synod at 
Florence, which had made decisions that he 
could not annul, without being guilty of heresy 
and rebellion towards God. All these ree 
sonings being unable to change the determ- 
nation of the emperor, Eugenfds determined 
not to create a new and powerful enemy; 
he pledged himself to convene a general coun- 
cil in the palace of the Lateran, and to place 
it under the protection of Frederick ; he even 
published a bull on this occasion, which de 
clared the council of Florence dissolved, and 
transferred it to Rome. On their side, the 
fathers who were sitting at Basle, terminat 
their session, and convened a general meeting 
for the following year in the city of Lyons. 

Such was the conclusion of those two coun- 
cils, which separated from sheer weannes§ 
and found means to terminate their denir 
without making peace or accommodation, 8D 
without either of the parties being able w 
flatter itself seriously that it had gained the 
victory. Eugenius desired to return to Rome, 
from which he had been absent for éigbt 
years? and to cause the people to forget 
the evils he had drawn on the holy city, be 
abolished the barrier duties, reformed somé 
abuses, and disbanded his army. 

Two yeare passed away in profound pet 
his holiness having no other care than that o 
regulating the march of religious solemnities, 
or with occupying himself with varying bis 
orgies, and of inventing new festivals, in 
which he was marvellously seconded by è 
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Spanish family called Borgia, and of which all |’ Eugenius had not the satisfaction of ‘long 


the members, male and female, made their 
infamy a mark of honour. One of them, 


whom he had made a cardinal, and who after- 


wards became pope, was publicly called his 
minion. 

During this period of peace and tranquil- 
lity, too pee a very important act, the 
sentence of deposition against Theodoric of 
Meurs, and James Sotic, metropolitans of Co- 
logne and Treves, and both electors of the 
empire. This new mark of andacity excited 
the indignation of the other electors, who held 
a diet at Frankford, to oppose the encroach- 
ments of the court of Rome, and decided that 
if Eugenius refused to revoke at once his de- 
crees of deposition, they would abolish the 
taxes under which the German nation was 
ground down, and would recognise the supe- 
riority of councils over the Holy See, as the 
council of Constance had declared; that they 
would withdraw from his obedience, and 
ene themselves in the party of Felix the 
Fifth. \ 


This decree was announced to the pope by 
Æneas Sylvius, the secretary of the assembly, 
in person. The pope submitted to the injunc- 
tions of the diet, and revoked the sentences 
af deposition; but in regard to the other pro- 
positions of the electors, he asked permission 
to submit them to the ecumenical council, 
before making a definite conclusion. As the 
archbishops of Cologne and Treves were re- 
installed in their sees, the Germans were con- 
tent with his promises on the subjects in liti- 
ganm and recognised him provisionally as 
the sole legitimate pontiff. 


enjoying his triumph ; a few days afterwards 
he fell very sick and took to his bed, not te 
rise again. His malady increased daily, and 
the aid of art having been decided to be use- 
less, his chamberlains wiehed to administer 
the last sacraments to him. 

When the metropolitan of Florence pre- 
sented himself with the holy oil to give him 
extreme unction, the dying man, who en- 
deavoured to deceive himself with regard to 
his state, and to re-attach himeelf to life, rose 
on his couch, upset the chalice, and uttered 
horrible blasphemies, ordering them to drive 
the archbishop from his presence. 

This burst of passion aided to weaken his 
rong and on the next day he perceived 
the fatal term approaching; he then called 
his cardinals around him and made this sin- 

lar address to them :—“ May God pardon 
the faults which I have committed upon the 
apostolic throne, in what I have done in yield- 
ing to the guilty sentiments of pride and ava- 
rice. I admit that I have committed great 
crimes during my pontificate, and at this last 
hour they appear to me like the sombre lights 
which announce the abyssesof hel]. Let this 
example ‘instruct you, and, after me, elevate 
to the seat of the apostle a holy priest who 
possesses charity and humility, who will cause 
probity to reign instead of robbery and mur- 
der, which for so many years have established 
their court in the Vatican.” He could sa 
no more ; strength failed him, and he yielde 
up his last breath. His death took place on 
the 23d of February, 1447. 


NICHOLAS THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH 
POPE. 


[A. D. 


1447.] 


Election of Nicholas the Fifth—His history before his advent to the penis! throne—Negotia- 
i 


tions of the holy father to obtain the renunciation of the papacy by Fe 
and Spain—End of the 


nised 1n France, Germany, England 


z—Nicholas ts recog- 
schism—Death of Feliz—Jubs 


lee at Rome—The Greeks offer to reunite with the Latin church—Coronation of Frederick the 
Third, emperor of Germany—League against that prince—The taking of Constantinople by 
Mohammed the Second—Conspiracy against the pope—New project of a crusade against the 
Turks—Death of Nicholas—Judgment of historians on the pontif. ` 


During the eight days which were con- 
sumed in the funeral solemnitiesof Eugenius, 
the eighteen cardinals who were at Rome. as- 
sisted regularly at the religious ceremonies; 
afıer the inhumation, the three chiefs of the 
order of the sacred college posted guards at 
the avenues leading to. the castle of San An- 

lo, and invited their colleagues to assemble 
in the saloon in which its sittings were usually 
held; but the governor of Rome having re- 
fused :0 wall up the gate, the cardinals deter- 
mined to form the conclave in the dormitory 


of the chapter of Minerva; the keys of the 
door were confided to the metropolitans of 
Ravenna, Aquileia, Sermonetta, and the bishop 
of Ancona. These first arrangements made 
they swore in the officers of the Holy See, and 
the members of the sacred college took pos- 
session of the cells which were destined for 
them; some were hung with green serge, 
others with violet, and only one with white 
that of the cardinal of Bologna, who wished 
to indica e thereby how pure his conscience 
was. 
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Severn! days passed in intrigues and cabals, 
at length Prosper Colonna having obtained ten 


votes on the eighth sitting, the cardinal Fir- 
Why, my brethren, do we | proceed 
Do'you 


mano exclaimed, “ 
lose precious time in useless strife ? 
forget that Rome is divided into two factions; 
that the king of Arragon holds the sea with 
a powerful fiçet, and that Pope Felix might 
dissolve our college at any moment? Let us 
then bring the conclave to a close, and give a 
chief to the church! The cardinal Prosper 
Colonna has already ten voices; let one of 
you rise, another will soon follow him, and we 
l soon have a pontiff, whose mildness, 
merit, and firmness, can alone restore peace 
to Italy.” 

Notwithstanding the apostrophe of Firmano, 
the cardinals remained immoveable. Then 
the cardinal of Bologna, impatient at the 
length of their debates, which threatened to 
be interminable, rose to vote, but the cardinal 
of Trent, holding him by his robe, forced him 
down again, observing to him, “ That he ought 
not to choose a in a moment of ill 
humour, and that he ought to bring to this 
choice all the prudence of his mind, since he 
was about to confer on a man the highest dig- 
nity in the universe, that of the vicar of Christ 
on earth.” ‘All that you do and say,” re- 
plied the cardinal of Bologna, “is but to pre- 
vent the election of Prosper; give your voice 
to whom you will, and let me vote for Colon- 
na.” “ Well,” exclaimed the cardinal of St. 
Sixtus, “I swear he shall not be pope, I vote 
for Thomas of Sarzanus.”’ 

This sudden exclamation turned the chances; 
the majority gave their voices for Thomas, 
who was enthroned by the naine of Nicholas 
the Fifth. Prosper Colonna, who was the first 
deacon, immediately opened the window of 
the hall of conference to announce to the peo- 
ple the election which had been made; but 
as the window was very high, the crowd did 
not hear exactly the name of the new pontiff, 
and several persons having recognised Pros- 
per Colonna, cried out that he was pope. This 
error caused the people to pillage his palace, 
which did not save that of Thomas Sarzanus 
when the truth was known. 

Platinus affirms, that the merit of the new 

ntiff was very moderate, and that he owed 
his elevation to the cardinalship to favour, 
rather than real services rendered the church. 
The commencement of his pontificate was 
signalised by an happy event for Italy, the 
death of the most ambitious and treacherous 
of the princes of that period, Philip Maria 
Visconti, duke of Milan, who had endeavoured, 
for thirty-five years, to subjugate the republics 
of Florence and Venice. 

Profiting by this circumstance, which de- 
rived the — Arragon of his most power- 
ul ally, the holy father concluded a treaty of 

peace with Alphonso, and obtained from him 
a recognition of himself as the lawful chief of 
the church in all his dominions. Nicholas also 
caused Frederick the Third to be notified of 
his election, by his legate the cardinal Car- 
rafal, who conducted this negotiation so well, 
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that he induced the r to confirm the 
nomination of the holy father, without obliging 
him beforehand to give his approval to the 
ings of the council of Basle. 

Frederick surpassed even the hopes of the 
legate, for he made a decree, ordering all the 
subjects of the empire to be obedient to Ni 
cholas, without any restriction, formally con 
demning the decisions of the council of Basle 
and rejecting Pope Felix as an intruder an 
schismatic. This compliance of the sovereign 
was in truth, but the result of concessions 
made by the Holy See, which: had relievec 
Germany from the subjectiou of the investi- 
tures. The example, however, of the prince. 
influenced other monarchs, and drew into the 
party of Nicholas almost all the Christian 

ingdoms, always excepting Switzerland auc 
Savoy; these two states continued to recog: 
nise Felix, who still dwelt in the city of Lav- 
sanne, where he followed his trade like a thief, 
according to the expression of Pogge, the 
secretary of Nicholas, who wrote thus in the 
name of his master: 

“You give red hats to your creatures, and 
you travestie them in ridiculous masks, you 
send embassadors to the princes of Europe, to 
cause them to adore your statue and bura 
incense to Moloch, by proposing to them to 
follow your infected heresy. appily, your 
delegates have been hissed, rejected from all 
courts with horror, and the evil has not been 
accomplished.” This missive terminated with 
furious menaces against Amadeus, if he con- 
tinued the strife with Nicholas, and with mag- 
nificent promises if he consented to submit. 

Felix, tired of this agitating life, determined 
to abdicate, asa bull, dated at Rome on the 18th 
of January, 1448, attests, decreeing a general 
amnesty and an entire abolition of all cen- 
sures, excommunications, penalties, privatious, 
damages, or anathemas, pronounced against 
Felix the Fifth, the council of Basle, or their 
adherents. 

As soon as they had cognizance of this bull 
at the court of France, the king, Charles the 
Seventh, held a general assembly of his pre 
lates in the city of Lyons, at which it was 
determined to send deputies to Duke Ama- 
deus, who was still at Geneva, to treat de- 
finitely concerning his withdrawal. The holy 
father was very docile, and stipulated no other 
condition for himself than that of being re- 
placed in possession of his convent of Ripaille, 
and of being enabled to resume his usual 
course of life. It was not so, however, with 
his cardinals and the officers of his court; 
they exacted that their honoure, dignities, and 
emoluments should be retained for them; 
that the grants made by Felix and the general 
council of Basle, should be approved by Ni- 
cholas, and that the latter should also engage 
to provide for his competitor in an honour- 
able manner. 

Such was the Roman tiff’s desire to 
possess the sole exercise 0 Sore EY 
that he agreed to all that was required. H" 
assigned a considerable pension on the re 
venues of the apostolic cħamber to his con 
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petitor; he conferred on him the titles of 
cardinal, bishop, perpetual legate, and vicar 
of the Holy See, in all the territories of the 
dutchy of Savoy, and assigned to him the 
first rank in the church after that of the 
sovereign pontiff; he specified even, that 
should it please Felix to visit the court of 
Rome, he would rise from his seat to receive 
him, and would give him the kiss of peace 
upon the mouth, without exacting from him 
any particular mark of submission or respect ; 
he also consented to permit him to wear the 
ntifical ornaments, except the ring of the 
sherman and the cross on his hose; finally, 
he declared by a brief, that Felix should pre- 
serve the title and rights of a legate, even if 
he quitted the dominions of Savoy, and in no 
case should be responsible to the court of 
Rome nor councils. ; 

Felix, on his side, went to work, to fulfil 
the obligations of the treaty, and convened 
the bishops of his party at Lausanne, to lay 
down his functions; before, however, pro- 
nouncing the formula of hia abdication, he 
performed a last act of authority, and publish- 
ed three bulls, which annulled the decree made 
by Eugenius the Fourth and Nicholas, against 
the council of Basle. 

The schism was terminated by the with- 
drawal of Felix, and Nicholas the Fifth was 
recognised as sole chief of the church. But 
Amadeus of Savoy did not long enjoy his 
delightful retreat of Ripaille; he died from 
indigestion, on the 28th of February, 1452, less 
than a year after these events.. 

This was the same year which the consti- 
tution of Clement the Sixth indicated for the 
celebration of the jubilee, the handsomest 
financeeriug operation that the popes had in- 
vented. His holiness had neglected nothing 
calculated to increase the solemnity of the 
festival, and attract the faithful to Rome ; and 
for this purpose, he had sent circulars into all 
Christian kingdoms, promising indulgences to 
plgnme who should come to offer presents to 

t. Peter, and to recite prayers in the three 
principal churches of the apostolic city. 

Among the lords whom the superstition of 
- the times attracted to Rome, was remarked an 
old man of eighty years, named the count of 
Cilliey. “He had great need of indulgences,” 
a Æneas Sylvius, “ for his long career was 
filled with crimes and infamies; he had stran- 
eS his wife with his own hands, because she 

refused to abandon herself to horrible 
plays with one of his mistresses; he 
carried off a prodigious number of women 
young girle, and boys, whom he kept confine 
in his seraglio; and he was, besides, the leader 
of a band of robbers and forgers. Although 
it appears that he made this journey to be 
converted,” says the historian, “he returned no 
better, and one day, when his bishop asked 
him, what motive he had in undertaking a 
pilgrimage, emoe» he had no intention of 
changing his conduct, he replied to him, ‘I do 
like my shoemaker, he went to Rome, and on 
his retum commenced making boots again.’ ”’ 

This jubilee, commenced under proaperous 
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when the faithful, who had been present to 
receive the blessing of the pope in the church 
of St. Peter, were leaving it, several arches 
of the bridge San Angelo suddenly broke, and 
a large number of victims were swallowed up 
i — ing of the followi 

n the ning of the iollowing year, 
Constantine Paleologus sent sribassadlore to 
Rome, to renew the proposition which the 
Greeks had so often made, to reunite with the 
Latin church, provided his holiness would 
arm against the Turks, and would raise the 
siege of Constantinople, which was blockaded 
by the infidel. 

Nicholas, according to Father Maimburg, 
received the envoys of the emperor with great 
haughtiness, and made this reply to them :— 
“Go tell your prince, that the Greeks have 
sported long enough with the patience of God 
and men, in seeking by falee promises to 
abuse the equity of the pontiff: We know 
full well you would deceive us now, still we 
will not be more severe than Christ, and ac- 
cording to the language of the gospel, we 
will wait three years to see if the tree 
which the popes have cultivated, will at laet 
produce any fruit; after this delay the trea 
shall be cut up from the roots, or rather the 
Greek nation shall be entirely dispersed by 
the executors of the decree of divine justice.” 

The Greeks protested their good intentions, 
but uselessly, and they were obliged to re- 
turn to their country without other aid than 
sterile vows. 

His holinesa evinced the best dispositions 
towards the young duke of Savoy, the son 
Amadeus, a from gratitude that: the father 
had yielded to him the tiara, he published 
the following bull: “We grant to the duke 
of Savoy, as long as his dominions shall per- 
severe in their obedience to the Holy See, 
the right of designating the subjects whom 
he would elevate to the function of abbot, 
metropolitan, or bishop, or even the inferior 
dignities, so that no promotion made in the 
government of the church, or of monasteries, 
may trouble the peace of his kingdom.” This 
ball has been ever since a subject of con- 
tinual discord between Savoy and the Ro- 
man church. 

Towards the close of the year 1451, Frede- 
rick informed the holy father, that in accord- 
ance with their secret arrangements, he was 
preparing to come into Italy to receive the 


had | crown in the church of the apostle. He, in 


fact, caused Albert, duke of Austria, to pre- 
cede him immediately with a considerable 
body of cavalry, and he himself crossed the 
mountains with all his nobility of Germany 
and Bohemia. His train was so numerus 
that the Italians said loudly, that the emperor 
was advancing into their provinces rather as 
an enemy who came to subdue them, than as 
a prince who came humbly to seek a crown. 
Nicholas foresaw that he must dread the con- 
sequences of an entrance into Italy of a power- 
ful, bold, and ambitious ere Doa even 
read in full consistory the prophecies whica 
11 
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annour.ced, that in the year 1452 a tyrant of 
the German race would seize on Rome, and 
behead the pontiff on the porch of St. Peter, 
which co alarmed him that he sent orders to 
his legates in Germany, to prevent the jour- 
ney of the emperor by every possible means; 
he wrote with his own hand to the emperor, 
to induce him to put off the journey until the 
winter was over, on account, as he said, of 
the bad state of the roads, and that he might 
have time to collect provisions for his escort, 
and to prepare the festivals at his coronation. 
The pope, at the same time, commanded 
Æneas Bivins, who was then at Sienna, to 
come immediately to Rome to confer with 
him about the coronation of the emperor; but 
the latter, who had always shown hostility to 
the Roman See, refused to obey him: he re- 
plied to Nicholas, that he had réceived orders 
to wait for the empress at the port of Talamo- 
na, in Tuscany, to accompany her to Rome, 
and that he had better not retard the corona- 
tion of Frederick, if he did not wish to expose 
himself to the danger of losing his tiara. 
Frederick, without paying any regard to 
the letters of the holy father, continued his 
march, and went towards Florence ; five 
‘bishops and two archbishops came to receive 
him at the gates of the city, and accompanied 
him as far as Sienna, where he found the em- 
press Eleonora with her court. Twelve cardi- 
nals awaited him in this last city, to receive his 
oath that he would undertake nothing hostile 
to the Holy See, and to conduct him to Rome. 
Nicholas received the emperor with the 
ceremonial usual on these occasions; he him- 
self installed him in a magnificent palace, 
and, to do him more honour, put off his coro- 
nation until the anniversary of his exaltation, 
that he might make of their two consecra- 
tions a solemn festival. Frederick, in the 
interim, solicited a bull of anathema against 
the Austrians. EneasSylvius relates at length, 
the reasons which prevailed on his holiness to 
issue a sentence of excommunication against 
his enemies. ‘It was,” says the historian, 
“an ancient custom of the house of Austria, 
from which Frederick and Prince Ladislaus 
were sprung, on the death of an emperor fo 
confide the guardianship of his children to 
the seniors of the family until their majority. 
In accordance with this usage Frederick had 
taken the reins of government, on the death 
of his uncle Albert, who left his wife enciente. 
“In every way the prince hoped he would 
not be compelled to lay down again the sove- 
reign power; if the empress was delivered of 
a gir], thè sceptre passed into his hands; if 
she brought a male child into the world, he 
was of right his guardian; and it was well 
known how little it costs a regent to put out 
of the way a pupil, who is an obstacle to his 
ambition. The princess at last gave birth 
toa son, named Ladislaus, whom she was 
obliged to confide to Frederiok, surrendering 
to him the government of Austria. 
“t Frederick at once pretended to have a 
fatherly care for his pupil; he affirmed that 
he had given fiefs to the nobles, not to attach 
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them to his cause, but Lecanse they had de. 
eerved well of their country; that he had 
placed honest and vigilant magistrates in the 
cities; that he had built impregnable forts on 
the frontiers; that he had driven off the ene- 
mies who were ravaging the dominions of the 
young Ladislaus, and even paid out of 

is own treasures seventy thousand crowns 
of gold, which were due to the soldiers. 

‘Now,’ added the emperor, ‘the ungrate- 
ful people revolt against my authority, uader 
pretext that they no longer owe me obedience, 
since my pupil has attained his majority 
they accuse me of having brought Ladislavs 
into Italy to put him to death the more surely: 
and it is those very Hungarians who are a¢ 
customed to kill their kings; men and child- 
ren; who judge of my sentiments, by their 
own. During the twelve whole years that 
Ladislaus has been under my guardianship, 
could I not have found a favourable occasion 
to rid myself of him, if hie death were neces 
sary to my ambitious views? On the contrary, 
I have always desired a long life for him, and 
never have dreamed of ravishing his inherit- 
ance from him. 

“If I have brought my pupil into Italy, it 
is to show him Rome, and to instruct him m 
the manners of a foreign people ; it is that he 
may become informed by listening to yout 
holiness, and the wise men of your sacred 
senaté ; I wish him to learn from you how to 
govern his people, and to receive your bless 
ing. You see, holy father, that my vener- . 
tion for your person is the principal cause ot 
the revolt of the Austrians ; let us then unite 
our arms against the rebels, and strike at once 
with the spiritual and temporal sword.” 

Nicholas, flatter@d that so great a prince 
professed so much reepect for the Holy See, 
promised him to send legates at once im 
Austria, to threaten the people with the most 
terrible anathemas, and to place the pro- 
vinces under interdict, if the people and lords 
did not within forty days return under the 
rule of Frederick. This step did not, how- 
ever, fulfil the wishes of the tyrant, for be 
added: “Do you think, holy father, that 
these people, who do not believe in God, will 
dread your censures? The Austriane are bap- 
tized when young, and as soon as they 
come men they make a mock of baptsm. 
Besides, it is useless to dissimulate longer; ! 
ask from you a bull of excommunication, !0 
have a pretext for exterminating them, and! 
pledge myself to divide the spoils of these 

eretics with you.” 

His holiness had no more objections to make, 
and hastened to fulminate a bull of anathema 
against the Austrians, Moravians, and Hunge 
rians. They did not remain inactive, but 
formed a powerful league against the empe 
ror, and prepared for war. The decrees of 
the court of Rome were publicly burned in 
the cities of Saltzburg, Vienna, w, and 
Olmutz ; the priests even preached a crusade 
awainst the pope and the emperor, and pointed 
them out to the vengeance of the people. 

Things were in this state when an eveni 
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tok paos which, from its importance, arrest- 
ed all minds, and stopped, in a moment, the 
embittered strife of the different parties: the 
bulwark of Christendom, the rival of Rome, 
Constantinople, fell into the power of the 
Musselmen, and Mohammed Second put 
an end to the great empire. 

This caliph was the son of Amurath the 
Second, whom the Musselmen connt as the 
eighth from the prophet, and governed the 
powerful empire of the Ottoman since the year 
1451. On the death of his father, Moham- 
med the Second lived on the best understand- 
ing with the Greek emperor Constantine Pa- 
leologus; he had even confided the custody 
of his uncle Orcan to him, but his want of 
presapiness in paying the pension which he 

promised for the support of his uncle, 
excited demands too animated from Paleolo- 
gus, who had the impudence to threaten the 
young sultan to send him back his prisoner. 

Mohammed the Second, instead of giving 
satisfaction to the emperor, declared himself 
grievously offended at his proceedings. He 
marched on Constantinople with a numerous 
army, which he installed in a small borough 
two leagues from the city ; his cam extended 
along the whole northern shore of the Bos- 
phorus, and was, besides, defended by a pow- 
erful artillery, among which was the famous 
piece which threw bullets of six hundred 
pounds weight, more than two thousand 
ar In this way the entrance to the 

lack sea was entirely closed, and all in- 
tercourse with Constantinople, from without, 
intercepted. To take away from the Greeks 
their last resource, the sultan invested the 
aig they possessed on the borders of the 

lack sea, on the banks of the Propontus, or 
in Thrace. He, at the same time, attacked 
the cities which remained to them in the 
Peloponnesus, and carried them without strik- 
ing a blow ; Sparta alone, which was defended 
by good walls, resisted the Turks, and only 
surrendered after a siege of ten months. At 
length, in the third year of the reign of Mo- 
hammed the Secgnd, Constantinople, besi 
by a land force of three hundred thousand 
men, composed of Turks, — Greeks, 
Hungarians, Poles, and Latina, and blockaded, 
by sea, by a fleet of an hundred and ey 
, Was carried by storm, after a bombard- 
ment of fifty-five days. This event took place 
on the 29th of May, 1453. 

Thus terminated the empire founded by 
Constantine, after an existence of eleven cen- 
tures and a half. The implacable policy of 
the o popes triumphed ; the rival of Rome ex- 
isted no longer; what mattered it to Nicholas 
to have sacrificed to the interests of his eee, 
even the blood of Christ ! 

Still, the Greek religion was not annihilated. 
Mohammed permitted the free exercise of 
their religion to the conquered ; he gave them 
one half of the churches, and a solemn inves- 


titure to the patriarch Germadus, according ! best of the bad 
e 
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to the custom of the Greek emperors, which 
consisted in presenting to the titular a cap 
with a veil, a cloak with bands, a magnificent 
Arab courser, and a pastoral baton. The ca- 
liph gave up to him the church of the apos- 
tles as a cathedral, and permitted him to 
transform the rich monastery of the Virgin of 
Summacrista into a patriare lace. 

The capture of Constantinople was a still 
more terrible blow to Frederick, as it gave 
him the redoubtable Mohammed the Second 
for a neighbour ; he therefore hastened to sus- 
pend his war against the Hungarians, and to 
bring about negotiations with the court of 
Rome, to induce the pope and sacred college 
to preach a crusade against the Turks. 

ut his holiness was too much occupied in 
his own states, to think of succouring his al- 
lies effectively. A Roman knight, named 
Stephen Porcario, was traversing the prinei- 
pal cities of the patrimony of St. Peter, call- 
ing the people to arms, aud exciting them to 
break the yoke of the pope. At the instiga 
tion of this courageous tabune, a vast conspi- 
racy was organised, the day was fixed, the 
party distributed, and the conspirators were 
to seize the persons of the pontiff and the 
cardinals, ọn the day of the Epiphany, at the 
moment when Nicholas was — 
vine service in the church of St. Peter, when, 
unfortunately, on the eve of the execution a 
traitor revealed the plot. Soldiers were sent 
against the conspirators, and invested the 
house in which they were assembled. A 
bloody combat followed. Porcario was ar- 
rested, after having received seven wounds ; 
his companions fell into the power of the 
Holy See, and Baptiste Sciécra alone escaped. 
Eleven of the conspirators were decapitated 
in the capitol; twenty others were hung to 
the gates of the city ; tiftcen more were burn- 
ed alive, and Porcario was nailed to a cross 
on the walls of the castle of San Angelo. 

These bloody executions over, tranquillity 
was restored to Rome, and the was en- 
abled to employ himeelf in organizing a gene- 
ral crusade against the Turks. As he thought 
the king of Arragon alone capable of conduct- 
ing this expedition, he sent to him the cardi- 
| Dominic Capranico, ove of the most dis- 
tinguiehed prelates of the court of Rome, to 
offer him the title of generalissimo of the con- 
federated forces. At the same time he con- 
vened a congress at Frankford, that the north- 
ern princes might arrange the contingency of 
troops which each was to furnish. $ 

This assembly was actively engaged in 
the preparations for the war against the 
Turks, when Pope Nicholas died suddenly, 
in the night of the 24th of March, 1455, from 
an attack of gout. He was interred in the 
church of St. Peter. 

Some ecclesiastical historians exalt the 
qualities and virtues of Nicholas ; but consci 
entious historians only say he was one of the 


popes. 
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CALIXTUS THE THIRD THE TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1455.] 


Election of Alphonso Borgia—He wishes to follow up Nicholas’ of a crusade—Orders 
public prayers against the Turks—Remarkable decree of the tament of Paris, which re- 
Juses subsidtes for this ise—Crusade aguinst the Moors of Spain—Dissensions between 
the holy father and the king of Arragon—Coliztus pretends to arm galleys to combat the 
Turks, and levies tithes on all the Christian kingdoms—Opposition of Germany and France 
to this fiscal measure—Abuse of the employment of the ttthes—Caliztus wishes to grve the 
kingdom of Naples to his nephew, Peter Borgia—Death of the pontiff. 


Donino the obsequies of Nicholas the Fifth, ed a crusade against the Turks. At his com- 
which, according to custom, lasted nine days,‘ mand legions of monks spread themselves 
the old cardinal Alphonso Borgia spread about | through the different kingdoms of Europe, and 





every where a prediction of Saint Vincent Fer- 
rier, which promised him the papacy ; and his 
confidence in this prophecy was so great that 
he had already chosen the name he would 
take after his exaltation, and had contracted 
diocese engagements, among others that of 
persecuting the Turks with spiritual and tem- 
poral arms. 

As this prelate was more than a septuage- 
narian, and the irregularities of his life had al- 
tered his moral faculties, the cardinals thought 
he had relapsed into childhood,’ and would 
scarcely admit him among them when the 
sacred college assembled. Things, however, 
went so in the conclave, that the election 
which had been thought impossible was re- 
alised. None of the cardinals who were in- 
triguing for the supreme authority, having 
been able to obtain a majority, all gave their 
voices for the old Borgia, whom they thought 
would not cause them to wait long for a now 
conclave. He was enthroned by the name 
of Calixtus the Third, which he had chosen 
in advance, and received the adoration of the 
faithful, after having undergone the proofs of 
the pierced chair. 

phonso Borgia was born in Spain, and if 
we are to jude of his family by what Al- 
phonso of Arragon eaid of it in one of his let- 
ters, we must conclude it to have been one 
of the lowest; the young Spaniard had been 
Created a canon by Benedict the Thirteenth ; 
Martin the Fifth had afterwards given him the 
see of Valencia, and the hat of a cardinal. Be- 
come pope, he followed the path marked out 
by bis predecessors, and endeavoured to ex- 
tract the utmost possible from his authority, to 
advance his own ambition and that of his 
family. Heat first appointed his two nephews, 
Peter and Roderigo, cardinals, though the one 
was bnt twenty-one, and the other twenty-five 
years old ; then, as these young men were not 
satisfied with that eminent dignity, he gave 
to Peter the post of treasurer, and to Roderigo 
the legation of the March of Ancona, with the 
title of vioe-chancellor of the Holy See. 

After having elevated his favourites to the 
highest dignities of the church, it remained to 
provide for theire and as the treasury 
was empty, he thought of filling it, and preach- 


, under pretext of seeking for soldiers, they ex- 

pore all the provinces, cities, and borgen, 

laid the inhabitants under exactions, sold to 

them indulgences and absolutions, and drew 
from them such enormous sums, that the cel- 
lars of the Vatican were none too large to con- 
tain them. 

There appeared a comet at this time which 
alarmed ali minds. His holiness took advan- 
tage of the ge ble er panic to sell new in- 

| dulgences. inally, when he thought that the 
| mine was exhausted, he recalled his monks 
and in return for all the gold he had taken 
from the faithful, he gave them the institution 
of the Angelus, which consisted in reciting 
the Lord’s prayer and the angelic salutation, 
moming, midday, and night, when the bells 
rang. Platinus gravely affirms that the am 
payes and among others that which 
celebrated John Corvin Huniades, Vay- 
vode of Transylvania, gained over the Mus 
e. 
| In addition to the voluntary im 


tians owed several victories to the efh 
these 
the 


selmen before Bel 
st of indul- 
gences, Calixtus still wished to levy a forced 
impost of dimes; but his bull encountered 
an active opposition in Germany and France, 
where the parliament of Paris interfered to 
protect the immunitiesof the kingdom. This 
assembly had already, in a previous matter, 
evinced hostility to the conrt of Rome, and 
had seized the property of William of Mala- 
troit, biehop of Nancy, because he had — 
ed to the Holy See from an ordinance of Charles 
the Seventh’s. On this occasion the leamed 
chamber had made the following decree :— 
“ We declare the prelate gnilty of violating 
the fundamental laws of the state, which — 
hibit appeals to the court of Rome ; consider- 
ing that the king holds his crown from God 
alone, and that he is not answerable in tem- 
ral matters to any power on the earth; 
although the Holy See has the canonical right 
to excommunicate the prince, we declare that 
it has no power to deprive him of his king- 
dom, or to pive it to the firet ambitious man 
who would seize it, nor to free his subjects 
fajm their oath of fidelity ; we finally decide 
that the rights of the sovereign can only be 
plpaded before his own court; that prelates 
\ 
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eanuvt erase his ordinances through the popem i 
om 


and that they cannot even quit the kin 
without his authority.” 

The university also protested with energy 
against the bull of tithes ; and notwithstanding 
the flatteries which the holy father lavished 
on the French for their mil.tary courage, it was 
decreed that no Jord should arm against the 
Turks until after the revocation of the impost. 

In Germany, the complaints excited by the 
avidity of Calixtus, were still more lively. All 
the electors of the empire went in a body to 
Frederick, to cause him to execute in all its 
force, the concordat, which protected the na- 
tion against the violence of the officers of the 
apostolic treasury. 

In Spain even his exactions also irritated 
Alphonso of Arragon, and as his sway was 
etrengthened in Italy by the double marriage 
of his grandchildren, the prince of Capua and 
the princess Eleonora, with the son and daugh- 
ter of Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 5 3 
threatened to retire from the obedience of 
Rome. 

Instead of seeking to return into the good 
graces of the king of Arragon, the ambitious 
Calixtus, who wanted the crown of Naples for 
his nepbew, Peter Borgia, endeavoured to 
thwart the plans of Alphonso, and refused him 
the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily, which 
the king demanded for Ferdinand, his natural 
son, and the vicariates of Terracinum aud 
Beneventum, which he demanded for two of 
his other bastards. 

Matters went so far that the prince wrote 
to his holiness a letter, which has descended 
to us, and in which he lashed, in energetic 
terms, the infamous morals of Calixtus, and 
his insatiable cupidity. He reproached him 
with the baseness of his birth, and the dis- 
graceful means to which he had recourse to 
elevate himself; he unveils the horrid myste- 
ries of lubricity which took place in his fami- 
ly; he accuses him of entertaining relations, 
reproved by men, with his nephews, whom he 
maintains were the fruits of an incest with his 
own sister, and finishes by swearing implaca- 
ble hatred against him. In fact, Alphonso 
commenced intriguing against the pope, and 
sent to solicit Henry the Feeble, king of Cas- 
tile, and the other princes of Spain, to aban- 
don the communion of the infamous Borgia. 

To prevent the fatal consequences of these 
measures, Calixtus ‘sent to Madrid a legate 
and three monks, commissioned to compliment 
Henry on the victory he had gained over the 
Moors, and to offer him a ue adorned with 
gold chasings, and a sword whose sheath was 
ornamented with precious stones. This em- 
bassy arrived at the oourt of Castile on Easter 
eve, and immediately presented to the prince 
letters, filled with servile adulations and mag- 
nificent predictions. Henry, like all kings, 
vain and superstitious, listened to the flatteries 
of the priests with great joy, and oom- 
manded a solemn servige in his cathedral on 
the next day, inorder to thank God for the 
victories which he announced to him thro 


his vicar; but his er was of short du- 
Von. IÙ. 


ration, and events soon oceurred which gave 
the pope the lie. During the celebration of 
the mass a courier brought despatches to the 
prince, which informed him of the complete 
route of the Castillian army, and the captivity 
of his general, the Coant de Castaneda. 

In France, the indignation against Calixtus 
was at its height, and even the clergy were 
ranged in hostility to the court of Rome, since 
the publication of a bull which gave to the 
mendicant monks the right of confessing the 
faithful at a discount, and permitted them to 
enter into a formidable rivalry with the curates 
in the sale of indulgences. "The university of 
Paris mixed itself in the dispute, took the 
side of the priests, and prohibited the monks 
from using the bulls of the pope, and from 
confessing. The latter, having refused to obey 
this injunction, were excluded from the boeom 
of the university; they then referred it to 
Calixtus, who erased the decrees and pro- 
ceedings of the doctors. The university, not- 
withstanding the decision of the — per- 
sisted in its conduct, and obtained an ordi- 
nance from the king, which prohibited the 
mendicant monks from confessing the faithful, 
if they did not wish to be driven like beggars 
from the kingdom. 

It was in vain that German; uttered its com- 
plaints against the Holy See; Frederick per- 
mitted the pillage of his subjects. to divide 
the spoils with Calixtus. Stull, these com- 
plaints taught his holine® that it was impoli- 
tic to take too much money, under a pretext 
of an armament against ihe Turks, and not 
make some preparations for war in reality ; he 
consequently armed eleven galleys, which he 
placed under the command of the patriarch 
of Aquileia. The instructions to the admiral 
expressly prohibited fim from compromising 
the safety of the flotilla; thus the prudent 
mariner contented himself with making a 

to the island of Rhodes, which was 
one of the dependencies of the Holy See. 

This ridiculous expedition made a great 
noise in ene ; the legates pretended that it 
had exhausted the resources of the apostolic 
treasury, and demanded from the kings a se- 
cond levy of dimes, offering to divide with 
them the profits of this new impoet. Such a 
proposition could not be but agreeable to the 
oppressors of the people ; thus Henry of Cas- 
tile, Christian of Denmark, the king of France, 
the emperor of Germany, and the other mo- 
narchs who then reigned, hastened toadmit the 
collectors of-Calixtus within their kingdoms. 
The king of Arragon alone refused to autho- 
rise the exactions of the Roman court. 

This prince P — lans of —— 
nce against Calixtus, a ore marchi 
— he made a cruel war on the small 
republics, whom he wished to detach from 
the cause of his enemy. But thepBorgias did 
not give him time to execute his evil esign®, 
ma he T ` poison before the walls 

enoa, which he was besieging. 

As soon as his death was known at Rome, 
the pope issued a ball, which declared the 
Holy See to be the absolute disposer of the 
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crown of Naples, so that the will of Alphonso, 
which gave this kingdom to his uatural son 


. Ferdinand, should be declared null, as tres- 


passing on divine and human laws. He ter- 
minated this singular decree by giving the in- 
vestiture of the Neapolitan kingdom to Peter 
Borgia, his nephew, whom he had alread 
od y 


created duke of Spoleto, prohibiting Ferdi- 
nand to take the title of k 


ing, under penalty 
of excommunication. Instead of obeying his 


holiness, the new king of eee prepared to |o 


levy an army, and march on Rome to depose 
his enemy, and was preceded by a violent 
manifesto, in which he thus expressed him- 
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self :—“ I respect the dignity of but 
despise the person of Calixtus; I {ear neither 
his anathemas, poisons, nor arms ; I hold the 
kingdom of Naples by the kindness of my 
father, the consent of the lords, that of the 
cities and people, and I will keep it.”..... 

A furious war appeared to be imminent, 
when the death of the pontiff fortunately 
changed the course of events. On the 6th of 
— 1458, Calixtus yielded to an attack 
f the gout, and left his immense wealth to 
his infamous nephews, Peter Borgia and Ro- 
derigo his brother, who afterwards used them 
to purchase the tiara. 
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PIUS THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH 
POPE. 


IA. D. 


Election of Pius the Second— History of Aineas Sylvius before his ponti ificate— He orders a levy of 
ainst the Turks—Gives the investiture of the ——— 


dimes, under pretence of a war 


1458.] 


of Ne 


ples to Ferdinand—Council of Mantua—Quarrel of the holy boars with the French—He calls 


the celebrated Scanderberg to his assistance against the Fr 
of Europe concerning the collation of — 
pragmat 


d-peals to councils—Differences with the ki 
ies to the sovereigns— Abolition of t 


Decree of the pope against ap- 


tc sanction in France— Letter of t 


to Mohammed the Second—Leiter of Louis the Eleventh to the holy father—Knavertes of (es 
the Eleventh and Pius the Second—Cowardly retraction of the holy father—Death of Pus. 


As soon as the funeral of the pope was 
over, twenty-one cardinals entered into con- 
clave in the palace of St. Peter; but, before 
commencing the ballot, they swore, that he 
among them who should obtain the papacy, 
should not grant, without the consent of a 
majority of the sacred college, the right to 
elevate to cathedral or collegiate churches, or 
to confer monasteries, or other benefices, on 
any prince or prelate, of whatsoever condition 
or quality they were, imperial, royal, ducal, 
archiepiscopal or abbatial; that he should re- 
voke the bulls before made on this subject; 
amongst others, that of Nicholas the Fifth, in 
favour of the duke of Savoy. This done, the 
intrigues commenced, and after a struggle of 
twelve days, Æneas Sylvius finished by car- 
rying it over his rivals, and was proclaimed 
pope on the 27th of August, 1458. 

searion, who was one of those most hos- 
tile to Æneas Sylvius, and who feared the 
consequences of a sacerdotal vengeance, en- 
deavoured to allay the storm by addressing to 
him a congratulatory discourse. “Holy fa- 
ther? he said, “we all feel sincere joy at 
your exaltation; if we at first opposed your 
election, it was for the sake of your health, 
and a desire to allow you to avoid the fatigue 
which accompanies the supreme dignity. It 
appeared to us that, in the midst of the perils 
in which the church there was needed 
on the throne of the apostle an active, young, 
and vigorous priest, more capable of sustain- 
ing the fatigaes of camps, than of presiding 


in 
our infirmities alone prevented us 


from giving you our votes ; since it has pleased 
the Holy Spirit to grant you the tiara, we hope 
it will give you at the same time the strength 
necessary to support its weight, and we be 
seech you to lay, on our interest for your pet- 
sonal welfare, the fault which we have cor: 
mitted in sustaining any other candidate than 
you.” Æneas replied to this speech :—“ You 
judge me too favourably, my brothers, since 
you only reproach me with corporeal infimi- 


ties; I consider myself unworthy of the ho — 


nour which has been conferred upon me, and 
were I not fearful of offending the Holy Spint, 
which has manifested its will by uniting upon 
me the voices of two-thirds of the sacred co- 
lege, I would refuse the sovereign power 

the church; but since God has given me the 
tiara, I accept it; be not disquieted ; I know 


` | the purity of your intentions, and be assured 


I will treat you — to your merits.” 
These words, which might have a double 
meaning, did not entirely reassure the cardi 
nals of the opposite party; they were, how- 
ever, obliged to be contented. 


According to the historian of the conclaves, — 


the -Joy which the election of Æneas Sylvios 
caused, was so great at Rome, that the peo 
ple, who were divided into two campes, and 
were fighting in the streets on the very eveamg 
of the election, laid aside their arma as if by 
enchantment. “The apostolic oity,” hẹ adds, 
“ resembled, some hours before, a place abar 
doned to pillage ; it duddenly took the aspect 


yf a festival. Instead of blood, it was wina 
which was flowing through the streets ; tables 


ile, 
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were spread in the public squares ; the clash- 
ings of swords, and cries of war, were re- 
placed by the sound of musical instruments; 
the whole population went to dancing. This 
enthusiasm was not confined to Rome; the 
other Italian cities, and Sienna in particular, 
of which Æneas was bishop, manifested a 
joy approaching to madness.” 

Æneas Sylvius Piccolomini was a Tuscan 
by birth, and the son of an unfortunate outlaw, 
who gained his living by the sweat of his 
brow. Itis related, that Victoria Forteguerra, 
his mother, being large of him, had a dream 
in which her child appeared with his head 
covered with a mitre. As it was then the 
fashion to place a paper bonnet on the head 
of the clergy when they conducted them to 
execution, she argued from it that her son 
would be the disgrace and dishonour of his 
family. The disorders of his early youth did 
bat confirm the opinions of his mother; for 
Æneas abandoned himself, when still a child, 
to the vilest practices, and became a minion 
of all the priests of the neighbonrhood. 

That which should have ruined him, was 
the cause of his elevation; among his cor- 
rupters was an abbot who conceived a great 
affection for him, and took him into his con- 
vent. He there devoted himself to study, and 
elevated himself by his genius, into the rank 
of the most learned men of the age. The 
cardinal Dominic Capranico afterwards attach- 
ed him to his service, and took him with him 
to the council of Basle, at which he filled the 
post of secretary for ten entire years, with re- 
markable skill and courage. All the energetic 
measures undertaken against the popes were 
brought forward by him, who did not then 
foresee that he would one day occupy the chair 
of St. Peter, and would have to defend that 
execrable theocracy which he now attacked 
eo vigorously. After the dissolution of the 
council of Basle, Pope Felix the Fifth took 
him for his secretary, and when he abdicated, 
Frederick the Third offered him the same 
post about his person ; the emperor afterwards 
made him his intimate counsellor, honoured 
him with the poetic crown, and confided seve- 
ral embassies to him. Finally, Nicholas the 
Fifth promoted him to the see of Sienna, and 
Calixtus gave him a cardinal’s hat. 

His advent to the pontifical throne was re- 
ceived in different ways by the courts of Eu- 
rope. France, Scotland, Denmark, Poland 
and Hungary, with the oities of Venice an 
Florence, disapproved of his election. On 
the other hand, the emperor of Germany, the 
dukes of Milan and Modena, and Ferdinand 
of Sicily, testified their satisfaction, and sent 
em ors to Rome to congratulate the new 
pontiff 

Pius the Second commenced the exercise 
of his euthority, by selling the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples to the bastard of King 
ae to the prejudice of René of Anjou, 
and his son John, duke of Calabria, receivin 
therefor six hundred thousand crowns o 
gold, and the grant. of the dutchy of Amalfi 
to Antonio Piccolomini, his nephew, to whom 


@ 
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Ferdinand gave one of his sisters in marriage, 
and the intendency-general of justice in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. After having 
established the fortune of his nephew on a | 
solid basis, he commenced walking in the 
footsteps of his predecessors, to fill the apos- 
tolical treasury, which had been already emp- 
tied by the Borgias on the death of their uncle. 
The pretext which he employed for ransack- 
ing the people, was again the announcement 
of a crusade against the Turks. He convened 
a general council at Mantua, for the Ist of 
June, 1469, and invited all the kings to be 
present at it, and especially Charles the Sev- 
enth, whom he called the defender of the 
Christian religion. His bulls of convocation 
went to the Christian princes by skilful legates, 
who knew how to obtain from them authorit 
to levy tenths on the people submitted to their 
sway. . 

All these preliminaries being finished, his 
holiness left Rome on the Ist of February, 
leaving the spiritual government of the city 
to the cardinal of Cusa, and the temporal com- 
mand to the prince Colonna, with a council 
of cardinals, auditors of rote, and advocates to 
form the apostolic court, as if he had been 

resent, and that matters should not suffer 
rom his absence. He even miade a decree 
prohibiting the sacred college from assembling 
any where but at Rome, if God should take his 
life during his journey; he then started for 
Mantna, where ho found assembled already, 
embassadors, prelates, princes, and kings. 

His holiness opened the council in a long 
speech, in which he exposed pathetically the 
fall of the Christian religion in the east; then 
made a long enumeration of the provinces 
which the infidels had taken from the Chrie- 
tians, and finished by this address :—‘If the 
public calamities do not touch your souls, 
princes and kings, dread, at least, the evils 
which threaten you personally; think of 

rding by a holy league from the oppro- 
rium, servitude, and death with which cach 
of you is menaced in his isolation. Do not 
forget that you have to combat a formidable 
enemy, whose audacity is exalte by nume- 
rous victories. Each of you is too eeble to 
contend singly against him; bat if you will 
unite your strength you will overthrow him, 
for God will bless the swords of the Chrie- 
tians. Recall the glorious exploits of the faith- 
ful in Syria; let the courage of the ancient 
knights animate you; abandon your wives, 
your children ; fear not to give your treasures, 
and to shed your bloed to assure the triumph 
of the fath! Shame to the cowards and the 
indolents who refuse to fight. Princes, who 
among you presents himself as the chief of 
this holy war, to raise up the cross and cast 
down the crescent. to re-establish in the east 
Christ dethroned by the prophet? Let him 
advance ....”? and as all remained silent he 
continued: ‘You are then all cowards! I 
myself will lead the crusaders; I will take 
the sacred standard in one hand, Ch-ist in the 
other, and I will — myself at the head of 
the legions. If heaven does not grant me 
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tictory, my blood shall appease the wrath of 
the Gad of armies.” 

Loud applause resounded through the coun- 
cil and drowned the voice of the warlike pon- 
tif. “We accept you as our leader,” they ex- 
claimed on all sides, “Jet us march against 
the infidel.” Fora moment Pius feared lest 
he had passed the end he proposed to attain, 
and would find himself obliged to go on the 
crusade. Fortunately for him, those who had 
applauded his words with so much enthu- 
siasm, were not disposed to follow him in 
such an enterprise, and restricted themselves 
on all sides to treat of the levy of new tenths. 

, Some eastern sovereigns, who were strangers 
to the trickery of the court of Rome, alone re- 
garded the thing as serious. David, emperor 
of Trebizond, Uzun Hassan, king of Armenia, 
and George, who called himself king of Per- 
* engaged to furnish cavalry and infantry, 
and a well equips fleet for the crusade. 

After the public cession, the embassadors 
of ‘Charles the Seventh demanded a private 
audience, which was granted to them at once. 
The bailiff of Rouen reminded his holinese 
of the services which the kings of France had 
rendered to his predecessors ; he complained 
bitterly that he had forgotten that the brother 
of St. Louis had formerly received the in- 
vestiture of the kingdom of Naples from the 
court of Rome, and that consequently he was 
not permitted to sell it to the bastard of Al- 
phonso; he finished his remonstrances by 
threatening Pius with the vengeance of the 
king, if he did not revoke his former decision. 
The pope replied to this, that he had acted 
with the advice of his cardinals, and that he 
could not, without consulting them, annul a 
deliberation of the sacred college; then, to 
eonceal the embarrassment in which he was, 
for good excuses for his conduct, he feigned 
to be taken with a fit of coughing, and dis- 
missed the embassadors. The bailiff of Rouen 
was not the dupe of this trick ; as soon as the 
holy father had left the hall of audience, he 
spread injurious reports concerning him in the 
presence of his officers, and swore vengeance 
vo the traitor who had sold his conscience to 
the enemies of France. 

These threats were immediately transmit- 
ted to Pius, who, on his side, determined to 
create embarrassments for Charles the Sev- 
enth, to prevent his hurting him. He abol- 
ished the pragmatic sanction, which was ob- 
served in the kingdom, and required the 
French to furnish an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men to combat the infidels. Thanks to 
the energetic opposition of the bailiff of Rouen, 
who showed that it was impossible for the 
king of France to raise so large a namber of 
troops, when he was at war with Great Bri- 
tain, the holy father was compelled to relax 
from his pretensions, and be content with a 
tax of six hundred thousand florins of gold for 
the expenses of the crusade. The bailiff of 
Roven could not reduce this sum ; in vain did 
he observe to the cardinals that France was 
rained, and that for six years the Holy See 

, bad not ceased to levy tithes on its provinces ; 
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all his protests were useless, and as his haran 

e was taking the tong of a menace, Pius 
interrupted him shortly, and declared to him 
that he knew how to redace a rebellious king: 
dom to obedience, which fund resources to 
carry on war with Christians, and which was 
incapable of making the least sacrifice to 
avenge religion. “Dread my wrath,” added 
he, ‘for if I wish it, in a month Genoa, Mo- 
dena, Florence, and even Naples, will rise 
— the French and drive them out of - 
taly. 

To realise thie prophecy, the pontiff called 
into Italy the celebrated king of Albania, 
George triot, surnamed Scanderberg, un- 
der pretext of bringing back the Neapolitans, 
who were in full revolt against King Ferdi- 
nand, to their duty, who had driven bim from 
his capital, ranged themselves with the party 
of the duke of Anjou, at the head of which 
was found all the Neapolitan nobility, and 
even his brother-in-law, Marcian, duke of San- 
guesa, and Antonio Caldora, prince of Taren- 
tum. Scanderberg, obedient to the orders of 
his holiness, disembarked at Ragusa, and went 
by forced marches to Barletta, to the aid of 
King Ferdinand, who was closely blockaded 
in that place. On the approach of this re 
doubtable foe, the French raised the siege 
and encamped under the walls of Nocen; 
the king of Albania pursued the fugitres, 
overtook them in a vast plain, and brought 
them to action at the foot of Mount Segian. 
There took place a terrible battle between 
the Albanians and the troops of René of An- 
jou; the latter was cut to pieces, and the 
kopas of the Angevin party for ever annihie 
lated. All the cities of the kingdom of Naples, 
which still held for the French, aaa 
submitted, and Ferdinand returned in tnum 
to his capital. 

Pius the Second, wishing to profit by the 
preponderance which this victory gave 
in Italy, to affirm his sway over the people, 
decreed that popes were above all the princes 
of the earth, and that their omnipotence er 
tended even over councils, which could in 1 
case judge or depose the supreme chief of 
the church. 


“There has crept in among us,” said the 
holy father in his bull, “an execrable abu 
that of appealing from the judgments an 
actions of the Roman pontiff to general coun- 
cils. Those who approve of such measures, 
forget, or wish to be ignorant, that the viet! 
of Christ alone, has power to bind and loose m 
heaven and earth, and that during his ie 
can, at his pleasure, dispose of thrones, riche, 
the liberty and lives of men. 

« Desirous then of removing from the charch 
the dangerous poison of those rebellidus op 
nions, with the advice and consent of ou! 
venerable brethren the cardinals, in the name 
of our infallible authority, we condemn 8P 
peals to councils, we reprove them as useless 
erroneous, and dangerous, and we order thi 
in fature, all shall be prohibited from appeæ 
ing from our see or from citing a pope before 
an assembly of prelates. If any one, after the | 
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publication of this bull, shall contravene our 
decrees, be he king, prince, bishop, or mere 
ayman, we declare him excommunicated 
until death. The same censures shall be 
equally incurred by universities and colleges.” 

When they were informed in France of 
this edict, they thought that the holy father 
had no other intention than to use it as a pre- 
text to lay an interdict upon the kingdom.— 
The council of the king immediately instruct- 
ed John Dauvet, advocate-general of the par- 
liament, to draw up a protest against the en- 
croachments of the court of Rome, and tg 
summon Pius to revoke his bull concerning 
appeals, as subversive of the ancient canons 
and the pragmatic sanction, and in case he per- 
sisted in his detestable doctrines, to threaten 
him with the convocation of a general council. 

Some days after the promulgation of this 
ordinance, Pius determined to dissolve the 
synod of Mantua, but before doing so, he re- 
sumed in a long discourse the negotiations 
for the crusade, with the different people of 
Christendom, and demanded new subsidies to 
bring the war against the infidel to a success- 
ful issue. 

tt Know, my brethren,” he said, in the close 
of his discourse, “that the emperor of Germany 
promises an army of forty-two thousand men; 
the duke of Burgundy eix thousand veteran 
soldiers ; the clergy of Italy, always except- 
ing that of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, en- 
gages to give us the tenth of its possessions ; 
the laymen have imposed a thirtieth on their 
revenues; the Jews a twentieth; the city of 
Ragusa alone gives two galleys; the Isle of 
Rhodes furnishes four, and we hope even to 
see rallying to our holy enterprise France, 
Castile, Portugal, Arragon, England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Poland, and Bo- 
hemia, who have refused us until now succours 
in men and money. Thus then, my brethren, 
go in peace to. your homes, recount the great 
things which have been done in this sacred 
council, and above ail do not forget to expe- 
dite to onr apostolic chamber the tithes for 
the crusade.” 

From Mantua his holiness went to Sienna, 
where he received a solemn embassy from 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Anüosh, and 
Jerusalem, and one from several cities of the 
Peloponesus, which offered to subpit to him 
1f he would furnish them with” garrisons 
against the Turks. 

Elevated by all his successes, the pope 
supposed that nothing could resist him, and 
gave free scope to his ambition. At first he 
appointed to the bishoprics of Castile and 

ortugal, Italian prelates, his creatures, with- 
out even consulting the sovereigns of those 
countries; and as they wished to remonstrate, 
he excommunicated them and went on. He 
then started for Rome, escorted by an army 
of banditti recruited in Upper Italy, and whom 
he wished to use to restore to their reason the 
inhabitants of the holy city, who had pro- 
claimed the — and dragged his stand- 
ard in the mud. 

He had no difficalty in overcoming a popu- 
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lation destitute of any — After eight 
days of open siege, he forced one of the gates 
of Rome, and installed himself in the Vatican, 
he then proceeded to a massacre of the insdr- 
gents. By his orders the pupils of the schoola 
and a prodigious number of citizens were 
bound hand and foot in his presence, and 
pitilessly murdered ; al] their possessions were 
confiscated to the Holy See, and their families 
exiled. Among these martyrs to liberty was 
Tiburceus, a son of the generous Massian, one 
of those whom Nicholas the Fifth had hung 
at the gate of the capital, with the tribune 
Porcario. e 

These executions over Rome became calm, 
and reposed in the silence of death from its 

ssed agitations. The holy father continued 
his course of infamies; he excommunicated 
the duke of Austria and Sigismund Malatesta ; 
the first, because he had imprisoned the car- 
dinal of Cusa, who wished to levy dimes with- 
out his authority ; and the latter, because he 
had formerly losd to pay a tax to the Roman 
church. He employed the same rigorous 
means against Dichter, the metropolitan of 
Mayence, who was unwilling to pay the an- 
nates of his archbishopric. But thé buils 
produced no effect ; the three excommunicated 
princes did not open the strings of their purse, 
and appealed from the anathemas of the pope 
to a future council. 

Pius having failed on this side, renewed 
his efforts on France, and solicited, througb 
the cardinal D’ Alby, from Louis the Elevent ; 
who had succeeded Charles the Seventh, the 
abolition of the pragmatic sanction. The 
bishop of Balue,.who was then all-powerful 
with the monarch, opposed the adoption of 
this measure, and repreeented to the nuncio, 
in energetic terms, that it was disgraceful to 
his holiness to seek to overthrow the work of 
his own hands, since the pragmatic sanction 
was but an expression of the sentiments 
which animated the council of Basle, and 
which Pius the Second had brought forward, 
sustained and defended against Eugenius the 
Fourth. His indignation led him even to say, 
that if the pope dared to renew this subject, 
he would. cause him to be declared a schis- 
matic, and would unveil to the gaze of Chris- 
tendom, “ that the papacy transforms the most 
holy prelates into kpavish, avaricious, cruel, 
and implacable tyrants.” 

Despagiring of conquering by arguments the 
opposition of Balue, the wary cardinal de- 
termined to bribe him, and offered him a 
large sum with a cardinal’s hat. The bishop, 
who loved money and honours, immediately 
changed his tone; from being the defender 
of the pragmatic sanction he me one of 
its bitterest detractors. He represented to 
Louis the Eleventh, that after having pro- 
foundly studied the question, he had disco- 
vered that he could not give the name of law 
to the regulations decreed by an irregular as- 
sembly; he threatened the bigot xing with 
excommunication by the Holy See, and ex- 
tracted from him a promise of revocation. 
But when he Po it to the parliament 
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of Paris to be -egistered, the attern eral 
Saini Romain, apposed it there und declared 
he would lose his life before he would suffer 
a treason which was to destroy the ki 
to be consummated. The university of 
also addressed remonstrances to Loui 
besought him not to authorise the abolition 
of decrees which were in conformity with the 
pure constitutions of the church. Unfortu- 
nately, all was useless; the cardinal D’ Alby 
affirmed to the king that the revocation of 
the pragmatic sanction would not at all pre- 
judice the liberties of the Gallic church, that 
the pontiff would constantly maintain a legate 
at Paris, to confer the grants and benefices 
without the French being compelled to sen 
money to Rome. : 

Louis tbe Eleventh, at last convinced by 
these reasons, and enticed by the promise of 
being sustained by the Holy See, in recon- 
quering the throne of Naples for the duke of 
Anjou, signed the ordinance, which placed 
the clergy of France, body and soul, under 
the jurisdiction of the court of Rome. It is 
true, that in recompense, the bishop of Balue 
received a-cardinal’s hat, and the king a 
sword blessed on Easter eve. This was all 
the mean monarch received from the : 
for the Jatter had never intended to ratity | the 
engagement made by his legate concerning 
the crown of Naples. On his side, Louis took 
no pains to cause the orders against the ‘/prag- 
, which was in 
reality observed during the whole course of 
his reign. 

Thus it was evident that these two despots 
played the knave with each other, and mu- 
tually sought to deceive the. people. What 
chiefly contributed to unmask the court of 
Rome, and to enlighten Christians concerning 
the Machiavelian policy of the pontiff, was 
the publication of a letter which he had ad- 
dressed to Mohammed the Second. In re- 
Tating this fact, the historian Duplessis ex- 
claims, “ Never was the execrable ambition 
of priests more clearly revealed than in this 
epistle, in which a pope, who maintains that 
he is the vicar of God on earth, offers to a 
Mussulman to recognise him as emperor of 
the east and west, if he would send an army 
to annihilate his enemies.” Behold the very 
text of the holy father: ‘‘ Mahomet, if thou 
wert baptized, we would invoke the aid of thy 
‘errible sword against those who dispute our 
patrimony. And as our predecessors Stephen 
Adrian, and Leo called to their aid Pepin and 
Charlemagne, and crowned them emperors 
to recompense them for having exterminated 
the enemies of the church, so we would make 
thee the greatest king in the world to pay thy 
services.” How can we avoid being indignant 
in seeing a pope propose to a Mussulman to 
sell him baptism, and offer him the imperial 
crown as the price of his apostasy. 

Whilst the koly father was — the 
conversion of Mohammed the Second, he was 
pressing the levy of dimes for the crusade, 
and wished to oblige France to farnish him 
ten thousand men, or an equivalent in ailver. 
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But he encountered an active ition at 
the court of Louis the Eleventh, who did not 
pardon him for maintaining Ferdinand on the 
throne of Naples; the king wrote to him a 
very disrespectful letter: “I have abolished 
the pragmatic sanction,” he said, “I have 
sworn entire obedience to you; I have sus- 
tained you against those who wished to con- 
vene a council to depose you; all this in 
the hopes of obtaining your protection for my 
family. I have now discovered my fault, and 
learned how to judgé you; I have, moreover, 
resolved to break openly with your see, and 
recall my em ors from Rome. As for 
the money yow ask, it is safe in our treasury; 
go your way and seek ìt elsewhere.” 

his missive of Louis the Eleventh reached 
Rome at the very time when the envoy of 
Scanderberg brought a copy of a treaty which 
their master had concluded with the Turks. 
His holiness caused the treaty to be ratified 
by the sacred ache and to avoid having 
this step interpreted by the faithful into a re- 
nunciation of the crusade, which would bave 
badly hurt the levy of the dimes, be assen- 
bled, ir public consistory, the cardinals, prn- 
cipal citizens of Rome, and embassadors of 
all Europe, and in the presence of an im- 
mense crowd, collected to the solemnity, he 
declared that an ardent zeal animated hin for 
the defence of religion: “In order to arrest 
the Turks” he exclaimed, “I have deter- 
mined, notwithstanding my great -age, and 
my infirmities, Yo embark with my cardinals; 
I will go myself to besiege Constantinople, 
but I want money to equip a fleet; to or 
ganise an army ; I must buy provisions, arms, 
clothing ; I must have something to maintaw 
my own poor household, my monke, my cat 
dinals. Bring in then your money, my deat 
sons; let an holy emulation seize all o you; 
approach our throne and let each one deposit 
his offering.” He closed his addrees by ful- 
minating a decree against those who refused 
to pay tithes for the war. 

his ceremony produced a fatal result for 
his holiness. The excitement brought on a 
violent fever, and so increased his fits of gout, 
that the physicians advised that he should be 
taken to Sienna for the benefit of the waters, 
thongh it was in winter. Before leaving Rome 
he wished to behave like a true chief of the 
church, and publiehed the following recanta. 
tion :—‘ We were wrong in combating pont 
fical infallibility at the council of Basle; we 
were then but a man, and we erred as ali men 
do; we sinned through seduction, like &. 
Paul; and we persecuted the church of God 
from ignorance. We will now imitate the 
blessed Augustin, who, in his old age. retract- 
ed the opinions of his youth. We confess 
that our writings are heretical, because they 
opposed the supreme power of the Holy See; 
now that we are pope, we recognise the chair 
of St. Peter to be the first throne in the world, 
and that it is only required to place the tani 
on the forehead of a matt, to render him i- 
fallible, even though he had been before 8 
perjarer, robber, sodomite. murderer, a0 
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marked with the seal of the beast. By the power. Mezerai says of him :—“ Never did 


mere fact of the exaltation of a pope, a great 
miracle is accomplished ; the Holy Spirit illu- 
minates him, he mes pure and great like 
—— is = himself! Despise — 

i es, my letters, my tracta; reject them 
as the works of a a and believe om the 
contrary this bull, which emanates from the 
vicar of Christ; reject Æneas Sylvius, and 
glorify Pius the Second.” 

The sufferings of the holy father, instead, 
however, of diminishing, increased in intensi- 


man labour more to reduce the power of the 
pontiffs than Æneas — never did 
pope endeavour to stretch them further be- 
yond law and reason than Pius the Second.” 
Dupin gives a detailed notice of the nume- 
rous writings of this pope. We will be con- 
tented with repeating the titles of his princi- 
pal works; among which are the History of 
the Bohemians, from their origin to the year 
1458 ; Memoirs of the Sessions of the famous 
council of Basle, from the suspension of Eu-, 


ty, and they were compelled to renounce the|genius to the election of Felix the Fifth; a 


ho 


pes of saving him. He himself soon per-|poem on the Passion of Christ; treatises on 


ceived the approach of death, and called his}|Coamography, Grammar, Rhetoric, and the 
cardinals around his bed, to exhort them to | Topography of Germany ; some very scanda- 


give him a successor who was truly animated 
with the pontifical spirit; he then demanded 
extreme unction. Laurent Roverella, bisho 
of Ferrara, represented to him that the chure 
authorised this sacrament to be administered 
only once, and that, having already received 
it at Basle, when he was attacked by the 
plague, he was exposure himself to eter 
nal damnation; but the dying man replied, 
«I wish it.” “Well then be damned, holy 
father,” 2 ag Laurent, and administered it 
to him. He died some hours afterwards, on 
the 14th of August, 1464. 

Platinus affirms that the pontiff was an im- 
placable foe, and that he united insatiable cu- 
pidity and avarice to his immoderate love of 
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lous productions on women, minions, and the 
different kinds of love. In his last works the 
holy father tells some very animated adven- 
tures, of which he is the hero. There are 
besides four hundred and thirty-two letters, 
of which the most remarkable are treatises on 
matters of theology; the one hundred and 
thirtieth isa dialogue between heretics on the 
Catholic communion; the one hundred and 
eighty-eighth treats at length on the pope and 
the officers of his court ; several are discourses 
on the comparative excellence of Christianity 
and Islamism; two panegyrics on Alphonso 
of Arragon; a treatise on the Roman empire, 
and several volumes of erotic poetry are at- 
tributed to him. 
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Election of Paul the Second—His history before his pontificate—He refuses to keep 
the members of the sacred college—He seizes the dimes — the c e 
Turks— Becomes odious to the Romans—Rupture between him a 
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his oath to 
ainst the 
King Ferdinand—Affairs 


of Hungary, Bohemia, and Castile—Public games at Rome—War of the Florentines—The 
emperor comes to Rome—The historian Platinus condemned to the torture of ‘the heated cham- 
ber—Quarrel between the pope and Louis the Eleventh—Quarrel between him and the king of 


Poland—His death. 


Arter the death of Pius the Second, the 
cardinals went to Rome, and assembled in the 
Vatican, to the number of twenty. Peter 
Barbo, a Venetian, cardinal of St. Mark, 
having received two-thirds of the suffrages, 
was proclaimed sovereign po Before, 
however, clothing him with the cape, and 
submitting him to the proof of the pierced 
Chair, the cardinals exacted an oath from him 
that he should continue the collection of dimes, 
and divide the profits with them ; they made 
him promise not to elevate to the cardinalate 
young men under thirty years of age; not to 
give the hat to any of his relatives, and never 
to surpass the number of twenty-four cardi- 
nals. They made him swear to submit the 
promotions and depositions of prelates to the 
eanction of the sacred college ; not to alienate 

fe 
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any part of the patrimonies of the church, or 
the revenues of the Holy See; to permit the 
ecclesiastics of the pontifical court liberty te 
make their wills; not to make war or peace 
with princes or republics, without the approva: 
of the cardinals; to cause the governors of 
places and castles, to swear to place them in 
the power of the sacred college, when the 
Holy See should be vacated; that important 
places should not be governed by his relatives ; 

that the army of the church should never be 
commanded by his family, and that in his 
bulls, made without the approval of the col- 
lege, he should not place these words :—" By 
the advice of my brothers.” They also im- 
poser. on him the condition of reading this 
same constitution every month in full con- 
sistory, to preserve a recollection of it; and 
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they demanded that his holiness should grant 
them in advance, authority to assemble twice 
a year, in order to see if ail the articles of the 
e ment had been strictly observed. 
these conventions having been accepted 
and signed by the new pontiff, the first deacon 
o the window of the conclave, and 
owing the cross to the people, announced 
the election of Peter Barbo, cardinal of St. 
Mark. As was usual, they asked the holy 
father what name he woul take; at first he 
chose that of Formosus, but on its being point- 
ed out to him, that the Romans might accuse 
him of puerile vanity, in taking a name which, 
in the vulgar tongue, signified “the hand- 
some,” he decided on that of Paul the Second. 

Peter Barbo was the son of Polyxene Con- 
aelmére, the sister of Pope Eugenius the 
Fourth. He had entéred upon a commercial 
carcer ; when he was apprised of the exalta- 
tion of his uncle, he changed his vocation at 
once, aid applied himself to the study of the 
sacred ¢ sriptures, under the direction of skilful 
professcs. Eugenius the Fourth elevated him 
success ely to the archdeaconate of Bologna, 
the bis! opric of Servia, the post of apostolic 
—— tary, and finally to the cardinalate. 

nder B icholus the Fifth he had enjoved great 
credit. [tis related that he was gifted with 
the sing ilar faculty of shedding tears, when 
he wish :d to persuade his audience to adopt 
some p ‘itical measure, which is the sublime 
of hypo:risy. Pius the Second named him, in 
derision, “our Lady of Pity.” He had a 
mania of thinking himself a physician, and 
his principal occupation was to prepare salves 
and pills, which he sent to his friends when 
they were sick. 

As soon as he was consecrated sovereign 
pontiff, he wished, in contempt of his oath, to 
govern despotically, without even counsellin 
with his cardinals ; he conferred the princi i 
dignities and benefices of the church on bis 
creatures, and framed several laws, which he 
presented in form to the sacred college to be 
ratified ; but he forewarned them that he 
would immediately depose those who refused 
to obey him. Almost all subscribed to the 
wishes of the holy father without making an 
observation ; but John de Cavajal, a Spanis 
cardinal, resisted him boldly, called him a 
traitor, perjurer, and simoniac, and stood so 
firm, that a kind of outbreak took place in 
the consistory. Paul, comprehending the ne- 
‘ oessity of dissimulating until his authority was 
more confirmed, feigned to yield to the repre- 
sentations of the cardinals, and endeavoured 
to bring back the malcontents by loading them 
with favours. He granted to them the privi- 
leges of wearing mitres of silk, like those of 
the popes; he permitted them to cover their 
horses with scarlet housings, instead of the 
violet trappings they had before used, and 
immediately appointed a commission of three 


of them to lay taxes on the kingdoms, still | conq 


ander the pretext of a war against the Turks. 
fa vain did the embassadors of the powers 
wish to oppose thig arbitrary measure ; their 
complaints were not listened to, and all that 
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was permitted them was, to levy on cach of 
the provinces of the different kingdoms, the 
amount of the respective sums they were te 
pay to the Holy See. These forced contribe- 
tions served to increase the of the Ro- 
man court, and to bring about coneord be- 
tween the pope and his i 

Paul then received an embassy from the 
king of Naples, who besought his holiness to 
bless, througk a legate, the marriage of his son 
w ith Hi pol yte, the daughter of Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan. As the pope dreaded the con- 
sequences of this alliance, which threatened 
to render Ferdinand ithe absolute master of 
Italy, he used pretexts of relationship between 
the betrothed, and pronounced against the 
marriage. The em rs then adroitly 
added, that they were instructed to inform the 
Holy See, that Mohammed the Second had 
offered their master one of his daughters, with 
a dowry of eight hundred thousand crowns 
of gold, as a bride for his eon; that he only 
required, as a condition for this union, the 

romiee of aiding him in conquering Venice, 
ut that Ferdinand had not been dazzled by 
this brilliant offer, and had been unwilling to 
give a definite reply until he knew the opinion 
of the court of Rome. 

Placed in the alternative of seeing Ferdi 
nand contract an alliance with the enemy of 
the Christian name, or with an Italian prince, 
he decided on that Which appeared to him to 
be the least formidable ; he quieted his scru- 
ples in regard to the propinquity, and con- 
sented to the marriage of the son of the king 
of Naples with the princess Hippolyte. He, 
however, refused to bless their union, or to 
have it consecrated bya legate, and contented 
himself with giving the golden rose to the 

oung spouses when they passed through 
ome. 

At about the same period, the arms of Fer- 
dinand experienced several reverses in Apu 
lia, where the Angevin party still maintained 
itself under the leading of the duke’of Lor 
raine; but the king took his — and, 
assisted by the troops of the duke o Milan, 
gained a great victory over them near the 
city of Troy. This rout forced the lords of 
the Angevin party, and the duke of Lorrune 
himself, to retire to the island of Ischia, from 
whence they passed over into France. Paul, 
who had contributed his part to the expulsion 
of the enemies of the king of Naples, claimed, 
in his turn, from his ally, the assistance of an 
army to exterminate the sons of the count 
Evasus, who were laying waste the eccle 
siastical states. Ferdinand granted him 8 
once the succour which he asked for, and, 
thanks to the activity of the Neapolitan gene- 
rals, his holiness found himself freed, in less 
than — a a family = * 
strugg inst the three popes, Eugen! 
Nicholas, and Calixtus, and (ad never been 


uered. , 
Ferdinand, who justly attributed to himself 
so unhoped fora success, demanded, as & ft 
compense for this important service, that the 
court of Rome free him from arrears 
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of unpaid tribute, and which would diminish 
his ordipary revenues. Paul the Second, who 
had an immoderate love of money, had not 
counted on this, and made a pretext of great 
need, to insist on the immediate payment of 
the arrearages. A quarrel naturally followed 
between the king of Naples and the chief of 
the church. 

His holiness had also a quarrel at the same 
time with Pogebrac, prince of Bohemia. It 
was on this account: A rich lord, named 
Zdencon, having failed in a revolt against that 
prince, had taken refuge in the city of Aras- 
tus, from whence he continued to menace his 
sovereign. Pogebrac determined at last to 

unish the rebel, and came to besiege him ir 

is retreat. Zdencon, after a cou us de- 
fence, was reduced to the last extremities, 
and was about to be compelled to surrender, 
when he hoped to escape the danger by plac- 
ing himself under the protection of the Holy 
See. Paul, who had received a large sum to 
under ake his defence, immediately declared 
him iiviolable, and threatened thoge who 
dared to continue the siege of Arastus, with 
the anithemasof the church. Without troub- 
ling h mself about the ecclesiastical censures, 
the pi nce pressed the siege, took the place, 
and p .t to the sword all whom he found. in it. 

The holy father, wounded in his vanity, 
imme liately addressed letters to all the prin- 
ces of Germany, and besought them, throngh 
his le ates, not to oppose the execution of 
the se itence he was about to pronounce on 
the sovereign of Bohemia ; he then freed his 
people from their oaths of fidelity, and even 
preached a crusade against Pogebrac. He 
declared him to be a perjurer, sacrilegious, 
and a heretic; deposed him from his throne, 
‘and denounced him to the judgment of the 
holy inquisition. He then offered his crown 
to Casimir, king of Poland, who had the gene- 
rosity to refuse it, then to Mathias of Hun- 
gary, who was less scrupulous, and who made 
@ terrible war on the unfortunate excommu- 
nicated. Afterwards, doubtless, from grati- 
tude that he had aided him in his vengeance, 
the pope exhibited great indulgence towards 
this latter king, and did not punish him fora 
sacrilege he committed in striking in the face 
the bishop Nicholas, the nuncio of the Holy 
See, for having calumniated his queen. 

Besides, it was easy, as Gallatus Martius 
even relates, to purchase with money the pro- 
tection -of the holy father, which was the 
means employed by Heury of Castile, to ob- 
tain anathemas against his subjects. -Paul 
undertook the defence of this debauched 
prince, who had prostituted his queen to one 
of his minions; he declared him absolved 
from all thé crimes he had committed, ordered 
his subjects to obey him, and fulminated 
against his brother Alphonso, who had been 
named king in his stead, the most terrible 

‘nathemas. Anthony Vernier, bishop of 

Leon, was appointed to carry the bull of the 

pontiff to the court of Madrid; but he could 

not acquit himself of his commission: Al- 

—— — even : see him, and ordered 
OL, e 
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him to quit the kingdom at once, unless he 
wished to incur the risk of his life; that his 
holiness had nothing to do with the political 
affairs of his dominions, and that he appealed | 
to a future council against his attempts at 
usurpation. 

Pusillanimous and cowardly as al] priests 
are when resisted, the bishop of Leon dared 
not publish his bull, and hastened to return to 
Rome. A new affront awaited him in the 
holy city; Paul also refused to see him, ac- 
cused him of treason, and transmitted to him 
an order to return to Castile to mendce the 
rebels with all the calamities of divine jus 
tice, and to set aside a king whom they had 
crowned. This time the Pope was obeyed. 
The legate returned to Madnd ; a month after- 
wards the young Alphonso died of poison, and 
Henry remounted the throne. 

Asa sign of rejoicing, and to celebrate in a 
worthy manner the triumph of his protege, 
the holy father gave public games to the Ro. 
mans, as in the times of the pagan emperors. 
There were chariot races, horse races, and 
foot races; “and one could for a moment be- 
lieve,” said the cardinal of Pavia, “that he 
was in the fine days of paganism.” 

Whilst Rome was resounding with songs of 
gladness, Florence was plunged irito constere 
nation ; the Medici and the Pitti disputed for 
the sovereignty of that city, and were aided 
by the dukes of Milan and Modena, who 
ravaged the country, now crying, “long live 
Peter de Mediciy” and now, “life to Luke Pitti.” 
As the misfortunes of Florence did not touch 
the direct interests of the apostolic court, Paul 
did not trouble himself about them: it is just 
to say, that he had not a moment to himself, 
and that he was seriously engaged with re- 
forms among the officers of the Holy See, and 
with breaking the abbreviators for selling 
their duties to other titularies. 

Platinus relates that, having wished to 
make some obéervations to the pope on the 
promise which he had made at his election, 
not to take any important determination with- 
out consulting the sacred college, he replied 
to him: ‘‘So you call us before judges: 
Do you not know that all laws are con 
within the coffer of my bosom? The decis 
sion which I have taken is unchangeable and 
sacred. What matters it to me that the abbre- 
viators have been reduced by it to beg, and 
to live on the charity of the faithfal! Such 
is my will! Iam pope—I am permitted to 
abolieh or approve the acts of my predeces- 
sors, according to my good pleasure.” 

These unfortunate men protested with en- 
ergy against the arbitrary act of Paul, and 
announced that they were about to solicit the 
sovereigns of Europe to hold a general council, — 

ide the question between them and the 


to deci 
Holy See. Platirius, who was faithfully at- 
tached to the pope, and who feared the con- 
sequences of these proceedings, took the 
liberty to address a letter to him, to enlighten 
him on the uproar he was creating for himself. 

The nti instead of being moved by this 
act of devotion, aes the letter to be au 
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act of felony; he-caused Platinus to be ar- 
rested, and to be cast into a tower, in which 
the unfortunate man passed four entire raonths, 
exposed to all the rigours of winter, almost 
without clothing and food. At last, thanks 
to the entreaties of the sacred college, and the 
energetic representations of the magistrates 
and trades, he was set at liberty; but it was 
only for a little time. Paul who was de- 
termined to destroy him, subsidised Talse wit- 
nesses, who accused him of having conspired 
against, his authority, with the ‘celebrated 
Callimachus, and several learned men, whom 
the pope wished to envelope in the same pro- 
scription. i 

The house of Platinus was one night sur- 
rounded by his soldiers, his furniture pillaged 
his papers carried off, and he himself dragged 
from his bed and led in chains before his per- 
secutor ; his holiness proceeded at once to in- 
terrogate him, and-cansed him to be put to 
the torture ; by his orders the sufferer was 
despoiled of his garments, and conducted into 
& vaulted hall, separated into two parts by a 
partition of glass., In one of those chambers 
were the pope and his counseilors, mixed up 
with the executioners; in the other were 
placed heated braziers, which kept up a boil- 
ing in immense vessels full of water, which 
rendered any stay initinsupportable. In the 
midst was a post three feet high, terminating 
in a diamond point; to the ceiling were fas- 
tened five cords. The punishment, over which 
the holy father presided, was that of the 
heated chamber. 

Platinus was bound by his four members 
and reins, and raised above the stake. the 
point of which was introduced into his anus ; 
they then drew the cords so that he was bent 
double, and all the weight of his body rested 
on the axis of the stake ; the heated braziers 
were then fixed close to him, and a glass, 
which reflected all this horrid scene, was 
placed before him, so as to double in some 
sort his punishment. Paul, surrounded by 
his minions and favourites, continued the ex- 
amination of Platinus through the — 
and only stopped to make cynical allusions to 
the pale which tore the entrails of his victims 
so cruelly. Notwithstanding the atrocious 
sufferings he underwent, the sufferer having 
nothing which he was willing to avow, they 
were obliged to take him down, and the pope 
caused his place to be occupied by ikete. 
All underwent frightful tortures; and no oné 
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having accused Platinus, they were then com- 
pelled to abandon the charge of a crime 
against the state, and seek some other pretext 
to destroy the imprudent ceneor of the pope. 
His holiness accused him of heresy, and or- 
dered the executioners to renew therr punish- 
ments, to force the accused to admit this new 
crime. 

Almost all these unfortunafe men expired 
on the rack, after having been torn with iror. 
pincers or broken with blows from a bar of 
iron ; the historian Platinus alone, thanks to 
his moral energy and the strong constitution 
with which he was endowed, defied the rage 
of his execntioners, and survived these horrid 
tortures. He even afterwards recovered his 
liberty, on the express demand of the emperor 
Frederick the Third, who came to Rome to 
receive from the Holy See his portion of the 
levy of the dimes. 

he last years of the life of Paul possess 
no interest for history ; his holiness continued 
to foment troubles in Frantve, Bohemia, Po- 
land, Spain, and Italy, and always for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a levy of tenths, for his 
avarice onl yielded to his cruelty, his pride, 
and his lubricity. He was so vain of the 
beauty of his face, that he passed whole hours 
in covering himself with carmine and paint! 
and his taste for female ornaments was push- 
ed so far, that he exhausted the treasures of 
the church, in buying Jace and jewelry.— 
Platinus says, that he caused a tiara to be 
adorned with so great a number of diamonds 
that this tower of Cybele, the first time he 
‘wore it, caused him an apopletic fit, of which 
he died. 

Panl was at once the Narcissus and the 
Lucullus of the popes ; like Narcissus he was 
amorous of his own person, and like Lucullus 
he wished his table to be always covered with 
the most delicious dishes; thus he died a 
victim to bis intemperance. To conceal his 
ignorance, he affected to be an enemy to the 
learned, and declared those heretical who 
abandoned themselves to study. During his 
pontificate, the Romans were prohibited from 
sending their children to school, since, 
said, priests alone should know how to 
and write. One of hia favourite maxims was 
“religion ought to annihilate science, because 
science is the enemy of religion.” 

He died on the*night of the 29th of July, 
1471, in consequence of indigestion, from 
having eaten two melons after dinner. °? 
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Election of Sixtus the Fourth—His history before his pontificate—He decrees that the bastards 


of ‘Popes shall be princes by right of birt 


He continues the levy of tenths in Europe, under 


pretext of a crusade—Legation of the cardinal Roderick Borgta, in Spain—Reorganiza- 
tion of the tribunals —— inquisition of Casttle—The people refuse to pay the tithes—His 
t 


holiness falls back on 


publication of a jubilee to raise money—Embassies of France and 
Spain—The holy father authorises the consecration of a chud of sız years of 


copal see—He directs the persecutions against the eae of the pope — fits 
LZ ` 


death—He establishes a most noble Lu 


FovrteEEN days after the death of Paul 
the Second, the cardinals chose Francesco 
D’ Albéxola, who took the name of Sixtus the 
Foarth, as his successor. The new pope was 
originally from Cella,.a small town on the 
coast of Gepoa, five miles from Savona. His 
father was a poor fisherman, with a ‘large 
family, and he himself in his early youth fol- 
lowed this profession. , His genteel appear- 
ance attracted the attention of the lord della 
Rovèra, who first made him his minion, and 
then confided him to skilful teachers. Fran- 
cesco acquired such an ascendency over the 
mind of his protector that he determined to 
give him his name and adopt him. . 

As soon as he attained the age of manhood, 
Francesco went to Sienna, where he obtained 
the grade of doctor, and permission to make 
8 profession at Bologna and Florence ; then, 
after having passed successively through all 
the grades of the Cordeliers, the son of the 

r fisherman found himself a cardinal. His 
pretensions to the throne of the apostle were 
actively — by ihe cardinals Romain 
des Ursini, Gonzagua of Mantua, and Roderick 


Borgia, who had already, through all Italy, the ' Florence and the smal] states adjoining it, to‘ 


reputation of being the most infamous of all 
the Roman cardinals, then recognised as the 
most abandoned men under heaven. Thanks 
to their intrigues and their threats, Francesco 
D’Albexola was proclaimed sovereign pontiff 
and supreme chief of the church. 

This act of justice is due to Sixtus, that he 
never evinced ingratitude towards those who 
had protected him; his holiness, during his 
whole reign, loaded these three cardinals with 
honours and benefices, and generously gave 
up to them a part of the spoils of the faithful. 

Onuphre, Machiavel, and Peter Volutteran 
affirm, that the holy father had conduct 
- himself very outrageously when cardinal; 
that he had deflowered each of his sisters in 
turn, and that he even pushed his lubricity so 
far as to use his monstrous debauches to young 
children, the fruits of an incestuous commerce 
between him and his eldest sister. “í Never,” 
add the historians, “had the citiés of Sodom 
and Gomorrah been the theatre of such abo- 
minations! and as if the scandal was not yet 
great enough, Sixtus the Fourth had the im- 


at Rome. -` 


nO 
the nephews and bastards of the popes should 
be of right, koman princes.’ 
| In — of this decree, Peter and 
Jerome de Riario, his two bdéstards,.took rank 
| amon the Italian princes. Peter also obtained 
8 cardinal’s hat, and an annual pension of a 
million five hundred thousand crowns of gold, 
„an enormous sum for the times, and which, 
however, was bareiy sufficient tọ maintain 
aad — o — — Toeren 
ra, his mistress. Happily for the people, 
thiede raved woman, eho had already a 
doned herseif to the caresses of all the de- 
bauchees of Rome, was taken with a terrible 
disease, with which she infected her lover, 
and after two years of horrid sufferings, Peter 
died, a victim to his debauchery. Jerome, 
who had been created, by the holy father, 
prince of Forli and Imola, was more fortunate 
‘than his brother in his loves, and after a year 
of debauchery, he married the natural daugh- 
ter of the duke of Milan. Jerome, not con- 
tent with all the honours and riches which his 
father had heaped on him, thought of rais- 
| ing himself still higher, and cast his eyes on 


make of them an independent princi 2 
His holiness approved of the plans of his bas- 
tard, and tured his thoughts towards the 
‘means of defeating the Medici, who governed 
| Florence, and were the only obstacles to the 
| Success of their efforts. A vast conspiracy 
was organised in tne palace of the Vatican, 
|and extended as far as Florence ; the arch- 
bishop, Salviati was promised a cardinal’s hat 
and entered into the plot; a priest nam 
Stephano, and theefamily of the Spazzi, re- 
ceived money, and engaged to poignard the 
Medici ; finally, when all was ready, the car- 
dinal of St. George, Raphael Riari, the nephew 
of Jerome, left the holy city, and came to 
arrange with the conspirators the place and 
day of the execution. 

Eternal shame on the pontiff who directed 
this execrable enterprise ; the place fixed for 
the assassination was ihe church of St. Re- 
parado, the day Sunday, the time that of the’ 
celebration of the mass, the signal the cleva- 
tion of the host, in order that the murderera 
might stab the two brothers, Lawrence and 


pudence to publish a bull, which declared that; Julian de Medicis, without giving them time 
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to defend ee en ee whilst they were 
—— their heads before the majesty of 


On that day, the archbishop Salviati, who 
was very desirous of gaining his cardinal’s hat, 
' wished to officiate himself, and at the moment 
when he elevated the chalice above his head, 
the priests, who carried arms concealed be- 
neath their surplices, rushed upon the Medici; 
Julian fell beneath eleven wounds; Lawrence, 
his brother, though losing blood by three 
wounds, was strong enough to fly into the 
sacristy, barricade the door, and wait for as- 
sistance. The people, who had been warned 
of what was passing by the uproar, invaded 
the church, and seized all the conspirators ; 
Salviati was hung in his episcopal robes; the 
priests and deacons, Poggio, Pietro, Stephen, 
and John, underwent the same pnnishment. 
The cardinal of St. George, who was disco- 
vered in the celler of his palace, would, be- 
yond doubt, have received the just chastise- 
ment of his felony, notwithstanding his rank, 
if Lawrence de Medici had not demanded the 

rdon of the guilty man from the citizens; 

e only obliged him to confess, in a loud and 
intelligible voice, that he had done nothing in 
all this matter, which he had not been ordered 
to do by the sovereign pontiff ; they then drove 
him from the city. l 

As soon as his holiness was informed of the 
ill success of his conspiracy, he fell into a 
great rage, and made horrid threats against 
the Florenftnes ; he even sammoned the most 
serene republic to deliver up to him Lawrence 
de Medicis, bound hand and foot, onder penal- 
ty of anathema and interdict, and on its re- 

usal to obey, he excommunicated the city of 
Florence, declared all its inhabitants infamous, 
heretical, and devoted them to Satan as chil- 
dren of perdition, the rejected of iniquity. 
His powerless thunders excited only derision, 
and he was compelled to put off to another 
time the vengeance which he counted to draw 
down on Florence. 

Though the holy father had an excessive 
tenderness for Jerome, he was not on that ac- 
count forgetful of his other relatives, and la- 
boured for their fortune. One of his nephews, 
named Julian, was created cardinal; another 
was elevated to the dignity of prince of Sovra 
end Senagaille, and married the daughter of 
Frederick of Monte Falco, duke of Urbain; a 
third nephew, Leonard Riario, was invested 
with the government ofeRome, and married 
the natural daughter of Ferdinand, king of 
Naples. At last the abuse of his prodigalities 
to hie family became such, that to put an end 
to them, the cardinals came to him in a body 
to address remonstrances to him, and to be- 
seech him to be more reserved in his actions. 

In translating this passage of the life of 
Sixtos the Fourth, the historian Duplessis 
Mornay adds, ironically: — “The cardinals 
wre wrong in saying that he pushed nepotiem 
farther than any of his ecessors ; for they 
were not his nephews whom he protected, bat 
Ris minions and bastards.”’? What contributes 
to the certainty of this assertion is, 
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that Sixtus the Fourth did nothing ‘for the 
children of his brothers, whilst he loaded the 
sons of his sisters with honour and wealth. 
In consequence, however, of his taking 1o 
much from the a postas treasury, to enrich 
his numerous family, he finished by exhaust- 
ing it, and found himself without money. He 
then determined to work on the credulity of 
mankind, that mine of gold so fruitful for the 
priests, and published a bull convening a 
council to meet at St. John Lateran’s, un- 
der pretext of ee the means of car- 
rying on war with the Turks. He gave the 
legation of France to Cardinal Bessarion, that 
of Spain to Cardinal Roderick Borgia, that of 
Germany to Cardinal Mark Barbo, commision- 
ed to obtain from the kings, authority to preach 
the crusade, and offer to divide the tenths with 
themi. His holiness sent legions of monks in 
advance, who spread themselves in every di- 
rection, and ransacked the kingdoms wnmer- 
cifully. Jews were taxed to a twentieth of 
their property, the faithful to a thirtieth, and 
when this first contribution was collected in, 
the pope ordered a second levy of tenths for 
the sale of indulgences, absolutions, dispensa- 
tions, permissions... .. After this the legates 
went for their respective destinations. __ 
Roderick Borgia was received in Spain with 
acclamations bordering on frenzy; when he 
arrived near Madrid; the clergy and nobility 
went more than three leagues from the city 
to meet him; the king received him in person 
at one of the gates of the capital, and con- 
ducted him to the palace which was destined 
for him, walking on his left hand, which was 
the greatest mark of respect he could bestow 
onaman. Scarcely was he installed in Ces 
tile, when he assembled the bishops and ab- 
bots of the kingdom, under the pretext of 
taking with them more favourable measures 
for the re-establishment of peace among the 
different states of the peninsula, but ìn reality 
to reduce them to subjection to the Hoy See. 
In fact, the only questions in the council were 
regarding ecclesiastical contributions, and the 
collections of imposts, which were — 
regulated, notwithstanding the opposition 0 
some prelates, who observed, with good res- 
son, that the people, already ruined by war, 
and the last missions, conld pay nothing mo 
without -being reduced to ihe last stage © 
misery. Henry the Weak, who was to share 
the profit of the tenths, paid no regard to the 
representations of the bishops, and fortified 
with all his authority the demands of the cout 
of Rome. In consequence of the orders and 
will of the king, the Spaniards were dec 
to be taxable, and the clergy submitted to. 
pontifical despotism. It is true that the priests 
of the peninsula deserved no consideration on 
account of their immoralities; they were 
ignorant, and debauchees ; the greater part of 
them did not even understand the prayers 
which they recited in Latin; some passed 
their whole time in taverns and brothele; 
other sold publicly, without acruple, and witli- 
out shame, ces and immunities; others 
again, practised usury with more rapacity 
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even than the Jews; finally, they were so de- 
moralised, that there was no serious opposition 
on their part, to hinder Roderick Borgia from 
accomplishing the work of destruction of the 
privileges and liberties of the Spanish church. 

After having used King Henry to strengthen 
the rule of the Holy See in Castile, the legate 
turned against him, and declared in favour of 
his sister-Isabella and Ferdinand of Arragon 
who sought to dethrone him ; he also entere 
into secret treaties with the duke of Burgundy, 
and Edward of England, and sold to those 
two princes the protection of the Holy See, to 
the detriment of Castile and France. All his 
tricks‘and knaveries having been discovered, 
Henry drove him in disgrace from Madrid. 
But what did Roderick Borgia care for the 
disgrace of an insult? He left with the ho- 
“sours of war, and arranged with Ferdinand 
the Catholic, the basis of a constitution which 
subjugated the Spaniards to the execrable ty- 
ranny of the court of Rome. 

Some years afterwards, the Cardinal Me- 
dina Celi continued the work of the court of 
Rome, and increased the already so powerful 
authority of the inquisition. At his instiga- 
tion the greedy Ferdinand, become king of 
Arragon and Seville by the death of the weak 
Henry, granted permanency to the odious 

ibunal, and accomplished the most revolting 
iniquity of that age, the extermination of the 
Jews of his kielon. These laborious men 
were then in possession of every branch of 
industry, simply from their religion, which 
gives glory to labour; whilst the Spaniards, 
slothful and idle, addicted to a contemplative 
life, or the poreon of arms, had become, 
almost all of them, debtors to the Israelites. 
Bad faith on one part, and fanaticism on the 
other, determined Ferdinand the Catholic to 

lise the Jews without the protection of the 
a3, and in less than eight days, more than 
ten thousand of these unfortunates were piti- 
lessly massacred by the soldiers of the king. 
This butchery only increased the rage of the 
implacable tyrant; and, as he dared not pur- 
sue, single handed, the execution of his san- 
guinary plans, from the fear of exciting the 
people against him, he established a supreme 
tribunal at Seville, which took the name of 
the Holy Office, and appointed Thomas of 
Torquemada, the prior of the Dominicans, to 
preside over it as Grand Inquisitor General. 

It was computed that there were in the king- 
dom of this gracious monarch, more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand Jewish families, 
or almost a million and a half of individuals 
of that nation. Torquemada undertook to con- 

purge the soil of Spain of 

them, and he kept his word. The familiars 
of the holy office seconded him so well, and 
aadérsidod 80 portet y how to apply racks, 
boots, wheels, fangs, and all the instruments 
of torture, that the Jews left Arragon in 
ds, and came to seek protection in the ter- 
ritories of the duke of Medina, Sidonia, the 
uis of Cadiz, the count of Arcos, and 
some other lords. Their flight old not, 
bowever. save them from th@pursuit of thé 
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dreaded inquisition, for Torquemada had or- 
dered the governors of all the cities to Jay 
strong hands on the emigrants, and send them 
back to Seville, under penalty of excommuni- 
catiog, which was punctually done, so that 
these unfortunates were sent back by force 
into Arragon and Caetile, thrown by thousands 
into the dungeons of the inquisition, and sub- 
mitted to frightful tortures. 

The prisons of the holy office were filled 
and emptied at hast eleven times in nine 
months; but the smell of wasting flesh, and 
the sight of palpitating limbs, instead of soften- 
ing these tigers with a human face, rendered 
them more ferocious. As soon as they found 
that the number of their victims was dimin- 
ishing, they anxiously sought out new guilty, 
and for this purpose, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
published a decree, by which his majesty en- 
joined on heretics who had fled the kingdom 
to give themselves up voluntarily as prisoners 
to the holy office, solemnly promising them, 
on the bo 7 of Christ, to set them at liberty 
on this condition, and to restore their property 
to them. A great number of these untortu- 
nates, full of confidence in these promises, 
came to deliver themselves up to their execu- 
tioners, and they learned, when too late, that 
men should never believe the oaths of kings. 
They were all burned alive. 

This method of re-peopling the dungeons of 
the inquisition was, however, soon exhausted ; 
and as no more victims presented themselves, 
Torquemada had recourse to informers. In 
the space of six months more than nineteen 
thousand heretics were denounced to the in- 
quisitors, and judged by that terrible tribunal. 
At last, the number of those condemned to be 
burned became so great, that Torquemada, to 

et through his work more quickly, caused 
fou immense hollow statues to be erected in 
the place where the executions took place, in 
which the sufferers were shut up. On the 
day of the executions a pyre was constructed 
around these statues, and the victims died, 
consumed in frightful agony. These acts the 
priests called auto-da-fe, or acts of faith!!! 

These first exploits of the inquisitors in- 
creased enormously the treasures of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, and determined him to give 
a regular action to the tribunals of the inqui- 
sition. He consequently created a roya} coun- 
cil of the inquisition, which was called the 
supreme council. Over this Torquemada pre- 
sided, and he added four ecclesiastics as coun- 
sellors to him ; these last had no deliberative 
voice but in civil questions ; religious matters 
were entirely submitted to the will of the 
grand inquisitor. 

Sixtus the Fourth granted bulls authorising 
the establishment of this institution, and pet- 
mitted Torquemada to convene a council of 
all the inquisitors of Spain, who decreed the 
horrible inquisitoria] code. This monument 
of sacerdotal ferocity was divived into twenty- 
eight principal articles. The three first con- 
— the rules to be followed in the instal- 
lation of tribunals, and the different modes 
of proceeding to obtain denunciations. The 
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fuurth article formally interdicted the judges 
from granting definite absolutions, even when 
the accused were converted, so that they 
might be compelled to purchase indulgences 
from the court of Rome. By the sixth article 
it was specified, that the new Christian, though 
reconciled to God, was deprived of every hon- 
ourable employment, and was prohibited from 
wearing gold, silver, or pearls on his garments, 
silk and fine linen; the court of Rome alone 
could sell freedom from those penalties. The 
seventh and eighth articles imposed pecuniary 
punishment on the accused who made a volun- 
tary confession, and declared their property 
confiscated for the benefit of the king. The 
following articles, were concerning penalties 
against the accused who were convicted of 
h resies, and the lightest was perpetual de- 
teation in their fnghtful du The 
tn elfth and thisteenth authorised the inquisi- 
tc13 to condemn, as false penitents, the new 
ma.verts, whose repentance they considered 
fe ned. The fourteenth provided that the 
46 used who persisted in maintaining his in- 
1.0 ence, should be condemned as an obstinate 
le etic, and should be put to different tortures, 
wh we violence was to be increased until he 
svowed his heresy, and then as soon as he had 
adn itted his guilt, he was to be mounted on the 
gumedaro, which was the scaffold on which 
wee the four statutes destined for the condem- 
ned. Thug, in any way, innocent or guilty, he 
could not escape these terrible inquisitors. 

e Two articles were devoted to the forms of 
proceeding ; the judges were prohibited from 
communicating to the accused the testimony 
prongs: against them, and also from confront- 
ing them with their accusers ; te were only 
to interrogate them and receive their confes- 
sions, whilst they were put to the torture. 
The nineteenth and twentieth articles con- 
demned as heretics, all accused who did not 
present themselves before the sacred office, 
after having been warned ; and they provided, 
that if it were poe by writing or testimony, 
that any one already dead had been attached 
of heresy, his dead body should be exhumed, 
judged, condemned, and burned, and his pro- 
perty be confiscated, half for the advantage 
of the prince, half for that of the inquisitors. 
The four last articles were in relation to the 
proceedings which the inquisitors should ob- 
serve between themselves and towards their 
subordinates. 

In all past ages, among the most barbarous 
people, never had the fanaticism nor cruelty 
of priests immolated so many victims, and no 
atrocities, whose record has been left us by 
the historians of antiquity, could approach the 
horrid punishments invented by the holy in- 
quisition or the pontiffs of Rome. 

Whilst these things were taking place in 
Spain, the cardinal Bessarion was still de- 
liberating at Rome, whether or not he should 
pe the court of Louis the Eleventh, whose 

very inspired him with just fears. At 
last he decided to go, on account of a letter 
which he received from the king, who invited 
him to hasten his arrive] to his court, and pro- 
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mised to receive him as if be were the pontiff 
himself. 

“ But it did not turn out that things should 
happen so,” says Brantome, “that long and 
magisterial personage who bore the title of 
metropolitan of Nice and the name of Bessa- 
rion, committed the error of going to the 
duke of Burgundy, before going to the court 
of Louis the Eleventh; so that when he ap- 
peared before our gracious rhonarch, the lat- 
ter took him by his long beard, saying to 
him :—‘ Reverend sir, I am astonished that 
Charles the Bold did not shave you, for he 
knows that I do not admire the beards of the 
Capuchins,’ and without saying any more, he 
turned his back on him and refused to grant 
him an audience, and even receive the de- 
spatches of the holy father. Bessarion was 
so mortified, that he fell sick of a violent fever, 
of which he died on his return to Rome.” 

The legation to Germany was no more suc- 
cessful. The people, tired of paying tithes fo; 
a pretended crusade against the Turks, which 
was in reality but an apostolical crusade 

inst their money, refused, in most of the 
cities, to receive the delegates of the Holy See. 
In England they also opposed the levy of 
Peter’s pence, and the bishops were the most 
opposed to the exactions of the court of Rome. 
Stillington, bishop of Bath, even corifined ina 
prison the prothonotary Prosper, who wished 
to proceed and levy tithes on the churches 
of hib diocese. His holiness was more suc- 


cessful in Scotland than Great Britain, thanks 


to the protection which his collectors received 
from Graan, the new bishop of St. Andrew’s. 
Thus, iù gratitude for his services, he was a 
pointed primate of the kingdom, with the title 
of perpetual legate. This new mark of favour 
increased the zeal of that prelate for the court 
of Rome, and he placed himself at the head 
of the exactors, to regulate the collection of 
the impost for the crusade. A general cry of 
indignation rose from all parts of the kingdom, 
and James the Third found himself compelled 
to suspend him from his functions. Graan, 
careless of the orders of his sovereign, imme- 
diately went to Edinburg, and produced before 
the assembly bulls, by virtue of which Sixtus 
the Fourth authorised him to levy dimes on 
Scotland, and to anathematise all those who 
should oppose the exercise of the discretionary 
authority of the legate. 

James, fearful of exciting troubles, feigned 
to submit to the orders of the pontiff, and per- 
mitted the metropolitan of Saint Andrew’s to 
pillage his subjects. But it was not for a long 
time. The king, furious at having no share in 
these dilapidations, resolved to supplant the 
prelate with the holy father, and sent embas- 
sadors to Rome to obtain, b paying a large 
sum, apostolic bulls and authority to perm 
him to seize the body of the legate, to despoil 
him of his archbiehopric, to confiscate his pro- 
perty, and even to behead him. As the sums 
offered by James the Third were large, and 
much surpassed those which the primate pro- 
mised him, his holiness gave the required av- 
thonity, and ti unfortunate metropolitan was 





pinagod into a dungeon, where he died miser- 


ably. 

Henry of Sponda remarks, that this was a 
fortunate matter for the crown of Scotland ; 
for after that time, thanks to the power which 
had been conceded by the pope, James the 
Third could appoint to the bishoprics and ab- 
beys of his kingdom, and give them to his 
favourites. Notwithstanding the extreme skill 
he displayed in extorting money from the faith- 
ful, the ay father was always poor, in conse- 
quence of the prodigalities of his bastards and 
sisters, who swallowed up the dimes, the re- 
re from indulgences, the sales of benefices, 
and even the taxes Yor absolutions. Sixtus, 
finding his resources at an end, determined to 
exhume a decree of Paul the Second, which 
reduced the period which separated the ju- 
bilees to twenty-five years, and which that 
abominable pope had promulgated in the hopes 
of deriving enormous advantages from it for 
his own account. As death had overtaken 
him in the interval, he had laboured for his 
succeseor. The latter made it an object of a 
new decree, and fixed the periods of the jubi- 
lee, definitely, for each quarter of a century. 

Circulars were consequently addressed to 
all the sovereigns of Europe, to announce to 
them that this remunerative solemnity would 
be celebrated at Rome in the year 1475, on 
which they were entering; and superstition 
was still so great at that period, that notwith- 
standing the wars which desolated France, 
England, Hungary, Spain, and Poland, a large 
nomber of pilgrims from these different coun- 
tries came to the holy city to make their devo- 
tions at the tomb of the apostles, and to gain 
the indulgences promised by the pope. Those 
whose engagements kept them at home were 
ransacked by legions of monks, who bore the 
litle of collectors of the Holy See. 

All the Christian kings and princes sent rich 
presents and solemn embassies to Rome to 
merit absolution. for their sins. Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, the king of Bosnia and his 
wife, as well as Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, 
came to the court of the pontiff, wearing the 
robes of pilgrims, the first to demand pardon 
for their crimes, the others to do penance for 
their amours. Louis the Fourteenth himself, 
notwithstanding his hatred for the Holy See, 
sent to purchase indulgences and relics at 
Rome; but as soon as the year of jubilee was 
expired he recommenced the war against his 
holiness, and published a decree in which it 
was said, that by virtue of the canons of the 
council of Constance, which recognised in 
kings the right of convening national councils, 
he enjoined on the French prelates who were 
without the kingdom, to return at once to their 
respective sees, and prepare to come to the 
synod which he convened six months hence, 
to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of his do- 
minions. He moreover ordered the priests 
who came from Rome to submit to the inspec- 
tion of his officers on the frontiers, bulls and 
other papers of which they were the bearers, 
to avoid the introduction of any apostolic bulls 
which might be prejudicial to the liberties of 
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the Gallican church; finally, he prohibited, 
under threats of the most grievous penalties, 
the regular and secular clergy from assisting 
at any assembly without the kingdom, unless 
by a formal authority, and one written by his 
own d. | 

Italy was then travailing with ideas of eman.- 
cipation which were propagated by bold men, 
who, not despairing of. the safety of the peo- 
ple, wished to overthrow tyranny. Amon 
this number were three young Milanese, O 
giati, Lampugnani, and Visconti, who bravely 
killed with their daggers Galeas Sforza, the 
— —— of their — in open day and in 
the midst of a solemn el He was a 
cruel tyrant, that Galeas Sforza,” says an Ita- 
lian chronicle, “if weare to judge him by one 
of his favourite diversions, which was to inter 
his victims alive, with their heads above the 
earth, and to prolong their agony by feeding 
them with human exerements. Fortunately. 
there were three young men who devoted 
themselves for the safety of all, and freed the 
earth from this monster.” 

They thus executed their sublime plan :— 
On the day after Easter, in the year 1478 
Galeas left his palace to go to the church o 
St. Ambrose, to perform his devotions; he as- 
sisted at the mass between the embassador of 
Ferrara and him of Mantua. In the midst of 
the ceremony, John Andrew pose ap- 
proached, with his two friends, pushed through 
the crowd of courtiers who surrounded the 
prince, stating that he had an urgent despatch 
to present to him. When he had approached 
him, he put his left hand to his cap, placed 
his knee on the ground as if he had a request 
to present to him, and at the same time with 
his right hand struck him in the belly upward 
with a dagger he had concealed in his sleeve; 
Olgiati, struck him in the throat and breast ; 
Visconti in the middle of his shoulder and the 
middle of his back ; and all this was done so 
quickly, that Sforza fell into the arms of the 
two embassadors who were at his side, before 
they noticed what was passing. But the cour- 
tiers, who had time to recover from their first 
surprize, soon perceived that the duke had 
been assassinated. Some fled; others drew 
their swords, and pursued the conspirators. 
Lampugnani, in endeavouring to escape’ from 
the church, was unfortunately entangled in a 
group of women who were on their knees, 
Their dreeses caught in his spurs; he fell, and 
was overtaken by one of the squires of Ga- 
leas, who killed him on the spot. Visconti was 
arrested a little farther off, and slain at once 
by the guards. Olgiati alone escaped ; but 
his flight only retarded the horrible punish- 
ment which the satellites of Louis Sforza, the 
brother of the tyrant, were preparing for him. 

This courageous youth has left us a touch- 
ing relation of that frightful drama, of which 
he is at once the historian and the hero. “I 
dared: not go to my father’s,” said he, “to 
avoid compromising him, “but I went to the 
house of a friend. Unfortunately, on the 
morning of the day on which I had fixed to 
endeavour to gain my liberty, I heard the 


` and deprived me of t 
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cries of the soldiers who were dragging the 
body of Lampugnani in the mud, and who 
werg approaching my retreat. I then disco- 
vered that I had been sold; I had not, how- 
ever, strength to fiy; the horror with which 
{ was seized chilled my blood in my veins, 
e faculty of seei 
and hearing.” Here stops the recital o 
iati. “The soldiers,” adds the chronicle 
“those natural enemies of the people, seized 
the daring apostle of liberty and dragged him 
by his hair to the palace of the inquisitors, 
loading him with blows and insults.” 

Olgiati was condemned to be tortured with 
hot pincers and cut to pieces while still alive. 
In the midst of these atrocious torments the 
priests, who performed the duties of execu- 
tioners, exhorted him to repent and ask par- 
don — on for his — 

« Never,” he replied, “ ye props of tyranny; 
{ do not repent; if God i sven me * lives 
instead of one, | would have disposed of them 
in the same manner, though | should have 

rished ten times in the same torments.” 

hen they were tearing off the skin of his 
neck and person, he uttered a cry of pain. 
“Dost thou then implore mercy,’ asked one 
of the priests. “ No," replied the martyr, 
“I only ask that thou shouldst leave thi 
miserable body strength enough that I may 
exclaim on the scaffold ‘ Death to kings—long 


- live liberty” 


Thus perished Olgiati, aged twenty-two 
ye a victim to his love fo his country ! 
y his noble action find imitators, and may 


- the fate of Galeas cause despots to tremble 


on their thrones. 

As Louis the Eleventh found it was to his 
interest to foment the disorders in Italy, he 
did not hesitate to encourage the rebellions; 
thus he sent Philip de Comines with a body 
of troops to aid the Florentines, who were in 
open revolt azainst the Holy See; he even 
informed his holiness through Guy d’Arpagon, 
viscount de Lautre, his embassador, that he 
must raise the excommunication against the 
Florentines, and convene a general council, 
unless he wished to go to war with France. 
On the refusal of Sixtus to comply with these 
demands, the embassador declared, in the 

resence of the whole Roman court, that 
uis the Eleventh was about to assemble to 
re-establish officially the pragmatic sanction, 
and he enjoined on the French cardinals, ag 
well as the metropolitans, to return at once 
to their country. 

Ferdinand endeavoured to interfere be- 
tween Sixtus the Fourth and the most serene 
republic, but the intractable pontiff was unwil- 
— grant any but humiliating conditions 
to Florence, and his efforts to stop the war 
were useless. Whilst Italy was on fire, and 
the people were murdering each other to sus- 
tain the quarrels of the pope and subjugate a 
flourishing republic for his infamous nephew, 
Sixtus the Fourth was continuing the course 
of his spoliations. Thus he sold the bishopric 
of Arragon to Ferdinand, and gave the go- 
veramont of that charch to a bastard of six 
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years of the eon of the king of Naples 
and a Spania prostitute ; he also sold a dis- 
pensation of marriage to the old king of Par- 
tugal, Alphonso the Fifth, to enable him to 
espouse his near relative, the princess Joanna, 
and almost immediately after expediting this 
sacrilegious bull, which authorised an incest, 
he revoked it, because Ferdinand of Naples 
gave him double the sum to prevent the all 
ance. Finally, in accordance with the test 
mony of a cotemporaneous historian, it was 
proved that he wished to treat with the Turks 
to sell them Italy, but that Mohammed tha 
Second, having rejected his offer, he wis 
compelled to make peace with the Floren- 
tines, who had already gained several adva- 
tages over the troops of the Holy Ses. 

The Mussulmen had not, however, n- 
riounced their plan of seizing on Lo rer Italy, 
and though forced to raise the siege cf Rhode, 
they had attacked Otranto, which ład fallei 
into their power after an energetic Îvsistana.. 
From that city the pacha Achmet co ild mals 
incursions with impunity on the coast of tke 
Adriatic, and even pushed them as fur as the 
church of Our y of Loretto, whose im- 
mense wealth was an object of desise to this 
miscreant. Naples, Venice, Florense, anc 
Rome, at last united their troops to repulse 
this dreaded foe, and to drive him fror Italy; 
they had not much difficulty in effecting their 
object, for at the very moment when the con- 
federates were about to march, they ‘eam 
that Mohammed the Second was Je id, and 
that the Mussulmen had abafidoned Otranto 
to take. parr in the bloody dissensions between 
the sons of that caliph. 

His holiness took advantage of this respite 
to renew the intestine wars of Italy; he ful- 
minated terrible anathemas against thi Vene- 
tians and Florentines, and ordered the Italian 
princes to take the cross against the.e two 
republics, under the pretext that they were 
becoming too powerful, and threatered to 
destroy the equilibrium, which was th2 gua- 
rantee of the existence of each princiality: 
“ During these wars of extermination,” says 
Varillas, “ the nephews of the pontiff ceized 
on numerous domains, and it only remained 
for Jerome de Riario, in order to achieve the 
conġuest of Florence, to set foot in Umbria 
from whence it was easy to extend himeelf 
into Romagna and Tuscany, when fortunately 
money began to fail the holy father. To pro- 
cure it he put up at auction the offices of the 
chancellery, and of the apostolic court, aug: 
mented the number of employments, and 
created five.colleges to expedite the affairs 
of the datary’s office. As he found no buyers 
of these offices, he doubled the old imposts, 
imposed new, and decreed an extraordinary 
levy of dimes, under pretence of s 
against the Turks.’’: 

All these means, which had heretofore 
succeeded so well, produced but little — 
and after three years of burnings, pillages, 
massacres, he was compelled to sue for peace 
from. Florence, and renounce the hope of 
placing a crown on the head of hie bastard. 


A. 
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ft affected n°» so violently that he sickened, ' 


and died on the 18th of August, 1484. 

A very singular act, which preceded the 
death of Sixtos, by only a few days, is related 
by an historian. “ he pe was apprised 
one fhorning, that two soldiers were engaged 
in mortal combat without the gates of Rome. 
He caused them to be arrested and led to the 
square of St. Peter, there to fight out their 

uarrel in his sight. When he appeared on 
the balcony, they drew their sworda, knelt to 
receive his blessing, aud commenced an em- 
bittered stroggle. Sixtus rded them and 
applauded whenever.a good blow was struck ; 
it terminated in their both falling, one killed 
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cast the money of the holy father into the 
Tiber, and perished of hunger.’ 

if the pontiff did not exhibit himself asthe 
most generous towards men of letters by way 
of compensation, he showed himself the ar- 
dent protector of the courtezans of Rome, and 
Cornelius Agrippa relates very gravely, that 
his holiness founded several noble Jupanars, 
which were under his protection, and in which 
each girl was taxed a golden Juliug a week. 
“This impost brought in more than twenty 
thousand ducats a year,’’ adds the historian ; 
‘t prostitutes were placed in these resorts of | 
depravity by the prelates of the apostolic court, 
who levied a certain tax upon their product 


dead on the spot, the other mortally wonnd-! and it was a custom so universally practi 


ed.”? 

Some Catholic authors have affirmed that 
Sixtus the Fourth showed himself a generous 
poren of letters, because he enriched the 
ibrary of the Vatican with the precious and 
rare manuscripts which the Greek fugitives 
‘sold him at a low price. “ The better to appre- 
ciate,” says Bayle, “the protection he afforded 
to writers, it is enough to relate, that the poor 
Theodore de Gaza, who had passed al! his life 
in translating the Zoology of Aristotle, pre- 
sented to him a copy enricked with golden 
ornaments, and adorned with precious stones. 
Sixtus received it, and asked him what price 
he named for it; the author having done so, 
he sent it to him without adding a penny or’a 


maille, (a very small! coin.) Theodore de Gaza! 
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| FIRST POPE. 
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at ihat period, that I have heard bishops in 
counting up their revenues say, I have two 
benefices which are worth to me three thou- 
sand ducats a year, a cure which brings me 
in five hundred, a priory which is worth to 
me three hundred, and five prostitutes in the 
pope's lupanars which bring me in two hun- 
red and fifty.” 

But that which surpasses all belief, ie a fact 
related in every history of the times; the in- 
famoas pontiff permitted Peter, a cardinal and 
patriarch of Constantinople, Jerome his bro- 
ther, and the cardinal of St. Lucia, to ex- 
ercise horrible iniquities during the months 
of June, Jaly, and August, and with his own 
hand wrote at the bottom of the request pre- 
sented to him; “Be it, as is desired.” K 
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Troubles at Rome ofter the death of the pope—Election of Innocent the Eighth—His origin— 


Beginning of his pontificate—He renews the robbery for the 
between the Holy See and the king of Naples—He lanches a bull of excommunication 
a Ferdinand—Affars of England—The po 
olems to be assassinated—Persecutions of the 
ition of the 
—Treaty between the pope and Sultan Bajazet—The prince Zizim, the brother o 
pontifical court—Innocent enters tnto negotiations with the sultan, and engages 
to potson Zizim—Peace between the courts of Rome a 


War 


nand of Sicily a second time—O 


refuge at the 


Tue historian of the conclave relates ve 
remarkable particulars concerning the deat 
of Sixtus the Fourth. He maintains, that his 
dead body became so black that it could not 
he regarded without horror, and that it spread 
- en insupportable odour through the church of 
ot. Peter, in which it was e , 80 that no 
ene, priest or monk, was willing to remain to 
pray neer the body. 

4s soon as the news of his death was 
known, the people rushed in a mass to the 
sori Jerome. de Riario, to wreak on his 

the hatred they entertained for him ; 

but Jerome had already fled from the holy 

j wn his jewels aud all the wealth that 
3L. T. 


crusade against the Turks—- 
concludes peace with Venice—He causes 
audois— The pE excommunicales Ferdi- 
rliament.of Paris to the levy of the dimes 
f Bajazet, takes 


Naples—Death of Innocent. 


he could carry off. His magnificent residence 
was pill ; the prophyry columns and 
marble statues, which were so many master- 
pieces of statuary, werd broken up with ham 
niers ; they even reoted upthe fine trees which 
shaded his splendid gardens. They then went 
to his chateau of the Jubilee, so named, be- 
cause it had been bought with the offermgs 
of the pilgrims at the last jubilee ; all his farm- 
houses were ravaged an aves to the flames, 
and the granaries which belonged to him were 


entirely emptied, and the grain they contained 
distributed to the poor. These acts of justice 
terminated, tranquillity was restored te the 
oity aud the cardinals could form a conclave 








446 
The cardinals of St. Mark obtained six- 


teen of the twenty-six votes on the very 
evening they assembled. The cardinal of St. 
Peter in Bonds offered to procure for him three 
voices more, if he would give him a palace he 
eee near the castle of San Angelo; not 

ving been able to conclude the bargain, the 
latter conceived a violent dislike towards him, 
and caballed during the night with the vice 
chancellor in favour of Cibo, cardinal of Melfe. 
They awoke in succession the prelates who 
had retired to their cells; they proposed to 
Savelli to buy his vote, giving him for it the 
castle of Monticelli, and the promise of the 
legation of Bologna; they offered to Colonna 
the chateau of Ceperani, with the legation 
of the ——— of St. Peter, a rental] of 
twenty-five thousand ducats, and a benefice 
worth seven thousand ducats more; they 
signed an engagement in full form with the 
cardinal of Ursini, for the chateau of Serve- 
terre, and a treaty which assured to him the 
legation of the March of Ancona, as well as 
the titles of intendant general of the palace 
and treasurer of the Holy See; they promised 
to Martinusius, the seat of Capanica and the 
bishopric of Avignon; they surrendered to the 
son of the king of Arragon, in full fee, the 
city of Pontecorvo; they granted to the car- 
dina] of Parma the enjoyment of the palace 
of St. Lawrence in Lucina, with the reve- 
nues attached to it; they promised the car- 
dinal of Milan, to appoint him archpriest of 
St. John’s of the Lateran, and to give him the 
legation of Avignon ; and finally, the cardinal 
of St. Peter in Bonds, reserved for himself 
the domains of Farno, with five adjoining ter- 
ritories, and the rank of generalissimo of the 
armies of the Holy See. In this way the car- 
dmal of Melfe received a majority of the 
suffrages, and was proclaimed pope, by the 
name of Innocent the Eighth. 

John Baptist Cibo was born at Genoa, of 
Grecian parents, who had placed him, when 
very young, in the service of the king of Sicily. 
As the young Cibo was very handsome, the 
people of Alphonso had initiated him early into 
debauchery. He afterwards passed into the 
service of the cardinal, Philip Calendrin, who 
made him his minion, and thanks to the aid 
ef this new protector he had elevated himeelf 
little by little, to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities. 

Innocent the Eighth had sixteen bastards 
when he reached the sovereign pontificate. 
After the example of his predecessor, his first 
care, as soon as he was installed in the Vati- 
can, was to provide his lineage with benefices, 
bishoprics, and principalities ; to some he gave 
dutchies and counties; to others whole pro- 
vinces ; he even wished to seize on a part of 
Abruzza, a dependency of the kingdom of 
Naples, for his bastard, Francis. This incon- 
orivable — of the Holy See, irritated 


Ferdinand, who at first protested in respectful 
terms against it; bot when the Poe tones 
meolentiy to him throngh his em ors, 


that a sovereign had always a right to dispose 
of his dloesinisna no’ withstanding the wishes 
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of his feudatory, the king of Naples levied 
troops, and declared that he would forcibly 
repulse the encroachments of the Holy See 
In fact, he attacked all the lords euspected of 
being in correspondence with the court of 
Rome, and prohibited his —— from paying 
the tribute to which he bad assented on his 
investiture of the kingdom. 

As the pontiff needed large sums to carry 
on this war, he thought to procure them by 
following the route marked out by his pre- 
decessor. He multiplied the ecclesiasucal 
employments, and adjudged them to the 
highest bidder. He added oe secre- 
taries to those whom Sixtus had already cre- 
ated, and fifty-two sealers of bulls. He also 
collected tithes for a crasade against the 
Turks; and his numerous legates once more 
laid contributions on Jews and Christians; on 
the one for a thirtieth part of their posses- 
sions, aud on the other for a twentieth. 

They protested in France inst the ex- 
actions of the legates of the Holy See, and 
the states-general having assembled at Tours, 
John of Retz, a canon of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, besought King Charles the Eighth, the 
successor of Louis the Eleventh, in the name 
of the clergy, to have mercy on the Gallican 
church, and to protect it against the attacks 
of the Roman vultures. The third estate also 
protested against the enormous transportation 
of silver, which the legates of the Holy See 
were sending out of the kingdom, and ad- 
dressed energetic representations to him con- 
cerning it. But the prayer” of the people, 
and the representations of the prelates, were 
alike useless. Charles, who had already 
planned the conquest of Italy, and who wished 
to use the holy father ae an ally, listened in 
preference to the representations of the pon- 
tifical court, in regard to the refusal of the 
magistrates of Provence, to pay tithes for the 
crusade. This understanding was, how- 
ever, of short duration; and the treaty of 
pa which the pope concluded with the 

ing of Naples, cooled the diplomatic intimacy 
between Charles and Innocent, although his 
holiness had specified in the treaty, that he 
reserved the right to furnish provisions to the 
French, and to give them a free passage 
whenever they desired to recover the king: 
dom of Naples. . 

This disgracefal peace, agreed to by Fer- 
dinand only to gain time, and to recover from 
the defeats he had experienced, in 
even the implacable hatred he bore the pope, 
and he sought every methed of hurling him 
from the pontifical throne. For this purpose 
hisagents sowed divisions in Rome, emplo 
by turns gold, promises, and threats, to induce 
the cardinals to join his party, and, 
through Italy writings which unveiled al) the 
turpitude of the holy father, had even allied 
himself secretly with the Florentines, th 
duke of Milan, and several princes, who 
were hostile to Innocent, At length, when 
he judged himeelf to be in # position to retake 
the offensive, he declared sharply to the pope. 
that he had never intended to fulfil the terms 
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of the treaty concluded wth the apostolic 
court, and chased off the Roman collectors 
whom he found im his kingdom. Innocent 
immediately lanched a bull of excommunica- 
tion against im, deposed him from the throne 
as a bastard and usurper, and gave the crown 
of Naples to the king of France, as the sole 
itimate sovereign. Ferdinand, to sustain 
himself in his quarrel with the pope, had 
become reconciled to the grandees of his 
kingdom, and had even set the count and 
countees of Montford at liberty. Still more, he 
had sowed the seeds of rebellion in the states 
of the pope, so that his enemy, having full oc- 
cupation at Rome, could not direct all his 
forces against Campania. Moreover, at his 
instigation, his son-in-law, Mathias, king of 
Hungary, sent to summon his holiness to re- 
voke the unjust censures which he had pro- 
nounced against Ferdinand ; and on his refu- 
sal to obey, Mathias immediately arrested, as 
guilty of the crime of lese-majesty, such of 
the prelates of his kingdom as were suspected 

of favouring the policy of the court of Rome. 
Whilst the holy father was labouring to 
overthrow the king of Naples as an usurper, 
through a contradiction not surprising to those 
who know the tortuous policy of the court of 
Rome, he was confirming the earl of Rich- 
mond in possession of that throne, which that 
rince, the conqueror of Richard the Third, 
fad assumed to himself by his marriage with 
Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward 
the Fourth. Presents and gold decided the 
pope to legitimatise this usurpation, and to 
authorise a marriage regarded as incestuous 
by the church, on account of the connection 
of the parties. His oe that by 
the plentitude of his apostolic power, he made 
regular every thing which could be attainted 
of irregularity in the new dynasty, and that he 
legitimatised all the children born or to be 
born of this union. He enjoined on ail the 
citizens of Great Britain to obey their new 
sovereign, under penalty of anathema, and 
blessed those who aided it against its enemies. 
After having despatched the bulls solicited 
by the embassadors of Henry the Seventh, 
the holy father recommenced the war against 
Ferdinand, in order to secure a part of the 
estates of that prince for his bastard Francis. 
To attain his end more readily, he first sought 
to restore. peace to Upper Italy, by making 
himself an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Venetians for twenty-five years, and 
he also brought about an arrangement be- 
tween Venice and the duke of Austria. He 
was less successful in his negotiations with a 
oare — named poe al This 
er having ravaged a part of Romagna 

at the head of some banditi. had establish 
hirnself in the city of Osimo, an important place 
in the March of: Ancona, fron whence he 
made frequent incursions on the Roman states. 
The holy father knew that Bucolini was altied 
with Bajazet, and had promised that sultan, 
to subjugate for him the shore of the Adriatic, 
and even to conquer Italy, if he would disem- 

bark ten thousand Turks 


* — 
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Romagna, a plan which seriously disquieted 
the ‘court of Rome. In order to prevent its 
being realised, Innocent determined to invest 
the retreat of this bandit, and sent the general, 
James Trivulcus, and the cardinal] Julian, to 
attack Osimo with twelve thousand horse, 
with whom Louis Sforza and the cardinal ot 
Balue, had united eight thousand foot. But 
the skill and courage of the garrison triumphed 
over the assailants, and after a siege of seven 
months, the generals of the pope were obliged 
to raise it in disgrace. Innocent, who was 
never in any difficulty as to the means, wrote 
to his lieutenants, that if they were unable to 
——— his enemy, they must buy him, ſor 
he knew how to get back the money they 
should give as soon as the banditti were out 
of the place. 

Conferences then took place between the 
beeeigers and Bucolini; the bishop of Arezzo 
offered him seven thousand crowns of gold to 
surrender Osimo, and break off his treaty with 
Bajazet. He imprudently agreed to the terms, 
left the city, disbanded his soldiers, and went 
to Milan with the money of the holy father. 
Two days after his arrival, he was found hung 
to the casement of his window ; it was rumour- 
ed that he had himself finished his days, but 
the truth wan, that during the night, a prosti- 
tute, aided by some sbirri, had strangled him 
to recover for his holiness the seven thousan 
crowns of gold he had given him. 

Innocent united to his other vices a natu- 
rally sanguinary disposition, and a ferocity 
which appeared in the briefs he addressed to 
the bishop of Brescia and the inquisitor of 
Lombardy, in order to engage them to perse- 
cute the heretics, and to publish a crusade 
against the Vaudois of the valley of the Loire. 
Perrin thus relates this persecution :— 

“ Albert, archdeacon of Cremone, having 
been sent into France by Innocent the Eighth, 
to exterminate the Vaudois, obtained authority 
from the king, to proceed against them with- 
out any judicial forms, and solely with the 
assistance of James de Lapalu, lieutenant of 
the king, and the counsellor Maitre Jean Ra- 
bot. These three wretches, the legate, the 
lieutenant of the king, and the counsellor. 
went to the valley of the Loire, at the head 
of a band of fierce soldiers, to exterminate the 
inhabitants, but they found no one; on their 
approach, the unha py heretics had fled with 
their children into the mountains which crown 
this fertile valley, and had concealed them- 
selves in the depths of the numerous natural 
caverns which are found on theirtops. The 
archdeacon and his two acolytes then pursued 
them as if they had been chasing a fox, and 
every time they discovered a subterranean 
cavern in which the unfortunate Vaudois were 
concealed, they closed. the entrance with heaps 
of straw or dry wood and set it on fire. 
this manner these unfortunates were suffoca- 
ted by the smoke ; or if oe endeavoured to 
escape from the caverns which were to be- 
come their tombs, they were received with 
blows from the pikes of the soldiers, and 


on the shores of | driven beck into the flames. 
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“The terror which this punishment inspired 
became so great, that most of the Vaudois, 
who had so far escaped the researches of the 
envoys of the pope, murdered themselves, or 
cast themselves into the abysses of the moun- 
tains, to avoid being wasted alive. When the 
executioners had no wood with which to stifle 
their victims in this horrible hunt, they con- 
tented themselves with closing up the entran- 
ces to the caverns with rocks, or with walling 
up the cisterns; so that afterwards, after the 
departure of the legate, when they made ex- 
oavations in the mountains, they found more 
than eight hundred dead bodies of young 
children, stifled in their cradles or in the arms 
of their mothers, dead like them from fire or 
famine. The executioners did their work so 
well, that of the six thousand Vaudois who 
peopled this fertile valley, there remained but 
eix hundred to weep over the death of their 
brethren. All the property of these unfortu- 
nates was divided between Jacques de Lap- 
alu, the archdeacon of Cremona, and Maitre 
Jean Rabot ; each of them also received tokens 
of the munificence of the sovereign, and the 
legate obtained the dignity of bishop, as a re- 
ward for having fulfilled his duties with vigour 


and energy.” 

Thsagh occupied with persecuting the here- 
tics, his holiness none the less continued his 
war against the king of Naples, and, the more 
easy to accomplish his end, had organised a 
vast conspiracy in the dominions of Ferdinand. 
Unfortunately for the pope, a traitor revealed 
the plot, and all the Neapolitan prelates, who 
had entered into the conspiracy, were massa- 
cred at a festival to which the prince had in- 
vited them. Ferdinand ordered the dead bo- 
dies to be cast into the sea, to conceal their 
death, and in order to prevent a revolt of the 
people, his agents gave out that they were 
only prisoners in a fortress. At first, on the 
news of this arrest, the pope demanded loudly 
rince, that the ecclesiastics should 
be set at liberty, and on his refusal to obey 
his injunctions, he excommunicated him a 
second time; then when he discovered the 
whole truth, and was assured of the massacre 
of the bishops of his party, he no longer re- 
strained his violence ; he called down all the 
curses of heaven on the head of the — 

il 


rles the Eighth to hasten his coming into 
Italy, to avenge him on his implacable foe. 
As the king of France was still at war with 
the emperor Maximilian, and found it impos- 
sible to dispose of his troops to second the 
plans of the Holy See, Innocent, who under 
other circumstances would have encouraged 
the division between these two princes, in- 
terposed between them and caused them to 
oome to a suspension of hostilities. The holy 
father also aclicited the aid of the arms of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but unsuccessfully. 
These two sovereigns said that their ware 
with the Moors would not permit them to 
weaken their armies, Innocent was no more 
successful in the extraordinary levy of dimes 
which he had ordered in France; the perli 
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ment of Paris opposed the cob 
lection of this im and erei firmly 


to the king, that it was odious and impolitie 
to permit the Roman clergy to seize on all 
the wealth of France to it into Italy. 
The sovereign was compelied to listen to 
these remonatrances; the money went no 
more to Rome, but the people gained nothing 
by it; Charles continued to levy the tithes, 
and appropriated them to his own use, in or- 
der, as he said, ironically, to show his defe- 
rence for the parliament, which was uuwill- 
ing that the money should leave the kingdom. 
The affairs of the holy father were taking 
a very bad tum, and he was already devising 
means to reconcile himself with the king of 
Naples, when an event occurred which made 
the balance preponderate in his favour, and 
increased considerably his influence in Ev- 
rope. As we have seen, alter the death of 
Mohammed the Second, hia two sons, Bajazet 
and Zizim, disputed for the throne of the ca- 
liphs, and caused rivers of blood to flow: 
Zizim had been at last defeated, and forced 
to take refuge in Egypt, from whence he 
went to Rhodes, and then to France. Afer 
warde, the grand master of Rhodes, who wis 
sold to the coust of Rome, persuaded him ^e 
would be in greater safety in Itely than in 
the dominions of Charles the Eighth, and he 
determined to place himself under the pro 
tection of Innocent. He came to the apostolic 
city accompanied by the grand prior of the or- 
der of the knights of St. John of Jerusaler. 
He was presented to holiness at a publie con- 
sistory, where, according to custom, the 


master of the ceremonies informed hm . 


through an integpreter, that he must salute 
the pontiff by ki8Sing his feet. This the Mus 
sulman prince refused to do, swearing by the 
beard of Mahomet that he would not touch 
such a dirty baboon. The dragoman did not 
judge ‘it prudent to translate the oath of 
Zizim; he merely announced that the young 

rince demanded to be excused from the 

umiliating ceremonial of kissing the feet. 
Innocent waived this form, and his joy 8t 
having the Moseulman prince in his power 
was so great, that he promised him all be 
asked, and even engaged, bya solemn oath, t 
re-instate him on the throne of Constantinople. 

Innocent well understood all the advantage 
he could draw frum his prisoner; he at first 


used him to extort from Bajazet an annual 


tribute, by threatening him to raise the west 
in behalf of his brother, and compelled him 


to conclude a treaty, by which the Sublime 
Porte was obliged to furnish him with troops 
whenever he required them. He stil, 
ever, made use of the crusade against the 
Turks to extort new subsidies from the pe 
ple, and whilst his emissaries were nego 
tiating with the eultan to sell him peace, 
was sending legates to all the courts of E- 
rope, commissioned to announce to kings an 
republics the convocation of a general council 
at for the day of the Annonciation of 
the Virgin, in the year 1489. : 
Embaseadors came together fram all patts 
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ana every kingdom, every province, every city 
of any importance, was represented by its de- 
putiesor bishops. [t wasdecreed in this synod, 
that all Christians should, in accordance with 
their resources, contribute money, arms or pro- 
visions for the expenses of the war against the 
infidels, and that the holy father should re- 
ceive full authority to levy annates or tithes, 
to make collections, to sell indulgences, dis- 
pensations and privileges, so far as he judged 
it necessary for the interests of the crusade. 
Innocent did not fail to make full nse of the 
authority of the council, and he reaped so 
rich a harvest in France, Germany, Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and England, that 
he was obliged to add several! rooms to the 
buildings of the apostolic treasury to hold the 
tons uf gold and silver sent in by his collec- 
tors. Never had the preaching of a crnaade 
been so productive, and that was owing to 
the presence of the prince Zizim at Rome, 
which gave an appearance of truth to the 
lans of the holy father. To increase hia 
ppiness, his negotiations in the east were 
as successful as his preachings in the west, 
and the sultan Bajazet, who feared lest he 
might execute his threats, determined to pay 
him the tribute which he demanded, and as 
a proof of his friendship. sent him rich pre- 
sents m gold, silver, and precious stones ; his 
em basseadors were aleo accompanied by thirty 
beautiful Circassian slaves, whom he gene- 
rously presented to the pope and his cardi- 
nals. The embassadors of the sultan were 
received -with distinction by the officers of 
the Holy See, who went to meet them a mile 
without the walls of the city. 
Besides thie tribute, and these magnificent 
sents, Bajazet gave to the holy father a 
undred and sixty thousand crowns of gold to 
defray the table expenses of Zizim. Some 
days afterwards his holiness received an.em- 
bassy from the’ sultan of Egypt, who sent to 
offer to ransom Zizim for four hundred thou- 
sand ducats, and to surrender the city of Jeru- 
salem in fall to the Christians; he took more- 
over a solemn pledge to surrender to the pope 
ali the conquests he might make from Baja- 
zet, even Constantinople iteelf. The intention 


of the sultan was to place Zizim at the head | 


of his troops, and dethrone the sultan, who 
was his most fopmidable foe. Innocent ac- 
cepted the money of the Egyptians, promised 
to send the young prince to Cairo as soon as 
he could do:so conveniently, and dismissed 
them. 

Although these negotiations had been kept 
secret, something of them still transpired. 
The chiet of the Turkish embassy discovered 
that his holiness had promised to set Zizim at 
liberty on the payment of an enormous ran- 
som. He then determined to outbid the Egyp- 
tans, and offered the pope six hundred thou- 
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sand crowns of gold to permit him to poison 
the brother of the sultan. Authors say ihat 
Innoeent was capable of committing any crime 
for money ; he did not, then, reject this odious 
proposal. He took the six hundred thousand 
crowns, and gave the required permiesion, ex- 
acting, however, that he should furnish the 
means to be used in the execution of the plot. 
It was told his holiness that an officer of the 
palace, named Christopher Macrin, already 
gained over to the cause of Bajazet, had pro- 
mised to mix poison in the water used by the 
prince at table. ‘Innocent,’ says Raynaldi, 
“approved of every thing. The embassador 
caused him to send poison to the assassin on 
the appointed day. But the holy father, who 
derived large sums from the existence of his 
prisoner, had no intention of depriving him 
self of them. -In the evening Christopher 
Macrin was arrested by the guards of the pope 
and at once put to the torture. The unfortu- 
nate man avowed his crime, and was con- 
demned to be tom by hot pincers, and to be 
quartered on the public square. After the 
punishment his members were nailed to the 
gates of the city. This great rascality,” adds 
the historian, “ broke off the negotiations, and 
the next day the embassadors embarked for 
Constantinople, publishing every where that 
the pope was an unblushing robber.” 

On his side Innocent published every where, 
that their anger arose-from his having refused 
the alliance of Bajazet. His legates propaga- 
ted this story every where, and it served to 
stimulate the levy of the tenths. The cares 
and pains which the holy father took to in- 
crease his treasures did not, however, absorb 
all his attention, and did not prevent him from 
pursuing his plans against the kingdom of Na- 
ples. His new returns permitted him 10 as- 
semble a fornfidable army, and resume the 
offensive. In this extremity Ferdinand dis- 
covered that his best plan was to eubmit to the 

pe, and surrender to him the domains which 

e wished to erect into a principality for his 
bastard. The kingof Arragon consented to be 
the mediator between him and the Holy See, 
and peace was concluded at Rome in the 
month of February, 1491. 

Thus did the infamous Innocent triumph 
over his foe, and the oldest of his bastards 
was recognised asa prince. But divine jus- 
tice had marked out the termination of his 
crimes, and he died on the 25th of July, 1491, 
from an attack of apoplexy Stephen Infes- 
eura maintains, that the holy father in his last 
sickness attempted to reanimate the sources 
of life by means of a frightful beverage, com- 

by a Jewish physician with the blood 
of three young boys of ten years old, who were 
murdered for the purpose. Onuphre and Cia- 
conius relate the eame fact, which they place 
atau earlier period. 
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ALEXANDER THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 


Picture of the Saturnalia of the Roman court.—History 9 — — Borgia—His life es a 
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student, advocate, and soldier—His debaucheries with a and her two 
He continues his relations with Rosa Vi the of the of his mustress— 
He ts called to Rome by his uncle Caliztus the Third—He places Raza Vanozza and her fire 
children at Venice— Hypocrisy of the cardinal Roderick Borgia—Letters to his wistress—Sne 
comes to Rome—Immorality of, the cardinals— Borgra buys the papacy— scent feasts al 
his coronation—He casts aside the mask, and exhibus hts enormiltes tn open He accumu- 
lates riches and digntties on tke heads of his bastards—His quarrels with the petty — of 
Italy—He compels the king of Naples to give his tn marriage to his son Godfrey— 
He continues the levy of the tenths under the pretence of a crusade against the Turks— Division 
of the East and West Indies between the Spantards Portuguese—Horrible incest of the holy 
father, his — Lucretia, and her two brothers, Francis and Cesar — Lu- 
cretia marries John ee of Pesaro—History of the beautiful Wilhelmina, one of the 
concubines of the holy father—Oretes and debauc of the ponti Jamiy heana 
the costume of a bacchante, presides over a council of cardinals, and seats herself in the chair 
of St. Peter—Singular deliberations in this assembly— Diversion of Madame Lucretta— Bajo- 
zet offers kis holiness an enormous sum to poison hts brother—Charles the — offers hima 
large ransom for Zizim—His holiness means to get the from : he surrenders 
Zizim to the king of France, receives the promised ransom, and cishi days afterwards the Mus- 
sulman prince dies from poison—Ceæsar Borgia a cardinal—His odious character—T reason of tkt 
pope toward Charles the Eighth.—Simonies, robbery, murder, and poisoning commitied by the 
pontiff and his son—Francts Borgia made prince of Beneventum—His brother Cæsar assess 
nates him from jeal Alexander heaps his execrable love on Casar, and gives hum autho- 
rity to quit the ecclesiastical stale—A hunt at Ostia—Cesar governs the chu His cruelty— 
He employs himself in killing men for pastime— Assassination of the archbishop of Cosenza— 
Alexander wishes to cast embassadors who come to remonstrale with him, out of the windows of 
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the Vatican—History of Jerome Savanarole—Casar Borgia at the court of France—A thuw 


derbolt falls on the chamber of the 


Scandalous journey of the pontifical family—Third marriage of Lucretia—The 
e on Ihis occasion— liis holiness authorises, 
de—Alexander and Cesar Borgia form a plan to murder two rich — 


took 


son for a Gan 


tn order to inherit their wealth—They are caught in their own snare, 
soned—death of the infamous®4 l¢exander the Sixth. 


We have reached a period in the history of 
the Roman pontiffs, which may be regarded 
as that in which intelligence commenced re- 
placing ignorance in the See of St. Peter; 
and we must also say, that it is the one in 
which the corruption of the clergy reached a 
height which it had not before attained. Be- 
fore the’ reign of Alexander the Sixth, the 
chiefs of the clergy were already neglectful 
of the care of their flock ; bait after the time 
of that pope we shall see them abandoning 
entirely religious discussions to cast them- 
selves into political struggles, and turn their 
attention to strategy, finance, the organization 
of armies, fortifications, and other worldly 
sciences, which alone could maintain them on 
the dishonoured chair of St. Peter. For them- 
selves, there exists but one God; it is gold; 
‘ts worship, debauchery and murder. ey 
save no longer belief or religion; it matters 
little to them whether a people believe in the 
Bible, the Evangelists, or the Koran. They 
despoil all, be they Jews, Christians, or Turks; 
etd no longer condemz heretics to the scaf- 
fold from fanaticism, but from avarice. They 
massacre, indifferently, the rich whose for- 
tunes they covet, and the poor whose energy 


pope—Perfidtes, treasons, and crimes of Cæsar Borga— 


which 
a bull, Peter Mendozza to take his own 


are pa- 
they fear. We are, finally, entering upon a 
pened in which the theocracy reached the 
apogee of its power, and in which, far from 
concealing its pettidies, Sorption, and cruel- 
ties in the dark, it exposes them to the light 
of day, and even glories in them. i 
'The pope, who best comprehended this new 
poate of the pontificate, is beyond ali contra- 
iction the succeseor of Innocent the Eighth, 
the execrable Roderick Borgia. He was de- 
scended, on his mother’s side, from the Span- 
ish —— of Borgia, ee — oc- 
cupied the pontifical throne in person o! 
— the T Third. Some authors maintan 
that he: was the offspring of an incestuou: 
commerce between the pontiff and his ster 
Joanna, who was married to a certain Godfrey 
Lenzuolo of Valencia; and that his holiness, 
wishing to — to him his name, ob 
his brother-in-law to abandon his own name, 
and take that of Borgia. 
From his infancy ‘Roderick was the subject 
of assiduous care, and was confided to ekilfu! 
masters, who developed his intellect, and 
made a remarkable advocate of him. Un- 
fortunately, on ming a man, he took 3 


turn entirely opposed to every thing good, an! 


: ip 
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employed his admirable talents in defending 
immoral and scandalous causes. Soon his 
—— even. became insupportable to him, 

use it compelled him to a certain 
restriction on his morals; and he threw him- 
self into the career of arms, being made an 
officer of a free company, that he might the 
more readily abandon himself to his taste for 
debauchery. 

It is Supposed that it was at this time he 
entered into a liason with a remarkable beau- 
tiful Spanish lady, who was a widow, with 
two hters. After having seduced the 
mother, he corrupted her children, and ini- 
tiated them into his horrid pleasures; then, 
when his mistress died, he freed himself from 
the eldest of the daughters by placing her ina 
convent, and kept near him the handsomest 
and the yo t, named Rosa Vanozza. He 
had five children. by her, Francis, Cesar, Lu- 
cretia, Godfrey, and another who died when 


onng. 
Roderick scandalised Spain with his de- 
daucheries for almost seven years, when he 
heard of the elevation of his’ uncle ‘Calixtus 
to the throne of: Saint Peter. Seeing at once 
the immense fortune which this event pro- 
mised him, he hastened to senda letter of 
congratulation, in which he besought his holi- 
nees to preserve his affection for him. Ca- 
lixtus replied to his nephew, that he must 
come at once to Rome, where an important 
post in the government of the church awaited 

im, and with his message he sent him a 
brief, which gave him a benefice that brought 
him an annual revenue of twelve thousand 
-erowns, This sum, joined to an annual reve- 
nue of thirty thousand ducats, which he de- 
rived from the property of the family, per- 
mitted him to maintain the establishment of 
a.prince. He did not hesitate to obey his 
ancle’s orders; but, as he was unwilling to be 
separated entirely from his dear Vanozza and 
his children, and as he understood the neces- 
sity there was for his concealing his intrigues in 
the new part he was ahout to play, he deter- 
mined to send them to Venice, where he 
hoped to be enabled to visit them sometimes 
without exciting suspicions. 

He went alone to Rome, installed himself 
in a magnificent palace, and became one of 
the most assiduous courtiers of the holy father 
which gave rise to strange rumours in regard 
to the nature of their relations, The rigidity 
of morals, however, which he affected, and 
the mask of hypocrisy which he wore, im- 

on the mass, and he even acquired the 
reputation of an holy person, in despite of his 
enemies, or rather of those who had pene- 
trated his real character. He was endowed 
with an eloquence so charming, and urged his 
doctrines with such skill, that he captivated 
the minds of those most hostile to him, and 


had no great diffculty in becoming master of 
the will of Calixtus. Whilst concealing his 
ambitious 


plane beneath the appearance of 
humility, he was appointed archbishop of Va- 
leneia, vice chancellor of the church, and 
fismlly, cardinal deacon of St. Nicholas, ‘in 
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carcere Tulliano,’’ with a pension of twenty- 
eight thousand crowns of gold; this, with the 
profits of his metropolitan see, and his place 
as vice chancellor, rendered his fortune one 
of the largest in Rome. 

From this moment Roderick, the debauchee 
student of Valencia, the advocate of robbers 
and assassins, the pillaging and incendiary 
soldier, the incestuous lover of Rosa Vanozza, ` 
thought seriously of making his way to the 
apostolic throne. From this time he affected 
the life of a veritable anchoriteS he never ap- 
peared in public, but with his hands crossed 
on his breast and his eyes bent to the ground ; 

is language became unctuous and serious; he 
visited churches, hospitals, and the dwellings 
of the poor, scattering every where abundant 
alms, and giving out that at his death the un- 
fortunate should be his heirs; and, finally, he 
exhibited such profound contempt for wealth, 
and so great a love for religion and morality, 
that the Roman ple, accustomed for so 
many ages to be deceived by the priests, al- 
lowed themselves to be deceived by his h 
crisy, and proclaimed him a Solomon for wis- 
dom, a Job for patience, and a Moses for the 
publication of the law of God. : 

He showed great indefatigability in the du- 
ties of his office ; he was never absent from 
consistories or audiences, he conformed always 
with the sentimente of others, and sought 
every means to call out their good qualities. 
By turs grave, light, serious, and playful, he 
was the charm of the meetings at the Vatican, 
and created for himself partizans among the 
cardinals, the embassadors, and the Italian 
lords who frequented the court of the holy 
father. Never did a man know better than 
he how to conceal his passions beneath an 
impenetrable mask, nor show more constancy 
and tenacity in his plans than he. 

Whilst he. was playing adroitly with the 
credulity of men, he was carrying on a cor- 
respondence with his mistress, which has 
ceme down to us, and iu which he gave his 
reasons for the farce he was playing at Rome. 
‘ Rosa, my well beloved, imitate my example ; 
remain chaste until it shall become in my 

wer to reseek thee, and mingle our love in 
infinite pleasures. Let no other mouth pro- 
fane “y charms, no other hand raise those 
veils which conceal my sovereign good-; a 
little more — and he who is called 
my uncle will bequeath me the chair of St. 
Peter as a heritage. In the mean time take 

reat pains with the education of our children 
— they are destined to govern people and 

gs. 

Notwithstanding the profound judgment of 
Roderick, his provisions were not realised on 
the death of Calixtus ; his youth, and perhaps 
even the rigidity which he affected in his 
morals, prevented the suffrages from bein 
given to him, and Pius the Second obtain 
the tiara. During this pontificate he exercised 
no influence over the government of the 
church, and applied himself solely to increas- 
iag the immense wealth which his uncle bad 
leit bim, and on which he seized. Tius the 


, 
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Seeond died ; Paul the Second succeeded him, 
then came Bixtus the Fourth. During this 
last reign he bought the rich abbey of Subiaco, 
and the legation of Arragon and ile. Bat 
he was at the end of hie efforts, and being 
unable longer to endure the constraint he had 
imposed upon himself, he returned to his 
course of life, as a captain of adventorers, and 
eommitted so many murders and rapes, that 
Henry the Feeble, king of Castile, drove him 
out of Spain. 

On his retum to Rome, having nothing more 
to conceal, he brought Roea Vanozza and his 
five children to him ; only, to keep up appear- 
ances, he gave them a palace in a retired 
quarter, and his mistress took the title of the 
countess Ferdinand, of Castile, fram the name 
of his intendant, who passed for her husband. 
Every night, under the pretext of visiting this 
gentleman, his countryman, the cardinal went 
to the residence of his mistress, where he 
passed, they said, whole nights in his orgies 
with Vanozza, and, eternal shame, with his 
daughter Lucretia. 

Sixtus the Fourth died, Innocent the Eighth 
succeeded him, without any change in the 
infamous eonduct of Roderick Borgia ; it is true 
that his debaucheries were unnoticed in the 
midst of the Saturnalia of the pontifical court. 
Rome had become an immense brothel, in 
which were fifty thousand prostitutes; the 
streuts and lanes were peopled with cut-throats 
and assassins, the roads were infested by ban- 
ditti, so that on the death of Innocent, when 
the cardinals wished to assemble in conclave, 
they were obliged first to place soldiers in their 
palaces, and to plant cannon in the avenues to 
them, to preserve their sumptuous residences 
frem pillage. As soon as the conclave was 
formed, they guarded with horse and foot sol- 
diers the suburbs adjoining the Vatican, and 
closed all the approaches to it ‘with enormous 
beams. 

These precautions being taken, they pro- 
ceeded to the election of a pope ; the di 
of Pampeluna was at first peewee as a can- 
didate, but Roderick, who had already bought 
the suffrages of several cardinals, protracted 
matters and arranged them so as to assure 
himself of a majority of the votes. To some 
he gave palaces, to others castles, land, and 
money ; the cardinal Orsino sold his vote for 
the castles of Monticelli and Sariaui; Asca- 
nius Sforza exacted the vice chancellorship of 
the church ; the cardinal of Colonna demand- 
ed, for his vote, the rich abbey of St. Bene- 
dict, as well as the domains and right of patro- 
nage for himself and family forever; the car- 
dinal of St. Angelo claimed the bishopric of 
Porto, and the tower which was a dependency 
On it, with a cellar full of wine. The cardinal 
of Parma received the city of Nepi; Savelli 
received the government of Citta Castellana, 
and of the church of St. Mary the Greater; 
& monk of Venice who had obtained the car- 
dinalate, sold his vote for five thousand ducats 
ef gold and the promiee of passing a night with 
Lucretia, the daughter of Borgia, to which he 
assented. Having thus bought up the sacred 
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college he was proclaimed by the name 
of Alexander the Sixth. i 

“ At last,” exclaimed he, “Iam pope, the 
— of — = — 

tt es, n” a you 
are so most toonai, and wo b your 
election to have given repose to aaro 
and joy to Christendom, as have beer 
chosen by the Hol y Spirit as the worthiest of 


s od — “Though the burden with 

eri i ug en w 
which we — is heavy, we hope that 
God will t to us, as to St. Peter, the 
strength to bear it gloriously. We have no 
doubt of the a we ae — on 
concurrence of your abilities, especially 
from your abadi nee, which we tmst will be 
such, that we shali never be compelled to re- 
mind yon, that the flock of Christ should be 
mady submissive to the prince of the apos- 
tles.’ 

He then clothed himself’ in his pontitical 
ornaments, and seized the tiara with so m 
eagerness, that the cardinal de Medicis cook 
not avoid saying to Lorenzo :— 

“I fear, my brother, that we are surrender- 
ed to the most voracious wolf in the world, 
and he will doubtless devour us, if we do not 
hinder it by prompt flight.” 

As aoon as the ceremonies of the enthrone- 
ment and of the pierced chair were over, the 
new pontiff gave his blessing to the clergy, 
and entered his palace in triumph. All the 
streets on the route were hung with rich taper 
try and strewed with flowers, the public places 
were dressed with banners, and the stu 
crowd rent the air with acclamations. The 
delight of the Romans was shared by the dif- 
ferent courts of Europe, and all the Christian 
princes sent solemn embassies to the pope, 
to congratulate him on his exaltation. 

Ferdinand of Naples was the only one who 
foresaw the infamies of this reign, and who 
abstained from any act of deference towards 
Alexander the Sixth. He unfortunately pre- 
dicted what came to for Roderick Borgis, 
having become pope, no longer placed any re- 


straint upon his passions. He trampled under 
foot all nee human and divine, he unv 


the myxteries of his monstrous amours, be 
audaciously installed in the Vatican his ms» 
tress, his daughter Lucretia, and -his other 
children, and showed himself to be avaricious, 
knavish, implacable, debauched, cruel, o 
rather fierce, for Paul Langius affirms, thathe 
turned Rome into a slaughter-house. What 
had he to fear? Had he not been‘proclaimed 
supreme father of the faithful, king of kings, 
vicar of God on earth, the infallible pontif ! 
The ruling passion in the mind of Alexander 
the Sixth, was an unmeasured ambition for the 
elevation of his bastards. He was J 
seated on the pontifical throne, when he loaded 
them with riches and honougs. Franois, tbe 
eldest, was created duke of Candia and: 
of Beneventum ; Cæsar, his 200, W 
was, next to Luoretia, the object of his 
tender care, was made a cardinal and art 
bishop of Valencia, in Spain. But this disri- 
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puffon of titles and benefices was only the 
beginning of an immense plan which he had 
— Hie — — for = — rds 
sovereignty. o es, Veni rence 
ali Italy ; thus he apeauniad of bai visiories an 
conquests, and these thoughts had determined 
him to take the name of Alexander, which re- 
ealled the greatest conqueror of antiquity. 

Italy, that magnificent country, so bounte- 
ously provided for by Heaven, though degene- 
gate and shorn of: its ancient splendour, was 
still the constant subject uf desire to the so- 
vereigns of Europe, who multiplied unceas- 
ingly its troubles and intestine divisions, It is 
true, that the situation of the country assisted 
in marvellously prolonging these incessant 
struggies and civil wars, which arose on all 
sides, at the least encroachment on the self- 
love of the small prigces or the Italian repub- 
lics. The necessity of maintaining the re- 
spective independence of each state, was the 
result of a refined policy, which, entwined 
Italy and bent its people beneath an insup- 
portable yoke. Venice was distinguished 
among all the cities for its oligarchical govern- 
ment, a mixture of noblesand merchants ; its 
Council of Ten had carried the art of deceiving 
the people, and of using men for the advantage 
and well-being of a privileged caste, so that 
neither before nor since, has any one surpassed 
them in the art of duping mankind ; and to 
characterise this period, it is enough to say 
that Machiavel, that abominable preceptor of 
tyrants, flourished in if. 

This most serene republic had, like the holy 
father, ambitious views and plans to realise ; 
its attention wes turned unceasingly towards 
Romagna, of which it already possessed a large 
pert, and towards the dutchy of Milan, a fief 
of the empire, then ruled by the weak John 
Galeas, under the tutelage of his uncle, the 
ambitious Louis Sforza ; it dreamed of wrest- 
ing from him the states of Parma, Piacenza, 
and Genoa, then dependenciee of the Milanese ; 
and even without avowing it, it feresaw the 
moment in which the republic of Florence, 
tired of obeying the Medici, would wish to 
reunite with Venice. On the other hand, the 
kingdom of Naples, whieh alone, was suffici- 
ently important to exercise a salutary influence 
over the other states, was placed in a most 
Critical position in consequence of the national 
hatred towards the king. Thus wae Italy 
threatened with ruin on ai] sides, aud Venice, 
the sovereign of the Adriatic, hoped soon to 
ornamept its diadem with the floweis of other 
erowns ; Rome even did not give it umbrage, 
and it regarded with calmness the successors 
of the apostles in the apostolic city, and their 
processions of mìiniong, bastarda, and courte- 


The papacy, however, was to teach the 
Venetians, so proutl of their greatness, that 
God sports with the combinations of men, and 
that which appeared to lead infallibly to the 
rain of the popes, that double character of 
king and priest which they have united in 
their persons, ‘became, in the hands of Alex- 
— e Sixth, a — ever, which he 

on. II. 
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usad to break dowa the formidable .wonld o 
that republic. = of the 


Roderick Borgia, gradually, and w? chief 
even having need of recourse to tampuhat 
arme or spiritual thunders, but simply by buid 
prudent and Machiavelian course, trium 
over Veniee, and re-established the prepon- 
derance of the Holy See in Italy. We must 
admit, also, that this was difficult to accom- 
plish, for the long sojourn of the at 
Avignon, the multiplied attempts at revolt by 
the Roman people, the grants obtained from 
emperors and pontifis by the vicar barons of 
the Holy See, had considerably diminished 
the domains of the church and the revenues 
of the apostolic treasury. Alexander at once 
applied al] his care to restore the integrity of 
the pontifical states. He then determined to 
overthrow the authority of the neng 
petty princes, among whom were the Benti- | 
vogli of Bologna, the Malatesta of Rimini; 
the Manfredi of Faenza, the Colonna of Ostia, 
the Montefeltri of Urbino, and, finally, the 
Vitelli, Savelli, and several others who owned 
rich provinces. a 

Before, however, engaging in contest against 
all these families, the pope was desirvus of 
obtaining strong assistance by contracting alli- 
ances with powerful princes. He first ad- 
dressed himeelf to Ferdinand, king of Naples, 
and taking advantage of the alarm, which the 
armaments of ‘the king of France, who was 

reparing to invade his kingdom, caused him, 
be offered him the aid of an army, on condi- 
tion that his son Alphonso, duke of Calabria, 
should give his daughter in marriage to the 
youngest of the bastards of the holy father, 
with a dowry in the kingdom of Naples.— 
His proposition having been rejected"in insult- 
ing terms, Alexander turned his views in an- 
other direction, and formed a defensive jeague 
with the tutor of John Galeas, duke of Milan, 
and the most serene republic. It was a diffi- 
cult matter to copclude an alliance between 
Rome and Venice ; thanks, however, to Alex- 
ander’s skill.in diplomacy, the difficulties were 
overcome, and the treaty was signed between 
the republic, the court of Rome, and the dutchy 
of Milan. 

Alphonso of Calabria and Peter de Medicis, 
alarmed at the consequences of a leagu 
which threatened the political existence of 
the other states, sought to break it; for this 

urpose they received 1oy uly proposals from 
Fabricio Colonna, Prosper his brother, and the 
cardinal of St. Peter in Bonds, avowed ene- 
mies to the pontiff, who engaged to deliver 
Rome with the assistance of the party of the 
Guelphs and the Ursini, if the army of Al 
phongo could in three days preeent itself before 
the walls of the holy city. ` 

The old king, Ferdinand, with his prudent 
foresight, had opposed this plan, and. desired 
to make peace with Alexander on any terms ; 
unfortunately death overtook him at the mo- 
ment when he was renewing negotiations with 
the pope. His holiness woald, doubtless, have 
easily arranged a new treaty, since the op- 
posing interests of the contracting parties had 
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Second Snduced grave discussions between 
then girt of Rome and the Venetians. After- 
when the new kingof Naples had been 

— that Franoe ae entered — 

e, he was desirous of repairing gult 
hia had committed: and teconenad tho hogoli 
tions commenced by his father with the court 
of Rome. The conditions were, however, no 
longer the same, and his pride, which had 
before revolted at the idea of giving the hand 
of his young daughter, Donna Dancha, to God- 
frey Borgia, was obliged to bend before the 
_ exigencies of his position, and he sent to give 

his consent to the proposed marriage, te be- 
stow the principality of Squillace and the 
countship of Canati on the young couple, to 
make a rich gift in benefices to Cassar, and a 
— of five thousand ducats to Franci 

uke of Candia, with the promise of one o 
the first posts in the kingdom and the com- 
mand of his armies. These offersof the kin 
were accepted by his holiness, who demandes 
in advance ten thousand ducats, of which he 
had pressing need. : 

Public feasts and rejoicings took place at 
Rome, on account of the marriage of Godfre 
Borgia, and the holy father displayed suc 
magnificence in the matter that he entirely 
emptied the treasury of the charch. He then 

recourse to the — which popes 

and kings usually employ to refill their cof- 
_fers; he increased the imposts and oppressed 
the unfortunate people; he then tried a new 
publication of a crusade, and however im- 
probable if may appear, after having been 
robbed by the popes for forty — under 
the pretence of wars against the Turks which 
never took place, the stupid pors still 
brought enormous sums to the Vatican, and 
nourished the licentious displays of the bas- 
tards of Alexander and his cherished Lucretia. 

It was at this time, in the year 1492, that 
an extraordmary event occurred; the disco- 
very of a new continent by the celebrated 
Christopher Columbus, and at about the same 
period the Portugese, Vasco de Gama, prose- 
cuted the discoveries of Henry the Navigator, 
af Cavellas, and of Bartholomew Diaz, doubled 
the cape of Good Hope, passed to India through 
the Mozambique channel, and changed en- 
tirely the route and form of the commerce of 
the world. 

The Portuguese had followed the Spaniards 
‘to the continent discovered hy Columbus, and 
were disputing with them by arms for this 
rich prey. As their interest, however, induced 
them not to make too much noise abont their 
quarrel, the king of Portugal, John the Second, 
and Ferdinand the Catholic, agreed to refer 
the settlement of the boundaries of their. new 
empires to the pope. 

exander the Sixth consented to act as 

the mediator of peace between the two coun- 
tries; he traced a line which passed from 
pc to pole through the Azores, or Western 
slands, and decreed, by virtue of his univer- 
sal omnipotence, that all the countries which 
were beyond this line, that ia, the West In- 
diea, or America, should beleng to the king of 
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Spain, and those on this side, that is, the 
Indies and the shores of Africa, to the 
of Portugal. His heliness imposed no 
condition on this ificent gift than the 
immediate payment of a large sum of money 
and an engagement by the i and 
Portuguese to convert, willingly, or by force, 
the inhabitants to Christianity. Sixty years 
after the publication of this bull, the execrable 
Spanish missionaries had murdered fifteen 
millions of victims in the new world, m 
obedience to the orders of the ; 

As soon as Alexander repaired his 
treasury with the profite of the crusade, he 
was engaged in concluding a marriage be- 
tween his danghter and John Sforza, lord of 
Pesaro, and as she had been atfianced from 
her — to an Arragonese gentleman, by 
virtue of his apostolic power he freed her 
from her oath. 

‘At this marriage took place,” says Ste 
phen Infessura, “fetes and orgies worthy of 
Madame Lucretia. In the evening his hol» 
ness, the cardinal Borgia, the duke of Can- 
dia, some courtiers, and several noble ladies 
supped together, at which play actors and fe- 
male dancers appeared, who represented ob- 
scene plays, to the great joy of the guests.” 
(The recital of the after transactions are not 
proper to be tranelated.) 

Alexander had consent@i 6 the marrage 
of his daughter because he was then ruled 
by a new ion for a young girl called the 
beautiful Wilhelmina, the sieter of Alexander 
Farnese, whom this wretch had prostituted 
to him to purchase his pardon for a crime be 
had committed. The Farnese afterwards ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat, and we shall see him, 
in hie turn, filling the apostolic chair, by the 
name of Paul the Third. Sach is the ongin 
of the great Farnese ryt with which the 
firat sovereign families of Europe have allied 
themselves. 

Madame Lucretia, after her marnage, re- 
fused to go with the lord of Pesaro to his pno- 
cipality, and lived as before in the palace of 
the Vatican. ‘She no longer quitted the 
apartments of the holy father, by day or by 
night,” adds Burchard, the master of cere 
monies to Alexander, who registered cae 
fully, hour by hoar, all that occurred at the 
pontifical court. 

Alexander granted to his cherished davgi- 
ter, not only al] that she aaked, but even gave 
her the superintendence of the government 
of the charch. She was present when the 
letters were opened and business despatched; 
she — tna — —— resided 

vently, at the close of o she 
* the council of the cardinals in the cos 
tume of a baochante, with naked bosom, aad 
her body scarcely covered by È mualin robe. 
In this condition she deliberatéd on subjects 
of licentiousness, and was not to 
give and receive, before them. caresses 60 im- 
modest, that Burchard himself, habituated as 
he waa to so many of such things, exclaims, m 


recording it, “‘Horror! i iny! di m 
Musselman alaro baa 4 asrived 
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at Rome, commissioned by the sultan Bajaxet 
to make overtures to the holy father to have 
the prince Zizim poisoned. The following 
was the letter of the Ottoman emperor: 

“ The sultan Bajezet, by the grace of God, 
the greatest king and caliph of the two conti- 
nents of Asia and Europe, to the excellent 
lord Alexander, father of all Christians, by the 
gifts of Providence, and most worthy pontiff 
af the Roman church, reverence, kindness, 
and sincerity. 

“I have, my lord, until now, payed with ex- 
actness to your holiness forty thousand ducats 
a year, for the support of my brother Zizim ; 
bat, as Innocent the Eighth, your predecessor, 
as I have been informed, whilet he was re- 
ceiving large sums from me to guard that am- 
bitious prince, was also listening to the pro- 

of the sultan of Egypt, and acoepting 
s money to set Zizim at liberty, I am led to 
fear, lest one day your successor may furnish 
troops to my brother, to enable him to dispute 
my throne. 

“Your envoys are well apprised of my ap- 
prehensions, and have advised me to address 
myself directly to you, to procure for my mind 
the tranquillity I so much need, and to put an 
end to the cause’ of my alarm. They have 
even induced me to hope that you would listen 
favourably to my propositions. i 

“I then pledge myself to give you three 
hundred thousand ducats, several cities, and 
the shirt of Jesus Christ, if your holiness will 
remove Zizim from the world in any roy yon 
may judge best. A signal service will thus 
be rendered to the prisoner himself, for ac- 
cording to the prophet, he should prefer death 
to servitude, and you, most illustrious lord, 
will not: commit a crime, since, by your reli- 

ion, Christians are ordered to exterminate 
eretics and infidels.” 

No authentic document containing the pon- 
tiff’s reply remains, only Comines affirms that 
he accepted the offer of the caliph, and what 
‘appears to confirm this opinion 1s the know- 

afterwards soue of a secret treaty 
—— i oo of Rome and — 
ple, by whic jazet engaged to furnish to 
the Holy See six thousand veteran cavalry, 
and as many infantry, to combat the French, 
who were preparing to invade. the kingdom 
of Naples. $ 

Charles the Eighth did not delay to enter 
Italy at the head af an army of thirty thousand 
men, assisted by an artillery force of a hun- 
dred and forty 
was eo rapid, that he had already conquered 
Lombardy before Alexander could obtain the 
means to resist him. In this extremity the 
holy father endeavoured to bring into play the 
arte of diplomacy, and sent em ors to 
the king of France, to enjoin on him to stop 
nis march. Charies, however, undisturbed by 
the prohibition of the pope, continue! his 
route towards Rome, whither his deputies hed 
already preceded him, commissioned to de- 
mand from his holiness the investiture of the 
— of Naples for their master. 

t cnly did Alexander reply that he would 


è 
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Id pieces, and his progress | posed 
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never accede to their proposal, anc would 
—— all his power the passage of 
rench through his states, but when the chief 
of the — ree to him, that 
Charles, being the ally of Maximilian, could 
deprive him of his tiara, either by force, or by 
having him judged by a council as a simonia- 
cal, adulterous, incestuous, robbing, and mur- 
dering pope, he was still unwilling to yield, 
and even spoke in reviling terms of Charl 
in the presence of the minister of the king o 
Naples, of Lopez, his datary, and of the prince 
of Anhalt, the delegate of the empire. He 
had the boldness to accuse the king of France 
of having formed the ambitious project of 
placing the imperial crown on his own brow, 
and of overthrowing Maximilian from his 
throne. “As for myself,” added he, “even 
were Charles to place a drawn sword at my 
throat, I would still oppose his execrable am- 
bition. And you, prince of Anhalt,’’ said he, 


addressing the em rof Germany, “it is 
your a to inform your master of the de- 
signs of France, that in his capacity of pro- 


tector of the charch, he may join other Chris- 
tian princes in defending our see, and pre- 
serving the rights of the empire, and the 
liberty of all Italy.” 

As was to be anticipated, his courage failed 
before the danger, and when the king of 
France presented himself on the borders of 
the ecclesiastical states, the pope dared not 
dispute his entrance. Finally, when he was 
beneath the walls of Rome, his holiness sent 
to him his master of ceremonies, his apostoli- 
cal secretary, and the dean of the rota, to 
receive his orders. Charles caused the gates 
to be opened immediately, and entered the 
city armed at all apru with lances in rest, 


ensigns displayed, and trumpets sounding 
escorted by his t ope, who marched in oloes 
columns, followed by his formidable artillery. 


Hie quarter masters billeted: the troops, his 
prevosts placed sentinels in all the quart 
fixed the rounds and the patroles, erect 
scaffolds and racks, and published the ordi- 
nances of the prince to the sound of the 
trumpet, as if he had been in Paris. Though 
absolute master in Rome, the king had not yet 
seen Alexander, who had shut himself up, | 
with his family, in the castle of San o. 
A great number of prelates, among w 
were Ascanius Sforza, vice chancellor of the 
church, the cardinals Julian de la Rovera, 
Gurch, St. Severin, Savelli, and Colonna, pro- 
to the king to judge and de the 

pe, if he refused to submit. Twice even 

the artillery been turned against the castle 
of San Angelo, to alarm him and conquer bis 
obstinacy; but, says Comines, the prince re- 
fused to come to extremities. At length the 
pope yielded to the urgency of his son, Cæsar 

rgia, who represented to him how immi- 
nent was the danger of the ruin of their fa- 
mily, and consented to grant an audience to 
Charles the Eighth. The first interview com- 
menced in this singular manner :—Alexau‘er, 
to avoid embracing the king, as ceremuny re- 


quired, feigaed to faint, fell back on the 
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_ eofa; Charles, on his aide, took a sent near a 
> window, until they had brought the holy father 
to by the use of salts. The conference then 
commenced, and they came to the following 
arrangements :—-Alexander agreed to live io 
peace with his cardinals, to pay them the 
rights due them, to place in possession of the 
king the cities of Viterba, Civita Vecchia, 
Terracina, and Spoleto; not to confer any le- 
gation without his permiesion, to give cardi- 
nal’s hats to two of Charles’ captains, and to 
surrender the prince Zizim to him. His holi- 
ness, moreover, granted to him the investiture 
of the kingdom of Naples, and eVen granted 
to him the cardinal Borgia, his son, as a hos- 
tage for the execution of his promises. Charles 
then took the oath of obedience to the pope, 
and paid the ransom of Zizim; that done, he 
left Rome with all his troops, and went to- 
wards Naples. Eight days afterwards, when 
he was scarcely out of the territories of the 
chureh, the untortunate Zizim yielded up his 
last breath. The pope had kept hia promises 
religiously; he had en to give up his 
prisoner to Charles the Eighth, which he had 
done, having only poisoned him beforehand. 
In this way he obtained the ransom which 
was already paid by France, and the three 
‘yandred thousand dacats which had been of- 
fered him by the sultan of Constantinople. 
On the next day, Cesar Borgia, in defiance 
of his oath to remain with Charles, escaped 
from the French camp in disguise and re- 
turned to Rome, where the pope received him 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of 
love. Cæsar was tħe object of Alexander’s 
preference, and he traly deserved it from the 
similitude of his character to that of the holy 
father. Like him, destitute of shame or mo- 
desty, he abandoned himself to all the licenses 
of his passions; like him, obstinate in his plans, 
implacable in his revenge, he erected crime 
into a political system, and recoiled before 
no atrocity; like him, ambitious and egotis- 
tical, he bent every thing to his selfishness, 
sacrificed every thing to his interest; mo- 
rality and religion were in his hands but in- 
struments, which he used for the success of 
his plans, and which he trampled under foot 
. when they became useless to him. These 
two men, so well made for each other, hac 
of however, agreed upon one point; Alex- 
ander was desirous of bequeathing the papacy 
to his son, and Caesar coveted an imperial 
crown, and ali Italy for a kingdom. Ceesar 
was a prince of the church, and he would 
have given all his ecclesiastical honours for 
one of the secular titles with which his elder 
bother, the duke of Candia, was so abun- 
dantly provided. It was on thie account that 
the cardinal had conceived a secret hatred 
against his brother, whose results we are to 


soe. i 

This flight of Cæsar Borgia, and the poison- 
ing of Zizim, greatly enraged Charles the 
Eighth, and he swore vengeance against the 
pontifical family. As his interests did not 
permit him to retam at once to Rome, he put 
off the punishment of the pope to another 
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time, and marched rapidly on Nepies. The 
cowardly Alphonso fled inte Sicily on his a 
proach, abdicating in favour of bis eon Ferd; 
nand, to whom he left the defence of the cap- 
tal. Naples, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the young prince, was carried by assault, and 
the rest of the kingdom was conquered with 
such marvellous facility, that Alexander said. 
that the French had msde war with wooden 
spurs, and had chalked out their quarters, 
meaning thereby, that they would not long 
remain masters of Naples. He could, more- 
over, the better prophesy about it, since he had 
taken measures to make it true, by forming a 
formidable league among all the Christan 
powers against the king of France. There 
public of Venice and the duke of Milan, bac 
entered into the confederacy ; Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Henry the Seventh, king of England, 
the archduke Philip and his son Maximilian, 
had also rallied to the support of the hely 
father. 

Charles soon discovered the danger which 
menaced him, and to allay the storm, be 
wished to alarm his enemies by a daring blow. 
Leaving then a part of his troops in his new 
kingdom, under the command of the duke of 
Montpensier, whom he had created vicero} 
of Naples, he marched on Rome with nine 
thousand picked soldiers, to chastise the pope. 
The latter had been advised of his movement, 
and had fled with his family to Orvieto. The 
king remained but three days in the holy 
city, and went rapidly into Tuscany, and 
from thence to the dutchy of Pa where 
oy thousand of the confederates had assem 
bled to dispute the passage. 

Alexander, on his side, had returned & 
Rome as soon as he was informed of the de 
parture of Charles, and as he considered him 
self strong enough, thanks to his allies, to dic- 
tate laws to him, he sent embassadors iD 
structed to inform him, that the conventions 
before agreed upon by them, were ; 
annulled, on account of their having been m- 
oged by force ; he also ordered him to leave 

taly immediately with all his troops, and to 
recal] the garrisons which he had left in Apo- 
lia and Calabria, under penalty of being cited 
to appear before the pontifical justice, to hear 
himself excommunicated, interdicted, and de 
posed. The commissioners of the pontiff met 
Charles at Turin, on the very day of the nie 
tory of Fornoua, in which ten thousand Freach 
Had crusted an army of forty thousand me. 
The prince was atili all covered with blood 
and dust when the legates came to summo 
him to go to Rome to render an account of hs 
conduct to the sovereign — This wet 
adding sarcasm to a hatefu — “I wil 
accept the invitation of the holy her,” re 
plied Charles to the deputies, “and I 
that he will await me, that I may have 
honoir of kissing his feet, of which I was de- 
prived when I last * through Rome.” 

This reply of the monarch showed the 
embassadors that they oould not retum too 
quickly, if they did not wish to be treated a8 
enemies. Notwithstanding his victory, Charies 
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was obtiged to return to France, and the king- 
dom uf Naples had passed ander the sway of 
Ferdinand the Second, in less time than it 


taken the French to conquer it. Alexander, | i 


freed from his dreaded foe, turned ail his 
thoughts to the aceomplishments of his plans 
for the elevation of his family, and employed 
Ly turns treason, simony, force, and assasei- 
nation, which form the usual train of popes 
and kings. At first, under the pretext that 
the Rornan barons had betrayed their oaths 
of fidelity, by submitting to the French, he 
declared them deprived of all authority, and 
instructed the duke of Candia, whom he had 
appointed general of the church, to attack 
them, one after another in their fortresses, 
and to seize on their domains. The greater 
part, seeing the uselessness of resistance, sur- 
tendered, and were cowardly murdered ; the 
Orsini alone disputed Romagna foot by foot. 
His holiness at the same time, occu- 
pied in repairing the wretched state of his 
_ finances, and proceeded in it, with his second 
eon, the cardinal Cesar, in such a way as to 
exhibit how great was the geniue of the Bor- 
gia, since they surpassed all the predecessors 
of Alexander in inventing a new mode of re- 
filling the treasury of the Vatican. They 
ablished a law, declaring the Holy See the 
* of the members of the sacred college; 
they then sold the cardinalship to the richest 
Romans, and then poisoned them to become 
their heirs. Alexander also carried on a large 
trade in crucifixes, relics, and indulgences, 
which brought him in considerable sums; he 
also sold, through his datary, Jean Baptiste Fer- 
rara, the cardinal of Modena, ecclesiastical 
dignities, employments. and benefices, with- 
oat troubling himself whether they were va- 
cant or not; only m the latter case, poison or 
the dagger were employed on the prelate who 
refused to yield his place to him «ho had 
bought it. In his turn, Jean Baptiste Ferrara, 
the minister of iniquity, the instrament of pon- 
tifical despotism, received the chastisement 
of his crimes, and was poisoned by Cesar Bor- 
gia, who coveted the immense wealth he had 
amassed in the exercise of his office. 

Whilst his holiness and his son were mak- 
ing or breaking cardinals as their policy or 
their interest required, the duke of Candia 
wes carrying on the war against the Orsini in 

omagna, razing castles, destroying fortresses, 
Mesing twng, and forcing the people to sub- 
mit to the Holy See. His atrocities, however, 
eaded in exasperating the people ; the citizens 
— every where, and he was forced to-re- 

t. 

Alexander then called to his aid Gonzalvo 
de Coujova, who was in Italy with a formid- 
ablo , destined for the conquest of the 
kiogdom of Naples; but instead of fighting 
the Orsini, the Spanish general treated with 
them, and constrained the holy father to ratify 
his engagements. To avenge himself for 
what he called treason, the pope was de- 
mrous of ridding himself of Gonzalvo de Co 

dova, and instructed him to drive the French 
feere Ostia, im the hopes tl at he would there 
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find hia death. In fact, the enemy was so 
strongly entrenched in this position, that it 
— to be impossible to dislodge him ; 
in lesa, however, than a month, after incredi- 
ble efforts and prodigies of valour, the Spa- 
niards rendered themselves masters of Ostia, 
and Gonzalvo retumed to Rome to beseech 
the holy father to permit him to put an end 
to the war in Naples, and fulfil the wishes of 
King Ferdinand the Catholic. Alexander, who 
could not pardon the new glory he had ao- 
quired, refused his demand, and broke out 
into gross abuse of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
whom he said, were indebted to bim for large 
sums, which he had lent them to bring theii 
conspiracy against the foolish king of Castile 
to a successful issue. ‘‘Thus then, pope of 
Satan,” replied Gonzalvo, ‘thou refusest to 
obey the sovereigns whose subject thou wert, 
before thou occupiedest the pontifical throne, 
through their protection? Tremble, senseless 
old man, lest they take a shining vengeance 
on this insolent tone.” This done, the Spanish 
general retired gay from the audience 
chamber, rejoined his army and marched on 
Naples. ! 

Shortly after, news of the entire expulsion 
of the French from Italy, and of the death of 
King Ferdinand, was received at Rome.— 
By this event, the crown of Naples of right, 
reverted to an uncle of that prince, nam 
Frederick, who hastened to send embassadors 
to the court of Rome, to solicit the investiture 
of that kingdom. Before deciding the ques 
tion regarding this crown, the pontiff, who had 
constantly in view the elevation of his family, 
exacted, that the consistory should make a 
decree investing the duke of Candia with the 
principality of Beneventum, and placing him 
m ssion of a tribute of an hundred thou- 
sand crowns of gold, which the kings of Cas- 
tile aud Portugal paid yearly tq the Holy See. 
Garcia Las, the Spanish em dor, opposed 
this measure energetically, and protested, in 
the name of Ferdinand and Isabella, against 
the encroachments of the pontiff, and what 
surprised the cardinals most was, to see the 
protest of Spain supported by Cardinal Valen- 
tine. Notwithstanding their united efforts, 
however, the decree was made, and Francis, 
the eldest son of the pope, obtained the prin- 
ged of Beneventum, with the countships 
of Terracina and Ponte Corvo. 

On this occasion, the duke of Candia came 
to Rome, to receive the investiture of his new 
estates, and entered the holy city mounted en 
a magnificent horse, glittering with gold and 
precious stones, and surrounded by an escort 
of rich lords, barons, and princes, as if he hae, 
himself been emperor or pope. All these 
honours awakened the jealous fury of Cesar 
Borgia, and Lucretia having been imprudent 
enough to extend her irf€estuous caresses to 
Francis, without a ing to pey any atten- 
tion ‘to her other brother, the death of the 
new prince of Beneventum was resolved upon ; 
one night, after leaving the house of 
Vanogza, where he 84 , he was at- 
tacked by four men pierced with 
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ame blows of a dagger, and his dead body 
thrown into the Tiber. 

On the next day, the cardinal Cæsar Borgia 
started for Naples, where he was commis- 
sioned to crown Frederick of Arragon. This 
precipitous departure, and the disappearance 
of Francis, caused him to be accused of 
fratricide. “But the pope sought to dispel it, 
aays Burchard, and sent us to seek his son in 
all the brothels of the city.” 

Some days afterwards, the dead body of 
Francis was found in the Tiber, by some fish- 
ermen. Alexander at first thought that the 
snemies of his family had assassinated him, 
and not knowing on whom to lay it, he put to 
the torture several notables of Rome, * 
by hazard, and did not stop until he became 
certain that the crime had been committed 
by his cherished son. “Then, says Burchard, 
he buret into tears, and consoled himself in 
the arms of Madame Lucretia, one of the 
causes of the murder.” - 

When Cæsar Borgia su ‘that no more 
was thought at Rome of the murder of the 
duke of Candia, he returned from Naples, and 
presented himself before his holiness, as if 
nothing extraordinary had occurred in his ab- 
sence. Alexander received him with the 
same demonstrations of tenderness ase before, 
and at his request consented to free him from 
his ecclesiastical vows, that he might enter 
upon a career more conformable to his tastes 
and habits. Thus Cesar Borgia, by authority 
of the pope, found himself the heir of the 
titles and principalities which he so Jong en- 
vied his brother, and from a cardinal became 
a soldier. 

To celebrate his reconciliation with his fa- 
ther, Cesar was desirous of giving him the 
diversion of a hunting party, and both started 
for Ostia, accompanied by courtiers, prosti- 
tutes, minione, and jugglers, and escorted b 
five hundred horse and six handred foot sol- 
diers, which placed them beyond the reach 
of an attempt at abduction. “They p@esed 
four whole days,” says Tomasso Thomasi, 
“in the woods of Ostia, taking pleasure in 
surpassing in debauchery and licentiousness 
all that the most depraved imagination could 
invent, after which they returned to that 
Rome which they had rendered a cavern of 
brigands, a sanctuary of iniquity. It would 
be impossible,” adds the historian, “to relate 
all the murders, rapes, and incests which 
were daily committed at the court of the 
pope, and scarcely would the life of a man 

long enough to allow him to transcribe 
the names of the victime who were stabbed, 
poisoned, or cast alive into the Tiber.” 

In the midst of all these abominations, the 
cardinals prostrated themselves before Alex- 
ander the Sixth, and applauded the incests 
of the father and his children; but what 
finished the degradation of this court, is the 
concert of praise and flattery with which 
they hailed the arrival of r when he ap- 

red in the consistory. It is true, that the 
terror which this monster inspired, added 
much to the marks of submission which were 
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lavished on him, for each one knew the) Cesar 
Borgia, either from avarice or — 
constantly thinking of lowering their heads 
“It was so great a pleasure for him to see 
blood flow,’ says Burchard, “ that following 
the example of the emperor Commodus, he 
exercised himself with killing, in order to 
keep up his tiger rage. One day he enclosed 
the square of St. Peter with palisudes, and 
ordered his guards to bring into the enclosure 
risoners of war, men, women, and ¢hildren; 
fe then commenced a horrid contest with 
these unfortunate persons, they bound wih 
cords, he armed at all points, mounted ca a 
fierce courser; he shot eome, hacked othe 
with blows of his sabre, trampled some u 
der hia horse’s feet, and in less than half a 
hour he caracoled alone in a sea of blood, 
and in the midet of dead bodies, whilst hs 
holiness and Madame Lucretia were takin: 
their pastime in a balcony, by asaisting 
this horrid scene.’? These details are nt 
the most frightful which the master of cere 
monies has: transmitted to us; there are 
others which we are forced to suppress, @ 
account of their monstrous character. 

Some time after, Ferdinand and Isabelk 
addressed energetic protests to the cout of 
Rome, on account of a permiesion which the 
po had ted to the heiress of the crown 
of Portugal, to leave the convent in which she 
was, and marry a son of the foolish king, John 
the Second; this authority compromised 
riously the interests of the king of Castle, 
who had pretensions on this kingdom. 

As Cæsar Borgia was desirous of contret- 
ing an alliance with Charlotte, the daozher 
of Frederick, king of Naples, the near relative 
of Ferdinand, he was fearful lest that prince 
would oppose some obstagle to his plan, m 
order to avenge himself on his father for bav- 
ing raised up a dangerous competitor for the 
throne of Portugal; he determined to escape 
this inconvenience by casting the blame ™ 
another. This determination taken, his bor 
ness assembled the consistory, and in tbe 
presence of the Spanish embassador, accused 
the secretary of the briefs, Florida, archbishop 
of Cosenza, with having traitorously forged: 
dispensation for the heiress of Portugal, ad 
with having sent it to her at her entres!y- 
He ordered his guards to arrest him, and pro 
ceeded at once to his examination. 

The unfortunate prelate appeared at firs 
annihilated, and «could scarcely artical® 
some words in his defence; he gradually ™ 
covered from the blow that he had 
struck, protested his innocence, and related, 
in accents of truth, the minute orders whic 
had been given him in this matter. &lersr 
der did not give him a long time to purse? 
his justification; at a sign from the pope, 
sbirri cast themselves Florida, 
him, and hurried him to the castle of 
Angelo. This unfortunate man was plong" 
into a dungeon, despoiled of his garments, b" 
feet naked and immured to his knees. Thy 
left him only a wooden crucifix, a brevity 
Bible, two pounds of bread, a amall as 
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water, a vial of oil, and a lamp, and informed 
him anes would renew his provisions once a 
week. 

After two months, when Cassar judged that 
the energy of the archbishop had been suffi- 
ciently broken by this prolonged fast, he sent 
John Merades to propose to him to take 
upon himself the fault of which the pope 
was culpable. In case he.refused to obey, 
he was to menace him with perpetual impri- 
sonment ; and on the other hand, if he yielded 
to the desires of the pope, and consented to 


-Bigr a declaration that he alone had given to 


the princess of Portugal the dispensation of 
marriage, he was to promise him, not only 
his freedom and re-installment in his offices 
and benefices, but the still greater tavour of 
his holiness, and the friendship of his son, to 
whom his yielding would render an important 
service. The poor archbishop, who saw no 
other mode of safety, confessed his guilt in 
the presence of several witnesses, and signed 
the declaration which the pope and his son 
caused to be presented to him. 

Once master of the written proof, the holy 
father proceeded against Florida in a consis- 
tory held for this purpose, and in the presence 
of the governor of Rome, the auditor of the 
apostolic chamber, the attorney general, and 
the fiscal procurer, pronounced a sentence 
which deprived the archbishop Cosenza of all 
his wealth and dignities, degraded him from 
hia orders, and handed over his person to the 
civil magistrates to undergo the punishment 
inflicted on forgers. All the articles of the sen- 
tence were punctually executed, except the 
last. Cæsar Borgia had promised the arch- 
bishop his protection, and he kept his word, 
causing him to be poisoned in his dungeon, 
that he might escape the rack. It was ru- 
moured abont that he died from despair, and 
Alexander was enabled, without inconve- 
nience, to sell at auction the property and 
benefices of the guilty man. 

At last the crimes and abominations of the 
Borgia excited such indignation, that the 
— of Europe instructed their embassa- 

rs to address the pontiff in full consistory, 
and to summon him to put an end to his in- 
Cests and infamies, if be did not wish to be 
condemned by a general council, and deposed 
from the Holy See. In consequence of these 
orders, the embassadors of the emperor of 
Germany, the kings of France, England, Cas- 
tile, and Portugal took advantage of a day of 
solemn audience tn notify the wishes of their 
sovereigns to the pope; but Alexander took 
it in very bad part, he caused his guards to 
enter the hall, and threatened to throw them 
out of the window if they dared address their 
admonitions tohim. He declaimed violently 
against the kings, and added with derision: 
“it a pretty thing for these despots to reproach 
me with my elevation to the chair of St. Peter, 
and impute to me, as a crime, some robberies 
and assassinations, they who leave kingdoms 
to their children as firma are bequeathed, 
and who murder millions of men in their 
quarrels! Go, ye footmen, retum to them 
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who sent you, and say tc them that I have 
yet much to do before I can equal them in 
wickedness.” 

“What should people think of their ty- 
rants,” said brother Jaroa Savonarola, in 
one of his addresses, “if an Alexander the 
Sixth judges kings to be more infamous than 
himself.” These bold words lost the life of 
him who uttered them. 

Jerome Savonarola was the prior of the con- 
vent of St. Mark in Florence, during the pon- 
tificate of Alexander the Sixth. Led away 
by an ardent love for humanity, say the his- 
torians of the times, this bold monk declared 
himeelf to be the defender of the people, and 
urged the Italians, unceasingly, to ‘the con- 
quest of libertv and the annihilation of des- 
pofism ; the purity of his morals, the eleva- 
tion of his soul, and the eloquence of his lan- 

jage were such, adds the chronicle, that 
erome Savonarola, the monk of St. Mark’s, 
even imposed on Lawrence de Medicis the 
tyrant of Florence. " 

Savonarola announced publicly to men, 
that a new era of liberty ind faith would suc- 
ceed the reign of slime and mud whiċh 
weighed down Italy, and that an universal 
republic would sweep all kings and tyrants 
from the earth. Notwitifstanding this pro- 
found hatred for the oppressors of the people, 
his reputation for holiness was s0 Gall ean. 
blished, that Lawrence de Medicis, on his 
death-bed, sent for him, to receive the sacra- 
ments at his hands, as the only just man, he 
said, who lived in Italy ; but S.vonarela was 
unwilling to absolve the tyrant, who even, 
when about to appear before God, refused to 
renounce the power he had usurped. 

On the day succeeding the death of tho 
rince, the prior of St. Mark’s preached be- 
ore the lords and citizens of Florence, and 

explained, in a magnificent discourse, sublime 
theories, which shawed what a perfect know- 
ledge he poseessed of men, religion, and go- 
vernment. His discourse was divided in four 
parts; he treated of the fear `of Gôd, the love 
of the republic, the forgetfulness of past in- 
juries, and the equality of men in the sight 
of the law. By hia masculine eloquence, he 
obtained all the saffrages, electrified all minds, 
and when he descended from the tribune, the 
Citizens, with one voice, invested him with 
wer to re-constitute the republic of Florence. 
— then labosed at his work of rege- 
neration, and commenced by attacking the 
papacy, that fatal institution, which gave to 
one man the privilege of subjugating his kind, 
of corrupting, despoiling, massacreing them. 
` Such a direction given to men’s minds was 
not in accordance with the views of Alexan- 
der the Sixth, the vice-God on earth, the in- 
fallible vicar of Jesus Christ. His ‘holiness 
then took steps to destroy Savonarola. His 
agents at first excited the lords and priests of 
Florence against the monk; he then fulmi- 
nated a terrible anathema against him, and 
took into his pay fanatic monks, who insulted 
the reformer even in the sanctuary, whilet he 
was preaching a purified religion. A Fran- 
l ` Ge “~ - histor: wR 3 en 
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ciscan monk, named Francis of Apulia, even 
publicly announced that he was ready to en- 
tera fire to convince Savonarola of impostare, 
and prove that Alexander the Sixth was the 
holiest and most religious of pontiffs. This 
singular challenge was accepted by Dominic 
of Pesica, a partizan of Savonarola, who of- 
fered, in his turn, to submit to the same proof 
fo justify the prior of St. Mark’s; the combat 
being agreed upon, the time of execution was 
fixed for the fullowing Sunday. They came 
to Florence from all the neighbouring towns, 
to be present at this spectacle ; unfortunately, 
at the moment in which the two champions 
were prepared to enter te fire, which had 
been kindled in the great square, a violent 
rain came on, which oxuiguiehed the flames, 
and forced the two monks to defer it to another 


day. 

, f the meantime, the agents of the pontiff, 
wo were not anxious to see the result of the 
csallenge, accused Savonarola of having em- 
ployed the aid of a demon to cause torrents 
of water to fall, and thus shun the terrible 
proof; and they succeeded so well in exciting 
the fanatical populace, that a mob assembled 
before the convent of St. Mark’s, seized its 
prior, and Jed him bound before the grand in- 
quisitor. Savonarola was put to the ordinary 
and extraordinary torture, to compe) him to 
plead guilty to the crime of sorcery. As his 

t soul was enclosed in a feeble and sickly 
ys he could not resist the frightful pains 
of the torture, and signed all the'executioners 
sented to him ; but scarcely was he taken 
own from the rack, than he retracted the 
ayowals which tortnre had wrenched from 
him. Seven times did the executioners renew 
his tortures, without obtaining any thing but 
avowals during the punishment and retrac- 
tions when he had returned to his prison. To 
put an end to it, Alexander sent two inquisi- 
tors from Rome, who superintended the trial 
of the reformer, and condemned him to be 
burned alive, with two of his disciples; the 
sentence wes executed on the 23d of May, 
1498, and his ashes were cast into the Arno. 
Such was the fate of this glorious apostle of 
liberty, who died a victim of his love for man, 
preaching the end of the slavery of the peo- 
ple, and the reign of an universal republic. 
Whilst Florence was assisting at the terri- 
ble anto-da-fe of its defender, Alexander the 
Sixth was celebrating, by orgies at Rome, the 
baptism of a new bastard which the beautiful 
Wilhelmina had borne him. On this occasion 
the — caused to be placed on the right side 
of the high altar of the church St. Marie del 
Popolo, which he had chosen for the ceremony 
of the baptiem, a magnificent portrait of 
Rosa Vanozza, which he exposed for the vene- 
ration of ce — es es that of ps 
virgin, He then annulled the marriage 
Lucretia and John Sforza, under the pretext 
of impotence, though he had seen the mar- 
riage consummated in his presence, and caused 
his well loved daughter to espouse the young 
Alphonso, duke of Bisagilia, a natural son o 


Alphenso the Second, dake of Asragon, an | and then 
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alliance which increased considerably his in- 
fluence in Italy. 

His holiness aleo was desirous of profiting 
by the death of Charles the Eighth, to obtaia 
the hand of the daughter of Frederick, whn 
was at the court of France, for his son Carer 
Borgia, and in this plan he found himself the 
more aided by the new king, Louis the Twelfth, 
since he sought to break off his marrage with | 
Joan, the daughter of Louis the Eleventh, is 
order to espouse Anne of Brittany. The 
sold the bull of dispensation to the prince, 
and Cesar Borgia was charged to carry it tv 
the court of France, so as not to leave to 
others the care of his fortune. Nothing ever 
equalled in magnificence the train of the bes 
tard, say the memoirs of the times; all his 
pages were clothed in tunics of gold and silk, 
their shoes were covered with fine pearls, 
their housings glittered with precious stones, 
aud from their necks hung collars of emeralds 
and sapphires, marvels-of workmanship. ( 
his entrance into Paris, Cassar caused shoes of 
gold to be placed on his mules, so carelessly 
shod, that at every step they fel] from them. 
Louis the Twelfth received him with great 
marks of deference, and in acknowledgment 
of the good offices of the pope, he gave hm 
the dutchy of Valentinois, the command of è 
company of a hundred lancers, and a pet- 
sion of twenty thousand livres. 

Ceesar Borgia was not so successful with the 
daughter of Frederick ; that every ncesi 
rejected his offers of marriage, and declared 
that she would hever espouse the bastard of 
a priest. To moderate the anger to which 
such an insult must give rise, Louis the 
Twelfth married him to the daughter of John 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, and placed at his 
disposal two thousand horse and six thou 
foot soldiers, to aseist him in his plans of com 
quest. Cesar accepted all that was gi’ 
him, but did not abandon his hope of ven 
geance. As soon as he returned to Italy, he 
commenced a war of extermination agairt 
the petty princes of Romagna; he took from 
the family of Riario the cities of Įmola, Forli 
and Céséna; he seized on Pesaro and the 
other domains of John Sforza, the first hor 
band of Lucretia ; he drove Pandolphus Me- 
latesta from the city of Rimini, and besies 
the city of Faenza, which was defended by 
Asbore Manfredi, a youth of sixteen, ar 
of remarkable beauty. After several assaults 
the place yielded, on condition that Ces! 
Borgia should preserve the life snd po 
perty of the young prince. What matter the 
solemnity of an oath to the pope’s bastard. 
Could not his father, at his will, bind or loose 
on earth? Thus, as soon as Cæsar was maste! 
of Faenza, he hastened to change the gar™ 
eons of the fortresses, and to take possesso 
of the principality. As for the yoong Mer 
fredi, whose beauty excited his ubricity, be | 
rade him his minion, and when he was tred 
of him, sent him to the holy father with his 
natural brother, and another child, who wem 
ali three used for the debauchezy of the pontif, 
thrown into the Tiber. Romagė 
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conquered, the duke of Valentinois camé to 
Rome, to receive its investiture at the bands 
of the sovereign pontiff, and to accomplish a 
new crime, which he was meditating with his 
father. Since his alliance with the house of 
France, Cæsar thought of urging an Louis the 
Twelfth to a war against the kingdom of Na- 
ples, so that he might, undercover of the gene- 
ral disturbance, conquer one by one the small 
republics of Italy; but the marriage of Lucretia 
was an obstacle to their plans, which it was 
necessary to remove. As the Borgia were 
never embarrassed about ridding themselves 
of an enemy or a friend, they agreed that his 
noliness should write tothe prince to come to 
Rome, to assist at the festival of the jubilee, 
and that he should be murdered in the Vati- 
can. The thing took place thus: on the 
evening of his arrival, at the moment when 
he was entering the palace of the holy father 
alone, assassins fell upon him, struck him with 
five blows of their daggers, and escaped, think- 
ing they had slain him. He, being of a vigo- 
rous frame, had still strength enough left to 
drag himself into the interior of the apart- 
ments, and call for aid. His holiness, warned 
by the noise, of what was occurring, hastened 
to the wounded man, and caused to be admi- 
nistered to him all the care which his state de- 
manded. “ The physicians,” adds Burchard, 
“who received all the lamentations of the 
pope as serious, took so much pains with 
the wounded man, that they saved his life; 
and Alphonso was now convalescing, when 
one night masked men entered his palace 
and strangled him.” 
Alexander was then occupied with grant- 
ing an audience to the embassadors of Ladis- 
laus, king of Hungary, who had orders to ask, 
for their prince, authority for a divorce from 
Beatrice of Arragon, daughter of the old Fer- 


dinand of Naples; also to the deputies of the’ 


king of Portugal, who came to beseech his 
holiness to grant a dispensation to the king 
to allow him to marry the sister of his first 
wife. As both supported their requests by 
rich presents and sums of money, the pope 
granted to the king of Hungary authority to 
repudiate his lawful wife; and to the king of 
Portugal, permission to contract an incestuous 
marriage. When the sitting was over, Alex- 
ander returned to his palace, and went, as 
was his custom, towards the apartment of 
the duke of Valentinois, who was absent; he 
found there three prelates, who were waiting 
for his son. Whilst the pontiff was discussing 
with them as to the means of increasing the 
product of the jubilee, a storm suddenly arose 
a thunderbolt entered the room, knocke 
down the ceiling, and killed the three bi- 
shops; the pope alone survived the catastro- 
par the beam and rafter having formed a 
ind of dais above his head; he, however, 
received violent contusions, and was drawn 
out expiring from the midst of the ruins. 
Notwithstanding the severity of his wounds, 
Alexander was soon ‘in a state to retake the 
government of affairs and to celebrate his 
convalescence, he published a new crusade 
Vor. v i 
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inst the Turks, and imposed a tax of a 
teuih of their Fevenués nv all Christendom. 
To appreciate the incredible sums which he 
wrested from the fanatical] devotees, it is only 
necessary to state, that in the territory of Ve- 
nice alone, these taxes yielded him seven 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds weight of 
gold. This wealth, added to that which the 
Jubilee had produced, placed Cæsar Borgia 
in a position to equip new troops and continue 
the war. In order, however, to reach his end 
sooner, he called the imbecile Louis the 
Twelfth into Italy, who, at his instigation, 
became subservient to the policy of the pon- 
tiff, and formed an offensive and defensive 
league with Ferdinand the Catholic, for the 
division of the kingdom of Naples. 

In less than four years, the confederated 
armies conquered the states of Frederick, and 
in the same time, Cosar Borgia reduced, be 
neath his sway, the principality of Piombin 
which belonged to James of Appiano, as we 
as the dutchy of Urbin, and the city of Came. 
tino; the lords of these two last cities were 
strangled, as were their children ; it was the 
fate which the duke of Valentinois reserved 
for those whose spoils he coveted; neither 
age nor beauty found favour in his eyes; the 
favour he granted to young women, was to use 
them in his debauches for a few days, and 
then to throw them into the Tiber. Alexan- 
der and his son marched steadily to their end, 
which was the subjugation of fialy. Impla- 
cable in their policy, casting down al] obsta- 
cles, ridding themselves of all their enemies, 
employing, by turns, the sword and poson, 
as circumstances demanded, forming alliances 
with the powerful to annihilate the weak, and 
then crushing the powerful, it appeared as if 
nothing sould resist them, and as if the whole 
universe must, in the end, become submissive 
to their sway. 

Moreover, all princes obeyed a species of 
fascination which Caesar Borgia exercised, and 
came themselves to hand to him their fortunes 
and lives; thus, under the pretext of a league 
against Florence, he enjoined on the sove- 
reign lords of Italy, to join their troops to those 
of the pope, whch were already increased by 
a body of six thousand horse, which Louis 
the Twelfth had furnished him ; and with the 
assistance of this army, he commenced by 
summoning John Bentivoglio, who had been 
one of his allies, to aa Bologna to him. 
This mode of proceeding showed the other 
princes what they had to expect from the pon- 
tiff and his bastard; they therefore wished 
to break the league at once, and unite against 
the common enemy. Guidibaldo retired to 
the city of Urbino; John of Varano threw 
himself into Camerino; the Orsini, the Vitelli, 
the lords of Perouse, Fermo, Sinigaglia, Sien- 
na, who all followed the trade of condottieri 
formed a single army of all their bands, an 
engaged, by oath, to defend themselves 
against the Borgia. But it was too late for 
such a plan to succeed ; the pope and his son, 
who had preserved agents and spies among 
them, sowed dissension in the hostile camp, 
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They frightened some, bought off others, and 
in less than two months afterwards the league 
broke up, and the condottieri remained in the 
service of the Holy See. With their assist- 
ance, Cesar constrained Guidibaldo and John 
of Varano again to fly from their estates; he 
carried Sinigaglia, which belonged to Francis 
Marie de la Rovera, by assault, and on the 
day of the victor}, he caused the condottieri 
of whom he had no longer need, to be arreste 
in his camp. By his orders Vitellozzo Vitelli 
the lord of Citadi Castello, Oliverotto, the lord 
of Fermo, Paul Orsini, the duke of Gravina, 
and Francis of Todi, were murdered or hung. 
The pope, on his side, proceeded with like 
executions at Rome against the children or re- 
latives of these families, in order that none 
among them might undertake to avenge the 
death of their brethren or fathers, and no one 
lay claim to their domains. Only two condot- 
tieri remained alive, John Paul Baglioni and 
Pandolphus Petrucci, who, more prudent than 
their colleagnes, had refused to unite with 
the party of Ca-ar ; they abandoned the cities 
of Perouse and Sienna, in which they had 
taken refuze, and all Romagna submitted to 
the bastard of the pope. His holiness at once 
left Rome with his courtiers, minions, and mis- 
tresses, to visit the new conquests of Cæsar, 
whom he seriously thought of declaring king. 
Every where on his way, he spread largesses, 
ere feasts, and soucht to excite enthusiasm 
all the means in his power. In the island 
ot Elba, he even wished to take part in the 
diversions of the people, and brought the 
handsomest girls into bis Palace to execute 
the dances of the country. “ These reunions,” 
says the historian Gordon, “could not fail, 
with a Borgia, to degenerate into orgies, so 
that licentiousness was soon carried to its 
utmost limits, and at supper they did not 
hesitate to eat flesh, though it was in Lent, 
only his holiness baptised the poultry and 
game by the names of turbot and sturgeon.” 
Alexander then returned to Rome with the 
duke of Valentinois, in order to concert with 
him upon the final steps to be taken before 
roclaiming him king of Romagna, of the 
farch, and of Ombria. A measure of policy 
of this kind required powerful allies, and as 
their financial resources were exhausted, they 
resolved first to fill their treasury, and to levy 
new troops, to be ready for any event. His 
holiness also desired to establish his other 
children, before striking the great blow, in 
order that he might not be occupied with any 
thing but his dear son. He gave the govern- 
ment of Spoleto to Lucretia, and the dutchy 
of Sermona toa bastard, called Robert of Arra- 
con, whom he had by his incests with his 
auchter; he gave the dutchy of Nepi to 
another of his Pastande, named John Borgia; 
and, finally, he proceeded to the third mar- 
riage of Lucretia with Alphonso of Este, the 
son of Hercules of Ferrara. FHRA 
“This union was celebrated,” says Bur- 
chard, “by Saturnalia which had never yet 
been equalled. His holiness supped with his 
cardinals and the great dignitaries of his court, 
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each having by his side two courtezans, who 
had no other dress than muslin robes and gar- 
lands of flowers. When the repast was over, 
the courtezans, to the number of fifty, per- 
formed lascivions dances, at first alone, then 
with the cardinals, finally, at a — from 
Maddme Lucretia, their robes fel) o and the 
dances continued amid great applause from 
the holy father.” (The remaining proceeđings 
will not bear translation. The onginal, frem 
Burchard, is to be found in Gordon.) 

It is impossible to gery the aufhenticity of 
these facts, which are all related at length by 
the master of ceremonies of Alexander the 
Sixth, the historian Burchard, who placed 
them hour after hour in the journal which he 
has left us of the actions of the holy father. 
It is to this author we are indebted for ovr 
knowledge of a very singular dispensation, 
granted by the pope to Peter Mendozza, the 
cardinal of Valencia, who asked for perm:s- 
sion from his holiness to take one of his bas 
tards, named Zanet, as his minion. “He must 
be a gæd prince,” sam Alexander the Sixth, 
on this occasion, “and we cannot in cogn- 
science refuse to our subjects an authority 
which we have so often taken to ourselves.” 

After the marriage of Lucretia, the pontiff 
was occupied in raising the money for the 
coronation of Cesar; it was not an easy thir ¢, 
for all his resources were beginning to dry 
up; the sale of benefices, privileges, and 
employments no longer produced any thing. 
Crusades against the Turks were of no avail; 
the peopfe no longer wished to buy absolutior:¢ 
nor indulgences; there was but one thing to da 
poison the rich ecclesiastics of the pontifical 
court, in order to inherit their wealth. This 

lan was also difficult, for the prelates for a 
ong time past had been suspicious of the din- 
ners of the Vatican. The pope discovered that 
most of the cardinals found pretexts for not 
accepting his invitation, if he proposes to 
them to dine at his palace. He then made a 
change, and besought the cardinal] Corneto to 
lend him his villa for a grand festival, which 
he wished oars his friends, requesting ma 
to prepare the repast, merely reservin 
ex A for him. PThe thing hacckeded mar: 
vellously; and the invitations were all ac- 
cepted. 

On the morning of the day selected for the 
feast, Alexander sent his steward to the vila 
of the cardinal Corneto to arrange the service ; 
he sent by him, at the same time, two bottles 
of a perfumed wine, called in Italy the wine 
of the Borgia; he recommended to bhim most 
expressly to lay them aside, that he might 
take them more readily when he gave him a 
sional to pour them out forthe guests to drink. 
No one failed the pope’s call, and when his 
holiness arrived at the villa with his son, he 
could already calculate what the dinner, he 
had generously offered, was to bring him in. 


| It was in the month of August and very warm ; 


Alexander and Cesar, who had come on 
foot, complained of fatigue, and asked for 
some refreshment. A domestic went to the 
pantry, and as the steward was abeent, he 
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took up a bottle of wine and offered some to 
his holiness to drink. Alexander, as was his 
custom, empun his glags at one draught; 
Ceesar poured some water into the wine an 

also drank a whole glass. Scarcely had they 
set down their glasses, when both felt pains 
in their bowels; they were poisoned! The 
domestic had served to them the wine which 
the steward had set aside. The holy father 
was soon seized with frightful convulsions, and 
they were obliged to carry him to the palace, 
where he died during the night, the physi- 
cians being unable to find any remedy to re- 
lieve his sufferings. This event took place 
on the 18th of August, 1503. Alexander was 
seventy-two years gld,and had reigned eleven. 

As for Cesar Borgia, whether the poison 
mixed with the water had lost part of its force, 
or whether the vigour of his constitution was 
greater than the strength of the malaly, he 
escaped death, and entirely recovered in ten 
months. In the midst, however, of the horrid 
suffering caused by the violent remedies 
which were administered to him tó make him 
reject the poison, he preserved his wonderful 
presence of mind. By his orders messengers 
passed constantly from his chamber to that of 
the holy father, to bring him information of 
the condition of the sick man, and as soon as 
ae learned that Alexander was dead, he im- 
mediately gave orders to Micholetto, the cap- 
tain of his guards, to close the gates of the 
Vatican; he then caused the keys of the 
apostolic treasury to be taken by force from the 
cardinal treasurer, and appropriated te him- 
self the gold, silver, and precious stones which 
were in it. 

On the next day, when the death of the pon- 
tif was known, cries of gladness and transports 
of joy resounded through Rome. Every one 
wished to contemplate the dead body of him, 
who, for eleven years, had caused the most 

werful lords to tremble; the church of St. 

eter, in which his dead body was placed, was 
svon invaded by an innumerable crowd, “ The 
sight of that dead body,’’ says Raphael Vo- 
Jatenan, “ black, deformed, prodigiously swol- 
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len, and exhaling an infectious odour, was a 
disgusting spectacle; black froth covered his 
lips and nostrils; his mouth was unnaturally 
open, and his tongue, swollen by the poison, 
hung down upon his chin. Thus there was 
not found any devotee or fanatic to kiss his 
feet or hands, as was the custom.” 

Towards six o’clock in the evening the in- 
fection in the church was such, that the car- 
dinal charged with the care of the funeral, 
was obliged to give orders to bury the pope. 
No priest, cardinal, or officer was willing to 
assist at the burial ceremony, and the dead 
body was abandoned to the carpenters and 
porters, who lge it in a coffin which was 
too short, and into which they forced it by 

ressing in the feet, and striking it with a 

ammer. After this horrible scene of profa- 
nation they cast it into a tomb which had been 
prepared for it on the left of the high altar. 

Thus terminated the abominable reign of 
Alexander the Sixth, the last pontiff of the 
fifteenth century. 

Aloxander the 
whom the adorers of the Roman purple, and 
of pontifical infallibility, dare not justify, at 
least.as regards their turpitudes; J say, 
however, that the reign of Roderick Borgia 
was one of the happiest for the church, since 


Providence permitted neither schism nor here- 4 


gies to appear during it. And if God has 
willed, they add, that there should sometimes 
appear on the venerated chair of the apostle 
incestuous, sodomite, and murdering po i it 
is to show men that the preservation of Catho- 
licism does not depend on the vices or the vir- 


tues of its ministers ; a conclusion well worthy * 


of those shameful poest, who seek to cover 
their irregularities by contemptible sophisms. 
We, who deduct rigorous consequences from 
the truth of history, we will say, that an insti- 
tution like that of the papacy, is a monstrosity 
in religion, precisely because it gives to wicked 
men an exorbitant power, which permits them 
to employ, for their passions, the greatest sub- 
limity in the heart of men, the love of the 
Divinit ° Q.0 2 mrad eda Ta € a 
P, J Ww Flan ee = ) 4 





THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


PIUS THE THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD 
POPE: 


Disorders in Rome and Italy—The cardinals assemble in conclave— Election of Ptus the Third— 
His holiness takes part against the French—Hts death. 


Tue sixteenth century 48 unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable, from the import- 
ance of the events, and at the same time the 
most baneful for the Catholic church, on ac- 
count of the developments brought out by the 
religious reformation. All questions in morals, 


doctrine, and worship, are boldly treated by 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, and Calvin.— 
The powerful language o these great men 
shakes to its foundation the pontifical edit», 
so laboriously constructed during fifteen ceu- 
turies; numerous followers embrace the new 


Sixth is one of those popes Š 


m 


r 
a 
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doctrines with enthusiasm, and after sixteen 
hund:æd years of slavery, the people awaken, 
and dare to proclaim the intellectual eman- 
cipation of the human race. 

e, it is true, will not contemplate this 
strife with indifference ; it will strengthen the 
arms of fanatics, it will cause torrents of blood 
to flow, it will kindle the stakes of the terrible 
inquisition, it will prepare its racks and instru- 
ments of torture; monks and priests will 
sharpen their daggers, kings will arm cohorts 
of assassins, popes will erect gibbets and 
scaffolds; all the oppressors of the people, 
will, finally, unite to annihilate the hydra 
with a thousand heads which is to devour 
them—Reform. 

Thousands of victims will perish in the 
flames, others will be engulphed in the floods, 
others will expire under the torture; whole 

ple will be annihilated in Germany, Spain, 

landers, and France, and notwithstanding 
the massacres and butcheries of the cruel 
Francis the First, the sanguinary Philip the 
Second, the ferocious Pius the Fifth, and the 
execrable Charles the Ninth, who, in emula- 
tion of each other, and like tigers thirsting for 
blood and carnage, will dispute in horrid strife 
the glory of exterminating an entire race, the 
reformation will go on triumphantly, and will 
come out victorious from the calcined bones 
le, tired of being 


of its martyrs. 

During this period, the peo 
laid under contributions by depraved priests, 
will, finally, break the yoke of the papacy, 
and separate themselves from the Roman 
church, with such violence, that popes, drawn 
on by the progress of events, will be forced 
. to abdicate religious omnipotence, in order to 
become monarchs; from priests they will 
become kings, and will defend their political 
existence by force of arms. 

After the death of the execrable Alexander 
the Sixth, his son Cesar Borgia was careful 
to fortify the approaches to the Vatican with 
soldiers and banditti, who were devoted to 
him, to secure himself from the vengeance 
of his enemies, the Colonna and Orsini, who 
still had numerous partizans in Rome. His 
foresight was of admirable use to him, for the 
latter had no sooner heard of the death of the 
pope and the illness of his son, than they has- 
tened, at the head of numerous troops, to fall 
on the holy city. Allthe petty Italian princes 
who had been despoiled of their estates by 
the Borgias, followed their example. The 
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duke of Urbino reconquered his cities ; Fran- 
cis Marie de la Rovera re-enteral his im- 
mense domains; the lords of Pesaro, Came- 
rino, Citadi Castello, and Piombino did the 
same. lioni, Louis of Orsini, the count 
Petigliano, and Albiano freed Perouse, and 
drove the troops of Cesar from the neigh- 
bouring country ; Malatesta was less success- 
ful than his friends, and the states of Rimini 
remained beneath the rule of Borgia. 

In this general conflict the cardinale who 
were present in Rome, to the number of thirty- 
seven, perceived the — of exhibiting 
vigour, in order to arrest the disorders; the 
then levied trocre, drove the Colonna 

rsini from the city, and even constrained the 
duke of Valentinois to leave the Vatican and 
go to the castle of San Angelo; they then 
formed a conclave to choose a pope. The 
members of the sacred college were divided 
into three parties, equally powerful; the 
French sustained the cardinal of Amboise, 
their countryman ; Gonzalvo of Cordova, wish- 
ed to impose on them a Spaniard, the cardinal 
Bemardin Carvajal; finally, Julian de la Ro- 
vera, the richest of the cardinals, intrigued 
on his account for the papacy. After a strug- 
gle of thirty-five days, a fourth party arose 
which succeeded Seka other three, and the 
cardinal of Sienna, Francis Piccolimini, was 

roclaimed sovereign pontiff, by the name of 
Pius the Third. 

According to the abbot of Bellegarde, the 
life of this pope was evened: and his 
morals were irreproachable ; his new dignity 
inspired in him no sentiments of pride, and did 
not alter his habitual conduct; he only did 
wrong in expressing a desire to labour for the 
reform of the church, and especially of the 
Roman ecclesiastics, whose irregularities were 
a constant subject of scandal for all Europe; 
he was very wrong to ex his plans of 
reform in an assembly of cardinals, and to 
declare that he had resolved to banish licen- 
tiousness and debauchery from his court; he 
was desirous of pursuing at once energetic 
measures, proportionate to the greatness of 
the evil. 

On the evening of the same day, after din- 
ner, Pius the Third felt in his entrails an 
unknown disease, and notwithstanding the 
most active remedies, he expired in the mot 
frightful convulsions. This event took place o™ 
Tuesday the 13th of October, 1503, twenty-ax 
daya after hia elevation to the pontifical throne 
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JULIUS THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1503:] 
Exaltation of Julius the S —Char is if—E ies from s igns 
tation of Jultus the Second adir o Mis pone mbassies from sovereigns to the 


new pope—His holiness 


mils the prince of 


to espouse the widow of his brother— 


League formed T holy father against the Venetians—He makes great preparations for 
s 


war—He retake 


erouse and Bologna—Knavery of the holy father—#He excommunicates the 


Venetians—He forces the most serene republic to submit to the Holy See—Louts the Twelfth 
ts deceived by the pee between Julius the Second and the Venetians—The pontiff 


declares war ont 


break the statue of t 


convoke a council at Pisa to depose Julius the Second—The 
aid—Letter from the cardinals at Pisa to those at Rome 


duke of Ferrara—He — Mirandola, and mounts himself to the as- 

sarlt, with a casque on his head and a sword by 

dom of Naples to Ferdinand the Catholic— Maximilian thin 

the spiritua pee of the popes to the temporal power of the emperors—The Bolognese 
e holy father—Assasstnation of the cardinal of Pavia—The cardinals 


is stde—He grants the investiture of the king- 


of uniting, in his own person, 


calls the king of Spain to his 
ultus lays the kingdom of France 


under tnterdict—Intrigues of the pee of the Lateran—His holiness wishes to pub- 
S 


lish a crusade against the Spaniar 


As soon as the funeral of the virtuous Pius 
was over, the cardinals were employed in 
making a new pe, and the same parties who 
had intrigued e ore the election of Piccolo- 
mini, rallied to obtain a triumph for their can- 
didate, only instead of three factions, there 
were five. Cæsar Borgia, who had recovered 
his strength, took part in the elections, and 
on their side, the Orsini moved to nominate a 
pontiff of their choice: But the cardinal Julian 
de la Rovera intrigued so skilfully, and knew 
so well how to use money, threats, and —* 
raises, that he declared himself pope betore 
the cardinals had assembled in the Vatican 
having, as he said with effrontery, bought all 
the voices of the sacred college ; and he was, 
indeed, proclaimed chief of the church, by 
the name of Julius the Second, a few houre 
after the conclave met. On the following day 
he was submitted to the proof of the pierced 
chair, and was immediately after seated on 
the chair of St. Peter, as the vicar of God, m- 
fallible pontiff, and sovereign father of the 
faithful. 

Varillas eays that, Julian de la Rovera, in 
order to bring Cæsar Borgia into his support, 
had declared to him that he was his true fa- 
ther, and showed him forged letters from Rosa 
Vanozza, confirming this singular statement ; 
that he pledged himself to treat him as a son, 
should he reach the papacy, and had finally 
poe him the post of grand standard 

earer of the church, and generalissimo of the 
troops of the Holy See. Either the duke of 
Valentinois was convinced of the truth of the 
assertions of the oardinal de la Rovera, and 
was desirous of aiding his father, or was se- 
duced by the hope of possessing the highest 
dignities of the court of Rome, since he ordered 
the prelates of his faction to vote for the car- 
dinal de la Rovera. The latter had also gained 
to his side the cardinal Ascaguno, by Pedg- 
ing himself to re-establish the Sforza in Milan 
and the cardinal Carvajal by promising him to 
place the kingdom of Napies beneath the 


—AHts death. 


sway of Ferdinand the Catholic; as to the 
other electors, his holiness, adds the historian, 
had bought them cheap. 

If we are to credit — and Hadrian, 
the new pope had been a sailor, like his uncle 
Sixtus the Fourth; and Bandel affirms that 
he boasted having traversed the sea in the 
barque of a fisherman; not, like St. Peter 
to catch fish, but as a pirate, to carry o 
young girls, whom he sold to the Turks, or to 
pillage merchant vessels. 

Of a turbulent, audacious, and vindictive 
character, Julian de la Rovera was onl 
known at Rome for his implacable hatred, his 
incredible duplicity, and his thirst for rale, so 
that his election was regarded as a public ca- 
lamity. What mattered, however, to this 
priest, the love, or the hatred of men? He 
was pope and could employ, for the success 
of his plans, all the spiritual and temporal 
arms of the church, that is to say, fanaticism, 
knavery, treason, the sword, and fire. 

As soon as the news of the elevation of 
Julius the Second to the pontifical chair was 
known in Europe, the sovereigns of the differ- 
ent kingdoms hastened to send embassadors 
to congratulate him. The kings of England 
and Spain demanded from him, at the same 
time, a dispensation for the marriage of the 
prince of Wales, afterwards Henry the Eighth 
with Catharine of Arragon, the widow o 
Prince Arthur. His holiness, who was very 
desirous of obtaining the support of these two 
monarchs, declared, in defiance of the canons, 
that a woman could marry two brothers suo- 
cessively; and without paying any regard to 
the opinions of the cardinals, which were op- 
posed to his, he published a bull of dispensa- 
tion, on the 26th of December, 1503. He was 
then engaged in putting his plans for en- 
croachments in execution, and began by sam- 
moning his pretended son, Cesar Borgia, to 


, | surrender to him the places and castles whiclt 


he d in Romagna. As the duke of 
Valentinois hesitated to obey, he caused him 





‘restore a.single one o 
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to be arreste l in his palace, and did not set 
him at liberty until he had surrendered his 
fortress to the Holy See. 

Cæsar, discovering that his reign was over, 
left Rome and went to demand aid and suc- 
cour from Gonsalvo of Cordova ; but that gene- 
ral, as perfidious as his master, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, betrayed him, and instead of send- 
ing him into France, as he had engaged to 
do, at the moment when Cæsar was embark- 
ing for Marseilles, caused him to be arrested, 
and sent him to Spain, where he was confined 
by the orders of the pope, in the castle o 
Medina del Campo. He succeeeded in es- 
caping, after a captivity of two years, and 
went to the court of John d’Albret, king of 
Navarre, his brother-in-law, who was then 
carrying on war against the Castilians; he 
wished to take part in it, and perished misera- 
bly, from a shot from an arquebuss, before the 
small city of Viane. Such was the ead end 
of him who had been on the point of placing 
an emperor’s diadem upon his brow, and who 
had held in his hands the fate of the whole 
world. Of what avail was so much deceit, 
so many assassinations and crimes? to re- 
ceive his death-blow upon a foreign soil, asa 
‘mercenary soldier ! 

Julius the Second was unwilling to follow 
the example of Alexander the Sixth, and pro- 
scribe the great families of Rome, but on the 
other hand songht to attach them to his party, 
and with this view married his daughter Fe- 
licia to Jourdain des Ursini, and gave to An- 
tonio Colonna another of his daughters, named 
Lucretia. He did not think it necessary to 
use the same mode with the petty princes of 
Romagna ; he first summoned the Bentivogli to 
restore Bologna to him, and on their refusal, 
declared them anathematised, authorized the 
faithful to pillage their property, to ravage 
their lands, and even to murder them, pro- 
mising plenary indulgences, and the remis- 
sion of the greatest crimes, to any one who 
should kill a member of that family. He then 
claimed the possession of the different pro- 
vinces on which Alexander the Sixth had 
seized, and commanded the lords of Pesaro, 
Camerino, Piombino, Citadi Castello, and the 
other princes who had been restored to their 
domains on the death of Roderick Borgia, to 
hand over to him at once the cities and for- 
tresses which belonged to them. All of them 
refused to obey him; they proved that their 
territories had been canonically separated from 
the ecclesiastical states by the cardinals of 
Alexander himself, and that they were only 
bound to pay an annual tribute tothe church. 
Venice especially resisted; the most serene 
republic informed the Pope that it would not 

the towns it had con- 
quered, nor pay a single Julius of gold by way 
of tribute. 

The holy father perceived that the spiritual] 
arm was powerless, before so formidable an 
opposition, and he determined to call the sove- 
reigns of Europe to his aid, and employ their 
arms to subjugate the Venetians. As several 
of these princes had treaties with the republic, 
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he was fearful lest they should hesitate to 
violate their oaths, he therefore excommuni- 
cated the Venetians, and declared all engage- 
ments, contracted with them, null; he mter- 
dicted fire and water to Loredan, their doge, 
to the senate, the council of ten, and the peo- 
ple; he loaded them with curses, and de- 
cee an to the wrath of other people : 
guilty of lese- , a8 pagans, as gangren 
memba of the church ; he authorised all the 
faithful to seize their property by land or sea, 
and to sell their wives and daughters. In his 
bull he enjoined on the Venetians to restore 
to him on a fixed day the cities of Faenza, 
Rimini, Ravenna, Cerbio, and their depender- 
cies, under penalty of interdict. Instead of 
obeying, the senate of Venice took energetic 
measures to prevent the bearers of bulls from 
entering the territory of the republic, and at 
the same time appealed from the violence of 
the pope to God, and.a future general council. 
Julius immediately lanched an interdict on Ve- 
nice, urged on the armaments of his allies, and 
prepared for war, a thing which he loved much, 
adds. William Budé, who, in his works, con- 
stantly calls the pontiff, a sanguinary leader 
of pa O a 

is holiness opened the campaign in person, 
and marched on Pacak, hes residence ol 
Baglioni, the weakest of his enemies; although 
this city was defended by a numerous gam- 
son and strong walls, it was obliged to capito- 
late to superior forces; Baglioni surrendered 
the keys of his cities, promised to comply 
with all the demands of the court of Rome, 
and gave his twe children as hostages for the 
execution of his engagements. Julivs thy 
marched on Bologna with his casque on hi 
head and his lance in rest ; Bentivoglio dared 
not resist him, and opened the gates of bis 
city at the first summons; the pope ordered 
him to retire at once into the dutchy of Ml 
and on the day after his departure, he entere 
Bologna in triumph; he then employed his 
lime in changing the form of the established 
government, and replacing the magistrates by 
his creatures. “After these easy conquests.” 
eays the historiographer of Louis the Twellth, 
“the holy father, fierce in his harness, 
thought himself redoubtable as Tamerlane, 
and was desirous of aye on war agains 
all the powers; and this bully of sixty yeas 
old, to whom the labours of war were as 
coming as the dance to a monk, declared 





againet the French, who were still redoubtable — 
enemies, notwithstanding the reverses they 


had experienced in Italy.” 
Julius the Second, in his presumptics 
thought himself superior to the emperor ano 
king of France, from the force of his genws 
as well as the greatness of his dignity ; tbus 
he did not hesitate to declare, that he wished 
to lead them to the whipping post, and aher 
having destroyed them one after the other, to 
drive them for ever from Italy. It is true that 
these princes deserved this disgraceful treat 
ment, for their submission to the pope, an 
that they had contributed to exalt bis pride 
by their own cowardice. Though having ai 
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equal hatred to Germany and France, his 
holiness was most embittered against the lat- 
ter country, doubtless from gratitude for the 
generous hospitality which it had for six years 
granted to him. Not only did he appear to 
have entirely forgotten the favours which the 
imbecile Louis the Twelfth had heaped on 
him, but he even pushed his ingratitude so 
far as to speak of his benefactor in outrageous 
terms, and to say that he had vowed an im- 
— hatred against him, and should never 

content until he had hurled him from the 
throne. 

An important opportunity soon occurred to 
allow the pope to put his threats in execution 
and he did not let it escape. Genoa hac 
risen against the despotism of its nobles, and 
the people were at strife with the aristocracy. 
Julius at once sent agents, who changed the 
sedition into a revolt, and Genoa, which had 
been a French possession since 1499, when 
Louis the Twelith had conquered the Mila; 
nese, declared itself a free city, drove the 
French officers from the posts they held in 
the name of the king, appointed eight tri- 
bunes, and conferred the executive power on 
Paul de Novo, a dyer, a bold and resolute 
man, who hated kings. 

Louis the Twelfth hastened, at the head of 
an army, to repress the revolt of his new sub- 
jects, which was not difficult to do, in conse- 
T of their abandonment by the pope. 

his invasion, however, could not but give 
umbrage to Julius, nd as he feared lest the 
king might determine to chastise the real au- 
thor of the troubles in Genoa, he sent adroit 
agents to Maximilian, who skilfully excited 
his distrust, and taught him that Louis was an 
ambitious man, who wished to subdue Italy, 
in order to elevate to the throne of St. Peter, 
the cardinal d’Amboise, who was in return to 
bestow the imperial crown on him. i 

Maximilian fell into the snare, and assem- 
bled a diet at Constance, to raise formidable 
armaments against Louis the Twelfth. The 
latter, who could, with his troops, have easil 
executed the intentions which Julius attri- 
buted to him, feared so much to irritate the 
popé and emperor, that he at once disband- 
ed his army. Notwithstanding this mea- 
sure, or precisely on account.of ıt, the empe- 
ror, none the less, hastened his preparations 
for war; and when he had assembled an army 
of thirty thousand men, he announced his in- 
tention of entering Italy, and of coming to 
Rome to be consecrated by the pope. He 
consequently demanded a passage for himself 
and his troops through the territory of Venice, 
offering, besides, to the most serene republic, to 
furm an offensive league with it against France. 

The Venetians, who feared lest this great 
display of foree should be directed against 
themselves, rejected the proposals of Maxi- 
milian, and replied to his delegates, that they 
would form defensive alliances, but not offen- 
eive; and that if the emperor did not reall 
intend to be crowned by Julius the Second, it 
was useless for him to be accompanied by an 
army of thirty thousand men. 
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This reply of the Venetians was dictated in 
part by the care of their own preservation 
and partly by France, which had informed 
them that its armies would pass the Alps at 
once, if Maximilian entered the territories of 
the republic. Venice thus found herself so 
situated as to be unable to shun the war, and 
the holy father awaited with confidence the 
consequences of the difficult position in which 
his enemies were placed. It came to pass 
that Maximilian, wishing to force the pas- 
sage, fell, with ensigns displayed, on the valley 
of the Trente, where he was met by Bartho- 
lomew Alviano, the general of the republic, 
who cut in pieces his advance guard of six , 
thousand men, and forced him to sign a truce 
for a year. 

Julius the Second, seeing his hopes of con- 
quering these fierce republicans, and of re- 
covering the cities which they had seized, 
vanishing, determined to strike a great blow. 
He laid aside for a time his hatred against the 
kings, and formed a Jeague amorg the princes 
and states whom he judged it to be the most 
easy to deceive, to crush the republic of Ve- 
nice. Most naturally the proud Maximilian 
the unskilful Louis the Twelfth, the kings of 
Arragon and Hungary, the duke of Ferra 
the marquis of Ferrara, and the marquis o 
Florence took part in this confederacy, known 
in history as the league of Cambray, from 
the city in which it was made. In execu- 
tion of this treaty the French invaded the 
territories of the republic on the side of Lom- 
bardy, the Germans and Spaniards by the 
valley of the Trente; the troops of the hol 
father, commanded by Julius in person, fol- 
lowed up the shores of the Adriatic, took the 
citadel of Ravenna by assault, and put the 
garrison to the sword. 

Louis the Twelfth, who had under him the 
marshals Chaumont and Trivulzio, the duke 
of Bourbon, La Trimoiulle, and the Count 
Dunois, gained over the Venetians the cele- 
brated victory of Aguadello, which endangered 
all the possessions of the republic on terra 
firma. The doge then determined on the only 
course which remained for him before so 
powerful a coalition, that of buying off the 
pope, by restoring to him the cities which he 
claimed for his see. 

As soon as he had obtained their restoration 
from Venice, he ceased to take part in the 
confederacy, and freed the Venetians from the 
censures pronounced against them; nay, he 
even espoused their cause against his own 
allies. He declared the league of Cambray 
impious and sacrilegious, and fulminated ana- 
themas against Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, 
who refused to break with the French. He 
declared him to be a rebellious son, a child of 
iniquity and perdition, and as such deprived 
of all his dignities. He freed his subjects ` 
from the oath of fidelity they had taken to 
him, and ordered the sentence to be posted 
up in all parts of the world; he then sent an 
armed force to seize on his estates, and threat- 
ened the French with his most terrible ana- 
themas, if they dared to aid him. 
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Louis the Twelfth, always weak and pusil- 
lanimous, obeyed the pope, retook the road to 
France, and had even the distinguished cow- 
ardice to conclude a treaty with the court of 
Rome, by which his majesty recognised him- 
self as bound to defend the Holy See against 
all its) enemies. He moreover conceded to 
Julius the right to nominate to all the vacant 
bishoprics in his kingdom. 

All these acts of submissiou could only 
augment the audacity of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, and his bitterness against the king. His 
holiness named, to govern the dioceses, pre- 
lates who were sold to him,and who were read 
to betray the prince at his first command. 


“Then,” says Mezeray, “the po e incited 
the Swiss against Louis the Twelfth, through 
means of Mathew Schinor, a fiery orator, 


whose harangues agitated this rustic people 
as the wind does the waves. He also inflamed 
the ambition of the young Henry the Eighth 
of England, by offering to him the investiture 
of the kingdom of Louis the Twelfth; and, 
finally, he intrigued with the courts of Castile 
and Germany, to induce them to enter into a 
league aguinst France.” His efforts with these 
two princes failed. Ferdinand dared not 
openly take the part of the pontiff, and the 
emperor, who had reconquered his former do- 
mains by the assistance of the French, refused 
to break with Louis the Twelfth ; he was, be- 
sides, sufficiently occupied with his own af- 
fairs, in consequence of a defeat he had suf- 
fered beneath the walls of Padua, and the 
necessity he was under of reorganising his 
army, which had been cut to pieces by the 
— Notwithstanding these two checks, 
his holiness did not entirely abandon the plan 
he bad formed of a league against Louis the 
Twelfth, such as he had made against the 
Venetians ; he only regarded the execution of 
it as delayed. 

We are really astonished at this enmity of 
Julius the Second towards France, and can 
only explain it from the hatred he bore to the 
cardinal W’Amb.ise, his competitor, whom he 
had threatened to have deposed as simoniacal 
a poisoner, adulterer, incestuous person, an 
a sodomite ; bnt, after the death of that pre- 
late, his resentment appeared to be still more 
violent, and the pope, having nothing more to 
fear from this redoubtable rival, set no bounds 
to :his warlike fury. Although it was md 
winter, he took the command of his armies, 
which had commenced operations against the 
duke of Ferrara. He conducted in person the 
siege of Mirandola, pressed on the works, ex- 
cited the zeal of the suldiery, by the promise 
of the sack of the city, doffed his cuirass, and 
visited the batteries, armed from head to foot, 
with his sword by his side, without troubling 
himself about the scandal which his conduct 
would give rise to. After having made a breach 
in the walls with his artillery, he gave the 

ignal for a general assault, and himself mount- 
the ramparts, in order to enjoy the epectacle 

of violated females, murdered old men and 
children; in fine, of all the horrors which 
usually take place in cities carried by storm. 


THE POPES. 
Whilst his holiness was directing in 


2 person 
the operations st the allies of France, he 
was continuing Bis intrigues in Germany and 
Spain, to excite these powers against Louis 
the Twelfth; and knowing how badly Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic desired the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples, he proposed to grant 
it to him on the conditions which had been 
consented to by the Arragonese, ouly adding 
to the treaty, that the king of Castile should 
keep three hundred armed men at the disposal 
of the Holy See, to serve the church on the 
first requisition made for them by the sove- 
reign pontiff. The intention of Julius was to 
employ these troops at once against the French 
in the war of Ferrara, and to bring about a 
rupture between Louis the Twelfth and Fer- 
dinand the Fifth. The wary Castilian appear- 
ed to fall into the snare; he signed the treaty 
and accepted the investiture. The By father 
immediately claimed the promised aid of the 
three hundred men-at-arms, and informed the 
prince that he would bestow on bim the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Naples on his retum 
from the army, which he had no intention of 
doing. Ferdinand immediately sent Fabricius 
Colonna with the troops which the pope de- 
manded, as far as the frontiers of the states 
of the church; but there they halted, and the 
general informed his holiness that he had 
orders to go no farther, until he had proclaim- 
ed Ferdinand, king of Naples. The pope, thus 
placed between two enemies equally redonbt- 
able, having on one side the French, who were 
pursuing their conquests in the north of Italy, 
and on the other the Spaniards, who threaten- 
ed to invade the south, found himself caught 
in his own trap, and was obliged to subscribe 
to the wishes of the Castilian. 

Louis the Twelfth finally discovered that 
he was the sport of the court of Rome, and 
threatened to avenge himself forcibly, if the 
decree investing Ferdinand with the kingdom 
of Naples was not at once revoked. Bis 
threats and his anger only excited derision, 
and instead of replying to his reclamations, 
Julius the Second summoned him to restore 
the cities on which he had seized ; he fulm- 
nated a terrible anathema against him, placed 
France under interdict, and gave it to him 
who could seize it; he also excommunicated 
all the princes who sustained the party of the 
king, and gave all their lands and lordships 
to the first occupant. An envoy of the dake 
of Savoy, who wished to make some repre 
sentations to the holy father on this eubject 
was arrested as a spy, put to the torture, and 
thrown into the infected dungeons of the cas 
tle of San Angelo, notwithstanding the ener- 
getic protests of the duke. 

The unskilful Louis being no longer able 
to deceive himself regarding the hostile sen- 
timents of the pope, and not daring yet to 
take up arms against the Holy See, convened 
a national synod in the city of Tours, to a0 
thorise him to repulse the attacks of Julius 
the Second. Not only did the French bishops 
decide that the king would do right im repres* 
ing the insolence of the pope, but tbey even 
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besonght him to undertake the defence of the 
petty princes who were oppaan by the 
court of Rome, and cited Julius the Second 
to appear before a national council at Pisa, to 
be deposed from the pontificate. It resulted 
that nine cardinals, and among them the 
Spanish cardinal of Sainte Croix, immediately 
left the court of the sovereign pontiff to join 
the French bishops, and co-operate with them 
in the reform of the church. The cardinal 
of Sainte Croix, with the assent of Ferdinand, 
even caused letters of convocation to be put 
up in the cities of Parma, Placenza, Modena, 
Bologna, and Rimini. But, whilst the king 
of Spain was writing to the king of France 
that he was ready to sustain the enterprise of 
the prelates opposed to the infamous Julius 
the Second, he was secretly protesting at 
Rome of his good intentions towards his holi- 
ness, and was even demanding the deposition 
of the cardinals who had separated from the 
apostolic see. 

Skilful as was this policy of Spain, it only 
half succeeded; Louis the Twelfth having 
discovered what was plotting against him, de- 
tached himself from Ferdinand and proposed 
to the emperor to form an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with him. Maximilian lis- 
tened with the more willingness to the over- 
tures of France in regard to the deposition of 
Julius the Second, as a letter addressed to his 
daughter, Margaret of Austria, who advised 
him to marry again, shows: “ We do not think 
that at our age, one should contract a new 
alliance, unless for- political reasons,” he wrote 
to this princess; “and in the position of affairs, 
it would tend to destroy our plans of ambi- 
tion, which are to unite on our own head the 
double crown of emperorsand popes. Already 
has our secretary, the bishop of Gurck, started 
for Rome, to propose to Julius the Second, to 
choose between our enmity and our admission 
to a share in the papacy, so that after his 
death, we should be assured of possessing the 
chair of St. Peter alone. Be then warned 
my dear Margaret, that you will be forced to 
adore us on both knecs, which will be very 
strange ; this idea already excites our hilarity. 
It will be so, however. for the people and no- 
bles of Rofne, who have an equal hatred for 
the French, the Spaniards, and the Venetians, 
are leagued together to the number of up- 
wards of twenty thousand, and have informed 
us that they would choose a pope of German 
origin, as soon as Julius the Second left the 
Holy See vacant ; this cannot be long, bis ho- 
liness being covered with pustules and ulcers, 
in consequence of his debaucheries. I have 
consequently made overtures to the Italian 
cardinals, and their suffrages will cost me 
about two or three hundred thousand ducats. 
Ferdinand the Fifth also affirms to us that his 
embassadors have orders to assist our elec- 
tion. Written with his'own hand, by your 
good father Maximilian, the futare pontiff.” 

Whilst the emperor was intriguing to reach 
the papacy, Julius the second was still neg- 
lecting his trade of pope for that of an adven- 
turer 5 he abandon ue paoa of the Vatican, 

Vou. II. 
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leaving to Michael Angelo the care of direct- 
ing the work on the new church of St. Peter, 
whose foundations were already rising above 
the soil of the ancient sieps, and retaking the 

ve and sword, went with a small escort 
to the city of Modena, where the pontifical 
troops were encamped. His holiness had al» 
ready reached Bologna, when the marshal 
Chaumont, whom France had sent to the aid 
of the duke of Ferrara, and who was himself 
in the environs of the place, was advised by 
Bentivoglio, of what was occurring, and came, 
during the night, to surround Bologna with his 
cavalry. On the next morning, the conster- 
nation among the pontifical household was 
great, and their alarm was the better founded, 
since, on the one hand, it was impossible to 
Jeave the city without falling into the hands 
of the French; and on the other, the Bolog- 
nese, who had never been devoted to the Ho 
See, appeared ready to revolt, and were 
already talking of giving up the pope to the 
marshal de Chaumont. 

In this extremity, the cardinals united with 
the Spanish and Venetian embassacors, in be- 
seaching Jutius to treat with the French. At 
this overture, the pontiff -fell into a violent 
rage, he rent his garments, blasphemed the 
name of God, tore the tiara from hie head, and 
trampling it under foot exclaimed, “ Perish 
then, with this powerless emblem, a religion 
of faleehood and knavery, and with it be 
crushed the abominable supporters who coun- 
sel cowardice to their pope. As for you,” said 
he, turning towards the Venetian embassa- 
dor, “‘ where are the re-inforcements * ro- 
mised me in the name of your republic? I 
will wait for them until to-morrow, and if they 
do not come, then I will treat with these exe- 
crable Frenchmen; but it will be only for the 
purpose of burning Venice, and with your 
vity, all the merchants who rule it. As for 
you,” said he, turning towards the embassador 
of Spoin; “who have sported with me so un- 
worthily, by causing me to grant the investi- 
ture of the kingdom of Naplee, in exchange 
for troops, which your ipfamous sovereign will 
never send me, I will have you hung to- 
morrow at day-break.” Then seizing his 
cross with both his hands, he fell on them and 
drove them from his presence, striking them 
redoubled blows. 

When, however, his rage was appeased, 
perceiving that his violence did not remove 
the dangers which threatened him, he called 
together the- magistrates of Bologna, and the 
chiefs of the trades; he represented to them 
that he had trusted to their loyalty and fidelity 
in coming into their city, and besought them 
to take up arms in his defence, promising 
them the remission of all imposts. His ur- 
gency did not change the dispositions of the 
inhabitants, and matters remained in the same 
state during a whole day. Towards night, 
news was received of the a h of the 
Spaniarde; the threat of the —— had pro- 
duced its effect. The embassador of Ferdi- 
pand had sent an express to Fabricius Colon- 
na, who decided on — The 
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de Chaumont retreated before the Spaniards ' tua, to treat of an accommodation among all 


and yielded the field of battle. 

Julius the Second, thus delivered from, 
the French, immediately uttered invectives 
against Louis the Twelfth; he spoke of nothing 
but sieges and ranged battles, and though he 
suffered much from ulcers, which were eating 
him up, he wished to go to Ferrara to bom- 
bard that place. He assisted at the first la- 
bours of the siege, but was soon obliged to 
return to Bologna, the physicians having de- 
clared that the disease had reached its last 
stages, and that his holiness had but a few 
days to live. 

The cardinals immediately commenced 
their intrigues for the papacy, and caballed 
with effrantery in the very chamber of the T 
ing man. They were, however, soon brought 
to repentance, for Julius, who was endowed 
with a very vigorous constitution, returned to 
life. His first care was to assemble the car- 
dinals in public consistory ; he heaped threats 
and outrages on them ; he called them thieves 
sodomites, simoniacs; he accused them o 
selling their honour, their conscience, and 
even their bodies; and, finally, closed the ses- 
sion by making a decree concerning the elec- 
tion of popes, in which his holiness declared 
as of right null, every nomination tainted with 
simony, whether on the part of the chosen or 
of the electors, proclaiming as heretical, and 
punishable by the punishment of fire, pon- 
tiffs who should be promoted by such means, 
as well as all who had concurred in their 
election. . 

As soon as the pope had recovered enough 
strength to sustain the movement of a lit- 
ter, he determined to recommence hostilities 
against the duke, and started to rejoin his 
troops. The chevalier Bayard, who was then 
carrying on the war in Italy, having been ad- 
vised of the march of the pope, resolved to | 
seize him, and laid an ambuscade of an hun- 
dred men-at-arms in the environs of the small | 
town of St. Felix, through which he knew his | 
holiness must pass, to reach his camp. Unfor- 
tunately on that day, about an hour after the 
departure of the escort, there fell a heavy 
rain, which obliged the pontiff to turn back 
to seek for shelter. Bayard, who was un- 
masked by this movement, discovered him- 
self and fell upon the cardinals; as he was at 
a considerable distance off, Julius had time 
to leave his litter and mount a powerful horse, 
on which he escaped from his enemies. The 
cardinals ied. his example, and Bayard 
could only seize some old bishops who were 
in litters, some domestics who were on foot, 
and the baggage mules, 

Whilst the French were carrying on a 
rough war with his holiness, they were nego- 
tiating with the king of Spain to induce him 
to unite with Louis the Twelfth and Maxi- 
milian, who had convened a council at Pisa 
to depose the pope. But Ferdinand, who 
found his interests in these interminable dis- 
cords, contented himeelf with playing the 

of mediator, and after numerous debates, 
e preposed to assemble a congress at Men- 


the powers. Julius the Second went to Ra- 
venna to supervise the deliberations of that 
assembly, and endeavoured to gain the repre 
sentatives of the princes to his side. He even 
wrote on this subject to the venerable bishop 
of Gurck, a delegate from the emperor, to 
come to him, in order to deliberate with him 
on the means of pacifying Italy. The prelate 
accepted the invitation of his holiness, but 
when he saw that the pontiff’s only object 
was to buy his conscience with a cardinals 
hat, he immediately returned to Mantua. As 
Ferdinand had foreseen, the meeting of the 
ministers of the great powers produced norte 
sult, and the war recommenced with mor 
fury than before. Trivulzio, who had suc- 
ceeded the marshal de Chaumont in the com 
mand of the army of Italy, opened the cam- 

aign by seizing ın succession Concordia acd 
Bolzana: in this last city was a bronze statue 
of Julius the Second, one of the ee 
of Michae: Angelo. The proud pontiif was 
represented as standing in a warlike attitude, 
with his right hand raised towards heaven, 3 
if invoking Christ in favour of the people 
whom he came to punish. A very curios 
anecdote is related of it: “The cadinals’ 
says the chronicle, “having informed his bo 
liness, that the inhabitants only trembled 
when they regarded this terrible statue, acd 
asked if it raised its arm to bless or curse 
them ;” Julius replied to them, “It is {a 
either, as the Bolognese shall be submissive 
or rebellious.” As soon as the French entered 
the city, the people broke up this statve ; the 
metal was bought by Alphonso of Este, wh 
made a piece of artillery out of it, which be 
called the Julian. 

The marshal Trivulzio could, beyond al 
doubt, have seized on all Romagna, if be bad 
pushed on the war; unfortunately, he was 
prevente® by Louis the Twelfth, who wis 
alarmed at his victories over the pope, aud 
wished to await the decision of the coun: 
which had been convened at Pisa. 

Julius the Second remained still shut up 4 
Ravenna, and was much disquieted at the 
turn which affairs were taking. To increase 
the evil, division broke out in his own family; 
the duke of Urbin, who was at once his te 
phew and his bastard, accused the cardinal 
of Pavia, the minion of his holiness, of havi 
sold Bologna to the French; the latter in h: 
turn accused him, before the other cardinals 
of having endeavoured to supplant him in the 
good graces of the pontiff, whilst, at the same 
time, he was keeping up an understanding 
with the duke of Ferrara, whose niece he bs 
espoused, in order to obtain a protector alte: 
the death of the pope. The duke of Urb= 
furious at seeing his intrigues unmasked, cor 
ceived a violent hatred against the cardinal 
and on the day succeeding the discusson 
stabbed him in the street. Julius the Second 
was so afflicted by the death of his mimo, 
that being unable to avenge him on his own 
son, he resolved to leave the city which had 
witnessed his assassination, and refam t 
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Rome, notwithstanding the dangers he must 
incur. 

Two days after his return to the holy city, 
he convened a council in the palace of the 
Lateran, to oppose the synod of Pisa, whither 
he had been cited to hear his deposition. In 
his letters of convocation his holiness laid it 
down as a law, that the privilege of formin 
general assemblies of ecclesiastics pertained 
to the pope exclusively ; he concluded as fol- 
lows: ‘Jt is on this account, in the plenitude 
of our infallible wisdom, that we declare the 
call of the council of Pisa null and vain, as 
well as all the writings published against us 
by its callers, in the nåme of the emperor 
Maximilian and of King Louis of France, re- 
proving and revoking them, and under penalty 
of excommunication and eternal malediction, 
prohibiting every one, whatever may be his 
dignity, be he ecclesiastic or secular, from 
favouring their propagation.” 

The holy father then fulminated his bulls 
against Louis the Twelfth, and threatened to 
break his scandalous marriage with Anne of 
Brittany ; he then turned towards Spain, and 
offered the investiture of Navarre to Ferdi- 
nand, if he would arm in his behalf. This 
Te was very agreeable to that king, who 

long sought to despoil John d’Albret of his 
kingdom of Navarre. Ferdinand equipped a 
numerous fleet, with the apparent design of 
making a descent on Africa, but which was 
really destined to disembark an army in Italy, 
to surprise the French. 

Louis the Twelfth, being warned of these 
warlike preparations, hastened to levy troops ; 
the emperor did the same, and all the people 
of Europe fdund themselves in arms, and 
prepared to murder each other, to maintain 
the quarrel of a who was at once a 
sodomite, robber, and assassin. On their side, 
the cardinals who had separated from the 
pontifical court, and who were at Pisa, pro- 
ceeded none the less with the opening of the 
council which was to depose the pontiff, and 
if the Teno did not act in this matter with 
the energy which it had already exhibited, 
we must seek for the reasons in the gentle 
and irresolute character of Maximilian ; this 
prie, solely to oblige the prelates of his 

ingdom, dared not appear at the synod. On 
the other hand, the king of France was weak 
enough to yield to the counsels of his wife, 
and sent but sixteen bishops, with some proc- 
tors from the universities. It resulted, that 
this meeting, being composed of only a small 
number of prelates, lost its influence from that 
circumstance alone, and it was after many 
difficulties that the Florentines, to whom the 
city of Pisa belonged, decided to permit it to 
open its sessions. 

At last the first session took place on the 
29th of October, 1511, under the presidency 
of the cardinal of Sainte Croix. diet de la 
Foix was the keeper of the council, and Philip 
Decius, an excellent lawyer, discharged the 
duties of judge advocate. As soon as the 
news reached Julius the Second, he excom- 
miunicated a second time the cardinals, and 
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all who took part in this assembly; but so 
many blows struck him at once, that he hirn- 
self believed he should not long survive. He 
was attacked by a violent fever, accompa- 
nied by long fainting spells, during which he 
showed no signs of life. 

“The holy father then appeared to return 
somewhat towards goodness,’’ says the his- 
torian of the league of Cambray ; “‘ he brought 
the cardinals about him; he accused himself 
of having committed great crimes, and of 
haying published unjust excommunications ; 
he caused them to prepare a bull revoking 
them, prohibiting them, however, from pub- 
lishing it until after his death, because, should 
he recover his health, he was unwilling to 
have performed, he said, an act of justice 
which might injure his diguity.” This ex- 
cess of prudence was not useless, for the 
fever having left him, the physicians pro- 
nounced him out of danger, and he was soon 
able to preside in person over the sessions of 
the consistory. 

During his convalescence, he was engaged 


in cementing an offensive and defensive al- ac 
liance between the Holy See, the Swiss, Ve- . 


nice, and Ferdinand, who had finally declared 
himself the enemy of France. By a strange 
abuse of language, this sacrilegious coalition 
was called the 
of its operations wis surrendered to the inde- 
fatigable Julius the Second. It is true that 
his holiness alone defrayed the expenses of 
the enterprise ; by way, however, of compen- 
sation, his allies permitted him to use their 
troops to bring the people of Rome to reason, 
who had had the audacity to chase pe? the 
priests from the apostolic city, and to desire 
to recover their liberty. In less than eight 
days, thanks to this powerful aid, the autho- 
tity of the pope was re-established, and after 
the massacre of from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand citizens, order was restored. 

If the inhabitants of the holy city were hos- 
tile to the pontifical cause, it was not the same 
at Pisa, where an army of priests and monks 
had excited the devout people. Troubles 
broke out and the population took up arms, 
not against the pope, but against the council, 
hich was engaged in deposing him. The 
disorders became so great, that after the third 
session, the fathers were compelled to retire 
to Milan to continue their sittings. His holi- 
ness was much gratified at it, but was, how- 
ever, troubled by the news that the French 
had cut to pieces the army of the confederates, 
beneath the walls of Raverina. 

This victory inspired terror through the ec- 
clesiastical states; at Rome, especially, their 
minds were in consternation; the cardinals 
crowded to the Vatican to entreat the pontiff 
to take pity on himself and the sacred college, 
and transfer his court to Spain. They repre- 
sented that his position was the worse, since 
the Roman barons were about to join the 
French, and that even his own bastard, the 
duke of Urbin, had promised to send to the 
enemy two hundred lances and four thousard 
foot, to increase the number of soldiers whom 
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Pom pey Colonna, Robert des Ursini, Antonio 
Savelli, Piedro Margano, and Laurent Man- 
cini, were engaged to furnish. Notwithstand- 
ing his excessive pride, these considerations 
made an impression on the mind of Julius the 
Second, and he appeared to yield to the neces- 
sity of retreating, When the embasaadors of 
Spain and Venice arrived. They combatted 
the reasonings of the cardinals, and informed 
his holiness that the danger was not as im- 
minent as had been supposed, because the 
French army, though victorious, was like a 
body without a soul, its general, Gaston de 
Foix, duke of Nemours, having been slain in 
the battle. This information determined Ju- 
lius to delay his plan of flight for some days, 
and soon a Jeter from the cardinal de Medicis 
caused him to abandon it entirely and restored 
all his audacity to him. This prelate, who 
had been made a prisoner on the field of bat- 
tle, in which he was fighting armed at all 

ints, wrote to his holiness, “that he had 
been enabled to seize on the minds of the 
soldiers, and had so alarmed them by his 
preaching, concerning hell, that they were de- 
serting in bands with their arms and baggage, 
to save their souls and escape the anathemas 
which they had incurred ; that moreover they 
need not be disquieted at Rome, since the 
superstitious Anne of Brittany had a confessor 
who was entirely devoted to the Holy See; 
that by means of the influence of this princess, 
they could prevent Louis the Twelfth from 
reinforcing his army in Italy, and that besides, 
Maximilian, who saw the bad condition in 
which the affairs of France were, appeared to 
desire to detach himself from its cause to enter 
the sacred league.” 

Although fortune indeed appeared to have 
taken the side of the holy fathcr, the assem- 
bly of Milan none the less continued its 
labours, and, during its seventh sitting, pro- 
nounced the suspension of Julius the Second 
- from the pontifical functions. The sentenca 
was conceived in these terms :—" In the name 
of the Holy Trinity, the sacred general council, 
Coens the universal church, after having 
taken the evils of the church into considera- 
tion, declares, that it is necessary to labour 
for the reform of abuses ; and as it is especially 
important for religion that the head of the 
church should set an example of Christian 
Virtues, and should not be an object of re- 
proach an account of his adulteries, robberies, 
and murders, the fathers have unanimously 
decided that Julius the Second should be 
hurled from the throne of the apostle; for 
Isaiah saith, ‘Remove from before my people 
all that r cause their fall ;’ and the apostle 
St. Paul, ‘Eradicate every germ of evil from 
among you, for a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.’ 

“Since we must draw the people out of the 
hands of Goliah and the Philistines, who 
pervert and oppress them, the sacred col- 
ege exhorts cardinals, patriarche, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, prevosts of cathedrals, chap- 
ters of colleges, kings, princes, dukes, mar- 
quisses, counts, barons, universities, commu- 
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nities, the vicars of the Roman charch, vas- 


sals, governors, feudatories, lar and secu- 
lar subjects, finally, all the faithful, whatever 
may be their dignities and professions, no 


longer to recognise Julian de la Rovera as 
pe, who elevated himself to the Holy See, 
y means of an infamous simony. We pro- 
hibit all from obeying this corsair, this gladi- 
ator soiled with Christian blood, this incestu- 
ous wretch, this sodomite, covered with filthy 
sores, who has infected the church by his 
corruption.” 

This decree was received in France, and 
its publication permitted by the letters patent 
of Louis the Twelfth, notwithstanding the ac- 
tive opposition of Aune of Brittany, who, by 
the advice of her confessor, even refused to 
share her bed with the king. Julius the Se- 
cond did not otherwise appear much moved 
by it; he contented himself with assembling 
some Italian bishops at St. John of the Late- 
ran, and caused this cabal to issue anathemas 
against his adversaries. By the orders of his 
holiness, the prelates who were in session ut 
Milan, were declared to be heretics, delegates 
of antichrist, and as such, the faithful were 
permitted to seize their property, benefices, 
dignities, evento slay them. The council of the 
Lateran, at the same time, confirmed the cen- 
sures pronounced against Louis the Twelfth, 
from whom it took away his title of Most 
Christian King. The last article of the con- 
demnation had been dictated by Ferdinand 
the Catholic, who, however, exacted that the 
king of Navarre should be included in the 
sentence. Flechier, in one of his funeral ora- 
tions, himself blames the conduct of the pope. 
“Julius the Second,” says he, “abusing the 
power which he maintained he held from 
God, made religion subserve his criminal] pas- 
sions, and carried a sacrilegious hand against 
the crown of kings. John D'Albret, one of 
the victims of the execrable policy of this 
ee was excommunicated by virtue of a 

ull, which had been solicited by Ferdinand 

the Fifth, and the rincipality of Navarre was 
invaded by Spanish troops, before John D’Al- 
bret dreamed of defending himself ca 

Whilst the creatures of Julius the Second 
were fulminating anathemas against France 
and her allies, the fathers of the council of 
Milan quitted that residence precipitately, in 
order to avoid the implacable vengeance of 
the pope, and took refuge at Lyons, which 
caused that city to be placed under interdict, 
und be degraded from its rank as a metropo- 
litan see. On the other hand, the bands of 
the holy league, re-inforced by § ish troo 
took their revenge on the French, and seiz 
one after another on all the cities which still 
held out against the pope. 

To heighten these disgraces, the king of 
England, Henry the Eighth, who had remain- 
ed, until this time, an im ble spectator of 
the struggle, joined the confederates, and 
induced the desertion of Maximilian. Al 
Europe was thus leagued against Louisa the 
Twelfth ; the war recommenced more terribly 
than ever ; the Germans, Swiss and Speniards, 
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penetrated into Italy, by three sides at once; 
the troops of Julius the Second invaded Ro- 
magna, and carried Bologna and Ravenna. 
Pressed on all sides, and borne down by nam- 
bers, the French were constrained to give 
ground and lay down their arms; almost all 
of them were cowardly assassinated, in con- 
tempt of the laws of war, and although they 
had obtained honourable capitulations. 

Bandel, Forcadelle, and several other his- 
torians, relate that Julius the Second then in- 
vented a fable, the object of which wae to 
render the memory of Gaston de Foix odious, 
and to raise to the highest pitch the fanaticiem 
of the people of Ital against the French.— 
He caused to be affirmed, by numerous wit- 
nesses, that having opened the tomb of this 
pe they had only found in his coffin a 

orrible serpent, which had fown up into the 
air in the midet of a thick and infected smoke. 
Forcadelle also says, that his holiness distri- 
buted large sums to hungry poets to make 
satires against Louis the Twelfth or Anne of 
Brittany, and that he granted the remission of 
a capital punishment to a great criminal, who 
had made a Latin distich against the French. 

Two months had scarcely passed since the 
Papa of the French from Italy, when 
Julius thought of breaking the holy league 
and freeing himself from hia allies, who had 
the audacity to claim a part of the spoils.— 
Before putting this plan in execution, he wish- 
ed to assure himself of the possession of the 
dutchy of Ferrara, and for this purpose he 
wrote to Duke Alphonso of Ferrara, the hus- 
band of the infamous Lucretia Borgia, that he 
was willing to be reconciled to him, and only 
exacted that he should come to Rome, to re- 
ceive absolution, according to the ordinary 
forms; he sent him a safe conduct signed 
with his own hand, to give him the greater 
confidence in his promises. 

Notwithstanding the protestations of friend- 
ship by the holy father, Alphonso feared a 
snare, and replied, that he would not hazard 
coming to Rome, but on the solemn guarantee 
of the Colonna and of the embassadors of 
Spain and Florence. They wrote at once, 
that they would pledge themselves to oppose 
every effort against his person; he had then 
no more objections to make, and started for 
the holy city. 

- Julius the Second, says an historian, receiv- 
ed him with great demonstrations of joy, and 
sought to persuade him, as he had before 
done Cesar Borgia, that Lucretia was his own 
daughter, and not that of Alexander the Sixth. 
This princese was then living in great honour 
at the court of her husband, surrounded by 
ts, artists, and painters; later, when age 
deprived her of all her lovers, she built 
convents for women in expiation of her adul- 
teries and incests. 

At first Julius promised the duke of Ferrara 
to treat him as his son-in-law, and retained 
him at the Vatican; then when he supposed 
he could speak as a master, he brought him 
before the — and summoned him to 
give ap the city of -Ferrara as a dependency 
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of the church; he also claimed the payment 
of a tribute of four thousand florins of gold, 
which he was to send yearly to Rome, as a 
feudatory of the Holy See; and, finally, he 
prohibited him from sending the products of 
the salt springs of Comachio into Lombardy, 
that he might not enter into rivalry with the 
salt springs of the holy father. 

Alphonso discovered that Julius was only 
waiting a pretext to arrest him; he did not, 
therefore, contest the equity of the demands 
of the holy father, but simply asked that they 
should give him to the next day to make his 
decision. During the night he fled from Rome, 
and regained his dominions by byways. Ags 
soon as Julius was informed of the depar- 
ture of his prisoner, he burst into a rage, ac- 
cused the Florentine embassadors of face 
favoured his escape, and in revenge, gave or- 
ders to the cardinal of Sion to commence hos- 
tilities against France at once. 


Cardonne, the Spanish general, joined the. 


pontifical troops, seized on Prato, and forced 
the republic to receive the conditions which 
the pope chose to impose on it. His holiness 
re-established the Medici at the head of the 
government. At Milan a like restoration was 
accomplished, and Maximilian Sforza retook 
his ducal crown. Thus all political events 
concurred in assuring the triumph of the pope ; 
it was only left for him to purge Italy of the 
Spaniards and Germans. To attain this end, 
his holiness offered to authorise the emperor 
to conquer the possessions of Venice, provided 
he would drive the Spaniards out of Lower 
Italy. Maximilian acceded to this proposal, 
and immediately sent the bishop of Gurck to 
Rome, to arrange the basis of it. The pontiff 
received the German plenipotentiary with 
great demonstrations of friendship, and ap- 
peared to have entirely forgotten their former 
struggles; he defrayed the expenses of his 
embassy with liberality, though he had three 
hundred persons in his train, and lavished on 
him honours which were usually rendered to 
emperors alone. Al] the conditions of this 
sacrilegious alliance were arranged on the 
same day; the bishop of Gurck, in the name 
of Maximilian, engaged to protect the court 
of Rome against the enterprises of Spain and 
France, and to lend it the aid of troops to 
reduce the dutchy of Ferrara. In return for 
these advantages, Julius sacrificed his allies 
the Venetians, and promised to excommuni- 
cate them if they refused to submit to Ger- 
many, and to agree to the conditions which 
the prince wished to impose on them. 

As soon as the treaty had been ratified, 
Julius the Second gave vent to his joy; he 
commanded, that on the next day, a solemn 
service should be performed, to celebrate the 
happy success of his negotiations, and at the 
close of the ceremony, he went with all his 
clergy to the left bank of the Tiber, where, in 
the presence of the embassadors of all the 

wers, and of a numerous crowd, he cast the 
kera of St. Peter into the river, exclaiming 
“From henceforth, the popes shall only need 
the sword of St. sie oP 
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At length his holiness,on his return to the 
Vatican, summoned the Spanish embassadors 
into his — and ordered them, under 
penalty of the most ternble censures, fo cause 
the bands of the pillagers who combatted 
with their troops, to retire from the territories 
of the church. As they were desirous of 
excusing themselves on the plea of the ne- 
cessity of terminating the operations which 
had been commenced, Julius broke out upon 
them in outrageous language, and drove them 
from his presence. He immediately entered 
into negotiations with the Swiss cantons, to 
obtain thirty thousand troops, who were to aid 
him in driving out the Spaniards from Lower 
Italy, and conquering the kingdom of Naples. 
The agreement was already signed, and the 
war was about to break out with fresh fury 
when God took pity on Italy, and delivere 
the earth from this abominable pope, on the 
23d of February, 1513. 

According to some authors, Julius died from 
the consequences of a fit of ion ; accord- 
ing to others, he fell before the baneful dis- 
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ease which was scouring Europe; all agree 
in saying, that the cardinal charged to admi- 
nister the last sacraments to him, having asked 
him what he had decided upon in regard to 
the prelates whom he had deposed, the dying 
man replied to him, “As man, I pardoa 
them; as pope, I curse them.”’ These word: 
are enough to show that the papacy is, in its 
essence, a vicious and execrable imstitution, 
since it commands hatred, and prohibits the 
forgiveness of injuries. 

A bitter satire is attributed to the leamed 
Erasmgs, in which Julius the Second is eshi- 
bited in the scene with the prince of the 
apostles ; the latter refuses an entrance irto 
the kingdom of heaven to the pope, and r- 

roaches him with all his crimes; he accuses 

im of incest with his sister and daughter: 
of vile crimes with his bastards, nephews, and 
several cardinals; he calls him a perjuret. 
simoniac, drunkard, robber, murderer, ard 
poisoner; and, finally, declares to him that the 
gates of heaven are closed against those who 
are infected by the disease of which he died. 
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HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 
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1513:] 


Disorders at Rome—Election of Leo the Tenth—Coronation of the pontiff—Politics of the 
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Europe—Decree of the council 
—RHe finishes the church of St. 
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Martin Luther and his doctrines—Bull of Leo the Tenth against Luther—Edsct of the empt- 
ror Charles the Fifth against the reformer—Treaty between the emperor and pope aguas 


France—Death of Leo the Tenth. 

As soon as Julius the Second had terminated 
his execrable life, a revolution broke out at 
Rome. The populace, who for a long time 
had been restrained by the iron hand of the 
pontiff, flew to arms, pillaged the monasteries 
and the churches, and massacred a great num- 
ber of priests and monks. At the close of 
this outbreak, the populace divided itself into 
two powerful factions, that of the Colonna and 
of the Urbins, who both sought to profit by the 
general confusion, in order to obtain the sove- 
reignty of the city. Frightful disorders fol- 
lowed ; blood flowed in torrents, and Rome 
offered nothing to the sight but dead bodies 
and houses in flames. At length the citizens 


discovered that they were but tools in the- 


hands of ambitious lords, who disputed among 
themselves for power; they laid aside their 
arms, and a calm succeeded to the frightful 
storm which had d over the apostolic 
city. The cardinals hastened to avail them- 


ing into conclave. Asa beginning, they passed 
a decree which limited the anù ority of the 

pe, and which established the precise pnvi 

eges of the members of the sacred college. 

All swore upon the Bible to observe these 
rules, and immediately afterwards the m 
trigues commenced among the candidates fot 
the papacy. 

Among the members of the conclave, Joh 
de Medicis showed himself the most desirous 
for the heritage of Julius the Second. Vanliss 
thus speaks of this cardinal: “John de Me- 
dicis had been scarcely three months re- 
installed in his palace at Florence, when the 
news of the death of Julius the Second ar- 
rived. He immediately conceived the desga 
of causing himself to be elected sovereign 

ntiff, and took the road fop Rome, although 

e was afflicted with a violent disease, and 
had two enormous abscesses, which prevent 
him from walking, or even riding on hore 


selves of this apparent tranquillity, by enter-| back. He made the journey in a litter, the 
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rnules t-avelling on a walk, in order to avoid | a historian of the time, no emperor nor king 
the least motion; in this manner he arrived | had ever displayed so much — in 
at the holy city; but the obsequies of Jolius | their triumphal processions. The Roman 
were terminated, and the conclave had com- | clergy, the — the nobility, the dif- 
menced; nevertheless, he caused them to | ferent orders of the monks, black, gray, and 
epee the gates of the Vatican, and took his| white, the different trades, the chiefs of the 
place among the other cardinals. Already the | soldiery, clothed in glittering armour, formed 
members of the sacred college, young and | an immense cortege ; young maids and child- 
old, had canvassed for their candidates, and | ren, clothed in white, cast palms and flowers 
seemed so obstinately fixed in their choice, | before the steps of the pontiff through the 
that a long vacancy was threatened, when a| route. He himself advanced, mounted on an 
very strange event suddenly changed the di- | Arabian courser, — around him the mem- 
rection of their wishes and put an end to their | bers of the sacred college and his relatives, 
intrigues. John de Medicis, though sick and | among whom, the commander of the Medici, 
tormented by sharp pains, laboured assidu- | armed at all points, was distinguished. The 
ously to create partizans for himself. procession had not passed the walls of the 
It happened iat at the close of a day more | city when a courier arrived, announcing tho 
laborious than the others, the abscesses broke | death of Raphael Pucci, archbishop ot Flo. 
and gave a passage to vicious humours, which | rence; Leo, after having read the despatch, 
spread through the conclave an infectious | turned towards his cousin, and without inter- 
smell. The old cardinals, fearing they could | rupting the march, said to him with a loud 
not resist the baneful effects of this vitiated | voice, “My cousin, I announce to you that 
atmosphere, consulted physicians as to the | to-morrow you will quit the profession ot 
mode of preserving themselves from the dan- | arms to receive the succession of Raphael 
ger to their health, which must result from a | Pucci, and become an archbishop.” This 
forced residence in the same room with the | took place, though the commander was as 
sick man. They: replied, there was no re-| much a stranger to the duties as a lawless 
source but to await the death of De Medicis, | soldier could be, whose whole life had been 
which must take place within a month. This | passed in pillaging, stealing and throat cutting. 
opinion of the physicians created a revolution | After the celebration of the pontifical mass 
in the conclave ; intrigues ceased at once, and | the holy father bestowed his blessing on the 
the tiara was unanimously conferred on John | people, and retraced the road to the Vatican, 
de Medicis, who was proclaimed sovereign | where a feast awaited him worthy of Lucullus 
ntiff, at the age of thirty-six, by the title of | or Apicius. The expense of this feast was 
eo the Tenth. computed at more than a hundred thousand 
The opening of the abscesses saved him | crowns of gold. 
from certain death; the corrupt humours| As soon as he was installed in the Holy See, 
fiowed through the wounds, and he was cured | the new pope abandoned himself to luxury 
of his disease. and debauchery ; he invited to Rome all the 
The new pope was the son of Clarice des | artists and authors of Italy, and his court soon 
Ursini and of Laurent de Medicis, the same to | became the most brilliant in Europe. We 
whom Savonarola had refused absolution. At|should render him the justice of having ba- 
the age of thirteen he had been elevated to | nished brutal debauchery, which he replaced 
the cardinalship, by Innocent the Eighth. His, by gallantry, a species of corruption less igno- 
education was entirely worldly: according to | ble, but more dangerous, inasmuch as it de- 
Paul Sarpi, he had no tinge of religious ideas ; | praves society without drawing on itself gene- 
he even affected a silly impiety, saying | ral reprobation. The court of Rome became 
openly, that religion was only good, in order | a school of materialism, and of philosophical 
to restrain the common people in obedience, atheism, from the bosom of which the pontiff 
and ought not to govern the actions of the | king directed the political affairs of the church. 
powerful and rich. He at once studied the aggrandizement of his . 
Leo the Tenth, as proud and ambitious as | family; he placed his brother Peter at the 
his predecessor, was capable of committing | head of the government of Tuscany, and re- 
` any crime in order to obtain the desired end, | served for his other brother, Julian the Mag- 
but more courtly than Julius the Second, he | nificent, the crown of Naples, wHich he had 
was loas rude and coarse in his intercourse | decided to take away from Ferdinand the 
with sovereigns. Fifth. He did not suffer this last project to 
His holiness, wishing to wait for the retarn | be known, preferring to wait until circum- 
of his strength, delayed the-ceremony of his| stances should offer to him a certain chance 
exaltation until the 11th of April, the anni-. of success. He was next occupied in extend- 
versary of the battle of Ravenna, on which he | ing the authority of the Holy See, and pre- 
had been made prisoner by the French. On| serving its independence. To effect this, he 
the day appointed for the ceremony, clothed | refused to conclude a treaty with Ferdinand 
in garments studded with diamonds and ru- | the Catholic; and he was hkewise unwilling 
bies, his head covered by a tiara sgo glittering | to adhéfe to any proposition of peace with the 
with precious stones that it was impossible | French, from fear of seeing them return anew 
eteadily to contemplate it, he came to the | into Italy. His holiness did not ratify, but in 
church of the Lateran, followed by an escort. part, the engagements made with the Swise 


so numerous and brilliant, that, according to' by his predecessor, because he had felt the 
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suconvenience of carrying on war with merce- 
uary soldiers, who mutinied if they did not 
receive their pay on the appointed day, or 
who enrolled themselves under the banner of 
their enemies, if they obtained thereby an in- 
crease of pay. He was unwilling longer to 
remain in leage with Maximilian Sforza, duke 
of Milan, whom he rded as a weight upon 
the Holy See ; nor with the emperor, who was 
a fickle and dangerous friend, and who had 
declared, on being compelled to renounce his 
pretensions on the papacy, that the states of 
the church appertained to the empire of the 
west, and that destiny had designed to restore 
to the title of emperor its ancient splendour ; 
last of all, the holy father refused, with better 
reasons still, to ally himself with the Vene- 
tians, who had made a treaty with Louis the 
Twelfth. ; 
Nevertheless, he sent an embassador named 
Cinthio to the court of France, to aseure the 
king of his true intentions, and to offer the 
respectful sentiment of the family of the Me- 
dici for Louis the Twelfth. The legate was 
also charged to explain to his majesty, that on 
reaching the pontifical throne, Leo the Tenth, 
having found the Holy See engaged in a vow 
of declared hostility to France, it would be 
imprudent to change its policy at once; that 
in consequence of it, he besought the king 
not to impute to any ill will the disposition he 
was constrained to adopt, in order to thwart 
his projects of conquering the Milanese. He 
besought him also not to be offended if he 
should exhort him by a brief, not to undertake 
any thing against Italy, under pain of ana- 
thema, interdiction, and deposition ; also, that 
nothing would diminish the constant affection 
of his holiness for his person. He kindly 
warned him that, at his solicitation, Henry the 
Eighth of England, was preparing for a de- 
scent on France ; also, that in spite of him- 
eelf, and in obedience to the sacred college, 
the. pope was constrained to engage Maximi- 
lian the First to attack his frontiers on the 
Rhine, whilst the Swiss invaded Burgundy; 
that, in fine, he was obliged to permit Feidi- 
nand the Catholic to pursue his conquests in 
Navarre, in consequence of thie king having 
purchased from his predecessor, for forty-two 
thousand crowns of gold, authority to do so. 
Without disquieting themselves with these 
threats, the French, under the command of 
Louis de La Tremouille, penetrated into Italy, 
joined the Venetians, and recommenced hos- 
tilities. The Milanese were reconquered for 
the third time, and Genoa again passed under 
the rule of France. Unfortunately, Anne of 
Brittany shackled the progress of affairs, and 
caused her weak husband to write to Tremou- 
ille to advance no farther in the work. 
Mezerai explains this subject in these 
words :—“ The greatest enemy of the king 
was, beyond all contradiction, Madame the 
queen, on account of her scruples of con- 
science; she accused him of wishing to seal 
his everlasting damnation, by resisting the 
popes and assembling councils to oppose them ; 
and, as she wearied him out with her com- 
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plainta, the poor king had no other means of 
purchasing domestic peace, than by suspend- 
ing the war at the moment he was victorious, 
and on the point of bringing the pope to 
reason.” 

This excessive tenderness of Louis the 
Twelfth for his wife, was nigh costing him 
his crown, for his enemies, attributing the 
inactivity of his general to weakness or ina- 
bility, recovered their boldness. The Swis 
who were in ar of Leo the Tenth, march- 
ed against the French, cut them to pieces at 
Novare, so that Tremouille could barely lead 
back to France some thousands of men. Al- 
most at the same moment, Anjou was invaded 
by the English, Navarre by the Spaniards, 
Burgundy by a second army of Swi 
provinces bordering on the Rhine by Max- 
milian. 

In this extremity, the king was obliged to 
have recourse to the clemency of Leo the 
Tenth; he immediately sent ambassadors to 
Rome with letters patent, eealed with his own 
seal, subscribed by himself, and expedited by 
his own command. On their arrival in the 
holy city, the envoys of France were sub- 
jected to the most humiliating ceremonials , 
they were introduced into the consistory, at 
which the pope presided, covered with orna- 
ments glittering with gold and precious stones ; 
they were constrained to prostrate themselves 
with their foreheads to the earth, in the pre- 
sence of the embassadors of the foreign court 
of the cardinals, and of numerous officers o 


and the | 


the church, and then they humbly implored 


pardon for their master, promising, in his 
name, not to give, in future, any aid to the 
enemies of the Holy See, and to combat them 
by arms, without fraud or dissimulation. They 
declared that the king disappproved of the 
council of Pisa, that he detested the decisiozs 
made in that assembly of schismatics and 
heretics, that he would engage to pursue the 


prelates who had taken part in this assembly, | 


to drive them from the city of Lyons, from the 
kingdom, from all the lands or lordships placed 
ander his rule, and to deliver them over to the 
holy inquishion, if he should make them pris- 
oners ; in addition, they signed an adherence 
to the council of the Lateran, engaging to re- 
cognise it as the only standard, and approvicg 
of all the decrees it had Made or might here- 
after make. 
Louis the Twelfth made peace with Ferdi- 
nand the Fifth, by promising to him his dangh- 
ter Renée of France, for one of his younger 
sons, and by abandoning to him Navarre ; 
obtained the evacuation of the Rhenish pio. 
vinces occupied by Maximilian, by surrender- 
ing to him the Milanese ; in order to pet a stop 
to his quarrels with Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, as he was a widower by the death of 


Anne of Brittany, now dead some months, be | 


demanded in marriage the young Mary of 
England who was promised to him ; as to the 
Swiss he purchased their neutrality with gold. 
These a ents, which put an end to the 
o atona ol the holy league, did not obtain 

e approbation of Leo the Tenth, who had 
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promised himself to prolong the war between 
the different princes, until Louis the Twelfth, 
occupied in defending himself, would not 
dream of re-appearing in arms beyond the 
Alps; and his holiness went to work to re- 
animate discords and lanch new anathemas 

vainst France, when he received the news 
of the death of the king. 

A moment of calm ensued, of which the 
pontiff availed himself to continue the labours 
of the synod of the Lateran. His holiness re- 
ceived in a solemn session the fathers of Pisa, . 
who came to ask pardon for their past con- 
duct; the promoters of this meeting, the car- 
dinals of Sainte Croix and Saint Severin were 
obliged to appear before the pope, clothed in 
. the garments of simple priests, and to avow 
that they had been justly degraded by Julius 
the Second, because an ecclesiastic ought 
never to raise himself up against the head of 
thé church. 

During the same sitting, Leo the Tenth pub- 
lished a decree relative to the immortality of 
the soul: “We command all philosophers, 
professors in the universities, to combat the 
views which opposed the faith established by 
the church, in maintaining that the soul is mor- 
tal like the body, and the world ia eternal.” 

Mart» Luther affirms in his works, that 
Leo the Tenth denied positively the immor- 
tality of the soul, and that one day, after hav- 
ing listened to two ekilful doctors, who were 
discussing this fandamental doctrine of the 
Christian faith, he terminated it by this sin- 
gular conclusion: “The reasons which you 
give for the affirmative, appear to me profonnd, 

ut I prefer the negative, because it is deter- 
mined for us to endeavour to take care of our 
bodies, and to acquire embonpoint.” 

They passed a considerable number of de- 
crees on various subjects of religious contro- 
versy, in the council of the Lateran; they 
offer, however, too little interest to be reported 
in detail. In the midst of his political debate, 
Leo the Tenth continued his projects for em- 
bellishing Rome, and continued, under the 
direction of Julian of San Gallo, the construc- 
tion of the celebrated church of St. Peter, of 
which the design had been furnished under 
the preceding pontificate, by Francis Lazzari« 
Bramante, a celebratad architect, sprung from 
the ranks of the people, as almost all great 
artists are. 

We should render this justice to Julius the 
Second, that he knew how to encourage the 
arts, and although the labours which he com- 
manded, had for their results, but, monnments 
useless to men, it is no less true, that it was 
to him that Rome owed the execution of a 
project formed by Nicholas the Fifth, to ele- 
vate, on the site of the ancient church of St. 
Peter, a church which should not be equalled 
in any a of the world. Bramante submitted 
to his holiness different plans, among which 
was one representing a cathedral with two 
churches, and two steeples ; it was this which 
the pope adopted. There is still a medal of 
it, engraved by the famous artist Corodasso. 
More than eight thousand workmen were em- 
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ployed in tearing down the old church. Bra- 
mante laid the foundations of this new monu- 
ment, and pushed on the work with such 
celerity, that it was easy to see that the artist 
wished to monopolise the glory of completing 
a gigantic project, which required the lifetime 
of several men. He threw down, without re- 
morse, the magnificent columus of the old 
church, and replaced them by four grand 
arches, which rested on massive bases; he 
destroyed the ancient tombs of the popes, and 
the precious mosaics which decorated them. 
Bold. and ingenious in his designs, Bramante 
made the arches of his building in a single 
casting, with a composition of lime and mar- 
ble dust, tempered in water, in such a way, 
that they appeared to be decorated with mo- 
gaics, representing recesses with mouldings 
and rosaces. 

Unfortunately, this great work, executed 80 
hastily, was wanting in solidity, and the arches 
fell down a few years after the death of the 
celebrated architect. Those who re-under- 
took this gigantic work, Julian de San Gallo 
Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo, only preserved 
the arches which supported the tower of the 
dome, and deora the rest. 

Leo the Tenth continued to preside at the 
sittings of the council of the Lateran; at the 
tenth session two remarkable acts were com- 
mitted; the publication of a decree in favour 
of usury, and the promulgation of a bull 
against the liberty of the press. In the first 
decrees the holy father decided that pawn- 
brokers were authorised to levy upon the un- 
fortunate a greater interest than the ordinary 
one, provided they would pay over half the 
profits into the treasury of the pope ; an odious 
calculation, and which ought the more to ex- 
cite our indignation, because, under the mask 
of philanthropy, it aided to despoil the poor 
of their last resources. In the second decree, 
the pontiff, after enumerating at length the 
inconveniences which resulted to religion from 
the fever for instruction which had taken pos- 
session of men’s minds, and which the inven- 
tion of printing tended to propagate, resolved 
irphis wisdom, that the works of authors should 
be submitted to censors, and that no book 
should be printed for the use of the faithful, 
who inhabited the states of the church, which 
had not received the approbation of the vicar 
of the pope and the master of the sacred pa- 
lace, and of the diocesan bishops, or inquisi- 
tors of districts in other countries, under pain 
of being excommunicated and judged as here- 
tics; that is, of being bumed alive! Despite 
these threats of Leo, whom servile historians 
call the restorer of letters, and who sought to 
thicken the darkness which enveloped the 
world, the press triumphed, and nothing could 
subdue that power which was about to break 
down absolute thrones, and overthrow the 
altars of superstition. The time had not, 
however, yet arrived for the people to free 
themselves entirely from this odious yoke, and 
the popes were stil) the peni of nations. 

His holiness pursued his objects for the ag 
grandisement of his family, and married to his 
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brother Julien, the young princess Philiberte 
of Savoy, sister to Duke Charles, and to Louisa, 
the mother of Francis the First, who suc- 
ceeded Louis the Twelfth. The new monarch 


_ profited by this circumstance to, make new 


offers to the Holy See, to aid him in his pre- 
tensions on Italy, and sent two em ors, 
William Budé, and Antonio Pallavicini, a 
Milanege lord, under pretext of complimenting 
him on the marriage of his brother, but, in 
reality, to propose to the pope to abandon to 
him the dutchy of Milan, in exchange for a 
principality for Julien de ee which 
should be composed of the states of Parma, 
Placenza, Modena, and io, and of which 
the brother of the pontiff should be invested 
as a feudatory of the Holy See. This propo- 
sition, though very conformable to the views 
of his holiness, was not acceeded to, because 
the emperor Maximilian had already made 
him better offers. 

Francis the First, farious at finding himself 


pushed aside; and suspecting the existence. 


of a new coalition — him, resolved to 
surprise his enemies before they had united 
their forces. He passed the mountains, and 
penetrated even to the gates of Milan, before 
the armies of the pope and his allies could 
form their junction. The Swiss alone had 
had time to descend from their mountains, 
and were ready to dispute the way with 
Francis. They numbered forty thousand men, 
an equal force with their enemy, and had, be- 
sides, the advantage of fighting in a friendly 
country, and were moreover animated by the 
remembrance of their victory at Novare. 
When the Swiss found themselves before 
the French, they made a maneeuvre to sur- 
prise them before they were ranged in order 
of battle ; they charged on the artillery, which 
was vigorously defended, and by which they 
suffered a heavy loss; then they attacked the 
infantry, and had already broken the first 
rank, when the French cavalry, debouching 
from a ravine, fell upon their battalions with 
a horrible carnage. On both sideg the combat 
was maintained all day with equal fury; the 
next day the battle recommenced, and duri 
four hours the victory remained undecided, 
when the Swiss, despairing of forcing the front 
of their enemy, had the imprudence to change 
their order of battle, in order to attack them 
in flank, and in doing so, left between their 
right wing and their centre, a wide space, 
which the French gendarmes immediately oc- 
cupied. The fate of the day was decided ; 
the Swiss, after ponang prodigies of valour, 
left the field of battle in possession of their 
enemies, and beat a retreat, having lost fifteen 
thousand men; the loss of the French was 
between five and six thousand. This victory, 
which was called the day of Marignan, ren- 
dered Francis master of the Milanese. Maxi- 
milian Sforza was constrained to yield it to 
the conqueror, and obtained in exchange for 
it, a residence in France and a considerable 
pension. A debut so brilliant, struck Italy 
with fright; Genoa hastened to submit; the 
pepe himself sent an embassador to compli- 
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ment the young king upon a saceces which 
filled him with rage. Francis, vain and pre- 
sumptudus, as are all kings, believed himself 
invincible, and neglecting the councils of wise 
men, concluded a treaty with the pope, and | 
ielded great advantages to the family of the 
edici. 

Through a new ruse the pope did not appear 
eager to ratify the engagements made by his 
legate; and when he decided to do ao, it was 
on condition that Francis should meet him at 
Bologna, to discuss the abolition of the prag- 
matic sanction. The king to the mter- 
view, and went to the place appointed by the 
holy father, accompanied by aa escort of six 
thoueand musqueteers, and twelve hundred 
men-at-arms. The pontiff had arrived before 
him, and waited for him, so that, ou his entry 
into Bologna, he was received by twenty-four 
cardinals, all clothed in their red capes; thes 
he was conducted to the sound of music: to 
the pontifical palace. Leo received the young 
conqueror with that obsequious politeness 
which characterises the pnests of all ages, 
and overwhelmed him with praise. . 

“That which most captivated Francis,” 
says an ancient chronicler, “ was the graceful 
manner in which his holiness performed the 
mass; the monarch could not cease from his 
admiration during the performance of the 
sacred office, and wished himself so much to 
serve asa train bearer, that mre scarcely 
prevent him from doing sa.” Thos the pontiff 
obtained the good graces of his guest, and had 
the appearance of yielding to his sokcitations, 
in restoring to the duke of Ferrara the cities 
of Modena and Reggio, of which the Holy See 
claimed possession. In return, he exacted 
that Francis should abandon his ally the duke 
of Urbin, whose estates were convenient to 
Julien de Medicis, inaemuch as their reunion 
to those of Florence would constitute a sove- 
reiguty, which would extend from the Tuscan 
sea to the gulf of Venice. Lastly, he drew 
from the weak monarch the promise of abo- 
lishing the p atic sanction, under the se- 
cret condition that the pope would aid him in 
conquering the kingdom of Naples, after the 
death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Hanelot de la Houssage relates many scan- 
dalous adventures, in connection with certain 
ladies of the court, who had permission to 
come to Bologna during the interview bet ween 
the two sovereigns, and amongst — 
concerning one of the mistresses of the king, 
named Marie Gaudin, who was remarkably 
beautiful. It appears that this lady attracted 
the attention of his holiness, and by an 
ment between him and Francis, ielded 
to the passion of the pope, who gave her asa 
momento, a jewel of great value, which was 
carefully preserved in the family of Sourdis 
m e — — the — diamond. 

@ pope an king of France separated. 
mutually satisfied with each other ; the forme: 
because he had gained a kingddm for his 
brother, the latter because he had had the 
honour of carrying the train of the pontifi’s 
robes. This agreement between the courts 
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of Rome and Franee 20 mach annoyed Maxi- 
milian that he injurions reports against 
Leo, saying, “that one could look for — 
good frees the pores. and thal if this one ha 
not deceived him, he would have been the 
first’ who kept faith since St. Peter.” He did 
not confine himself to recriminations, and in 
order toavenge himself on the holy father, he 
immediately entered Italy at the head of a 
powerful army, which gained many advan- 
over the French. 

is holiness, finding that fortune was aban- 
doning his new allies, rapidly changed sides, 
reconciled himself secretly with the emperor, 
and sent to him two hundred men-at-arms, 
under the command of Mark Antony Colonna. 
Not only did the holy father refuse to furnish 
to the constable of Bourbon, governor of the 
Milanese for the king, the succour of five 
hundred lances and three thousand Swiss 
which he had engaged to do, but even pushed 
his presumption so far as to cause his troops 
to subserve his projects on the dutchy of 
Urbin, which he conquered in twenty-two 
days.. Encouraged by impunity, he formed 
@ conspiracy with those banished from Milan, 
with the chancellor Moran, and the Colonna, 
to make a new Sicilian vespers, and to destroy 
all the French who were found in the dutchy. 
Fortunately the constable Bourbon discovered 
the plot, and advised the king of it, demand- 
ing from him authority to chastise the pope. 
Francis replied that he must bring back the 
pope by mild means, and not to come to vexa- 
taous extremes with him. 

This reply so enraged the constable, that 
he immediately threw up his command and 
wrote to his prince, “that he knew well that 
astrologers had predicted that Leo the Tenth 
would make his brother Julien, king of Naples, 
and his nephew Laurent, duke of Milan, but 
that he had. never supposed the king of France 
would aid in accomplishing the prophecy, and 
above all, that be would serve asa stepping 
stone to elevate the Medici to thrones.” 

From that moment Francis the First made 
so many mistakes, that it appeared as if he 
took pleasure in ruining hia own affairs, in 
order to strengthen his enemies. He autho- 
rised the chancellor Duprat to arrange with 
Leo the famous concordat which destroyed all 
the liberties of the Gallican church ; he con- 
sented to the abolition of the pragmatic sano- 
tion ; he re-established the payment of tithes, 
not after the old taxation, but according to the 
real value of ecclesiastical benefices, which 
increased still more the revenues of the pope. 
In vain did the parliament of Paris, the chap- 
tere, the universities, the Sorbonne itself, de- 
claim against the violation of canonical elec- 
tions; the mogaroh refused to yield to the 
representations of his subjects, and compelled 
the parliament to register the concordat. 

On his part, Leo published to the council 
of Lateran a bull to abolish the pragmatic 
sanction, & very rare piece, on account of the 
proud tone which the head of the church 
affects in his — of the pretensions 
which he openly for the universal do- 
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minion, tem , as well as spiritual, of the 
Holy See. He declares that councils are iy- 
ferior to popes ; that all the faithful owe above 
all things absolute obedience to the Hol y See ; 
that the pope has the power to erase and can- 
cel all decrees made by ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, by kings or by parliaments, in favour 
of the pragmatic sanction, and that all who 
shall refuse to conform to his decree will be 
excommunicated, deprived of their honours 
and dignities, and their lands put under aa 
interdict. 

During the Jast session of the council, Leo 
took care to procure, through the cardinals, an 
extraordinary interposition of tenths, which 
was levied under the pretext of a crusade 
against the Turlts. Whilst his holiness was 
occupied in repairing the disorder of his finan- 
ces by the spoils of the people, Ferdinand the 
Fifth languished upon a bed of sickness, at- 
tacked by a dropsy. Always a cheat and a 
hypocrite, even in the arms of death, the old 
king caused himself to be clothed in the gar- 
ments of a monk, in order to feign humility, 
and thus rendered to the infernal regions his 
execrable soul. This monster had merited 
the surname of Catholic, on account of his 
cruelties towards heretics. During his reign 
the inquisition had condemned almost an hun- 
dred thousand persons, who had the misfor- 
tune to be too rich or too virtuous, and an 
historian adds, that “in order to paint this 
tyrant in a few words, it would be sufficient 
to say, he had the sou! of Louis the Eleventh 
and the heart of Nero.” 

After the death of Ferdinand the Fifth, the 
holy father, instead of fulfilling the promises 
which he had made to Francis the First rela- 
tive to the kingdom of Naples, claimed pos- 
session of it for his family ; and ip order to in- 
sure the success of his projects, he solemn! 
invested his nephew, Laurent de Medicis, with 
the estates of the duke of Urbin; he dispos- 
sessed the cardinal Petrucci, and his two 
brothers, Borghise and Fabius, of the city of 
Sienna ; he despoiled miny cardinals of their 
property; and, at length, by his tyranny, he 
raised againet himself so violent a hatred, 
that Petrucci and Bandinelli de Sauli organ- 
ised a conspiracy against his life. They made 
overtures to many of their collesgues, on their 
project of ridding themselves of the pope, and 
even gained over the physician, who was at- 
tending his holiness for a fistula, and who en- 
gaged to poison him in a glyster; unfortu- 
nately Leo conceived some suspicions and 
changed his physician. This determination 
made the conspirators fear treason, and many 
quitted Rome ; but as there was none, some 
re-gathered courage, and Petrucci determined 
to stab Leo with his own hand, in order to 
terminate the matter. 

He was so unfortunate as to open his de- 
sign to some cardinals, and to write to the 
other oonepirators, in order to fix a day for the 
execution, holy father, forewamed in 
time, placed spies about many of his enemies, 
intercepted their correspondence, and soon 
held in his hand the threadsof their plot. Ae 
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usual, he dissembled, the better to ave 
aimself; he overwhelmed with caresses 
cardinals whom he doubted most; he re- 
called Bandinelli to his court, and promised 
even to re-establish Petrucci and his eae d 
in the city of Sienna. To this effect he ad- 
dressed to his enemy a eafe conduct, in order 
that he should come to discuss the conditions 
of his re-installation with him, and swore on 
the evangelists, that he had no cause to doubt 
any injury to his person. 
etrucci fell into the snare and came to 
Rome. The moment he entered the Vatican, 
the sbirri strangled him; others of the con- 
spirators who were without the holy city were 
condemned to exile, and deprived of their 
property ani honours. His hdliness then pub- 
ished that he would pardon those who offered 
to the Holy See a sum of money, in expiation 
of their crime, which was in accordance with 
the enormity of their guilt. Many cardinals 
had the imprudence to trust to the promises of 
the pope, and came to treat of their ransom ; 
without further procedure, the sovereign pon- 
tiff caused them to be arrested. Some were 
isoned in their prisons, others were be- 
ded, others quartered; in fine, the cruel 
Leo not having spared any of his victims, it 
resulted that he was obliged to make a pro- 
motion of thirty-one cardinals, to fill up the 
vacancies which he had made in the ranks of 
the sacred college. 
~ It was not only in Italy that the pope found 
a formidable opposition. ° In France all people 
of pro ry levelled their opposition against 
the bull which overthrew the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. Parliament openly resisted the king, 
and refused to register the concordat. The 
university of Paris protested with the same 
vigour, and the rector caused them to affix 
in all the streets of the capital, a command, 
forbidding booksellers or printers, to sell or 
print a single copy of the concordat, under 
penalty of being driven out of the body 
of the university; even more, the doctors 
assembled in a consultative conclave, and 
drew up an act of appeal to a future council, 
declaring the synod of the Lateran a cabal! of 
simoniacs. They declared that the pope was 
neither sinless nor infallible, and that it was 
the duty of the faithful to resist him, when- 
ever he commanded the performance of un- 
just acts. Some py animated by the 
same sentiments, thundered from their pulpits 
— the pontiff, the chancellor Duprat, and 
rancis the First, whom they denounced as 
an execrable tyrant, who, not content with 
burthening the nation with taxes, wished even 
to oppress their consciences. His majesty 
immediately commanded the first president 
Olivier, to condemn the priests who dared at- 
tack his royal person; but the feeling of re- 
bation against the loose monarch was so 
strong, that the perliament refused to obey 


In — Spain, England, and even 
Switzerland, they protested with more vio- 
lence still against the abuses of the court of 
. Rome, and publicly accused Leo the Tenth 
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and 


of being more smbitioes, debauched, 
despotic, than any of his TS 
— y predecesso: 

His holiness, seeing the di te attached 
to the pacy daily increasing, determined to 
re-brighten the lustre of the tiara, by making 
pat poco pd ie the first in the sore nol 
its luxury, splendour, and magnificence. 
the pradigious expense soon swallowed up the 
treasures amassed in the coffers of the Vai- 
can, and ordinary resourcee becoming insuffi- 
cient, Leo the Tenth was obliged to have re- 
course to extraordinary means. To efiect 
this, he revived the ancient tax on crimes 
levied by John the Twenty-second, and whch 
was shut up in the archives of the chancel- 
lor’s office. He changed some articles, added 
others, and caused a large number of copiez 
to be printed and circulated throughout Fu- 
rope, by which Christians were informed ihat 
the pope sold absolution for rape, adultery, 
incest, sodomy, bestiality, or assassination, 
and that for money, one could purchase par- 
don for any crime, even parricide ! ! ! 

His holiness in the next place, published a 
crusade against the Turks, in order to levy 
the tenths; this last mode, however, which 
had been a source of wonderfal profit to his 
— failed him; the nuneio sent into 

in was driven from it in disgrace, by car- 
dinal Ximenes, the regent of the — 
Other agents, disseminated through the other 
countries, returned also empty handed. 

Leo the Tenth diecovered that this mode 
was exhausted, and that he must hit upon 
some new expedient, in order to bring in mo- 
ney, which was becoming very necessary, as 
his creditors threatened to make a grand ex- 
plosion. Then it was, that he organised on a 
vast scale the speculation in indulgences; in 
every province he appointed farmers general, 
who kept their offices in churches or monas- 
teries, and sold induigences for the living and 
the dead; and in order that no village or 
hamlet should escape his rapacity, he sent 
legions of Dominican monks, who traversed 
town and country armed with bulle, aad who 
levied contributions on the inhabitants. The 
following is the tenor of one of these singular 
forms of absolution, delivered by Aroembold, 
one of the farmers general in Saxony :—“ As 
our Lord Jesus Christ absolves you by the 
merits of his passion, I, by his authority, and 
that of the blessed apostles, St. Peter and &. 
Paul, and that of our most holy father, ab- 
solyg you from all ecclesiastical ceneures un- 
der’ which you may have fallen, from all sins, 
delinquencies, or excesses which you may 
have commitied, or shall commit hereafter, 
how great soever they may be, and I make 
you a partaker in all the spiritual merits ac- 
m by the church militant or its members. 

restore you to the holy sacraments, to the 
unity of the faithful, to purity and innocence 
as of an infant newly born who comes to re- 
ceive baptiam, so that the gate of hell shall 
be shut against you, and that of paradise 
opened to you on your death.—Amen !”” 

John Tetze), another bulljst, who also ope- 
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tuted in Saxony, was so impudent as to spread 
about obscene circulars, by means of which 
he outdid his colleagues in obtaining dupes. 
He entered into the most cynical details of 
the sins he could abeolve, and ended by this 
singular allocution, “ Yes, my brethren, his 
holiness (the pope) has conferred upon me a 
power so great, that the gates of heaven would 
open at my voice, even before a sinner who 
had committed the worst crime which thought 
can conceive.” This miserable instrument of 
the pope granted indulgences called personal, 
by means of which a Christian could remit the 
crimes of ten persons of his selection, ninety- 
nine times a year. He sold the power of de- 
livering as many souls from purgatory as one 
should enter or come forth from a church 
during the twenty-four hours which elapsed 
between the first and second days of Avgust 
every year. Fora small sum he diminished, 
by eighty thousand years, the pains of purga- 
wad to those who visited a church consecra- 
ted to St. Sebastiangand four thousand years 
to those who went at certain epochs into 
churches dedicated to the Virgin; he even 
sold, for a rather larger sum, the power of 
constraining the mother of the Saviour to 
come in person to announce to the faithful 
the day and hour of their death. But that 
which, beyond all contradiction, brought most 
money tu the Holy See was a bull, by virtue 
of which Leo decreed that banditti could so 
settle matters with the pontifival commissa- 
ries or their delegates, that by surrendering a 
part of their spoils, they could enjoy at peace 
the fruita of their rapine. His holiness granted 
them fall and entire absolution, even though 
they were assassins, or despoilers of the wi- 
dow and the orphan, or even carried off the 

roperty of hospitals or pious legacies destined 
for the endowment of poor young girle, or 
robbed families of their inheritance by means 
of false titles or forged wills, or though they 
had pillaged churches and monasteries; the 
pope excepted nothing but robberies commit- 
ted on the Holy See. 

The Dominicans, the pedlars of the apos- 
toliç bulls, acquitted themselves admirably in 
their mission, and announced to the faithful 
that it was better for them to die of famine in 
this world, than lone the chance of purchasing 
their eternal safety in the next. As for them- 
selves, they led a gay life, passing their days 
in playing at dice or cards, and their nights in 
swilling wine in the public taverns. “ These 
braggarts, these porters of absolutions, of re- 
lics, and of rogations, these hypocrites, who 
speculate in pictures of saints and images 
of the Lamb, these rogues who flatter their 
dupes in order to pick their pockets, and who 
rob the simple even to their shirt,” ays the 
ardent Catholic, Oliver Maillard, “I have 
heard them boast of having drawn from a 
poor village even a thousand crowns for in- 
dulgences, without counting the hundred 
pounds y had paid to tho curate for his 

1 will. 


Father Thomas, whom Florimond de Ray- 
mond quotes in his works, as one of the best 
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Gud hn om 
and most orthodox men of this time, thus ex- 
presses his opinion of the bullist in his ser- 
— a Bonok — sent out by 
the pope, see how they decoy the poor people; 
they travel over hill and sain: despoiling the 
ve of their last penny, and in order to rob 
at their ease, they make a bargain with the 
priests. ‘We carry the indulgences,’ the 
aay, ‘curate, assemble thy flock, we will pi 
them together, and have a frolic under the 
very beards of the imbeciles; and these 
infamous priests, these concubine-keeping, 
drunken, and mercenary curates, in order the 
better to fill their bellies and keep their mie 
tresses, enter into a compact with these por- 
ters of bulls, extort, pillage, and rob the idiots 
who open their purses to deliver their souls 
from purgatory. They then take their pas 
times together, and say, ‘Let us have a good 
time, let us enjoy our lechery, and make a 
feast, a bull will pay for it all.’ O my God! 
who can recount the horrid acts these Domi- 
nicane commit in this shameful traffic of in- 
dulgences.”’ 

In the mean time, the measure of the ecan- 
dal was full; an universal ery of indignation 
was raised against the Holy See; on ail sides 
they attacked the colossal statue with the 
feet of clay; bold men cried out to the 
ple, “Draw away from the dominion of the 
popes, those shameless thieves who have 
made the temple of Christ a cave of robbers.” 
Among the reformers who then arose, one be- e 
came remarkable from the boldness of his de- 
nunciations, the masculine vigour of his mind, 
his obstinate perseverance in the strife, and 
the profundity of his thoughts. He placed 
himeelf at the head of the religious move- 
ment, and made the schism, which was about 
to dispute the empire of the world with the 

pacy, to glitter. This reformer was Martin 

uther. 

This indefatigable enemy of the pope was 
born in Saxony, on the 10th of November, 
1484, at Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeldt, 
of a family of poor labourers. His father 
worked in the mines, and he himself aided 
him in his rude labours. 

Soon the young Luther, yielding to a super- 
natural impulse, quitted the paternal roof, 
and came to Eisenach, where he attended on 
the public instruction. Matthew Dresser 
says, that the poor student, destitute of re- 
sources, laboured assiduously all day and 
begged at nigan or endeavoured to excite the 
compassion of the faithful by singing psalms. 
At length his energy triumphed over all ob- 
stacles; his aptitude for study caused him to 
make such rapid progress in the sciences, 
that at the age of eighteen he aspired to the 
honours of the doctorate. 

Martin Luther was abont to pass his exami- 
nation as a lawyer, when a terrible event 
changed his destiny. Whilst he was walk 
ing with one of his brother oe a storm 
arose and the lightning struck his friend by 
hisside. This accident operated powerfully 
on his young imagination ; he regarded it as a 
warning from God, va ordered him to re- 
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nounce the world. The next day but one he j was that best adapted to his audience, and 
entered into a convent of the Augustins atj that the reformer only followed the plan of 
Erfurt, from whence he was afterwards sent | the most celebrated preachers of the time. 
to Wittemburg to study theology. In thislast| We will cite some passages from the ser- 
city, his talents caused him to be chosen a|monsof the Cordolier Thomas, and of Oliver 
rofessor. In 1510 Luther was deputed to Maillard, two holy and orthodox ecclestastice 
ook after the affairs of his order at the court | of the time, in order to give an exact idea of 
of Julius the Second. “I was a witness,” | the morals of the clergy, and of the indigna- 
says he, in one of his works, “of so many | tion with which these vntuous men resented 
scandalous acts, that on the day of my depar- | them. “How long shall we be scandalized 
ture, I resolved to labour during my life for | by your adulteries and your incests, ye un- 
the overthrow of the y, and the reform | worthy priests ? cried the monk Thomas from 
of abuses which had en introduced into|the gallery of the cathedral of Bordeaux. 
religion by avaricious priests or depraved | When will you cease to fili your gross stornachs 
pontiffe.” - į with dainty food and sparkling wine? When 
An ardent imagination, a mind strengthen- | will you cease to steal money froin the poor 
ed by profound study, a nataral eloquence | in order to have a concubine in your bed, a 
which religious saihusiasin rendered still | fat mule in your stable, and all by the grace 
more enchanting, a sonorous voice, an un-| of the orneifir, and taking the trouble to zay, 
wearied breast, an impetuous character, a| ‘Dominus Vobiecum ? 
robust body, such were the eee traits} “I know well you will Pe what matte.s 
which characterized the apostle of reform. | it to you if the poor shall fall famished at your 
“Tt is the trumpet or rather the thunder,’ | gates; nevertheless, hav®you no shame in 
said Calvin, ‘‘it is the thunderbolt which has | selling the sacraments and devouring the goods 
awakened the world from its lethargy. It was | of widows and orphans, under pretext of sola- 
not Luther who spoke, but God himself who | cing souls in arga Curses upon you, 
crushed the pope by his mouth.” ministers of Satan, who seduce young giris 
Behold how Luther sounded the trumpet |and married females, and who leam from 
of alarm against the court of Rome, on his re- | them at confession the means of drawing 
turn from the holy city. ‘People, listen! Ij them into sin. Shame on you, priests of Luci- 
come in the name of the Most igh, to point | fer, who dare to use the ascendant which your 
out for your exeoration the abominable pontiff | character gives you over credulous minds, in 
-who presses you down; I come in the name | order to initiate the young, into foul pleas- 
of Jesus Christ, to command you not to yield | ures. Shame on you, who make of your parson- 
him any mercy, to lanch a poignard into his s, houses of infamy, where you rear youn 
bosom, and to treat all his adherents as bri- | girls and young boys for just and infamy! 
gands, be they kings or emperors. Oh, if [|Shame on you who do not fear to show to 
were chief of the empire, I would soon make | your friends the mysteries of these new sera- 
a package of the pope and his cardinals, and | glios, and to gorge yourselves in them with 
cast them together into the Tiber. This bath | wine, viands, and luxury. Have I not heard, 
might cure them of the bancfnl maladies | with my own ears, the curate James boast be- 
which consume them.” fore an assemblage of infamous ecclesiastics, 
This debut announced the approach of a| that he played, swore, drank, and fornicated 
violent struggle, which was sustained on both | better than any of them.” 
sides, by the Roman priests as well as by the| Maillard, who had been preacher to Louis 
reformers, with an obstinacy of which we | the Eleventh, thundered with still more force 
have not even to this time witnessed the like. | against the disorders of the priests: “I see,” 
Luther, starting from this principle, that God | said he, “abbots, priests, monks, and even 
alone had the right to impose Jaws on men, | prelates, heaping up treasures on treasures 
attacked the monstrous power which the popes, accumulating prebendaries and benefices, an 
in declaring themselves infallible, had claim- | decoying Christians, like pickpockets. I see 
ed; he exposed the wheels of their policy ; the cape, the frock, and the pallium entering 
he dragged from their face the mask of hypo- | taverns by day and night, for the pu sof 
orisy and imposture, which had concealed | debauch. Canons or clerks, elevated to dig- 
from the eyes of the faithful the hideous wrin- nities, themselves govern places of prostitu- 
kles which their debaucheries had stamped | tiong they sell the wine and hold the pledges 
upon their forehead; he thundered against a iho bullies of the girls. I have seen others 
the sluggishness, and called down reproba-| who walk about insolently diaguised as so)- 
tion on the legions of monks who covered | diers, or clothed as dandies, with their beards 
Italy, France, England, Switzerland, and Ger- | fashionably trimmed, with women of pleasure 
many. Dieclaiming all the affected forms of | lounging on their arms. I know a bishop 
language, Luther made for himself a popular | who is every night served at supper by young 
eloquence, employing very frequently expres- | girls entirely naked ; and I know another who 
sions which were vulgar, trivial, and even | keeps a seraglio of young girls, whom he calis 
cynical, but which had the advantage of ren- | prostitutes in moulting. 
dering his ideas distinct to the masses, and of | “Shameful as all these things are, there 
exciung them. Resides, we should not forget | exist others still more infamous. Bishops no 
that this language, harsh, cutting, incisive, | longer give away livings but at the request of 
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females, that is to say, when the mother, sis- 
ters, nieces, or cousins of the candidate, have 
paal the price of them with their honour.” 

s speak ye infamous bishops and priests— 
eb simoniacs—ye blessed concubine- 
—— blessed drunkards and bullies— 

ye blesse procurers, who gain orders by ren- 
c ering foul services? Go to the devil ye in- 
*amous wretches! At the hour of your death 
‘will you dare present yourselves before Christ 
full of wine, holding in your hand the gold 
which you have stolen, and having on your 
arm the prostitutes whom you have kept, or 
your mistress servants, or your nieces, who 
are most frequently your bastards and your 
concubines, or the girls whose dowry you 
have gained for them by impurity, or the 
mother from whom you have purchased the 
virginity of their daughters? Go to all the 
clevils, cohorts of thieves and pilferers ! 

«I know well that in exposing your crimes, 
I run the risk of being assassinated, as has 
already happened tg those who have desired 
to reform chapters and monasteries; but the 
fear of your daggers will not chain my tongue 
nor arrest the lightning of my indignation ; { 
will tell the whole truth. Come forward then 
ye women, who abandon your bodies to offi- 
cial persons, to monks, priests, and bishops. 
Come forward ye who wear chains and robes 
with trains, and who say, when I blame your 
luxuriousness, ‘Why father, we have seen 
other women still better dressed than we are, 
who are neither richer nor nobler than we. 
Besides, when we have no money, the pre- 
lates give ue as much as we could earn by the 
sweat of our body. , 

“(Come forward ye female drunkards and 
robbers, ye priestesses of Venus, who dare to 
say, ‘if a pnest gets me with child, I will not 
be the only one.’ Come forward nuns and 
beguines, who people the cisterns and ponds 
of the convents with the dead bodies of new- 
born children. What frightful accusations 
would you not hear, if all those childien which 
are cast into closets or pits could name their 
executioners or their fathers. Shall nol the 
rain of fire, which formerly destroyed the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, fall on these 
convents? Shall not all these priests and 
bishops be swallowed up as were Korah, Da- 
than and Abiram? Yes, my brethren, the time 
is approaching in which God will do justice on 
all this brood of idlers, of mute dogs, of igno- 
rant wretches, of lechers, robbers, and mur- 
derers.”’ 

These texts show us in what the sacred 
eloquence of the period consisted, and prove 
that it was necessary for a reformer to employ 
energetic language, in harmony with the edu- 
cation of his hearers. 

During the early period of his professorship 
Luther produced theses, contrary to the re- 
ceived belief in the church on penance, pur- 
gatory, ard indulgences. John Tetzel, the 
grand mquisitor of Saxony, who received his 
share of the profits arising from the sale of the 
indulgences, naturally undertook the defence 
of the pope, published a libel against the re- 
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former, and barned publicly the theses of 
Luther. Luther, who found himself sustained 
by the college of Wittemberg, and by the 
elector of Saxony, used reprisals in turn, and 
burned the work of his adversary. The Do- 
minicans immediately sided with the inquisi- 
tor, and made several efforts to assassinate 
their enemy. As he was on his guard, they 
were compelled to renounce their plan, and 
contented themselves with writing to Rome, 
to beseech Leo the Tenth to summon him as 
a heretic before his tribunal. The pope iu- 
formed the elector of Saxony that he wished 
to interrogate Luther concerning his doctrines, 
and besought him to place him in the hands 
of the cardinal Gaétan, his legate in Ger- 
many. 

The elector replied that he would not con- 
sent to the request of the holy father, since 
the reformer could be interrogated in his own 
coUntry, as well as at Rome. Leo the Tenth, 
obliged to designate one of the cities of Ger- 
many, as the place for the trial of his redoubt- 
able adversary, fixed on Augsburg, and sent 
severad of the most leamed doctors of his 
court to that city, to assist his legate. 

Luther did not recoil before so solemn an 
apporunity of: professing his doctrines; he 
only took eare to fortify himself with a safe- 
conduct from the emperor, and went to Au 
burg. On the day succeeding his arrival the 
tribunal opened its session under the presi- 
dency of the cardinal Gaétan. They sought 
at first to reduce him by brilliant offers; they 
tendered him honours and wealth if he would 
abandon his belief; then, as he appeared to 
be' inaccessible to seduction, they sought at 
another sitting to intimidate him by threats, 
and summoned him to abjure his errors, under 
penalty of the most frightful torments. Luther 
protested the orthodoxy of his belief. He 
proved that his words and sentiments were 
the simple and natural expianations of texts 
of scripture, and of the sacred books, and cast 
back on the abominations of the Holy See the 

causes of the offences which afflicted Chnis- 
tendom. 

Such resistance convinced the legate that 
there was only one way now of stopping the 
schism ; it was the arrest of Luther. Fortu- 
nately the latter remembered the fate of John 
Hues and of Jerome of Prague, arrested in 
defiance of the Jaws of nations, condemned 
and burned alive; he fled from Augsburg and 
escaped the scaffold. 

*The treachery of his enemies, however, far 
from intimidating him, increased his boldness ; 
he continued the war against the papacy with 
new energy; he coneecrated al] his days to 
preaching, and all his nights to labouring 
apainst the Holy See ; his prodigious fecundity 
multiplied his thoughte under every form, and 
he inundated all Europe with his works. 

Ulrich Zwingle, a curate of Zurich, embold- 
ened by the example of Luther, preached in 
Switzerland, on monastic vows, the saints, the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, the pontifical despot 
ism, the sacrameuta, and especially that of 
penance; he even attacked the real presence 


of God in the eucharist, a dogma which after- 
warde placed him in opposition to the German 
reformer. It was in the midst of these circum- 
stances thal a Milanese Capuchin, named bro- 
ther Sancho, arrived in Switzerland, charged 
with the sale of indulgences. Notwithstand- 
ing the violent preaching of Zwingle, this 
monk still found — so deeply was super- 
stition engrafted in their minds, and he carried 
off with him more than a hundred and twenty 
thousand ducats. 
_ The Swiss were not, however, jong in re- 
covering from their taste for spiritual favours, 
aud regretted the gold which the Roman court 
had wrenched from their credulity. The in- 
duigences were every where an object of re- 
— among the faithful; but what cared 
the Tenth for the blame of virtuous peo- 
ple; gold was necessary for hie luxurious 
tastes; he needed it for his political intrigueg ; 
it was necessary for his debauches, and the 
sale of indulgences was a true Pactolus, which 
drifted into his treasury all the gold ot Chris- 
tendom. As he feared lest the preaching of 
the reformers might arrest in some countries 
the enthusiasm for indulgences, he published 
a new decree, providing that the sovereign 
pontiff, in his capacity of successor of St. Peter, 
and vicar of Jesus Christ, was irresistibly em- 
powered to remit, by virtue of the keys, the 
guilt and penalty of sins; that he remitted 
guilt by the sacrament of penance, and tem- 
poral punishments by means of indulgences, 
representing the superabundance of the merits 
of Jesus Chnst and the saints. The po 
added, that belief in these articles was indis- 
pensable for an orthodox Christian, and that 
those who believed or taught a contrary doc- 
trine ehould be cut off from the communion 
of the Catholic church ; he declared them to 
be anathemutised and denounced them, as 
weil as their adherents, or those who granted 
them asylum or protection, to the inquisitors, 
as heretics. 

This ill-timed decree had a very different 
effect from that which Leo the Tenth expect- 
ed; a general reprobation awaited the buils 
of the Roman court. Luther published a ter- 
rible work against the Popes j eattacked the 
pontifical infallibilit , and proved that the suc- 
cessors of the apostles were not exempt from 
common imperfections, since St. Peter him- 
self had erred, and had been reprimanded by 
St. Paul, for having abused his authority and 
oppressed the faithful; he — from all 
the pursuits of Leo the Tenth, to a general 
council lawfully assembled, and representing 
the whole church; he also protested against 
all excommunications, depositions, or inter- 
dicts, until judgment had been pronounced 
by the fathers. 

Notwithstanding the violence of Luther's 
attacks, such was the blindness at the court 
of Leo, that no one answered the reformer; 
his holiness changed none of his modes of 
action, and pursued his plans of family ag- 
grandizement. Julian de Medicis having died 
at Florence, from the consequence of sickness 
contracted in camp. left, as the only heir to 
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his immense fortane, a bastard, named Hip 
pre; the pope immediately took him io 

me, and reared him in the pontifical palace 
like the son of a king. He sent Laurent Me- 
dicis, his nephew, to the coart of Franeis the 
First, to espouse Madeline de la Tour d'Av- 
vergne, as been arranged by his holines 
and the king of France—in the treaties of 
Friburg and Noyon. 

Thie marriage, which was to be so fatal for 
France, since from it sprung Catherine de 
Medicis, vis eee at ars with di 
rejoicings, for w as e poor 
paid. Nine months — Madeline died 
ìn giving birth to a daughter, narned Catherine. 
Laurent de Medicis survived his wife buts 
few days, and die@ on the 28th of April, 1519. 
This de onti 
who thos fonnd himself the sole legitimate 
descendent, in a male line, of the elder branch 
of the Medici, and who saw himself co- 


strained tq renounce his hopes of conquest and 


aggrandizement. 

God 
ambitious Leo, and had permitted that of ths 
powerful family of Medici, there should only 
rernain some off-casts of the youn 


whom the pope hated, and some ards of 


the elder branch. This frightful accident was | 


the more terrible for his holiness, since he was 
on the eve of culling the fruits of his policy, 
and saw an imperial crown, the constant end 


of all his efforts and of so many years of | 


knaveries, escape from his family, at the very 
moment in which he had but to atretch cut 
his hand to place it on the forehead of a Me 
dicis. Maximilian the First, was at the pom 
of death, near Luitz, in Austria, leaving 0 
male heir, his son Philip having died some 
rears before, and the succession was about to 
disputed by different competitors. 

The kings of France and in were com- 
petitors for it, and sought to gain the elecion 
to their side, by promising them considerable 
advantages. But Leo, who feared equally 
these two princes, whose power threatene 
his 6wn, and might destroy his preponde!- 
ence in Italy, Charles already ing the 
kingdom of Naples, and Francie the First the 
dutchy of Milan, determined by his counsels 
the electors, who themselves were not dit 
posed for either the king of France or the king 
of Spain, though the latter was of the German 
race, and had possessions in Austria, to giv 
their suffrages to Frederick, duke of Saxony, 
the warmest eupporter of Luther. This prince, 
who had been initiated by the great reformer 
into the sublime theories of a republican go 
vernment, refused the throne which was of- 
fered him ; he made a ificent h in 
the electoral aseembly, and sought to demon- 
strate that the people had no need of masters, 
and that Germany ought to form a republic. 
Unfortunately p sive ideas had not yet 
sufficiently entered their minde, and Frederick 
was obliged to renounce the of sharing 
his opinions with the electors. He then p% 
nounced between the two candidates, 
declared that if Germany were to choose an 


eath profoundly afflicted the pontif. 


had sported with the calculations of the 


r branch 
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emperor, it were preferable to take the arch- 
duke Charles, the king of Spain, and grandson 


of Maximilian, and erect 1e king of France 


whose despotism and 


chief of the empire, a e and general pro 
mnise to maintain the privileges of the 


the king of Spain, they caused his em 
sadors tosign an agreement, which the prince 
at once confirmed ; he was then proclaimed 
emperor by the name of Charles the Fifth. 
is hgliness having bee@ unable to hinder 
the election, was at least desirous to cause the 
opposition, which he had made to the king of 
Spain, to be forgotten ; he sent an embassy to 
the young emperor, and demanded from fim 
his friendship, and assistance in extinguishing 
the new — eka had — all — 
many. e so engaged to give his 
aid to the Suek Christian, fing of Denmark, 
the brother-in-law of Charles the Fifth, in sub- 
Jugating the Swedes, who had had the audacity 
to combat the troops of their enemies, and to 
drive off Trolle, archbishop of Upsal, who had 
wished to sell them toChristian. This auda- 
city of the Swedes, and especially the gold of 
the king of Denmark, had determined the holy 
father to fulminate a bull of excommunication 
against them. Christian, finding himself sus- 
tained by such authority, then assembled new 
troops and laid siege to Stockholm ; but he ex- 
perienced a still more vigorous resistance than 
the first; Stenon Sture, the administrator of 
the states of Sweden,. defied his army, and 
drove him in disgrace from its territory. 

The king of. Denmark, thanks to the aid in 
men and money, which Charles the Fifth sent 
him, found himself, a third time, in a condi- 
tion to recommence hostilities ; instead of ex- 

sing himself to the chances of battle, he fol- 
owed the advice of the apostolic nuncios 
who accompanied him, and had recourse to 
perfidy, the ordinary arms of kings. He de- 
manded an interview with Stenon Sture, and 
promised to present himself almost alone, if 
they would give him the hostages whom he 
himself designated, and among whom was 
Gustavos Vasa. The proposal of Christian 
was accepted. As soon as the felon monarch 
had in his hands the hostages, who all belong- 
ed to the first families of Sweden, he caused 
them to be bound, and sent to inform the ad- 
ministrator of the kingdom, that he must sur- 
render Stockholm, if he did not wish to see 
the hostages hung in sight of the citadel; to 
strengthen this threat, he advanced his troops 
and pushed the siege of the capital vigorously. 
The Swecles at first opposed euperior courage 
to that of their enemies, and inflicted on them 
terrible losses; but the heroic Stenon Sture 
having been killed ina sortie, discouragement 
replaced enthusiasm, and the place capitu- 


Christian entered Stockholm in triumph, 
Vou. I. Y 








icentiousness rendered 
him a true scourge for the people; he more- 
over, induced them te decree, not to give the 
crown to Charles of Spain, until after they 
had limited its power. Up to this time, the 
states had only exacted from the supreme 





er- 
manic body ; this time, before pronouncing for 


and leading in his train the unfortunate per- 
sons on whom he so traitorously seized ; 
on the next day he convened the prelates an 
senators in an assembly, and caused them to 
recognise him, by an authentic act, as heredi- 
tary king of Sweden, and he was solemnly 
crowned by the infamous Trolle. After the 
ceremony of his consecration, he gave the 
chiefs of his army feasts, which lasted a whole 
month, and during which, all the officers and 
soldiers of his army were permitted to violate 
the daughters and wives of the Swedes. 

As such disorders could not fail to raise the 

ple, the nuncios of the pope and the arch- 

ishop counselled the king, in order to frighten 
the citizens, to an act of atrocious barbarity ; 
it was simply to murder the nobility an 
burghers, The nuncios, the prelate Trolle, 
the confessor of the king, and his barber pro- 
posed different modes of execution; the A 
vice of the barber prevailed, and hbis majesty \ 
prepared his state blow as follows:—By virtue 
of the bull of excommunication fulminated 
by Leo the Tenth, all Sweden having been 
declared heretical, the king prepared a list of 
proscription of all those a boie influence over 
the masses he feared, and under pretext of 
obeying the ordera of the pope, he caused 
them to be arrested, and judged at once by a 
commission of priests and inquisitors. On the 
day fixed for the punishment, soldiers occu- 
pied the streets of Stockholm, and prevented 
the inhabitants from showing themselves at 
their doors or windows ; the prisoners were led 
out on the great place, and the heads of ninety- 
four nobles fell beneath the axe of the execu- 
tioner. This first butchery was but the pre- 
lude to greater atrocities ; on the next day gal- 
lows were erected, and a double number of 
burghers and nobles were lanched into eter- 
nity ; on the third and fourth days, the exeou- 
tions continued, only the mode was changed. 
On the first day they had been beheaded, on 
the second hung, on the third day they flayed 
the sufferers, on the fourth quartered them, 
on the fifth burned them alive ; finally, when 
the great square was covered with dead bodies 
and bones, and the population had been re- 
duced one-fifth, Christian quitted Stockholm 
to visit the other cities of Sweden, in which 
the same scenes of barbarity were renewed. 
He left every where bloody marks of his 
sage, murdering women, children, and old 
men, even his satellites themselves, when 
they allowed sentiments of pity to appear for 
the unfortunates whom they were constrained 
to torture. 

Frightful as were these executions, advised 
by the court of Rome, they do not approach, 
neither in the number of victims, nor the re- 
finements of punishments, the cruelties exer- 
cised by the Spanish priests in Mexico, who 
murdered several millions of Indians, in the 
name of the God of Peace, and by wgtue of a 
bull of his holiness Leo the Tenth: Whilst the 
fanatical and cruel Spaniards were reducing 
a new world to the Catholic religion, the doc- 
trines of Luther were preparing the emanci- 
pation of Germany. a yas not the elector of 
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Saxony alone who protected the illustrious re- | them, 


former ; he was sustained by powerful lords, 
illustrious generals, renowned captains, nobles 
who reclaimed the ion of wealth on 
which convents and charches had seized ; b 

the burghers and the people, who were a 

tired of seeing their spoils pass into the hands 
of the agents of the pope. Every one listened 
with enthusiasm to the preaching of Luther 


on religious liberty, the despotism of the | pl 


bishops of Rome, the splendour of the ponti- 
fioal court, the corruption of the clergy, and 
the diseolateness of monke and nuns. 

Leo the Tenth finally discovered, by the 
rapid strides which the reform ideas were 
making, that the gle was a serious one, 
and that he had not an instant to lose in ar- 
resting the evil, and striking a great blow. He 
then wrote to Charles the Fifth, that he must 
arrest the preacher Martin Luther, to be 
judged and condemned by the holy inquisi- 
tion. Bat the thing was not so easy as the 
pope had imagined ; the emperor replied, that 
it would be imprudent at that time to make 
an attempt on the freedom of a citizen of 
Germany without some motive; that it was 
not in that country, as in Spain or Italy ; and 
that, moreover, he had not yet received the 
imperial crown, and could not, consequently, 
exercise any jurisdiction. He promised, how- 
ever, that as soon as his coronation was over, 
he would convene a general diet to judge the 
reformer, and he pledged himself to have him 
condemned, and given up to the officers of 
the inquisition. Charles besought the pope to 
fulminate, as a preliminary step, a new bull 
of anathema against the doctrines of Luther, 
so as to strike dread into the minds of the 
German nobles, and render his condemnation 
still more certain. His holiness followed the 
advice of the emperor, and published the fa- 
mous bull which commences with these words 
` of the psalmist: “ Arise my God and defend 

your cause..... um 

After this exordium the pope addressed the 
apostles Peter and Paul, to demand their aid, 
and terminates by this appeal to the faithful : 
“ An enraged heretic rends us furiously, and 
blasphemes the holy pontiffs, our predeces- 
sors; like the serpent, ke spreads the venom 
of calumny by his bite, so that the feeble, 
whose minds have been blinded by his false- 
hoods, are unwilling longer to believe in the 
gospel of Christ, and have taken the side of 
this innovator, or rather, have enrolled under 
the banners of the devil. It is on this account 
that we have judged it important for the safety 
of Christendom, formally to condemn forty- 
one propositions drawn from the writings of 
this reprobate, as being heretical, false, scan- 
datona, contrary to Catholic truth, and capa- 
ble of seducing the simple. We consequently 
prohibit, under penalty of excommunication 
and dept@vation of the sacraments, belief in 
these propositions, their maintenance, preach- 
ing, and tolerating others to teach them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in public or private, tacitly 
or in express terms. We also order complete 
and exact search for the books which contain 
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to be made in all the provinces, and 
that they be solemnly burned in the 

of the clergy, and before the people, under 
penalty of the most terrible censores of the 
church.” In this bull Leo the Tenth defines 
the condemned itzons, and relates, in all 
their details, the efforts which had been made 
to bring pack Luther to the true light, and 
pluck him from the abyss into which he had 


unged. 
This bull was a subject of controversy and 
criticism on the part of men of letters and 
liticians in Europe, not only for its judicial 
ormulary, but even for its obscure style, for 
his holiness had not feared to use sentences 
which contained more than four hundred and 
fifty words. All powerless and ridicplovs, 
was the decree of the pope, the reformer pene 
trated his intentions, and from that time threw 
away all restraint in his preaching. He ce 
claimed against the pontiff and his adherents: 
he called down the curses of the people on 
them, and not content with exciting Germany 
by his powerful language, he inundated Ev- 
rope with his satirical writings ; finally, ina 
ublic discourse, he tore the bull of the holy 
ather; he called it an execrable production 
of antichrist, “and even let Satan excom- 
municate me,’ said he, “I anathematise him 
in my turn, and as they burn my writings a 
Rome, I give to the flames the bulls and de- 
cretals of this prince of darkness, and l ad- 
jure all men to come to aseist me in casting 
into the same funeral pile, Leo the Tenth and 
the pontifical chair.” At the same time he 
— a T to Pe een $i ous n 
the bull of the ` - 

Thus, this step ol fie bay — only te- ' 
sulted in showing to the nations what an ım- 
mense progress the reform had made, since 4 
mere monk could publicly annihilate the bu:ls 
of a pope, an act of unheard-of audacity, and 
which no emperor had even dared to do. 

Leo the Tenth did not, however, regard 
himself as conquered. Charles the Fifth was 
about to convene a diet at Worms to condemn 
Luther, and the legate Jerome Aleander, 
charged with sustaining the accusation, had 
promised to take such meacures, that thet 
enemy, in any case, condemned or absolved, 
could not escape them. a 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of his disc 
ples, who all besought him not to go to Worms 
the intrepid reformer persisted in demanding 
a safe-conduct from the emperor, that he 
might appear before the assembly ; and, 8 
his friends objected to him that the dangers 
he had -incurred at Augsburg should make 
him dread fresh treason, he replied, “Thovgh 
I were certain of finding at Worms as many 
devils as there are tiles on the houses, I have 
determined to face them.” He, however 
consented thata hundred gentlemen, arm 
at all points, should escort him. He entered 
with them into Worms, mounted on a chano 
and followed by a prodigious concourse 
people, whom his reputation had attracted: 
On the day succeeding his arrival, the 


opened its sittings, and the Roman legate pro 


ia, 
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ceeded to interrogate Luther. The latter re- 
paa to all the — avowed himself to 

e the authgr of the criminated works, and 
offered to detend his opinions in a public con- 
ference. 

At this proposition the cardinal Jerome 
Aleander expressed surprise; he pretended 
that the scandal was t enough already; 
that the debates should be secret, and that the 
accused should only be allowed to speak be- 
fore his judges. Luther replied, that he had 
come without fear into the midst of his ene- 
mies, to justify himself in the face of day 
from the accusations brought egainst him, and 
not cowardly to defend his doctrine, in dark- 
ness and eye In vain did the legate, and 
Charles the Fifth himself, endeavour to gain 
him to the cause of the pope, by offering him 
enormous benefices, a bishopric and a cardi- 
nal’s hat: it was all useless. They then de- 
termined to place him under the ban of the 
empire, and not daring to arrest him among a 
population enthusiastic for reform, nor to make 
an attempt on his life, they gave him twenty- 
one days in which to leave the German states. 
Luther, however, did not quit his dountry; he 
took refuge in the castle of Wartzburg, near 
Eisenach, where the elector Frederick con- 
cealed him for nine whole months. 

The emperor published an edict, in which, 
after having explained that it was the interest 
of kings to paler Catholicism, and stifle 
heresies, he added : “that to satisfy his obli- 
gations to God and the pope, with the consent 
of the electors, princes, and states of the em- 
pire, and in execution of the bull of Leo the 

enth, he declared and held Martin Luther as 
a heretic, and commanded him to be regarded 
as such by all the subjects placed beneath his 
rule, ordering them, under the most severe 
penalties, to seize and imprison him, and to 
pursue his accomplices, adherents, and fa- 
vourers; prohibiting, besides, from printing, 
transcribing, reading, or having any of his 
books, or the abridgments published in va- 
rious languages; and proscribing also engra- 
vings in which the pope, cardinals, and pre- 
lates were represented with ridiculous habits, 
or in cynical postures; finally, the prince 
formally prohibited the printing of any book 
on religious subjects, without having first sub- 
mitted it to the ordinary, or censor, of the 


po R 

This edict of Charles the Fifth, had no more 
influence over the minds of men than the bull 
of Leo the Tenth, and did not stop for a mo- 
ment the progress of the reform; nay, more, 
this new persecution gave rise to thousands of 
apostles, who associated together for the great 
work of religious emancipation; and soon the 
papacy had to combat enemies the more to 

e dreaded, as they devoted their lives to 
the cause of the people, and had determined 
to overthrow the pontifical colossus, though 
they should be crushed beneath its ruins. 
The clergy then uttered a cry of alarm from 
all sides; from the east, west, north, and 
south, kings, nobles, monks, priests, bishops, 
ca-:dinals ied about the torches of fanaticism, 


f 
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armed themselves with daggers, and prepared 
to struggle against an enemy who threatened 
to destréy for ever their execrable power. All 
accused the pontiff of weakness, pusillanimity, 
incapacity ; all reproached him for his pom- 
pous life of worldly pleasures, the chase, spec- 
tacles, concerts, banquets, and Saturnalia; all 
called down the curses of God on the pope, 
who had left the door of the sanctuary open 
to the enemy, and who had not defended the 
theocratic edifice. 

In that, Leo the Tenth was not exempt 
from blame, and the energy which his holi 
ness had displayed in the beginning of his 
pontificate, was prodigiously modified since 
the death of his brother and nephew. Having 
no longer the aggrandisement of his family to 
occupy him, the pope had passed his time in 
pleasures; the chase, says Paul Jovius, was 
especially his favourite exercise ; he knew its 
laws better than those of scripture. He p 
ished with blows, says the historian, those 
who, by imprudence or want of skill, allowed 
the beast to escape, and his humour was so 
ill when the hunt was unsuccessful, that his 
minions and mistresses dared not even 
to him. But when his blows had struck down 
the beast, when he had killed a tall stag or 
vigorous wild boar, his joy resembled deli- 
riam, and at these moments he never refused 
the favours and benefices which were asked 
of him. 

The nights passed in interminable festivi- 
ties, in which the luxury of lights and of the 
table service surpassed every thing in the 
most opulent courts of Europe and Asia. No 
emperor, king, or pope ever carried his epi- 
cunsm so far as the Tenth; thus t 
highest employments awaited the invention 
of a new ragout. His holiness had four mas- 
ters of the art occupied in inventing unheard- 
of dishes; it is to their care that humanity 
owes sausages stuffed with slices of peacocks, 
and in return for this useful invention, the 
faithful had only to pay seven millions a 
year for the table of the pope. 

In the festivals of the Vatican, numerons 
buffoons were employed to enliven the guests 
by their gay sallies, to which Leo the Tenth 
replied, to show the fancy of his mind, and 
strove with them in cynicism in language, and 
frivolity in ideas. Young girls and handsome 
boys clothed in oriental costumes, and expert 
in the arts of — had orders to caress 
the „goers, and these festivities were termi- 
nated, almost always, by orgies only excelled 
by those of the Borgias. 

Still, amidst these revels, the pontiff did 
not entirely forget the interests of the throne 
of the church, and followed the policy of his 
predecessors; for at the very time that he 
was selling to Francis the First authority to 
ee Naples, he was demanding six thou- 
sand ducats from Charles the Fifth, to grant 
him the right to style himself king of Naples 
and emperor of Germany, notwithstanding 
the bulls of the pontiffs, which prohibited the 
two crowns from being laced on the sime 
head. He also pursued his conquests in Ro- 
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magua, carried the cities of Modena and Reg- | of Spanish Navarre, and threatening to make 
gio by assault, and thought of seizing on Fer- good his tensions on Naples. But the 
rara, the —— of the states of Alphonso of | French, interior in numbers to their enemie>, 
Este. This last effort failed; a plot which he | suffered several checks, and were constrainec 
formed to assassinate the duke, met with no! to abandon most of the cities they had re- 
better success; he then had recourse to api- | cently conquered, and retire into Milan. 
ritual thunders, and fulminated a terrible sen-; This news caused such joy to Leo the 
tence of anathema against Alphonso, placed | Tenth, say several chroniclers of the tim 
his states under interdict, sna ordered his | that the blood flowed back on his heart an 
generals to recruit new troops, to retake the | suffocated him. According to another version, 
offensive, and crush his enemy. the holy father died of poison ; historians do 

The war already embraced Upper Italy;| not designate the author of the crime, but 
on one side, Charles the Fifth, aided by the merely say that Charles the Fifth knew how 
English and the pope, was laying claim to | to turn this event to his advantage. Still the 
the dutchy of Milan, as a fief of the empire, | blow was so sudden that they could not ad- 
as well ag the county of Burgundy, which he ! minister the viaticum to the holy father. He 
petendi had been fraudulently united to died on the ist of December, 1521, aged 

rance by Louis the Eleventh; on the other forty-four years, after having occupied the 
side, Francis the First, aided by the Swiss Holy See eight years, eight months, and twen- 
and Venetians, was demanding the restitution ty days. 
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ADRIAN THE SIXTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 15223] 


Eiection of Adrian the Sixth—His history before his pontificate—Entrance of his holiness into 
Rome—He wishes to introduce reforms among the clergy—His opinion of hts ecessors and 
of pontifical infallibtlity—Diet of Nuremburg—Charles the Fifth compels the pope to grant 
him various privileges—Hatred of the Roman clergy to the holy father—He is poisoned by the 
priests—Singular eulogy on the pontiff by a cardinal. 


Arter the death of Leo the Tenth, the pon-|de Medicis, Jaconocci, and Wolsey, the minis- 
tifical troops left the army of Charles the Fifth, | ter of the king of England, who spared neither 
which so weakened tbe Spaniards, that not-| promises nor money to secure his election. 
withstanding their reverses, the French would! On the ninth scrutiny, there arose a new party 
have been abie beyond doubt, to have retaken | in favour of the cardinal Adrian, Florent d` Es- 
the offensive and re-established their affairs 
in Italy, if, at the moment in which they were 
about to open the campaign, a Roman chan- 
cellor, named Morono, had not raised the 
fanatical population by means of the preach- 


trusen, bishop of Tortosa, of whom no one had 
appeared to think. A member of the con- 
clave, devoted to the emperor, seeing that his 
colleagues was tired of all this strife, propweed 
to choose as pope the cardinal Adrian, -who 
iug of an Augustine monk. At his call, the}dwelt in Spain, and showed skilfully the ad- 
Italians rose in mass, ranged themselves under | vantages which would accrue to them from 
the banner of Morono, and forced the French | the exaltation of the old preceptor of Charles 
to repass the Alps. The cardinals hastened | the Fifth. The cardinal of St. Sixtus support- 
to profit by the circumstances in which they | ed the proposal, and gave him his voice ; thir- 
were placed, to form a conclave, without fear|teen prelates, whose votes had been bouglt 
of being disturbed, and for their greater secu-|in advance, followed his example and drew 
rity, they gave the command of the troops to| others after them, so that the election became 
Constantine Comming, duke of Macedonia. |so unanimous, that it was regarded as miracu- 
They conferred the government of Kome on, lous by the uninitiated, who were ignorant 
Vincent Caraffa arehbishon of Naples, and the | with what skill the matter had been brought 
guardianship of the paluce on Hannibal Rami-| about. 
go, bishop of Spoleto. The vacancy.in the! The election of Adrian was not, however, 
oly See appeared, however, to be prolonged, 'approved of by the Romans, who wanted an 
from the intrigues of the different competitors, | Nalian pope ; the people even pnraued the car- 
and the absence of the cardinals de Medicis, |dinals when they left the conclave, heaping 
Cortona, Ferrier, Cornaro, and Cibo; at last hisses and insults on them; all the Italian 
these prelates arrived successively, one after’ priests declaimed equally against it; the canon 
the other, and raised the number of the mem- | Berni, a burlesque writer, made it an occasion 
bers of the conclave to thirty-nine. The scru-' for a satire on the cardinals, whom he called 
tiny was then opened, and for eight days the | traitors, asses, robbers; he sent them to the 
balloting was between the cardinals Farnese, 'devil for having chosen a stranger as pope 
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and invoked Mahomet to free Italy from the 
holy father and the sacred college. Nothing 
justified this hatred against the new pope, 
unless it was that he was too virtuous to 
vem a corrupt and simoniacal clergy, ad- 
ted to every vice and impurity. 
Adrian was born at Utrecht, in 1459; his 
father’s name was Florent Boyens, and was 
an honest ship carpenter, according to Valere 
Andres ; other historians maintain that he was 
a weaver, whilst others give him the trade of 
a brewer or upholsterer. Be his trade, how- 
ever, what it may, it is certain, that his po- 
verty not permitting him to educate his son, he 
solicited and obtained for him a fellowship in 
the college of the Porcians at Louvain, at 
which a certain number of poor scholars were 
admitted. The young Adrian made surprising 
progress in the sciences, and particularly in 
hilosophy and theology ; he showed no taste 
or the study of eloquence or poetry, not 
caring, he said, to clothe falsehoods with ele- 
m His assiduity, talents, and good con- 
uct procured for him an important curacy 
unsolicited by him; he afterwards obtained 
the cap of a doctor, and was successively 
canon of Louvain, professor of theology, dean 
of St. Peter, in the same city, and vice chan- 
cellor of the university. He then conceived 
the plan of reforming the morals of the clergy 
wbo were dependents on his deaconry, and 
preached to them at length, both by word 
and example. His zeal was powerless to ar- 
rest the evil, and was almost fatal to him; a 
devotee, who was the mistress of a canon, 
gave him a poisoned draught, and he ony 
owed his life to the promptness with whic 
remedies were administered tohim. In 1507, 
he was appointed preceptor to Charles the 
Fifth. After the death of Ferdinand he was 
elevated to the see of Tortosa, and appointed, 
in conjunction with the cardinal Ximenes, 
regent of the kingdom of Castile, which pro- 
cured for him a cardinal’s hat ; the subsequent 
retirement of the cardinal Ximenes, left him 
alone at the helm of state. 

In this high post he obtained the reputation 
of a skilful governor ; he repressed the danger- 
ous factions which threatened to overthrow 
Spain ; repulsed different invasions by Fran- 
cis the First, and recovered several cities 
which the French had conquered in Navarre ; 
finally, when he abandoned the gpvernment 
to place the exercise of the sovereign autho- 
rity in the hands of Charles the Fifth, he 
merited to receive from the people shining 
testimonials of regret and admiration. 

Such was the venerable prelate whom the 
intrigues of the emperor had elevated to the 
Holy See, not out of gratitude for the great ser- 
vices he had received from him, but to use him 
in order to obtain universal dominion, the cor- 
stant aim of all his efforts. 

Notwithstanding the established usage of 
the church, the new pope was unwilling to 
change his name on his advent to the ponti- 
fical throne, and was consecrated by the 
name of Adrian the Sixth; he then embarked 
from Tanegona and came to Genoa, which 
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Jw found ruined by the pillaga ìt had undere 
ggne when Charles the Fifth captured it. The 
sénate gave the holy father as magnificent a 
reception as their circumstances would ad- 
mit, with which he evinced his satisfaction. 
When, however, Francis Sforza, the new duke 
of Milan, Prosper Colonna, and the marquis 
of Pescara presented themselves to kies hi 
feet, and beseech his absolution for having 
ordered the sack of Genoa, he repulsed them 
with his hand, and replied to them with seve- 
ny, “T cannot, I ought not, I will not.” 

is holiness went from Genoa to Livarna, 
where several Tuscan prelates awaited him, 
amongst others Medicis, Ridolfi, Salviati, the 
cardinal of Cortona, Petrucci, and Piccolomini ; 
the venerable pontiff reprimanded them mild- 
ly, because they wore beards and moustachios 
after the Spanish fashion, enjoining on them 
to abandon their mundane customs, and not 
to go to balls and spectacles with swords b 
their sides and daggers in their girdles, whic 
was only proper, he added, for bullies and 
soldiers. Finally, after having visited Livur- 
na and '‘Civita Vecchia, the holy father passed 
up the Tiber with eight galleys, and made his 
entrance into the Vatican. 

On the day of his arrival], the works on the 
decorations destined for the day of his coro- 
nation, were suspended by his orders ; he pro- 
hibited triamphant arches from being erected 
in his honour, and even caused one, which 
was far advanced, and on which more than 
five hundred ducats of gold had been T 
to be levelled. The virtuous Adrian declared 
to his cardinals, that he wished the money of 
the people to be spared, and that God having 
chosen him to govern the church in the capa- 
city of the faithful, he would never be their 
oppressor. The ceremonies of the consecra» 
tion took place in the church of the Lateran, 
withont any pomp or solefnnity, and imme. 


diately after he convened the members of the 


sacred college in consistory, to remedy the 
evils of the church. It was a measure of 
great urgency, since the pontifical chair was 
attacked on all sides by formidable enemies. 
The finances of the Holy See were exhausted ; 
the ecclesiastical states were in frightful anar- 
chy; simony, debauchery, robbery, and mur- 
der were part of the morals of the clergy ; 
the patrimony of St. Peter was threaten 
with an invasion by the dukes of Ferrara and 
Urbin, and the family of the Malatesta. Italy 
was on the eve of a general combustion, in 
consequence of the wars which had been 
kindled between the emperor and Francis the 
First; and Germany, as well as Switzerland, 
had almost entirely separated from the com- 
munion of Rome. 

In the midst of such disastrous circum- 
stances, Adrian perceived that he must root 
out the evil, and attack the abuses which 
had drawn on the Catholic church the anger 
of the people. He associated with himself in 
this great work of reform, John Peter Caraffa, 
and Michael Gaëtan, of Thienna, two prelates, 
whose learning and talents were honoured by 
all, They commenced by taking from tke 
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` Minor Brothers the privilege of preaching the 
indulgences; they then suppressed the scan- 
ous traffic in the employments and offices 
of the Roman court; they diminished the 
taxes of the datary ; they abolished coadju- 
torships and administrations, and installed a 
commission, appointed to distribute the vacant 
benefices among ecclesiastics, whose conduct 
was exemplary, prohibiting them from grant- 
ing more than one office to the same titulary. 
His holiness set the example of a rigorous o 
servance of this rule, by refusing for his own 
nephew a considerable post which was offered 
im, maintaining that men should be given to 
benefices, and not benefices to men; and that, 
moreover, his nephew was rich enough with 
a revenue of seventy crowns of gold. 

Norm stustancioe í efforts of the pontiff to 
bring about a useful reform among the clergy, 
things remained in the same state, the execu- 
tion of his orders being unceasingly counter- 
acted by the cardinals and principal officers 
of his court, who sought to persuade him that 

olic times had passed away from the 
urch, that the father of the faithful should 
exercise his temporal authority over his states 
in all its plenitude, and renounce spiritual 
sways; that consequently, he must sustain 
himself by corruption, the basis of all monar- 
chical government ; and, finally, that perseve- 
vance in a reform, which must necessarily 
—— the hideous sores of the ecclesiastical 
y, would be the annihilation of the church. 

Adrian, convinced of the truth of these 
remonstrances, suspended for a short time the 
execution of his plans; reflection then exhi- 
biting to him into what ‘an abyss of evils hu- 
manity was plunged, in consequence of the 
disorders of popes and priests; he was seized 
with a feeling of sublime indignation, and 
was desirous of abjuring a religion which was 
so fatal to the nations. He immediately con- 
vened the cardinals in consistory, and declared 
to them, that having discovered his want of 
power, as chief of the church, to do good to 
men, he had resolved to go to Germany, to 
study the doctrines of Luther, and that should 
he lose the tiara, he would become a convert 
to the new belief, and labour with the reformer 
in overthrowing the theocratic edifice, and 
leading the church back to the worship of the 
true religion of Christ. 

As soon as this determination was noised 
pa a concert of curses rose against Adrian 
from all sides ; the Roman priests, who were 
almost all of them atheists, simoniacs, usu- 
rere, and sodomites, exhibited the most hostil- 
ity to the holy pontiff, and as they could not 
proveni him from publishing his bulls, they 

etermined to arrest their effects by assassi- 
nation. The first effort failed ; the murderer, 
who was a priest of Placenza, named Marius, 
was arrosted at the moment in which he was 
— his — his — to strike be 
pope. A second effort, thouga better arrange 
than — was not more en the 
ceiling of the pontifical chapel, which was to 
fall on the holy father when he came to cele- 
brate masa, crushed but six or seven Swiss who 
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preceded him. Several cardinals of his suite 
who were behind, dared to express their re 


gret that Providence to have taken 
Adrian under its protection. 

Rhy embitter the people against the vener- 
able 


pontidi, ignoble satires were scattered 
around, in which poetaster priests sought to 
turn him into derision, by accusing him of 
sordid avarice, by re ing bim with limi- 
ing his — to twelve crowns a day, with 
drinki r instead of wine, with remaining 
only half an hour at table, with eating bad- 
dock on account of the cheapness of this fish, 
with having no more taste in the choice of hs 
food, than judgment in the administration ci 
the church; and, finally, with being addicted 
to magic. and with shutting himself up who. 
days in the laboratory of the Vatican, 

for the philosopher’s stone. i 

The statues of Pasquin and Marfono were 
daily checkered with the verees of buffs 
poets, who had lost their Mæcenas in the per- 
eon of Leo the Tenth, and who loaded hs 
successor with their epigrams. Their insults 
became so violent and outrageous, that the 
pontiff was desirous to put an end to them. by 
casting the two statues into the Tiber. Br: 
the duke of Sessa, the Spanish embassado: 
dissuaded him from it. “Do you believe then, 
holy father,” he said, “that these rhymicg 
priests will not croak any more, when these 
two statues shall be in the Tiber? Be unde- 
ceived; the pasquinades which these two 
stones shall no more transmit to us, will be 
repeated by living mouths.” 

he statues remained on their pedestal; 
Adrian ceased to pay attention to the calum- 
nies of his clergy, and bestowed all his cares 
on the realization of his plans of reform. As 
a first step, he relieved the duke of Urba 
from the censures inflicted on him by Leo the 
Tenth, and gave him the investitu-e of hus 
dutchy; he also admitted Alphonso of Este 
to his communion, and r ised the lawful 

session of the states of Ferrara to be 

im, as well as the boroughs of St. Felix acd 
Final, on which that prince had seized danrg 
the vacancy of the Holy See. 

His holi iess then sent Francis Cheregaio, 
bishop of ‘114 00, as his legate, to assist a! 
the diet of “.:remburg, convened by Frede- 
rick of Aus .ia, tur the last day of November 
in the yv..r 1522, and which was to be engaged 
with the questicn of reform. Adrian eent ty 
his emlassador t’ e following letter, addressed 
to the members of the assembly :— 

“T deplore ws a you, my brethren, the dif- 
ficult + :uation i to which the crimes of the 
clergy an’: the © ruption of the morals of the 
Roman pontiffs . ave led us; for some years 
we have: found 1.othing but abuses, excess 
and u!..minations in the administration 0 
spiritu;! things; t 1e cantagion has I from 
the head to the members, from pontiffs to 
prelates, from these last, to mere clerks 
monks, so that it would be difficult to finds 
singh pricet who was exempt from simony; 
robbe 5, suli and sodomy. I hope, how- 
ever, i th: aid of God, to reform this de 
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plorable condition, and regenerate the Roman 
court; I solemnly piedge myself to it. But 
the evil is so great, that I can only walk step 
by step to the cure.” 

Unfortunately, the legate did not conform 
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to — Rome to the empire, and the throne 
of St. Peter to that of Caesar 


These reproaches, which nothing in realit 
| Justified, had, however, the appearances 
truth; for Adrian, very different from Julius 


with the wise instructions he had received.—| the Seoond and Leo the Tenth, who used kin 


On the very day of his arrival at Nuremburg, 
he exhibited so much pride, that he was dri- 
ven from the assembly. Ferdinand of Austria 
and the other princes who assisted at the diet, 
troubled themselves no more about the court 
of Rome ; they passed several important deci- 
sions on the great question of reform, and 
decreed, that the only remedy for the abuses, 
‘was the convocation of a general council in 
Germany. 

The insolence of a prelate again destroyed 
the hopes of Adrian, who had counted on his 
spirit of tolerance bringing back the church 
of Germany to a good understanding. The 
Lutherans declaimed against the audacious 
pretension of the bishop of Teramo, and 
their vehement preachings, sustained by facts, 
which were known to all, drew a large num- 
ber of the faithful into the new doctrines. — 
Like an immense fire, the Reformation covered 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland; 
it penetrated into Flanders, and even into the 
heart of France; monks were every where 
seen quitting their convents, casting aside the 
frock and marrying, to become fathers of fami- 
lies; priests were renouncing their works of 
iniquity, to embrace professions or situations, 
which no longer rendered them a charge to 
society; even bishops were abandoning the 
—— of celibacy for a pleasures. 

he decisions of the diet ot Nuremburg 
which contained not less than an hundre 
complaints against the court of Rome, and 
which ro-produced the entire letter of the 
holy father, which cast the causes of the 
schism which troubled Europe, on the disor- 
ders of the clergy, exasperated the cardinals 
against his holiness, and induced them to 
accuse him of wishing to destroy religion, and 
of labouring in this work of iniquity, in order 


for their political designs, was himeelf, with- 
out knowing it, the tool of Charles the Fifth. 
This prince had induced him to issue a bull, 
which annexed for ever to the crown of Cas 
tile, the government of the order of Calat 

and of the other orders establiehed in Spain, 
and rendered the post of grand master 
ditary. He had also obliged the po 

clare openly against France, and caused 
the cardinal Soderini, suspected of intriguing 
to introduce the French into Sicily, to be judg: 
ed guilty of lese-majesty. Finally, the holy 
father, still at the instigation of the — 
had published different decrees, which in- 
oe the king of Spain with exorbitant au- 
thority. 

Tho cardinals availed themselves of these 
acts of weakness, to render the pontiff odious 
to the Romans, and to prepare the people to 
receive joyfully the news of his death. One 
morning, it was rumoured through the holy 
city, that the pope was sick, and three days 
afterwards, on the 14th of September, 1523, 
that he had expired. The priests did not even 
take the pains to dissimulate the causes of 
this sudden death, and in the night garlands 
and crowns were suspended to the door of his 
physician, and these explanatory words were 
traced in large characters, “To the liberator 
of his country.” 

The cardinal Pallavicini has made this sin- 
gular eulogium on Pope Adrian: “He was a 
pious,- learned, and disinterested man, who was 
sincerely anxious for the good of religion ; he 
was, however, an ordinary pope, for he knew 
nothing of the suppleness of the art of reigni 
nor how to accomodate himself to the morals 
of the Roman court. A pontiff like him, he 
adds, who had forgotten flesh and blood, could 
but illy govern the church.” 


to de- 
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CLEMENT THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 15237] 


Election of the cardinal Julian de Medicis, bastard of Julian, duke of Medicis— His history be. 
fore his pontificate—He wishes to stifle the heresy of Luther—He exhorts the emperor ad 
tang of England to , whilst he ts at the same time secretly inciting the king of France to 
war—The tricks of his holiness are discovered—Francis the First conquered by Charles the 
Bm under the — Pavia—Clement reconciles — with the emperor—Indignanos 
of Charles the Fifth—State of Lutheranism in Europe—Perfidy of the Colonna, and ter 
grana of the holy father—New broils between the emperor and — of Rome by ths 

pantards— Details of the cruelties perpetrated in the holy city—Capitulation of the pupe—He 

is made prisoner—He escapes from the castle of San Angelo—Divorce of Henry the Eighth, 

king of England—New treaty between Clement and Charles the Fifth—Negottations at Bo- 
logna—Capture of Florence by the confederaled armies of the emperor and re 0 

the dukes of Tuscany-pG onsequence of the divorce of the king P. England— roposal foo 

al council—Marriage of the niece of the pope, the infamous Catherine de Medicis, with 

enry, son of the king of France—Interview between Clement and Francis the First—Anc 

dote concerning the holy father and three beautiful dames of the court of France- -The English 

church separates itself from the Roman communion—Death of the pontiff. 

AP Lop. : ; 

; As soon as the obsequies of Adrian were j 

over, the cardinals, to the number of thirty- | 

six, entered the conclave. For six weeks the . 


the greatest share in the accomplishment ofa 
crime which opened to him the road to the 
pontifical throne. 


suffrages were divided between Medicis and 
Colonna; after a thousand intrigues renewed 
and broken, Julian de Medicis bought off his 


competitor, by the title of vice chancellor of 


the church and the gift of his palace, one of 
the most magnificent in Rome, as a recom- 
pense, and was then proclaimed sovereign 
pontiff. His holiness took the name of Cle- 
ment the Seventh, though a pope had already 
borne this name in the city of Avignon, during 
the great western schism. , 

Julian de Medicis, was a posthumous bas- 
tard of Julian de Medicis, duke of Florence, 
assassinated by the ordera of Sixtus the Fourth, 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, and of a young 

irl named Florctta Grini. His uncle, Laurent 
e Medicis, having escaped the daggers of the 
assassins, had taken him to his own house with 
his mother, whom he made his mistress. Des- 
tined at first to the profession of arms, the 
poung Medicis had been made a knight of 
odes; then when his cousin Leo the Tenth 
was elevated to the chair of St. Peter, he quit- 
ted the casque and sword to follow the eccle- 
_ siastical career, and as his birth, tainted by 
illegitimacy, was an obstacle to his entering 
the sacred college, he paid false witnesses 
who afficmed, under oath, that Floretta had 
not yielded to her seducer, until she had ob- 
tained a promise of marriage from him, which, 
according to the custom of the Roman church, 
was enough to legitimatise a bastard. 

During the reign of Adrian the Sixth, the 
cardinal de Medicis had been enabled, by 
means of intrigues, to seize on the direction 
of all business, and supplant the cardinal So- 
derini in the confidence of the pope. As he 
was absolute master of the Vatican at the time, 
of the death of the pope, we can cast on him, 





After the ceremonies of his consecrata. 
which were accompanied by a pomp and mag- 
nificence truly extraordinary, Clement em- 

Joyed himself with the great question of the 
Re ormation, which was upsetuung Germany, 
and threatening to wrest half Europe from the 
pontifical yoke. His holiness endeavoured 10 

revent a new diet from being held at Nurem- 

urg, and at which the electoral princes were 
to take decisive measures against the court ol 
Rome. He even offered to yield some points 
to the heretics, provided they would not com 
test his right of jurisdiction over the churches, 
and would not trouble his agents in the co- 
lection of his revenues. All his efforts were 
useless, the Germans persisted in their plan 
of a diet, and as the day for opening its &t- 
tings approached, he decided to send an et- 
voy to Nuremburg, to prevent, what be fea 
the most in the world, the convocation of 4 
general council. 

His embassador, the cardinal Laurent Cam- 
peggio, was one of the most skilful diploma- 
tists of his court. The holy father recom- 
mended to him to affect a great desire t0 
remedy the abuses which been poini 
out in the hundred articles of the petition 
fore sent to the court of Rome, in what 0% 
cerned the Teutonic clergy, and be carefu 
how he discussed a plan for a general refor 
mation. , 

In accordance with his instructions, the 
wary cardinal appeared before the elector 
demanding, in the name-of his holiness, tha! 
they should proceed with the reform of the 
lower clergy of Germany, and that they should 
remedy, as promptly as they could, the gre 
vous abuses whi 
and convents; he did not speak of the churches 


without danger of strikirg an innocent man, | of France, Italy, or England. As the prince of 


> 


existed in the different ees — 
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Saxony was about to observe, that the interests 
of religion called for a prompt suppression of 
the disorders of the Roman clergy, the legate 
imposed silence on him, and declared that the 
rnere enunciation of such a proposition con- 
stituted the crime of heresy. is strange 
restriction of the cardinal opened the eyes of 
the least clear sighted ; they perceived what 
were the secret intentions of the pope, and, 
during the sitting, the assembly resolved on 
its conclusions, which were published on the 
18th of April, 1524, in the following decree :— 

“We decide that the emperor and pope 
shall assign a time for holding a council, with 
the least possible delay ; for the necessity of 
an wcumenical assembly ia perceived daily 
more and more, in order to arrest the disor- 
ders which overwhelm Christendom, and to 
save social order from the abyes into which 
infamous Catholics, debauched priests, and 
dangerous innovators, threaten to plunge it.” 

It must be admitted, that the fever of re- 
form was such, that it gave rise to good and 
bad doctrines. By the side of Luther and 
Melancthon, who were the first to unfold the 
flag of the emancipation of the propie extrava- 
gant men were engaged in ridiculous disputes 
about dogmas. The sacramentarians denied 
the rea] presence of Christ in the eucharist, 
and for this had separated from the Lutherans ; 
other enthusiasts, Nicholas Stork, Mark Stub- 
ner, Thomas Muntzer, and Balthazar Hub- 
mayer, preached the old doctrine of the Dona- 
tists, Pelagians, and Catharines ; they denied 
the efficacy of infant baptism, and maintained 
that this sacrament should be administered to 
adults, which led them to be called anabap- 
tists; they preached absolute equality, real 
and natural,as well as community of goods 
and the emancipation of women. 

This last sect increased formidably, espe- 
cially in Suabia. Fifty thousard peasants, 
converted by Thomas Muntzer, rose in mass 
to urge on the triumph of their cause, and 
committed frightful massacres, until they 
were themselves exterminated by the Luthe- 
rans, the sacramentarians, and the Catholics. 

Clement the Seventh, far from showing an 
affliction at the deplorable sitnation in whic 
Germany was, and of acceding to the just de- 
mand of the: electors in regard to the convoca- 
tion of a council, took measures which in- 
creased the disorders, and refused to assemble 
the bishops. He maintained that it was a 
crime of lese-divinity to give judges to a 
pope, and to eubmit his acts to the examina- 
tion of men. His opinion was sustained b 
the cardinals, who ed, as much as his 
holiness, a reform in morals; and the mem- 
bers of the sacred college formed themeelves 
into a permanent consistory, to treat of affairs 
of urgency. Theyerased the decisions of the 
diet of Nuremburg, and decreed that letters 
should be addressed to the emperor, to put in 
execution his edicts of Worms against Luther 
and ee ust is the — — * 
xings of Fran ngiand, an rtuge u 
be — b break off all commerce with 
the free cities of the interier of Germany, if 
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these refused to obey the court of Rome ; that 
the legate of the Holy See, Laurent Cam- 


peggio, should induce the Catholic princes to 


prevent the assembly which was to be held 
at Spires, or at least, should enjoin on them 
to protest against its deliberations, in order to 
maintain the rights of the pope; that in regard 
to the convocation of a council, his holiness 
declared, that by virtue of hie omnipotence, 
he regarded this measure pernicious and bane- 
ful, and should consequently formally oppose 
it; finally, that in regard to the redress of 
— presented by the Gernans, the 
decrees of the council of Lateran righted 
them, and that if they were not sufficient, 
they should be provided for by a commission 
Bpecially — for this matter. 
Whilst Clement was seeking, by a thousand 
expedients, to avoid holding a synod, the em- 
ror was making a treaty with Henry the 
ighth, to crush France beneath the united 
forces of England, Spain, and Germany ; the 
imminence.of the danger compelled the 
ntiff to suspend his struggles with the Re- 
ormation, in order to place reins on the plans 
of Charles the Fifth, whose ambition was a 
subject of grave apprehension to him. He 
sent an embassador to him charged with a 
letter, in which he represented to his Catholic 
majesty, that he should be content with his 
immense dominions, and leave to Francis the 
First the dutchy of Milan, which of right be- 
longed to him. His exhortations did not pro- 
duce the effect he expected ; all that the legate 
could obtain was, to be reconducted to the fron- 
tiers, with the honours due his rank, without 
having had the gratification of an audience. 
His holiness then secretly warned the king 
of France of what was plotting against him 
and urged him to march into Italy at the head 
of an army, to be beforehand with his enemy. 
and rout the imperialists before they had ef- 
fected a junction with the English. Francis 
followed the advice of the pope, assembled 
an army in less than six weeks, crossed the 
Alps, and presented himself before Milan, 
which yielded without a blow. He then went 
to besiege Pavia, which was defended by two 
of the imperialist generals, Lanoy and Pescara. 
They, finding themselves taken by surprise, 
and having no hopes of being succoured in 
time by the emperor, proposed to sign a truce 
of five years with France, and recognise her 
by treaty as the lawful possessor of the Mi- 
lanese. These conditions were, unfortunately, 
rejected by the king, who yielded in it to the 
fatal influence of the admiral Bonnivet, one 
of those courtiers who are the scourges of 


pepe 

ostilities continued between the French 
and the imperialists; but as Francis was 
gaining ground daily, the pope was in h 

of soon securing command as master in Italy, 
and thought of assuring himself of his pro- 
tection by a treaty of alliance. He made 
him promise to succour the Holy See —— 
a)l its enemies, to proteet the house of ie; 
and thd state of Florence. Clement the Se- 
venth reciprocally engaged, as did the two 
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Medici, Alexander and Hippolyte, both bas- 
tards, and the only prope of his family, not 
vo afford any succour to imperialists during 
the life of the king, and without its being ne- 
cessary to confirm this transaction, even after 
the conquest of the dutchy of Milan. His 


holiness, moreover, promised to give free pas- 
sage to the armies of Francis to attack the 
kingdom of Naples. 


In execution of this treaty, Francis de- 
tached from his army a body of troops, which 
entered the states of the church, whilst he 
himself pushed the siega of Pavia with vigour. 
Unfortunately, the place opposed a longer re- 
sistance than he had imagined, which gave 
time to the constable of Bour a French 
prince, who commanded the imp@rialists, to 
come to the aid of the besieged. Thus the 
troops of the king were in their tum blocked 
in between a hostile city and an army supe- 
rior to them in numbers. In this extremity 
Francis assembled his council, and asked his 
captains what they should do, whether to re- 
treat or to give battle. The old generals re- 
presented that, in the circumstances in which 
they were placed, a single defeat might be 
sufficient to annihilate the power of the French 
in Italy, and that it was not to be concealed 
that they had to combat formidable, numer- 
ous, wel disciplined adversaries, who were 
led by a captain to whom, notwithstanding 
his treason to his country, they could not 
devy great military talents; they consequently 
wivised a retreat. ; 

As eoon as the admiral Bonnivet, who was 
the personal enemy of the constable, heard 
his rival praised, he rose from his seat, and 
spoke at length on the disgrace which would 
attach to the name of Francis, if he fled be- 
fore his enemy ; he recounted the combate in 
which courage had supplied the place of 
numbers, and concluded by beseeching the 
king to give battle. This appeal to the vanity 
of the king, produced the reeult the admiral 
anticipated. His advice prevailed; the two 
armies joined battle on the 24th of February 
1523, the day of St. Mathias: baneful day! 
for the French were cut to pieces, and left 
more than six thousand dead on the field. 

The two authors of this disastrous day re- 
ceived the punishment of their fault; Bonni- 
vet was slain, and the king made prisoner. It 
is said that the constable of Bourbon, on seeing 
the dead body of the admiral, exclaimed, 
 Wreteh, thou bast caused the ruin of France 
ae well as mine.” Francis was immediately 
conducted to Spain, where he treated for his 
ransom with Charles the Fifth, by surrender- 
ing to him the finest provinces of the kingdom. 

his defeat produced the consequences 
which the old generals had foreseen. As soon 
as the news was T through Italy, the 
citien whieh still heid for the French opened 


their gates to the conquerors. Clement the | ba 


Seventh abandoned hisadly, and sent the bishop 
of Capua. ta congratulate the coasteble on the 
day of Pavia, and immediately pro 


to 
the ensperor a treaty of peace, in which he 


| as a condition on Charles the Fifth. 
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the recognition of Francia Sforza as the lawid 
duke of Milan, offering him in exchange a 
sum of an hundred thousand crowns, to be 
levied on the city of Florence. His holiness 
besides, reserved to himself the right of sell 
ing the products of his salt works in the Mr 
laneee territory, to the exclosion of all othe 
salt, ana according to the tariff of Leo; be 
of Regan and Rabiere, which belonged it 
o io an iera, wbi | to 
duke of Ferrara, as well as the free disposa 
of the benefices of the kingdom of Naples. 

Charles the Fifth was too much irritated br 
the last treason of the to listen to hs 

roposals; he received the embassador very 

y, and dismissed him, telling him to it 
form his master that the hour o justice kai 
come, and that he knew how to punish those 
who had basely gone over to his enemies ñ 
the time of trial. 

This threat deprived the pope of ali hopes 
of being reconciled with Charles, and deter- 
mined him to form a league st him, it 
order to place himself beyond the reach oí 
his vengeance; for this purpose be entered 
into secret negotiations with various Italas 

rinces, who hated alike Ferdinand and th 
Spaniards, He first addressed Ferdinand Frar 
oie d’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, who was a 
the service of Spain, and offered him the s 
voreignty of Naples,.if he would consent w 
turn his arms against Charles the Fifth, whch 
he agreed todo. He then brought into the 
league Duke Sforza, the republic of Vence, 
and the regent of France. All was succeed: 
ing well, when the marquis of Pescara wt 
seized with panic terror, and revealed the piot 
to the emperor. Charles the Fifth ordered 
him sti]! to dissimulate, and to place garrisons 
in the Milanese cities; when the latter had 
made all the arrangements necessary for the 
success of their plans, he invaded i 
nese with an army, pursued Sforza from pls 
to place, and constrained him to shut 
up in the castle of Milan. The treason, how 
ever, did not profit the marquis of Pesca’; 
he fell dangerously sick, was obliged to qu! 
his camp, and died at the end of two monib:. 

Although the secret of the league had beet 
discovered, the Venetians persisted none 
less in their determination to combat the et: 

ror, and declared that they preferred besg 

uried under the ruins of their city, rather 
than consent toa ae a ent of 
their ally, Duke Sforza. If Clement the Sr 
sail had shown ihia same fi it 1s pao 
— Charles the Fifth would ai = 
obliged to an arrangement W 
— to the confederates; but the 
astute pontiff wished to follow the 
policy of the Holy See, and was yet the dup 
of the Spanish monarch. Whilst appearing ® 
approve of the energetic resolution of the & 
ssadors of France and Venice, he sent 
cardinal Salviati to Madrid to treat with thè 
emperor, and 2s soon as he heard that the 
princip artieles which he to ba 
off the 


prs’ raat BAd bodi noae , he broke 
rences with the Venetians ani 
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French, end was unwilling to hear any thing 
nore said about the league. The pope was 
not long in repenting his precipitation ; for 
when the duke of Sessa, the delegate of Spain 
at the court of Rome, presented to him the 
copy of the treaty to obtain his ratification, he 
discovered that they had drawn it up in such 
equivocal terms, that it was easy to understand 
that they wished to reserve the interpretation 
of it in different modes, as might suit circum- 
stances. Clement refúsed to sign the treaty, 
and expressed his surprise that so little pains 
had been taken in drawing it up; the delegate 
appeared to experience the same surprise, and 
protested that it could only be ‘the effect of 
chance and ignorance in the copyist, but that 
his holiness could have another drawn up, and 
he would take his solemn engagement to ob- 
tain the signature of the emperor in less than 
two months, provided that, during that inter- 
val, the court of Rome shunned all intimacy 
with France and Venice. This delay was ne- 
cessary to Charles the Fifth, to enable him 
successfully to conclude a treaty which he 
wished Francis the First to e to, and by 
which his prisoner admitted France to be a 
tributary of the empire. 

Things, however, did not turn out precisely 
as he wished, and from his own fault; instead 
of sending back his prisoner without ransom, 
he stipulated for such an enormous price for 
his liberty, that he gained the reputation of 
being avaricious, which disaffected ali the 

rinces of Germany towards him. Instead of 

coping up his affectionate relations with the 
English minister, the celebrated Wolsey, .car- 
dinal of York, whom he was accustomed to 
call his father or his cousin, in letters written 
by his own hand, he was imprudent enough, 
alter the victory of Pavia, to cease his corres- 
pondence, and send him letters drawn up b 
his secretaries ; this displeased the cardinal: 
and determined him to unite himself to France. 
He also displeased the duke of Bourbon, by 
refusing him the hani of his sister, which he 
had formally promised him. The latter left 
the court of the emperor, returned to the Mi- 
Janese, gained an ascendeħcy over the troops 
he commanded, and thought of seizing on the 
kingdom of Naples for himeelf. Finally, his 
duplicity rendered him suspected by all Eu- 
rope, and his allies, following his example, 
broke the treaties they had made, as soon as 
their interests were jeopardised. 

Francis the First had scarcely escaped from 
his captivity, when he forgot his oaths to 
Charles the Fifth, not to take up arms against 
him. He went to Cognac, and reinforced the 
sacred leagne, of which the republics of Ve- 
nice and Florence, Switzerland, and England 
were a part. The war was rekindled in Italy 
with new vigour, and the confederated armies 
of the holy father and Venice opened the 
campaign, whilst waiting the reinforcements 
which France and England were to send. 

Charlies the Fifth, dreading the consequences 
of a general war, then set to work to breek 


up the } and, ae he dared not declare 
presi agauet ths pope, he used the hatred 
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which the Colonna bore to Clement the Sev- 
enth, to embarrass him seriously. By his 
orders, the govemor of Naples offered to 
Pompey Colonna, who had been exiled by his 
holiness, to re-establish him at Rome in his 
honours and dignities, if he could constrain 
the to quit the sacred league. The car- 
dinal accepted the proposal which was made 
to him, and marched immediately on Rome, 
at the head of eight hundred horse, and three 
thousand foot soldiers. By aid of the inter- 
course he had kept up with the place, he made 
himself master of three gates, and all was done 
so rapidly, that the holy father had scarcely 
time to retire to the castle of San Angelo. 
Without stepping, Pompey Colonna caused 
this fortress to be invested, and urged the 
siege so vigorously, that Clement, who had 
with him but few troops, and no provisions, 
found himeelf reduced to the Jast extremity, 


‘and demanded to capitulate. 


Muncade, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions he had received from Charles the Fifth, 
then stepped forward as mediator, and went 
himself to confer with the holy father. He 
represented to him, that if he wished to save 
Rome from pillage, nothing was left for him 
bat to give himsalt a protector, by abandon- 
ing the league, in order to treat with the em- 

ror. Clement consented to sign a truce for 
our months, and pledged himself to go to Ma- 
drid, to confer with Charles on the conditions 
of a permanent alliance. 

The courts of France and England, wished 
to oppose this laet convention. Their embas- 
sadors represented to Clement, that he was 
exposing his liberty, and even his life, to great 
dangers, by placing himself in the er of 
the perfidious Charles the Fifth, and they in- 
duced him to renounce his journey, by pre- 
senting him with thirty thousand dacats of 
gold, which he wished to employ in levying 
new troops, to avenge himself on the Colonna. 
He excommunicated all the members of that 
family; declared Lom poy Colonna deprived 
of his dignity of cardinal, caused their pos- 
sessions to be ravaged by his bands, and even 
ordered the count de Vandemont, the general- 
in-chief of bis army, to push on up to the ver 
frontiers of Naples, so as to excite the parti- 
zans of the old. Angevine faction in favour of 
Francis the First. 

Notwithstanding the apparent success of 
his troops, the pontiff was grievously disquiet 
ed by the progress of the imperialists in Upper 
Italy; he feared especially, lest Charles the 
Fifth should take a fancy to capture Rome, 
and assemble a council to depose him. His 
terrors became the more lively, when he was 
informed of a circular which the emperor ad» 
dressed to the members of the sacred college, 
and which was as follows :— 

“In placing himself at the head of a league, 
the paar has troubled the peace which was 
established between our kingdom and France, 
which he could not have done but after ma- 
ture deliberation with his cardinals. Yoo 
have thus committed a grievous fault my 
fathets; and fer holy prelates, we think your 
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conduct too earthly. How has it happened, 
that you have had the audacity. to prefer 
threats against us, who are so well di 
towards the Holy See, and who have constant- 
ly refused to believe the accusations brought 

inst the ultra montane prelates at the diet 
of Worms? Did we not also prevent a diet 
from being held at Spires, because Germany 
wished to accuse the Roman court, and sepa- 
rate from its communion ? 

“Tt is true, his holiness has forgotten all the 
services we have rendered him ; however, as 
our vengeance will strike you, as well as your 
pope, we urge you to change his sentiments 
towards us; oiha e o. if he does not yield 
to your sage remonstrances, we will be con- 
strained to convoke a council to save religi 
and to use all the remedies which we shal 
judge necessary, to arrest the progress of the 
evil. 

This circular did not produce any great sen- 
gation in Rome. As the pope, however, was 
tired of supporting two armies, which he was 
obliged to pay on the appointed day, and 
which cainpelled him to levy onerous taxes, 
he commenced negotiations with the viceroy 
of Naples, to obtain a truce of eight months. 
The latter made it a primary condition, that 
Clement should pay sixty thousand ducate to 
the constable of Bourbon, and an equal sum 
to Frondsberg, the leader of those bands which 
has committed such horrible cruelties on the 
Catholics of Lombardy, and who had left 
every where on their passage marks of their 
ferocity. This fierce warrior carried at his 
saddle-bow, a cord of gold and silk, which he 
should use, he said, to strangle the pope. His 
soldiers, worthy of marching under his orders, 
wore as collars, the virile organs which they 
had cut from the ultra montane priests, and 
said boldly, that they were going to Rome to 
eat the pope. 

Notwithstanding the imminence of the dan- 
ger, Clement the Seventh, restrained by his 
avarice, hesitated to conclude the treaty on 
sonditions so onerous ; finally, when overcome 
»y the remonstrances of his cardinals, he de- 
sided to publish the truce, it was too late; 
frondeberg, it is true, had died of apoplexy 
but the duke of Bourbon had taken commanc 
of the imperial troops, and as Charles the Fifth 
jeft him without money, in order to weaken 
his army and diminish his influence, he had 
resolved to lead his troops to Rome, and sur- 
render it to them to be pillaged. conded 
by the Colonna, the constable approached the 
holy city rapidly, invested it immediately, 
and mounted to the assault in person. At the 
moment in which he was stepping on the 
breach, a shot stretched him cold dead. 

‘This event took place on the 6th of May, 
1527. The prince of Orange who was the 
second in command of the army, concealed 
the death of the constable, and continued the 
attack with so much vigour, that in despite of 
the cannon of the castle of San Angelo, which 
kept up a terrible fire on the imperiali 
place was carried. Clement, instead of es- 
caping from Rome by the gate of the Vatican, 
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which was still in the power of his 
shut himself up in the castle of San ba 
with his cardinals, the embassadors of France 
and Venice, and some troops. 

The holy city was then abandoned to the 
mercy of the conquerors, and the sack com- 
menced. It is difficult for the imagination to 
conceive the scenes of barbarity and ferocity 
which this unfortunate city witnessed íor two 
whole months. The Spanish Catholics and 
German Lutherans, of whom the anny of 
Charles the Fifth was composed, appeared ta 
endeavour — — other in — 
They first pillaged the palaces of the car- 
fale acd — they laid waste the 
churches and monasteries ; they fel] upon th 
houses of rich citizens and mere arnzani: 
they then tore the nuns from their relrea:s 
dragged them entirely naked to the putut 

uares, and assuaged their lust upon them. 

omen and young girls who had sought a 
asylum in the temples, were violated, even m 
the sanctuary; young boys even were used 
for the horrid pleasures of the soldiery of the 
emperor; men were submitted to the mos 
frightful tortures; they hung them by thes 
feet and lighted braziers beneath their heads 
which consumed them slowly ; they lacerat 
them with leaded thongs ; they tore from them 
their eyes, nose, and ears ; they fastened them 
in heated chains, having thousands of sharp 

ints. Aud all these atrocities committed by 

paniards upon Christians, were intended 10 
force their victims to discover the places 1 
which they had goncealed treasures, that only 
existed in the imagination of the executioners 
The terror which these satelliteg of the C 
lic king inspired, was eo great, that the inba 
bitants threw themselves from their windows 
to avoid falling alive into their hands. 

When the imperialists could find nothing 
more to pillage in the houses, they fell ups 
the tombs, and like hyenas, tore the dead 
bodies from their coffins, to seize the jewels 
which were buried with them, and devastated 
all the tombs of the churches. It was espe 
cially against the tombs of the popes that the 
German Lutherans‘were bitter. They pried 
into them, carried off all the ornaments they 
contained, ‘and cast the dead bodies on the 
flag-stones. They also-opened the shrines of 
the saints, even those of the apostles, St. Pete! 
and St. Paul, and used their skulls instead of 
bowls, without respect for these pious relics.— 
They transformed the pontifical chapel into à 
stable, littered their horses with the bulls of 
the popes, and the books of the church ; 214, 
finally, as if they had not committed suf: 
ciently great sacrileges, this soldiery, drookea 
with wine and lust, used the sacred vases fot 
the vilest purposes, and committed rapes up 
young virgins and boys, in the sanctuary, J 
the holy of holies, on the very altar èt w 
the pontiffs solemnly officiated. 

Then, tired of murdering, the Lutherans p'o 
ceeded to other scenes of profgnation ; thej 


the | clothed themselves in the sacerdotal om 


ments, travestied themeelves into priests, b! 
shops, aud cardinals, clothed ane of their auo 
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ber with a tiara taken from a dead body, 
mounted him on an ase and led him through 
the streets, they also mounted on asses, hold- 
ing in their hands holy pixes full of wine, and 
shouting forth: bacchanalian songs in honour 
of their pope. After this they returned to the 
Vatican, assembled in conclave, and proclaim- 
ed Luther sovereign pontiff, amid acclama- 
tions so deafening, that they were heard by 
Clement the Seventh, who from the top of the 
towers of the castle of San Anglo, was coldly 
contemplating the disasters he had brought on 
Rome. 

The holy city was not the only theatre on 
which unfortunate human beings were slay- 
ing each other. Pavia was carried by assault 
by tha French under Lautrec, and he, by way 
ot reprisals, and to avenge the Romans, mur- 
dered, pillaged, violated, burned, as if the tor- 
tures of the one could soothe the sufferings 
of the others, and as if dishonour to the women 
of Pavia, could restore their virginity to the 
young girls violated by the imperialiats. 

In Germang it was still worse, the reformed, 
moved by religious fanaticism, pursued the 
sect of the anabaptists with the utmost rigour, 
and exercised such frightful cruelties towards 
them, that the hair rises on the head when we 
read the recitals that historians have given us. 
Instead of being intimidated by tortures, these 
new martyrs surrendered themselves to their 
executioners; they were seen mounting the 
funeral piles singing the praises of God; the 
most delicate females sought the most cruel 
torments to give prouf of their faith; young 
virgins walked to punishment more gaily than 
to the nuptial ceremony ; the men evinced not 
the least sign of fear, when contemplating the 
terrible instruments of torture; they sang 
psalms whilst the executioners were tearing 
off their flesh with red hot pincers. Even 
when their bodies were half consumed by the 
fire, their members broken, and the skin torn 
from their skull was hanging about their 
shoulders, they exhorted the assistants to be- 
come converts to their doctrine. Never had 
any sect shown such extraordinary ee 
in persecutions; thus, the admiration whic 
their courage ins ired, drew a great number 
of Catholics and Lutherans into their ranks, 

If the excellency of a religion could be 
proved by the testimony and number of its 
martyrs, as the Catholic priests maintain, the 
kect of.the anabaptists would doubtless be 
«perior to any other, since it had, in less than 
a year, more than a handred and fifty thousand 
martyrs, which is more than the martyrolo- 
gists count during the long persecutions of the 

gan emperors. J 

Notwithstanding these bloody executions, 
the anabaptists still held up; they were, how- 
ever, persecuted for many years, now by the 
Catholics, now by the Lutherans, and ended 
by succumbing. Unfortunately, no work of 
these sectaries on theif principal dogmas re- 
main to us; perchance, because they wrote 
nothing, being content to preach, combat, and 
die. Our only notions about them have been 
transmitted to us by their enemies; amonget 
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other things, they accused them of wishing ta 
establish a community of women and property, 
an allegation which is the more doubtial, as 
it comes from their executioners. 

Clement the Seventh, still shut up in the 
castle of San Angelo, fired upon the enemy 
who dared approach its walls, and Benevenuto 
Cellini, the celebrated sculptor, who was 
charged with the management of the batte- 
ries, acquitted himself so well, that, thanks to 
him, a considerable number of Spaniards re- 
mained on the field. It is even believed that 
he killed the duke of Bourbon, and that it was 
@ cannon pointed by him that wounded the 
prince of Orange, and cut in two a Spanish 
colonel, of whom the pontiff was very fond. 
Benevenuto Cellini, in a relation which he has 
left us of that siege,’says, that the holy father, 
charmed by his address, called him to com- 
pnn him, but that being ignorant of what 

is holiness could have to say to him, he fell 
on his knees before Clement, to beseech him 
to absolve him from the homicides he had 
been compelled to commit in his service. 
‘At this demand,” adds the celebrated eculp- | 
tor, “the good pope Clement raised his hands, 
and having moda great cross on my figure 
not only blessed me for the murders | had 
committed, but even promised me plenary ins 
dulgences, if I should continue to do as well 
and slay the imperialists.” 

The skill of the sculptor Cellini, as a marks- 
man, sufficed to keep off the assailants from 
the castle of San Angelo, without, however, 
arresting the massacres in the city. ‘The 

a at last put an end to the butcheries, 
by illing at least a third of the victors. 

Charles the Fifth received the news of the 
sack of Rome by his army, says Mazerai, on 
the same day on which the emprees gave birth 
to a son, who was afterwards Philip the Sec- 
ond ; he feigned to suffer great grief at the bad 
position of the pope ; he pushed his hypocrisy 
so far, as to prohibit an illumination in cele- 
bration of the happy deliverance of his wile; 
he put on mourning, and ordered public pro- 
cessions to be made, to ask from God the lib- 
erty of the pope, whilst he was sending, at the 
same time, orders to conduct him as a pris- 
oner into Spain, as soon as he had capitulated, 
The nuncio, who was not the dupe of these 
demonstrations, presented himself in mourn- 
ing, and followed by ten archbishops, to be- 
seech the emperor to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, and to set Clement the Seventh 
at liberty. The hypocritical Charles replied, 
that he desired more than they did to see 
tranquillity restored to Rome, but could come 
to no decision without consulting his generals. 
The duke of Alba, as had been arranged be- 
tween them, then spoke:—‘“No, my lord, 
you must not pardon the pope; it is time for 
this priest to learn not to meddle with the 
temporal affairs of Europe, and the longer he 
shall fast in his castle of San Angelo, the 
wiser will be become ; he should be reduced 
to such a condition, that he will no longer be 
desirous of troubling the peace of the world.” 
His holiness was in — compelled to fast 





+ imposed on him wit 
and besought him to undertake his defence.. 
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frum want of provisions, and to increase the 
evil, the pest broke out in the fortress. 

Clement the Seventh discovered that he 
_ had to choose between dying miserably or 
capitulating; he preferred to treat with his 
enemies, and demanded a conference with 
Lanoy, the viceroy of Naples, who was a 
Catholic. This satisfaction even was refused 
him; the army, having no confidence in the 
viceroy, refused to accept any treaty which 
was not e by the prince of Orange, and 
the holy father was constrained to receive the 
law from a heretic. The capitulation con- 
tained, among other articles, “That his holi- 
ness should pay the army four hundred thou- 
sand ducats, to wit, one hundred thousand 
down, fifty thousand in two days, and the re- 
mainder at the end of two months ; that for 
the payment of this ransom, Clement should 
levy an extraordinary impost on all the eccle- 
siastical states; that he should, moreover, 
piace in the hands of the emperor, the castle 
of San Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Citadi Castel- 
lana, Parma, Placenza, and Modena; that he 
should remain a prisoner in one of the towers 
of the castle, with thirteen cardinals of his 
guite, until he had paid the first hundred and 
fifty thousand ducats; that he should then be 
conducted to Naples, or the city of Gaéta, 
and there wait the orders of Charles the 
Fifth ; and that, finally, he should absolve the 
Colonna from all censures pronounced against 
them, and should appoint a legate to govern 
the church in his absence, in connection with 
the tribunal of the Rota.’ These articles 
having been signed and approved of by Cle- 
ment, a Spanish captain, named Alarcon, the 
same to whom the custody of Francis the 
First had been confided, entered the castle 
of San Angelo with six companies of Spaniards 
and Germans, to fill the part of jailer to the 
pope and his cardinals. 

e remained more than six months kept 
out of sight, and submitted to ignominious 
treatment; at last, as he could see no end to 
his captivity, he determined to become re- 
conciled with the Colonna, and by their aid 
he managed to escape from his prison, dis- 
guised as a hawker. From the city of Orvieto, 
to which he had retired, Clement wrote to 
the marshal Lautrec, that he was unwilling 
to execute a treaty, whose terms had been 

h a dagger at his throat, 


But the emperor had already renounced his 
plan of keeping the pope in prison; master 
of his strong places and his treasures, the 
holy father was no longer a formidable ad- 
versary to him, and he had even sent an or- 
der for his enlargement, when Clement es- 
caped from Rome. This return of Charles 
the Fifth to pacific sentiments, had an object, 
for the Spanish monarch was not a man to 
pardon the knaveries of others, without suffi- 
cient reasons. 

The following was his: Henry’the Eighth 
of England, tired of Catharine of Arragon, the 
aunt of Charles the Fifth, had determined to 
break off a marriage which had became 
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odious to him, because his wife was —— 
and especially because this union preven 
his possession of a young girl, named Anne 
Boleyn, who had inspired him with a violent 
passion. This plan of a divorce had a natural 
antagonist in the emperor, who counted on 
governing the — of England in the 
name of his aunt, if Henry died without child 
ren. The Spanish monarch then sought a re. 
conciliation with the pope to induce him to 
enter into his views; for this purpose, he re- 
moved his troops from Rome, and permitted 
Clement to instal himself in the Vatican and 
resume the exercise of his authority. 

His holiness had returned to his palace but 
a few days, when he received two English 
embassadors, Cassalis and Knight, who came 
in the name of Henry the Eighth, to beseech 
him to annul his union with Catharine of 
Arragon; on the next day, arrived, in their 
turn, deputies from the emperor, who informed 
the pope, that if he should dare to authorise 
the divorce of the king of Great Britain, that 
the imperial armies would immediately in 
vade the territories of the church. 

Clement the Seventh, placed between twu 
rivals whom he dreaded, and not daring to 
accede to the request of Henry the Eighth, 
nor obey Charles the Fifth, resolved to tempo- 
rise, and replied to the English embaveadors, 
that he would give the prince authority to be 
divorced, if the clergy of Great Britain should 
first declare bis first marriage null. They rte- 
plied, that their master had no need of such 
a declaration, and that if the holy father had 
no other reply to give, they were instructed 
to inform him that the king of England would 
break off all intercourse with the court of 
Rome. The pope replied, that the matter 
rested entirely with the English sovereign, 
since he might proceed by the authority of 
the legate, his prime minister Wolsey and 
have a sentence of divorce granted. There 
is no theologian who can resolve better than 
the king, your master,” added he, “ whether 
his marriage is unlawful. As soon as the sen- 
tence shall have been pronounced, we will 
authorise our dear son Henry to re-marry ; 3 
the same time, if he will address our see to 
ratify the proceedings, we will not be want: 
ing in reasons to justify his condact. Then 
such one of our cardinals as the king shall de- 
signate, shall go to London and ratify all that 
shall have been done.” 

As soon as Henry was apprised of the reply 
of the pontiff, he divined the secret motives 
which actuated him, and in order to force 
him to declare between him and Charles the 
Fifth, he threatened him anew to separate 
himeelf from the Roman church, if he su 
persisted in refusing him the bull of divorce. 
Clement, pushed to the wall, and seeing be 
sides that the affairs of the league were taking 
a bad turn, decided on a rupture with the kmg 
of England. “Well,” said he, to the ember 
sadors, who urged him to give a categorie 
reply, “sinve I am between the anvil and the 
hammer, I declare that I have done for Heny 
the Eighth‘ more than I ought to do, in per 
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mitting him to have as judges in his 
two legates who were i 
that I will never consent openly to sacrifice 
the emperor, the archduke his r, Catha- 
paa Arragon, and the interests of the Holy 

8. 

This reply enlightened the English depu- 
ties, and showed them that they would ob- 
tain no new concessions from Clement the 
Seventh, and that the king must be content 
with having his divorce pronounced by the le- 
gates. They, however, made a last effort, in 
conjunction with the embassadors of Venice, 
France, and Florence; all represented to the 

pe, that it was both for interest and 

ignity to unite frankly wits them, and to 
lanch the thunders of the church against 
Charles the Fifth. His holiness, who had ob- 
tained from the Spanish agents the promise 
that the republic of Florence should be placed 
beneath the yoke of his family, declined fol- 
lowing the advice of the embassadors of the 
league; he excused himself on a resolution 
‘aken by the sacred college, to renounce all 
‘emporal matters, that they might solely en- 
rage with the reformation of the church, and 
‘he extinction of the numerous heresies which 
had arisen in Germany and France. Clement 
fave the Florentines in particular, a formal 
issurance, that he wished to interfere in no 
way in their government; that he only de- 
sired the republic to recognise him as pope 
ind not as temporal prince, and that he aske 
1s a favour, that they should leave the armo- 
‘lal bearings of his ancestors on the monu- 
nents they had reared. 

__ Notwithstanding these positive assurances 
of the pope, of his desisting from all authority 
over Florence, on the very same evening, 
Antonio de Leva arrived at Rome, with fnll 
»owers from the emperor, and signed a treaty 
with him, of which the following are the prin- 
*ipal articles : ; 

“ His holiness shall go immediately with 
138 court to Bologna, there solemnly to crown 
sharles the Fifth. After the ceremony of his 
‘oronation, his imperial majesty shall send a 
vowerful army before Florence, and shall 
orce the most serene republic to recognise 
Alexander de Medicis, the bastard of Clement 
he Seventh, as its sovereign. Alexander de 
Viedicis shall engage to marry Marguerite, a 
iatural daughter of the emperor, as soon as 
the shall have reached a marriageable age. 
Fhe cities of — Modena, Reg- 
no, and Rubiera, shall be restored to the 
Joly See. The duke of Ferrara shall be 
ibandoned to the clemency of the pope, as 
well as the duke of Milan. On his part, his 
toliness shall furnish eight thousand men, to 
sesiege Florence in conjunction with the im- 
rerialists; he shall grant to the emperor and 
tis descendents for ever, the right of nomina- 
ìon and presentation to eight archbishoprics 
f the kingdom of Naples, to wit, Vernides, 
auciano, Matera, Otranto, Reggio, Salerno, 
Frani, and Tarentum, as well as to sixteen 
ishoprics. He shall confer the investiture 


evoted to him, and | 


tight of sovereignty each year, the transmis- 
sion of a white hackney, richly caparisoned, 
and carrying a puise of six thousand ducats; 
and, finaliy, he shall grant to the imperi 
armies, the right of way over the territories 
of the church, and shall give absolntion to all 
who participated, directly or indirectly, in the 
sack of Rome.” 

After the ratification of this treaty, the pon- 
tiff prepered for his departure, and published 
a decree, which enjoined on the cardinals to 
assemble at Rome, and no where else, to 
choose a successor to him, should he die during 
the journey. He then left the holy city, ac- 
companied by sixteen cardinals, thirty-six 
bishops, and the officers of his court, and pre- 
ceded by the holy sacrament, which he caused 
to be borne at the head of the cortege, by a 
prelate clad in his sacerdotal garments. the 
emperor entered Bologna some days after- 
wards, and immediately went to the church 
of St. Peter, where the pope awaited him. 
As soon as he entered the church the hypo- 
critical monarch knelt before his holiness, and 
from a mixture of baseness and superstiti 
wished to kiss the feet of him whom he 
retained a prisoner against the laws of nations; 
the two despots then exchanged presents. 
Charles the Fifth presented the holy father 
with rich caskets of silver, filled with gold 
medals, weighing twelve pounds, and in ex- 
change he received an eagle of massive gold, 
of enormous weight, and covered with pre 
cious stones. 

In this first interview the prince spoke of 
the necessity of assembling a general council 
in Germany to arrest the p ss of the 
heresy, by regulating the connection of the 
churches of that country with the Holy See, 
and to reform the morals of the clergy. 

“Never,” replied the pope, will we con > 
vene a synod in a place where ita delibera- 
tions can be independent; and we are sur- 
prised that a prince, who is so wary and great 
a politician, solicits an assemblage whose de- 
cisions may at once break his throne, and 
overthrow the papacy. Wecall you — 
and ourselves pope, by divine right ; we shoul 
not then submit the examination of our privi- 
leges to men, for they may ask us to verify 
ar titles, and in truth, neither you nor 1 can 

oat, 

“Be assured that the electors and people 
of Germany have only embraced the heresy, 
to seize on the ecclesidstical property placed 
under your sway, and then to free themselves 
from yourdominion. It ia not the excellency 
of the new religion which attracts them to the 
party of the reformation, it is an ardent thirst 
or liberty. Do not then hope to arrest the 
disordere, by permitting the Lutherans to dis- 
cuss the new doctrines in a council. 

“What matter these dogmas to us after all? 
What we want is passive obedience; what 
we ought to desire is, that the people should 
be for ever submissive to the yoke of priests 
and kings; and to reach this end, to prevent 
revolte, to arrest these flashes of liberty which 


f the kingdom of Naples, exacting, for his. averthrow our thrones, we must use brute 
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force, make executioners of your soldiers; 
we must light the funeral pyres; we must 
kili, busn; we must exterminate the learned ; 
we must annihilate the press. Be assured 
then, that your subjects will return to ortho- 
doxy, and will adore your imperial majesty on 
their knees.” 

The justness of these representations of 
Clement appeared to strike the emperor, and 
the question of the council was abandoned. 
They agreed only to assemble at Augsburg a 
general diet of the empire, in order to make 
a last effort to reunite the Catholics and Lu- 
therans. The pontiff then proceeded to the 
coronation of Charles the Fifth, and imme- 
diately afterwards the two allies marched 
on Florence, to reduce the republic beneath 
the tyranny of the bastard of Medicis. 

The Fiorentines, not knowing to what power 
to have recourse, to save their liberty, con- 
ceived the singular idea of appointing Jesus 


Christ —— of justice, and of placing 
themselves beneath hie protection. They even 


agitated the question whether they should 
declare him king, and on the proposal of Ni- 
cholas Cappoti, they opened a ballot for his 
election. The citizens, however, had such a 
repugnance to: the name of king, that of a 
thousand votes, more than nine hundred were 
in the negative. Whether Christ wished to 
punish the Florentines for their irreverence, 
or whether, rather, it was impossible for a po- 
pulation, suddenly attacked, and destitute of 
munitions, to defend themselves against two 
formidable armies, the city was compelled to 
surrender. 

In the capitulation, the holy father pledged 
himeelf to treat his fellow citizens with ten- 
derneas and affection; he solemnly promised 
to pardon all offences which the Plorentines 
might have committed against him or his. 
But as soon as he was master of Florence, 
and supported by his victorious troops, the 
infamous pontiff was not content withchangin 
the republican government; in contempt of 
the treaty he had signed, he caused those who 
were denounced to him as hostile to his am- 
bitious projects, to be arrested, and put them 
to death. The venerable Father Benedict, of 
Foiano, a Dominican, who had constantly ex- 
posed himself on the ramparts, to excite the 
enthusiasm of the besieged, was one of the 
first victims of his cruelty: and was put to 
frightful tortures, in expiation of his admirable 
devotion. 

When Clement had exhausted his ven- 
geance, he proceeded to the coronation of 
Alexander de Medicis, and made grand duke 
of Florence, a bastard whom he by his 
amours with a servant girl at an inn, whose 
favours he shared with a muleteer, and who 
thus became the origin of the powerful fa- 
mily ef the dukes of Tuscany; a new ex- 
ample, which confirms this already establish- 
ed truth, that there exists ecarcely any family 
of kings, dukes, or nobles, which does not 
owe its estates, or ite titles, to infamy 
prostitution. Charles the Fifth, after having 


aided the pontiff to reduce Florence, left Italy 
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to go to the diet which was te be heb! at 
Augsbarg on the 8th of April of the same 
year, 1530. 

This assembly presented to the monarch 
an extremely remarkable profession of faith, 
which had heen drawn up by Melancthon, 
under the inspiration of Luther, and which 
became the creed of protestanism. It con- 
tained tweuty-one articles on the divinity, 
origina] sin, the incarnation, justification, an 
evangelical ministry, the church, the adminis- 
tration of.the sacramen:s, baptism, the eucha- 
rist, confession, ance, the use of sacra- 
ments, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, rites, &e.; 
and seven articles on the abuses of the Roman 
church in the communion, the marriage of 
priests, mass, auricular confession, the distine 
tion of food, religious vows, and ecclesiastica! 
jurisdiction ; the protestants concluded by de- 
manding the convocation of a general councii 
to put an end to the differences which dividec 
Christendom. The cardinal legate Campez- 
gio, who assisted at the diet in the name of the 
pope, made useless efforts to bring back the 

utherans to orthodoxy, and as it was impos- 
sible for him to refuse the wishes of the assem- 
bly, he declared that the pope was in favour of 
the convocation of a genera! council, on condi- 
tion, however, that the period should be left for 
him to fix, and that the emperor should enter 
into a solemn engagement to defend the pon- 
tifical authority against his enemies. ` 

His holiness, whilst appearing to yield, had 
reserved to himself a mode of putting off, is- 
definitely, a meeting that he dreaded, and in 
the interval hə proposed to act with so moch 
rigour, tbat he hoped no one would dare w 
claim the execution of his promise. He first 
published a decree ordering the grand inqui- 
sitor of the faith at Ferrara and Modena, to 

ursue to the utmost the partizane of the re- 
ormed ideas which the Germans had spread 
in Italy during the late wars. He then wrote to 
the emperor, to show him the dangers to which 
they would not fail to be exposed by public 
discussions on dogmas, which were the ke 
of the arch of the theocratic edifice, and 
which prevented men from entering upon an 
examination of the causes which submitted 
them to the authority of the popes, as well as 
that of kings. He produced, on this subject, 
such powerful reasons, that Charles the Fifth 
determined to finish the protestants, and pub- 
lished an edict, by virtue of which his impe- 
rial majesty ordered all his officers to re-es- 
tablish the Catholic worship and ritual in all 
the provinces of Germany, and enjoined on 
all his subjects to believe in the real presence, 
and the virtues of the celebration of mass, 
under penalty of being pursued as hereties. 


He moreover ordered them to baptize children, ` 


to confirm, to administer extreme unction to 
the dying, to light candles in the churches in 
honour of saints, to restore to convents and 
churches the property which had been taken 
from them, x er it — from dona- 
tions or pious legacies, without inquiring into 
the wrong families ‘might thereby suffer, 
Finally, his majesty terminated his decree by 
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i threat of extle and confiscation against all 
riests who matried, and who did not 
mmediately separate from their wives. 

But, instead of intimidating and weakening 
he reform party, this tyrannical edict exas- 
erated the Lutherans; their danger caused 
hem to perceive the necessity of union, and 
in assembly was soon after held at Smalkald 
n Franconia, of the protestant princes and 
‘lectors, at which it was decided that they 
ihould mutually aid each other in resisting the 
Utacks of the emperor. 

This result, which Charles the Fifth did not 
oresee, caused him to regret having followed 
he councils of the pope, and became the sub- 
ect of reproaches, which caused a bad feeling 
n their intercourse. A new event soon em- 
vittered matters, and paved the way for a 
upture between the courts of Rome and Ma- 
rid. The grand master of the order of the 
tnights of Malia bad presented an Italian, 
1amed Thomas Bosio, with the episcopal see, 
xecome vacant by the death of the titulary 
ind Clemeut the Seventh approving of it, had 
written to the emperor, asking for the decree 
af investiture for the 
naster. Charles the Fifth replied, through 
1is embassador, that he was attending to the 
ousiness, and shortly afterwards he sent his 
consent to the promotion of Thomas Bosio. 
3ut im the interval] his holiness, whether he 
iad taken offence at the irreverence of the 
3mperor, or whether he had changed his mind, 
tad nominated the cardinal Ghinucci to the 
yishopric of Malta. When Bosio came to 
łome to Teceive the ring and the cross, the 
nsigns of his dignity, he learned, with aston- 
shment, of the new choice made by the pope, 
ind immediately informed the grand master 
Í it. As the latter feared to be enveloped in 
. conflict between Clement and Charles, and 
1ad an equal interest in being on good terms 
vith both, he dared not decide the question, 
ind merely informed the emperor of the new 
‘hoice by the pope. The embasada: of Spain 
mmediately received orders to address a pro- 
est to the court of Rome on this subject, and 
o cause the nomination of the cardinal .Ghi- 
1ucci to be revoked. His holiness refused to 
bey, and replied insolently to the embassa- 
lor: “Your master should know that the ap- 
ointment of bishop of Malta belongs to us, 
ince the island has passed under another go- 
rernment than his own. Besides, this lesson 
ihould teach him, that in like circumstances, 
ur requests are orders.” 

Francis the First, being informed of this in- 
sident, wrote immediately to his delegates, to 
ise all the tricks of policy to induce a rupture 
yetween the two allies, and to raise all obsta- 
tles, he demanded the hand of Catherine de 
Yledicis, the niece of Clement, for his son 
denry, duke of Orleans. This alliance, to 
which his holiness would never have dared 
oretend, and which surpassed all the reveries 
of his ambition, decided him at once to quit 
the party of the emperor to embrace the in- 
erests of the crown of Franoe. 

Charles the Fifth no longer preserved any 
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restraint in his conduct towards the pope, and 
us much to expose the treasons of the Holy 
See, as to repair the fault which his impru- 
dent decree against the Lutherans had com- 
mitted, he signed a treaty of peace with the 
confederate German princes, which was called 
the treaty of Nuremburg, by which his ma- 
jesty recognised in the protestants the right 
of professing their doctrines with entire free- 
dom, until the decision of a general council, 
which placed the pope in the alternative either 
of renouncing the government of the church 
in Germany, or of submitting his authority to 
the examination of a general council. Clement 
the Seventh wished to use his influence over 
Charles the Fifth, to break the peace of Nu- 
remburg, and solicited an interview with him. 
The emperor e to his reqnest and went 
to Bologna, the city designated for the con- 
ference. This step of the holy father had no 
favourable result, and all his eloquence only 
strengthened Charles iu his determination to 
assemble a general council. “Still,” replied 
the monarch, to each of the pontiff ’s objec- 
tiong, “I prefer seeing the chair of St. Peter 
sunk in the abyss, rather than the throne of 
my ancestors.” 

Another event equally baneful for the pope, 
took place in England. King Henry the Eigh 
tired of waiting for his bull of divorce, 
determined to drive the Roman legates from 
his kingdom, and even dismiss his prime 
minister Wolsey, to break with the court of 
Rome. The more so,as he had secretly mar- 
ried Aune Boleyn, and had had a law passed 
by both houses of peremen to take awa 
from the pontifis, the rights of annates, al: 
lium, and the investitures of bishoprics which 
they claimed in the kingdom. Ciement ful 
minated a terrible brief against this prince ; 
he summoned him to retake Catharine o 
Arragon and separate from his concubine An- 
ne Boleyn, under penalty of anathema, inter- 
dict, and deposition. The war thus com- 


menced between the courts of Rome and .- 
England, the reply was not long waited for; , . 


Henry, whose character was extremely vio- 
lent, tore up the pontifical bull in full parlia- 
ment, and made a decree, by which he pro- 
hibited all his subjects, under penalty of 
death, from recognising by speech, in wnting, 
or by actions, the authority of Rome, and de- 
clared the English church independent. The 
parliament approved of this decree, and order. 
ed that the collectors of Peter’s pence should 
be driven from the kingdom, and that in future 
the metropolitan of Canterbury should confer 
the bishoprics of England, and that the clergy 
should pay to the king a hundred and fi iy 
thousand pounds sterling for the defence 
the state. i 
Whilst these events were transpiring in 
England. the sovereign pontiff was conducting 
bis niece, Catherine de Medicis into France 
who, though scarcely fourteen years old, had 
been already initiated into the most infamous 
debauches. Francis the First, accompanied 
by his son Henry and all his court, came to 
receive his holiness, and the marriage was 
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celebrated there immediately. They relate, to do so three times = week ; it le enongh for 
that after the nuptial ceremonies, Clement the the sin of luxury.’ The ladies blushing, cried 
Seventh gave the young couple his benedic- : out, and represented to his holiness, that what 
tion, and said to them, “Go and multiply.” | they had soljcited was a dispensation to allow 
Alas the womb of Catherine was but too; them to eat flesh —— At which the 
fruitful ! pe laughed heartily, kissed them again and 
Brantome, the historian of gallent anec- , dismissed them.” 
dotes, relatesa very piquant adventure which | Before quitting France, the holy father er- 
took place during the sojourn of the pope at | acted from the king the promulgation of ordi- 
Marseilles, and which we relate as illustra- | nances, which reconstituted the tribunals of 
tive of the license which prevailed in the | the inquisition, and which were especially to 
courts of that period :—‘ The ladies of Cha- | strike the reformed. The two allies concerted 
teafibriant, Chatillon, and the bailiwick of | between them different measures, which were 
Caen,” says the historian, “presented a re- j intended to destroy the power of Charles the 
quest to the duke of Albania, a grand digni-| Fifth. Finally, after having received — 
tary of the apostolic court, to obtain permis-| ficent presents, and a sum sufficient to defray 
sion not to be deprived of flesh during Lent. | his expenses, Clement the Seventh returned 
This lord feigned that he did not entirely un- j| to Italy. On reaching Rome, the pope was 
derstand their request, and introduced them | attacked with violent pains in his stomach. 
to his holiness, saying, ‘Most holy father, I} He languished several months, and died on 
present to you three young ladies, who desire | the 25th of September, 1534, at the age of 


to have the privilege of keeping company with | fifty-six. Some authors accuse the cardinals - 


men during Lent; they beseech you to grant | of having poisoned the pontiff, because they 

eir request.’ Clement immediately raised | feared the consequences of his cruel character 
them, kissed their handsome cheeks, and said | and profound dissimulation ; but there is no- 
‘ to them, laughing, ‘What you ask from me is| thing to justify this assertion ; except prece- 
not most edifying ; I, however, authorise you | dent which is not proof. 
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PAUL THE THIRD, THE TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1534] i 
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Tux funeral ceremonies of Clement the Se-| The adversaries of the Farnese also re- 
yenth were not yet over, when already had | proached him with his gluttony, which was 
Alexander Farnese, cardinal of Tusculum, | so great, that in his orgies, when his stomach 
bonght up almost all the voices of the sacred | was filled with food and wine, he brought on 
ee ut the cardinal Trivulzio, the cardi-| vomitings, and thus supped three times.— 
nal of Lorraine, and some of their partizans, | They accused him of having made his daugb- 
who intended to seli themselves to Charles the | ter Constance, his mistress; of having com- 
Fifth for more than they thought Alexander | mitted agother incest with his sister Wilhel- 
Farnese could pay, caballed and endeavoured | mina, her whom he had prostituted to oe 
to defeat his election. They spread reports | Alexander the Sixth, to save himself irom the 
against Farnese and his son Peter Louis, they | gibbet. They also added, that allying cruelty 
sccused them of being more infamous in their | to infamy, he had killed five Roman gentle 
morals than the Borgias, of being addicted to | men, who shared with him the favours of lus 
the most shameful debauchery, of practising | daughter and sister. Finally, the cardinals 
magic, of poblicly professing astro! aad concluded in these terms, “Now if being m- 
necromancy, and of boasting in their disbelief | formed of the crimes charged on the cardin 
in God and the saints. Famese. those of our colleagues who penas 
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“ted themselves to be suduced by this abo- 
minable man, persist in givm 
voices, we do not fear to say, that they de- 
serve to be spit upon by ali Christendom.” 
Notwithstanding the violence of these at- 
tacks, the agents of the Farnese succeeded ; 
they represented to the maleontente, that their 
candidate was sixty-six years old, that he was 
in bad health, and that they could not deny 


to him a political skill, which wonld contri- 
‘bute powerfully to re-strengthen the pontifical 


throne; finally, they offered to Trivuizio and 
the cardinal of Lorraine, four palaces in Rome. 
richly furnished, gamished with vessels of 
gold, and containing fifty thousand ducats.— 

rom that time all opposition ceased, and on 
the first scrutiny thirty-four cardinals chose 
as vicar of Christ, him whom they had point 
out to the hatred of the people as a sodomite, 
a committer of incest, an assassin, and an 
atheist ! 

Alexander Farnese was born in Tascany, 
in the city of Carino, of Peter Louis Farnese 
and Janelle Gaetan. In his youth he had 
been entrusted to the care of Pomponius 
Loetus, one of the most learned men in Italy, 
who initiated him into a knowledge of the 
ancient authors; Albert Pigglius taught him 
mathematics, and gave him even notions 
of astronomy, judicial astrology, and black 
magic. .Farnese excelled in making Latin 
verses ; his letters to Erasmus and his epistles 
to Carlinal Sadolet, are remarkable for vigour 
of style and profoundness of thenght. Become 

pe, he proved himself so perfidious, that 

endoza said, in several letters, addressed to 
Charles the Fifth, that he would rather con- 
fide in a greyhound, than in the word of Paul 
the Third. “He was always shod back warde,” 
adds the Spaniard, “ so that one might imagine 
he was going on, whilet he was turning back. 
He covered himself with the mantle ot piety, 
when he had a crime to commit, and employ- 
ed Corsican bullies to rid himself of those 
who opposed his plans. He regulated al) his 
movements by the conjunctions of the planets, 
which he consulted in even the most insigni- 
ficant actiona; and when events did not agree 
with his predictions, he fell into violent bursts 
of passion, and uttered horrid blasphemies.— 
He even pusned his impiety so far as to affirm, 
that Christ was none other than the sun, 
adored by the Mithriatic sect, and the same 
God as Jupiter Ammon, represented in pagan- 
ism under the form of a ram or a lamb. -He 
explained the allegories of his incarnation and 
resurrection by the parallel which St. Justin 
had made between Christ and Mithra; that 
the Bible, like the sacred books of the magi, 
was produced in the winter solstice, that is, at 
the moment in which the sun commences to 
teturn towards us and increase the duration 
of our days. He said, that the adoration of 
the magi was but an imitation of the ceremo- 
— which a priests of er pe rai 
their incense, and myrrh, three 
thi — to the God of Light ; he 
objected that the constellation of the Virgm or 
rather of Isis, which corresponds with this 


him their | Mi 


solsticg, and which presided over the bizth of 
had been also chosen as an allegory of 
the birth of Christ; which, according to the 
pope was sufficient to demonstrate that Mithra 
and Jesus were the eame God. He dared to 
eay, that there was no document of irrevoca- 
ble authenticity, which proved tho existence 
of Christ as a man, and his own conviction 
was, that he had never existed. Finally, that 
even the tiara, he maintained was an imite- 
tion of the head dress of the Persian sacri- 
ficers. Thus, this abominable pope, who was, 
however, clothed with a character of infall- 
bility, proclaimed himeelf a priest of the enn, 
and glorified sabeism.”’ 

We will not accompany this passage of the 
correspondence of Mendoza with any com» 
mentary ; we will leave the mind free tø fol» 
low the opinion of the Spanish em 
and condemn Paul, or to adopt the belief of 
the pope, and abjure the Christian religion ! 

The new pontiff, in his political system, 
appeared entirely o to the course of his 
predecessor ; instead of recoiling before the 
convocation of a council, he afíected to be 
more anxious for this measure than even the 
protestants themselves ; and the better to de- 
ceive Europe, he assembled the sacred college 
in consistory, in the presence of the embas- 
sadors of the different courts. He represented 
that, in the state of disorder in which Christen- 
dom was, the holding of gn ecumenical council 
could no Jonger be deferred, and he fixed the 
16th of October, in the year 1534, as the time 
of its opening ; he even appointed a committee 
of cardinals to regulate the preparations for 
this important meeting, and to arrange in ad- 
vance the different questions which were to 
be agitated. Finally, he addressed severe 
remonstrances to the prelates and officers of 
his court, to induce them to reform their mo 
rals, and abstain from the debaucheries which 
ecandalised the faithfal. They were not long 
in discovering that the holy father wished to 
trifle with the Lutherans; when the period 
which had been fixed for the opening of the 
council approached, he found pretexts to pe 
it off to the following year ; he pretended that 
it was necessary above all other things to 
reconcile the Christian princes who were at 
war, or at least obtain from them a suspension 
during the sitting of the synod. In fact, he 
sent nuncios to treat with the courts of France, 
Spain, and England, and to inform them that 
he had chosen the city of Mantua for the 
place of the conferences. 

In the absence of his legates, Pau) gave no 
more thought to reform, than if the church 
had been in its days of peace and — 
He was occupied in establishing his 8, 
and pushed nepotism farther than Sixtus the 
Fourth, Alexander the Sixth, and Leo the 
Tenth had done. He gave a cardinal’s hat to 
Guy Ascanius Sforza, of Santa Fiore,a youth 
of sixteen years, born from the ainours of his 
holiness with his danghter Constance; he 
granted the same favour to Alexander Far- 
nese, who had scarcely attained his fourteenth 
year, but who was the child of Peter Lonis, 


at once the bastard and the minion of the 
pope; and as several of his officers exclaimed 
that these new cardinals, from their youth, 
could not-understand the duties of their dig- 
n ty, the pope replied with a cynical allasion, 
“that his experience was great, and that he 
would take care to initiate them into all of 
which they were ignorant.” 

A few days afterwards Paul created seven 
other cardinals; this time his holiness chose 
— of real ment. “It is not for thera, 

at for myself, that I appoint them,” he said 
to his daughter Constance, who was complain- 
ing on seeing old long beards preferred to her 
pages and favourites; “I wish to annihilate 
the reformed religion by force or negatiations 
and for that purpose I need the assistance o 
skilful men.” Paul had discovered the danger 
which threatened the throne of St. Peter, and 
had determined to employ all his efforte to 
avert it. [t was a difficult undertaking ; for 
since the peace of Nuremburg, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, and Switzerland 
had declared for reform, and driven away the 
legates of the Holy See. Still more, fifteeu 
electoral princes, and the deputies who had 
been sent by thirty protestant cities to Smal- 
kald, had informed the apostolic nuncios, 
that they would accept none but a free council, 
held in their province, composed of all classes 
of the faithful, and in which their theologians 
should have deliberative voices, without being 
submitted to the power of the pope; and, 
finally, they reserved to themselves the right 
to Judge the Roman pontiff, and to depose 
him, if he were condemned. 

The Lutherans had not only acquired great 
influence as a religious sect, but even as a 

itieal party, and since their resistance to 

ries ths Fifth, the sovereigns of Europe 
sought their alliance. Francis the First had 
proposals of an alliance with them. 
through his embaasador William du Bellay 
de Langey, and told him to say to Melancthon, 
Pontamus, Sturmius, and other protestant the- 
ologians, that he was ready to become a con- 
vert to their doctrines, if they would join his. 
The embassador affirmed that his majesty did 
not believe in purgatory ; that he recognised no 
other character in the papacy than that of a 
human institution ; that he had determined to 
abolish the monastic vows in his kingdom, to 
cause the priests to marry, and re-establish 
the communion under the two kinds. The 
king of England gave them the same assu- 
rances, to contribute with all his power to the 
propagation of the new doctrines, if they 
would declare openly against Charles the Fifth. 

But, as it is the essence of royalty to be 
always knavish and hypocritical, at the very 
time at which the two sovereigns of France 
and England were humbling themselves be- 
fore the Lutherans of Germany, Francis was 
pabtishing decrees of arrest againet the re- 
ormed of France, and the barbarous Henry, 
himself a schismatic, was perseculing the 
Lutherans of his kingdom with such cruelty, 
that historians maintain that he surpassed the 
sanguinary Charles the Fifth. His religious 
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faties could not, however, place him beyona 
the reach of ihe anger of Paul the Third, w ho, 
to punish him for having withdrawn from 
his obedience, fulminated a ternble buil 
against him. He released all the English from 
their oaths of fidelity, enjoined on the eccle- 
siastics to leave the Kardo. and ordered the 
nobles to take up arms against ibe king. He 
declared Henry deprived of his throne, givs 
his kingdom to the first occupant, placed an 
interdict on England, and prohibited other na- 
tions from having any intercourse with the 
English, under the severest penalties. Finally, 
he annulled all the treaties which sovereign 
prices had concladed with Henry, either be- 
ore or after his marriage with Anne Boleyn; 
he condemned all their children, born or to be 
born, as infamous and bastards, and permitted 
the faithful to fall on him and his. 

This bull did not embarrass the king of 
England in the slightest degree; the people 
treated the menaces of the pope with cor 
tempt, and things went on as belore. 

Iu Germany, the brilliant offers and seduc- 
tions of all kindas which had been used togain 
Luther to the party of the Roman coart, 
met with no better success. The papacy had 
lost its prestige—its time was . in 
Italy, even in the holy city, Paul had to de- 
fend himself against the attacks of the com- 
mission appointed to examine the abuses which 
had been introduced into the church. The 
cardinals Ceraffa, Sadolet, Pole, Contarini, and 
Thomas Badia, the master of the pa 
lace, had dared to publish the result of their 
deliberations, and to cast on the unmeasured 
extension of the pontifical power, all the evils 
which afflicted Christendom. They also ac- 
cused the popes of having erected their wills 
into Jaws, and of having substituted the cæ 
prices of their imaginations for the ancient 
traditions of the gospel. 

Amongst the abuses which these prelates 
pointed out, and which they had divided into 
two categories; the one-concerned the reli- 
gious administration, to the number of twenty- 
four, the others the civil administration, to the 
number of four. They held up to the indig- 
nation of the faithful, the plurality of bene- 
fices, the sales of expectatives, dispensations, 
and indulgences, the contempt into which the 
ancient canons fallen, the ignorance and 
depravity of the priests of Rome, the licen- 
tiousness of the fifty thousand courtezans 
who inhabited the holy city, the prov ODE 
quantity of monasteries for females, whieh 
had been transformed into 50 many seraglios, 
for the use of the prelates who directed ihaws, 
and the infamous habits of the cardinals, who 
publicly maintained handsome youths in their 
palaces, by the titles of minions or pages. 

Instead of taking into consideration the re- 
monstrances which were addressed to him, 
the pope brntally ordered the members of the 
commission to stop their sessions at once, and 
threatened them with all his wrath, if they 
dared to offer the least blame. But the blow 
was strock ; the protestants, who had already 
received copies of the report of the cardinals, 
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and who waited for the decision of Paul, to 
judge of the sincerity of his first manifesta- 
tions, were no sooner informed of this new 
tacking about in his ideas, than they broke 
out into violent reproaches against him. They 
‘proclaimed him the most cowardly and de- 
ceitful of men, and drove his legate Verge- 
rius with ignomy from Smalkald. The lat- 
ter, on his arrival at Rome, was recompensed 
for the insults he had undergone ; he received 
the investiture of the — of Capo d’Is- 
tria, his conntry, and immediately afterwards 
he started for Naples, to induce the emperor, 
who was in that city, to come to Rome, to con- 


fer with his holiness on the measures to be 


taken to bring back Germany beneath his 


sway. 

Charles the Fifth yielded to the solicitations 
of the embassador and went to Rome; the 
interview between the two sovereigns took 
place in the palace of the Lateran. Pavl dis- 
played, but uselessly, all the resources of his 
eloquence, to induce the prince to use his 
armies against the heretics. The Spanish 


monarch, who was on the point of recom-. 


mencing hostilities with France, refused to 
place on his arm a r@ligious war, of which it 
was impossible to foresee the end and the re- 
sult. His Catholic majesty even profited by 
his sojourn at Rome, to give more eclat to his 
declaration of war againat Francis the First. 
It was in the consistory, in the presence of 
the embaseador Velli and of the cardinal du 
Bellay, that he defied the king of France to 
single combat, adding, that he regarded him 
as a traitor, a perjurer, and a coward, and that 
from that day he would pursue him to the 
utmost. Francis declined accepting the duel 
which was proposed, and which Charles the 
Fifth did not care to have accepted. Their 
armies moved on each other, and thousands 
of men murdered each other for the quarrel 
of these implacable tyrants. 

As soon as the pontiff saw that Italy was 
about to become the theatre of the war, he no 
longer hesitated to convene the genera] coun- 
cil, and issued a bull which fixed the opening 
of it for the 23d of May in the following year, 
(1537), and designated the city of Mantua as 
the place of meeting. His holiness sent a cir- 
eular to all the prelates of Christendom to 
come to the assembly ; he addressed particular 
lettera to Charles the Fifth, to the king of 
France, as well as the other sovereign princes, 
asking them to aesist in person at a council, 
and to contribute to the T of the church. 
He even wrote to Henry the Eighth, through 
Cassalis, his former legate in England, to ex- 
hort the monarch to restore union to his king- 
dom. The pontiff counted the more on the 
success of this step, since Anne Boleyn, the 
cause of their dissensions, had been beheaded 
by Henry the Eighth. 

His attempt failed here ; the king received 
the overtures of Cassalis very badly, and pub- 
lished a law, which condemned to the penalty 
of death those, who should only dare to pro- 
pose the re-establishment of the authority of 
the bishops of Rome. His majesty aceom- 


ied his decree by a lorg protest against 
the bull of the pope: peo S that the 
tight of convening the universal assemblies 
of the church — to the emperors, or in 
default of them, to the other Christian princes. 
and not to the pontifis; that, moreover, the 
bishops of Rome having no anthority in Eng- 
land, they could not lawfully convoke ita 
bishops to a general council ; he declared that 
he would permit none of his subjects to assist 
at a council which had been convened at a 

riod when it was impossible for foreign pre- 
ates to make the journey, on account of the 
dangers of war; he therefore protested in ad- 
vance against al the decrees and decisions of 
the assembly of Mantua, and persisted in his 
schism, in order to maintain in his kingdom 
the purity of the Christian religion. 

This opposition of the king of England gave 
a rough shook to the pontifical authority; what 
was still more fatal, was the appearance of 
a work entitled “The Christian institution,” 
which attacked not only the primacy of the 
See of Rome, but even the authority of gene- 
ral councils and that of bishops and priests. 
The author rejected the necessity of baptism, 
and the communion for the safety of men; he 
declared the sacrifice of the mass an abomi- 
nable impiety, and called the worship ren- 
dered to saintsidolatry. This man, who since 
his appearance in the strife, had placed him- 
self at the head of a new sect, was John Cal- 
vin, a bold innovator, whose calm character 
contrasted singularly with the fiery impetu- 
osity of Luther. 

Calvin was bom at Noyen, in Picardy, of 
very poor parents, who could not give him any 
education ; fortunately he found, in the family 
of Claude d’Hangest, abbot of St. Elvi, pro- 
tectors, who furnished him with the means 
of study. At twenty years of age, he had ob 
tained, thanks to the solicitation of his friends, 
several benefices, whose revenues he receiv- 
ed, in accordance with the custome of the age, 
without being obliged to discharge the duties 
and even before he was in orders; this ena- 
bled him to continue his studies at the univer- 
sity of Paris. 

In this city, the young Calyin heard for the 
first the preaching of the new doctrines, which 
were then beginning to spread through France; 
they strack his imagination forcibly, and de- 
termined him to abandon the study of theo- 
logy for that of law. In 1532 he resigned his 
benefices and attended the course of Michae! 
Cops, the rector of the university. Inthe fol- 
lowing year the latter was brought before the 
tribunal of the ingnisition, to explain a dis 
course which he had delivered at a public 
session in favour of the reformed doctrine. 
Calvin, who was suspected of connivance in 
this dereliction, on account of his intimacy 
with the rector, was also brought to the bar of 
the tribunal to be judged. 

As at that period the good king Francis 
the First was pary burning all reformers, 

S 


the two fri were unwilling to await the 
judgment of the inquisitors, and left the king- 


dom secretly. a joined the refor 
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mers, and 

Chrictian 

of the French protestants were e 


attacked, especially, King Francia; exposed 


his hypocrisy, and un 


lian policy of that tyrant, who was making | rations, soon 


thousands of victims mount the funeral pyres, 
at the very time he was offering to the Ger 
mans to embrace their doctrines, as the price 
of their alliance. 

Whilst the Reformation was making great 
strides under the burning inspiration of Luther 
and Calvin, and was threatening to crush the 
papacy, a society of fanatical devotees were 
sharpening their daggers in the dark, and 
were preparing to exterminate the protestants. 
This society, which was to envelope the whole 
world = its — cords, w — 
clasp thousands in its iron arms, and whic 
was to cause rivers of blood to flow in all 
parts of the world, before being itself spit 
upon, chased and driven from the earth, was 


the company of Jesus. 
Ite founder, tius Loyola, the descendent 
of anold Spanish family, was born in 1491, in 


the castle of Loyola, in the province of Gui- 
puscos. His early youth was passed at the 
court of Ferdinand the Fifth, and, according 
to the custom of the nobility, he learned to 
drink and fight. As soon as he was old 
enough to wear armour, he entered the ser- 


vice, and Ongien himself at the siege 
i is. fierce character. 


Pampeluna — In this 
campaign he his right leg broken by the 
blow of a stone, which compelled him to quit 


the theatre of his sanguinary exploits, to have 
the — administered whic aa wound 
reqnired. young inexperien surgeon 
operated so unskilfully, that after his cure, it 
remained a prominent deformity to him. Igna- 
tins, who was very desirous of preserving all 
his physical advantages, called in a new doc- 
tor, and asked him if there was eny way of 
making the protuberance disappear ; the lat- 
ter replied, that it oould only be done by 
breaking the limb a second time, and by 
sawing the bone which formed the projection. 
Ignatius immediately submitted to this pain- 
ful operation, and after nine months of dread- 
ful suffering, an entire cure was made; the 
— ——— no longer existed, but it was 
ound that one of hia legs was shorter than 
the other. He recommenced a new treatment 
to elongate his bad limb, and remained for 
more than seven months bound down in an 
daken box, with his foot bound to iron splin- 
tete, in order to draw out the sick leg. All 
his efforts were powerless, and Ignatius Loy- 
ola was satisfied he must remain lame for life. 
Then, whether his vanity could not accus- 
tom itself to the idea of reappearing at court 
with such an unpleasant infirmity, whether 
hie mind had been forcibly impressed with 
what he had read, during his sckness, con- 
cerning the punishments of the first martyrs 
of Christianity, it Poe an entire chen 
in the conduct ot Ignatius; this man, w 
had endured horrible ons to preserve 
hia gnod looke, no longer took any cere of his 
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blished his famons work ‘Of The | body, and one moming he left his castle, and 
stitution ;” in which the doctrines | retired inte the monastery 


of Montserrat, 


He | where he practised all the austerity of the 
l er 


anchprites of the Thebais. His 


ed the Machiave- | altetion, and — his fastings and mace 
u 


restlessness and hallo 
cinations. insensate imagmed that 
nah saw — — ed — — 

appeared to him in person, tat 
the moment when he wished to seize on ham, 
Mary, the divine mother of Christ, arrived 
and put the evil spirit to flight. In gratitude 
for the service which the Virgin had rendered 
him, he resolved to consecrate himself er- 
tirely to her service, and to take ber for bis 
lady and mistrese. 

ccording to the custom used at the recep 
tion of knights, he watched his arms before 
the altar of Mary, and prayed until the next 
day; on the second day, he suspended his 
sword to a pillar of the chapel, and then 
passed all the night in prayers; on the third 
day, he put off hie rich garments, clothed 
himeelf in and took a vow to serve his 
lady during hia life. Finally, the madness 
of Ignatius reached its height: he sold he 
property, and gave the®proceeds to his con 
vent, allowed his beard, nails, and heir to 
grow, soiled his face with hog’s dung, and 
left the abbey of Monteerrat to beg. His ex- 
terior, which necessarily inspired disgust and 
alarm, rather than compassion, caused bim 
frequently to be refused alms, and subjected 
him to long abstinences. Hard as was this 
life, Ignatius found it too delicate and effemi- 
nate, and he retired to a den, in which be 
passed seven days and seven nights withont 
taking any nourishment. He was drawn {rom 
it by some mendicant monks, whom chance 
had led that way, and who hearing the groan 
ings of a man who appeared about to die, had 
drawn him from the cavern in which he had 
shut himself up, and after having given him 
eome aropa wine, had bome him to the 
hospital of Manzéer. 

Ignatius T eight days — 
cogniasing any one, plunged in a profoun 
thargy; when he — to life, * affirmed 
that angels had carried him to heaven, thet 
he had distinctly seen the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and especially Jesus Christ; that the Saviour 
had ordered him to found a mysterious so 
ciety, which should labour in the propagation 
of his faith. When he was entirely cured, be 
went to Barcelona to study grammar and to 
prepare himself to execute his work. 

As he ¢ought to make proselytes, the i . 
— oora aa aaron 2 Ta the ortbo- 

xy of his principles, and took bim prisoner 
bút diay soon. dissavered his madness ad ° 
set him at liberty. Ignatius left Barcelona, 
and visited in succession Alcala, Salamanca 
and Paris. Having arrived in the latter city, 
he determined to enter the college of St. 
Barbe to study Latin. The singulanty of his 
life, the exaltation and oddneas of his ideas, 
finally attracted attention to his person; he 
gained the confidénoce of some devotees. Peter 
Favre. his tutor, Francis Xavier, professor of 
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w opi in fe caliege of Beauvais, 
is disciples, as well as four Spaniards, who 
were Lanez, the presumed author of the rules 
of the order of the Jesuits, Alphonso Salmeron, 
an obscene writer, whose works were after- 
wards interdicted, Alphonso Bobadilla, and 
Simon Rodriguez. | 

This new society held its, meeting on the 
day of the Assumption, 1534, in the subter- 
ranean chapel of the abbey of Montmartre. 
Favre, who was a priest, celebrated’ mass, 
and his companions communed ; they then 
pledged themselves by a solemn vow, pro- 
nounced upon the host, to offer their services 
to the pope, and to second him in every work 
he should undertake for the good of religion; 
after this, they separated to traverse the worl 
and recruit new disciples. They indicated 
Venice as the place of a second meeting, and 
towards the close of the year 1536, they found 
themselves in that city with three new prose- 
lytes. From Venice they went to Rome, 
where they issued an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of their society. Paul the Third, who 
knew how important it was for the Holy See 
to have a fanatical soldiery ready to cOmbat 
those who should be.pointed to them, what- 
ever their rank or power, received Ignatius 
and his companions with distinction, induced 
them to draw up statutes, to organise them- 
selves into a society, and authorised them to 
propagate their doctrines every where. 

Whilst the disciples of Loyola were elabo- 
rating the foundations of that institution, 
which was one day to make popes and kings 
tremble, — events were following their 
course. The duke of Mantua, at the — 
tion of Francis the First, refused to allow the 
council to be held in his — under the 
oe that his holiness had trespaesed on 

is rights by designating his city without his 
permission; he said also that his finances 
would not permit him to keep on foot an army 
.arge enough to guarantee the quiet of the as- 
sembly. This late opposition appeared the 
stranger to the pore, since the duke of Man- 
tua permitted the bishop of the city to enjay 
an absolute authority over his clergy, and t 
familtes and concubines of the priests. He 
discovered that his enemies had gained the 
duke to their side, and he determined then to 
designate the city of Vicenza, a dependency 
of the republic of Venice, as the place where 
he would hold the council, whose meeting he 
put off to the 31st of May, 1538. In the in- 
terval, he published a bull, which conferred 
on hie bastard, Peter Louis: Farnese, the dig- 
nity of grand standard bearer of the Roman 
church, the lordship of Nepi, and the title of 
duke of Castro. 

This last decree excited a general discon- 
tent in all the cities of Italy, and showed the 
least clear sighted, that his holiness aspired 


to place a royal crown on the brow of this. 


wretch, whose infamous morals recalled Cesar 
Borgia so well, Like the son of Alexander 
the, Sixth, he had in his pay purveyors, who 
seized beautiful children in the streets of 
Rome, and like him, as soon as he had used 
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them in his horrible debancheries, he had 
them cast into the Tiber; only when the rank 
of the family of his victim compelled him to 
observe some restraint, he contented himself 
with violating them, and then sent them back. 

A few daya after the publication of the bull 
in favour of his son, the pope went to Nice 
in Savoy, where the emperor and king of 
France came to meet him, in order to congult 
with him as to the mode of stifling the here- 
sies of the protestants in Germany, and the 
reformed in Franca. 

For fifteen days, Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the First, though lodged in adjoining palacea, 
refused to see each other, and the pope was 
obliged to serve constantly as an intermediate, 
and to go from one to another, to arrange the 
negotiations; finally, thanks to his cares, the 
two monarchs concluded a truce for ten years, 
Brantome after having given an account of the 
conferences which took place at Nice, and of 
the political questions which were debated, 
relates some very singular adventures, which 
show how far the licentiousness of morale in 
sovereign courts was carried at that period; 
he says, among others, that one day, Madame 
d’Uzes, jealous that severgl noble young wo 
men of the suite of Francis the First, had 
been received by the pontiff at a private aus 
dience, and that he had not even deigned te 
look at her, resolved to attract his attentign, 
and obtain his favours. “One night,” adds the 
historian, “she procured admittance to the 
chamber of the pope by bribing a domestic, 
and when Paul the Third entered to go to bed, 
she cast herself at his feet in a charming diet 
habille, her chemiee permitting her beautiful 
shoulders and rounded neck to be seen. She 
humbly demanded pardon of him, that being 
one of the maids of honour to the queen, or 
the voyage of the pope to Marseilles, she had 
covered the pillow of his holiness with a fing 
napkin she used in her private toilette, 
so that contact with this object might inspire 
him with love. This repentance pleased the 
ue so much, that he at once absolved the 

eautiful afflicted, and even granted her un 


he | limited indulgences.” 


The conferences of Nice having terminated, 
Paul returned at once to Rome, to puah on 
preparations for the festivals which were to 
take place on the marriage of Octavius Far- 
nese, the son of his bastard Peter Louis, with 
the natural daughter of Charles the Fifth, the 
beautiful erite of Austria, the widow of 
Alexander de Medicis. His holiness had ob- 
tained from the emperor, as the marriage gift 
to Octavius, the city of Novare and the ttle of 
marquis; on his side, he gave the young 
spouses the dutchy of Camerino, which he 
had bought from Hercules Varano. The pon- 
tiff was then engaged in providing for the 
other members of his family ; he marned the 
third son of Peter Louis to Diana, a natural 
daughter of Henry the Second, king of — 
and gave him as an appanage, the dutchy o 
Castro; he made Ranucius, the fourth child 
af his bastard, a cardinal, though he was then 
scarcely fifteen years old; and, finally, as he 
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desired above all things, to assure for himself 
@ powerful party in the sacred college, he also 
ve the hat to Renand Capo di Ferro, or the 
boad of iron, and to Crispus, two of ais natural 
children, who were light horsemen and passed 
for his minions. He, moreover, divided among 
these three cardinals the immense revenues 
of the vice chancellorship, the offices of cam- 
erlingo and grand penitentiary. 

Whilet Rome was resounding with the noise 
of festivals and rejoicings, given in honour 
of the bastards of Paul the Third, the king of 
England was publishing a manifesto against 
the convocation of the council of Vicenza, and 
was burning the relics of Thomas a Becket, 
aseassinated during the reign of Henry the 
Second, and who had been canonized by the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. As soon 
as the news of this profanation against the 
dead reached Rome, the pontiff lanched a new 
ball of excommunication against Henry the 
Eighth. But his wrath was powerless to arrest 
the effects of the royal decree, and he was 
constrained to adjourn the council to an inde- 
terminate period. Paul, though humbled, did 
not regard himself as conquered; Ignatius 
Loyola came to submit to him the plans of his 
new congregation, and he counted on using 
the satellites which this fanatic should recruit 
for him, to pull down kings. He first appoint- 
ed a commission under the presidency of the 
masterof the palace, to examine each article 
of the constitution of Ignatias; then when 
the cardinals, who made a part of this species 
of consultative chamber, had terminated their 
labour, he. himself revised it, bestowed great 
eulogiums on its author, &nd adhered com- 
pletely to the foundation of this society. It 
was difficult, in fact, for any thing to be more 

ble to a pope, than the institution of a 
soldiery which was to combat for the propaga- 
tion of the faith, and was to employ all its 
force in the maintenance of Catholicism.— 
Paul hastened to convene ‘the initiated at 
Rome, for the ceremony of their installation. 

On that day Ignatius Loyola entered the 
holy city, accompanied by his disciples Fran- 
cis Xavier. Simon Rodriguez, Claude le Jay, 
Pasquier Brouët, Nicholaas Bobadilla, le Liebre, 
Laney, and several others whose names have 
not come down to us. His holiness caused 
them to be introduced into a mysterious hall 
of the Vatican, which had no fumiture but a | 
seat and a table, on which were a Bible, a: 
crucifix, a tiara, and some daggers. Then’ 
took place a strange scene of which no one | 
has known the details; it is only known that | 
the assistants took frightful oaths, and swore 
on the crucifix to make the tiara triumph, and 
blindly to obey the popes in all their orders. 
On his side, Pau! the Third pledged himself in 
his ownname, and the name of his successors, 
to protect with all his power the new religious 

er, who took the name of the company 
of Jesus. In this sitting, it was agreed to ap- 
point a perpetual superior, who should take 
the title of general, and who should reside at 


Rome, to be at hand to receive constantly the | he was taught his obli 
orders of the holy father. Ignatius was the | ciety; he was inform 
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first who was invested with this important 
ity. Thus, was constitated, that redoubt- 


dignity 
able society of Jesuits, who were one day t 
rule all mankind, and to cause kings and popes 
themselves to tremble on their thrones, 

in accordance with the regulations of the 
charter which had been granted to the disci- 
ples of Ignatius, it was specified that no oae 
should be admitted into the bosom of the 
society, without having first taken the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Besides 
these three vows, the neophytes were to take 
a solemn oath to the reigning sovereign por 
tiff, or to those who should succeed him in the 
capacity of vicar of Jesus Christ, and to plele 
themselves to obey him in all things, and » 
go wherever they should be ordered, whether 
among Christians or infidels, and to execute, 
eee all that they were ordered i 

o 


The members of the society were divided 
into four classes ; the first, and most elerated, 
was composed of those who had made a 
nofessien; it was necessary that they should 
he educated, and priests; the second cls 
was composed of coadjutors, who had been 
admitted to second the society, in spiritual 
and temporal affairs; the scholars formed the 
third class; in the fourth were admitted those 
whom the society reserved to carry into the 
higher classes, for before being received to 
make profession, or even fo pronounce the 
simple vows of a coadjutor or a scholar, the 
aspirant was subjected to a novitiate of two 
whole years; scholars did not reach a supe 
rior grade until a year after they had con 
sted their studies, and the novice himsel 

ad to submit to a time of proof. 

The neophyte was firet admitted by way ¢f 
hospitality, or alms, for twelve or fifteen dass, 
that he might learn the obligations of aro 
vice ; if he persisted in his resolution he be 
longed to the society. The only requisitions 
for a novice were, that he had not been sepa 
rated from the Roman church, that he bad o% 
renounced the Catholic faith by adhenng % 
any schismatic communion, and that he had 
hot been condemned asa heretic; they also 
exacted that the postulants should not have 
worn a religious garb in another order, thal 
they should not have been eng in 
bonds of marriage, nor in those of lawful se- 
vitude, nor should not be afflicted with aay 
serious infirmity ; moreover, when the aspifa!i 
was not in any of these cases of reprobation: 
he was obliged to reply to a series of qué 
tions concerning his birth and connections, # 
to his private affairs and his inclinations, +4 
to his capacity and his religious condott 
public and private. He was to declare that 
in matters of faith, he would conform to 
decision uf the society; he was to take a 
oath that he had determined to quit the world 
to follow Jesus Christ. 

When the aspirant had replied to all them 
questions in an affirmative and satisfactory 
manner, the examinetion was conti 

ions towards the © 
that the brethren only 
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idmitted a them mien entirely freed from 
he affections of flesh and blood ; that it was 
hen necessary to make a personal denial of 
li his sentiments; that to commence the sa- 
rifice, he must live subjected to several su- 
riors in one of the colleges of the order; 
hat he must rid himself of the property he 
ossessed, and renounce such as igh fall to 
tim; that this distribution should be made to 
he society rather than his family, to show 
hat he was freed from all earthly affection ; 
o close his heart against his relatives, to iso- 
ate him completely, and render it necessary 
or him to persevere in Jesuitism. He was 
urther informed that he oould not carry on any 
ommunication, or correspondence, without 
he express permission of his superiors, who 
vould read to him the letters which should 
e addressed to him, and who should be per- 
nitted to burn them, or give them to him, as 
hey should judge poper by virtue of these 
vords of Christ : “He who hates not his father, 
us mother, or even his own soul, cannot be 
oy disciple.” They asked him if he con- 
ented to die to the world, and Jive for the 
ope; if he consented to humble his pride, so 
hat his errors and his faults should be pointed 
‘ut to his superiors by other brethren ; and 
hat he also should unvej] the faults, the errors, 
ind the actions of others, es should be re- 
juired of him. Finally, he was to submit, in 
idvance, to all the corrections which might be 
nflicted on him, as wel) as to the usual proofs. 

These proofs were six principal ones; the 
irst consisted in passing some months in api- 
itual exercises, in examining his conscience 
ind in exercising himself in mental or vocal 
rayer, in meditation on the mysteries of re- 
igion, in detesting his sins, and in making a 
reneral confession ; the second was in serving 
or a month in a hospital, in nursing the sick, 
ind tending on those whose sores were the 
nost infectious, and the most hideous; the 
he third consisted in travelling for a month 
vithout money, and in begging from door to 
loor, to accustom themselves to refusals and 
rivations; the fourth was in filling the vilest 
fices in one of the houses of the society; 
he fifth, in catechising children and unedu- 
ated persons, in public and private ; the sixth 
bliged the neophigia to be ready to preach 
ind to confess, according to the exigency of 
ime, place, and persons. The most severe 
ickness did not free the novice from the du- 
ies he was to discharge. 

All these proofs gone through, they asked 
he postulant if he was a graduate in the arts, 
n theology, or in the canon law; if he pos- 
essed memory enough to learn well, and to 
etain what he learned ; if his mind conceived 
mith rapidity; if his taste led him to study, 
ind if his health did not suffer from constant 
ipplication. Finally, if he thought himself 
itrong enough to support the labours required 
dy the society, in study, preaching, or teach- 
ng. When the Jesuit aspirant was clothed 
with the sacerdotal character, he was to lay 
t aside during his novitiate, and he was to 
nterdict himself from the celebrating muss in 

You. IL 2B 
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public, until he had learned from the superiors 
of his order how he was to celebrate it, in ac- 
cordance with the ritual of the society. 

Whatever were the rank and knowledge 
of the postulant, the lowest duties were given 
to him to discharge, until he was promoted 
to the grade of temporal coadjutor. The 
coadjutors were of two kinds; those in orders 
were called spiritual coadjutors, and the laity 
temporal coadjutors ; all, whether learned or 
not, could only exercise manual employments 
in the society. The coadjutors and scholars, 
after two years of novitiate, were finally ad- 
mitted into the society, and could no more 
separate themselves from it ; if, however, they 
deceived one of their superiors, they reserved 
to themselves the right of sending them away, 
and from that time they were entirely dis- 
charged of their obligations to the company, 
and freed from their vows. Such were t 
fundamental! points which constituted the code 
of the Jesuits. Important modifications were 
afterwards introduced into the rules of the 
society, and the Jesuits professed doctrines so 
subversive, that popes and kings were con- 
strained to place a rein on their ambition and 
immorality. b 

Whilst his holiness was organising the sacred 
soldiery, who were to carry the banner of pon- 
tifical despotism into all the countries of the 
world, the inhabitants of Perouse had revolted, 
and driven away the Roman collectors, as 
well as the legate. Peter Louis Farnese, in 
his capacity of gonfalonier of the church, im- 
mediately marched against the rebel city, at 
the head of an army of banditti, who rumed 
the provinces, burned the farm houses, mur- 
dered the cultivaters, rooted up the fruit trees, 
and maimed the beasts. After a siege of two 
months, the inhabitants, destitute of provisions 
and munitions, laid down their arma, and sur- 
rendered at discretion to the bastard of the 
pope. This monster, instead of showing cle- 
mency to the conquered, arrested all the no- 
tables, whom he ordered to be beheaded 
hung, or burned; he caused the women an 
girls to be violated by the soldiers, and re- 
served the young boys for his own debauch- 
eries. Then, to prevent a return of another 
such revolution, he built a fortress, as if walls 
or towers could guarantee tyrants from the 
hatred of the people, and as if a determined 
man did know how to defeat these who re- 
duced his country to servitude. The plans of 
the castle were executed 7 Michael Angelo, 
the last of the pleiades of great artists who 
had survived the Medici. 

Brantome, Raphael, San Gallo, had alread 
been mowed down by death, and Mi 
Angelo alone remained to replace, and to 
render the reign of Paul the Third illustnous. 
His admirable genius sufficed for so difficult a 
task; and by tripling himself, if we may so 
speak, he created three master pieces in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. He made 
his sublime pioture of the last judgment, the 
statue of Moses on the tomb of Julius the 
Second, and the designs of the church of St. 
Peter, of which he ae the old plans 
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and reduced it to the form of a Grecian cross. 
To these titles to the admiration of posterity, 
Michael Angelo juoined the purest disinterest- 
edness, and refused a salary of six hundred 
Roman crowns, which the pope had assigned 
to his functions, as architect of the cathedral. 
He laboured for seventeen years without 
emolument, in the construction of the cupola 
of St. Peter’s, and had the glory of finishing 
the most magnificent monument which past 
ages have bequeathed to us. 

As for Paul the Third, for whom Catholic 
writers claim a part of the admiration of men 
for these glorious works, he was py occu- 
pied in promulgating bulls which authorised 
the institution of the Jeeuits, notwithstanding 
the active opposition of some cardinals, who 
regarded a religious order organised in ac- 
cordance with such principles, as the most 
antichristian of all the orders of monks. The 
holy father was not disturbed by the murmurs 
of these prelates; he considered that these 
fanatics could render immense services to the 
Holy See, and he protected them with all the 
* force o his — — 

paoy indeed great need of ai 

and ane, England had entirely broken 
the yoke of Rome; scarcely any vestige of 
Catholicism existed in Germany; Luther and 
Melancthon daily added to the number of the 
protestants; Switzerland, Piedmont, Savoy, 
and all the neighbouring countries, were con- 
verted to the doctrines of Zwingle and his 
disciple Gecolampadius ; Calvin, though retired 
to Geneva, was inundating France with his 
writings, and reforming all the southern pro- 
vinces, and his doctrines were propagated 
with surprising rapidity, even beyond the 
Alps, in the heart of Italy itself. 

aul the Third immediately lanched forth 
nis cohorts of Jesuits; he sent them into every 
region, into both the hemispheres; some he 
commissioned to introduce themselves into 
courts, to beoome confessors of kings, to ob- 
tain for him state secrets; he commanded 
others to preach to the people, to become in- 
structers of youth, so as to corrupt their mo- 
rals, and to make of them new satellites de- 
voted to the theocracy. The Jesuits sought 
to increase their ranks every where, and 
they multiplied in a prodigious manner; but 
although they had already obtained sufficient 
influence over Charles the Fifth to induce 
him to convoke a diet at Ratisbon, and to take 
energetic steps against the Lutherans, they 
could not arrest the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in — 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Gaspard Con- 
tarini, the legate of the pope, and of the Jesuits 
who acoompanied him, the assembly at Ra- 
tisbon refased to come to any determination 
against the Lutherans. Furious at this dis- 
appointment, and not knowing on whom to 
avenge themselves, the Jesuits accused Con- 
tarini with having betrayed the cause of Catho- 
licism, by recoiling before energetic measures, 
and they wrote secretly to Paul to denounce 
the legate. When the 


cardinal retumed to | astrous circumstances, and 
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tion, and gave such explanations, thet ha 
holiness was obliged to agree that the Jesuit 
were infamous calumniators, and that the vigo- 


rous measures which they proposed against 
Germany, were of a character to compromise 


the existence of the 1 of savi 

it. He did not, howera ddd Rei — 
to them ; on the contrary, he wrote to such of 
the society as remained near Charles the Fifth 
to supervise his conduct, that he loved them 
even more for what they had written con- 
cerning Gaspard Contarini ; that their accasa- 
tions against that paa were so many nex 
proofs of their zeal in the service of religion; 
that he besought them to use their influence 
over the emperor, to render him docile to the 
Holy See, and tə inspire him with the idea of 
soliciting from the pope the favour of an it 
terview at Lucca; to consult upon the meam 
of extirminating the hereties, and to decide 
u : the fitness of a new crusade against the 

urks. 

Thanks to the interference of the confesor 
of Charles the Fifth, events took place as the 
pope desired ; the conferences were held £ 

ucca, in the apartment of his holiness, ani 
the emperor adopted the resolutions which 
it pleased Paul to propose to him. The two 
sovereigns then separated ; the pope retamed 
at once to Rome, and two days after his ar- 
val, caused a jubilee to be proclaimed through 
all the cities in the ecclesiastical states, with 
the distribution and sale of ordinary and es- 
AoA nEn ena to call down the po 
tection of Heaven on the person of the emp 
ror, and to obtain success for his arms in th 
strife in which he was about to engage agains 
the enemies of the Christian faith. He issued, 
at the same time, a bull for the convocatx 
of a general council, and designated the cit] 
of Trent as the place of meeting. His holines, 
in his deoree, ordered patriarchs, metro 
tana, bishops, all those who from their rank ot 
dignities had a deliberative voice in @camet- 
ical assemblies, to be there on the firs o 
November, 1542, in order that they might 
treat successfully for the union and harmony 
of princes, people, and the church, as well 
for the means of o posing the enterprises of 
heretics and the infidel. E 

The sovereign knew well, that the period 
for the convocation of the council, with 
that which was fixed for the rupture of the 
peace between Francis the First and Charie 
the Fifth. The Jesuits, attached to the court » 
of these princes, had also informed him ut 
the king of France had concluded an alliance 
with Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, and thi! 
the dauphin would march on Perpignan, whilt 
the French armies would invade at once Fic 
mont and Flanders. On the other side, be 
holiness knew that the emperor was to 
troops to the threatened points ; he hoped ts! 
the German prelates would not dare to leare 
their dioceses, either from fear of falling int? 
the hands of their enemies, or from the neces 
sity of not leaving their churches in sach dis- 
i that thus he would 


Rome, he was submitted toa severe examina- | acquire & majority. 
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Paul was unwilling to prorogue the opening 
f the session, though urged to do so. At the 
ıppointed period he sent to Trent as his 
egates, Peter Paul Paris, John Moron, and 
eginald Pole, commissioned to sound skilfally 
he opinions of the embassadors and prelates 
vho should present themselves at the council, 
vithout, however, passing any opinion them- 
elves, They were enjoired to report at once 
o Rome, and to do nothing without new in- 
tructions. But it happened that the Ger- 
nans, on whom his holiness had not counted, 
vere present in great numbers, and were 
rery urgent in demanding the opening of the 
‘ouncil. The pontiff, informed by his legates 
hat there were fears that his adversaries 
vere the strongest, they came to a final de- 
ermination, and put off the opening of the 
ynod to a remote period. No one was duped 
xy the tactics of the holy father; and thi 
neasure, which showed that the court of 
tome feared a defeat, was the reason why a 
rreat number of the faithful renounced Catho- 
icism to embrace the reformed religion. 

Among the papists who deserted the ranks 
if the Roman church, historians name Bernar- 
lin Ochin or Okini, general of the Capuchins, 
ı man of exemplary life, who, tired of preach- 
ng uselessly against the disorders of convents, 
ind of beseeching the pope to come to some 
letermination on this grave subject, abjured 
-atholicism and retired to Geneva, where 
narried a young girl of Luda. They also 
site Hegman, metropolitan of Cologne, of the 
llastrious family of the counts of Werden, 
who, despairing of the safety of the church, 
orought the protestant preacher, Martin Bucer 
ear him, and established him in the city of 
3onn a dependency of his diocese. In the 
ollowing year he brought about him Melanc- 
hon, Pretorius, and some other celebrated 
sutheran doctors to aid him in the propaga- 
ion of the new doctrines ; but asa great num- 
ver of Jesuits were already scattered through 
he province, his plan of reform met with 
reat opposition on the part of the clergy and 
hapter of Cologne, who appealed to the pope 
ind the emperor from the ordinances of the 
irchbishop. 

Paul adiresi a letter of congratulation to 
he ecclesiastics of Cologne, and exhorted them 
a persevere in the good way, and to prevent 
um who called himself the archbishop of 
heir city, from infecting the inhabitants with 
‘trots: “Do not recognise him,” he added, 
‘as your pastor, but as yor enemy ; and rise 
ip against him, as David did against Goliah.” 

Charles the Fifth also congratulated the 
thapter of Cologne on its resistance to the 
‘rors of the prelate; he did not, however, 
ittach much importance to this affair, being 
umeself osure s with carrying on hostilities 
igainst France, for the possession of the 
lutchy of Milan. l 
_ As neither Francis the First, nor Charles 
‘he Fifth, were willing to abandon their pre- 
ensions on this rich province, the pope hoped 


© be able to profit by their d ement, and 
leize, for his nephew, on the d in dispute. 
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He first opened his views to Francis the First, 
who did not seem indisposed to yield his claim 
on the payment of a tice; he then 
asked for an interview with Charles the Fifth 
at Busseto, to treat with him forit. These 
two sovereigns had several conferences, but 
the emperor rejected some entreaties that the 
holy father made to him, to surrender this 
state to his son-in-law, and his natural daugh 
ter. He was also unwilling to hear of either 
a peace or a truce with Francis the First, 
whom he called a miserable coward, destitute 
of courage, faith, and loyalt¥; and when his 
holiness desired to represent to him how 
much good might result to religion from their 
agreement, he replied, they must expect no- 
thing good from a prince, who was pitilessly 
exterminating the reformed in his own domi- 
tons, while he was treating with the Lutheran 
pancas and even the Turks, to the great scan- 
al of Christendom. 

Paul the Third remarked, mal-adroitly, that 
the king of France reproached him with the 
same things, and accused him of deceit and 
cruelty. Charles broke out at once on the holy 
father; he heaped invectives upon him, and or- 
dered him from his presence. All negotiations 
were at once broken off ; the emperor returned 
to his dominions, drove the Jesuits from his 
court, signed a treaty of alliance with Henry the 
Eighth, the irreco'cilable enemy of the Holy 


he | See, and published, at the diet of Spires, an 


edict in favour of the protestants, prohibiting 
any person from being troubled in Germany. 
on account of their religion. He, moreover, 
made an ordinance, providing that the two par- 
ties, Catholice and protestants, should peace- 
fully enjoy the property of which they were 
in possession, provided they would use it in 
founding schools for children, and asylums for 
the poor. It was further epecified that the 
judges of the imperial chamber should be 
selected equally from Catholics and protest- 
ants. Paul the Third caused his legate to 
enter a protest against the diet of ee and 
wrote, with his own hand, a vehement letter 
to Charles the Fifth, in which he said, that 
his edict in favour of the protestants would 
insure the destruction of his soul, since it-be- 
longed to the Roman church, exclusively, to 
decide on questions of faith; that he had 
thus become guilty of usurpation against the 
Holy See, by making a decision m regard to 
church property, and by reinstating rebellious 
prelates in their honours and dignities. He 
finally threatened him with employing severe 
measures against him, and with excommuni- 
cating him, if he persisted in his desire to 
govern the ecclesiastical affairs of Germany. 

This missive produced no satin oor re- 
sult; the emperor merely repliéd to the depu- 
ties who brought it to him, that when he was 
at leisore, he would inform hjs holiness of his 
intentions. It became, however, nec to 
arrive at some determination with regard to 
the heretics; the pope wished to press the 
opening of the council of Trent, which had 
been already prorogued ; and, in order to make 
a powerfal party for himself among the pre- 
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intes who were to compose it, he entered into 
an active correspondence with the Jesuits, 
who were to act in secret on the consciences, 
aud to gain partizans for the pope. Notwith- 
slauding all their efforts, only four Catholic bi- 
shops, in addition to the three Roman legates, 
appeared at Trent during the first mouth. 

This great coldness among the clergy shows, 
stronger than words can, that they had no 
longer real faith, nor sincere devotion; ques- 
tions of religion and morality had ceased to be 
the principal ones for the priests; they had 
only become, for ambitious, greedy, and cor- 
rupt men, a mere means of levying on super- 
stition and human ignorance; but procureurs 
to augment their power, their honours, or their 
revenues, whether as the servile agents of the 
court of Rome, or as devoted ministers of Ca- 
tholic kings. fntrigue hac reached every rank 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; prelates, as 
well as mere priests, changed their convictions 
ahd their doctrine, according to circumstances, 
or the interest of the moment. Fanaticism 
was dead in their weak and venal souls, which 
no longer used religion but for measures of 
diplomacy or ambition. Chiefs of dioceses 
thought only of establishing their revenues on 
solid foundations, and of settling their bastards 
well, as the popes set them the example. 

The constaut efforts of Paul the Third to 
elevate his bastarda are an irrefragable proof 
of this. Having failed in his efforts to elevate 
Peter Louis Farnese to the dutchy of Milan, 
he fell back on the states of Parma and Pla- 
cenza, out of which he wished to create a 
dutchy for his son. He first sought to pro- 
cure the consent of the sacred cullege, which 
was necessary for the alienation of provinces 
belonging to the church; he proposed to the 
cardinals, as a compensation, to increase the 
apostolic domains by the dutchies of Camerino 
and Nepi, which he had before given to his 
son, and to levy in Parma and Placenza an 
annual tribute of nine thousand ducats for the 
treasury of St. Peter. Several thousand crowns 
of goll distributed among his creatures, in- 
duced them to think the compensation an 
oes one, and his bastard was proclaimed 

uke. 

Peter Louis established himself at once at 
Placenza, and erected a citadel which com- 
manded the city, according to the custom of 
tyrants, who surrounded their residences with 
fortresses and walls, to keep their people in 
continual fear, to weigh them down without 
danger, and to place themselves beyond the 
reach of the vengeance of the citizens. He 
was then employed in disarming the nobility 
and burghers; he restrained their privileges, 
and forced them to reside in the capital, that 
he might the better superintend them. As 
_the fortune and power of some among them 
were a subject of grievous apprehension to 
the new duke, he sought to ruin them by 
giving a retrospective effect to laws; he ex- 
amined into their former conduct, had them 
judged and condemned by unjust magistrates 
to considerable fines, to the entire confiscation 
of their property, and sometimes even todeath. 
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His holiness, satisfied with the course par 
sued by his son, no longer gave any attention 
to this matter, and confined all his cares to 
the council; four metropolitans, a cardinal, 
sixteen bishops, and five generals of orders 
had reinforced the seven prelates, who had 
already waited a month for — of the 
synod. As they were all devoted to the coun 
of Rome, the pope judged the moment [avca:- 
able for striking a great blow, and he iwuvu 
a bull ordering the prelates assembled 2 
Trent to open its session. Accordingiy the 
legates, assisted by twenty-six bishops, some 
theologians and Jesuits, who were rezarle: 
as representing the universal church, oje::: 
the council. On the succeeding day, ter 
sent an account of the first session to Kome. 
and requested instructions from his holes 
as to the order which they were to observ 1 
the reception of embassadors, and the m-'r 
of taking the votes, whether by nations, asn 
the councils of Constance and Basle, or i:s: 
vidually, as in the last councils of the Laterr: 
finally, what matters they were to dehben:? 
upon, and in what order. When they arrei 
at the Vatican, the legates found the pontif 
very much occupied with the reception of a 
prior named Paul, who came in the name o: 
the king of Ethiopia, to propose to submit t 
the Roman church, by abjuring the schism «i 
Dioscorus, and who at the same time astel 


for. missionaries to teach the people of thi! 
country. The holy father cha the Jesus 
with this mission, and dismi the Ethiopaa 
embassador, after having loaded him with cl 


bones, which he sold him as relics of sau 
and martyrs. 

Paul the Third immediately assembled the 
sacred college, to deliberate on the requess 
of his legates; each gave his opinion, and tb 
secretary of the consistory framed the follow 
ing reply to the trusty friends of the Hols 

We decide that the votes be rece:ve 
individually and not by nations, since 1 5 
easier to corrupt individuals when isola‘ed. 
than when in a body; we desire the count 
to call itself simply a@cumenical, without ad- 
ing these words ‘representing the univers! 
church,’ which may tend to raise the prde 
of the fathers, and especially to call in doul! 
the supremacy of the pontiff. We decve 
that all questions for examination shall Dr 
be treated of in private meetings, then 122 
general one, and, finally, be presented in the 
sessions, which alone should be made publ. 
in order to avoid making the faithful witnesse* 
of scandalous debates, of which the enem! 
of our authority,” adds the holy father, “wi! 
not fail to avail themselves; we exact tht 
this formula be used at the head of all 
decrees: ‘The holy acamenical council, 2" 
fully assembled by order of the pope, unde! 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the aposto! 
legates presiding in it, declares.’ His hol: 
ness further enjoined on his | 
deliberate on any question touching hus 30° 
thority, and not to make any decision, unies 
he himself had dictated it in its most crev™” 
stantial details. As a compensation. be lel! 


not (0 
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to the fathers fnil latitade on questions of 
faith, which intereated him very little; in 
fact, Paul the Third was accustomed to gay, 
that if the reformed, anabaptists, Lutherans, 
or sacramentarians, would recognise him as 
sovereign pontiff, he would grant them full 
freedom to preach any superstitions that they 
wished to teach men. 

In a second letter, addressed to the fathers 
of the council, the holy father exhorted them 
to preserve regular conduct during their la- 
bours, to follow religious exercises, at least 
ostensibly, and to separate from their mis- 
tresses, who had followed them to the city 
of Trent; allowing them sufficient latitude in 
other particulars. i 

The preparatory meetings took place for 
the examination of questions, and the Jesuits 
decided that they should treat of matters of 
faith and reform simultaneously, so that by 
confounding the fathers, they could deter- 
mine on nothing; but the court of Rome, 
which trembled even at the very word, re- 
formation, immediately sent fresh instructions 
to the Jesuits, to lay aside entirely the ques- 
tion of reform, and to keep within bounds 
when treating of the doctrines of the heretics. 
Paul instructed them to protract the council, 
in the hopes that time would produce some- 
thing favourable to the Holy See. It hap- 
pened the third session was scarcely closed, 
when they heard of the death of Martin Lu- 
ther. This great man had terminated his 
illustrious life at Eisleben, his home, anc left 
six children by his wife, Catharine of Bora, a 
young nun whom he had married in 1525. 

His death gave rise to violent accusations 
against the Jesuits, and on their side, to 
stranze stories. The protestants said, that 
the disciples of Loyola had poisoned the re- 
former; the Jesuits said, that he had hung 
himself, that the devil had strangled him; 
others said, that like Arius, his bowels had 
gushed out in an effort of nature in a scoret 
place. There were even found priests who 
maintained, that his tomb having been opened 
on the day following bis interment, there had 
issued from it an infectuous odor of sulphur 
and bitumen, and that an enormous piece of 
coal was found instead of his body. All the 
circumstances of: his life, his doctrines and 
his birth, were the objects of ignoble calum- 
nies on the part of the Catholics; they pub- 
lished libels against him, affirming that he 
sprang from carnal commerce between the 
devil and his mother; they blackened his 
memory, by accusing him of having sold to 
Satan his eternal share in Paradise for fifty 
years of a pleasant life on earth; of having 
denied the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and of having composed 
bacchanalian hymns. 

Notwithstanding this deluge of calumniat- 
ing pamphlets, Luther remained the apostle 
of the northern nations, and his belief, which 
had already penetrated to the shores of the 
Baltic, was propagated through all the north 
of Germany; it reached Livonia and Prussia, 
where the grand master of the Teutonic order 


abjnred Catholicism ; the new doctrines finally 
invaded Holstein, Sweden, Denmark, Great 
Britain, and even France, though funeral 
pyres and ecaffolda were erected from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, for the ex- 
termination of protestantism. 

Although in a dogmatical and philosophical 
point of view, it is true that Lutheranism 
could not sustain a profound examination, we 
should still glorify Martin Luther for having 
snatched the people from the yoke of the 
court of Rome, and from having led humanity 
forth from the degradation apd darkness, into 
which greedy, debanched, and ignorant priest™ 
had plunged it. It was Luther, who, by his 
spirit of investigation and analysia, -taught 
men to discuse, judge, and condemn, the des- 
potic acts of those, who to this time main- 
tained that they had only to render an account 
to God for their good or bad actions; it wae 
he alone, who, by the force of his genius, ac- 
complished that religious revolution which 
wrested half of Europe from the tyranny of 
the popes. Thus, then, Luther merits to be 
glorified, even io the most distant ages, for: 
the great things which he accomplished dur- 
ing * life, and for the principles of liberty 
and emancipation which he bequeathed to 
posterity. 

His numerous works place him in the first 
rank among the writers of Germany ; 
Clay does not hesitate to say, that he was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit in the correction of 
the language. His translafion of the Bible 
has become a classical work, which, if we 
may say ao, has fixed the rules of the Ger- 
man language. 

Notwithstanding his admirable genius and 
hia inflexible logic, Luther had not, however, 
extracted all the consequences from the prin- 
ciple which he wished to establish, ‘“‘ That no 
dogma should be admitted as an article of 
faith, without having been submitted to the 
examination of human reason,” a principle 
which overthrows the sacred tradition, and: 
annihilates Christianity under every form, by 
submitting the words of God himself to the 
criticism of human intelligence. 

As soon as the death of this formidable ad- 
vereary of the papacy was known at Trent, 
the fathers of the council went into an imme- 
diate consideration of a question which they 
regarded as the comer stone of the church ; 
it was, to fix the number of the canoni 
books. They published two decrees on this 
subject ; the first pointed out as the orthodox 
books, the ald and new Testament, and the 
second affirmed the authenticity of the text 
of the Vulgate, notwithstanding the gross errors 
and faults charged to it. After they had 
made these decisions, Paul the Third raised 
his head boldly, and armed himself with the 
thunders of the Vatican. He first excommu- 
nicated the archbishop of Cologne, and libura- 
ted the eubjectsof.the prelate from their oath 
of fidelity and obedience; he then gave the 
see to count acre of Schawemburg, whom 
the metropolitan had made his coadjutor ; but 
the emperor having reíuged to permit thia ball 
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to be executed, and continuing to give the 
Meelis pak on A — elector, he — 
to put off his vengeance against that 
prelate to another time.’ His holiness was tho 
more — to sacrifice his sentiments to 
Charles Fifth, since he had entered into 
ere with him, to obtain from him 

ient aid to annihilate the protestante. 
The ts entered into between these 
two tyrants for this impious war, provided, 
that the pope should pay to his imperial ma- 
jesty two hundred thousand crowns of gold ; 
that he should furnish twelve thousand foot 
soldiers, and five hundred calvary, at his own 
expense; that he should surrender to him, 
for a year, one half of the revenues of the 
oburches of Spain; that he should authorise 
him to alienate to the amount of five hundred 
thousand crowns the property of the monaste- 
ries of his kingdom ; that all the troops of the 
ohurch should be commanded by Octavius 
Farnese, but that the latter should not act, but 


in accordance with the orders of the emperor, | su 


or of the duke of Alba, his lieutenant, and that 
the cardina] Alexander, the brother of Octa- 
vius, should remain in Spain as a h ) 
under the title of legate, at the expense of the 
Holy See. These conditions having been ac- 
ceded to by both parties, Paul the Third pub- 
lished a bull to inform all Christendom of the 
abominable compact, by which an emperor 
aad a pope pledged themselves to carry fire 
and blood through whole provinces. Charles 
the Fifth was not behind the pontiff in his 
manifesto ; he placed John Frederick, elector 

ony, and Philip, landgrave of Hesse 
beneath the ban of the empire; he called 
them disturbers of the peace of nations, rebels 
to the laws, ravishers of church property, in- 
famous despoilers ; he accused them of having 
covered themselves with the cloak of religion, 
and of having feigned sentiments of patriotism 
for the purpose of seducing Germany, and o 
drawing off his subjects from the obedience 
which they owed their sovereign; immedi- 
ately afterwards he sent troops against them. 
Fortunately the princes of the league of Smal- 
kald, who were on their guard against treason 
flew to the aid of the elector, and opposed 
the entrance of the confederated troops into 
his states. 

Paul the Third wished to take advantage 
of this conflict, to transfer the council of Trent 
toa city which was dependent on him; but 
Charles the Fifth, who desired to reserve to 
himself the means of treating witt the Ger- 
mans if he were conquered, opposed this 

, and signified to the court of Rome, that 
it must give all freedom to religiqus discus- 
sions ; that he had undertaken the war against 
the protestanta, only to bring them back to 
their obedience to him, and not to impose his 
belief on them. The pope replied to the em- 
bassador of Charles, that he did not under- 
stand his late recriminations, that their treaty 
specified, that his majesty pledged himself to 
second him in a war of extirmination against 
the Lutherans, and that besides, the publica- 
tion of a jubilee and the levy of tithes for his 
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advantage throughout all Spain, wasa wines 
of his adhesion to the erusade which they 
were to execute in concert against tho Ger- 
mans ; that he was consequently to determine 
what measures it was proper to take to a> 
celerate the extinetion of the schiem, and that 
he persisted in his resolution to transfer the 
council to Lucca. ; 
This obstinacy of the sovereign pontif s 
exasperated the emperor, that he sent a cou- 
rier immediately to Trent, bearing ordern i 
his embassadors to throw the cardinal of Sen- 
ta-Croix into the Adige, if he obeyed the coar 
of Rome, or dared to diseolve the — The 
threat had the desired effect ; sessions 
continued, and the fathers remained at Treat. 
Paul the Third then took another course, and 
under pretext that the emperor refused to d+ 
vide with him considerable sums exacted from 
the cities they had reduced, he recalled his 
troops from Germany ; nay more, he organised 
a conspiracy against the Doria of Genoa, whe 
rted Charles, and they would have ur 


doubtedly been driven from that city, if Jon 
Louis, of Fiesca, who was at the head of the 
plot, had not been drowned in the port, at the 


very moment when the st was to have 
commenced. Finally, as the dared not 
break up the council, he hastened ite delibe- 
rations, and caused its decisions to be pab 
lished daily, so that the peana ap 
sive of the close of its laboure, should not be 
tempted to come toit. 

arles understood perfectly the end of the 
holy — and as he could not pie 
vent its results, being still detained in Ger 
many he determined to strike a blow which 
should go right to the heart of his enemy; £ 
was to cause Peter Louis Farnese, the basani 
of his holiness, to be stabbed. 

Four young Jorde of Placenza, the cou 
Pallavicini, Landi, Anguissola, and Gon- 
fonieri, entered into the plan of the prno; 
they formed a conspiracy, of which Ferd: 
nand of Gonzagua, the governor of Milan, de 
rected the operations, and on the appointed 
day, thirty-seven of the conspirators, with 
their arms concealed beneath their garments 
introduced themselves into the citadel of Pla- 
cenza, as if to pay their court to the duke; 
after ħaving seized on the principal passag% 
of the palace, Jobn Anguissola entered th 
chamber of the duke and stabbed him, befe 
the latter, who was eaten up with horrid sore 
and unable to defend himself, could call & 
aid ; the conspirators then fired two cannons V 
warn Gon who was at a little distance 
from the city with an armed force, that b? 
might enter it. The Spaniards immediately 
disarmed the papal troops, and took 
sion of the province in the name of the em 

ror. 

As soon as the news of this revolution bad 
reached Rome, the pontiff fell into a kind o 
vertigo, which drew from him frghtfal im 
cations; he blasphemed the name of Go, 
carsed the mother of the Saviour, the aposties 
and all the saints and saintesses of peradz; 
he muttered frightful threats, and wished Y 
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league himedi{ with infernal spirits to conjure 
the death of the emperor. — shut 


up in his laboratory for several nights, pro- 


nouneing exorcisms, studying the course of 
the stars, consulting his astrologers and magi- 
cians; and as his conjurations did not advance 


his vengeance, be sent a cartel of defiance to 
Charles the Fifth, challenging him to a closed 
field, and offering to fight him to the death.— 
His imperial majesty having refused thie sin- 
gular offer of the pope, the latter treated with 
the Sultan Soliman, to induce him to make a 
descent on the shores of Naples. At the same 
time, he spread a report, that the plague had 
broken out at Trent; this determined the 
fathers, who were about to opeu the eighth 
session, to transfer the counei to Bologna. 
Well framed as were his machinations, two 
unlooked for events, the deaths of Henry the 
Eighth and Francis the First, caused them to 
fail. The victory of Muhlburg, also gained 
by the imperialists over the princes of the 
league of Smalkald, rendered Charles the 
Fifth more powerful than ever. The elector 
of Saxony had fallen into his power, and his 
estates had been given to Maurice of Saxony, 
of the Albertine branch. The emperor, who 
was well informed of the intrigues of the 
court of Rome, naturally took his revenge, and 
excited in Germany a violent opposition to the 
Holy See. He even determined the electors 
to write to the pontiff, that they would proceed 
to serious extremities, if he did not at once 
re-instal the council at Trent, and he caused 
their coniplaints to be supported by Mendoza, 
his embassador. i 
Paul fell back on the respect which he said 
he had for the decisions of the fathers,- and 
in his reply to the German princes, excused 
himeelf on the obligation under which he was, 
not to interfere in the deliberations of the 
conncil; he said, that the prelates had them- 
selves determined to continue their sessions 
at ee and that he could not consequently 
make them return to Trent, but that the Luthe- 
ran ae could choose to come to Bologna, 
or send their agents to confer with the fathers. 
He contented himself with replying to their 
threats against the Holy See, that the throne 
of the vicar of Jesus Christ, was founded on 
an immoveable rock. 
Thie obstinacy of the pope in retaining the 
synod at Bologna, and refusing to right the 
emands of the states and the emperor, re- 
sulted in exasperating the protestants, and in 
determining Charles to declare himself a kind 
of head of the church, and to publish a de- 
cree, which was called the Interim. This 
edict, instead of appeasing the troubles, ren- 
dered the religious quarrels more violent than 
before, the prince having prescribed to all his 
subjects of both communions, rules of con- 
duct, which were to be observed until the 
church, as a body, had explained itself on the 
points of cuntroversy between the reformers 
and the Catholics. The Interim displeased all 
tties; the — it for temerity to the 
eracliu 


cthesis of s and for impiety to the 
Typos of Constantius The Latherana com- 


ned highly, that it imposed on them, doc- 
Pines which thes hed condemned as sacrile- 


gious, aod ceremonies which they had rejected 


as superstitious, such as the rites observed in 
the celebration of the mase, in baptism, in the 
sacraments of marriage and of extreme uno- 
tion. The Catholics also blamed it and oried 
out persecution ; but the pope, who saw that 
it would ruin the party of the emperor, by 
rendering him odious to both Lutherans and 
orthodox, made no opposition to it, and main- 
tained a neutrality. 

The istrates at first succeeded in having 
the imperial decree approved by some trivial 
burghers, and the Lutheran ministers were 
compelled to abandon their flocks and con- 
demn themselves to a voluntary exile. This 
critical moment did not last long ; the people 
soon resumed the offensive, all Germany rose 
and demanded the abolition of the Interim. 
Charles wished to resist this general outbr 
and sought to have his decree approved of b 
the court of Rome, and the fathers who 
separated from the prelates assembled at 
Bo ogna, and had remained in the city of 
Trent ; but they made no concession, and the 
holy father also refused to sanction the edicts 
of the prince. 

His holiness contented himself with send- 
ing Jesuits into Germany, authorised to free 
the faithful from the observance of the pre- 
cepts contested by the Lutherans; to allow 
them the use of food on fast days, the com- 
munion under both kinds, every thing in fine, 
except the marriage of the priests and the 
lawful possession of property taken from the 
clergy. Notwithstanding these concessions, 
the papacy was so execrated in the German 
provinces, that no protestant would consent to 
range himself beneath the banner of the Je- 
suits. The holy father then determined to 
hasten the labours of the assembly of Bologn 
but the emperor again thwarted his plans, an 
in despite of the efforts of the Jesuits Laynez 
Salmeron, and Lejay, the deliberations coul 
not be continued. 

Paul wished to try a stroke of policy ; he 
lanched. a bull, which declared the council 
dissolved, and ordered the fathers at Bologna, 
as well as those who had remained at Trent, 
to go to Rome, to put an end to the schism, 
and to decide in council on the matters which 
divided Christendom. Charles the Fifth pro- 
hibited the prelates’ of Trent from obeying 
the sovereign pontiff, and things remained as 
before. ” 

Soon after, the emperor opened negotiations 
with Paul the Third, and proposed to him te 
have his last bull executed in his kingdom 
provided his holiness would give his a provai 
to the Interim, and not convene the fathers of 
Trent at Rome, but as mere prontas This 
offer was rejected, as Charles had expected , 
but the negotiations were protracted, and he 
bad obtained his end, which was to gain time. 
His Catholic majesty knew that the death of 
the pope was near, from the frightful ulcera 
which were eating him up, and which had 
already forced his surgeons to perform a deli 
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eate operation npon him. The dying man 
had not, however, lost uy of the hes, Has 
activity of his mind, a although he per- 
ceived that his life was gradually wearin, 
away, he did not cease to employ himself 
with magic, with consulting astrologers, magi- 
cians, necromancers;~and all the diviners of 
Italy, on his own destinies, and those of his 
family. Octavius Farnese, the second son of 
Peter Louis, was the especial object of his 
solicitude, and since the death of his bastard 
he had centered on him all his affections and 
his hopes. He at first proclaimed him duke 
of Parma, and entrusted him with the com- 
mand of the pontifical troops, so as to place 
him in a condition to defend himeelf against 
Ferdinand Gonzagua, who, not content with 
the ion of Piacenza, had invested the 
fortresses of San Dominico, of Val di Taro and 
of Castle Guelfo, and was, moreover, prepar- 
ing to attack Parma. ’ 
The pope soon discovered the absolute in- 
acity of his grandson, and fearing lest he 
might permit the imperialists to seize on his 
dutchy, he hastened to re-attach it to the do- 
mains of the church, and to send. Camillus 
Orsini, the generalissimo of his armies, to 
place himself at the head of the troops, and 
to replace Octavius Farnese, whom his holi- 
ness recalled to Rome. Still, whilst trans- 
mitting his orders to him, the sovereign pontiff 
pledged himself to place Octavius in posses- 
sien of the dutchy of Camerino, as soon as he 
had concluded a treaty with either Spain or 
France. But the young Farnese, finding him- 
self deprived at once of the dutchy of Parma, 
by his grandfather, and of the state of Pla- 
cenza, by his father-in-law, resolved on ven- 
geance ; and two days after having left Parma, 
when he supposed Camillus Orsini was no 
longer on his guard, he retraced his steps and 
fell upon the advanced posts, which he wished 
to carry, 80 as to re-instate himself in the city. 
This effort having failed, he entered into ne- 
gotiations with Ferdinand Gonzagua, and en- 
gaged to abandon his claims of Piacenza, and 
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himself as a vassal of the em- 

would aid him im reconquering 

rma from the Holy See. The news of this 

defection so operated upon his holiness as to 
produce several famting fits in a day. 

Paul perceived that his last hour come, 
and yet, through a sentiment of pride or am- 
bition, he still wished to triumph over Charles 
the Fifth, and signed a brief to re-instate in 
the dutchy of Parma, him who was the cause 
of his death, provided he would abandon the 

tty of the emperor. This bal was aot. 

owever, executed; the bishop of Pola, w 
whom it had been entrusted, kept it until the 
death of the pontiff, which took place on the 
16th of November, 1549. 

Ciaconius affirms, that if Paul had lived 
some months longer, he would bave excom- 
municated the emperor, and have dectared in 
favour of France, in order to be revenged for 
the assassination of his bastard, Peter Lous 
Famese. These Tn of the pope were 
well known to Charles the Fifth, for when be 
received the despatches which announced to 
him the death of the pope, he exclaimed, 
“There is at length one Frenchman less at 

| Rome,” and handing the letters of his embas- 
eador to Prince Philip, he added, ‘‘ Learn this 
‘news, my son, and be assured, that should 
the Farnese open the body of the Pope, 
they will find three lilies engraven on hi 

heart.” 

| Dooe se aa AD a eulo- 
-gised this pontiff, and Henry of Sponda, in 
his Continuation "of the Annals of Cardinal 
Baronius, after having exalted the virtues of 
this head of the church, thas terminates bis 
panegyric: “ We must admit that tbe boly 
father had a strange affection for his family, 
which Jed him to commit many crimes; bat 
he repented in his last hour, repeating the 
words of the psalmist, ‘if mine own had not 
ruled over me, I should have been withost 
reproach,’ and God has pardoned him.” A 
singular mode of explaining facts and inter- 
preting history. 
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e—His infamous amours with Bertucctno, the keeper of his monkeys—He makes hs 


otestanis—Negotiatrons with France— 
rent—Progress of the Jesuits—Persear 
lacenza—Council of Trent—Trua 
—The couneil is sus- 


pended— His holiness negotiates a peace between the emperor and the king of France—Revolu- 


tion in England in favour f 
sends a nuncio into England— His death. 
Tue funeral ceremonies of Paul the Third 
had been over for twenty days, when the car- 
‘linals entered into conclave. They first en- 





the Roman church—The Jesutts are pursued in France—Julius 


trusted the care of Rome to Horace Fam 
who commanded four thousand infantry, * 
that of the Vatiçan, to thẹ count de Pitigliano, 
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who had under his command five thousand 
Italian horse, and a troop of Swiss, ordinarily 
attached to the snoa ol the pontifical palace. 
From the commencement, there were three 
tactions in the sacred college; that of the im- 

rialists, that of the Frenoh, and that of the 
— ſamily, of whieh Alexander was the 

ead. 

Each cardinal naturally used all his efforts 
for the success of his party, and after some 
ballotings, it was discovered that the Spanish 
and French parties were equa]. Though 
Alexander Farnese had fewer voices than 
his competitors, his game was to make the 
balance incline for him, and he sought to 
gain them. A skilful man, the cardinal as- 
sembled his partizans, and discussed with 
them whether to ally himself with Charles 
the Fifth, or treat with the French. Opinions 
were then divided; some rejected every al- 
liance with the emperor; tbey recalled his 
treasons, hie deceit, and the recent assassina- 
tion of Peter Louis Farnese, and concluded 
that it was preferable to declare for the 
French; they added, that by the assistance 
af a pope, who owed his tiara to them, the 
might obtain aid in men and money, whic 
would place the Farnese family in a condi- 
tion to recover the citiesof Placenza and 
Parma, of which Octavius was despoiled. 
Others objected that it was dangerous to treat 
openly with the French, and to draw upon 
themselves the wrath of the emperor, who 
might easily destroy the Farnese; that they 
should judge of the future by the past; that 
if Francis the First, united with Paul the 
Third, had been unable to resist the forces of 
the empire, it was not probable that his son 
would be more successful at a period in which 
all the priuces of Italy were leagued against 
the French; that besides, by his last treaties, 
Charles the Fifth was allied with Octavius, 
and would not fail to sustain him, since he 
had no longer to dread the ambition of a pope 
of their family. These last reasous determined 
the cardinal, Alexander Farnese, to support 
Pole, a cardinal of the blood royal of Eng- 
land, a man of merit, who was presented by 
the imperial faction. Unfortunately, Caraffa 
ruined his electiou, by accusiog him of Lu- 
theranism ; this accusation made such an im- 

ression on the members of the sacred col- 
ege, that they all withdrew their votes from 
him. Salviati, was also rejected on account 
of the severity of his morals; at last, the Far- 
nese faction presented its candidate, who was 
ane of the minions of the dead pope, the car- 
dinal del Monte. The incapacity and infa- 
mous habits of this prelate were sure guaran- 
tees that he would not undertake any reforms ; 
a majority of voices was obtained for him, an 
he was immediately proclaimed sovereign 
pontiff and father of the faithful, by the name 
of Julius the Third. 

The cardinal del Monte was born at Rome, 
in the quater del Perione, of a poor family, 
ariginaliy from Mont Sansavino, in — 
dependency of the diocese of Arezzo. We 

— to s oe of Bayle, a 
oL 
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true soldier of ecclesiastical fortane, who had 
eae raised himself to the presidency of 
the council of Trent. He had first been me- 
tropolitan of Siponto, auditor of the apostolic 
chamber, twice governor of Rome, and then 
cardinal. As he was gifted with a very hand- 
some person, adds the historian, it is easy to 
imagine what had procured him so many 
benefices, and such high dignities. ° 

His | e and manners were in har 
mony with the dissoluteness of his morals. 
Even in the conclave, he practised iniquity 
of the most bestial description, and instead 
of concealing it, permitted himself to be de- 
tected by his colleagues. Bayle has pre- 
served for us a correspondence between his 
holiness and a courtezan of Rome, whose fa- 
vours Julius shared with the cardinal Cres- 
centius, and whose children were reared at a 
common expense. These letters contain re- 
citals so disgusting, that it is impossible to 
put them in decent language. 

As soon as he was consecrated, Julius go- 
quitted himself of his engagement with Alex- 
ander Farnese ; he restored the city of Parma 
to Octavius, and ‘gave twenty thousand crowne 
to Camillus Orsiui, to indemnify him for the 
loss of the command of the province. He was 
also careful to shield himself from the anger 
of Charles the Fifth, who might be enraged 
at him for disposing of that city without hia 
consent, by Sai inl satisfaction of another 
kind, and he pledged himself by a solemn 
oath, pronounced in a public consistory, in 
the presence of the embassadora of all the 
courts of Europe, to continue the counoil of 
Trent. 

His Catholic majesty, satisfied by this con- 
cession, sent Louis d’Avila to the court of 
Rome, to congratulate the new pontiff on his 
exaltation, and to ask for a bull for the re: 
opening of the synod. Julius replied to the. 
compliments, by great protestations of devo- 
tion and affection for the person of the em- 
peror ; but in regard to the convocation of the 
council of Trent, he made but evasive pro- 
mises, and objected that he could not call it 
together without having first obtained the as- 
sent of the court of France, and of the princi- 

l states of Italy. “Besides” added he, 
aughing, “ we have been but a few days on 
the throne of the apostle, and you will not 
complain of us for abandoning ourselves to 
festivals and pleasure, before surrendering 
ourselves entirely to business.” 

On quitting the reception, the embassadors 
of his Catholic majesty wrote to the emperor, 
that the political system to follow with the 
court of Rome was that of intimidation, since 
it was — that such a pope would 
make al) imaginable concessions, rather than 
be troubled in the midst of his rejoicings and 
debauchery. In fact, during his whole reign, 
Julius thought more of enjoying the pontifi- 
cate, than of exercising it. ‘At the court of 
his holiness,” says a grave historian, “the 
days and nighte were passed in feastings and 
satumalia. It frequently happened that the 
pope, after having or intoxicated in com 
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pany Tn cardinals R women, 
off his garments, com ie gu 
male and female, to aot the sams ; then peta 
on an under vest, which descended scarcely 
below his breast, he placed himself at the 
head of this strange dance, and traversed the 

rdene of the Vatican, singing and dancing. 
When the holy father was tired, he re-entered 
the palace to continue the orgies.” ‘ Well,” 
ssid he to his cardinals, “what do you think 
the le would do, if in the day time, with 
candies in our hands, we went in this accou- 
trement to the field of Flora, singing obscene 
songs insteud of hymns?’ “Stone us,” re- 

ied a cardinal. ‘Then,’ replied the pope, 
‘we ewe it to our dress that we are not stoned, 
as we deserve to be.”? Néthing can give an 
- exact idea of the impurities committed at the 
curt of Julius the Third; the writer add 
t his holiness was almost always drunk, an 
passed his nights in orgies with courtezans 
and his cardinals.” 

It was at the close of one of these de- 
bauches, which had lasted from six o'clock 
in the evening until the next morning, that the 

took a fancy to elevate to the cardinalate 
a child of sixteen, called Innocent, who had 
filled about his person, when archbishop of 
Bologna, the double office of minion and 
keeper of the monkeys. Julius had euch an 
affection for him, that not content with having 
him adopted by Baldwin del Monte, his bro- 
ther, he had installed him in his episcopal 
peeo, where he gave him absolute power 
ing even unwilling that his masters shoul 
censtrain him to the slightest tasks, from fear 
of injuring his health. Some historians affirm, 
that this minion, whom they call Bertuccino 
or the little monkey, was a natural child o 


© pope. 

Since | the exaltation of Julius the Third, the 
Peang acorn continued to dwell at Bologna, 
and obstinately refused to come to Rome, un- 
less a cardinal’s hat were given to him, which, 
notwithstanding the strong desire of the pon- 
tiff to have his favourite with him, he had not 
yet dared to propose, from fear of exciting too 
violent an opposition in the sacred college, 
before his authority was well affirmed. 

At last, one morning, in a debauch, whether 
his holiness thought himself in a situation to 
impose his will, or whether it had become im- 

ible for him to remain longer separated 

m Bertuceino, or whether he bad drank 
more than usual, he determined to make his 
Ganymede a cardinal, and convened the mem- 
bers of the sacred college in consistory. At 
the hoor of meeting, Julius, with a head still 
weak, and with tottering eteps, entered the 
— and seated himself on the pontifical 
chair. He first commenced a strange speech, 
in which he lauded complacently the lasci- 
vious allarements, and extraordinary talents 
af his minion in debauchery, adding, that the 
astrologers had announced great wealth and 
high dignities for this child; and that it was, 
withoat doubt, to accomplish the oracle, that 
destiny had — himself to reach the 
throne of St. Peter; he finished by demand- 
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ing the hat of a cardinal, and a bishopric for 
his favourite 

A lively ition was at once manifested 
by the members of the consistory. Caraffa 
represented in energetic terms, that sach a 
proposal dishonoured the purple, and thet it 
would be disgraceful to the cardinals to admit 
a miserable keeper of monkeys — 
whom hie holiness recommended solely for 
his expertnesa in corruption and impurity. 
That the pope could, at his pleasure, load him 
with riches, give him palaces, domains, ab- 
beyn, cities, provinces; but that they should 
abstain from profaning the dignity of a prince 
of the church, since, in the troubled condition 
in which Christendom was, the protestants 
would not fail to avail themselves of such s 
scandal, when attacking the papacy: Finally, 
he added, turning towards Julius the Third, 
“T appeal to the pontiff himself to be a judge 
in his own cause; is not his minion, from bis 
vices and ignorance, unworthy of the card: 
nalate ?? 

At this apostrophe the holy father could not 


restrain his , and exclaimed, “By the 
womb of the irgin, I swear my minion shall 
be cardinal. What have you to reproach 


him with, to refuse his admittance into yout 
college? His vices! Are you not all devour 
ed by shameful maladies, and plunged into . 
all kinds of abominations? Let him among 
you, who has not prostituted himself camally 
at least once in his life, cast the first stone at 
him! Ah! you keep silence—do you admit 
then that we are all of us a disgrace to ho 
manity* Commence with me; what great 
virtues, what prodigious knowledge did yoo 
encounter in me, to make me pope? I 
not an execrable priest? Am I not a thousand 
times more infamous than my minion, the 
keeper of monkeys, whom I corrupted! Well 
thet, should he be better than I, who sm, 
thanks to you, sovereign father of the faithfal ; 
how dare you refuse to make a cardinal anda 
bishop of him ? 

These reasons appeared so conclusive 1 
the sacred college that all opposition ceased; 
the promotion of the Ganymede unan» 
mously, and on the same day his holiness sent 
the hat to Bologna, with a draft for twelve 
thousand crowns on the apostolic treasury. 
Innocent set out at once for Rome, where his 
arrival gave rise to public rejoicings, ¥ 
lasted for several days. From that moment 
the young cardinal‘ never left the Vatican, 
now passing his days in the — apart: 
ments of his holiness, extended upon sof 
cushions, and contemplating the antics of 3 
favourite monkey, whilet courtezans bum 
soft perfumes, and poured out enervating 
liquors about him; now filling the functions 
of head of the church, which had been er 
rendered to him with the title of first mimuete!, 
and dispenser of grants, benefices, and pre- 


bends. 
_ During the first months of his pontificate 
Julins the Third abstained entirely trom busie 


negs, and thought of nothing but his pleasures. 
The table was, according to John Crespin, one 
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of his most important pations, and the 
choice of meats a most important affair. “ His 
holiness preferred pork aod )? says 
the historian, “on account of their aphrodisiac 


virtue; but, as he abused the use of them, 
the physicians forbid his steward from serving 
them at his table. It happened that one Fri- 
day, Julius, not finding his favourite dishes, 
sent for the bishop of Rimini, his major domo, 
and ordered him to bring him a roasted 
at once, accompenying the order with 
- terrible threats, and swearing by the womb 
of the Virgin, and the rod of Christ, his usual 
blasphemies, that he would have him hung if 
he did not obey him at once.” 

Cardinal Innocent, who was present at thie 
scene, wished to appease him, and represented 
to him, that. so small a matter was not worth 
s0 much anger, “ Yes, my beautiful minion,” 
said the pope, “since God got angry about an 
apple, may not I, who am his vicar, swear at 
my ease about a peacock, which is worth 
more.” 

Charles the Fifth soon saw from the turn of 
affairs, that he had nothing to fear from the 
policy of Rome, under the reign of a pope 
abandoned to drunkenness and debauchery. 
He, therefore, changed the course he had be- 
fore followed to subdue Germany, and instead 
of favouring protestantism, as he had before 
done, he revoked the Interim and published a 
new edict, which inflicted rigorous penalties 
on such of his subjects as professed any other 
religion than the Roman Catholic; he then 
established tribunals, similar to those of the 
inquisition, in important cities, and which were 
commissioned to pursue the followers of Lu- 
ther a E m — oe e 

th by letters and through his em 

8 Mendoza, to re-instate the council of 
Trent, or at Jeast to give a categorical answer, 
which should dispel all uncertainty on that 
subject. 

his request of the emperor having been 
made with every appearance of good faith, 
Julius the Third found himself constrained to 
reply favourably to it, and to permit the ses- 
sions to be re-commenced in the city of Trent. 
The court of Rome, moreover, was beginnin 
to have less fear of the fathets of the counci 
and even of the emperor, who had in fact, lost 
much of his influence; on one side the eccle- 
siastics of both communions were tired of the 
tyranny of Charles, and appeared to be on the 
eve of revolting ; on the other, his son, brother, 
as well as his nephew, who all aspired to the 
empire, threatened to give him so much tron- 
ble, that it was not probable that he would 
have leisure for a long time to interfere in the 
affairs of his neighbours. 

Besides these r it was the custom of 
the pope to yield to the course of events, and 
to seek escape from a present embarrassment 
without troubling himself about the future.— 
He determined then to issue a bull for the 


convocation of the council in the city of Trent, | granted 


granting full — to = nr Gra ae 
tics, excepti ways, t o in an 
Portagal, his holiness being unwilling, out of 


pea- Sr as to the policy 
pe 
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deference to Charles the to on 
the rights and privileges of the inquisitorial 


tribunals. Peter of Toledo, was deputed to 
carry the bull of the holy father to the court 
of Madrid, and the abbot Rosetto was sent to 
the king of France, for the same purpose.— 


This last legate was also instructed to hank 
Henry the Second for the assistance he had 
given him since his election, and to give him 

had been com- 


to adopt in defiance of his engagements 
with France. 

The decree of his holiness was badly re- 
ceived in Germany; the Lutherans renewed 
their old pretensions of not submitting, but to 
a free assembly, over which the pope should 
not preside, either in person or by his 
and on condition, that it should be submitt 
to the judgment of the fathers, as they them- 
selves offered to submit it. In France it 
met with no. better success; the parliaments 
declared against the bull of convocation, and 
the king, at their instigation, recalled those of 
his cardinals and prelates, who were absent 
from the kingdom, to form a national council, 
which should be commissioned to choose a 

triarch, to preside over the ecclesiastics of 

is dominions. As a provincial measure, he 
sent to Rome the celebrated James Amyot, 
abbot of Bellozane, with orders to protest loud- 
ly, in the presence of the embassadors af all 
the courts of Europe, against every thi 
which should be decided on in the council o 
Trent.. This vigorous determination had been 
taken by Henry the Second, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Jesuits, who were com- 
menci 
queen, Catherine de Medicis, and who already 
sought to open colleges of their order. 

Julius the Third, like his predecessor, show- 
ed a great solicitude for the Jesuits, and con- 
firmed their institution by the following bull: 
-In consideration of the great advantages 
which Ignatius Loyola and his companions 
have procured for the Holy See, by their 
preaching, their great skill in business, and 
their devotion to the interests of our court, 
we confirm their institution, and declare that 
all those who would enters the Society of J 
should swear to combat beneath the standa 
of Christ, and obey unhesitatingly the orders 
of the sovereign pontiff, his vicar in this world. 
Though the gospel and the faith, teach that 
all the faithful owe an absolute obedience to 


the head of the church, still, to render the 


devotion of the members of this new society 
more perfect, we had determined that they 
should take an individual oath to the pope, 
and pledge themselves to have no will but 
his, to execute his orders, whatsoever they 
may be ; and, finally, to be always ready to 
go to the ends of the world to crush his ene- 
mies,” 

The society testified its gratitude to the s0- 
vereign pontiff for the protection which he 


ted it, by endeavouring to procure the 
triumph of Catholicism in all the countries in 
which it was established, and by denounci 


to the court of Rome, all whom it ea 


to enjoy great influence with the - 


of heresy. His holiness thus produced infor- 
mation that a great number of theologians, 
curates, vicars, and mendieant monks, in‘ the 
different provinces of Italy, were favourable 
to the reformed doctrines. 

Julius immediately sent to the bishops of 
thos@ countries, an order to interdict the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the preach- 
ing of the word of God, to all who did not 
profeas orthodox sentiments; conformable ‘to 
those of the court of Rome. He also sent a 
writ to Francesco Donato, doge of Venice, and 
to the senate, commanding them to lend their 
assistance to the bishops and inquisitors charg- 
ed to annihilate the partizans of the new ideas. 
In consequence of this order, the council of 
Ten, composed entirely of fanatics, resolved 
to superintend the inquisitors, and united with 
them lay judges, to examine the accusations 
and pronounce the ‘condemnations. As the 
intervention of the secular authority, instead 
of forwarding the persecutions of the heretics, 
frequently interfered with the execution of 
the sentences — against. them, the 
Jesuits solicited a bull from the court of Rome, 
prohibiting laymen from cramping ecclesias- 
tical liberty, troubling spiritual jurisdiction, 
and interfering with the processes against 
heretics. This ill-advised step irritated the 
Verletians, and a rupture took place between 
the most serene republic and the Holy See. 

Julius, always occupied with his pleasures, 
did not interfere in political affairs, but by 
heedless acts; thus, in regard to Octavius 
Farnese, who had for a long time solicited 
from the court of Spain the restitution of Pla- 
cenza, without being able to obtain it, he was 
imprudent enough to refuse to undertake his 
cause against the ambitious Charles the Fifth. 
It was in vain that the dispossessed prince 
represented, through his embassador Antonio 
Venturi, that not only had the emperor, in 
defiance of his agreement, retained Piacenza, 
and had fortified it, to place it beyond the 
reach of an attack, but was even concentrat- 
ing troops to seize on Parma; in vain was it 

inted out to him, that it concerned the 

onour and dignity of the holy father not to 
pora the spoliation of one of his feudatories ; 
alius obstinately refused to take the part of 
Octavius Farnese; he replied to the envoy 
of the duke, that his treasury was empty, that 
his fetes absorbed all his revenues, that he 
was in complete penury, and consequently 
unable to go to war; that he would judge 
what was best for his interests; that his 
wishes were with him in his enterprise, 
ut he could do nothing more, though, if cir- 
cumstances became more favourable, he 
would not forget the grandson of Paul the 
Third. 
As this reply was far from eatisfying the 
exigencies of his position, and it was m- 
ing urgent upon the duke to defend himself, 
the carninal Farnese demanded 2 private au- 
dience of the pope, and besought his holiness 
to permit Octavius to place himself under the 
protection of princes sufficient! — to 
Jesiat his father-in-law, to whioh acceded 
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Fortified by the assent of the holy father, 
Octavius signed a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with Henry the Second, which 
excited the anger of the emperor. His Ca- 
tholic majesty caused hie holiness to be in- 
formed, that he must pronounce this treaty 
null, if he did not wih to break with him. 
Julius, always cowardly and pusillanimous, 
hastened to publish a decree prohibiting the 
duke of Parma from introducing foreign troo 
into a fief which pertained to the chure 
under penalty of being declared a rebel, an 
of seeing his property confiscated. The prince 
replied to the holy father, that it was not in 
his power to obey, since he had placed him- 
self under the protection of France, by the 
authority of the Holy See, and that a foreign 
garrison was already in the place. 

The pope then broke out into violent re- 
proaches against the Farnese; he accused 
them of wishing his rain, of wishing to create 
embarrassments for him ; and to punish the 
he decreed the confiscation of their fiefs, 
drove from Rome the cardinals, brothers, or 
cousins to Octavius. He sent, at the same 
time, an order to his legate in Franee, to leave 
the court of Henry the Second, if he refused 
to recall the French garrison which was in 
Parma, and would not surrender, bound hand 
and foot, the duke, who was a vassal of the 
Holy See, to answer before the sacred college 
for his rebellion and his felony. These de- 
mands having been rejected, hostilities com- 
menced between France and Rome. The 
emperor, who was unwilling to break openly 
with Heury the Second, at a moment when 
the lightest conflict might lose him Germany, 
appeared to remain a stranger to this war; 
the marquis of Marignan, one of his generals, 
under pretence, however, of taking the part 
of the Holy See against the Famese, seized, 
in the name of Charles the Fifth, on Monte- 
— Castel N — ei 

e , alarmed at seeing the emperor 
thus OEN on the places it Romagna occupied 
by the Farnese, and fearing lest he might take 
a fancy to keep them, — to Hieronyme 
Orsini, the mother of the Famese, to the car- 
dinals Alexander and Ranucus, who had re- 
tired to Urbino, as well as to Horace, who 
commanded the troops of Octavius, and to 
Carpi, who still held the legation of Viterba, 
to give up to him all the strong places which 
they had in Campania, so as to place them 
beyond the reach of the attacks of the impe- 


-vialiats, pledging himself to restore them tc 


their original proprietors, as soon as the war 
was over. ese measures, assented to an 
both sides, arrested the march of the marquis 
de Marignan, who having no longer any pre- 
text to carry on the war in the states of the 
church, and not daring openly to attack the 
pope, fell back on Parma, whose siege he pro- 
tracted, waiting for something favourable to 
turn up. 

His kolia at last discovered that this waz 
againsi France, was in reality only profitable 
to the emperor, and that it would ruia the fi- 
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ionged mueh longer; he accordingly assem- 
bled the cardinals in oonsietory, and infonned 
thom of his intentions in regard to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Tbe latter wrote at once 
to Alexander Fameee, and to the cardinal de 
‘Tournon, the French embassador, who both 
hastened to Rome to confer with Julius the 
Third. They represented to the pope that 
nothing could be more agreeable to them, 
than to enter into an arrangement with him, 
and that it was equally for the interests of the 
Holy See since his holinees would thus re- 
attach to his party the people of Parma and 
Bologna, who had separated from him on ac- 
count of his alliance with the imperialists. 
-* Cousider,’’ added they, “ the disasters which 
Clement the Seventh brought on Rome, and 
see if their cause did not lie in his crooked 
policy, and his alliances with the emperor. 
Consider, that that same pertinacity ‘in sus- 
taining Charles the Fifth, against Henry the 
Eighth, drew on the Holy See the irreparable 
loss of England. What then would be your 
despair, if a like motive should withdraw 
France from your jarisdiction? King Henry 
the Seconchas already prohibited his subjects 
from carrying money to Rome; he has already 
published an ordinance for the convocation 
of a national council, which shall apppint a 
French patriarch; already do the doctrines 
of Calvin, notwithstanding the address of the 
Jesuits, threaten to invade tbe kingdom, anu 
replace Catholicism. Therefore, most holy 
father, hasten, for moments are precious. .. .”’ 

Julius, as usual, sought to allay the storm, 
which appeared to him most imminent. He 
replied to the cardinal of Tournon, that he 
was ready to accept a peace with France, and 
he instructed him to negotiate it on such con- 
ditions as he judged best, maintaining always 
the honour of the Holy See. He, moreover 
confided the legation of France to the cardinal 
Verallo, whom he knew to be acceptable to 
Henry the Second, so as to obtain authority 
from that prince to persecute the protestants, 
and permission to form some colleges of Jesuits 
in Paris. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola did not 
— a great sensation in the capital of 

rance, and notwithstanding the efforts of 
William Duprat, bishop of Clermont, their 
protector, and notwithstanding their hypocrisy, 
and their feigned humility, they had not yet 
been able to overcome the repugnance of the 
Parisian people, and they vegetated in ob- 
scarity, living by extortions, alms, anid pious 
legacies, and having but a dilapidated mansion 
for their asylum. 

Though exercising no apparent influence 
over the mind, the Jesuits were indeed valu- 
able auxiliaries to the Holy See, from their 

stem of espoinage, and the preponderance 
they had acquired over weak men, who con- 
fided to them, under the name of confessor 
the diréction of their consciences, and that. o 
their wives and children. This hidden — 
which they exercised, caused them to be felt, 
not only in Paris, but in every other country 
ebaere they were. His holiness, thus counting 


on their accustomed skill in procuring tri-. 
umphs for the court of Rome, re-opened the 
sessions of the council of Trent, under the 
presidency of Marcel Crescentio, the cardi- 
nal legate, assisted by two adjuncts, Sebas- 
tian Pighini, the metropolitan of Siponta, and 
Louis Lipoman, bishop of Verona, without 
troubling himself about the appeal made to 
the Lutheran prelates of Germany by Charles 
the Fifth, who, having at heart a desire for 
vengeance on the pope, had exacted, that the 
protestants should be represented in the as- 
sembly. 

_ The Jesuits opposed this demand of the 
emperor, and when it had been transmitted 
officially to the legates of the Holy See, they 
protested with energy against it, and raised a 
crowd of difficulties which rendered impos- 
sible, they said, the admission of Lutheran 
ministers into the council, — those of 
Maurice of Saxony; they wouki only consent 
to receive pure Lutherans. This. concession 
alarmed the po , who dreaded the conse- 
quences of a bate between the protestants 
and his theologians, and he informed his le- 
gates that they must not authorise any public 
conference, nor any debate on religious mat- 
ters, with the followers of Luther. 

iolent disputes then broke out between 
the Catholics and protestants, and the latter, 
who were Siole by the Spanish embassa- 
dors, whose aim was to excite embarrasement 
at the court of Rome, to compel it to separate 
from France, ended by carrying it over the 
pope, and obtained that the Lutherage should 
be permitted to present the articles of their 
belief to the secretary of the council in a 
public meeting. The expressions which they 
used in their work, when speaking of the pa- 
pista, and of the worship of the Roman church, 
were so irreverent, that they caused the 
greatest scandal among the Catholic fathers. 
Whilst the theologians of the different com- 
munions were offering to the world the sight - 
of their ridiculous quarrels, the emperor was 
still carrying on war with his son-in-law ; and 
as Julius the Third feared it would end by the 
dutchy of Parma being taken from the Holy 
See, he determined to close the negotiations 
with France. He agreed with the embassa- 
dor of Henry the Second, that Duke Octavius 
should surrender his estates to the Holy See, 
receiving in exchange the principality of Ca- 
merino, and other domains; he pledged him- 
self, moreover, to place a garrison in Panma, 
which ehould be composed one half ot French 
and Italians, and he entered into a salema 
engagement to keep this city against the em- 
peror, and not to favour bim in any difficul. 
ties he might have with France. But Duke 
Octavius having shown to Henry the Second, 
that this arrangement ruined hia family, the 
king ordered the cardinal] of Tournon to go to 
Rome to modify the terms of the treaty, and 
to demand that Octavius should be main- 
tained in Parma, and the dutchy be placed 
under the protection of France. The cardinal 
could scarcely make Julius comprehend, that 
this last arrangement — the only one wh'ch 
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was advantageous to the Holy See, dnce it 
gave him always in Italy a erful enemy 
to oppose to the ambition of the emperor. 
They consequently agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 1. That the pope should pre- 
serve, for two years, a neutrality between 
France and the empire, and should not assist 
either party with men or money, nor in any 
other way. 2. The city of Castro should be 
restored to Horace Farnese, provided the car- 
dinals Alexander and Ranucus, his brothers, 
should become surety for his conduct towards 
the Holy See. 3. t the pontiff should re- 
call his nephew, John Baptist del Monte, and 
the troops which are still in the service of the 
emperor. 4. His holiness will inform Charles 
the Fifth, of the conditions of this treaty, and 
that he must evacuate the territory of Parma 
and Mirandola. 
Notwithstanding the real advantages which 
resulted to the Holy See from these arrange- 
ments, they were on the point of being lost, 
by the obstinacy of the pope’s nephew, who 
not only refused to treat with France, but 
even threatened to declare against the church, 
and in favour of Charles the Fifth, if they per- 
sisted in recalling the troops which were at 
Mirandola, under his orders. Fortunately, he 
was killed in a sortie, and his death raised 
the last barrier to the ratification of the treaty 
between France and Rome. Julius at once 
sent orders to his generals, Alexander Vitelli 
and Camillus Orsini, to lead back their troops 
to Rome. The siege was raised at once, and 
this courageous city, which had supported for 
two whole years the rigours of a siege, could 
at last be provisioned. Hippolyte d’Este, car- 
dinal of Ferrara, took the command of the 
place, and with the assistance of some French 
troops, drove back on Placenza a corps of 
three thousand. Germans, who had been sent 
by the marquis of Marignan, to attempt to 
retake the positions abandoned by the be- 
— The emperor was much discontented 
with all that had occurred, and threatened 
the court of Rome with his anger, if it did 
not hasten to break with France; but no re- 
gard was paid to his remonstrances. His 
wer was already beginning to decline, his 
navish actions wese used up; his Machiave- 
lian policy no longer made dupes; all, whe- 
ther kings or peop e, had a like contempt for 
his person. He, moreover, found himself up 
to his arms in a war with the German princes, 
which he had been imprudent enough to brin 
on, and whose results could not but be fata 
to him. 
As soon as hostilities had broken ont, the 
panos Maurice of Saxony, and Albert of 
ndenburg, hastened to inform the fathers 
ef the council of Trent of it, that they might 
abandon their idle discussions, and return to 
reinforce their ranks; at the same time, they 
published a manifesto against the emperor. 
whom they justly accused of having violat 
the constitutions of Germany, and with hav- 
ing made attempts upon its independence. 
The king of France skilfully profited by these 
tircumstances, and declare 
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fender of the Germanic liberties, thongh at 
the same time, he was endeavouring to de 
monstrate to the pope that the Lutherans had 
been but instruments in the hands of Charles 
the Fifth, to abase the pontifical power. 
A powerful league was spontaneously or- 
paniten throughout all Germany, for the de- 
ence of religion, and an army of protestants 
marched toward the ay of Trent. Then the 
Spanish, Neapolitan, and Sicilian prelates, who 
feared to be made prisoners, as the subjects 
of the emperor, if they fell into the power of 
hie enemies, fled in haste from the council. 
The Italian bishops soon followed their em- 
ample, and embarked on the Adige to go to 
Verona. At last, when only the nuncios and 
a few Jesuits remained, Julius the Third or- 
dered the suspension of the council. His holi- 
ness could the better take this step as Charles 
the Fifth was no longer in a condition to alarm 
him, being himself attacked on all sides by 
the French and Germans. Finally, after seve- 
ral months of bloody strife, the emperor was 
conquered at Inspruck, and compelled to por- 


chase peace. 

By the treaty of Passan his majesty set at 
liberty John Frederick, the elector of Saxony, 
as well as the landgrave of Hesse, the father- 
in-law of the elector Maurice; he granted the 
free exercise of the wership prescribed by the 
confession of Augsburg, and the recall ot the 

rotestant ministers exiled by virtue of the 
futen. He, moreover, consented, on the re- 
presentation of the electors, to place the go 
vernment of Germany in the hands of his 
brother Ferdinand, who was proclaimed kin 
of the Romans. This prince already posse 
the kingdom of Hungary, in full sovereignty, 
which had been augmented by the dominions 
of Queen Isabella and her young son, the king 
of Transylvania, in consequence of their for 
surrender to him by their lawful masters. 
This spoliation had been done for the advan- 
tage of Ferdinand, and by the bishop George 
di Martinuzzi, who received, as a recompen:8, 
the title of viceroy and the hat of a cardinal. 

Jı the end, through one of those reverses 
of fortune so frequent at the court of princes, 
the prelate became suspected by the new 
monarch, and his death was resolved upon. 
A certain marquis of Castaldo, a confidant of 
Ferdinapd, was cha with the executio 
of the ime. One day, when the cérdin 
was going to a pleasure house he had at 
Winitz, ‘Castaldo asked permission to accom- 
pany him, making no scruples at becoming 
the guest of his victim. All his measures 
were arranged by the men that in case 
his failure, a troop of Spanish soldiers should 
carry him off. On the following moming, the 
secretary of Castaldo was introduced into the 
apar.ment of Martinuzzi, under pretence of 
handing him some despatches, and whilst the 
cardinal was stooping over the table to sign 
them, he stabbed him in the breast with his 
dagger. The prelate felt the wound, called 
fər assistance, and threw himself npon the 
assassin to crush him, but at the noise of the 


imeelf the de-.| struggle, Castaldo entered with his 
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his hand, and at a single blow cleft his akal). 
As he still stood erect, four soldiers discharged 
their aquebusses at once at him, and he fell 
dead. The dead body remained for seventy 
days on the floor of the apartment, the Spa- 
niards steadily refusing to bury him; at last, 
Count Sforza Pallavicini, who commanded in 
the province, permitted the Hungarians to 
inter it. 

Independently of his desire to rid himself 
of a man whom he dreaded, the king of the 
Romans hoped he should put himeeltf in pos- 
session of large treasures; he was greatly 
deceived ; for the assassins found only a very 
amall sum, which they divided among them- 
selves, and Ferdinand received for his share 
only an ear, which the harbarian Castaldo 
sent him, as a pledge of his devotion. 

As soon as the news of this murder reached 
Rome, his holiness became greatly enraged, 
and cited the monarch before his tribunal, to 
justify himself of an assassination committed 
on 2 prince of the church. In vain did the em- 
bassadors of Ferdinand, and those of Charles 
the Fifth, interfere to have this decree revok- 
ed; the pope declared he would have justice 
on a sovereign, who was rash enough to kill 
one of his cardinals, and on the refusal of Fer- 
dinand to go to Rome, he fulminated an excom- 
munication against hing and his accomplices, 
and ordered the sentence to be published in 
all the kingdoms of Europe. This act of rigour 
is the only one that can be cited during the 
reign of Julius the Third, and we are induced 
to believe that he only obeyed the — of 
the sacred college, which had the death of 
one of its members to avenge ; for, in Jess than 
a month after the publication of this bul), he 
yielded to the threats of the Spaniards, and re- 
called his decree of excommunication. The 
embassadors of Charles the Fifth knew so 
well how to tempt the re the pope by 
the promises of large sumę, that they deter- 
mined him to offer himself as a mediator be- 
tween Spain and France. Prosper, of Santa 
Croix, one of the great dignitaries of the court 
of Rome, was sent to Henry the Second, to 
consult with him as to the mode by which 
concord could -be re-established between the 
two savereigns. The king of France was un- 
willing to enter into any agreement with the 
emperor; he would only consent to renounce 
his plan of invading the kingdom of Naples 
and to draw off the fleet of Soliman, his ally, 
which was cruising on the shores, on condition 
that the imperialists would leave the territo 
of Sienna, whose inhabitants were at war wit 
the emperor, and that the independence of 
this — city should be recognised by 
the prince. This concession not having satis- 
fied any of the belligerent parties, hostilities 
recommenced in Italy; but the emperor soon 
found himself constrained to leave Tuscany 
with his army, to fly to the assistance of Naples, 
which the Turks were blockading closely. 
On parting, he gave full powers to the Holy See, 
and authorised Julius the Third to offer peace 
to the Siennese, on condition that they would 
recognise the cardinal Fabian, the nephew of 
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the pope, as their head, and receive a foreign 
garrison. These proposals were again rejecte 
ed by the citizens, who did not want to be 
ruled by the pope or the emperor, and they 
continued to carry on the war to recover their 
independence. 
ilst the people of Italy were endeavour- 

ing to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
bishops of Rome, the Calvinistic theologians 
of Geneva, those implacable enemies of the 
papacy, those furious censors of the abuses 
and cruelties of the Catholics, became in their * 
turn persecutors, and were erecting, on the 
public square of their city, the funeral pile 
which was to consume Michael Servetus, con- 
demned as impious, heretical, and atheistical. 

This celebrated man was originally from 
Villanova in Arragon. At the age of sixteen, 
he came to France to study law in the uni- 
versity of Toulouse ; after having finished his 
studies he travelled through Italy, and became 
connected with the Socinians ; he then visited 
Switzerland and Germany. At Basle, he had 
had public discussions with Cecolampadius ; at 
Strasburg he had disputed with Capiten Bucer 
on the doctrines of the Trinity and consub- 
stantiation; he had maintained to them that 
the reformers had not entirely accomplished 
their work of emancipation, since they feared 
to apply the hatchet and the hammer to the 
old edifice of superstition, and to beat it down 
to the Jast stone. His adversaries were alarm- 
ed at the boldness of his views, and Bucer, 
who was regarded as the least violent among 
the Lutherans, said one day, at the close of a 
conference which he had with the you 
Servetus; “ this wretch is stronger than all 
us, and if we do not cut him to pieces and 
wrench his bowels from him, he.will devear 
us. i 

Shortly afterwards Servetus published his 
dialogues upon the Trinity, whose singularity 
excited all the protestants against the author. 
Alarmed by the dangers he ran in Germany, 
he took refuge in France, renounced the ca- 
reer of the bar, and studied medicine. He 
was not more successful] in this new profession, 
for having put forth some new ideas on the 
circulation of the blood, which were iñ oppo- 
sition to those of the faculty, they cried out 
heresy, forced him to leave Paris, and abandon 
his labours on a discovery which was after- 
warde regarded as one of the most splendid 
triumphs of man in the domain of science. He 
then retired into Dauphiny and entered the 
establishment of the brothers Frellon in the 
capacity of a proof reader. Charged with the 
superintendence of a reprint of the Bible, he 
added to it a preface and notes which Calvin 
called impious and impertinent. Michael re- 
plied to the attacks of the reformer, and en- 
tered into a correspondence with him on the 
different questions of their belief ; their dispute 
soon e so envenomed, that their letters 
contained only the grossest invectives; they 
thus became irreconcileable foes. Servetus 
wishing to humble his rival, sent him a manu- 
script, in which he pointed out a great number 
of errors he had made in his “ Christian Insti- 
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tution,” the best of his worke, which made 
Calvin so furious, that he wrote to Favel and 
Viret, two of his disciples, that if this heretic 
ever fell into their hands, tbey must use all 
their influence to destroy his life. 

Michael then produced his famous treatise 
“De Christianismi Restitutione,” of which 
there are now but two copies extant. Notwith- 
standing the care of the author to cover him- 
self with an anonymous veil, Calvin divined 
him from the irony, with which he spoke of 
himself and his writings. From this moment 
the death of Michael Servetus was resolved on 
by the reformer ; and to reach his end he did 
not hesitate to play the part of an informer ; he 
sent to the archbishop of Lyons some leaves 
from the treatise of Servetus. The cardinal de 
Tournon, who filled the see of that city, at once 
set on foot inquiries, to discover the office 
from which the book had issued; but his re- 
searches having been fruitless, the author was 
on the point of escaping the danger which 
threatened him, when Calvin sent from Geneva 
the originals of some letters which had been 
addressed to him by Michael, and which had 
been printed in the treatise. Servetus was im- 
mediately arrested and confined jn the prisons 
of Vienne, to await the day of his judgment. 
His friends, fortunately, found means to get 
him out, and they concealed him in the en- 
virons of the city. As he feared lest his re- 
treat should be discovered, he determined to 

uit Francs and went to Geneva, to go from 
ence into Italy. 

Calvin gave him no time; as soon as he 
heard that his enemy had taken refuge ina 
city in which he was all powerful, he caused 
him to be arrested, and as he did not wish 
t be submitted to the laws of the country 
which provided, that in such cases, the accu 
and the accuser should share the same dun- 
goon, he yielded the principal part to one of 

is domestics named Lafontaine, and reserved 
himself for the discussions on theological ques- 
tions. 

Servetus did not appear alarmed at the threats 
of his adversary, and when it was announced 
to him that the vice bailiff-of Vienne had de- 
manded his surrender, he threw himself at the 
feet of his judges, beseeching them to retain 
him in Geneva. These infamous magistrates 
-eppeared to accede to his demand, and at the 
same time instructed Calvin to extract from 
the works of the accused, the propositions 
which he considered condemnable. They then 
handed to Servetus the memoir drawn up by 
the reformer, that he might reply to it. 

Instead of doing as he was ordered, the 
sourageous Michael contented himeelf with 
adding marginal notes, some of which were 
injurious epithets, and he declared that he 
would not dispute with Calvin, except before 
the council of two hundred. The judges, 
taking no notice of this, finished the proceed- 
ings in the trial, and sent copies to Zurich, 
Bere, Basle and Schaffhausen, to procure the 
- advice of the protestant ministers of those 
cities, all of whom were disciples of Calvin. 
Michael Servetna was declared guilty by each 
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of them ; still no one pronounced penalty of 
death on bins “And yet diearaca io Calon 
on the 26th of October, 1553, the tri 
yielding to his urgent solicitations, assembl 
for the last time, and condemned the accused 
to be burned alive. 

When this sentence was announced to him, 
Servetus demanded to see the reformer, and 
had an interview of two hoars with him. It is 
said that he sought to awaken some sentiment 
of equity in the heart of his implacable foe; 
that he represented to him, that his death 
would be an ineffable blot on him, which he 
could never wash out; that he sought to show 
him that the interests of his doctrine required 
of him, to attach to himself all who were 
striving against the papacy. Nothing coald 
change the determination of Calvin, and on 
the next day Michael] Servetus, the anti-trinita- 
rian, was executed at a place called Champey 
a little distance from the southern gate of 
Geneva. 

The reformer afterwards endeavoured to 
justify his judicial crime, and published a 
work, in which he established the right of 
patting heretics to death. This book ap 
at the very moment when the protestants were 
making just complaints against the barbarous 
treatment to which they were exposed in Ro- 
man Catholic countries. The court of Rome 
seized on the arguments of its dreaded ad- 
versary, to justify its bloody proscriptions, and 
in this point of view, the punishment of Ser- 
vetus was a happy incident for it. 

In England another still more important 
event was accomplished ; the young Edward 
the Sixth, the son of Henry the Eighth, was 
dead, and the princess Mary, his sister, the 
daughter of Catharine of Arragon, had suc- 
ceeded him. This queen, a devoted Cathol: 
was no sooner on the throne, than she recall 
the Jesuits into Great Britain, abolished pro- 
testantism, which had been declared the reli- 
gion of the state by her brother, Edward the 
Sixth, and commenced persecutions against 
the protestants. She then sent, as a deputy 
to his holiness, John Francie Commandon, a 
young Italian poet, who stood very high in her 
good graces, to hand a confidential letter to 
Julius the Third, and to inform him, that with 
the aid of God, she hoped soon to replace 
England in its obedience to the court of Rome. 
She also informed him of her plan of uniting 
the crowns of Spain and England, by her 
marriage with the son of Charles the Fifth. 

The pope, perceiving that this marnage 
would make land a dependency of the 
house of Austria, was much disturbed by it, 
and took at once energetic measures to pre- 
vent its conclusion. He sent the cardinal 
Pole, the personal enemy of the emperor, to 
England, with the title of legate. This pre- 
late started with the more hope of success in 
hie mission, since he had formerly been the 
confessor of Mary, and knew that the queen 
placed great confidence in him. But Charles 
the Fifth foreseeing the opposition which the 
court of Rome would make to his plan, kept 
on his guard, and did vot hesitate to arrest the 
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cardinal Pole on his journey through Germany, 
and to retain him as a prisoner against the 
laws of nations, without troubling himself 
about the safe-conduct he had obtained from 
his embassador. The only favour he granted 
the prelate was, from a regard to his diplo- 
matic character, to have him conducted to 
court, where he never lost sight of him, until 
the marriage of Philip and Mary had been 
celebrated. His majesty then set him at 
liberty, loaded him with honours, and per- 
mitted him to continue his journey to England. 

Pole was received at London with great 
distinction. The chancellor of the kingdom, 
with a brilliant train of lords, came to receive 
him on his disembarkation, and conducted him 
to the palace, where the king and queen 
awaited him on the threshold of the door, in 
order to do him more honour. Some days 
after his arrival, the cardinal legate was in- 
troduced to parliament by the steward of the 
queen’s household, four knights of the order 
of the garter, and an equal number of bishops. 
The two assembled chambers promised to re- 
voke all laws passed against the authority of 
the Holy See, and he, in his turn, pronounced 
the absolution of the schism, which the whole 
assembly received kneeling, Philip and Mary 
setting the example. A pompous embassy 
was then sent to the court of Rome, to an- 
nounce to the pontiff the reconciliation of 
England with the church, and to ask his ap- 

roval of the, renunciation of the royalty of 
Naples in favour of his son Philip, which 
Charles the Fifth had made. 

Julius råtified the cession, granting, how- 
ever, the investiture only on condition that the 
new king should produce, within a year, the 
license in favour of his right; that he should 
do homage to the church, ar { should acknow- 
ledge, in express terms, that the kingdom of 
Naples, and all the country situated beyond 
the light house, and up to the frontiers of the 
ecclesiastical states, except the city of Bene- 
ventum and its territory, had been granted to 
him and his heirs and successors, solely by 
the liberality and favour of the apostolic see, 
without prejudice, however, to the rights of the 

tincess Joanna, queen of Spain and the two 
i cilies. 

The Jesuits, who had laboured so success- 
fully for the conversion of England, were re- 
warded by dignities as ridiculous as illusory. 
John Maynez, a Portuguese, was made patri- 
arch of Congo; the father Oviédo received 
the title of bishop of Nicea, and Father Gar- 
nero that of Hierapolis. His holiness had some 
time before recompensed in the same way 
those who had been missionaries in Asia and 
Africa, among others St. Francis Xavier, who 
had been created patriarch of the Indies. 

If the Jesuits made great progress in Ame- 

rica, the Indies, and Congo, it was not so in 
* Europe, for, with the exception of Espland, 
no nation was willing to receive them. Thus, 
in France, they were rejected by the people, 
the clergy, the parliament, and even the Sor- 
bonne, HH body which afterwards evinced 
buch docility and complacency for them, when 
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they became the confessors of kings. The 
Jesuits had inherited for several years the 
property of William Duprat, their protector, 
and they asked in vain for letters patent from 
Henry the Second to take possession of their 
legacy. At length, the king, yielding to the so- 
licitations of the cardinal of Lorraine, consent- 
ed to give them authority to take possession of 
their inheritance, provided they would employ 
the funds, in accordance with the wishes of the 
— in the foundation of a college. But 
when these letters patent were presented to 
the parliament to be registered, the members 
of that assembly protested against the esta- 
blishment of a new religious order, maintain- 
ing that the number of convents in France 
was already too great. This opposition was 
strongly aided by the curates, whose rights 
the Jesuits usurped, and by the bishops, who 
were jealous at seeing them freed from their 
jurisdiction. 

The Jesuits did not regard themselves de- 
feated ; they solicited new letters from the 
king, and presented a second request to par- 
liament, which they took care to have backed 
by Catherine de Medicis and Diana of Poic- 
tiers, whose consciences they directed. They 
were again foiled in their effort, and sent be- 
fore the Sorbonne. That assembly having 
taken up the matter, discussed it at length, 
and on the 1st of December, 1554, made the 
following decree:—‘‘ We declare this new 
society, which proudly styles itself the com- 

ny of Jesus, to be impious and sacrilegious, 
becana it receives into its bosom, with indif- 
ference and silence, all kinds of persone, no 
matter how infamous they are; because it 
possesses privileges dangerous to the adminis- 
tration of penance and the liberty of teach- 
ing ; because it wishes to build up schools to 
the injury of the bishops; because it sets it- 
self above the hierarchical order of the rego. 
lar and secular clergy, and even beyond the 
jurisdiction of temporal princes and the uni- 
versities. We also declare, that this society 
cannot but engender troubles and schisme in 
the states into which it shall be introduced ; 
that it will annihilate the liberty of thought, to 
subject consciences to the pope ; and finally, 
that it will be equally redoubtable to kings as 
to people.” 

o strengthen this decision of the Sorbonne 
the bishop of Paris, Eustache de Bellay, added 
a request for the exclusion of Jesuits from his 
diocese. The result was, that the disciples 
of Loyola were placed under interdict, and 
driven from the capital, notwithstanding the 
letters patent of the king. They then retired 
to the quarter of St. Germain, under the pro- 
tection of the prior of the abbey, who main- 
tained that he was independent of the bishop, 
from some private privilege. It was net in 
France only that the Jesuits were execrated. 
In Spain even, they had not yet been able to 
establish themselves on a solid basis, and were 
rather tolerated than protected at the court of 
Madrid; Charles the Fifth never admitted 
them to his private counsels, and was con- 
teated with employing them in his American 
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dominions. In England, notwithstanding the 
support of the queen, they were not accept- 
abla to the — the ope or the clergy.— 
George Brousvel, archbishop of Dublin, thus 
spoke of them in a sermon :—“ A new con- 
gregation has arisen among us, which styles 
Itself the company of Jesus, and proclaims 
iteelf the militia of the pope. These satellites 
of the pontifical tyranny live like the scribes 
and pharisees, an 
falsehood, light by darkness. ‘They will, no 
doubt, obtain their ends, my brethren, by 
reason of their astuteness, which clothes them 
with a multitude of forms to be combatted ; 
with the pagans they adore idole, with the 
atheists they deny God with the Israelites 
they profess Judaism, with the protestants they 
call themselves reformers ; and all this is done 
to discover the plans, thoughts, inclinations of 
their enemies, to lead men into the way of 
perdition, to induce them to say, ‘There is no 
other God, but the pope.’ They peac them- 
selves over the whole earth, and obtain ad- 
mittance to the counsels of princes, the more 
surely to rule the nations, to subjugate huma- 
nity, to bend it beneath the yoke of the bishops 
of Rome. But we hope that God will, one 
day, grow weary of such abominations, and 
will permit these miserable Jesuits to be pur- 
sued by those who have lent them asaistance, 
by the popes themselves, for whom they have 
drauk every shame ; we hope that these satel- 
lites of Satan will become more miserable than 
the Jews, and that their name will be spit 
upon and reviled; we hope that they will 

regarded as the most degraded and the most 
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This very re- 
markable prediction, which was accomplished 
in every particular, dates in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, same years after the foun- 


dationsof the order. 

The opinion of the a prelates had ro 
influence, however, on their queen, and the 
bigot Mary, resolved to constrain her subjects 


to restore the tithes claimed by Julius the 


seek to replace truth by | Third 


The Germans were not sọ docile ; not ooly 
did they refuse to give any satisfaction to the | 
holy father, but even declared their determi- 
nation to assemble ina general council at Aug+ 
burg, to decree the liberty of conscience which 
had been guaranteed to them by the empe. 
by the treaty of Passau, without any referexzce 
either to an ecumenical synod or a nativoal 
council. The diet having been held at Aug» 
burg, the Germans published a decree, which 
declared perfect equality between the Catho- 
lics and Lutherans, guaranteed to the protes 
tant laity, — roprietorship in the propertr 
taken from the Catholic clergy, and permitted 
those who had, up this time, remained faithful 
to the Roman court, even priests, to embrace 
Lutheranism and ; m that time the 
protestant religion was regarded as the reli- 
gion of the empire. 

When this news reached Rome, it caused a 
rofound sensation; the pontiff had such a 
t of pasion that it brought on a violent fever, 

and as he was already very sick, in conse- 
quence of his excesses at table, he could not 
support this new shock, and died on the 2X 
of March, 1555. 





MARCEL THE SECOND, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
POPE. 


[A. D. 


1555:] 


Election of the cardinal of Santa Croix—His history before his ee ee a 


his retgn—His zeal 
redress of abuses in t 


As soon as the funeral of Julius the Third 
was over, the thirty-seven cardinals who were 
at Rome, entered the conclave, and proclaim- 
ed the cardinal of Santa Croix supreme chief 
of the church, by the name of Marcel the 
Second. He came originally from Fano or 
Monte Fano, a small town situated on a high 
mountain between Osmo and Macerata ; his 
father, whose name was Richard Cervin, of 
Monte Pulciano, was the apostolic treasurer 
or receiver for the Holy See, in the March of 
Ancona. 

Marce! studied in the city of Sienna ; hav- 
- ing reached manhood, he went to Rome, where 
Clement the Seventh conferred on him some 
On the advent of 


subaltern -employments. 
Pau] the Third, Ra. 


or reform—HĦHe desires to institute a military order—His plan for t 
— of the church—His death and eulogy. 


secretary to the apostolic chamber; after- 
yaioa ie cardinal — See him to 

im in the capacity of secretary o tion. 
when he was — to the court of Henry 
the Second, and on his departure from France, 
had left him to continue the negotiations be- 
tween the Holy See and the king. As he suc- 
ceeded as the sovereign pontiff desired, Paul 
the Third gave him, on his return, the hat of 
a cardinal and the bishoprics of Nicastro, Reg- 
gio, and Eugubio. 

Some days after his exaltation, Marcel re- . 
ceived the pontifical crown from the hands of 
the cardinal de Bellay, who was then at Rome; 
but instead of somalia, as his predecessors 

done, enormous sums in artificial fétes, 


had been appointed fiyat | illuminations, festivals, and concerte, he dis- 
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te fonnd in the apostolic treasury. He was 
hen occupied with the introduction of useful 
eforms into the administration of the govern- 
nent of the church, and as he was convinced 
hat the only mode of restoring consideration 
o the Papacy was, to change the system pur- 
ued by his predecessors, he announced that 
re should exact from the officers and great 
lignitaries of the court of Rome, the practice 
f the virtues taught by Christ. The pontiff 
īso informed the sacred college, of his inten- 
ion to form an order of knights, chosen alike 
rom the highest and lowest classes of society, 
o second him in his labours, and with a well- 
ormed resolution, to admit none into it who 


iad not merited the great distinction, either, 


»y real talent or by their virtues. His holiness 
‘ounted on using these knights for embas- 
ies, legations, negotiations with sovereigns, 
ind all matters which were important to the 
Toly See, in case the cardinals should evince 
— to his generous plans. He then dis- 
sanded the guards of the Vatican, saying, that 
che vicar of Christ had no need to be surround- 
>d by soldiers; that it was disgraceful for a 
— and aeons pope, to be sur- 
rounded by wretches whose business was to 
nurder their fellows; that it was better for a 
virtuous pontiff to be pa to death by the wick- 
ad, than to give a proot of pride and cowardice, 
and to wish to impose on people by terror. 
He drove from his court all the courtiers 
who were called valets; he suppressed the 
pensions which were allotted to them ; finally, 
every thing, even to his table, underwent im- 
portant reforms; the number of dishes which 
were to be served up to him was limited, as 
well as the duration of the repast. The gold 
and silver service was suppressed and sold to 
pay the debts of the Holy See. Marcel had 
sach a disgust for flattery, that he one day in- 
formed the auditors of the rota, who came to 
pay their respects to him whilet he was at 
table, that he wished they would employ 
themselves with the care of their churches, 
and not lose their time in making useless 


ributed among the poor all the money which |bows; and as one of them, when retiring, 
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uttered some murmurs, he exclaimed, “ What 
is the Holy See so covered with thorns and 
sown with briars, that we cannot follow the 
right path without being pricked at every 
step? Is it then true that one cannot recon- 
cile the care of his own safety, with a dignity 
so fatal as that of the head of the church ?”” 

A virtuous pope could not live.long; thus 
Marcel died, after a reign of twenty-one da 
on the 30th of April, 1555, from an attack o 
apoplexy, according to some ecclesiastical 
authors, or from the consequences of a poi- 
soned beverage, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony: of contemporary historians. 

The death of the venerable Marcel adds 
new force to the fact we have already pointed 
out in the course of this history; it 1s, that 
among the small number of holy prelates who 
have occupied the chair of the apostle, none 
has been able to preserve the tiara long enough 
to put in execution plans of reform among the 
clergy or the ecclesiastical orders, and that’ 
all, without exception, have perished by a 
violent death. 

Are we then to conclude, that in order to be 
pope, one must possess every vice, and have 
committed every crime? Are we to suppose 
that cardinals and princes ef the churchepnly 
regard those popes worthy of their admiration, 
who sacrifice dutchies and kingdoms to their 
bastards; or those wha compose their courts 
of but minions and harlots ; or those who aban- 
don themselves to the most shameful debav- 
cheries ; or those, finally, who, like hyenas, 
delight in the sig tof dead bodies, and bathe 
in blood? Alas! is it not but too true, that 
in the eyes of the adorers of the Roman pur- 
ple and of the satellites of the theocracy, the 
greatest popes are those who, during their 
lives, have yearly swallowed up millions in 
the pleasures of the table or debaucheries ; or 
even still more, those who have bummed on 
the funeral pyres of the inquisition whole 
people, and who have invented new tormente 
to add to the already so frightful sufferings of 
their victims. 





PAUL THE FOURTH THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST 


POPE. 
[A. D. 1555.] 

Election of Paul the Fourth—His hist before his pontificate—He increases the power of the 
inquisitors—Death and —— Ignatius —— holiness demands from Queen Mary 
the restitution of the ty taken from the church—League between the pope and France— 
Pride and insolence y the iff—His hypocrisy and dissimulation—He opposes the abdica- 
tion of Charles the Fifth—~-Legation of the cardinal Caraffa, of the pope, to the court 


of France—Persecutions of the Colonna—Paul the Fourth rekindles the war tn Italy—Dis- 
grace of Cardinal Pole—Violent accusations against the reformed of France—Proceeding of 
the against his nephews—Insolence of Paul the Fourth to Queen Elizabeth of England— 


Quarrel between the emperor and 


As soon as the death of the holy po 
cel was known in , om 


the pope—His holiness burns protestant books—Hts death. 


Mar- | mediately started from London, to procure the 
ers im- | election of Cardinal Pole as sovereign pontiff, 
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he being, unguėstionably, the ecclesiastic who | po; 

was most capable of fliag the Holy See ; but g 
though they used all diligence, they could not 
reach there in time, and when they arrived in 
Rome the cardinal Chieti had already obtained 
ority of the suffrages in the college, and 


. 


ama 
had been proclaimed by the name of 
Paul the Fouvih: — 

The new 


Hungary. He had entered a convent of 


minicans in his earliest. youth, where he had 
imbibed the cruel and inexorable character, 
which was the distinctive badge of that order 
When he had finished his. stu- 
dies he went to Rome, to the cardinal Oliver 
Caraffa, his cousin, who initiated him into the 
stolic court, and recom- 
The pope 
ve him the bishopric of Chieti, and sent 
m to the city of Naples, to congratulate 
Ferdinand the Catholic on his arrival in the 


of monks. 


intrigues of the a 
mended him to Julius the Second. 


. 


kingdom. Leo the Tenth then gave him the 
appointment of nuncio to England, with the 

rge of collecting Peter’s pence ; for three 
years he pillaged the kingdom of England ; 
after this he was sent to Spain, to Ferdinand, 


whose good will he obtained by the ingenious 


modeg which he taught him of increasing the 
number of the victims of the inquisition, and 
consequently his treasures. Adrian the Sixth 


recalled him to Rome, and entrusted him 


with important offices. During the pantificate 


of Clement the Seventh, he created the order 


of the Theatins, to combat the heretics; but 
this institution of religious was eclipsed by 
that of the Jesuits, and he himself abandoned 
them to become the protector of the company 
of Jesus. At last Paul the Third gave him a 
cardinal’s hat, in testimony of his gratitude 
and as a recompense for the assistance he had 
given him in establishing the tribunals of the 
jaqnisition of Italy. He finally became grand 
inquisitor at Rome, and presided over that 
odious tribunal, which was called the nerve 
of the power of the Holy See. 

As soon as he was crowned, Paul the Fourth 
occupied himself in giving new energy to the 
religious persecutions ; he increased the pri- 
sons, doubled the number of the judges, and 
took measures to give the executioners no re- 
poss. He first published a bull of excommu- 
nication against those who separated them- 
selves, by the slightest word, from the doctrine 
professed by the Roman Catholic church; he 
then pronounced the most terrible spiritual 
and temporal penalties which had ever yet 
been promulgated against the faithful who 
were suspected of — > he declared that 
princes, kings, emperors, bishops, archbishops, 
and even cardinals should be put to the tor- 
ture and led upon the scaffold, if they were 
pronounced guilty by the holy office. 

Such a beginning spread consternation 
through Christendom, and excited the indig- 
nation of the people and clergy; the Jesuits 
alone shouted forth the praises of the pontiff, 
and announced every where that the throne 
of the apastie was at last occupied by a great 






















ntiff, John Peter Caraffa, was 
born at Naples, of a family originally from 
Do- | and sickness. Afterwards, one of the succes 
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, who comprehended this sublime troth, 
“ It is better to annihilate mankind, than per- 
mit it to continue in error.” His holiness 
evinced gratitude to his satellites ; he loaded 
them with honours and wealth ; built, in the 
enclosure of the oity, two superb colleges fot 
them, called the Roman and the German, ats 
gave them magnificent villas m the enviruss. 
It was in the midst of all these triumphs that 
Ignatius Loyola died, exhausted by fatigue 


sors of Paul called him blest, and anwthe:, 
Gregory the Fifteenth, placed him in the racks 
of the saints. His disciples insenbed ihis 
proud inscription on his tomb: “Thou wis 
regardest Pompey, the great Cesar, and A:ex- 
ander, as extraordinary beings, open thy eyes 
to the truth, and thou wilt see that Ignatit: 
has been greater than all these conquerors.” 

After the death of Loyola, the learned Jesu.t 
Laynez, one of his cherished disciples, waa 
chosen to succeed him in the generalship ¿f 
the order. 

„Paul was then occupied in giving an avi- 
ence to the embaseadors of Queen Mary, v ho 
were commissioned to take the oath of fidelity 
between the hands of his holiness. The 
English deputies were received in a pulvic 
consistory, and constrained to a humibauing 
ceremonial ; they were compelled to kiss the 
feet of the pope, to place themselves beicre 
him on their knees, and to confess to him in 
this position, one by one, all the alleged 
crimes of the English nation — the pa- 

cy. They avowed humbly that their tei- 
ow subjects had paid with ingratitude the 
kindness of the sovereign pontiff, and tbey 
demanded absolution for their transgressions. 
Paul, satisfied with their abasement, then 
permitted them to rise, and received the let- 
ters of Mary from them; but he no sooner 
perceived, on opening the letter, that the 

rincess styled herself queen of England and 
reland, than he fell into a rage, exclaumirg, 
that their mistress was very bold ta dare to 
take the title of queen of Ireland without the 
authority of the pope; and he at once drove 
them from the Vatican. 

In this same eession his holiness created 
three cardinals out of his own family ; among 
others one of his great nephews, who was 
scarcely sixteen years old, and whom he had 
already made archbishop of Naples. As the 
cardinal of St. James wished to make some 
observations on this, and to represent to the 

pe that he had not kept the engagements 

e had made at the time of his election, Paul, 
who was vigorous and active, sprang from his 
scat, caught the prelate by his hood, tore 
him from his seat, d d him iato the midst 
of the room, and struck him so hard a blow 
that the blood gushed forth and inundated bs 
face and garments. After this scene of out- 
rage, the cardinals retired tamultuously, and 
announced that they would not appear again 
in the consistory; the fear of punichment, 
however, caused their resolution to fail, anc 
the usual sessions were recommenced. 

Since their expulsion from the Vatican, the 
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Pn an embassadors ħad avoided appearing 
before the pope; bat an order from their 
cowardly sovereign soon constrained them to 
make new approaches to his holiness, to obtain 
a brief for the investiture of Ireland ; this act 
of degradation cost the people of England two 
hundred thousand crowns. The bull was 
iven pA the holy father to the envoys of 
Gueed ary at a solemn audience, who also 
mave them his blessing. Paul added, how- 
ever, before dismissing them: “It isas a tes- 
timony of the paternal affection we have for 
Mary and Philip, that we erect Ireland into a 
kingdom, in the exercise of the supreme power 
which we have from God, who has placed us 
above thrones and nations. We, however, 
reserve to ourselves the revocation of the de- 
cree of investiture, if your queen does not 
hasten to restore to the clergy all the property 
which has been taken from them, and if she 
does not cause Peter’s pence to be paid; for 
we will be forced to place Great Britain under 
interdict to show the Englieh that the apostle 
will not open to them the gates of heaven, if 
they have the eacrilegious audacity to retain 
his patrimony on earth.” 
otwithstanding this threat of interdict, the 
English lords refused to consent to restere the 
church property, and the fanatical Vary dared 
not employ violence to constrain them; she 
contented herself with restoring to the church 
the domains which her father, Henry the 
Eighth, and her brother, the young Edward 
the Fourth, had seized and united to the 
crown — Perhaps we may attribute 
the coldness which the queen showed, to the 
influence which Philip, her husband, exer- 
cised over her, who was already advised of 
the threats of the court of Rome, and of the 
ambitious proces of the new pope on the 
kingdom of Naples. ‘ 

In fact, his holiness, under the pretext of 
wishing to deprive the protestants of the privi- 
leges granted them in the last diet of Augs- 
burg, broke with Charles the Fifth, and openly 
sought the alliance of — the Second. At 
the same time the cardinal, Charles Caraffa, 
and his brother Johs, his nephews, whom he 
had created, the one, duke of Palliano, the 
other, captain ‘general of the church, as well 
as his third nephew, Antonio, who was in 
possession of the marquisate of Montebello 
taken from the counts Guidi, — unite 
their troops and prepared to invade the ang 
dom of Naples, whic Mendoza then governed. 
Fortunately, the spies of the emperor informed 
him of what was preparing against him, and 
he had time to write to his son Philip, to send 
the duke of Alba at once into Italy, with the 
title of viceroy, to replace Mendoza. 

The duke started at once for Italy, and went 
to Rome under the pretence of congratulatin 
the pope on his exaltation in the name o 
Charles the Fifth, but in reality to sound the 
intentions of his holiness. He was not long 
in discovering the true sentiments of Paul, for 
the pontiff interrupted him as soon as he cont 
menaced — broke out upon the empe- 
rcr, pronounced him a traitor and a felon, and 


ordered the viceroy to leave Rome imme- 
diately. He did not disobey his holiness, and 
as he was fearful of being arrested, he vaulted 
on his horse on quitting the Vatican, and 
gained the open country. He sent a relation 
of what had occurred at once to Philip, that 
he might understand that a rupture between 
the courts of Rome and Madrid, was immi- 
nent. 

This hatred of Paul to the emperor was in- 
creased by the information conveyed to him 
by the cardinal Caraffa, of a pretended con- 
— organised by the Spaniards, and whose 
object was an attempt — his person. He 
no longer preserved any bounds in his attacks 
on Charles the Fifth and his son; not being 
able to reach them, he seized on their parti- 
zans; he cast into the dungeons of the inqui- 
sition Camillus Colonna, who was accused of 
favouring the Spanish party; he proscribed 
his family, and confiscated the property of 
this illustrious house; he arrested the cou- 
riers of the emperor and King Philip, who had 
to pass through his states, and opened the 
despatches addressed to the duke of Alba; 
he then assembled troops and seized on Pal- 
liano and Neptune, which belonged to the 
Colonna. 

These first hostilities were followed up by 
a declaration of war against Charles the Fifth, 
and the holy father, who wished, after the 
example of his predecessors, to tramplé em- 

rors beneath his feet, wrote tohim: “That 
he would rather set the four corners of the 
world on fire, than yield any thing to him.” 
The duke of Alba, however, who commanded 
a veteran army, soon invaded the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and the Spaniards were before 
the walls of Rome before Paul had dreame 
of opposing any resistance to them. i 

1s holiness turned to France, and promised 
to Henry the Second, the kingdom of Naples 
and the dutchy of Milan, if he would promise 
to enter Italy to repel his enemies ; moreover, 
as the pope knew that his majesty was very 
superstitious, and might object that the last 
treaty concluded with the emperor prevented 

















































being régarded e world as traitorous and 
perjured, he sent him a bull freeing him from 

is oaths. 

Octavius Farnese, duke of Milan, who was 
a party to the same treaty, was unwilling to 
break it, either because he did not believe his 
conscience in safety, notwithstanding the au- 
thority of the pope, or because it was not to 
his interest to do so, as it was to that of the 
king of France ; he thus incurred the pepalty 
of excommunication, and he was anathema- 
tised by Paul the Fourth, on account of his 
refusal to unite with the French to fight the 
paniards, as he had formerly been by Paul 
the Third, for refusing to aid the Spaniards 
in making war on the French. — 

The sovereign pontiff also threatened King 
Philip with the ecclesiastical thunders if he 
did not abandon his pretensions on Naples in 
favour of his nephews. The prince, who was 
not desirous of detaching this magnificent 
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him from — up arms, under penalty of ` 
yt 
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kiugdom from his crown, decided on a vigor- 
ous measure, and resolved to assemble at Pisa 
fourteen cardinalis who had sold ves to 
his — and who had promised to declare 
the tion of the pope contrary to the holy 
canons, and to depose him as an intruder on 
the Holy See. s 
An ee arrested Philip in 
the exccution of this plan; he received the 
news that his father, Charles the Fifth, had 


solemnly abdicated and surrendered to him | the 


the government of his immense kingdom. 
Henry the Second, dreading the consequences 
of a war with this prince, who was, from the 
emperor’s abdication, the most powerful mo- 
narch in Europe, hastened to conclude a truce 
with Spain. But the obstinate pontiff was un- 
willing to accede to any proposition for an ar- 
rangement, and brought all the resources of 
his policy into play to prevent the conclu- 
sion of peace between France and Spain. 
The holy father first sent his nephew to pre- 
sent to Henry the Second, a sword and hat 
which had been blessed by him, and at the 
same time to renew the promise of the inves- 
titare of the kingdom of Naples. He then 
took a solemn e ment to make as many 
cardinals as his majesty desired, so to assure 
him a majority in the conclave, and to render 
certain the election of a French cardinal, if 
he died before the accomplishment of his ven- 
geance on their common foe. 

The cardinal of Caraffa had hardly arrived 
at Fontainbleau, where the king held his court, 
when he received information from the Jesuita, 
the natural spies of the pope, and learned from 
them, that if he wished to succecd at the-court 
of France, he must obtain the support of the 
Guises, and flatter their ambition on account 
of the beautiful Diana of Poictiers, the dutch- 
ess of Valentinois, the mistress of the king 
who was sold to them, body and soul; and 
that moreover, he should not neglect to get into 
the good graces of the marshal Strozzi, the 
queen’s lover. 

Caraffa conformed to the recommendations 
of tho Jesuits, and thanks to their advice, he 
had n a ana after a arrival — 

in brought Henry into the party of the 
and had induced him to declare war on ban. 
He then accompanied the court to Paris, and 
was 80 successi in the conferences he had 
with Diana of Poictiers and Catharine de Me- 
dicis, that the gallant cardinal became the 
lover a — of t um ean when the qpeen 

ve birth to twin daughters, it was o 
sid that the king was a ridiculous hosband 
and lover, and he was much blamed for per- 
mitting the cardinal to be the godfather and 
father of his daughters. 

Whilst the nephew of his holiness was ad- 
vancing his business at the court of France, 
he was repulsing the Spaniards from his state 
and thanks to the intervention of the troops o 
Henry, he was in a condition to dictate his 
terme. 

As it was his intention to cause division 
among his enemies, he availed himself of the 
»ddica ion of Charles leaving the imperial dig- 
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nity vacant, and declared by tars for Ferdi- 
nand and Philip, the two pretenders to the 
crown of Germany, in order to increase the dif 
ficulties. He at fret favourably dis- 
poor towards Ferdinand, the brother o! 

harles, and assisted his nomination with the 
electors to the prejudice of Philip; then when 
the German princes had proclaimed hin the 
head of the empire, he receded from his firs: 
decision and refused to grant an audience to 
em ors who came to announce it to 
him, declaring that he did not ise the 
now emperor, since the abdication of Charles 
was not lawlul without the authority of ibe 


Holy See. 

Ferdinand immediately recalled the depe- 
ties who had been sent to Rome, and to punisi 
the pope for his insolence, confirmed the diet 
of Augsburg, which assured the religious lib- 
erty of Germany. By way of reprisal, Paul 
assembled the most skilful theologians among 
the Jesuits, consulted them upon the mes- 
sures to be taken conceming Charles the Fifth, 
and obtained this decision, entirely in conform- 
ity with his sentiments, to wit: “That God 
having given to St. Peter and his successors 
an absolute authority over the kingdom of 
heavey and the thrones of the earth, no em- 
peror could lay aside the diadem without the 
permission of the pontiff,—that Charles had 
taken the oath of obedience to the Holy See, 
and could not abdicate without being perjared ; 
that he courier might be anathematised, 
interdicted, deposed, and burned as a heretic, 
if he did not continue to bear the weight oi 
poroms on his shoulders, as long as the 

oly father judged it proper for the interests 
of the Holy See.” 

Paul then published a bull — Charles 
the Fifth, explaining at length the motives of 
God in prohibiting kings from chooeing their 
successors, and concluded with this singular 
doctrine, that the free disposal of crowns be- 


longed to the popes alone, as the sapreme 
headaof the Christan republio.. Sech a de 


claration was equivalent to a manifesto of war, 
and without longer delay his holiness *com- 
menced hostilities against the house of Aus- 
tria, and arrested, not only the embassadors 
of Spain, but also those of Bogland on the pre- 
text that Philip, having married their queen, 
they were necessarily in intercourse with the 
enemies of the Holy See. He levied troops 
every where and united them with those 
which the duke of Guise had brought him 
from France; he even took the protestants of 
the Grisons into hia pay, and when it was re- 
presented to him what scandal his admittance 
of heretical soldiers into his army afforded the 
faithful, he replied, “What, is it bad? They 
will fight with the more bitterness to kill our 
Catholic enemies.” 

The persecutions against the Colonna were 
recommenced with extraordinary rigour; the 
— of that family were mercilessly tom 

rom their dwellings, thrown into the prisons 
of the inquisition, and handed over to the exe- 
cutioners, No day passed in which the great 
square of Rome was not illuminated by. new 
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funeral pyres raised to consume the victims 
of pontifical tyranny. Unable to save their 
friends, Ascagnus Colonna and his son Mark 
Antony, desired at least to revenge them; 
they organised bands of Calabrian solien 
and made incursions up to the yery walls o 

Rome. These bold attacks excited still more 
the anger of the pope, who was unable to 
guard against them, his enemies always arri- 


ving suddenly and retreating into the territory- 


of Naples when he took the offensive. Not 
— able to reach the Colonna, he resolved 
to alarm their protectors, and on the 23d of 
July, 1556, having assembled the cardinals in 
consistory, it was decreed, “That his holiness, 
after having excommunicated and placed un- 
der interdict us Colonna and Mark An- 
tony, should also prohibit all Christians from 
giving them assistance and asylum, under 
penalty of the same censures; that in defi- 
ance of this bull the emperor Charles the Fifth 
and his son Philip, having dared to furnish 
men and money to these children of perdition, 
were for that reason excommunicated, inter- 
dicted, and deposed, unless they immediately 
put an end to their relations with these ene- 
mies of the Holy See. 

This manifesto changed in no wise the pro- 
gress of affairs; Philip did not appear to be 
moved, nor Charles the Fifth, who had then 
retired into a convent. The duke of Alba de- 
manded, with no less energy, the embassadors 
whom Pau] had thrown into the dungeons of 
the inquisition, threatening to march on Rome, 
if they were not immediately surrendered to 
him. Instead of obeying, the pope prepared 
to fight; he informed the duke that no fear 
of danger would prevent him from maintain- 
ing the dignity of the tiara ; that Christ having 
confided to him the care of his flock, he knew 
how to defend it, and that moreover he placed 
the care of his triumph in the hands of God. 
Still his confidence in celestial succour was 
riot such ax to prevent his making certain use- 
ful dispositions in the event of a siege. He 
distributed arms to the citizens of Rome, di- 
vided them into companies, each under the 
orders of the chief of its quarter ; he raised the 
old walls, furnished several neighbouring for- 
tresses with cannon, and inéreased their garri- 
sons. Montluc also led three thousand French: 
troops to his aid, and the marshal Strozzi came 
to take the command of the troops destined 
for the defence of Rome, until the army he 
‘was forming beyond the Alps should enter 


Italy. 

Tho duke ee — of all these 
things, gent to the pope, as a plenipotentiary, 
Pino Loffredi, marquis of Trevisa io make a 
last effort for peace ; but the embassador had 
soarcely entered Rome, when he was arrested 
and thrown into the dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion. This violation of the laws of nations 
pg Sam the duke ; he immediately cross- 
ed the land of Labour, and marched on the 


holy city to punish the tiff. The latter 
wis — Aimed of sha orani of the 


the Spanish Jesuits, hastened 


hostile army 
e fostifications, ed down 


the work 3n 


chorches, razed convents, destroyed cemete- 


ries, and was ready to repel the attacks of the 
assailants. On the other side, the duke of 
Guise approached Rome With his divisio 
and came to concert with Paulon the plan of 
the campaign. As money was wanting, in 
consequence of the profuse expenditures of 
the nephews of the pope, and it was neces- 
sary to have some to send supplies to the 
army, his holiness sold at auction ten cardi- 
nal’s hats, a great number of benefices, and 
made forced loans from the richest citizens. 
All these measures occasioned a delay of two 
months, and when the duke of Guise had ob- 
tained means to penetrate into the Abruzzo, 
to attack the Spaniards, he found that the 
duke of Alba had tumed the flank of the 
French army, had fallen on the city of Signia, 
which he had carried by storm, and upon 
Palliano, which he was pressing vigorously, 
in order to gain a point on Rome. Whilst tbe 
duke of Guise was making war on the Abruz- 
zo, King Henry was defeated at St. Quentin by 
the English, who had joined the party of the 
husband of their sovereign. 

His majesty was then obliged to recall his 
army from Italy and leave the Holy See to 
the mercy of the Spaniards. Paul, irritated 

inst the bigot Mary of England, the cause 
of the departure of his allies, wrote to her to 
reproach her for her cowardly complaisance 
towards her husband ; and not being able to 
avenge himeelf on her, he Jet the whole weight 
of his anger fall on Cardinal Pole, the favour- 
ite of the queen. He Janched a decree against 
all the nuncios in Great Britain, and particu- 
larly against the cardinal Pole, whom he called 
a traitor to the church, because he had been 
unable to prevent the princess from declarin 
against France. In vain did the sacred col- 
lege represent to him that such a step would 
compromise the authority of the apostolic 
see in Great Britain; he would not change 
his determination ; he recalled the confessor 
of Mary, the Jesuit Payton, to the court of 
Rome, created him a cardinal, and gave him 
the legation of England. But the queen of 
England, who had until this time shown a 
stupid submission to the pope, refused now to 
obey him, and informed Payton, who was 
already on the way to his post, that she 
hibited him from setting his foot in the king- 
dom, under penalty of his life. This order so 
alarmed the Jesuit cardinal, that it brought 
on a violent fever, of which he died some 
months afterwards. 

The pontiff, however, relented nothing in 
his persecutions of Pole, and would not con- 
sent to listen to proposals for peace, until he 
found himself pressed by the immuinence of 
the danger ad the victories of the duke of 
Alba; he was even then unwilling to make 
any concession of his pride. His holiness de- 
manded that the Spanish general should come 
to ask on from him for having pillaged 
the patrimony of the church, an seech 
him, on his knees, to grant him absolution for 
his faults and those of his master, Philip. 
The conqueror, who saw that the pontiff was 
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on the edge of the tomb, consented to this 
humiliating ceremony, and a peace was sign- 
ed between Spain and the Holy See. From 
that day Paul became the enemy of France, 
of which he had no lo need, and sought 
to excite troubles in the kingdom, by accusing 
Henry the Second of favouring the reformed in 
his capital, and permitting them to hold as- 
sem blies. 

The following fact gave riee to this extrava- 
gant accusation :—“ During a night in aa- 
tumn,” says Mezerai, “the Jesuits were in- 
formed that about two hundred persons of 
the reformed religion of Calvin, were praying 
together in a private hotel in the faubourg St. 
Germain ; they immediately collected a crowd 
before the house in which the heretics were, 
exclaiming scandal, abomination. The latter 
alarmed by the yells of their enemies, wished 
to fly, but before they could do so, the doors 
were broken in, and the Catholics penetrated 
into their retreat, and arrested more than an 
hondred of these unfortunate persons, whom 
they dragged to the dungeons of the officialty.”’ 

he disciples of Loyola became their accu- 
sers, and produced against them accusations 
as strange as false ; they said that the Calvin- 
ists roasted young children, and ate the flesh 
in their frightful repasts ; after which men and 
women, in the obscurity of the night, were 
mixed up in horrible embraces; in fine, re- 
newed against the reformed the accusations 
we have already related, against the ancient 
sects who separated from the primitive church. 
These calumnies sent a large number of pro- 
testants to the stake; some, however, ob- 
tained permission to appear before judges 
who were not under the influence of the 
Jesuits, and as; in the interval, the Swiss, the 
prince Palatine, and several electors, had ad- 
ressed violent complaints to Henry the Sec- 
ond, threatening to withdraw from him the 
support of their arms, if he continued to perse- 
cute their co-religionists, he had been forced, 
having need of their assistance, to put an end 
to the persecutions. 
- This act of moderation had been loudly 
\ blamed by the court of Rome, and the pope, 
in a public audience which he gave the 


` < French embassadors, did not hesitate to say 
“,, to them :—“ It was nâtaral that affairs went 
y \badly in a kingdom, in which rigour was used 
` _ “ur towards the holy priests, to compel them to 


reside in their churches, as had been seen in 
che affair of the Jesuits, and in which the 
prince carried irreligion so far as to publish 
ordinances concerning the sacraments, and 
permitted himself to proscribe clandestine 
marriages. In fact,” added the holy father, 
‘your master inspires so profound a terror in 
the clergy of the Gallican church, that the 
ecclesiastics of his kingdom dare not even 
complain of his tyranny; but we who dread 
no power on this earth, we will undertake 
their defence ; we will convene them in a gene- 
ral council in Italy, and we will prepare things 
ee ihe trial of the despot called ry the 


His holiness expressed himself with as lit- 
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tle restraint concemiag Queer Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne Bo 


leyn, who sent embassadors to him, to inform 
him of the death of her sister Mary, and te 
notify him of her advent to the throne. 

Paul received the deputies with inconoeciva- 
ble haughtiness ; he declared to them, thet he 
did not recognise Elizabeth as queen, since 
Great Britain was a fief of the Holy See ; that 
the usurpation consummated by this woman 


was still more impious, as she herself wasa 
bastard and had not the slightest right to the 
crown. This vapouring of the holy father do- 


termined the queen to withdraw fram the 
obedience of the Holy See, and to recall her 
embassadors from Rome; but Paul opposed 
their departure, and prohibited them from 
quitting his court. 

Whilst the sovereign pontiff was so immo- 
derately abusing his spiritual authority, his 
nephews were equally using, for the interests 
of their ambition, the temporal power which 
had been confided to them. Their spoliations 
became such, that — arose from a] 
sides against them. They then wished to 
prevent the complaints of their victims from 
reaching the pope, and they surrounded him 
with creatures who kept him in a kind of pn- 
vate confinement. His holiness, whose impe- 
tnous character could nat accommodate itself 
to any restraint, revolted against thie excess 
of boldness, took violent measures against the 
members of his family, deprived them of ail 
their dignities, and exiled them from Rome. 

New ministers were installed in the Vati 
can, and placed under the presidency of Ca- 
millus Orsini and of the cardinals of Trani 
and Spoleto. ` Paul the Fourth abandoned 
to them the government of the church, only 
reservipg to himself the administration of the 
inquisition, “that impregnable fortress of the 
papacy,” as he called that execrable institu- 
tion. : 

Whilst this proud, violent, and cruel old man 
was becoming embittered against the unforte- 
nate reformed, and was putting them to the 
torture in the dungeohe of the inquisition, the 
two kings of France and Spain were treating 
of peace, and were cementing their union by 
the double marriage of Bie a e daugh- 
ter of Henry the nd, with Philip the 
cond, and of his sister Margaret with the duke 
of Savoy. This peace was signed at Catean 
Cambresis. 

On — the cessation of hostilities, Paul 
fell into a violent fit of anger and exclaimed, 
‘Tt is all over with the power of the Holy See, 
Germany and England are for ever lost to 
and that through the fault of the cardinals, 
those vampires who think only of their own 
private ge rea ana nothing of that of the 

pacy. May the demons of hell, if there 

e any, carry them all to he)l, with the kings 
of France and Spain, and with all my rela- 
tives! May they leave upon earth but 
ple to oppress, Jesuits to defend me, and 
minicans to eee His — in 
a grevious error, fer the two ki onl 
concluded a treaty to enable tham to ant wi 
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more efficacy against heresy, and to conform to | cere. His holiness was preparing to give new 
the pontiff’s desires for extermination, which | energy to the persecutions, when a fever of irri 
they soon made known by —— rigorous | tation freed Rome, on the 10th of August, 1559. 
persecution of the protestants of their domi-| Scarcely had Paul the Fourth closed his 
nions. Henry the Second built heated cham- | eyes, when the people, no longer restrained 
bers in all the cities of his kingdom, and Philip | by fear, rushed to arms, burned the palace of 
zntroduced — of inquisitors into the Low | the inquisitors, delivered the prisoners from 
Countries. This last prince even sent to Rome | the holy office, demolished the new prisons, and 
a theologian from the university of Louvain, | even attempted to burn theconvent of Minerva, 
to obtain from Paul precise rules as to the na- | which contained the Dominicans. Through- 
ture of the functions of the tribunals of the | out the whole city, they threw down the sta- 
holy office, and the crimes of which they were | tues of the deceased pope, broke his armorial 
to take cognizance. The sovereign pontiff | bearings, and were scarcely restrained from 
then recovered some confidence in the success | executing a decree made at a meeting of the 
of his plans, and hastened to expedite balls | citizens, which ordered that his dead body 
which authorised the establishment of the tri- | should be dragged on a hurdle through the 
bunals of the inquisition, as well as.the regu-| streets of the city, and then be cast into a 
lations which were to be followed by the offi- | sink. 
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PIUS THE FOURTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND 
POPE. | 
[A. D. 1559.} 


Election of Pius the Fourth—His origin and character-—Commencement of his pontificate—Ele- 
vation of his family — He persecutes the Caraffa—He recognises Ferdinand, the brother of Charles 
the Fifth, as the lawful emperor—Bull for the continuance of the synod of Trent—Letter from 
Catherine de Medicis to the pope—Opening of the new sessions council of Trent—Le 
proposed by the pope—Cruelties committed in the city of Oran the Catholics, at the instiga- 
tion of his holiness—Council of Trent—Marimilian king of the Romans, refuses to take the 
oath of obedience tq the pope—The king of France protects the queen of Navarre against the 
pire ones of the Spaniards against that queen—Fvance refuses to receive the acts of the 
council of Trent—LEstablishment of the Jesuits in that langdom—Conspiracy agatnst the pope 
—He labours to enrich his family—Concessions from the court of Rome to the protestants A 
Germany—Interview of the queens of France and Spain to prepare the extermination of t 
Calvanists—-Death of the holy father. 

Wuen the anger of the people of Rome was | cupied a very low rank in oy > that his 
appeased, the cardinals entered into conclave | patrominic was Medequin, and his father’s 
to give a successor to the fierce Paul the 'name Bernard. Be that as it may, this Ber- 
Fourth. Before, however, electing the suf-|nard Medequin or Medicis, had married a 
frages, they exacted, according to custom, a ' young girl named Cecilia Serbellon, and had 
capitulation, which the new pontiff was to: by her six sons and seven daughters. Pius 
ewear to; it contained these two articles: the Fourth, who was the second of their chil- 

“To recognise Ferdinand as emperor, in dren, had embraced the ecclesiastical state, 
order to arrest the progress of the schism in ` and had raised himself gradually to the high- 
Germany. est dignities of the church, and finally, to the 

“To continue the conncil of Trent to advise | throne of St. Peter. 
on the measures to be taken for stifling the; In the interval which separated his nomi- 
Reforntation in France and the Low Coun- | nation from his coronation, the showed 
tries.” clemency and pity. He published a general 

Each member of the assembly having | amnesty, m favour of those who had insulted 

ged himself to ratify, by oath, all that the | the memory of Paul the Fourth, and to ap- 
capitulation contained, the rein was given to; pease the murmurs of the Jesuits and monks, 
the intrigue, and the pretenders could, at their | he offered to repair their colleges and cone 
ease, knit and unknit their schemes according | vents at his own expense, and pledged him- 
to their interests. The cardinal de Medicis, | self to take an account of the losses they had 
thanks to his immense fortune, carried it over | sustained during the troubles; he ap 

his competitors, and was proclaimed pontiff | in all hia actions, to be humble, good natured, 

by the name of Pius the Fourth. puei and libera) to excess. But as soon as 

There is no agreement as to the ancestors of was consecrated he was an entirely dif- 

. Some historiansaffirm that he was | ferent man ; greedy of gold and power, oruel, 
af illustrious family of the Medici of | and debauched, he surpassed even his pro- 

— 7 T decessor in perfidy and crimes, 

OL. ii. : 
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Moreover, like Julius ths Third, who bad dis- 
honoured the chair of the apostle before him, 
Pius the Fourth was very fond of good cheer 
and wine. The table was, say historians, the 
only thing fer which thie pontiff departed 
from his habits of sordid avarice ; for with all 
his taste for licentiousness, adds the chronicle, 
he found means to the handsomest 
women, and most beantiful youth of Rome, 
without its costing him any thing. He was 
obliged to make them large presente, in order 
to attract them to the Vatican; but when he 
kad enjoyed them, he put them to the torture, 
and forced them, b frightful Ee 
give up all they had received. As to hi 
table, it was a different thing; no expense 
was epared ; the rarest dishes, the most ex- 
quisite wines; were served up in ridiculous 

fusion, and the pope did the honours of 

is feasts so well, that he was carried dead 
dnk to his apartment every night. 

His holiness had, moreover, the misfortune 
to have a very numerous family, which he 
wished to provide with benefices, abbey 
bishoprics, and cardinals’ hatas, which cause 
many remarke. But without troubling him- 
self about them, he raised to the post of 
general of cavalry, his nephew, the count 
Frederick Borromeo, of the family of Serbel- 
len, and confided to him the most important 
funetions of the state. He gave the archbi- 
ehopric of Milan to another of his nephews, 
named Charles Borromeo; he provided a third 
nephew with the government of the castle of 
San Angelo; he appointed Gabriel Serbellon, 
ane of his cousins, captain of his guards; he 
raised to the bishopric of Spoleto the abbe 
Borromeo, another of his relatives, and, finally, 
he married to Count Frederick, Virginia, the 
eldest daughter of the duke of Urbin, and he 
married one of the sisters of the latter, to Don 
Cesar de Gonzagua. “We must,” he said 
to the magistrates of Rome, who besought 
him to have a little reserve in the distribu- 
tion of places to his family, “do to-day for my 
relatives all that is in my power, for to-morrow 
death may overtake me, and there will be no 
more time.” 

In accordance with this principle of not 
putting off until to-morrow what can be done 
to-day, his holiness was unwilling to leave 
‘with the Caraffa too much authority in Rome, 
and he determined to rid himself of them, 
before they rendered themselves too formid- 
able. One day, when the cardinals of this 
family were assembled with their suite in the 
coneistory, without suspecting that the pope, 
who owed his election to them, was plotting 


any thing against them, they found them- |a 
selve 


a suddenly eurrounded by a band of 
archers, bound, gagged, and carried off to the 
prisons of the Vatican. At the same tim 
the palaces of John Caraffa, the count o 
Montorio, Leonard of Cardino, his brother-in- 
law, and the count d’Alise, were surrounded 
by soldiers, and their lords carried off by 
force, and confined in the castle of San An- 
gelo. Pius the Fourth then commenced pro- 
cedings against this family, to compel them 
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to restore the and nehes .bey bad 
received from Pan! the Fourth; then. as his 
was to distsibate their spoils among 
is relatives, he condemned them to death, 
giving, as a pretext for this terrible sentence, 
that he was determined to leave to the popes 
his successors, an example which might de- 
ter them from tism. 

Charles Caraffa, after having been degraded 
from his titles and dignities, was strangled in 

rison; the count de Montorio, Leonanì de 
Cardino, and the count d’Alise, were behead 
ed in the court yard of the castle, by the light 
of torches, and their dead bodies were cast 
into the Tiber. The young cardinal Alphonso 
of Caraffa, was alone spared, and purchased 
his liberty by paying to the pope the sam of 
a handred Aanand crowns, which be had, 
very fortunately, deposited out of the church, 
iad. on which Pius could not seize without 
his authority. Still thie sacrifice only retarded 
for a time the death of Caraffa; for three 
months afterwards he was poisoned by a 
Jesuit at Naples. These bloody executions 
inspired such terror in the sacred college, 
that the cardinals could not sustain the look 
of Pius without growing pale, as the Roman 
senators formerly trembled before Tiberius. 
On his side, the holy father, who doubted the 
effects of this concentrated hatred, sought to 
place himself beyond the reach of the ven- 
geance of the princes of the church, by 
placing himself under the protection of kings. 

He first sent to Ferdinand bulis of investi- 
ture, and proclaimed him the lawful emperor 
of Germany, before he had taken any steps 
on this subject ; which so surprised the pri 
that he feared a snare, and in this apprehen- 
sion refused to receive the decree of the pope. 
But when he was assured, tbat it was a se- 
rious matter, he sent to thank the pope for 
his good intentions towards him, representing, 
however, that it would be very ridiculous for 
a pope to give an emperor authority to govern 
heretics. Pius was then occupied with a de- 
mand the king of France had made of him, 
in regard to the convocation of a national 
council, which he wished to hold in his king- 
dom, in order to arrest the progress of Cal- 
vinism, and to declare war on the city of 
Geneva, that hearth-stone of religious rebel- 
lions, where, for twenty-five years, were ela- 
borated the great question of reformation and 
emancipation. 

Calvin, who had adopted this city as his 
second country, had made it the metropolis 
of the reformed religion, and the centre of a 
very active trade in books, which were almost 

il hostile to the court ot Rome; he had be- 
sides, made it one of the most remarkabie 
cities of Europe for instruction in literature 
and eciencé. Notwithstanding the multiplied 
occupations which the civil aru political or- 

ization of this new republic necessarily 

ve to Calvin, he did not the less continue 
his reli ions preaching ; he even gave three 
public a week in theology; he as- 
sisted at all the meetings of the company of 
pastors, and catried on a eorrespandenos with 
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2)1 the protestants in Europe, and particularly 
«vith those of the southern provinces of France. 

The was still mere urgent to carry on 
the war against Geneva, aa, independently of 
the protection of Francie the Second, which 
his compliance had prucured for him, he 
would annihilate the power of his dreaded 
foe. But the king of Spain, who feared lest 
the French should keep the sovereignty of 
that city after they had seized it, opposed t 
war, and saved Geneva. 

Other events of equal importance soon at- 
tracted the attention of the pope and his car- 
dinals, and showed them the necessity of 
lending each other mutual succour, if’ they 
did not wish to be overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent. In Scotland, the chiefs of the clans, 
and the doctors of the universities, after hav- 
ing held a meeting in Edinburg, had thrown 

their obedience to the Holy See, and pro- 
claimed the reformed worship the religion of 
the state. In Bohemia, King Maximilian had 
declared for Lutheranism; in Germany, the 
emperor Ferdinand openly protected the new 
religion ; in France, the king and the lords, in 
an assembly held at Fontainbleau, had granted 
an edict of tolerance in favour of the reformed; 
in the Venaiasin countship, the Huguenots were 
triumphant, and this rich province, after two 
centuries of servitude, cast off the papal yoke; 
in Flanders, a powerful league, known as the 
league of the beggars, also pronounced in 
favour of the new religious opinions, and freed 
this provinc from the Holy See; finally, it 
appeared as if an invisible torce were push- 
ing the car of the papacy into the abyss, and 
that a new era was about to open for the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the efforts of the nu- 
merous cohorts ef Jesuita. Humanity was 
not, however, to be yet delivered from the 
popes; they had still a faithful ally among 
the kings, the cruel Philip the Second, the 
execrable offspring of Charles the Fifth, the 
executioner of his people, the exterminator 
of heretics; that tiger with a human face, 
who would have deserved to occupy the first 
place among the oppressors of the nations, if 
— sanguinary Charles the Ninth had never 

Y 


Philip was then the only sovereim in Eu- 
rope who was not ranged on the side of the 
protestante; whether it was because he had 
an insatiable thirst for human blood, or whether 
it was because he entertained a secret hatred 
against the German electors, for having re- 
fused to recognise him as emperor, he de- 
clared an implacable war on the Lutherans of 
` his kingdom. At Seville, Valladolid, and 
Madrid, in all the provinces of Spain and 
Italy submitted to his sway, he burned them 
by thousands; he then published an ediot 
which condemned them to exile. Historians 
of the time relate that this tyrant placed him- 
eelf at the gates of the cities, to see the re- 
formed sally forth, and that at a signal his sol- 
diers rushed upon them, and committed a 
frightful massacre. Thus at Cosenza, a city 
of the kingdom of Naples, three thousand Lu- 
therans were matdered whi 


whilst crossing a vast | Calvinism, and 
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plain to go to the mountains, in execution of 
the sovereiga’s decree. 

His holiness, finding himself vigorously sus- 
tained by the king of Spain, determined to 
continue the council of Trent, and issued a 
bail appointing Easter day, in the year 1561 
as the day for the opening of the sittings o 
the last session. Philip approved of the con- 
duct of the pope, and commanded the pre- 


he | lates of his kingdom to obey the orders of the 


court of Rome. It was not the same in Ger- 
many; the emperor Ferdinand, who followed 
the advice of his son Maximilian and the 
principal electors, refused to receive the bull 
of convocation. He declared, in the name of 
the protestants, that Germany would never re- 
cognise the proceedings of an assembly which 
was a continuation of a synod that the Jesuits 
had constantly ruled. In France they showed 
no more haste to gratify the desires of Pius, 
at least at first, though Catherine de Mglicis 
was mistress of the government, in donse- 

uence of the death of Francis the Second. 

he reason wasa very natural one ; thisahrew, 
who had ‘seized on the royal authority, as the 
tutress of Charles the Ninth, then ten years 
old, without the title of regent, was forced by 
circumstances to keep on good terms with the 
protestant lords. She pushed her hypoerisy 
so far as to address a letter to the pope, as 
king, for authority from him to introduce mte 
France the use of the communion in two 
kinds, the abolition of images in the churches, 
the simplifications of the ceremonies of ba 
tism, and the celebration of divine service in 
the vulgar tongue. 

As Catherine expected, the holy father re- 
plied to the embassador, that he would never 
give the people of France, a chalice filled 
with such dangerous poison ; and on the ob- 
servation of the deputy, that the queen would 
never have consented to take such a step, 
she not been constrained and forced to do so 
by the Huguenots, he replied, that he would 
soon send her a plan 7 pacification, which 
would calm the fury of proselytism among the 


protestants. He then sent Jesuits to all the 
courts of Europe, commissioned to en the 
Catholic princes to form a league for the ex, 


termination of the heretics. His holiness de- 
signated Charles the Ninth as the head of this 
sacrilegious league, and the duke of Guise as 
his lieutenant general; Spain was to furnish 
the funds necessary for the war, and the duke 
of Savoy was to contribute to the success of 
the enterprise, by furnishing a body of troops, 
The pontiff sought to assure the neutrality of 
the king of Navarre, by promising him Sar- 
dinia as a recompense; and Philif was to 
threaten him with an invasion by the allied 
forces, if he dared to unite his troops with 
those of the prince of Condé, the leader of 
the Huguenots. 

His holiness also informed his allies, that 
he was on the eve of kindling a civil war be- 
tween the Catholic and sacramentarian Swiss, 
so that the duke of Savoy might seize on 
Geneva without striking a blow, annihilate 
then turn his arms against ihe 
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Lutherans to exterminate them. Bat the exe- 
cution of these plans required many tro 
and as the princes of the league complain 
of the state of oe a and the conse- 
uent impossibility of levying troops, Pius 
—* a bull, whic — them to levy 
in the Catholio provineos, on one haif of the 
revenues of the property of the elergy, to bor- 
row on the property of the Calvinist nobility, 
confiscated to the profit of the inquisition ; he, 
moreover, permitted priests and monks to 
take service in the armies of the league; he 
liberated them from the observance of their 
vows during the war, and granted to them 
plenary indulgences. 
Immediately after the publication of this 
decree, the pontiff emptied the convents of 
his states, and formed an armed corps, com- 
posed in part of banditti and monks. These 
troops were rent into the Venaissin coantshi 
under the leading of Fabricius Serbellon, in 
order to bring the subjects of his holiness to 


zeason. 

The soldiers of the pope, says Varillas, 
marked their passage through Provence by al! 
kinde of depredations and cruelties ; but: what 
is the most singular, they spared the she goats, 
and formed immense flocks of them, which 
a2ocompanied them in their march, and which 
they used in their debaucheries. The goat 
of the genera! had gilded horns; it was co- 
vered with garlanda of flowers, and was led 
by silken cords. This band of wretches fell 
on the small city of Orange, laid siege to it, 
and carried it by assault. “Then were com- 
mitted,” adds the chronicler, “such frightfal 
atrocities, as make the hair rire on the head 
at only reading them. The soldiers and monks 
forced the citizens to mount on the top of the 
housee, and to throw themselvee down on 
pikes, halberds, and swords; they hung old 
men and children to the hooks in the chim- 
sgt lw them by a slow fire, cut off slices 
of the flesh and ate them before their victims 
were dead ; they mutilated the men, and tore 
from them their organs of virility; they de- 
flowered women, and young girls of extreme 
youth, and thrust into their bodies poles 
of enormous dimensions, which tore their 
bowels. Those who made any resistance 
were pitilessly murdered, and then exposed 
in the public places entirely naked, with ox 
horns thrust into the body. Finally, these 
satellites of pontifical tyranny, in their execra- 
ble fury, assuaged their lubncity on boys of 
soarcely ten years old, and when these unfor- 
tanates had been tortared by this horrid out- 
rage, they fastened them to racks, and larded 
them while alive with s of the bibles of 
Geneva, as you would do the flesh of pork or 
of birds.” 

So many cruelties exasperated the Hugue- 
nots; every where they rushed toarms. The 
civil war extended, and gained gradually all 
the southern provinces of France. It was pre- 
cisely what his holiness desired; he thmught 
the time had come to strike a great blow, and 
as the period fixed for the opening of the final 
esesion of the council of Frent was approach- 
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ing, he hastened to send Laynez with his co 
horts of Jesuits, to assiet at the deliberations 
of the fathers; he named also foar pontifical 


legates to de over the sessions, each in 
his tarn. Fie asserably was composed of two 
cardinals, three patriarchs, twenty-five arch- 
bishops, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
bishops or coadjutors, of seven croziered ab- 
bots, thirty-nine canons or vicars, charged 
to represent absent or sick prelates, and oi 
seven generals of religious orders, al! devoted 
or sold to the court of Rome. 

According to the picturesque expresaon 
of ‘the abbot of Lauseac, the embassador of 
France to the council, the fathers of Trent 
were constantly inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
which the pope sent daily with deepatches in 
the valise of a courier. Every thing was de- 
cided, it ie true, by a majority of voices. but 
we must observe, that most of the prelates 
were pensioners of the Holy See, and history 
has preserved us a list of forty of these in- 
famous priests, who received sixty Roman 
crowns a month, to vate in conformity with 
the decisions of the holy father. This mob 
obeyed the least signal of the legate Simonetta, 
made a noise, stamped with their feet, drowa- 
ed the voice of the speakers, and constantly 
interrupted the debates. 

As we see, thie constitutional system of 
tactics, which consists in the governors giving 
a little gold as a reward, to a troop of coward 
and felon mandataries, was already practised 
in the sixteenth century. Thus tht result of the 
labours of the council of Trent was, that the 
bishops lost the little authority they had 
hitherto preserved ; and on the conclusions of 
the Jesuit Laynez, it was decreed, that their 
dignity was a human institution, and that of 
the pope a divine one. All those priests who 
had sold their votes and their consciences, 
decided that the pope had an absolute and 
illimitable authority over ecclesiastics, as well 
as over the faithful, and that all owed to him 
absolute obedience and submission. 

There was no question even as to the m 
troduction of reforms into the church. The 
legates of the Holy See only declared, that in 
all that concerned heretics, the pope should 
be authorieed to employ armed forces, tor- 
tures, or scaffolds to annihilate the Calvinists 
and Lutherans. The whole assembly 
nounced anathemas and maledictions against 
the protestants, and terminated their session 
by a triple salvo of acclamations in honour of 
Pius the Fourth and the Catholio princes, 

Disagreeable news troubled the joy of the 
pontiff, and interrupted the festivals which 
ihey were keeping at Rome for the successful 
issue of the council of Trent. It was the death 
of Ferdinand, and the election of his son Maxi- 
milian, as emperor of Germany. Thia prince 
sent em rs to the apostolic court, as 4 
mere matter of form, to inform it of his elec- 
tion, but with a formal prohibition to take an 
oath of obedience to the pope, or to ask from 
him a confirmation of his title as king of the 
Romana and emperor of Germany. 

Some endeavoured ta obtain 8 
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mark cf sibmission, by proposing to the de- 
puties to take an of obedience in the 
name of Maximilian, as kmg of Hangary, 
which, according to them, they could not re- 
fuse to do, since it was incontestable that La- 
dislaus the First had received this kingdom as 
a fief from Gregory the Seventh. This conces- 
sion having been refused, Pius the Fourth went 
further, so much had he ıt at heart to appear to 
be the dispenser of the imperial crown, and 
he sent to Germany letters of confirmation, 
which had not been asked for, and in which his 
holiness declared Maximilian to be the lawful 
emperor, by virtue of his all power, which 
supplied any irregularities which might have 
ocenrred in his election. : 

The policy of the pontiff was no more suc- 
cessful in France; Pius the Fourth, informed 
by the Jesuits that Catherine de Medicis 
thought of granting peace to the Huguenots, in 

-order not to leave the Guises in command of 
the Catholic army, and to weaken that family, 
which had become yet more powerful since 
the assassination of the duke of Guise, en- 
deavoured to change her resolution, and wrote 
a long letter of remonstrance to her on this 
subject. The queen paid no-regard to it, and 
merely replied to the-cardina] of Santa Croix, 
who brought her the despatches from the court 
of Rome, “Tell your master I have not made 
peace with the heretics, and that I am pre- 
paring for a terrible war with them, and that 
the day of vengeance will soon come.” 

This avowal advised the holy father that 
Catherine was meditating some great project 
for the extermination of the Huguenots, and he 
was the more rejoiced at it, as he supposed 
that nothing would oppose his excommunica- 
tion of Jane d’Albret, queen of Navarre, the 
avowed enemy of the court of Rome. He con- 
sequently issued a bull against tha princess, 
assigued to her to appear at Rome to be judged 
there, proclaiming her to be deprived of her 
throne in case of disobedience. and giving her 
estates to the first occupant, that ia to King 
Philip, who was only awaiting the time to 
enter Navarre. As:the court of France had 
nothing more at heart than to prevent the 
family of Spain from establishing itself in 
these provinces, Catherine found herself com- 
pelled to disapprove of the conduct of the 
pope, and to send a plenipotentiary to Rome, 
to represent to the sacred college that Jane 
d’Albret must be regarded as the sovereign 
of Beam, and the lawful possessor of the lord- 
ships of Albret, Foix, Armagnac, Comines, 
and Bi ne ; that sbe had been recognised as 
queen by all the princes of Christendom, and, 
consequently, that none but God conld take 
them from her, and that she could not be in 
ay way brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Holy See; moreover, that her kingdom being 
a fief of the crown of France, Charlies the 
Ninth was too much interested in the matter 
to suffer his provinces to be given to the first 
occupant, and that tho king must assist with 
his arma, his ally, his vaseal, ard his near 
relative, the widow, and the mcther of she 
two firet princes of his blood ; finally, if the 
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holy father was unwilling to revoke the 


ceedings commenced against the king of Na- 
varre roust not think illy of it, if France 
interfered in the matter, and used the extreme 


measures which had heretofore been success- 
ful, when the Holy See wished to usurp teo 
much authority over the monarchy. 

Pius the Fourth, who dreaded an invasion 
of the French into Italy, promised to stop all 
proceedings against the queen of Nava 
which he did ostensibly, though he pureu 
her no less actively than before in the shade 
of his audacious efforts. At his instigation, 
the Jesuits — spread themselves through 
the dominions of this princess, and led her 
Catholic subjects into a conspiracy, whose ob- 
ject was to seize Jane and her children, and 

nd her over to the tribunals of the inquisi- 
tion of Spain, to be condemned as a heretic. 
This infernal machination was fortunately 
foiled by the Huguenots, who were -informed 
of it and who took precaantions to avert it. 

Though once more unmasked, the pope did 
not abandon his plan of exterminating the re- 
formed, but before taking other steps with the 
court of France to bring it into a new league, 
he wished to close the sessions of the council 
of Trent, and issued, through his creatures, 
bulls as ridiculous as impious, which this as- 
sembly of simoniacal priests declared to be 
obligatory on all kingdoms. His holiness did 
not, however, obtain from this measure the 
success he desired. In Germany they refused 
to eubmit to the decrees of the cabal of Trent, 
and Maximilian the Second placed himeelf at 
the head of the opposition. 

In France, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Jesuits, the acts of this assembly were 
rejected ; the chancellor de |’Hopital demon- 
strated that the court conld not sacrifice the 
liberties of the Gallic church to the ambition 
of the without deserving the blame of 
men, an the accusation of ignorance and 
cowardice ; unfortunately he did not show the 
same independence in the proceedings which 
took place shortly after, between the univer 
sity and the Jesuits. The following was the 
occasion; these fathers had purchased secret- 
ly, from the rector Julian de St. Germain, 
echolastic letters, that is, authority to keep 
school with all the privileges of the univer- 
sity. During the temporary magistracy of 
Julian, they had taught publicly withaut be- 
ing disturbed; but after the retirement of 
their protector, the members of the university 
assembled in council, and cited before them 
the Jesuits who had opened a college in the 
capital. They presented themselves resolute- 
ly on the day fixed in the citation, and replied 
thus to the questions of the new rector. “ Are 
you regular monks? No, for our society is not a 
religious one, and we are not perfect enough 
to possess a vocation so holy. Are you secu- 
lar priests? No, since we live in con 
tions under certam laws approved by the pope. 
What@re you then? We are Jesuits.” 

As no other reply could be drawn frem these 
reverends, the university refused to edmit 
them into its bosom, erased the scholastic 


Je 


th, 
Ga 
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n 
a 


lettere which had been 
of St. Germain, and the affair was then brought 
before the 
the Jesuits, and the advocate Stephen Pasquier 
— in the name of the university. On 


e Thou, the brother 
the parliament dared not allow them to gain 
their cause, and onl 
ploy the heritage of the bishop of Clermont, 

i 


over the university rejoiced the 
as this first success prepared the way for the 
future execution of an infernal plan, of which 
he and Catherine de Medicis were alone in the 
secret, and in which the execrable Charles the 
Ninth was afterwards associated. 


the 


duce himself into the pontifical 
the execrable pontif. But un 
avening his holiness was a 
persisted strongly in obtaining an audiesce. |g 
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from Julian 


ament. Peter Versoris defended 


ings of this latter, the attorney — 
esuits, 


concluded on the expulsion of the 
sustaining his decision chiefiy on the fact, that 
these fathers, having taken an oath of obedi- | th 
ence to a foreign 
— with the education of French youth. 
e 
to French cardinals, 
king and queen; he besought 
tain the Jesuits, who were, according to him, 
courageous soldiers, destined especially to 
combat the heretics. His legates seconded | and 
him so well, that most of the judges were 


general, were unfit to be en- 


pope immediately interfered ; he wrote 


bishop of Paris, the 
em all to sus- 


ined, even the first president Christopher 
of the historian. Still 


rmitted them to em- 
iam Duprat, in the foundation of a college. 


The triumph which the fathers had obtained 
pe the more, 


At the same time died Calvin, worn out by 


study and labour; this intrepid athléte, this 
implacable adversary of the papacy, died as he 


lived, combatting for the intellectual eman- 


cipation of the human race. Calvin would 
unquestionably have — the first place 
efo 


rmation, if the 


— the apostles of the 

punishment of Michael Servetus did not show 
us, that with him the vanity 
triumphed over the convictions of the refor- 
mer. For disinterestedness, few men have 
shown a self-denial 
whole life, his annual income did not exceed 
an hundred and i 
soven bushels of grain, and two tons of wine, 
and he would never receive more. At his 
death, when the magistrates took an inventory 
of his property in books, furniture, dishes, and 
plates, and money, they found it amounted 
to 


of the writer 


ual to his; for during his 


fifty livres in money, twenty- 


the small sum of only one hundred and 


twenty-five crowns. 


Whilst his holiness was rejoicing over his 


deliverance from so terrible a foe, and dream- 
ing of the mode of taking some advantage from 
this fortunate event, a plot was then organised 
agzinst his life ; so true is it, that we are never 
so near danger, as when we think ourselves 
farthest from it. Peter Accolti, a rich citizen 
of Rome, had formed a secret society with 
some of his friends, who were, like him, in- 


onen: at seeing their country submitted to 


ing organised, Accolti made several 
and under varieus ts, to intro- 
fto stab 
anately one 
wed that he 


racy 
8, 


l 


tiem of Pius the Fourth. The con- 
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This awakened the saspieions of the pope; 
immediately, and by his order, the —— 
Acoolti was surronnded, the doors forced, and 
the rooma examined ; as it was the time wheo 


the | the conspirators met, all his accomplices were 


seized, bound, and pangad into the dangeons 


of the inquisition. having suffered there 
dreadful tortures, they were barned alive oa 

© great square of Bome, for the edificatica 
of the faithful. 


Although the plot of Accolti had been want 
ed off, it was the cause of two aa 
of grief to the pontiff; one of his nephews 
Frederick Borromeo, became seriously ill. n 
conseqnence of fhe fatigue he had undergore 
in instituting proceedings against the accused, 
died ; another of his nephews, the car- 
dinal Charles Borromeo, whom the church has 
since canonized, after having exhibited az 
incredible bitterness against. the unfortunate 
conspirators, became horror-stricken at him- 
self, abandoned the court, and retired to Meas, 
of which he was the archbishop. 

Deprived of his dearest nephews, Pius be 
stowed all his affections on the sons of bs 
sister, Hannibal and Mark Alteamps ; he gave 
to the first the government of Rome, and des 
tined 5 a — Frederick Boren — 
a largó dowry, for him in marriage. He ata> 
doned to sha pocond, who was already a car- 
dinal, by the title of Sitioo, the direction of 
religious matters, and as he foresaw that be 
would not have the power long in his hands on 
account of tho advanced age of his uncle, ari 
his habitual debaucheries, he resolvéd to pro 
fit by the time. He first burthened the people 
with — imposts, and laid fored 
contributions on the nobility and clergy ; be 
publicly sold dispensations and canons; be 
then borrowed large sums, under the pretext 
of levying troops, and seized on the sums det 
tined for the equipment of the recruils. _ 

Pius the Fourth, freed from all care and 
quietude, reposed from the agitations of bs 
past life; regaling his sight by day with the 
punishments in the halle of torture of the 2 


— and by night punging into dronkes 


ebauches with his favourites, minions, a 
mistresses. He was at last drawn from bs 
apathy by the embassadors of Spais, who, © 
recall him to a sentiment of his political es- 
istence, summoned him to renew his efforts 
ains Germany, and to have the g 
of the synod of Trent adopted in that county. 
He then sent nuncios to the court of Banara, 
and to that of Maximilian, to e the © 
vereigns of tħoese countries to take stepe ™ 
conformity with the decisions of the fathers 
The duke of Bavaria, Albert the Third, 
the Magnanimous, who had been for a lons 
time under the influence of the Jesuifs, ms 
no difficulty in receiving the decrees of the 
pretended @cumenical council, and even 4 
clared to the apostolic embassadors that be 
injgt Ved to massacre three-fourths of bis = 
jeg oben constrain them to obey the Pop? 
re a —— Ah oo sie iP 
m@ and 6& compelling the profess 

cardithsign the cred, under peoslly 
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banid iment, and then forced the publio func- ful over the miad of tyrants, determined the 
tionaries to adhere to the Catholic confession 
under penalty of degradation. With the citi- 
zens, he used still leas caution; he gave them 
up to the jurisdiction of the Jesuits. It was | the conference, to arrange with the duke of 
not so in the states immediately dependent on | Alba and the representatives of his holiness, 
Maximilian; not only did he refuse to listen | the basis of a new league against the protes- 


kings of France and Spain to league with the 
pope. Philip sent his wife to Bayonne, and 
Charles the Ninth accompanied his mother to 


— — 


to the remonstrances of the pope, but he in- | tants. It was agreed in this cabal of wild 


formed him, in the name of the electors, that | beasts and hyenas, that Catherine de Medicis 
he must authorise in Germany, the commu- | should lay a strong hand on all the Huguenots 
nion under two kinds, and the marriage of the | of France, whilst the Spanish armies should 
priests, unless he wished to perpetuate the | invade Navarre and the Low Countries, to close 
schism and. axe himself to great dangers. | with the heretics at a blow. 


Pius, notwithstanding his desire to avoid a| As it was necessary for the success of such 


rupture with Maximilian, dared not accede |a plan to lull the vigilance of the Calvinis 
unreservedly to his demand, and replied to |the holy father suspended the proceedings o 
him, that his position as infallible pontiff, per- | the tribunals of the inquisition against those 


mitted him to modify the worship at his plea- | who were accused of heresy ; he set a great 
sure; that he would consequently authorise | numberof those unfortunate persons at liberty, 
the communion under two kinds, but that it | and to increase still further the security of the 
was impossible for him to decide the question | protestants he invited, every night, to his table 
of the marriage of priests. i the embassadors of Germany and Huguenot 

The prince not appearing satisfied with this | lords, and got drunk in drinking to their con- 
concession, his holiness took stepe to allay the | version. This ardent desire of Pius to see re» 
danger ; he sought to attract io his cause the | ligion triumph over the heretics, carried him 
kings of France and Spain, and pereuaded these | so far in his libations, that at the close of a 
two soverdigns that Maximilian had a well-| great repast, during which he swallowed 
arranged plan of uniting with the Huguenots | twelve flasks of wine, he was taken with an 
of France to annihilate Catholicism and seize | attack of apoplexy and died in a few hours 
on the thrones of Charlesthe Ninth and Philip | afterwards, on the night of the 8th or 9th of 
the Second. The fear of danger, all power- | December, 1565. 
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PIUS THE FIFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD 
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Election of Pius the — history before his promotion to the papacy—His holiness pre 

sides over the tribunal of the inquisitton—Cruelties of the holy father—Hts laws against the 

` prostitutes of Rome—Diet of Augsburg—The pontiff induces the king of Spain to massacre 

is subjects in the Low Countries—He kindles the civil war in France—The victory of the 

duke of Alba attributed to the prayers of the bay pl between the pope and the emperor 

— Conspiracy of the holy father against Elizabeth of England—He anathematises that queen— 

against the Turks Negonalion of the cardinal Alezandrin—The pore seeks the alii- 

ance of the Arabs and Persians—He wishes to exterminate the protestants of Europe—Death of 
this execrable pope. . 


Wuen the faneral ceremonies of the infa-|they yielded te his remarks. The cardina: 
mous Pius the Fourth were over, the cardi-|Sireletto was then proposed ; this cardinal was 
nals entered into the conclave, and according | rejected on account of the severity of his moe 
to custom, each went to work to intrigue, |rals and his habits of sobriety. They then 
either to buy or sell his vote. Charles Bor-|spoke of the grand inquisitor, Michael Ghis- 
romeo, the nephew of the dead pontiff, being |leri, a debauched and ferocious Dominican. 
one of the richest, was in a situation to decide | Charles Borromeo finding nothing to say 
the election by pronouncing, with his faction, inst this choice, he was immediately pro- 
for the candidate who was agreeable to him.|claimed head of the church by the name ef 
The cardinal Morone, a venerable prelate, | Pius the Fifth. 
who — a justi acquired reputation} It has been proved that the origin of this 
for tolerance and morality, was first proposed ;| pontiff was most obscure, though his cour- 
it was for his very virtues that Charles caused |tiers afterwards sought to forge a gen 
him to be excluded. He represented to the |for him,which made him a descendent of 
members of the sacred co that such ajillustrious family of the Consilieri, a name 
pope would not know how to use a salutary | which his ancestors had abandoned, they said, 
rigor in maintaining the rights of the Holy See; | when they established themselves at home, 
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to take thatof Ghisleri. Vanity has so much 
power over the hearts of men that his holi- 
ness, whether he was the dupe of this absurd 
story, or whether he wished to conceal from 
the eyes of men the low rank of his relatives, 
instied a brief, ordering the Ghieleri to retake 
the glorious name of Consilieri. 
ichael was bom at Bologna, of parents so 
poor and miserable that he was constrained 
to enter as a scullion into a convent of the or- 
der of St Dominic. His good figure, and cer- 
tain attractions of manner, had attracted the 
attention of the prior, one of the most de- 
bauched monks of the convent ; he made him 
his minion, and to cover his infamous amours 
from the eyes of his brethren, he took care of 
his education. At sixteen years of age Mi- 
ohael had become so skilful a theologian, that 
‘he was appointed a professor of his order; 
afterwards, and still by the assistance of the 
prior, he was appointed an inquisitor in the 
city of Como. The young Dominican merited 
the distinctions with which he was honoured, 
and commenced displaying that inflexible 
character and implacable cruelty, which 
were to make him one of the most sangui- 
nary pete that ever occupied the seat of the 
apostle. We must not be astonished then that 
his severities towards the unfortunate here- 
tics, drove him in euccession from Como, Ber- 
mo, and the country of the Grisons, whither 
e had been sent to persecute the heretics, in 
the capacity of commissioner general of the 
inquisition. After having discharged the du- 
ties of inspector general of the tribunals of 
the holy office for several years, he was 
made grand inquisitor during the pontificate 
of Paul the Fourth. His cruelties, in the ex- 
ercise of his new office, were pushed so far, 
that a cry of execration against him went up 
from all directions. 

Scarcely was he installed on the chair of 
St. Peter, when he erased the proceedings 
ordained by his predecessor against the fami- 
ly of the Caraffa, aud gave a prelude, by ju- 

icial executions, to the butcheries which 
filled his reign. All those who had contri- 
buted directly, or indirectly, to the condem- 
nation of the nephews of Paul the Fourth, his 
tector, were arrested, plunged intd the 
ungeons of the inquisition and burned alive. 
The judges alone were spared, on account of 
their servile retraction, for these wretches had 
the meanness to go in a body to the Vatican, 
to humble themselves before him, and to be- 
seech him to absolve them from their crime, 
and to pardon them for having shed innocent 
blood to please an infallible pontiff. None of 
the cnemies of this family could escape the 
vengeance of Pius the Fifth ; he pursued them 
even into foreign countries, where they had 
taken refuge. Julius Zoanetti was arrested 
at Venice, and Peter Carnesecchi was carried 
off-from Florence ; they were both brought to 
Rome, end brought to judgment for having 
been guilty of criminal intercourse with the 
beaatiful Victoria Colonna, the widow of Pes- 
oara, and of Julia of Gongagua, who were both 
suspected of heresy; an absurd accusation, 
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since one of these women had been dead fer 
nineteen years. Camesecchi and Zoenetti 
were, however, put to the torture in the pre- 
sence of the holy father, and pinched with 
red hot pincers, with such cruelty that these 
unfortunate men avowed their guilt, and 
asked, as a favour, to be cond te death, 
which was at once granted them. 

His holiness, though freed from the ene 
mies of the Caraffa, gave no relaxation to the 
executioners of the holy office; he fell upon 
the heretics, cast them, by thousands, into 
prison, and even wished to preside over the 
executions. Among other examples of the 
ferocity of Pius, the historian Volatteran, cites 
the case of a young woman, who bad been 
denounced by the spies of the inquisitors, for 
having aided the flight, from Rome, of one of 
her sisters, who had embraced Calvanism. 
This unfortunate female was torn, by night, 
from ber family, and without any regard to 
her state of pregnancy, was plunged into a 
dark and infected celi, where she was deli- 
vered of her child from fright. In the morn- 
ing the cruel Pius brought her before his tri- 
bunal, and without being moved by the pro- 
testations of innocence, and the prayers of this 
unfortunate woman, he ordered the monks, 
who filled the office of tormentors, to do their 
duty. Three Dominicans then seized her, 
tore off her clothes, and left her entirely na- 
ked; they then bent her body on the rack, 
fastened her feet and arms to cords which 
were retained to the wall in iron rings, and 
drew her with so much violence, that her 
delicate and weak members were cat to the 
bone. They then inflicted on her the torture 
of water. But after she had swallowed eight 
whole measures, she vomited it up with tor- 
rents of blood, and fainted. His holiness thea 
ordered the executioners to apply plates of 
heated brass to the most sensitive of her 
body, and to light a fire under her feet, which 
recalled her from her swoon. Finally, as she 
persisted in her innocence, they took her 
down from the rack, and carried her back to 
her dungeon to her child, who had died from 
cold, whilst they were torturing her ; she her- 
self died the next day. Pius having disco- 
vered that she had been falsely accused, con- 
tented himself with restoring her dead body 
to her family. 

Aonius Palearius, one of the most cele- 
brated authors of the sixteenth century, be- 
came also the victim of this monster on the 
following account. A spy of the inquisition 
having informed the court of Rome, that 
Aonius had said that the inquisition was a 
dagger, whose blade was directed at the heart 
of all men of letters, the pope sent sbirri te 
Milan, seized the guilty man by night, and 
conducted him to Rome, where he was at 
once thrown into the prisons of the Vatican. 
He was then put to the torture, and com 
to sign a writing, in which he admitted that 
the pope had the power to put heretics to 
death ; that the ohurch could appoint ministers 
to carry out the sentences infkieted by tbe- in- 
quisitors; that the Roman pontiff himeeif 
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might, with his own ‘hand, after the example 
of Samuel and St. Peter, seize the sword and 
strike his enemies. When the unfortanate 
man had placed his name to this, they used 
his own avowals against him, and Pius caused 
him to be hung before his eyes. 

The acts of barbarity which signalised the 
coramencement of this pontificate, produced 
such alarm, that in less than six months more 
than a third of the population had abandoned 
the holy city; and as the cardinals essayed 
one day in the consistory, to make some re- 
monstrances with Pius, to induce him, for the 
interest of the church, to show clemency: 
“ No, no,” he replied, “we are inexdrable ; 
no pity, no mercy for heretics; better to anni- 
hilate the present generation, than bequeath 
error to those which are to come.” 

In fact, instead of departing from his seve- 
rity, he became more terrible, and more im- 
placable than ever ; and on the mere suspicion 
that several Calvinist females had enrolled 
themselves among the prostitutes, to avoid 
being handed over to the inquisitors, he pub- 
lished an edict enjoining on the courtezans of 
Rome to marry in less than a month, or to 
leave the city, under penalty, in case of dis- 
obedience, of being publicly whipped by the 
executioner. This decree was not, however, 
executed, and the cardinals induced him to 
revoke it, by representing to him that the forty- 
five thousand prostitutes who inhabited Rome 
were necessary for the ecclesiastics, and that 
1f he suppressed the brothels, his clergy would 
fall into the shameful disorders of sodomy, 

and that he would, moreover, deprive the 
apostolic treasury of the most productive 
source of its revenues. This last considera- 
tion determined Pius to substitute for afflictive 
penalties a simple mark of infamy ; he decided 
that these women should in future dwell in 
one quarter, and that they should not appear 
by day or night in the streets of Ronfe. He 

reserved to them, however, the privilege of 

eing buried in a consecrated ground, situated 
near the Flaminian gate, behind the leaning 
wall called murotorto. The holy father also 
2vinced severity towards torredores ; he pro- 
hibited, under penalty of excommunication 
those who died in bull fights from being bari 
im holy ground. Finally, he urged his ey 
so far, as to enjoin on physicians to quit attend- 
ng the sick who —— to receive the sacra- 
nents at the third visit, and to denounce them 
Oo superior authority. i 

Pius the Fifth limited himself to no bounds, 
hat he might make Jtaly groan beneath the 
roke of fanaticism and terror. Already master 
\€ Spain, in which reigned Philip the Second, 
is worthy rival. in ferocity, he wished to as- 
ure the triumph of the inquisition in the Low 
>ountries, and excited the king of Spain to 
nz rsue the heretice of those countries to the 
!trnost. Margaret of Parma, the sister of 
Hilip, and regent of the Low Countries, did 
ier best to second the fury of her brother, 
mid caused many of the reformed to be arrest- 
d. But whether the j eges tacitly favoured 
he new doctrines, or whether they discovered 
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the danger of pushing a warlike people to 
despair, almost all the accused were set at 
liberty. In the principal cities of the pro- 
vince, at Tournay, Lille, Valenciennes, the 
followers of Baius, and of John of Lovain 
who were moderate Calvinists, were counted 
by thousands. Assemblies of five or six hun- 
dred persons, protected by the prince of Orange, 
met ostensibly to sing the psalms of the cele- 
brated Clement Marot, the poet of the French 
court, and if Margaret of Parma desired to 
restrain the heretics, or to close the halls 
which they used for their temples, the people 
ran to arms and drove away the soldiers. 

Philip the Second, at the instigation of the 
holy father, issued new edicta against the 
heretics, and ordered the princes and lords of 
the Low Countries, to have the decrees of the 
council of Trent adopted in the fiefs dependent 
on their jurisdiction, under penalty of being 
deprived of their property and dignities. In- 
stead of being intimidated by this threat, the 
Flemings determined to rid themselves of 
Spanish tyranny, and swore to perish to the 
last man in regaining their independence. A 
vast conspiracy was formed, uuder the direc- 
tion of Philip Maruix, of Sainte Aldegonda, 
and on the appointed day, more than thirty 
thousand peasants, burghers, or nobles, as- 
sembled in a vast plain without the gates of 
Brussels, and made several] important deci- 
sions. At the close of this first meeting, five 
hundred deputigs, having at their head Henry 
de Brederode, the counts of Nassau, Berg and 
Culemburg, traversed the city in silence, went 
to the palace of the regent, and demanded, in 
the name of the people, to present a request . 
to her. 

Margaret, alarmed by such: an imppsing 
manifestation, received the envoys with every 
appearance of kindness, and promised them te 
suppress’ the tribunals of the inquisition, and 
grant them freedom of conscience. But,as they 
were retiring, the count de Barlemont, her in- 
timate confidant and lover, exclaimed with 
the insolence of a favourite: “Take courage 
dutchess, you have only to deal with a crowd 
of beggars, whom it will be easy to bring to 
reason.” On the next day Brederode seized 
the word, and proposed to the conspirators, to 
name their association the confederacy of beg- 
gars. The rebels then fastened to their gir- 
dies a wooden porringer, and around their neck 
a medal, representing on one side King Philip, . 
and on the other a wallet, with this motto, 
“ Faithful to the king to beggary.” On their 
side, the Catholics adopted a medal, repre- 
senting the Holy Virgin with her son in her 


arms. 
Pius the Fifth, informed by Margaret of 
Parma of this badge, had a ship’s cargo of 
medals made at Rome, which he sent at once 
to her, with a brief, which granted plena 
indulgences to those who wore them, for a 
the crimes they had committed or might in 
future commit. His holiness wrote at the 
same time to the governess, to praise her for the 
zea] she hdd exhibited, and to exhort her to 
be pitiless in the — of her power. The 
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couepiraters of Flanders, however, tired of ' added he, in his letier.to the prince; “fire 


waiting useleasly for the execution of the pro- 
mises of the sister of Philip, resolved to sum- 
mon that sovereign to decide the matter, and 
sent a deputation to him in Spain. The pon- 
tiff, informed of this step, sent at once a man- 
date to Peter Camajan, bishop of Ascoli, his 
nuncio at Madrid, to watch the deputies of 
Flanders, and to set every thing to work to 
induce the king to burn them alive as heretics. 
The money of the holy father found no diffi- 
culty in inducing the sanguinary Philip to 
adopt a measure in accordance with his mo- 
rals and his habits; and on the day of the ar- 
rival of the deputation of the beggars, the 
unfortunate Flemings who composed it were 
arrested, handed over to the tribunals of the 
holy officg, and put to death. 

ks soon as the news of this atrocious ac- 
tion reached the Low Countries, a general cry 
of indignation arose against the infamous 
monarch. Fifty thousand insurgents rose as 
one man, traversed the boroughs, villages, 
cities, carrying fire and blood every where, 
breaking the statues of the saints, pillaging 
the churches and monasteries, murdering the 
priests and monks. “Jn the city of Antwerp,” 
say the Catholic historians, “deplorable scenes 
occurred ; the cathedral was pillaged for three 
daya, and the beggars, not content with de- 
straying the images, used, in derision, the 
holy oil to smooth their hair and beards. We 
cannot too much applaud the preaching of the 
Franciscan, Corneille Adriaensen, and repeat 
with him ‘yes, we must hang, burn, waste, 
boil, flay, strangle, bury alive, those infamous 
the stomachs of 
their women, and crush their infants againet 
the walls, in order to annihilate for ever their 
execrable race?” We will add what the 
Catholic writers have passed by in silence 
that the better to kindle the pious ardour of 
the bigots and fanatics who followed the eer- 
mons of Adriaensen, that preacher assembled 
the youngest and handeomest of both sexes, 
atripped them of their clothing and whipped 
them mildly and gently with osier twigs. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the regent, 
the revolt of the beggars soon became so 
threatening, that Margaret was compelled to 
grant liberty of conscience, and suppress 
the tribunals of the inquisition. From that 
time, the reformed preached their doctrines 
freely through all Flanders, and bands of 


eight or ten thousand religionists left the 


cities of Tournay, Lille, Valenciennes, and 
Antwerp, to listen to the preaching of the min- 
isters Hessels and Baius in the open country. 

Pius tle Fifth, furious at this concession, 
wrote to Margaret, that she must revoke the 
edict she had e in favour of the beggars, 
under penalty of the most terrible oensures, 
and ordered her to march her best troops at 
once against. the rebels. He also wrote to 
Philip the Second, that he relaxed nothing in 
his rigour against the heretics of Flanders, 
and that he would refuse his sanction to the 
measures of his sister.—‘ We must make all 
these wretches swim in a .sea of blood,” 


and sworn! moet transform those fertile plains 
and proud cities into deserts, that the faubiul 
may applaud our orthodox — rejoice 
in the triumph of the faith.” king of 
Spain, as usual, obeyed the pope, and sent 
the dake of Alba into Flanders, at the head 
of a powerful army, to take the govemment 
of that province, and fortified with orders so 
severe, that the apostolic nuncio wrote io 
Pius the Fifth, that that sovereign had » 
much love for religion, that it was necessary 
to arrest him, rether than to urge him on. 

As soon as the duke-entered Brussels, the 
regent placed all her powers in his hands 
and left the Low Countries. ‘He, finding hin 
self invested with unlimited authority, wished 
to exercise it with the rigour which had bees 
commanded him. He immediately created: 
chamber of justice, which he called tk 
council of troubles, but which the people 
called the council of blood. He then arrested 
thousands of citizens, without distinction, ard 
filled the prisons with them; he then po 
scribed all the nobles, confiscated their pro 
perty, sold it for the use of the prince, ani 
employed the proceeds in building bestiles 
forte, and citadlels around the cities, and. 
finally, when be thought himself beyond the 
reach of new efforts at insurrection, he po 
ceeded to the execution of the prisoners. 

John Vargas, one of the favourites of th 
new governor, was appointed president of this 
tribunal of blood, which con ed all the 
accused without exception, and without rt 
gard for sex or religion, since, wrote Phup, 
all the Belgians deserved death; the heretes 
for having pill the churches, and the Q- 
tholics for not having prevented them from 
doing so. During whole months, gibbets, eal: 
folds, and funeral pyres covered the pobli 
squares of all the principal cities, and esh 
day brought around for the Belgians nes 
executions, or new punishments. 

It was computed that in a single day, be 
tween the rising and the setting of the eas, 
the duke of Alba, burned, flayed, and 


more than six hundred persons. The aam 


was every where at its height ; the prince ei 
Orange, a great number of lords, and mot 
than thirty thousand Calvinists fled, forte 
nately, into England, France, and Germany, 
and escaped death; but those who had wt 
time nor the wish to emigrate, amongst othe 
the counts of Horm and ont, and twentf 
three of the most illustrious lords of the » 
bility of Flanders, were arrested and met 
lessly executed. 2 

At last, as the representative of Philip ot 
tinued his murders and maantee ear 
grant Calvinists determined to free their cour 
try from the monster who — it. 
conded by Queen Elizabeth o Enei * 
hated Pius the Fifth, aided by the Huguen“ 
of — — assembled in arms — 
oomman the pri Orange 
Lonis of Nassau, Šis brother, and marched © 
Brussels. Unfortunately, tha duke of Als 
at the head of his veteran and sumer’ 
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troops, conquered these intrepid chiefs, and 
forced: them to fail back on renee, This 
victory was attributed, by the Catholics, to 
the prayers of the pope; Te Deums were 
chanted in all the churches of Italy, to return 
thanks to God for the defeat of the heretics; 
at Rome they illuminated ; his holiness even 
caused cannon to be fired, to celebrate the 
triumph of the Catholics, and in the effusion 
of his joy, he sent to the executioner of Flan- 
ders a sword and a cap of honour, with this 
address, “To the — conqueror of here- 
oy The duke of Alba was so pleased with 
this title, that he had it engraved on the pe- 
destal of a statue which was erected to him 
at Antwerp. ' 
Flanders subjugated and the heretics crush- 
ed, the pope turned his attention to Scotland 
where the new doctrines had been proclaimed 
by parliament the religion of the state. He 
thought it would be easy for him to bring back 
the people of this country beneath the pontifi- 
ca] yoke, by flattering the irregular passions 
of their queen, the beautiful Mary Stuart, the 
widow of Francis the Second, and again mar- 
ried to a Scotch gentleman named Darnley. 
He accordingly proposed to give her as much 
money as she wanted, provided she would 
erase the decree of her parliament, and would 
put to death her natural brother, the earl 
of Murray, a lord named Morton, and her own 
husband, who had all three been imprudent 
enough to declare openly against the court of 
Rome. The queen entered into this bargain 
the more willingly, as her new spouse was 
disfigured by the smallpox; and as his beauty 
alone had procured him the throne, it was na- 
tnral his homeliness should lose it for him. 
Mary Stuart then organised an infernal plot 
with Bothwell, her new favourite, who had 
succeeded the Italian Rizzio, assassinated in 
her sight by Darnley. She herself conducted 
her convalescent husband to a house which 
belonged to the provost of the college of St. 
Mary, under a pretence of a change of air, 
and on the same night she left him, to assist 
at the marriage of oue of her maids of honour, 
leaving no one with him but a valet de cham- 
bre. What occurred during that night? No 
one knows; only that towards two o’clock in 
the morning, an explosion was heard, the 
house of the provost fell down from the explo- 
sion of a mine, and when the bodies of the king 
and his domestic were foun, both. bore marks 
of strangulation. Some months afterwards 
the court of Rome sent three hundred thou- 
sand crowns of gold to pay for the festivities 
of the third marriage of the queen of Scotland 
with her favourite Bothwell; and a nuncio 
went towards Scotland with a legion of Jesuits 
and Dominicane, to organise inquisitorial tri- 
bunals. But the Scotch did not permit the 
two assassins to fulfil the conditions of their 
infamous treaty; they took up arms every 
spn: a — ee out at 
ints at once, and an army besieged Mery 
and her accomplice in the castle of Bothwick. 
At the eo they were about to be 
forced in this. retreat, 
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from without and facilitated their flight. Mary 
threw herself into the fortress of Dunbar; 


Bothwell escaped to the Orkneys, and went 10 
Norway, where he died enbi. 

When the nuncio was informed of these 
events he was at Ansero and preparing to er- 
bark for Scotland ; fear of danger caused kim 
promply to renounce his mission ; he hastered 
to retrace his steps, with his horde of inquisi- 
tore, and returned to Italy. Pius the Fifth, fus 
rious at having spent so much money only to 
murder a king, when he desired the extermina- 
tion of a people, would no longer hear of Mary 
— and abandoned her to her unfortunate 
ate. 

His holiness had however found in France 
a compensation for this check ; the genera] of 
the Teenie Paynes had been dead for two 
years, and his euccessor Borgia, duke of Can- 
dia, one of the descendents of the infamous 
pope, Alexander the Sixth, had marvellously 
restored the situation of affairs in that country. 

In order to obtain an idea of the folly, fa- 
naticism, and ignorance of this new chief of 
the Jesuits, it is only required to read the 
strange discourse he delivered on the day of 
his election. Among other things he said, 
‘‘The favour I beseech you to grant me, most 
reverend fathers, who have made me your 
chief, is to use me as muleteers use their 
beasts of burthen = they are not content with 

lacing on their backs the load they are to 
r, they still direct them. If they stumble, 
they solace them; if they go not fast enough 
they whip them ; if they fall down they raise 
them. I wish to be truly your beast of bur- 
then ; use me then as these animals are used, 
that I may be enabled to say, ‘I look upon 
myself as an ass in your company.’ Raise up, 
an your beast by your prayers; if it goes 
too slowly, excite it by your charitable advice ; 
finally, if you see me bend beneath the bur- 
then of my charge, remove the weight of my 
panniers.” Pius the Fifth soon discovered 
what advantage he might derive from such a 
general; thus he spurred him on unceasingly 
to give a more actıve impulse to the society ; 
and soon, thanks to his efforts, the disciples 
of Loyola spread themselves through all the 
provinces of France, organised brotherhoods 
of penitents, congregations of devotees, into 
which princes, lords, barone, and burghers en- 
tered, all pledged, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, to live and die for the defence of the 
Catholic faith; all sworm on the consecrated 
host, to sacrifice their property and their lives 
to protect it, to extend and avenge the Roman 
religion ; finally, all swearing, between the 
hands of the chief of these partial afsociations, 
to obey blindly the orders which were trans- 
mitted to them in the name of the pope. 
Whoever refused to enter one of these frater 
nities, was declared an enemy © God, and as 
such the Jesuits designated him for the dag- 
gers of fanatics. — 

As soon as these religious societies had 
taken a certain development, the holy fa 
ther resolved to use them to forma a vant 


they received succour | league which should embrace all Francs: he 


t 
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then informed Charles the Ninth, through the 
cardinal Lerraine, that he was unwilling to 
endure much longer that the Calvinists should 
outrage God by praying in their houses; that 
he consequently recalled the solemn engage- 
ments which he had entered into with the 
glorious duke of Alba at the interview of Bay- 
onne, and the promise his mother had made 
in his name to exterminate all the protestants 
of his kingdom. The king replied that he en- 
tered fully into the views of the court of Rome, 
and that he was as anxious as his holiness to 
pat an end to the Reformation, and that he only 
waited for a favourable moment to strike a 
yreat blow. But things transpired otherwise 
than as he hoped. Instead of waiting for the 
Catholics to attack them, the Huguenots, 
whose distrust had been excited by the arma- 
ments of the court, became the assailants, as- 
sembled under the orders of the prince of 
Condé and commenced hostilities. In fifteen 
days they carried fifty places, pushed their 
succers as far as Monceaux, where the court 
waa, aud evinced a disposition to carry off the 
young monarch. A panic seized the courtiers, 
and they all fled with. the cowardly Charles 
the Ninth, and cast themselves into Meaux, 
from whence they reached Paris, under the 
rotection of six thousand Swiss and the light 
rse of the guard. As soon as the bulk of 
his army arrived, they conrmenced the block- 
ade of Paris, to starve if; for this purpose he 
burned the mills, made himself master of the 
Seine, and placed garrisons in the neighbour- 
ing chateaux to intercept the convoys of pro- 
visions which were arriving by land. This 
measure produced the result the reformed ex- 
pected ; the people, brought to bay, murmured 
and threatened to open the gates of the city 
to the prince. In this extremity the king de- 
termined to make a sortie in person to repulse 
thə Huguenots and free his capital; he still 
however remained prudently’ with the rear 
guard, so as not to expose his person, and gave 
the command of the troops to the constable, 
Anne de Montmorency. The action was 
fought with equal fury on both sides; but the 
constable having been mortally wounded, the 
day was decided in favour of the Calvinists, 
Charles fled at full speed to Paris, and the 
Catholic soldiers, following his example, aban- 
doned the field of battle. 

The prince of Condé,without loss of time, 
moved his camp nearer, and enclosed the 
place so that it was no longer possible to 
afford it any succour. Catherine de Medicis 
then demanded a conference with the besieg- 
era ; she offered to grant them the free exer- 
cise of thé@reformed religion throughout the 
kingdom ; she engaged to pay the arrears due 
to the German troops, and employed threats 
and promises so well, that she induced the 
Huguenot leaders to sign a peace. This treaty, 
imposed on them by circumstances, did not 
satisfy either the court, or Catherine de Me- 
dicis, or Pius the Fifth, who saw his plans of 
extermination annihilated ; thus the Catholics 
made no scruple at not observing its clauses, 
and the Jesuits continued as before, to make 
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the chairs in the schools and the in the 
churches, resound with furious deciamations 
against the heretics. Catherine de Medicis 
and Charles the Ninth, excited assaalts apon 
the reformed and encouraged assassinations 
so that in less than three months, more than 
ten thousand of the reformed fell victims ts 
these hateful manœuvres. 

Urged on by deepair, the latter retook their 
arme, equipped a fleet, and sent to ask for aid 
from the queen of England and the princes of 


Germany. On his side, the pope spared no 
pains to render the war between the Catholics 
and protestants most bloody. He sent large 


sums to Catherine de Medicis, to assist her m 
levying troops, and also a body of Italian car- 
alry, to reinforce her army. Some generous 
citizens, among others the chancellor de Hos- 
pital, represented to the king, that he was 
obeying, without knowing it, the suggestions 
of the court of Rome ; that it was impolitic for 
a sovereign to exterminate his subjects for the 
interests of the pope, and that the safety ot 
his kingdom demanded toleration. But this 
beardless monarch, this fanatical] devotee, wes 
unwilling to listen to any advice ; he drove 
these virtuous men from his presence, took 
the seals from the chancellor, and ened har 
from the court. E 
Freed from the inconvenient supervision 
which the chancellor de |’Hospital exercised 
over them, the Jesuits gave a new impulse te 
the religious associations which they had or- 
ganised in all parts of the kingdom. Cathenre 
de Medicis entered into an arrangement with 
them, so as to give more unity to her plars 
and sent, through them, to the heads of the 
fraternities, the form of an oath, by which 
each of them bound himself to obey no orders 
but those of the king, and to abstain from any 
enterprise which had not his formal sanctio. 
She then issued a decree prohibiting the Ht 
guenots from assembling for worship, onder 
penalty of death. . 
Charles the Ninth, still at the instigation of 
his mother, issued a second edict, which et 
joined on the reformed to abstain from their 
employments; and the parliament of Paris m 
verifying this decree, had the cowardice © 
add, that from henceforth no one should be 
admitted to the magistracy, who did not first 
swear to live and die in the Catholic, Apor 
tolic, and Roman faith. These obligation 
were even imposed on the university, and 
order of his majesty, the doctors of the fou 
faculties were held to swear absolute obe- 
dience to the wishes of the P , with thar 
right hand on the gospel and their left 0! 
crucifix. | 
When the royal army was in a situation 9 
keep the field, the marsha Sanlx de Tavannet 
took the command of jit, though the title of 
generalissimo had been given to the duke d 
Anjon, the kinge brother, a young debauchee 
of sixteen. e Catholic army firet enda- 
youred 19 seize a pinos of — an 
miral Coligny; butt two y 
ed in time, escaped from the troops which bud 
been sent against thera and took refago io Re 
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chelle, the bulwark of the Calvinists, where 
they found the succours which bad been sent 
to them from Germany and England. 

The Huguenots then took the offensive, and 
though inferior in number to the Catholics, 
they thrice offered them battle. Unfortu- 
nately, numbers prevailed over courage, and 
in these two days the reformed met with ter- 
rible losses. At Jarnac, Louis of Bourbon, 
prince of Condé, was slain with ten thousand 
of his co-religionists. At Moncontour, more 
than twenty thousand protestants remain- 
ed upon the field. On this last day, the 
Catholics showed so much cruelty, say the 
chronicles, that they massacred entire bodies 
who had laid down their arms; and if they 
made some prisoners, it was because the 
were tired of murdering. Pius the Fifth 
blamed the marshal de Tavannes very much, 
However, for sparing a single life, and to re- 
pair this fault he wrote at once to the king 
of France :—“ In the name of Christ, we order 
you to hang or behead the prisoners whom 
you have made, without regard to learning, 
rank, sex, or age, without human respect or 
pity. Since it is well known that peace can 
never exist between the sons of Satan‘and the 
children of light, this race of impious wretches 
must not in future be permitted to multiply. 
Exterminate to the last these wicked heretics ; 
the holocaust most agreeable to God, is the 
blood of the enemies of the Catholic religion ; 
make it flow in floods upon his altars; and if 
you do not obey, remember the fate of Saul 
and the vengeance which that prince drew 
upon himself, because he did not put the king 
of the Amalekites to death.” 

In consequence of these recommendations, 
his majesty sent an order to the generalissimo 
of his arfny to put all his prisoners to death ; 
which was done. The duke de Montpensier, 
one of the Catholic leaders, not having the 
courage to put to death the unfortunates who 
were entrusted to his keeping, handed them 
over to his almoner, the Jesuit Babelot, to do 
as he pleased. This wretch had the cruelty 
to trample children at the breast beneath his 
feet, to have the females violated, and to mur- 
der them himself, whilst the soldiers were 
assuaging their execrable licentiousuess upon 
them ; as for the men, he had them merely 
flayed alive or burned. 

ius the Fifth thought that the protestant 
rty was ruined in France by the battle of 
Moncontour, and that the king could do the 
work alone; he then recalled the count de 
Santa Fiore, who was a burthen on his trea- 
sury. The entry of these troops into Rome, 
was celebrated as in the triumphal days of the 
generals of the republic. His holiness went, 
with all his clergy, two miles to meet them ; 
he then had the flags taken from the Calvi- 
nists suspended in the church of St. John of 
the Lateran, and terminated the ceremony by 
announcing the end of heresy, and the triump 
of Catholicism as certain. 

Notwithstanding the predictions of the pope, 
the reformed, whom he had regarded as crush- 
ed, raised their heads and re-established their 
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affairs so successfully, that the conrt trem- 
bled anew for the issue of the war. Then 
Catherine de Medicis, who dreaded to be be- 
seiged in Paris, had recourse to negotiations, 
and offered peace to the reformed with such 
advantageous conditions, that they would not 
have been able to impose others, even had 
their party triumphed over the Catholic army. 
Besides a general amnesty, they obtained the 
free exercise of their religion, the restitution 
of confiscated property, the privilege of pre- 
senting six judges in parliament, and the 
choice of four strong cities, with power to 
place garrisons in them. 

It is just to say, that the fear which the 
Huguenots inspired, was not the sole motive 
for peace. The emperor Maximilian the Se- 
cond, had made it one of the conditions he 
had imposed on the court of France, in ex- 
change for his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter, Elizabeth of Auatria, with Charles 
the Ninth. The cessation of hostilities again 
excited great discontent at Rome, and the holy 
father even dared to express his sentiments on 
the subject to the French embaasador, and to 
threaten the queen mother and her son, with 
excommunication, if they did not keep the 
oath they had taken to organise a vast con- 
spiracy, to exterminate all the heretics of 
their kingdom. Catherine de Medicis and the 
cowardly Charles the Ninth, hastened to write 


‘to his holiness, that they had not renounced 


their plans, and were only taking their mea- 
sures, so that none of their enemies could 
escape them. 

Pius the Fifth appeared to be satisfied with 
the assurances they gave him, he blamed, 
however, the respect shown to Henry of Na- 
varre, the admiral Coligny and the young 
Conde, and disapproved of the concessions 
which had been made to the heretics. Then, 
in order to punish Maximilian, whom he re- 
garded as the principal author of this peace, 
he interfered in a question of precedence be- 
tween the dukes of Ferrara and Florence, and 
which had been submitted for some years to 
the arbitration of the emperor, and usurping 
a right which did not belong to him, he de- 
cided the affair in-the following bull :—“ We, 
Pius the Fifth, the successor of the apostle 
Peter, the vicar of Christ, seated on the ele- 
vated throne of the church militant, and set 
by the Lord over nations and kings, order that 
our dear son, Como de Medicis, should wear 
a royal crown, and be called grand duke of 
Tuscany, by virtue of the supreme authority 
with which we are inveeted, and which gives 
us the right to distribute titles to princes, in 
the same manner that our first fatter Adam 
received from God the right to give names to 
animals.” Maximilian, who did not share in 
the belief of the holy father on this subject, 
protested against this bull, and called his two 
vassals to his tribunal. Como de Medicis, in 
whose favour the decree was, declared the 
matter to be adjudicated, and refused to ap- 
pear before his sovereign ; the result was, a 
war between the two princes. This success 
emboldened the hol y, ather, and determined 
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liu to strike a great blow, not in Germany, 
but in England ; the object was no less than 
to have Queen Elizabeth assassinated, and to 
place the triple crown of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, on the brow of Mary Stuart, then 
a prisoner in the castle of Fotheringay, and 
who was pledged by oath, to re-establish the 
Catholic religion in Great Britain. The Jesuits 
mutually entered into the views of the holy 
father, and organised a vast conspiracy. Un- 
fortunately for them, on the eve of its execu- 
tion a traitor sold them, and all paid with their 
heads for their participation in the ploť. Pius 
the Fifth, furious at finding his plans disco- 
vered, immediately fulminated a bull against 
Elizabeth ; he declared her excommunicated, 
{reed her subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance, and gave her kingdom to the first oc- 
cu 
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nt. 
his bold excommunication was affixed by 
John Felton, to the doors of the episcopal 
palace of London, and this intrepid disciple 
of Loyola, obtained as a recompense, the 
crown of martyrdom. An order of Elizabeth 
then declared all Jesuits banished from the 
kingdom, under penalty of death, if they dared 
to re-appear. Notwithstanding this edict, these 
courageous satellites of the Holy See, remain- 
ed in Great Britain, concealed under different 
disguises, and ready to execute the orders of 
their general. Thus, before such devotion 
Pius exclaimed, ‘“ Yes, with such men, will I 
triumph over kings, and exterminate people, 
if will only grant me some years of life.” 
In fact, the power of this society had so in- 
creased, that it threatened to substitute itself 
for the secular authority every where. In the 
Low Countries, thanks to the protection of the 
ferocious duke of Alba, the Jesuits had found- 
ed a colony at Anvers, and laboured openly 
for the ruin of Flanders and Hol!lend. In Por- 
tugal, they had taken the regency from Queen 
Catherine, to give it to Cardinal Henry, who 
was affiliated with their society, and had 
even forced King Sebastian to take a member 
of their order as his preceptor, and another as 
his confessor, and the grand inquisitor as his 
minister. When this young prince, arrived at 
the age of manhond, wished to make an effort 
to free himself from odious tutelage, they 
threatened to burn him alive as a heretic, 
and became stronger than ever. In Germany, 
they had been enabled to establish colleges, 
— the active oppoeition of the 
people, and although they were convicted of 
practising sodomy on the children confided to 
their care. In Spain they had become so 
werful, that Philip the Second, fearful of 
ispleasing them, authorised them to aban- 
don themselves to strange and frequently ob- 
scene practices. 
If any other than a Jesuit had left us an 


account of the means they employed to excite. 


terror in the hearts of the faithful, we would 
accuse him of calumny; but it is a disciple of 
Tgnatius Loyola, Father Orlandino, who speaks, 
“at certain festivals during the year, we tra- 
versed the streets by night, exclaiming in 
lugubrious and prophetic tones, ‘Hell, hell, 
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for men and women, who are now commitnng 
the sin of licentiousness.’ In other solemm- 
ties our superiors order us, through a spirit of 
humility, to despoil us of our garments, ani 
to go from door to door asking alms; we pay 
our devotions from church to chorch, withont 
garments, flagellating each other, whilst the 
young novices thunder forth 7 

In Sicily, adds another historian, they gave 
every year the spectacle of an allegorical pro- 
cession, of which the subject was the power 
of death over all creatures. “(On that day, 
all the Jesuits formed an immense troop; i 
front they carried a great image extended or 
a coffin; around this effigy of the Saviou 
marched four ranks of angels, virgins, and 
saints, represented by lads or young i 
having no clothing but wings or garlands o 
flowers ; behind them came lean and meagre 
horsemen, entirely naked, and mounted on 
horses,wwithout bridle or saddle; then came 
Death, represented by a skeleton of more than 
a hundred feet high, holding a scythe in his 
right hand, carrying a bow and arrows on bis 
shoulders, and having shove)s, mattocks, and 
all the implements of a grave digger at bis 
feet. This gigantic skeleton was placed ona 
car, decorated with black drapery, and drawn 
by twelve bulls, which the dean of the Jesuits 
who represented Time, conducted. Other fa- 
thers, disguised as demons, surrounded the 
car, uttering terrible cries, and brandis 
torches of rosin. Behind the car of Dea! 
pressed a crowd of spectres, representing 2! 
the conditions of life, and monks who sug 
hymns of death.” 

In Venice the Jesuits were held in great 
honour, and had it not been for their ardour m 
confessing women and young girls in their 

rivate apartments, it is proba ble they would 
aes maintained it; but their great zeal in 
administering the sacrament of penance W 
the young dames, drew on them the hatred 
of the senators; and the doge having leared 
that his wife had been called to her confessor 
three times in one day, to obtain absolution 
from him, it was decided by the supreme 
council of Ten, that they should be expelled 
from its territory. They left it, to retire © 
Milan, to Charles Borromeo, the archbishop o 
that city, who avowed himself their protects, 
and gave them the direction of a college a 
Brajda, and the control of a seminary, uti 
they could return to Venice. 

In the dominions of the duke of Savoy! 
had seized on all employments, and cout, 


with impunity, violate women, or use yous 
Moreovet, 


boys in their infamous pleasures. 
one of them, Father 2ossevin, had ait 
himself at the head of bands, paid by the 
money of the pope, and was executing sever 
justice on the neretics of the dutchy. They 
triumphed in Poland, Sweden, and Norv3y; 
every where, in fine, they knew how to ese 
cise their execrable sway, by becoming the 
confessor of princes and fords, and by selling 
their secrets to the court of Rome. 

Pius the Fifth, finding himself so well served 
by his cohorts of Jesuits, conceived the plat 
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of renewing the massacres of the Sicilian 
Vespers through all Europe, and of annihilat- 
ing, at one blow, all the enemies of the Holy 
See. He accordingly wrote to Charles Borro- 
méo, to employ himself in organising bands 
of murderers in Piedmont and Switzerland ; 
he sent the cardinal Commandon to Poland to 
make overtures to Sigismund Augustus for 
the same end; he hastened his nephew, Car- 
dinal Alexandrin, to thé court of France, to 
arrange with Charles the Ninth on the means 
of exterminating the Calvinists of his king- 
dom; another legate went to Portugal, and 
another to Madrid, to induce those two sove- 
reigns to enter this sacrilegious league. Venice 
even, could not resist the fatal i: fluence of 
the court of Rome; she recalled the Jesuit 
and they, from gratitude, organised a plot, an 
— to make rivers of blood to flow. 
ey alone resisted the general impulse ; 
Maximilian refused to associate himself in 
this work of iniquity, not from a sentiment of 
humanity, but from prudence, and because he 
felt a lively resentment towards the pope, for 
having pronounced judgment in the question 
of precedence between the dukes of Ferrara 
and Florence. Pius the Fifth was so enraged 
at being unable to surmount this last obstacle, 
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which alone prevented him from putting his 
monstrous plot into execution, that he was at- 
tacked with a nervous fever, of which he died 
on the Ist of May, 1572, at the ageof sixty-eight. 

His death was a subject of joy for Italy, 
and especially for Rome. In one day, the 
holy city, which had been almost deserted 
saw thousands of emigrants re-enter it; all 
the citizens embraced and congratulated each 
other on having escaped the terrible scourge 
which had decimated the population. 

Still the sanguinary Pius the Fifth, that 
monster, who, according to the historian de 
Thou, had improved in refinements of punish- 
ments on the fabulous ferocity of Procustes 
and Gergon ; that pope who had the execrable 

lory of surpassing the atrocities of the Neros, 
the Caligulas, the Domitians, and the Galbas ; 
that executioner of humanity; that murderer 
of women, children, and old men; that or- 
ganizer of the most frightful plot which has 
alarmed the world, of that Saint Bartholo- 
mew, which, four months later, was to cover 
France with a hundred thousand corpses, has 
found priests who have made a saint of him, 
and who, after having canonised him, have 
held him up as an example for the kings of 
Europe. 
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GREGORY THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH POPE. 
fA. D. 1572r] 


Election of Gregory the Thirteenth—His history before his 


tificate—The massacre of St. 


Bartholomew— Discourse of the cardinal Montalto on tt—Fetes and rejoicings at Rome in 
honour of it—Gregory receives the head of the admiral Coligny at a public audience—He con- 


tinues the work of Pius the 'Fifth—Organization of the league— 
Elizabeth of England—Revolt in Ireland—The Jesuits endeavour to 
land—Philip seizes the crown of Portugal—New edict of Elizabeth 


pope is occupied with the interests J 
causes the Gregorian calendar to be adop 


Quarrel between the courts of France and 
princes of Navarre and Condé—His death. 


As soon as the ferocious Pius the Fifth had ! 


breathed forth his last sigh, the Camerlingo 
took measures to prevent the people from 
forcing the gates of the 


of Rome, which they would not have failed 
to do, so great was the hatred this monster 
inspired. After the obsequies, the conclave 
formed, and the intrigues began; it was soon 
seen that the Spanish party had the majority. 
The candidates proposed by Charles Borromeo, 
and the cardinal Alexandrin, were all succes- 
sively defeated, ahd the suffrages were given 
to the cardinal Buoncompagno. i 


is bastard—He labours to reform the calendar, 
ted in —— calls the krgghts of Malta before 
his tribunal—His admonition to the archbishop of 

ome—The pontiff wishes to excommunicate the 


palace and carrying 
off the dead body, to drag it through the streets 








Monseigneur 
de Verceil then went to the chamber of this | Third the 


regory conspires against 
foment troubles in Eng- 

ainst the Jesuits— 
of and 


ologne—Famine and seditions at Rome— 


diately proclaimed him sovereign pontiff, b 
the nani of Gregory the Thirteenth. ee 
The new pope was born at Bologna, about 
the heginning of the sixteenth century; his 
father was named Christopher, and his mother 
Agniola Marescalchi. He at first studied the 
law, and obtained the grade of doctor at the 
age of twenty-eight ; he then taught as a pro- 
fessor in the university of his native city until 
1539. At that period he renounced his pro- 
fessorship, to embrace the ecclesiastical state 
which was in fact much more lucrative, ar 
led more quickly to honours and power. He 
came to Rome, and obtained from Paul the 
st of abbreviator, then that of 


cardinal, took him by the ag besought him | keeper of the seals; it was in this capacity 


to follow him to the chapèl o 


the conclave, | that he assisted at the council of Trent. As 


there to receive the adoration, and imme-,a recompense for the services he rendered the 
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Holy See in this assembly, the appointed 
him auditor of the chamber ; Julos he Third 
afterwards raised him to the post of secretary 
of the apostolic chamber, and gave him a vice 
legation in the territory of Rome. During the 
reign of Paul the Fourth he bought the dig- 
nity of bishop, and finally, ander the pontifi- 
cate of Pius the Fourth. he became rich enough 
to pay for a cardinal’s hat. 

he first nse which he made of the supreme 
power was, to grant to the envoys of France 
a dispensation, which was solicited by Charles 
the Ninth, for the marriage of his sister Mar- 
garet with Henry of Navarre. “This union,” 
the king had said to Cardinal Alexandrin, the 
nephew of Pius the Fifth, “assures to us more 
than ever, the success of our plans for the 
extermination of the heretics.” 

Indeed, Catherine de Medicis, and her ex- 
ecrable son, far from having abandoned their 
criminal designs, waited but for the moment 
when they could finish with their enemies 
by a general massacre. To attain this, they 
stopped at nothing; knavery, deceit, treason, 
every thing was set to work. At last, to draw 
the chiefs of the Huguenots into their power 
they had proposed to Jane d’Albret, queen o 
Navarre, to marry the prince of Bearn, her 
son, to Margaret of Valois; and they offered 
to admiral Coligny, to place him at the head 
of an army of invasjon, destined to conquer 
the Low Countries from Philip the Second. 
Seduced by all these marks of confidence, the 
Huguenots abandoned their habitual reserve, 
and came to Paris; the admiral himself, flat- 
tered in his vanity, came to court, without 
paying regard to the advice of his friends to 
distrust the Guises. The queen of Navarre 
followed his example, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the king, and came also to Paris, to 
assist at the wedding of her son. The wel- 
come she received, the infinite attentions, the 
marked courtesies of which she was the ob- 
ject from Catherine de Medicis and Charles 
the Ninth, served to dissipate her apprehen- 
sions, and she abandoned herself in full se- 
curity to the caresses of her aesassins. Twen- 
ty days afterwards she died from poison. 

Henry of Navarre, become king by the 
death of Jane, scarcely waited until the fune- 
ral of his mother was over, when he consum- 
mated his marriage with Margaret of Valois. 

At last, all having been prepared for the 
extermination of the Huguenots, on a fixed 
day, éouriers were despatched in all direc- 
tions, and bore secret orders to the governors 
of the provinces; then, on the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew, a night for ever memorable, at 
a signal given from the Louvre, troops of 
murderers rushed upon the houses inhabited 
by the protestants, and in lees than forty- 
-eight hours, thirty thousand French, men, 
women, children, and old men, fell beneath 
ihe blows of these wretches. 
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This general massacre of the — 
followed so closely on the election of Gregory 
the Thirteenth, that it was destined to serve 
as a fète for his coronation. The pontiff re- 
ceived the news with inexpressible joy; he 
caused the cannon in the castle of San Angelo 
to be fired, commanded public rejoicings to ce- 
lebrate the triumph of the holy cause, and then 

ublished a jubilee through Europe, “in or- 
er,” he said, “that the Catholics might re- 
joice with their head at that magnificent ho- 
ocaust offered to the papacy by the king of 
France.” 

When the envoys of Charles the Ninth 
reached Rome, his halinces wished that they 
should hand to him, in a solemn audience.. 
the letters of the court of France, and the 
strange present which Catherine de Medicis 
sent him. “It was the head of the admiral 
Coligny,” says Brantome, “ whom the mother 
and son, those crowned murderers, had wr- 
dered from his noble body, and which they 
sent to the pope, as the most agreeable offer- 
ing they could make to the vicar of Christ.” 

Gregory received this head with transports 
of ferocious joy, and in testimony of his grati- 
tude to the king, he sent him a magnificent: 
blessed sword, on which was, represented an , 
exterminating angel. The cardinal Flavius 
Orsini was, on this occasion, appointed legate 
á latere for the kingdom of France, and was 
commissioned to prevent the prince from 
leaving the path on which his mother had in- 
duced him tọ enter. Then every where, in 
the churches of Italy, at Rome, Naples, fe- 
rence, and even Venice, yet always at the 
instigation of the Jesuits, the preachers thon- 
dered forth a concert of extravagant eulo- 
giums on the king of France and the queen 
mother, in order to excite the fanaticism of 
other sovereigns. Evclesiastics were found, 
who, in their sermons, went into extacies 
over the infinite mildnees and merciful cle- 
mency of the murderer of the Huguenots, ad- 
mired the skill and persevering obstinacy 
which he had exhibited in carrying out 3 
plot, which was, according to them, the mest 
glorious, most sublime, and most extraord+ 
nary ex} loit which had ever been accomplish- 
ed by hings. “Oh! admirable resolution,” 
exclaimed one of theese furious preachers, 108 
moment of inspiration, “Oh, truly royal zonl! 
glory, eternal glory to Charles the Nintb, ths 
greatest of ki who did not recoil before 
the massacre of his subjects! may his name 
descend to posterity with the admiration it 1 
spires in me, and may his example be fol- 
lowed by all the princes of the earth.” 

Gregory, desirous of perpetuating the me 
mory of this bloody triumph, called to him 
the most skilful painters, and ordered from 
them several pictures representing different 
episodes of the St. Bartholomew. Amo 
there were represented in 
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Catholics. Thus was accomplished the in- 
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over parliament, and glorifying himeelf for 
baying ‘exieraitiaied g hondved thousand 
French heretics. 

Whilst the holy father and his cohorts of 
Jesnits were exalting the virtues of Charles 
the Ninth and his infamous mother, the Spa- 
niards were continuing their ravages in Flan- 
ders, and were committing such —— 
that it appeared as if the duke of Alba ha 
sworn to surpass the king of France himself. 

Malines was abandoned to pillage for three 
days, and the soldiers committed excesses, 
before unknown, on the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants; to the sack of this city succeeded the 
massacres of Zutphen and Haerden ; after the 
ruin of these unfortunate towns, took place 
the butchery of Harlem, in which more than 
ten thousand Belgians were slain on the ram- 
parts, nearly two thousand burned or tortured, 
and double that number drowned in the river, 
the executioners having no longer strength to 
murder. At last blood flowed so abundantly, 
that the cruel Philip himself wished to sus- 
pend the executions, from fear lest his ter- 
rible governor should finish by annihilating 
the entire population, and he-recalled the 
duke of Alba to Spain. It is said, that this 
monster before quitting the Low Countries, 
boasted, at a sumptuous banquet which he 

ve hia officers, of having put death more 

a hundred thousand Belgians by the 
swords of his soldiers, with having tortured or 
beheaded twenty thousand, and with having 
stolen from the inhabitants more than eight 
millions of ducats yearly. 

Gregory the Thirteenth, faithful to the 
encroaching policy of the Holy See, was not 
content with the mere defeat of the heretics ; 
he wanted his share of their spoils, and to 
have the decrees of the council of Trent 
adopted in France, which had been until now 
rejected by the parliament, as prejudicial to 
the national liberties. But the urgency of his 
holiness became baneful to the cause of Ca- 
tholicism; the pretensions of the court of 
Rome excited a general discontent; the Hu- 
guenots profited by it to retake the offensive, 
and when Catherine de Medicis thought them 
crushed, they rose every where, fell upon the 
cities which were ungarrisoned, fortifie them, 
and announced that they were going to the 
Louvre to demand a terrible reckoning for 
the massacre of their brethren. 

Charles the Ninth, justly alarmed by these 
threats, became cowardly and suppliant before 
those whom he had just endeavoured to mur- 
der ; he threw the horrora of the St. Bartholo- 
mew on the Guises and the court of Rome ; he 
employed solicitations and promises with the 
reformed ; he ordered the confiscated property 
to be restored to them, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the legate, who claimed a part 
of it for the Holy See, and even offered to 
declare himself the protector of the reformed 
religion. 

The Huguenots, who knew from experience 
the value to be set on the oath of a king, re- 
fused to lay aside their afms, and the war 
wommenced terribly.. The duke of Anjou, 
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with a formidable army, came to lay siege to 
Rochelle, the bulwark of the protestants, but 
at the first assault was repulsed with the loas 
of more that twenty thousand men, although 
his troops were much superior in number to 
the protestants. In his retreat, the prince, 
like a worthy brother of Charles the Ninth, 
revenged himeelf, for his disgrace, on the un- 
fortunate city of Saucerre, whose inhabitants 
he put to the sword. He would, doubtless, 
not have been content with the massacre ofa 
single city, if he had not been recalled to Paris 
by his mother, Catherine de Medicis, to receive 
the crown of Poland, which deputies from that 
kingdom had come to offer him. 

The pope, who knew the depraved charac- 
ter of Henry of Anjou, a mixture of baseness, 
fanaticism, and cruelty, hastened to send him 
a nuncio, to congratulate bim on his election, 
and on the massacre of the heretics of Sau- 
cerre. He offered him, at the same time, a 
rose of gold, iu testimony of his high esteem, 
and to encourage him to show himself a wor- 
thy son of the church, by subjecting his new 
abec to the court of Rome. The duke of 
Anjou then went to his kingdom of Poland, 
The queen mother then finding herself alone 
in opposition to the Guises, and fearing lest 
they should have too much power in the king- 
dom, took the side of Henry of Navarre and 
the prince of Condé, and showed herself fae 
vourable to the reformed. This conduct na- 
turally discontented the legate, who leagued 
himself with the cardinal Lorraine. He pro- 
mised him, in the name of the holy father, to 
favour the family of the Guises, and aid them 
in their plans of usurpation, should the throne 
become vacant by the death of Charles the 
Ninth, which his constant sickness rendered 
probable, if, on their side, they would pled 
themselves to employ all their efforts to make 
the cy ‘triumph over the heretics. These 
conditions being agreed to, the Jesuits at once 
received orders ‘from their general, to work 
under the direction of the cardinal Lorraine, 
‘that debaucher of women,” as Brantome calls 
him, “that grand master of lewdness, who by 
largesses, flatteries, or promises, secured, en- 
snared, or debauched all the girls or women 
who came to court.” í 

He pursued the old plans of the league with 
more ardour than ever; and to increase the 
number of the affiliated, they gave a political 
and religious aim to the association., The 
Guises accordingly engaged “ to restore to the 
provinces of the beautiful kingdom of Fran 
the old rights, pre-eminences, franchises, an 
liberties, as they existed in the time of king 
Clovis.” .. . and even yet better and more pro- 
fitable, if they could invent them. 

When all the articles of. this new compact 
were agreed upon, the cardinal of Lorrame 
sent them to Gregory the Thirteenth, to ob- 
tain his sanction, and to cause him to have 
them adopted by the legions of monks and 
priests who covered France. 

Soon, in all the churches, nothing was 
preached but the necessity of a league against 
the protestants. The priests exacted from 
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Holy See in this assembly, the pope appointed 
him auditor of the chamber; Julius the Third 
afterwards raised him to the post of secretary 
of the apostolic chamber, and gave him a vice 
legation in the territory of Rome. During the 
reign of Paul the Fourth he bought the dig- 
nity of bishop, and finally, under the pontifi- 
cate of Pius the Fourth, he became rich enough 
to pay for a cardinal’s hat. 

he first use which he made of the supreme 
power was, to grant to the envoys of France 
a dispensation, which was solicited by Charles 
the Ninth, for the marriage of his sister Mar- 
garet with Henry of Navarre. “This union,” 
the king-had said to Cardinal Alexandrin, the 
nephew of Pius the Fifth, ‘assures to us more 
than ever, the success of our plans for the 
extermination of the heretics.” 

Indeed, Catherine de Medicis, and her ex- 
ecrable son, far from having abandoned their 
criminal designs, waited but for the moment 
when they could finish with their enemies 
by a general massacre. To attain this, they 
stopped at nothing ; knavery, deceit, treason, 
every thing was set to work. At last, todraw 
the chiefs of the Huguenots into their power 
they had proposed to Jane d'Albret, queen of 
Navarre, to marry the prince of Bearn, her 
son, to Margaret of Valois; and they offered 
to admiral Coligny, to place him at the head 
of an army of invasjon, destined to conquer 
the Low Countries from Philip the Second. 
Seduced by all these marks of confidence, the 
Huguenots abandoned their habitual reserve, 
and came to Paris; the admiral himself, flat- 
tered in his vanity, came to court, without 
paying regard to the advice of his friends to 
distrust the Guises. The queen of Navarre 
followed his example, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the king, and came also to Paris, to 
assist at the wedding of her son. The wel. 
come she received; the infinite attentions, the 
marked courtesies of which she was the ob- 
ject from Catherine de Medicis and Charles 
the Ninth, served to dissipate her apprehen- 
sions, and she abandoned herself in -full se- 
curity to the caresses of her assassins. Twen- 
ty days afterwards she died from poison. 

Henry of Navarre, become king by the 
death of Jane, scarcely waited until the fune- 
ral of his mother was over, when he consum- 
mated his marriage with Margaret of Valois. 

At last, all having been prepared for the 
extermination of the Huguenots, on a fixed 
day, ĉouriers were despatched in all direc- 
tions, and bore secret orders to the governors 
of the provinces; then, on the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew, a night for ever memorable, at 
a — given from the Louvre, troops of 
murderers rushed upon the houses inhabited 
by the protestants, and in lees than forty- 
-eight hours, thirty thousand French, men, 
women, children, and old men, fell beneath 
the blows of these wretches. 

In the provinces the butcheries were pro- 
longed for two months, and more than seventy 
thousand Calvinists were assassinated by the 
Catholics. Thus was accomplished the in- 
fernal work which the sainte Pope, Pius the 

had prepared with so much solicitude. 
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This general maseecre of the Hi 
followed so closely on the election of y 
the Thirteenth, that it was destined to serve 
as a fête for his coronation. The iff re- 
ceived the news with inexpressible joy; he 
caused the cannon in the castle of San Angelo 
to be fired, commanded public rejoicings to ce- 
lebrate the triumph of the holy cause, and then 

ublished a jubilee through Europe, “in or- 
er,” he said, “that the Catholics might re- 
joice with their head at that magnificent ho- 
ocaust offered to the papecy by the king of 
France.” 

When the envoys of Charles the Ninth 
reached Rome, his holiness wished that they‘ 
should hand to him, in a solemn audience, 
the letters of the court of France, and the: 
strange present which Catherine de Medicis 
sent him. “Jt was the head of the admiral 
Coligny,’’ says Brantome, “ whom the mother 
and son, those crowned murderers, had 3 
dered from his noble body, and which they 
sent to the pope, as the most agreeable offer- 
ing they could make to the vicar of Christ.” 

Gregory received this head with transports 
of ferocious joy, and in testimony of his grati- 
tude to the king, he sent him a magnificent . 
blessed sword, on which was represented an . 
exterminating angel. The cardinal Flavius 
Orsini was, on this occasion, appointed legate 
á latere for the kingdom of France, and was 
commissioned to prevent the prince from 
leaving the path on which his mother had in- 
duced him to enter. Then every where, in 
the churches of Italy, at Rome, Naples, Fio- 
rence, and even Venice, yet always at the 
instigation of the Jesuits, the preachers thun- 
dered forth a concert of extravagant eulo- 
giums on the king of France and the queen 
mother, in order to excite the fanaticism of 
other sovereigna. Evclesiastics were found, 
who, in their sermons, went into extacies 
over the infinite mildnees and merciful cle- 
mency of the murderer of the Huguenots, ad- 
mired the skill and persevering obstinacy 
which he had exhibited in carrying out a 
plot, which was, according to them, the most 
glorious, most sublime, and most extraordi- 
nary ex} loit which had ever been accomplish- 
ed by kings. “Oh! admirable resolution,” 
exclaimed one of these furious preachers, ina 
moment of inspiration, “ Oh, truly royal soul! 
glory, eternal glory to Charles the inth, the 
greatest of kings, who did not recoil before 
the massacre of his subjects! may his name 
descend to posterity with the admiration it in- 
spires in me, and may his example be fol- 
lowed by all the princes of the earth.” 

Gregory, desirous of perpetuating the me- 
mory of this bloody triumph, called to him 
the most skilful painters, and ordered from 
them several pictures representing different 
episodes of the St. Bartholomew. — 
other things, there were represented in 
hall called the Hall of the Kings, in the Vati- 
can, three frescos; the first represented the 
time when the admiral Coligny was asmiled 
on leaving the Louvre; the second represented 
a scene of ca by the — torches, ani 
the third showed Charles the Ninth presiding 
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the Jesuits, replied, that hie majesty had no 
other to take but to reduce France to an 
unity in religion, that is, to the exclusive ex- 
ercise of the papist, and for that perpos he 
should continue the massacres of the reformed. 
Henry the Third then joined the league, and 
was proclaimed ite chief. Still, however, he 
was careful to change its ancient statutes, and 
to strike out the clauses which were hostile to 
the royal dignity; he then caused the new 
regulations to be accepted by the states, and’ 
ordered that they should be promulgated as 
obligatory through the whole extent of his 
kingdom. After so solemn a declaration, we 
should suppose that the war with the Hu- 
enote would have recommenced with new 
ury ; it was not so, however; the king had no 
“money to levy troops, and the states refused 
to grant it. Henry, alarmed by his position, 
seeing himself the head of a league which 
hated him, and the but of the duke of Guise, 
who in every circumstance affected to treat 
him with contempt, entered into tiations 
with the Huguenot princes, and concluded the 
peace of Poictiers with them. By this treaty 
the reformed acquired the right of building 
churches and holding synods ; the enjoyment 
of their wealth and dignities was moreover 
restored to them; the memory of the admiral 
Coligny, as well of that of the other vic- 
tims of the St. Bartholomew, was restored ; 
finally, his majesty authorised the marriage of 
priests. 

This edict, loyally executed, would have 
doubtless restored property to the kingdom ; 
bnt no one believed in the sincerity of Henry 
the Third; and moreover, the pope and the 
duke of Guise were too much interested in 
perpetuating the disorders, not to use their 
efforts to kindle a more active and bloodier 
civil war than ever. His holiness first sent to 
France the Jesuit Henry Sammier, a man full 
of finesse and astuteness, accustomed to take 
all kinds of disguises, to play all kinds of 
parts, who was in fine the most skilful diplo- 
matist of that period, and he instructed him 
to kindle the fire of revolt. Henry of Guise 
also recruited a number of ambitious men, o 
yveople without occupation, taken from all 
classes in society, whom he knew how to 
attach to himself through hopes of pillage, 
and he formed an army of them. The duke 
assumed the airs of a king more than ever, 
and showed his disdain for Henry the Third, 
so that the latter feared lest he should make 
an attempt on his life, and to — against 
this danger, he instituted an order — 
of an hundred persons of the first nobility, 
which he called the order of the Holy Spirit. 
He appointed twenty-seven knights and four 
great officers, who were all bound by oath to 
expose their property and their lives im de- 
fence of the king and religion. He inaugu- 
rated’ this society at Pentecost, the day of his 
birth, and which through a etrange coinci- 
dence was also the anniversary of his corona- 
tion as kiog of Poland, and that of the death 
of Charles the Ninth. He gave the title of 
commanders to tha members of this order 
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designing to provide them all with com 
mandens aid fick benefices. 

The example of the king of France was 
followed by the court of Rome, and Gregory 
the Thirteenth sought to create new defenders 
of it. He re-established the order of St. Basil, 
which had once counted five hundred monas- 
teries in the kin of Naples alone, and 
decreed that all the Hieronmites in the west 
should hereafter form but one congregation, 
submitted to a single abbot who should re- 
ceive his instructions from the Holy See; he 
then founded twenty colleges or seminaries 
at Rome, governed by the Jesuits, who were 
under his jurisdiction, and who were destined 
for the English, Germans, Greeks, Maronites, 
Jews, atheists and repentants ; finally, he ex- 
eee — into E 
via, Lithuania, Transylvania, and even Japan. 
The care which Grey ry gave to the organi- 
zation of — =e — which were 
to re the subjugation of new genera- 
thane tothe Holy ee, by rendering it the 
master of the education of youth, did not, 
however, hinder him from exciting people 
against each other, and from preparing bloody 
revolutions in all the kingdoms of Europe. 
Thus he used to advantage the — of 
Don Juan of Austria at Rome, to induce that 
ince to adopt a plan of conspiracy against 

izabeth, which consisted in nothing less 
than having her assassinated, so as to deliver 
Mary Stuart, and to arrange a marriage be- 
tween him and the new queen of England. The 
only obstacle which prevented the execution 
of the designe of the pontiff, being the inter- 
ference of the Hollanders, he advised Don 
Juan to take the government of the Low 
Countries, so as to keep the prince of O 
who was then sovereign of al] Holland, in 
check, and to prevent him from succouring the 
heretics of Great Brilain. The prince as- 
sented to his reasoning, and went in haste to 
assume the government of his province to 
recommence the massacres of the ferocious 
duke of Alba. 

From that time the efforts and intrigues of 
the court of Rome became very active in Eng- 
land, and all the Catholics made ready to 
second the reactionary movement. But Eliza- 
beth was on her guard, the plot was dis- 
covered, and several Jesujts paid with their 
heads for their devotion to the pope. The 
queen did not confine herself to some partial 
executions ; she renewed thé laws against the 
Catholics, took their churches from them 
drove them from their convents, rohibited 
them from assembling, and deprived them of 
the free exercise of their religion. 

Gregory was not beaten down Dy this first 
reverse ; he did not renounce the hope of 
placing Mary Stuart and Don Juan on the 
throne of land, and of re-establishing 
Catholicism in the British isles ; he only wade 
a change in hie policy, and determined te 
begin by crushing the protestants of H«lland 


ore attacking those of Great Britain. For 
this pu he sent to Don Juan a nuucie 
named who was the bearer of large 
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sams, which were to be used in levying troops 
and "babaidising spies and assassins. This 
ecclesiastic had moreover an ample provision 
of briefs to grant plenary indulgences to the 
fanatics who should combat beneath the 
standard of the Roman church, whatever 
might have been the enormity of their crimes. 
t was time for Don Juan to feceive aid, for 
he was absolutely without money, and almost 
without soldiers; his precarious position had 
already even forced him to enter into an ar- 
rangement with the Belgians, and to give his 
approval to an edict which had been decreed 
by an assembly of the states at the city of 
Ghent, and which was called the edict of the 
ification of Ghent. But he scarcely be- 
ieved himself in a condition to resist the Bel- 
— when he broke the treaty consented to 
y the reformed in Holland and Zealand, and 
retook all the pride and insolence of a tyrant. 
It turned out iliy for the governor ; the le 
of Brussels took up arme, drove him with his 
soldiers from their city, called in the prince of 
ge and conferred on him the dictatorship 
of the Low Countries. The Catholic nobles 
alone refused to recognise the prince of Orange 
as their chief ; as, however, they bore an equal 
hatred to the Spaniards and the reformed, they 
ae themselves under the banners of the 
archduke Mathias, the brother of the new 
emperor Rodolph, who had succeeded Maxi- 
milian the Second. The bu hers, wiser than 
the nobles, preferred the public safety to the 
triumph of their cause, and in order to give 
no pretext to the latter for retiring from the 
stroggle, they gave the exercise of power to 
Mathias, and contented themselves with 
placing the prince of Orange in his council 
as his lieutenant. 
ey the Second, finding himself on the 
eve of losing the Low Countries, from having 
wished to follow the counsels of the pope, 
then determined to conduct his affairs hisown 
way. He first sent Duke Alexander Farnese, 
with @ numerous army, into Belgium, to re- 
ee the provinces and cities which had 
revolted. This unfortunate country then found 
itself rent by four factions, which all disputed 
for the territory with arms in their hands. On 
oue side, the republicans sought to overthrow 
the party of the priests; on the other Mathias 
and Don Juan, both making powerful efforts 
to sustain themselves on a bloody throne. In 
this strife the wary Mathias gained ground 
upon his adversaty daily. Understanding the 
necessity he was under of sustaining himself 
by the people, he was careful to declare in 
favour of freedom of conscience, and to re- 
build the protestant churches which had been 
burned in Brabant, Flanders, and Gueldres. 
This act of tolerance excited, it'is true, the 
anger of the Jesuits, the priests, and the 
monks; but he did not disturb himself about 
them, and contented himeelf with banishing 
those who refused to take the oath of obe- 
dience to the constitution. | 
In the mean time Don Juan of Austria died, 
and was replaced in his government by Prince 
Alexander of Parma, a bigeted Catholic, who 
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‘aspired to the glory of surpassing the duke of 
in — He first murdered twelve 
| thousand inhabitants of Maestrich, to punish 
‘them for having defended their walls for gbt 
i months of a rigorous blockade. He then tamed 
i hie attention to exciting discord among the 
Flemings, by flattering the Catholic nobility, 
and ratifying the perpens edict; this soc- 
ceeded marvellousiy, and induced the deser- 
tion of the lords, and consequently that of the 
Catholic soldiers, who were designated by the 
nickname of the soldiers of Pater Noster, 
This defection determined the United Provinces 
to take a vigorous resolution to deprive Mathias 
of the government, to offer it to the duke of 
Alençon, become duke of Anjou, since the 
elevation of Henry the Third to the throne of 
France: the deputies of the states made him 
swear to a constitution, which was equally fa- 
vourable to Catholics and protestants, and 
declared themselves for ever freed from the 
sway of Philip the Second. Thus, this time, 
did the efforts of the court of Rome agains 
the reformed of Belgium and Holland, meet 
with a complete check. Gregory then fell 
back on Great Britian, with which he had not 
ceased to carry on communications. By hit 
orders, bands of Jesuits passed over into Íre- 
land to prepare an insurrection against the 
queen, and when all was ready, Italian troops 
embarked at Civita Vecchia, under the leading 
of an English Catholic, to make a descent on 
the shores of Ireland. 

His holiness did not confine himeelf to this 
demonstration against Elizabeth ; he instituted 
an order of migeionaries to go into England to 

reach revolt, and formed a cohort of sixty- 
our English, Scotch, and Irish Jesuits, who 
took an oath to employ all their efforts, and 
even to suffer martyrdom, in order to wrest 
life and crown from the heretic princess who 
reigned over the British isles. These fanatics 
left Italy, and went to London, to seek the 
glorious palm which was to place them among 
the saints. But only three of them perished ; 
Campian, Skerwin, and Bryant, denounced as 
instigatorsof a plot BRAA the life of the sove 
reign, were strangled, beheaded, and quarter- 
ed. The pope canonised them at once, 
ordered the survivors to organise a new con- 
spiracy, taking their measures better. 

In Portugal the children of Ignatius had 
greatly advanced their affairs, and had be- 
come so formidable, that the imbecile Seber 
tian, the king of that country, not daring © 
resist their solicitations, made a descent on 
Africa, and was slain at the battle of Alcacar. 
The sceptre passed from the handa of this 
unskilfal king, into those of an old priest! 
debauchee, the cardinal Henry, the uncle o 
Sebastian, moulded, like his nephew, into a 
blind obedience to the Jesuits. As saon as 
he was king, he conceived the singular fancy 
of having heirs, and solicited a dispensation 
from Rome to enable him to marry a young 
mietress, whom the Jesnite had given him. 
Gregory, who coveted the heritage of the 
kingdom of Portugal for hie family, represent 
ed to the cardinal king, that it would be gY- 
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ing a dangerous advan to the heretics, to 
peat to a man of his i who had been so 
many years an ecclesiastic, permission to 
break his vow of continence openly, in order 
to espouse his concubine. Philip the Second, 
who also had pretensions on this kingdom, in- 
fluenced the opinion of the court of Rome, 
and threatened the old cardinal with an inva- 
sion of —— if he did not submit to the 
prohibition o the holy father. Henry lan- 
guished for eighteen months, balancing be- 
tween the two, when he died, and left the 
field open to their ambitious views. 

Philip sent an army at once into Portugal, 
and seized on it, notwithstanding the clamours 
of the Jesuits, und the wrath of Gregory the 
Thirteenth, who destined this crown for his 
bastard, James Buoncompagno. His holiness 
dared not, however, excommunicate the king 
of Spain, whose assistance he required to 
strengthen the mancuvres of the Catholic 
league in France, to assure the triumph of re- 
ligion in the Low Countries, and to overthrow 
Elizabeth of England. He even cloaked his 
resentment, and sent to congratulate Philip on 
his new conquest, excusing himself for not 
having favoured hum, and only claiming some 
pensions and towns for his son James, which 
were liberally granted him. 

Thus Gregory, though pre-occupied with 
the interests of the Holy See, did not forget 
his family. We must also do him this justice, 
that he gave more assistance to the progress 
of science than any of his predecessors had 
done. Among the reforms which the learned 
demanded, there was one most necessary, 
since it produced great trouble in chronolozi- 
cal arrangement—it was the revision of the 
calendar. From bad calculations, errors so 

rosa had glided into the computation of time, 
t the festivals of the church were inverted. 
Several popes, scandalized at seeing Easter 
come at the period fixed for the festival of 
the Trinity, had already endeavoured, but in 
vain, to correct this error of calculation. Gre- 
ry had the good sense to call to his aid the 
earned of all nations, and they published 
under the superintendance of the celebrate 
doctor Louis Lilion, the calendar we now use, 
and which is called the Gregorian. All the 
Catholic states immediately adopted this new 
division of time. 

Gregory purchased this feeble service to 
the sciences by so much wickedness, that 
hatred was stronger than gratitude, and a con- 
cert of curses rose against him from every 
quarter. In the states of the church the 
misery was at its height; Milan was deso- 
lated by two terrible scourges, the plague and 
its archbishop Charles Borromeo; Rome even 
was in a state of famine, in consequence ‘of 
the avarice of the sovereign pontiff and his 
bastard, who had monopolised the corn, to 
.carry on a scandalous traffic in it. Bands 
were soon formed, which infested the high- 
ways, robbed travellers, carried off convoys, 
and made incursions up to the gates of the 
holy city. The unfortunate, whom hunger 

despair had urged on to crime, were 
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abetted by some powerful lords, who hated 
the tyranny of Gregory, and gave an asylum 
in their palaces to the banditti. As soon as 
his holiness was apprised of this, he ordered 
his provost to make minute examinations in 
all the residences in the environs of Rome, 
and particularly in the palace of Raymond des 
Ursini, who been denounced to kim. The 
sbirri of the pontiff executed the orders they 
had received, and arrested severa? inoffensive 
— whom they found in the residence of 

ymond des Ursmi. As they were about to 
bind them to conduct them to the castle of 
San Angelo, the master of the palace arrived 
with some of his people; he entreated the 
provost to set at liberty his prisoners, who were 
illegally arrested in a palace which enjoyed 
the right of asylum. The latter replied, inso- 
lently, that no consideration would prevent 
him from executing the orders of the pope, 
— such miscreants as him and his frends. 
This insult exasperated Raymond ; he seized 
the arm of the provost, and struck him witha 
small stick he held in his hand ; his sbirri im- 
mediately fired, killed this lord, and wounded 
five of his people. This act of hateful bru- 
tality excited a violent sedition at Rome; the 
people ran to arms, and threatened to beseige 
the Vatican, unless Gregory beheaded at once 
the provost and soldiers, who had assassinated 
Raymond des Ursini. 

Gregory, cowardly as are all despots, had 
the sbirri who had executed his orders seized 
and shot, to save his own life. The provost, 
who had escaped, having been arrested, was 
beheaded. But as the real criminal was not 
reached, the brother of Raymond excited a 
new sedition, attacked the palace of Vincent 
Vitelli, the grandson of the pope, and son of 
James Buoncompagno, and slew him with his 
own hand. He then left Rome with a crowd 
of discontented persons, organised them intp 
free companies, and made incursions at their 
head upon the territories of the church, and 
exercised cruel reprisals to avenge his family. 
The disquiet which this partizan war caused 
the pontiff, did not prevent him from pursuing 
his projects on the Low Countries, in which 
whilst appearing to sustain the interests of 
Philip, he was secretly favouring the duke 
of “Anjou. The money required to pay the 
French troops beginning to fail him, he de- 
termined to finish the war at a blow, and to: 
have the duke of Orleans, the most formida- 
ble of the enemies of the Holy See, aseaesi- 
nated. At his instigation, the Jesuits armed 
a fanatic, named Jaregué, who was born in 
Biscay; and one day, when the prince was 
leaving his hotel, he shot a pistol at him, 
which fortunately only grazed his breast. 
This wretch was massacred on the spot by 
the people. His accomplices were sought out, 
and among others, a Dominican named An- 
thony Timmermans, who had given him ab- 
solution before he made the attempt. 

The duke of Anjou was at first accused of 
having participated in this plot ; but the prince 
of Orange exonerated him before the states- 
general, and showed them that the blow had 
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rams, which were to be used in levying troops ' 


and subsidising spies and assassins. This 
ecclesiastic had moreover an ample prevision 
of briefs to grant plenary indulgences to the 
fanatics who should combat beneath the 
standard of the Roman church, whatever 
right have been the enormity of their crimes. 
It was time for Don Juan to feceive aid, for 
he was absolutely without money, and almost 
without soldiers; his precarious position had 
already even forced him to enter into an ar- 
rangement with the Belgians, and to give hia 
approval to an edict which had been decreed 
by an assembly of the states at the city of 
Ghent, and which was called the edict of the 
ee of Ghent. But he scarcely be- 
ieved himself in a condition to resist the Bel- 
glans, when he broke the treaty consented to 
y the reformed in Holland and Zealand, and 
retook all the pride and insolence of a tyrant. 
It turned out illy for the governor ; the people 
of Brussels took up arme, drove him with his 
soldiers from their city, called in the prince of 
Qrange and conferred on him the dictatorship 
of the Low Countries. The Catholic nobles 
alone refused to recognise the prince of Orange 
as their chief ; as, however, they bore an equal 
hatred to the Spaniards and the reformed, they 
ranged themselves under the banners of the 
archduke Mathias, the brother of the new 
emperor Rodolph, who had succeeded Maxi- 
milian the Second. The barghers, wiser than 
the nobles, preferred the public safety to the 
triumph of their cause, and in order to give 
no pretext to the latter for retiring from the 
struggle, they gave the exercise of power to 
Mathias, and contented themselves with 
plaoing the prince of Orange in his council 
as his lieutenant. 

raip the Second, finding himself on the 
eve of losing the Low Countrieg, from having 
wished to follow the counsels of the pope, 
then determined to conduct his affairs his own 
way. He firet sent Duke Alexander Farnese, 
with a numerous army, into Belgium, to re- 
conquer the provinces and cities which had 
revolted. This unfortunate country then found 
itself rent by four factions, which all disputed 
for the territory with arms in their hands. On 
one side, the republicans sought to overthrow 
the party of the priests ; on the other Mathias 
and Don Juan, both making powerful efforts 
to sustain themselves on a bloody throne. In 
this strife the wary Mathias gained ground 
upon his adversaty daily. Understanding the 
necessity he was under of sustaining himself 
by the people, he was careful to declare in 
favour of freedom of conscience, and to re- 
build the protestant churches which had been 
burned in Brabant, Flanders, and Gueldres. 
This act of tolerance excited, it'is true, the 
anger of the Jesuite, the priests, and the 
monks; but he did not disturb himself about 
them, and contented himeelf with banishing 
those who refused to take the oath of obe- 

dience to the constitution. 
In the mean time Don Juan of Austria died, 
and wae replaced in hie government by Prince 
er of Parma, a bigeted Catholic, who 
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in cruelty. ered twelve 
thousand inhabitants of Maestrich, to punish 
them for having defended their walls for eight 
months of a rigorous blockade. He then tamed 
hie attention to exciting discord among the 
Flemings, by flattering the Catholic nobility, 
and ratifying the —— edict; this suc- 
ceeded marvellously, and induced the deser 
tion of the lords, ind consequently that of the 
Catholic soldiers, who were designated by the 
nickname of the soldiers of Pater Noster, 
This defection determined the United Provinces 
to take a vigoious resolation to deprive Mathias 
of the government, to offer it to the duke of 
Alençon, become duke of Anjou, since the 
elevation of Henry the Third to the throne of 
France: the deputies of the states made him 
swear to a conslitution, which was equally fa- 
vourable to Catholics and protestants, and 
declared themselves for ever freed from the 
sway of Philip the Second. Thus, this time, 
did the efforts of the court of Rome against 
the reformed of Belgium and Holland, meet 
with a complete check. Gregory then fell 
back on Great Britian, with which he had not 
ceased to carry on communications. By hie 
orders, bands of Jesuits passed over into Ire- 
land to prepare an insurrection against 
queen, and when all was ready, Italian troops 
embarked at Civita Vecchia, under the leading 
of an English Catholic, to make a descent on 
the shoree of Ireland. 

His holiness did not confine himself to this 
demonstration againet Elizabeth ; he instituted 
an order of missionaries to go into England to 

reach revolt, and formed a cohort of sixty- 
four English, Scotch, and Irish Jesuits, who 
took an oath to employ all their efforts, and 
even to suffer martyrdom, in order to wrest 
life and crown from the heretic princess whe 
reigned over the British isles. These fanatics 
left Italy, and went to London, to eeek the 
glorious palm which was to place them among 
the saints. But only three of them perished; 
Campian, Skerwin, and Bryant, denounced as 
instigatorsof a plot against the life of the sove 
reign, were strangled, beheaded, and quarter- 
ed. The pope canonised them at once, 
ordered the survivors to organise a new oi 
spiracy, — their measures better. 

In Portugal the children of Ignatius hed 
greatly advanced their affairs, and had be- 
come so formidable, that the imbecile Sebas- 
tian, the king of that country, not daring © 
resist their solicitations, made a descent on 
Africa, and was elain at the battle of Alcacar. 
The sceptre passed from the hands of this 
unekilfal king, into those of an old priestly 
debauchee, the cardinal Henry, the uncle of 
Sebastian, moulded, like his nephew, into 8 
blind obedience to the Jesuits. As saon as 
he was king, he conceived the singular fancy 
of having heirs, and solicited a dispensation 
from Rome to enable him to marry a young 
mistress, whom the Jesuits had given bim. 
Gregory, who coveted the heritage of the 
kingdom of Portugal for hia —— 
ed to the cardinal king, that it would be g- 
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ing a dangerous advan to the heretics, to 
ont to a man of his an who had been 80 
many years an ecclesiastic, permission to 
break his vow of continence openly, in order 
to espouse his concubine. Philip the Second, 
who also had pretensions on this kingdom, in- 
fluenced the opinion of the court of Rome, 
and threatened the old cardinal with an inva- 
sion of Portugal, if he did not submit to the 
prohibition of the holy father. Henry lan- 
guished for eighteen months, balancing be- 
tween the two, when he died, and left the 
field open to their ambitious views. 

Philip sent an army at once into Portugal, 
and seized on it, notwithstanding the clamours 
of the Jesuits, and the wrath of Gregory the 
Thirteenth, who destined this crown for his 
bastard, James Buoncompagno. His holiness 
dared not, however, excommunicate the king 
of Spain, whose aasistance he required to 
strengthen the mancuvres of the Catholic 

e in France, to assure the triumph of re- 
ligion in the Low Countries, and to overthrow 
Elizabeth of England. He even cloaked hia 
resentment, and sent to congratulate Philip on 
his new conquest, excusing himeelf for not 
having favoured him, and only claiming some 
pensions and towns for his son James, which 
were liberally granted him. 

Thus Gregory, though pre-occupied with 
the interests of the Holy See, did not forget 
his family. We must also do him this justice, 
that he gave more assistance to the progress 
of science than any of his predecessors had 
done. Among the reforms which the learned 
demanded, there was one most necessary, 
since it produced great trouble in chronologi- 
cal arrangement—it was the revision of the 
calendar. From bad calculations, errors so 

had glided into the computation of time, 
hat the festivals of the church were inverted. 
Several popes, scandalized at seeing Easter 
come at the period fixed for the festival of 
the Trinity, had already endeavoured, but in 
vain, to correct this error of calculation. Gre- 

ry had the good sense to call to his aid the 
earned of all nations, and they published 
under the superintendance of the celebrate 
doctor Louis Lilion, the calendar we now use, 
and which is called the Gregorian. All the 
Catholic states immediately adopted this new 
division of time. 

Gregory purchased this feeble service to 
the sciences by so much wickedness, that 
hatred was stronger than gratitude, and a con- 
cert of curses rose against him from every 
quarter. In the states of the church the 
misery was at its height; Milan was deso- 
lated by two terrible scourges, the plague and 
its archbishop Charles Borromeo; Rome even 
was in a state of famine, in consequence‘of 
the avarice of the sovereign pontiff and his 
bastard, who had monopolised the corn, to 
carry on a scandalous traffic in it. Bands 
were soon formed, which infested the high- 
ways, robbed travellers, carried off convoys, 
and made incursions up to the gates of tne 
oo city. The unfortunate, whom hunger 
and despair had urged on to crime, were 
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abetted by some powerful lords, who hated - 
the tyranny of Gregory, and gave an asylum 
in their palaces to the banditti. As soon as 
his holiness was apprised of this, he ordered 
his provost to make minute examinations in 
all the residences in the environs of Rome, 
and particularly in the palace of Raymond des 
Ursini, who had been denounced to him. The 
sbirri of the pontiff executed the orders they 
had received, and arrested severa! inoffensive 
a whom they found in the residence of 
ymond des Ursini. As they were about to 
bind them to conduct them to the castle of 
San Angelo, the master of the palace arrived 
with some of his people; he entreated the 
rovost to set at liberty his prisoners, who were 
legally arrested in a palace which enjoyed 
the right of asylum. The latter reped, inso- 
lently, that no consideration would prevent 
him ‘from executing the orders of the pope; 
against such miscreants as him and his frends. 
This insult exasperated Raymond ; he seized 
the arm of the provost, and struck him witha 
small stick he held in his hand ; his sbirri im- 
mediately fired, killed this lord, and wounded 
five of his people. This act of hateful bru- 
tality excited a violent sedition at Rome; the 
people ran to arms, and threatened to beseige 
the Vatican, unless Gregory beheaded at once 
the provost and soldiere, who had assassinated 
Raymond des Ursini. 

Gregory, cowardly as are all despots, had 
the sbirri who had executed his orders seized 
and shot, to save his own life. The provost, 
who had escaped, having been arrested, was 
beheaded. But as the real criminal was not 
reached, the brother of Raymond excited a 
new sedition, attacked the palace of Vincent 
Vitelli, the grandson of the pope, and son of 
James Buoncompagno, and slew him with his 
own hand. He then left Rome with a crowd 
of discontented persons, organised them intp 
free companies, and made incursions at their 
head upon the territories of the church, and 
exercised cruel reprisals to avenge his family. 
The disquiet which this partizan war caused 
the pontiff, did not prevent him from pursuing 
his projects on the Low Countries, in which 
whilst appearing to sustain the interests o 
Philip, he was secretly favouring the duke 
of Anjou. The money required to pay the 
French troops beginning to fail him, he de- 
termined to finish the war at a blow, and to: 
have the duke of Orleans, the most formida- 
ble of the enemies of the Holy See, assassi- 
nated. At his instigation, the Jesuits armed 
a fanatic, named Jaregué, who was born in 
Biscay; and one day, when the prince was 
leaving his hotel, he shot a pistol at him, 
which fortunately only grazed his breast. 
This wretch was massacred on the spor by 
the people. His accomplices were sought out, 
and among others, a Dominican named An- 
thony Timmermans, who had given him ab- 
solution before he made the attempt. 

The duke of Anjou was at first accused of 
having participated in this plot ; but the prince 
of Orange exonerated him before the statem- 
general, and showed oon that the blow had 
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come from Rome. The uences, how- 
ever, showed that the sense of the citi- 
zens had not been at fault, and the conspiracy 
of the duke of Anjou against the liberties of 
the United Provinces proved, that the Belgians 
had been properly inspired, when accusing 
the brother of the king of France with con- 
nection in the attempt at assassination. This 
worthy son of Catherine de Medicis, this felon 
and disloyal duke, not satisfied with havin 
received the titles of count of Flanders an 
duke of Brabant, was still willing to wrest 
from his new country its dearest liberties, and 
to reduce it to despotiam. Fortunately, his 
attempts on Antwerp were repulsed by the 
republicans, and the Belgians would, beyond 
doubt, have slain his soldiers to the last man, 
if the prince of Orange had not come to his 
aid and appeased the anger of the Belgians, 
by recalling to their recollection the services 
which the reformed in France had rendered 
them, and by representing to them that it was 
very unjust to punish the soldiers for the faults 
of their leaders. These remarks saved the 
remains of the French army from a general 
massacre; but the duke was none the less 
obliged to return to France, where he went 
to. conceal his shame, and where he died 
poisoned. 

His holiness, exasperated by this check, 
which retarded the success of his affairs in 
the Low Countries to an indefinite period, re- 
doubled his efforts to organise new plots 
against the life of the duke of Orange, and 
aided by the Jesuits, he found a madman, 
named Gerard, who, to gain the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, consented to assassinate the enemy 
of the pope. The attempt succeeded this 
time, and William of Nassau fell beneath the 
dagger of the fanatic Gerard, in the city of 
Delph. Freed from his most formidable ad- 
versary, Gregory went on to other efforts, and 
armed a wretch, named William Parry, of 
Venice, to murder Elizabeth of England. For- 
tunately for this princess, the satellite of the 
pope, on arriving in London, was indiscreet 
enough to impart his plan to one of his rela- 
tives who dwelt in that city; he was imme- 
diately arrested, put to the torture, and pun- 
ished for high treason. 

This new effort determined the queen to 
publish extremely severe edicts against the 
Catholics, and especially against the Jesuits, 
who were banished from the British isles, as 
abettors of the conspiracy, with a prohibition 
to re-enter them under penalty of death. Gre- 
go comprehending the necessity of not 
eaving this warlike militia to suffer beneath 
the blow a reverse, and the shame of an ex- 
pamon, sought to raise their courage by intro- 

ucing them as the heroes of a farce which 
he was about to exhibit, and which had been 
in rehearsal for some years. Hə was pre- 
paring for the solemn reception of some pre- 
tended Japanese embassadors, in imitation of 
the famous deputation of Abyssinian kings, 
which took place during the reign of Clement 
the Seventh, only that instead of negroes, 
Gregory procured four fishermen, who 
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had been sent to him by the Jesuits, from a 
small commercial establishment in Japan 
They disembarked in Spain, in company with 
a Jesuit, who passed them off for the sons of 
the king and persons of the highest distine 
tion, and had great honours rendered them 
by Philip the Second. He then re-embarked 
with them, gained the shores of Italy, and 
sailed up the Tiber to Rome. 

As soon as the Japanese landed, a deputa- 
tion of cardinals came to congratulate (4 
and conducted them in great pomp to an as- 
dience of Gregory. ey presented three 
letters from the kings of Japan to his holiness, 
of whom they announced themselves as the 
representatives, and which were translated 
into Italian by the Jesuits The first was sub- 
scribed, “To the adorable who holds on earth 
the place of the king of heaven, the greatest, 
the holiest pe.” The second letter began 
thus, “Let this missive be borne to the ir 
and holy lord, whom IJ adore, and who 
the place of God on earth.” The third was 
ap follows, “I offer this letter with adoration, 
with hands raised towards heaven, to our most 
holy father, the vicar of Christ! ...”’ Inthe 
body of the letters, the three .princes who 
signed them, excused themselves for not 
coming in person to render their homage to 
the successor of the apostle Peter, on the plea 
of their age and business; they bestowed a 
extravagant eulogium on the Jesuits, and be- 
sought the pope to recompense these devoted 
workmen, who cultivated with so much zeal 
the vineyard of the Lord. Gregory feigned 
great joy, and ẹxclaimed, “Glory, glory to the 
cou us children of Jesus! Glory to the 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola ! I have now lived 
long enough, since I have seen their triumph! 
Lord, call your servant to yourself.” 

No one was, however, the dupe of this gros 
jugglery, nor of the enthusiasm of the pontifi, 
and the Jesuits obtained no more consider- 
tion than before. After all, what did the hoiy 
father care for the opinion of the people He 
had succeeded in rekindling the zeal of the 
Jesuits; he asked for no more. He comms 
sioned them to embitter the leaguers of Frano 
against the duke of Navarre, who had become, 
by the death of the duke of Anjou, the neares! 
heir to the throne, and thanks to their efforts, 
the leaguers rose against Henry the Thin, 
and proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon as 
sovereign. 

This prelate, seduced by the ae of a 
crown, consented to become the chief of the 
enemies of his house, and published a manr 
festo, in which he'declared the dukes of Lor- 
raine and Guise, the lieytenant generalsof the 
Catholic league, and invested with the com- 
mand of the troops by the different members 
of the Catholic league, the pope, the empero. 
the king of Spain, the princes of the house of 
Austria, by those of the family of Lorraine 
in France, by the archbishops of Cologne and 
Mayence, the dukes of Nemours, Nevers, 8 
voy, Ferrara, Cleves, and Parma, the 
of Vendome, the count de Vaudemont, the 18- 
publics of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, thé 
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duke of Florence, and the prince of Scotland. | the king, commenced wa: on Henry of Na- 
After which he gave the signal for the civil | varre and the prince of Condé, and demanded 
war and raised the standard of revolt. their excommunication from Rome. Father 
Before so formidable a e Henry the | Matthew, the courier of the league, made se- 
Third followed the counsels ot fear; and al- | veral journeys into Italy to obtain this bull, 
though he knew perfectly well that the lea-| which was impatiently waited for in France, 
uers were his personal enemies, he rejoined | and to solicit a brief authorising the Guises to 
them and apologised for their conduct. He | assassinate Henry the Third. Whilst Gregory 
revoked the edicts made in favour of the Hu-"| was préparing the bill of excommunication he 
— compelled their ministers to leave | was to hurl against the Huguenots, he was 
rance, and decreed that hereafter no citizen | struck with an attack of apoplexy, which car- 
could fill public functions nor private offices | ried him off on the 10th of April, 1585. His 
unless he was a professor of the papist doc- | body was buried in a chapel which he had 
trines. He finally pushed his cowardice so far | constructed in the church of St. Peter. Thus 
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as to give strong places to the duke of Guise 
and the cardinal of Bourbon, as pledges for the 
sincerity of his protection. 

The latter, having nothing more to fear from 


died this pope, who had given an example of 
every vice to the world, and who had so well 
pursued the work of extermination com- 
menced by his predecessors. 
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Feuix Peretti, cardinal of Montalto, was 
born on a small farm attached to a castle called 
the Grotto, situated in the province of la Man- 
cha. His father, a vine dresser of a rich pro- 
prietor, had espoused a servant of his master 
and had three children by her, two sons and 
a daughter. The young Felix saw his poor 
cabin suddenly invaded one day — troop of 
sbirri, who came to arrest his father for hav- 
ing violated some game law. The repulsive 
aspect of these men, and their rude oaths, so 
alarmed him that he ran and concealed him- 
self in an upper story. But he had scarcely 
concealed himself in a corer of the room 
when the floor gave way beneath him, and 
carried him down in its fall. The sbirri, who 
were already leading away their prisoner, re- 
turned and drew out the poor child half dead, 
and having his arms and legs broken by the fall. 
They carried him at once to a surgeon, who 
took care of him from pity, and in three months 
restored him to his mother entirely cured. 

rhs — entored A alates of = — 
and kept his pigs. Mic s Selleri, a 
monk of the — of St. Franc, was ia 
dentally passing near the Grotto on his way to 


the Third—Quarrels between the pope and the empe- 
row—The pontiff and the league—Trickery of the holy father—Conduct of { 
on the kingdom of Naples—He declares against the Je- 
eflection concerning them. 


pope to Henry 


Ascoli, a town of la Mancha, and met the 
young swineherd. The latter, perceiving the 
embarrassment of the good father, offered to 
show him the way, and even to accompany 
him as far as Ascoli. During the walk he 
talked with his young guide, questioned him 
about his relatives, and learned his whole 
family history. He was much touched by it, 
and regarding this fortunate rencontre as a 
warning from God, he determined to take Fe- 
lix to his convent and present him to his su- 
perior, which he did. . 
He immediately clothed his protege in the 
dress of a lay brother, and placed him under 
the charge of a very learned monk. Felix ex- 
hibited, from the firat an extreme facility in 
study, and a vivacit of mind beyond his years. 
His character felt the effects of this Jast facul- 
ty; for it sometimes pushed his vivacity into 
anger; but his irritation being as quickly 
calmed as saised, his young comrades called 
him a Will-of-the-wisp. Apart from this slight 
defect, Felix was remarkable for his solid 
qualities, amongst others for a perseverance 
in his studies which amounted to obstinacy : 
thus his progress was rapid in every science. 


At the age of twenty-six he obtained the bon- 
net of a doctor and the title of professor. Eight 
years afterwards, he was distinguished as a 
preacher. From that time the career of the 
monk, Peretti de Montalto, which was the new 
name by which the former swineherd was 
known, 1s easily traced. He thundered against 
the heretics ; drew the attention of the Jesuits 
to himself, and obtained through them the post 
of inquisitor at Venice. His implacable cha- 
racter, and the cruelty which he exercised in 
that city at the instigation of Pius the Fifth, 
who was then inspector general of the tribu- 
nals of the holy office, excited all the popula- 
tion. He was constrained to fly during the 
night in order to avoid being stoned by the 
le. He is stated on this occasion to have 
replied to one of his colleagues, who rallied 
him on his flight, “I have vowed to be 
at Rome; I ought not then to have suffered 
myself to be hung or stoned at Venice.” 

On hie return to the holy city he atlached 
himself to the cardinal Buoncompagno, whose 
nigh fortune he foresaw, and accompanied 
him to Spain. He then sought to gain the 
friendship of Pius the Fifth, and obtain in 
succession the rank of general of the Corde- 
liers, that of bishop of St. Agatha, and, finally, 
the hat of a cardinal. The reason why he 
obtained such high distinctions from the san- 
guinary Pius the Fifth, was the perfect ac- 
cordance which appeared to exist between 
tbeir two natures—the same conformity of 
opinions, the same ferocity of character, the 
same thirst for blood, the same ardour in theo- 
logical disputes. Brother Felix Peretti de 

ontalto appeared to be a second part of the 
pope, and to have determined to make his life 
a counterpart of that of his master. But when 
he was clothed with the purple of the cardinal- 
ate, when he found it was not even in the power 
of the pope to raise him higher, he changed his 
behaviour and his habits. From being violent 
he became mild and modest; from crue 
and sanguinary, compassionate. and merciful ; 
- finally, he appeared transformed as if by a 
miracle, and became an entirely different man. 
It was simply a serpent changing its skin, 
without losing any of its deceit or venom. 

On the death of Pius the Fifth, the cardinal 
of Montalto left his palace, and retired witha 
few servants to a small house situated near 
the church of St. Maria Majora. Duriag the 
whole reign of Gregory, he appeared to have 
no — — aa that of a ce He 
stooped, played the part of an old man by 
false wrinkles, and by rendering his voice ed 
mulous, so as to give him all the appearance 
of one who had but a short time to live. In 
the sessions of the sacred college he had such 
an air of candour and simplicity, that they 
nicknamed him the Ass of Ja Mancha. On 
every occasion he recalled the obligations he 
was under to Pius the Fifth, and his nephew, 
the cardinal Alexandrin, one of the most in- 
finential of the princes of the church, and add- 
ed, with an air of perfect simplicity, that if he 
were the lord of several worlds, he would 
never be rich enough to show his gratitude for 
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the benefits his pees had conferred spon 
him. He did the same towards Philip the 
Second, and as he knew that the Spaniards 
dreaded more than any thing else a pope 
whose mind was too enlightened, he affected 
an absolute incapacity. | 

Finally, when Gregory the Thirteenth died, 
he had got so far as never to go out, except 
leaning on a stick, and his pretended infirmi- 
ties had so increased, that he appeared to have 
reached the most extreme state of decay.— 
After the funeral, the cardinals, to the number 
of forty-two, entered the conclave; the swine 
herd of Montalto, who saw the hope of reap- 
ing the fruits of eighteen years of hypocrisy, 
took his way to the Vatican, leaning on hi 
stick. On his entering the Vatican, it was re- 
marked, that he walked with more difficulty 
than usual, and he himself asked leave to re- 
tire to his chamber, pretending that he had 
not strength to support himself. On the next 
day, the’ intrigues for the election of a pape 
commenced, and the candidates came to urge 
hiin to join their parties; but the poor Mon- 
talto contented himself with replying, that he 
was not in a situation to mix himself up with 
the things of this world, and upon some car- 
dinals saying to him, ironically, that he most 
occupy himeelf with affairs of this world, if 
he should be proclaimed pope; he replied, 
that his head bent towards the earth, could 
never sustain the weight of a tiara, and that 
should such an honour be offered to so un- 
worthy an individual as himself, he would be 
obliged to refuse it, or to lay the burthen of 
public business on the sacred college. They 
paid no more attention to him, and proceeded 
to redeem the engagements the cardinals bad 
made before the election ; after which faction 
went to work and full rein was given to am- 
bition. 

There were as many as fourteen avowed 
candidates. In sucha conflict, in which every 
elector wished to be pope, it was difficalt to 
play into each other's hands; this was pre- 
cisely what Montalto had hoped for; he guard- 
ed himself well from showing any mark of 
ambition, any desire of being chosen by the 
cardinals; on the contrary, he pledged him- 
self to serve every one, and never left his 
apartment, but to go to mars to the Pauline 
c myel, to assist at some countings of the votes. 
He laboured, however, none the less, by some 
skilful steps, to increase the division in the 
conclave, so as to tire out the electors and lead 
their choice to him. He succeeded perfectly ; 
the cardinals AJexandrin, d’Este, and de 
dicis, tired of caballing, abandoned their can- 
didates m favour of Montalto, on condition 
that he would surrender the government of 
the — to — Tai T nay cardinal 
agreed to do. They, du ie joggiery, 
and fearful lest he should saddealy a ocate 
in a fit of coughing, or that his death should 
deprive. them of the advantages promised 
them, hastened to rally their izans to se- 
cure the election of the Ass of la Manoha.— 
The cardinal of Montalto dragwed himself 
the aid of his cane into the Pauline chapel, 
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and voted like the rest; then, when the ballot 
was over, they proceeded to count the votes. 
Then took place a strange scene, which no 
one expected, and which caused alarm in the 
conclave. As soon as Montalto fonnd two- 
thirds of the votes were for him, he stood bolt 
upright, and throwing his cane into the midst 
ot the assembly, he expectorated from a full 
breast like a young man of thirty. The cadi- 
nals, confounded, looked at each other anx- 
iously, and especially Medicis and Alexandrin. 
As the dean perceived that the cardinals re- 
pented having done their work so quickly, he 
exclaimed, “ Do not press on us, my brethren 
there is an error in the ballot.” No, replied 
Montalto, in a firm tone, “the thing is done 
aad in due form.” And this same man, who an 
hour before, could scarcely speak without 
coughing, thundered forth the Te Deum ina 
voice so strong and clear, that the roof of the 
chapel resounded ; he then went to kneel, ac- 
cording to custom, before the altar to say his 
prayers. But the cardinal de Medicis, who 
was beside him, remarked, that he made no 
motion with his lips, but contented himself 
with looking at the crucifix placed opposite to 
him in the sanctuary. When he arose, one of 
the cardinals approached him, and congratulat- 
ed him on the singular metamorphosis which 
had been produced in him. “I bent myself,” 
replied Montalto, “to seek on earth the keys 
of Paradise; now that they are in my hands, 
I can look God in the face.” The master of 
ceremonies having approached him, to ask, as 
was usual, if he would accept the sovereign 
pontificate, ‘I could not do better than accept 
that which has beeh already offered me,” he 
replied, “ but I will do so the more willingly, 
since I feel myself strong enough to govern, 
not the church, but the whole world,” and 
' seizing on the pontifical ornaments, he put 
them on, without requiring any assistance 
from his chamberlains, which appeared so ex- 
traordinary to the cardinal] Rusticocci, that he 
could not help saying, “most holy father, I 
see that the pontificate is a sovereign remed 
to restore youth and health to old siek cardi- 
nals.’ —“ i am as well persuaded of it as you 
ere,”? replied Montalto, “from my own ex- 
rience.” When he had finished costum- 
ing himself, he placed the tiara on his head, 
ane — enthroned by the name of Sixtus the 
fth. — 

The new pontiff, in token of his joyous 
advent, raised four scaffolds before his pa- 
lace, and instead of granting an amnesty to 
criminals, accoflling to the custom usual! at 
each election, he caused sixty of the most 
obstinate heretics to be ao the day of his 
coronation. He showed some little benevolence 
for the embasaadors of Japan, not that he was 
ignorant of all the springs of this pitiful farce, 
since he would have unfolded it as smartly as 
the deceased pope, but because he considered 
it licy to conceal all the knaveries which 
might injure the Holy See. He expressed 
great regard for these pretended princes; he 
allowed them to kiss his feet before the car- 
—— embraced — with tender affeo- 
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tion, and wished them to discharge honourable 
functions at his coronation, that they should 
carry the canopy, that they should present to 
him water and linen for his ablutions, and 
should hold his stirrup to mount; he made 
them knights of the golden spur, gave them 
himself, the sword and girdle, and cause 
them to be created Roman oe by the 
senate and people; finally, e celebrated di- 
vine service for them only, administered the 
communion to them with’ his own hand, anc 

ve them a splendid banquet. After this. 

e loaded them with presents, gave them let- 

ters for their sovereigns at a public audience, - 
and embarked them—what happened to them 
at seat It was never known. Some histo- 
rians say, that his holiness had a secret audi- 
ence with the Jesuit who was to accompany 
them on the day of their departure, and that 
the worthy child of Loyola, on leaving the 
Vatican, went to the general of his order, to 
repeat to him his conversation with the 
pope, and that the latter replied, “The farce 
is played; execute the will of the head of 
the church, and let the sea serve for their 
tomb.” 

As soon as Sixtus the Fifth was installed 
on the pontifical throne, he brought his sister 
Camilla, with her three children, to Rome. Out 
of the landress which she was before, he made 
a princess; he loaded her with caresses, gave 
her a palace, land, and a considerable pension, 

rohibiting her, however, from asking for an 
avour or place. On the day succeeding this 
reception, the etatue of Morforio asked the 
statue of Pasquin, “ why do you wear a dirty 
shirt ?? Because, replied Pasquin, “‘ my wash- 
erwoman has become a princess.”” The pope 
immediately caused him who had made this 
allusion to the former occupation of his sister, 
to be sought ont, in order to bestow justice 
upon him, and published that he would give 
fosty thousand Roman crowns to him who de- 
nounced him. 

The guilty man himself claimed an au- 
dience of the pope, thinking to make a good 
speculation of it, and claimed the promised 
sum; “Count out to him forty thousand 
crowns,” said Sixtus, addressing his treasu- 
rer; then turning towards the executioner, 
who was always near by, “and thou cut o 
his tongue and his right hand, for fear of a 
repetition of the offence,” which was done. 

A cold and implacable cruelty Xwas the 
principa! trait in the character of the pontiff, 
of which we shal) see him give a thousan 

roofs in the various actions of his pontificate. 
Thos he himself announced, in full consistory, 
‘that he had come, like Christ, to a: 
sword, not peace, and that he wished his 
reign to ve — y ame most 

vigorons.” He eposing the ju 
who, durin Vis arecadice — bad 
shown indulgence for the fault of heresy; he 
then reformed the laws and ordinances which 
regulated the internal police of the states of 
the church, and issued san edicts, 
which placed the lives of the citizens at his 
merey. Among — he ordered, that 
ees > ⸗ ao? sae SO RS Ags e 
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every adnltery should be punished with death, 


and 


e made so severe an application of this 


— it was feared lest it should end 


by ma 


ing Rome a great desert. 
A lord of Salerno, named Charles Tasca, 


not being a subject of the Holy See, did not 
think that the laws of Sixtus the Fifth could 


concern him, and took no 
amours with the wife of 


ins to conceal his 
is steward. The 


holy father, furious at finding that a stranger 
dared to brave him in his capital, ordered 
the governor to execute the law of adultery 
against the guilty; and to the remark of the 
latter, that the lord of Tasca and his mistre 


bei 


gubjects of the king of Naples, coul 


only be judged by the laws of their own coun- 


try, he replied, “ What matters that? 
since you have scruple 


But 
hang the lover, the 


wife, and the gecotamodating husband, with 
ropes made at Naples.” 


disorders of his clergy, 
cardinals, who had, b 


Sixtus was also desirous of suppressing the 
and particularly of the 
r a long time, abused 


their privilege of inviolability, by contractin 
debts which they never paid ; an usage whic 


had descended to their valets. 


He ordered 


that in future, no priest, bishop, or cardinal, 
should refuse a just satisfaction to his credi- 
tors, and to eel them an example, he paid the 
debts which had been contracted during the 


pontificate of Gregory the Thirteenth. 


ore- 


‘over, under the pretext of putting the busi- 
nees of the apostolic chamber in order, he 


Joaded the in 


bitants of Rome with taxes, 


and displayed unusual rigoug in the collec- 


tion of imposts; which so mu 


discontented 


the people, that a sedition was dreaded. 


According to the custom of tyrants, he 


sought to guard against the danger which sur- 


rounded him 
he prohibited 
in the city, and 
who contravene 


by a new act of arbitrary power ; 
the citizens from carrying arms 
— uamercifully, those 

this ordinance. It is related 


even, that a child of sixteen years old, havin 
been brought before his tribunal, accused of 
having drawn a dagger on some sbirri who 
insulted him, he condemned him to be hung, 
and as his advocate was invoking the text of 
the law, which prohibited the application of 
the penalty of death to so young a person-— 
“t Well, by virtue of my own omnipotence, I 
give him ten of my years,” exclaimed the 
pope, “and let him be led to punishment.” 


f we regard in Sixtus the Fifth, his inflexi- 


ble zeal in the maintenance of the principles 
of the theocratic authority, his disdain for the 
human species, his cold and inexorable cru- 
elty, his boldness in the employment of violent 
means, we.will find that he had many points 


of resemblance to Gr 


ry the Seventh. If 


we study this pontiff in his political measures, 
in his diplematic intrigues, we will see in him 
aman tormented by ao insatiable thirst for 


wer, wealth, and reputation; we will see 
m sacrificing, unceasingly, justice to vain 


glory, apd sometimes doing great things to 


immor l 
and persecuti 


his name; protecting the city, 
men of letters ; anathematis- 


ing kings, and then turning against the peo- 
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le ; exalting the doctrines of the Jesuits, ma 

ing common cause with the | then 
declaring himself the enemy of the disciples 
of Loyola, and banishing them from the Ro 
man states; and, finally, setting aside ali 
shame, glorying in having been a swineherd, 
and then declaring himself to be the first of 
the princes of the earth! Strange existence, 
mysterious destiny, which had taken a simple 
swineherd to mako of him, successively, a 
monk, an inquisitor, a cardinal, a sovereign, 
and more than a Aa pope! 

Sixtus the Fifth, after having assured tran- 
quillity in Rome, prepared for his strife wxh 
kings, and soon showed that he not 
even Philip of Spain; thus the em ors 
of that prince having come, on the 29th day 
of May, to present to him the usual tribute 
of a purse of seven thousand crowns of gold, 
carried on a white hackney, as the right oi 
vassalage for the kingdom o Naples, the pope 
replied to the harangue, “ Your discourse i$ 
very eloquent my lords, but we do not yet 
see, but that our predecessors made a foolish 
bargain, in swopping a kingdom for a horee.’ 

The Spanish embassadors thought this plea- 
santry had a hidden meaning, and they aé- 
vised Philip the Second of it, so that he might 
take measures to repel the efforts which the 
new pope was projecting on the kingdom of 
Naples. But it did not enter into the views 
of Sixtus to embroil himself so speedily with 
the king of Spain; France claimed his atten- 
tion above all else} he took up the business 
in this country at the point at which Gregory 
the Thirteenth had left it, he declared the fa- 
mily of Bourbon bastard and detestable, call- 
ing the king of Navarre a relapsed hereuc; 
as such, depriving him of all his domains, and 
decreeing that he was incapable, both he an 
his descendents for aver, from succeeding t0 
any kingdom and sovereignty whatever, aud 

rlicularly to.the crown of France. His bo- 


leas also freed his — and vassals fom 


the oath of obedience they had taken to hus, 
and prohibited them, under ecclesiastical pe 
nalties, from obeying him. The same cen 


sures were applied to his cousin, the young 


prince of Condé, and to all the Huguenots. 


Although excommunications were already 


in such great discredit at the close of the ss- 
teenth century, that a bishop of Chartres wrote, 
that the thunders of the pope froze in crossing 
the Alps; still, such a demonstration, at the 
moment when the kingdom was on the ere 
of a general combustion, mnet necesearily i: 
crease the confusion, 
arose a cry of shame, and the different civ 
and religious orders hastened to address > 
quests to the court of Rome for a revocalios 
of the bull. 
Henry the Third, who was always cowardly 
pusillanimous, dared not take any ener 
tic measures against a decree derogatory t 
e independence of the nation and ihe die 


nity of the crown; he contented himself witi, 


ro Madog the bull from being published 1 
rancs in legal form. The parjament, bolde? 
than the king, wished to reaigt the mere pub 


pp. 


hus, from all parts 
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lication of the decree'as contrary to the rights 
of the hereditary sovereignty ; but the Guises 
ushed it on, and the excommunication was 


y 
fastened on the doors of the charches through: 


the whole kingdom. l 

Henry of Navarre, unable to take vengeance 
on the audacity of the by forcible mea- 
sures, sent a protest to his embassador, Bou- 
gars, who was at Rome. This coy us Hu- 
guenot put it up in open day, in the Campo 
di Fiori. In this manifesto, Henry called: 
Sixtus a traitorous felon, and heretical pope ; 
he summoned him to appear before a free 
council, under penalty of being recognised as 
antichrist; he declared an irreconcilable war 
on him, to avenge the injuries done to his per- 
son and the honse of France, and claimed, 
for this end, the assistance of traly Christian 
kings and republics, interested, like himself, 
in arresting the audacity of a ewineherd, who 
— of nothing less than of pelea 
all kingdoms. This energetic action cause 
the greatest surprise to the court of Rome. 
Sixtus the Fifth, in his first burst of fury, 
swore to punish the author of the declaration, 
and the rash man who had dared to placard it 
even on the very gates of the Vatican ; then, 
reflection coming to calm his irritation, he ad- 
mired this trait of vigour, which was so much 
in harmoyy with his own actions, and could 
not help saying, that he wished Henry the 
Third had as much courage as the king of 
Navarre. 

In England, the news of the exaltation of 
Sixtus had’ produced a profound sensation, and 
Queen Elizabeth was the more surprised at the 
election of the gardinal of Montalto, as she 
heard, at the same time, that the new pontiff, 
who had before appeared to be humble, igno- 
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nations, beauty, and habits of the queen. Carey 
rephed to all his questions, and took advan- 
tage of the circumstance to show him the por- 
trait of his sovereign. Sixtus regarded it with 
much attention, and, heaving a profound sigh, 
said to the embassador :— 

“ What a noble face! What an admirable 
woman is your queen! Why am Inot per- 
mitted to espouse her! How I curse the re- 
ligious character in which I am-clothed, and 
which prevents me from taking a wife! {or | 
swear by the beard of Christ, that none other 
but Elizabeth of England should sit upon my 
throne ; and I feel that a queen like her would 
bear me children worthy of us.” Hè then 
handed back the portrait to Carey, and added 
graciously, that he trusted his sojourn at the 
court of Rome would be eable, and that 
he would advise him, for the interest of her 
Britannic majesty, to cultivate the friendship 
of his nephew, the cardinal Montalto. 

Carey left the audience delighted with the 
— which the portrait of the queen 
had made on the mind of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, and judging the moment favourable to 
expose the intentions of his sovereign in re- 
gard to Spain, he went immediately to the 

lace of the cardinal nephew to confer with 

im ; as his eminence was still at the Vatican 
he was obliged toawait his return. The car- 
dinal at jast arrived and listened with great 
attention to the confidential communications ° 
of the knight ; then when he had finished he 
replied, that his uncle approved of the plans 
of Queen Elizabeth, and that he had charged 
him to ask in his name for the exchange of 
tHe portrait of his sovereign for that of his 
holiness. Carey, in the excess of his joy, did 
as the cardinal asked him. On the same day 


rant, simple, and a sufferer, had shown himeelf | he wrote .to the queen to inform her of the 


to be proud, severe, implacable in his justice, 
and of an unheard-of rigour in his executions. 
She immediately assembled her council to 
deliberate on the course to be pursued under 
euch circumstances, and with a pope who was 
capable of stirring up all the Catholic princes 
against the new English church. It was de- 
cided to send an embassądor to Rome, to as- 
sure themselves of the disposition of Sixtus 
towards England, and they chose a young lord 
named Carey, who, in a former journey, had 
formed a fneadship with Alexander Peretti, 
the nephew of the pope, who had been pro- 
moted to the cardinalate. The queen sent, by 
her deputy, her portrait, enriched with pre- 
cious stones, to be offered by him to the car- 
dinal nephew, as a mark of esteem;and at the 
same time she commended to him to spare 
no efforts, expense, or a to gain the 
good graces of the holy father. 

On his arrival in Rome, Carey was received 
with distinction by Alexander Peretti, and on 
the next day he obtained a private audience 
of the pontiff. Whether it was theveffect of 
the presents which had been sent by Eliza- 
beth, or whether it was a caleulation of policy 
Sixtus received the embassador with unusual 
affability. He loaded him with attentions, 
anked him questions as to the ter, incli- 


success of his mission, and to urge her to hae- 
ten the conclusion of a treaty with the United 
Provinces, and to send a body of troops into 
Flanders, to dislodge the Spaniards from fhe 
strong plates which they occupied. But all 
this was but a farce on the part of Sixtus; 
the English diplomatist was the dupe of the 
crafty pontiff; hie holiness was not in the in- 
terest of England ; his only intention was to 
urge on Elizabeth against Philip, that tbey 
might destroy each other. p 

‘Sixta whilst seeking to annihilate monar- 
chies, followed a diametrically course towards 
republics. Thus he sharply reprimanded one 
of his nuncios, who had caused @ protestant 
minister to be arrested in the territory of the 
Swisa, and wrote to him :— 

“ Have you forgotten that we. rent you to 
Switzerland to restore peace to the cantons, 
and not fo carry trouble there? Remember 
that we have instructed you to restore har- 
mony between heretics and Catholics, and not 
to excite them against each other. Know that, 
it is not our interest to act with free people as . 
with kings. Revolutions among —— 
nations are always dangerous for orthodoxy 
and are on the contrary favourable for here- 
tical doctrines. I recommend to you ex- 
pressly to uee caution and to temporiee wiih 
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the Swiss, who refuse to submit to our obe- 
dience. not imitate the frequent inapt 


zeal of the Jesuits, who, whilst wishing to de- 
fend our see, have frequently struck it most 
fatal blows.” : 

In fact this society was beginning to dis- 
credit the Holy See very much in the opinion 
of the world, since it recoiled before no crime 
in order to assure the triumph of Catholicism. 
Sixtus the Fifth, who saw the abyss into 
which the children of Ignatius were pushing 

y, employed all his efforts to give 


an entirely different direction to affairs, and to 


free himself from the influence of the Jesuits. 
Bat as this was not a part of the calculations of 
the fathers, they sought to bring the car- 
dinal nephew into their interests, and, thanks 
to their obsessions, they succeeded so well, 
that the latter had the daring to propose to 
his uncle te take e Jesuit as his confessor. 
Sixtus could not restrain his anger at this pro- 
; he reprimanded his nephew sharply, 

and prohibited him from ever speaking to him 
of these miserable knaves, adding: “It were 
better for the Jesuits that should confess them, 
and not that they should receive: my confes- 
sion.” Reflection and policy caused him, how- 
ever, to conceal his true sentiments concern- 
ing them, and at the entreaty of his nephew, 
he consented even to honour their Gregorian 
college by his presence and to celebrate mass 
there. The good fathers resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion for the benefit of their 
order ; and on the day appointed by his holi- 
ness for his visit, they took care to place in 
his way, scholars, who recited verses in honour 
of Gregory the Thirteenth, which so tired the 
pore, that he imposed silence on their orators 
y saying, u a think, without — 
are ing to ; you are mistaken ; 
I am called Sixtus the Fifth.” ? 

After mass, the Jesuits conducted the pon- 

tiff into the dormitories and refectories, — 
ropriety they made him admire. When he 
examined every thing, he asked to see 
the cellars which contained the treasures of 
the community. “ Alas,” replied the rector, 
‘they are dry, for never was the society so 
poor as during the reign of your holiness.” 
“ And what have you done then with the 
wealth you extorted from the people of Japan 
and America ?’ replied the pope, “it has not 
certainly been spent in-our service, for 
take good care to be paid even for the smallest 
assassination. Go to, I see they do not calum- 
piate you, when they accuse you of conceal- 
phone disorders of your life beneaththe mask 
of hypocritical severity. I will soon examine 
into your conduct and your chest, and I will 
adviee you not to remain under temptation, 
and I will make you poorer, that you may be- 
come better Christiana.” 

This admonition was made in a severe tone ; 
he then retired with his suite. Notwithstand- 
ing his great desite to attack the institution, 
the holy father dared not put in force, imme- 
diately, the reform with which he had threat- 


ened the Jesnits; he wished to 
‘arly, and appointed the candinal aldobrenin 
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resident of e commission chatged te ioquize 
* the abuses which had been introduced 
into convents every where. The memters of 
this commission were ordered to make a de- 
tailed report as to the means to be employed 
to arrest the disorders of the monks, and to 
draw up a list of the religious commannities 
which it was urgent to eu as well as 
that of the convente which rved the 
spirit of their constitution in all its parity. The 
result of this inquiry was singular enough ; ihe 
commisearies declared that they could not find 
one — in Italy in which the religious 
were not addicted to drunkenness, idleness, 
sodomy, and all kinds of abominations. They 
reported, that in Austria they had visited one 
hundred and twenty-two convents of rmen sad 
women, and that they had counted in the 
monasteries of the monks one hundred and 
ninety-nine prostitutes and fifty-five young 
boys or girls of less than twelve years old; 
and in the houses of the nuns, four hdhdred 
and forty-three male domestics, who were 
at once the servants and the lovers of the 
sisterhood. 

They declared that in France the convents 
were the theatres of even still greater outrages, 
and they cited, among others, the monks af 
Aurillac. In fact, the disorders of these monks 
had so passed all bounds, that the syndic 
and consuls had complained to parliament of 
Charles de Senectarie, abbot of the convent 
of Aurillac and lord of that city; twenty-four 
witnesses had deposed, that the abbot Charles, 
his nephews, John Belveser, called Jouchiéres, 
the prothonotary of the abbey, Antony de 
Senectarie, abbot of St. John, his niece, Mara 
de Senectarie, abbess of Bois, who governed 
a convent of women in the same city, as well 
as the monks and nuns of the two houses, 
abandoned themselves habitually to every 
excess of the most horrible depravity. They 
proved that several monks had as many as 
five or six mistresses at once, either courte- 
zans, or young girls carried off from their 
parents, or women suborned or ravisbed from 
their husbands; that they had, moreover, a 
large number of bastards, whom they aiso 
used as their minions. They — more- 
over, that the abbot, Charles de 
made sorties at the head of his monks, beat 
up the country to find maidens, and drove be- 
fore him in open day, with blows from his 
cross, such as suited him, forcing them te 
enter his den, without the fathers or mothers 
being able to offer the least resistance, from 
fear of being assassinated by the monks. It 
resulted from these depositions, that the mo- 
nastery of Aurillac was seculansed ; this was 
all; the parliament having declared itself in- 
competent to judge the docused, they being 
in ecclesiastical orders. 

+ Sixtas the Fifth also made different regule- 
tions against excessive luxury in dreas and 
equipages ; he even fixed the toilet for brides, 
and prohibited women from wegring lace, 
feathers, or flowers, natural or ee on 


their bonn wearing falso d 
aint, fiom ailing wink bare necks, and ‘ian 
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appearing in the street with bare arms with- 


out sleeves to their dresses. This strictness 


_ of morals did not, however, prevent him from 
protecting the arte and literature; thanks to 
is munificence, the library of the Vatican 
was prodigi ee ; 2 hospital, a mas- 
ter-piece of architecture, wde built to receive 
fifteen hundred sick; new streets were open- 
ed; the chariots of Praxitiles and Phidias 
were restored, the statue of St. Peter was 
placed on the column of Trajan at Monte 
Cavalo; an aqueduct of thirteen thousand 
paces brought water from a limpid source to 
the celebrated Sixtine fountain. At his com- 


mand five tian obelisks, which had laid 
on the ground for ages, and whose restoration 
had frightened the genius of Julius the Second 


and Paul the Third, rose on their bases and 
opposed their hieroglyphics to the mysteries 
of the Catholic religion; so that now the 
learned can read vu their pedestals an in- 


scription engraven in the time of the Roman. 


emperors, in honour of Cæsar, sovereign pon- 
tiff, — brought these monumente fom 
old pt, and another inscription in memory 
of Sixtus the Fifth, sovereign pontiff, the re- 
stprer of the obelisks. 

Then, what was no less a work, he under- 
took to purify the text of the Old and New 
Testaments, which was full of gross errors. 
The majority of the cardinals agreed with 
him, and they proceeded to a first revision, in 
which five thousand errors were discovered, 
and on a second, two thousand more in dates, 
names, and figures were brought to light; 
after which, the eonsistory decided that the 
Bible thus purified was the only canonical 
one. Sixtus gave it the name of the Vulgate, 
and prohibited by a bull, any one, under pe- 
nalty of the greater excommunication, from 
changing, adding to, or retracting a syllable 
from the text of the word which God had re- 
vealed to Moses; this did not, however, pre- 
vent Clement the Eighth, one of his succes- 
sors, from again correcting the Old Testament 
some years afterwards. 

Whilet the holy father was bestowing hie 
attention on the correction of the Old Testa- 
ment and the holy gospels, the civil war had 
broken out in France, more terribly than 
ever. The Guises, seeing between them and 
the throne, but a king enervated by debau- 
chew, and an imbecile cardinal, redoubled 
their efforts to crush Henry of Navarre, the 
only competitor who was capable of disputin 
the crown of France with them. They rallie 
around them all the nobility of Champagne 
and Burgundy, whom they reinforced by Spe- 
nish troops, and declared war. Lyons, Toul, 
Verdun, and many other cities opened their 
vates to them at the instigation of the Jesuits; 
they then seized on Orleans, Bourses, and 
Angers, and finished by becoming the mas- 
ters of Paris, whieh they made henceforth 
the centre of their operations. The clandes- 
‘ine meetipgs.of the leaguers were trans- 
formed int® actual deliberative aseemblie 
n which the conduct of Henry the Third a 
is ministers was audaciovaly censured. The 
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leaders, who, from their number, were at first 
called the council of Sixteen, organised a new 
— in the state, levied imposta, esta 

liehed relations with the revolted provinces, 
and, finally, governed in the name of Catho- 
licism and the cardinal de Bourbon. 

But what was most extraordinary in thie 
war, called that of the three Henrys, was the 
strange part which the holy father played. 
Whilst seeking to excite the parties against 
each other, he refused to give his approval to- 


ithe league, from hatred to the Jesuits; he 


also blamed the fury of Henry the Third, and 
anathematised the king of Navarre. This 
st policy is explained by his desire to 
see the three factions annihilate each other, 
and the sway of Rome be established on their 
ruins. He also did the same towards England, 
and.the great esteem he affected for Queen 
Elizabeth, did not prevent him from enterin 
into a conspiracy organised by the Spanis 
embassador and the Jesuits, the object of 
which was to place the crown of England on 
the head of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, 
who had been Flizabeth’s prisoner for eigh- 
teen years, 

A numerous fleet was already collected in 
the ports of Spain, and only waited a signal 
to set eai] towards the shores of Great Britain ; 
this signal was to be sent from England on 
the very day of the assassination of Elizabeth. 
A Jesuit named Ballard, was charged with 
the job, and had indnced a young gentleman, 
named Babington, of a surbalent and hast 
spirit, to strike down the queen of England. 4 
It is even affirmed that Mary Stuart had seve- 5 ¢ +’ 
ral secret interviewa with Babington, that she y- 2 35 
had promised him her hand, and that the lat- Jo 94 7 
ter had sallied from her arms intoxicated /J ‘? 
with Jove, and burnilig to merit so magnificent hs 
a recompense. But the plot was discovered'~ ~ ‘ 
on the eve of the day fixed for its execution ; *- ~ 
all the conspirators were seized, put to the . 
torture, and obliged to confess their crime. 


Elizabeth pardoned none of the guilty, and e ( 


the head of Mary Stuart rolled beneath the 
axe of the executioner. 
of the new plot, contrived by Sixtus the Fifth - 
and Philip the Second ; neither of them was. ` 
moved by the death of the queen of Scotland. 
Leti even maintains, that his holiness, after 
having listened to a circumstantial account of 
this mournful tragedy, exclaimed, “I envy 
thy lot Elizabeth! thon art hep worthy by 
God to see a crowned head roll] at thy feet, 
whilst I have only been permitted as yet to 
shed the blood of miserable lords, or poor 
poets.” He did not, however, tur the lesa 
towards Spain to excite Philip to take a bril- 
liant vengeance for the death of Mary of 
Scotland. 

Philip, who was interested in making war 
on the Engien promised to conform to the 
desires of hi holiness, s eoon as the pope 
should have given a cardinal’s hat to William 
Alleyn, a traitor, who had sold himself to 
Spain, and ag soon as he should be furnished 
from the apostolic treasury with the assistance 
in money of a million of Roman crowns. Six- 


Such was the result y. + 

















tus laastened to send a message to Alleyn to 
come and receive from his hand the hat of a 
cardinal, with the title of St. Martin of the 
Moont. He, moreover, appointed him his 
legate a latere, and immediately after the 


ceremonies sent him as his legate to Spain, 
to hurry the armaments against England. At 
the same time, he instructed him to hand to 
the king a secret treaty, in which he entered 


into an obligation to pay a million of crowns 


as soon as the Spaniar 


were in on 
of a single city in England, and sti | more, to 


levy extraordinary dimes in his states, except 


the kingdom of: Naples, of which his holiness 


coveted the possession. Philip agreed to the 
proposals of the pope doubled the number o 
ships which he ha for a long time collected, 
increased the number of troops to be em- 
barked in them, by more than fifty thousand 
men, and openly announced that he destined 
this fleet, which he surnamed the Invincible, 
for the conquest of England, and which was 
in fact, the most formidable one that had yet 
covered the ocean. He did not, however, 
wish to attack Elizabeth definitely, until he 
had placed the court of Rome in such a posi- 
tion, that it was impossible for it to betray 
him and go over to his enemies, and he ex- 
acted that the pope should solemnly excom- 
municate the queen of England. Sixtus, who 
was anxious to bring these two great powers 
to blows, so that by the assistance of their 
dissensions he might seize on the kingdom of 
Naples, gave to the prince the satisfaction he 
required, and fulminated in full consistory, all 
oo being assembled, the following 
ull: 
We, Sixtus the Fifth, the universal shep- 
herd of the flock of Christ, the supreme chief, 
to whom the government of the whole world 
appertains, considering that the people of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, after having been so long ce- 
lebrated for their virtues, their religion, and 
their submission to our see, have became pu- 
trid members, infected, and capable of cor- 
rupting the whole Christin body, and that on 
account of their subjection to the impious 
tyrannical, and sanguinary government o 
Elizabeth, the bastard queen, and by the in- 
fluence of her adherents, who equal her in 
wickedness, and who refuse, like her, to re- 
ise the authority of the Roman church ; 
tegarding that Henry the Eighth formerly, for 
motives of debauchery, commenced all these 
isorders by revolting against the submission 
which he owed to the pope, the sole and true 
sovereign of England; considering that the 
usurper Elizabeth has followed the path of 
this infamous king, we declare that there ex- 
ists but one mode of remedying these evils, 
of restoring peace, tranquillity, and union to 
Christendom, of re-establishing religion, and 
of leading back the people to obedience to us, 
which is, to depose from the throne that exe- 
crable Elizabeth, who falsely arrogates to 
herself the title of queen of the British isles. 
Being then inspired by the Holy Spirit for the 
general good of the church, we renew, by vir- 
tue of our apostolic power, the sentence pro- 
we 
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nounced by our predecessors, Pius the Filth 
and Gregory the Thirteenth, against this mo- 
dem Jezebel; we — her deprived of 
royal authority, of the rights, titles, or preten- 
sions to which she may lay claim over the 
kingdoms of Ireland and ce Sper affirming 
that she possesses them unlawfully and by 
usurpation. We relieve all her subjects from 
the oaths they may have taken to her. and 
we prohibit them from rendering any kind of 
service to this execrable woman ; it is our 
will, that she be driven from door to door like 
one ssed of a devil, and that all buman 
aid should be refused her; we deelare, more 
over, that foreigners or Englishmen are per- 
mitted, as a meritorious work, to seize the pet- 
son of Elizabeth and surrender her, living or 
dead, to the tribunals of the inquisition. We 
promise to those who shall accomplish ths 
glorious mission, infinite recompenses, 00 
only n the life eternal, but — in this nigh 
Finally, we grant plenary indulgences to the 
faithful who shall willingly unite with the 
Catholic army, which is going to combat the 
impious Elizabeth, under the orders of our 
dear son Philip the Second, to whom we give 
the British isies in full sovereignty, as a 1%- 
compense for the zeal he has always shown 
towards our see, and for the particular affec- 
tion he has shown for the Catholics of the Low 
Countries.” S 

This terrible bull was published in the ecele- 
siastical states, with tolling of bells, and by 
the light of candles. At Madrid they dressed 
the chapel of the palace of the Escurial 
black, and Philip, dreseed in black, and {ol 
lowed by all the grandees of his court, caused 
the anathema — against the queen 
of England, to be read by the nuncio. 

After such a manifestation in favour of 
king of Spain, it wouid appear as if the po 
was most seriously desirous of securing 
crown of England lor Philip, and Carey, mot 
tified at having been the dupe of the apostolic 
court, was preparing to leave Rome to retom 
to England, when he was sent for to a privalé 
audience at the Vatican. Sixtus delivered a 
long discourse on the necessity under,which 
sovereigns were, of disguising their thOoghts 
and acting contrary to their sentiments. 
renewed his protestations of friendship for 
Elizabeth, and told him to write to the queen 
to place herself in a state of defence agans 
the attacks of Philip, adding that after havin: 
excited the Spanish wasp, by putting Ur 
Scotch prostitute to death, she ought, from 
prudence, to guard against being stung, 
perhaps killed. He complained that his tite 
of pope compelled him to take part with Ph: 
lip, whom he mortally hated, and that he wss 
desirous of treating him, as she had treated 
Mary Stuart; he affirmed to her tmt the 
succours he had promised, were in pat illo: 
sory, since they were reduced to the gift of 3 

hat to a stupid lord, and a ridiculous e! 
—— which the que = ‘a 
ily return in her capacity as popess; 

for the million of — he was only bound 
to furnish them six months after the captaé 
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of some considerable ptace in Engiand, which 
the queen could certainly prevent. 

The conference having terminated, he sent 
to Carey a very circumstantial note as to the 
plans of Philip, the state of his army, the 
character of his generals, and the cause of the 
expedition ; he recommended to him to trans- 
mit it immediately. to his sovereign, and to 
recommend to her to strike a sudden blow on 
the Low Countries, in which symptoms of re- 
volt were manifesting, whilst Spain was solely 
occupied with arming against Great Britain. 

By the advice of Carey, the queen assem- 
bled her vessels, made them cruise on the 
coasts, and placed all her porta in good con- 
dition ; then, following the example of the 
holy father, she convened the principal lords 
of her court, the magistrates and notables of her 
kingdom, as well as the heads of the clergy, 
in the church of St. Paul, and in the presence 
of an immense crowd, as the supreme head 
of the English church, she fulminated a ter- 
rible excommunication against Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, his cardinals, officers, and general 
against all those who had signed the bull o 
forfeitare. After this, she 
magnificently served, set out in her palace, 
and presided over a banquet, at which numer- 
ous toasts were given in her honour, and to 
the destruction of the enemies of her crown. 

Leti maintains that the esteem which the 

pe exhibited for Elizabeth, was inspired in 

im by Anne Austin, a young English woman 
of remarkable beauty, whom Carey had pre- 
sented to his holiness, and who enjoyed the 
singular privilege of entering his private apart- 
ments at all hours of the day or night, “a 
scandal which alarmed the susceptibility of 
the Spanish embassacors and cardinals,” adds 
the historian, “and which compelled the 
pontiff to lodge his mistress in the palace of 
Donna Camilla, and to make a procuress of 
his sister.” As it was remarked that his holi- 
nees then paid frequent visits to his sister in 
disguise, the statues of Marforio and Pasquin 
apprised the faithful that the popess Anue 
Austin was 20 devoted to England, that no 
night passed, without her conferring with the 
pope,®r the cardina] Montalto, his nephew, on 
the mode of restoring this fine country to the 
bosom of the church. 

Events advanced the policy of Sixtus in re- 
gard to Spain; the fleet, surnamed the Invin- 
cible, was almost totally destroyed by a fright- 
ful tempest, which assailed it at the mouth 
of the Thames. The vessels which escaped 
the violence of the sea, were routed by Francis 
Drake, the vice admiral of England, and obliged 
to return in disgrace to Spain. This news 
caused such joy to the pope, that he could 
scarcely restrain an exclamation which be- 
trayed is secret thoughts, and as the cardinal 
Montalto entered his chamber, whilst Carey 
was reading to him the despatches which re- 
lated to this event, he exclaimed, “ Rejoice, 
my nephew, the kingdom of Naples is ours.’ 

In France, strange things were occurring; 
the religious war raged as furiously as ever 
between the Catholics and protestants. Henry 


® 
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the Third, become the head of the league, and 
the slave of the court of Rome, did not cease 
murdering his subjects. The duke of Guise, 
the soul of the league, was — organ- 
ising new plots now against Henry of Navarre, 
now against the king of Franoe, and by means 
of his baseness had obtained from the holy fa- 
ther the title of the Second Maccabeus, and 
the gift of a blessed sword. The Jesuits, 
though execrated by Sixtus, were struggling 
to merit his thanks by increasing the disorders ; 
they first poisoned the young prince Henry 
Condé, by means of Charlotte de la Trémou- 
ille, his own wife; they then formed a con- 
spiracy againet Henry the Third himeelf, re- 
solved to seize on his person, and force him 
to place the government of his kingdom in the 
hands of the duke of Guise. Unfortunate] 
for the latter, the conspiracy was discovered. 
The Sixteen, who feared a return of energy on 
the part of the king, hastened to send an ex- 
press to the duke to join them, and concert 
measures, in order to escape from the danger 
in which they were. 

‘The duke of Guise immediately left the 
city of Nancy, and hastened to Paris, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of Henry the Third. 
It is true that he presented himself without 
any suite, and accompanied by only seven 
officers of his household ; but scarcely had he 
passed through the gates of the capital, than 
an immense concourse of more than thirty 
thousand persons surrounded him, and ao- 
companied him with cries of “Life to Guise.” 
“ Never,” says d’Aubigné, “was any king re- 
ceived with euch testimonials of joy; some 
heaped blessings upon him, and called him 
their liberator; others bent the knee before 
him, kissing the hem of his garments, and 
touching their rosaries to his doublet, as if con- 
tact with it could — them; those vho 
could not reach him, raised their hands in sup- 
plication,and called him their divinity; females 
and children cast flowers from every window, 
and made the air resound with theit acclama- 
tions. The duke advanced in the midst of 
this crowd at the slowest pace of his horse, 
with his head uncovered, a ne gracious 
words to the nearest, saluting with a smile 
the ladies who were at the windows, and re- 

lying to every one by a look or a gesture. 
fe, escort conducted him to the hotel de Sois- 
sons, where the execrable Catherine de Me- 
dicis resided.” ! 

The queen mother was somewhat alarmed 
at this popular manifestation, but she did not 
suffer the least sign of terror to appear ; on 
the contrary, she received the duke with 
marks of the most lively satisfaction, and of- 
fered to conduct him to the king. Guise ao- 
cepted the offer, and they immediately started 
for the Louvre, the queen in her chaise, and 
the duke on foot. It was remarked that he 
never stopped talking to Catherine during the 
route, which separated the hotel de Soissons 
from the residence of the king, until the mo- 
ment they entered the apartment of Henry. 
The latter, following the example of his 
mether, concealed in the bottom of his heart 
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the resentment ne felt ; av contented himself 
with addressing feeble remonstrances to the 
duke on his disobedience, and dismissed him, 
which caused Sixtus the Fifth to say: “He 
did not know which was the greatest fool, the 
duke of Guise, who had the boldness to place 
— lg —— of > — prince, or 

t ird, who, having his revenge in 
bas handa, allowed it to escape.” 

The king and the duke were, however, both 
playing their parte; and, as soon as they sepa- 
rated, each sought the means of ridding him- 
self of the other, without danger to himself. 
Henry called his nobility to Paris, armed the 
— who were devoted to him, brought 
up from Laguy four thousand Swise, who were 
stationed there, doubled the posts of the city, 
and in a few days found himself ina condi 
tion to attack the duke of Guise. But the 
latter had, in his turn, taken his precautions ; 
on the very moming of the day on which he 
was to have been seized by the royal troops, 
he had armed the people; so that, as soon as 
the soldiers were in motion, the tocsin was 
sounded, chains stretched, barricades formed 
with boards, joists, or hogsheads filled with 
earth or dung; the pavementa were torn up, 
and the windows furnished with paving stones. 
Ia less than four hours, communications be- 
tween the different parts of the capital were 
interrupted, and the combat commenced be- 
tween the citizens and the king’s troops. The 
latter, Gnding themselves takpn, as it were, in 
an immense net, unable to advance or fall 
back, sought to retreat by getting behind walls, 
so as to protect themselves from the shots 
from guns, and the stonea which were rained 
down on them from the windows and house 

ps. In vain did they show their rosaries, 
and exclaim, with all their might, that they 
were good Catholics. The Jesuits, who had 
mingled among the leaguers to excite them to 
earnage, replied to their exclamations with 
cries of death, and certainly none would have 
escaped the massacre but for the interference 
of the duke of Guise. The chief of the 
leaguers approached the troops, made them 
Jay down their arms, and ordered the count 
` de Saint Pol to accompany them beyond the 
gates of Paris; then, when evening came, he 
established a regular guard around the Louvre, 
im order to prevent any escape during the 
night. But Henry the Third, who feared, with 
reason, lest the place should be carried by 
- assault, seized on the moment when the rear 
of the castle had not yet been invested, to 
ercape across the garden of the Tuilleries. 
He gained the monastery of the Feuillants, 
and escape from thence towards Chartres, 
aecompanied by not more than thirty gentle- 
men ; the rest of the court followed the prince 
in the greatest disorder, and the troops did not 
rejoin him until the evening of the second 


y. 

Guise having missed tbe king, was engaged 
in assuring to himself the — of Paris; 
he seized on the bastile, Vincennes, the tem- 
ple, and the two chatelets, and installed every 
where his own garrisons, and governors se- 
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lected from ameng his most deveted creatures. 
Quiet was at once restored, and on the day 
after this revolt, called the day of the bam- 
cades, it could have been affirmed that there 
had not been any troubles in Paris, so much 
had matters resumed their usual course. This 
was not what the Jesuits desired, who, in 
reality, did not favour one party more 

the other. What these good fathers wished 
was @ civil war, which would enable them to 
subject France to the court of Rome. They 
then endeavoured to stop the p of this 
revolution, and ‘sought to ruin the power of 
the duke of Guise, by publishing that the hay 
father disapproved of the revolt of the leaguers 
against their lawful chief, and by threatening 
the Parisians with frightful evils, if they re- 
mained longer without the king. As the 
clergy still exercised a great influence over 
their minds, these threats alarmed the rebels, 
and determined them to recall] Henry the 
Third among them. A — of burghers 
went to the convent of the young count cu 
—— one of the favourite minions of the 
king, who had made him a —— to be- 
seech him, in the name of the kingdom's 
safety, to act as mediator between them ani 
the sovereign, in order to solicit their pardon, 
and obtain his consent to return to his good 
city of Paris. The young monk lent himself 
graciously to all they wished, and started for 
Chartres, accompanied by the Jesuits Pigemt 
and Commolet, who had imagined a singuia: 
scene to touch the heart of the monarch. 

At a mile from Chartres the traiu of tbe 
count du Bouchage alighted, made the rest of 
the journey in the following order : the young 
Capuchin, naked, headed the procession, drag- 
ging a huge cross of painted pasteboani, 
and wearing a crown of thorns on his head; 
by his side walked tyo young boys of remak 
able beauty, almost naked, representing the 
Virgin and St. Madeline ; behind them came 
a crowd of monks in the costume of the pe- | 
sonages of the passion. This strange cortege 
arranged its march so as to arrive at the cathe 
dral whilst Henry was at vespers. On enter 
ing the church, all the Capuchins thunderei 
out the Miserere, in a lamentable ton®, ani 
two monks, disguised as executioners, de 
tached themselves from the group, rusbe 
upon the former minion of the king, etrock 
him blows of discipline, ad obli him to | 
come and cast himeelf at the feet of Henry 
the Third to implore his mercy. The marsha! | 
Borin, who was at the side of the king, indit- 
nant that a should play such a farce, wist- 
ed to have all who composed the deputatos 
arrested, but Henry prevented him. 

His majesty had already seen the two hanmi 
some youths who figured in the proceasion a. 
the vigin — e e ; pe listened fa 
vourably to the ings of the m an 

romiaed to resus the Parisians — 
e then dismissed all — the count d 
Bouchage, and his two ytes, whom 1h 
“Henry the Third then loft Chartres, 
ary en ar 
went to Rouen, to receive a deputatiom fro 
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the members on salar ag t; after these came 
the municipal oticers, the — provosts 
of the merchants, and the professors of the 
aniversity. During more a month the 
road was constently furrowed by couriers and 
delegates going from Paris to Rouen, or from 
Rouen to Paris, to offer, or report proposals 
for an arrangement. Finally, whether the 
king meditated treason, or was really tired of 
the war, he showed himself very accommo- 
dating, offered to make e with his enemy, 
and even published a new edict of union, 
whioh was a repetition of preceding treaties, 
by which his majesty erected the holy league 
into an institution. Henry, moreover, pledged 
himself to declare a war of extermination 
against the Huguenots, without trace or mercy; 
not to lay down his crown, until after having 
exterminated them to the last man; to ex- 
olude the king of Navarre from the throne of 
Franoe; to appoint the duke of Guise gene- 
ralissimo of his armies, and to give to the 
leaguers hostagesand places which they should 
j useful for their safety; moreover, and 
under pretext of adding solemnity to his en- 
pagements, he convened the states-general at 
ors. 

So many concessions exalted the pride of 
the duke of Guise, and gave him such an idea 
of his power, that he neglected the care of 
his own safety. This was precisely what 
Henry the Third, the worthy son of Catherine 
de Medicis, waited for. Guise, believing that 
he had only to stretch out his arm to seize the 
crown, preserved no respect towards the king, 
and even encouraged the impradent vaunt of 
the «dutchess of Montpensier, hie sister, who 
affected jo carry by her side golden scissors, 
which she intended to use, she said, to make 
a monkish tonsure for the last of the Valois. 
The cardinal of Guise, in imitation of his bro- 
ther, did not fear, at a session of the states, 
to pass a severe criticism on the government 
of the king, and to call the attention of the 
nation to the abuses of royalty. Henry the 
Third devoured all these affronts in silence, 
and let no sign of anger, no mark of irritation 
— him.. In the opinion of the vulgar, 
suc conduct was the height of cowardice ; 
in that of ‘those who were initiated in the 
policy of conrts, it was a proof that the prince 
was meditating a ternble vengeance. Some 
one of the partizans of the duke of Guise 
slipped an anomymous note beneath hin plate 
to urge him to be careful of his life. He read 
it, and wrote in lead pencil, “no one will dare 
attempt it.” He then cast it under the table. 

Some days afterwards, he went as usual to 
the council. As soon as he entered the cas- 
tle, he remarked, that the doors were at once 
closed behind him, and what surprised him 
tbe more was, lo see the guard reinforced, and 
a hundred Swiss ranged in line of battle upon 
the stairs; he, however, put a good face upon 
‘t, and went to take his place among the 


_ dignitaries of the court. He had been there 


wt 


scarcely five minutes, when a page came to 

ask him to follow him to the king. He im- 

maiang rose and crossed the which 
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‘separated the oonneif chamber from the cabi- 


net of the king, with rapid steps; but as he 
was raising the drapery which con the 
entrarice, one of officers of Henry the 
Third, named Saint alinea seized him by 
the throat and struck him a blow of his dagger 
from the upper part of the breast downwards. 
Guise uttered but one cry and fell dead, which 
did not, however, prevent forty-five assassins 
from rushing upon his dead body, which they 
ran through with their swords in the presence 
of the king. 

The cardinal of Guise, who had heard the 
cry of his brother, rose from bis seat in the 
greatest trpuble, eaying, ‘‘ Lo, they have killed 
my bother,” and endeavoured to escape.— 
The marshals d’Aumont and de Retz arrested 
him at onee in the name of the king, and 
conducted him to a garret, which served as 
his prieon, and where he was etabbed by foar 
soldiers, who had received four hundred crowns 
from hie majesty to commit this murder.— 
The bodies of the two Guises were buried 
in quick lime, and their bones bumed in one 
of the saloons of the castle of Blois, from fear 
lest the people should take a fancy to venerate 


| them as the relics of holy martyrs. 


These bloody executions over, Henry re- 
sumed the measures of an insolent despot, 
dissolved the states-genera!, and publicly an- 
nounced that he wae king, and knew how to 
make himeelf feared. He first ht to en 
ter into an arrangement with the Parisians, 
and sent deputies to them to treat concerning 
their submission. But the soul of his councils 
was wanting; the terrible Catherine de Me- 
dicis was dead, and carried with her to the 
tomb, the secret of those Machiavelian Plans, 
which had assured the triumph of her family 
over their enemies. 

The leaguers would not listen to any propo- 
sals; they drove away the envoys of the king 
and threatened tœhang them if they dared to 
re-appear in the capital. We shou , that 
this city was then the theatre of deplorable 
scenes, in consequence of the religious exalta- 
tion which the Jesuits had excited. It was 
from Paris, from the bosom of the colleges of 
the disciples of Loyola, that went forth 
bands, a crowd of satellites, breathing hat 
discord, and civil war, even to the extremities 
of the kingdom ; it was in the capital, in their 
dwelling, m the street of St. Antoine, that the 
council of the league held its sessions; it 
in this abominable house, and in the coll 
of the street of St. Jacques, that these s 
were held, in which were elaborated all the 
plans of murder and poisoning, which were 
to be used in the triumph of the papacy, or 
rather in that of the Jesuits, who saw, close 
by, the subjugation of the whole universe to 
their order. 

The Sorbonne assembled, and depreed, un- 
der the promptings df these wretches, that the 
French were freed from the oath of fidelity 
they had sworn to Henry the Third, and that 
they ought to draw the sword against’ him 
and | his, in the defence of the Catholic religien. 


In all the provinces, priests and monks exsom 


manicated the last of tho Valois, and broke 
his arms and statues, even in the churches. 
Finally, the duke of Mayenne, the brother 
ef the unfortunate Guiees, was-declared lieu- 
tenant general of the kingdom, and invested 
by the council of Sixteen, with the sovereign 


power. 
Whilst the Jesuits were exciting the people 
against Henry the Third, he was despatching 
ors into Italy, with rich presents, to 
obtain from his holiness a disapproval of the 
conduct of the Jesuits, and an order for the 
dissolation of the holy league. But diligent 
as were the deputies of the king in their pas- 
sage from Blois to Rome, they were ogtstripped 
by the Jesuits; and when John de Vivonne, 
marquis of Pisani, and the lord of Gondy, 
ee themselves at the: Vatican, they 
nd Sixtus informed of all they came to 
teach him. His holiness received them with 
an air of inexpressible hauteur, and interrupt- 
ed them as sdon as they commenced speakin 3g, 
and reprimanded them for daring to justify 
their master for a crime committed in defiance 
of divine and human laws, on the person of 
a prince of the church. 

“ Your sodomite wren, is very bold,” he ex- 
claimed, in a paroxysm of rage, “in daring to 
lay his sacrilegious hand on our cardinals !— 
Does he think we are yet a keeper of pigs, 
and that like a stupid swineherd, we will eno 
our herd murdered, merely shedding power- 
leas tears? No, no, by God, he shall learn 
that we are the worthy successor of the apos- 
tle, the vicar of Christ, the ruler of the world, 
the supreme pontiff. He shall learn that we 
know haw to avenge the honour of our church, 
and that the head of a cardinal is more pre- 
cious than the heads of twenty kings.” 

The marquis of Pisani could not restrain 
his indignation, and replied, “ What, holy fa- 
ther, has not the kin , my master, liberty to 
sid himself of the cardinal de Guise, his mor- 
tal foe, since Pius the Fourth, ao prede- 
cessor, caused the cardinal Caraffa, who was 
his friend, to be strangled of his own private 
authority ?’ This reply increased the fury of 
the pope; he threatened to accumulate the 
most frightful ills on France ; he declared that 
be would crush with his thunderbolta, the 
assassins of the Guises, and notwithstanding 
the representations and the reiterated entrea- 


ties of Gondy, Pisani, and Claude Daguennes 
— of Mans, the king was excommuni- 
cat i 


From that moment, the clamours of the 
league redoubled in France; a Jesuit named 
Boucher, preached from the pulpit of St. Ge- 
nevieve, that Henry the Third was a Turk in 
his head, a German in his body, a harpy in 
his hands, an Englishman in his garters, a 
Pole in his feet, a true Lucifer in his soul, 
adding, that Christians should knock him in 
tho head like a mad dog. “And the king be- 
ing thus, by the sentence of a priest, condemn- 

to death,” says the Journal of |’Estoile, 
“wax figures were made of him, which these 
wretches stretched out on the altar for forty 
consecutive hovrs, and which they pierced 
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with their poni during the celeUration of 
divine service, in differest of the body, 
especially in the temples, heart, and the 
navel, pronoancing, at each blow, magi 
words, whieh they sapposed to have the virtue 
of putting the king to death.” The 

then advanced in arms to seize on Henry the 
Third, who was still at Tours. 

In this extremity, the king found he had 
nothing left him but to throw himself into the 
arms of the king of Navarre, the leader of the 
Calvinists, and ns old companion in debaache- 
ries; by this junction, he was enabled t re- 
sume the offensive and drive back the troops 
of the duke of Mayenne, whom he pursued 
up to the gates of Paris. 

The royal army, more than forty thovsand 
strong, then encamped beneath the walls of 
the capital, beseiged it, and cut off all com- 
munication with the country, so that it was 
impossible for the leaguers, placed between 
a starving population and veteran troops, to 
be able to continue the strife ; but a resource. 
which they never hesitated to use, remained 
to the Jesuits, that of crime. The roofs of 
the churches resounded with furious decla- 
mations against Henry the Third, and a thot- 
sand voices called down all the vengeance of 
heaven and earth upon him. This profusion 
of curses produced the effect they anticipated. 
A young Jacobin, named Jacques Clement, 
exalted by their preaching, formed a plan to 
free the earth from this heretical king, whom 
the priésts signalled out to the vengeance of 
men, and went to Father Bourgoyne, bis s0- 
perior, to unbosom himself; the latter imme- 
diately informed the Sixteen, the dukes of 
Mayenne and Aumale, as well as the dutchess 
of Montpensier, the fury of the league, of it; 
he recommended Jacques Clement to them 3 
a man endowed with a savage energy, a ar 
dent and unquiet mind, an ill-regulated im- 
gination, of infamous morals, and possessing 
all the necessary qualities to insure the suc- 
cess of this difficult enterprise. He recom- 


mended him cially to Madame AT 
sier, and her to try the pewer of her 
charms over the young Dominican. Tha 


same night, this Messalina sent for Jacques 
Clement to her palace, prostituted herself 10 
him, and determined him to kill the king. 
The Jesuits did not remain behind 
dutchess, and seconded her.so marvelously, 
by promising the Jacobin, in the name of 
pope, tocreate him a cardinal if he suceeded, 
or to place him among the saints if he perished; 
the duke of Mayenne was then engaged about 
the mode of procaring for him an audience 
of Henry the Third. The chief of the league 
went to the bastile to find Achilles do Harlay 
and the count de Brienne, who were his pr- 
soners, under the pretext of obtaining thet 
offices, and their intercessicn with 
ing, in order to enter into arra nts 10 
terminate the war. He thus obtained letters 
for Henry the Third, and a passport, which he 
hastened to earry to his sister. The latter 


brought the monk to her palace, and after 8 
night of debauchery, in whieh ghe enervated 
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him by the most burning ca 
him the despatches intended for 
Third, and a poisoned knife. 

Clement leit Parison the 31st of July, 1589, 
and went towards the royal camp; the ad- 
vanced guard arrested him and led him before 
Jacques la Guesle, the attorney general, who 
was then at St. Cloud. He replied, uncon- 
cernedly to this magistrate, thet he had letters 
for the king, which he could not deliver but 
to him. was led immediately to Henry 
the Third, to whom he presented the letters 
of which he was the bearer, announging that 
he was charged, besides, with an extremely 
important verbal me His majesty im- 
mediately commanded his courtiers to retire, 
and remained alone with the Jacobin. 

A few minutes afterwards, the king called 
for aid, crying out that he was assassinated, 
and whilst his guards were running in at his 
ery, he drew out the knife which Clement had 
plunged into his belly, and struck him with 
it in me fae ai na a — on ue 

the guards. me days aiterwa 
bee body was dragged on a hurdle drawn by 
four horses, and burned before the church of 
St. Cloud. The king was mortally wounded, 
and died on the next day, appointing as his 
Baccessor A of Navarre, who took the 
name of Henryt e Fourth. 

This murder of the last descendent of the 
Valois, filled te Parisians with a joy which 
approached delirium. All, men and women, 
traversed the streets, exclaiming, “ Huzza for 
St. Clement the martyr ;” and the Dominicans, 
Capuchins, and Jesuits, demanded from their 
pvipits, that they should immolate the pri- 
soners of the league to the manes of the re- 
gicide. Finally, the leaguers pushed their 
fanaticism so far as to place his portrait over 
the kigh altar, with this inscription written by 
the JesuitCommolet : 

“A young Jacobin, named Jacques Cle- 
ment, presents a letter to Henry of Valois, in 
the burg of St. Cloud,‘and virtuously plants a 
well-sharpened knife in his stomach.’ 

The clergy of Notre Dame even decided to 
raise a marble statue to the assassin, which 
should be exposed on the principal altar for 
the adoration of the faithful. Finally, says 
the abbot of Longuerne, the Sorbonne decreed 
that his canonization should be solicited at 
Rome, and the request was at once addressed 
to the soverei ntiff. 

Sixtus the Fi th, on hearing the news of 
the death of Henry the Third, allowed trans- 
ports of indecent Joy to escape him, and ex- 
claimed, “Very well, the college of princes 
is delivered from a sot, and the kingdom of 
France is on fire.” He then convened his 
cardinals in consistory, announced to them 
officially, the assassination of the king of 
France, eulogised Jacques Clement, whom 
he elevated above Judith and Eleazar, and 
prohibited them from celebrating for Henry 
the Third, the prayers which the church em- 
ployed on the death of a sovereign. He then 
sent the cardinal Gaétan to Paris, to increase 
the disorders in that kingdom, and to pro- 


aho pave 
Sarr the 


claim the cardinal of Bourbon king, by the 
name of Charles the Tenth, which took place. 
From that time the leaguers appeared to have 
redoubled their fury; Fathers Pigenat and 
Commolet no longer took any pains to conceal 
their plans of annihilating royalty; the 
preached regicide openly and daily; eked. 
in their sermons, for a man of courage and 
devotion who would free France from Hen- 
ry of Navarre, whom they called a bastard 
a heretic, an excommunicated, a rela sed 
person. On her side, the dutchess of Mont- 
pensier abandoned herself to the most dis- 
gusting debaucheries with vulgar assassins 
and cut purses, in order to find a new Jacques 
Clement. Whilst murder, ambition, fanati- 
cism, and licentiousness were covering the 
eoil of France, and paving the way for its sub- 
ro to the Holy See, Sixtus was exciting 

loody collisions between England and Spain, 
and was urging the Catholic bishops of Ger- 
mapy to free themselves from the jariediction 
which Rodolph the Second wished to exercise. 
over the clergy of his kingdom. 

The latter protested, through his organ, the 
duke of Savelli, his embassador at Rome, 
against the efforts of the agente of the pope ; 
it was replied to him, that he had no right to 
make any complaint; that he ought to know 
that if fortune had placed the sword in the 
hands of the first emperors, their successors 
had not carried it for many years, except at 
the good pleasure of the popes, in order to 
maintain the interests of the Holy See, and 
not to destroy the immunities of the charch ; 
that the vicars of Christ held their authority 
from God alone, and that they would never 
suffer sovereigns to take zance of the 
affairs of the church, nor that the ministers 
of the altar should be lifted up by temporal 
princes. Savelli, availing himself skilfully 
of the opportunity, he to the argument, 
that it was just that the emperor should not 
interfere in spiritual things, for the same rea- 
son that his holiness should not take part in 
temporal matters, and that he claimed, in the 
name of his master, the right of appointing 
the prefect of Rome, as the kings of the Ro- 
mans have always done, pence to the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus the Fourth, one of his prede- 
cessors. 

The , irritated at having been con- 
quered_ by his own arms, exclaimed in anger, 
& Your master is king of the Romans in Ger- 
many, I admit; but he has no authority in 
Rome, because 1am the sole lawful sovereign 
of it. Formerly, the popes followed rules and 
maxims, which it is no longer convenient for 
them to practise ; I am emperor at Rome ; the 
city belongs to me; I have a right to appoint 
magistrates, and I have determined to defend 
‘lhe justice of my cause against all who may 
pretend to command as masters in my states. 
The church orders, to render to that 
which belongs to God; and to Caesar that 
which belongs to Cesar; now as the whole 
world belongs to God and his vicar, Cesar has 
no right to possess but that which’ ct pleases 
the popes to give him.” 





This discourse being — to the em 
ror, convinced him that the ambition of Six- 
tus ae — * that he dreamed 
nothing but erecting the papacy into an ani- 
versal dictatorship; he, consequently, sought 
the alliance of Spain, and made a treaty with 
Philip the Second, to oppoee the ulterior plans 
of the pontiff, and to divide between them the 
kingdom of France, which appeared exhausted 
by religious wars, ware which threatened to 
be interminable, in — of the death 
of the cardinal de Bour n, sumamed the 
King of the who had died in hie pri- 
eon at Fontenay in Poicton, where Henry the 
Fourth kept him. Independently of the king 
of Navarre, four other pretenders disputed the 
throne. The duke of Mayenne, who was 
already the depositary of supreme authority, 
as the lieutenant of the kingdom; the young 
duke of Guise, under whose name the dutchess 
of Montpensier, his aunt, hoped to reign as 
Catherine de Medicis had done under Charles 
the Ninth; the duke of Lorraine, the head of 
the family, who maintained that he had more 
right to the crown than the younger branch, 
since he had espoused the princess Claude, 
the sister of the late king. Finally, the king 
of Spain, who had aleo married a sister of 
Henry the Third, and who counted on his 
doubloons and the promise he had made to 
the principal leaguers, to triumph over his 
tivala, the priaces of Lorraine. 

In the midst of this conflict of interests so 
diverse, and of ambitions so opposed, the car- 
dinal Gaétan took the side of the richest, and 
on receiving considerable sums, he abandoned 
the cause of the pope, and carried over the 
Jesuits to the party of the king of Spain. The 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola changed their 
banners the more readily, since they had dis- 
covered that Sixtus the Fifth, with hie im- 

rious character, would never consent to 

me the instrument of their plans for uni- 
versal sway. They then sold themselves to 
Philip, and the fathers Aubray, Pigenat, and 
Commolet laboured eo well for his interests, 
that the Sixteen put to death three magis- 
trates, named Brisson, Larcher, and Tardif, 
who wished to oppose the substitution of the 
tyranny of the king of Spain for that of their 
ancient kings. The cardinal de Gondy, bishop 
of Paris, was obliged to eacape to avoid a like 
treatment, and the duke of Mayenne would 
doubtless have become their victim, had he 
not determined to hang four of these mad 

ere, in order to intimidate the Jesuits. 

he affairs of Henry the Fourth were taking 
an extremely favourable turn; his authority 
was already recognised in a large number 
of cities in the provinces; several victories, 
gained over the troops o league, gave 
more importance to his party daily; his mili- 
tary courage won hearts for him; finally, he 

progressed so wonderfully in his affairs, 
that after the battles of Arques, he was in a 
position to ay siege to Paris. 

Sixtus the Fifth, seeing that the league was 
in distress, and that, moreover, he could not 
hope for any thing from it favourable to his in- 
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terest, since the Jesuits was-seld to pain, do- 
clared openly aguinat it. Philip the Second, te 
was not a eee eee he abendon 
cause of religion; he accused him of having 
for a time favoured the perty of the 
qacen of land, and of having even thought 
of protecting Henry of Navarre, the Huguenot. 
He spread abroad, profusely, violent writings 
against him, and ordered Duke Olivarez, hs 
embassador at Rome, to sammon him to keep 
his engagements with him, in regard to the 
holy league, and in case of refusal, he er 
aa on the duke to protest publicly agains 
is holiness, and to declare him a heretic iz 
full consistory. Olivarez went to the Vatican 
to obey the orders of his sovereign, and ad- 
dressed energetio representations to the pon- 
tif on the perfidy of his conduct towards 
Spain. Sixtus appeared to listen‘to him with 
great altention, and as he did not hasten to 
reply, the embassador added, “Will your 
holiness speak and tell me of what you are 
thinking ?’—* Yes,” replied the pope, “ since 
you are so curious to know my thoughts, | 
will tell you; I was thinking of having you 
thrown out of the window, to teach you to 
speak with more respect to the head of the 
church.” Olivarez, who knew the character 
of the holy father, was satisfied with this re 
ply, and left the consistory with a haste which 
excited the mirth of the sacred college. 

Philip, on learning the bad enccess of his 
remonstrances, determined to strike a grea! 
blow, and to assemble a national council 
depose Sixtus. He accordingly ordered his 
embaseador to summon the pope to a 
before a synod of Spenish bishops, to bea! 
himself condomned as an intruder, simon, 
adulterer, and heretic. 

The duke, who feared the consequences of 
such a mission for himself, and who sw 
himself at the mercy of the cruel Sixtus 
if he obeyed,- or a mark for the vengeance 
of the sanguinary Philip if he did not, deter- 
mined to defer the citation of the poonff 
until Christmas day, during the processon 
which was to take place then, so as to esca 
in the midst of the tamult. Unfortunately, 
the pope was wamed, on the very eve of the 
festival, of what was to happen; he sent at 
once for the governor, and the two masters 
of ceremonics, and asked them if every thing 
had been prepared for the next day. On ther 
reply that nothing was omitted, he added, “! 
want you to change the order of march. You 
—— cause yourself to be preceded by 
our hundred sbisri and place yourself imme 
diately before me, between two executioners, 
holding each a rope in his hands. If any one 
has the boldness to stop me on the way t0 
present a writing, I wish him to be strangled 
at once, without any other form of process, 
be he prince, cardinal, or embessador. Go 
amd inform the representative of his Catholic 
majesty of my ordera.” Olivares, warned 
of the treatment which the holy father hed 
prepared for him, dared not leave his hotel, 
and contented himeelf with sending Philip an 


of | revenge this de 
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account, written by two Spanish cardinals, of 
what had taken — 

This last effort served to exasperate Sixtus 
against the king of Spain, and he wrote at 
once, thro Anne Austin, his mistress, to 
Elizabeth, that eshe had only to follow the ex- 
ample of the Romans, who sent Scipio into 
Africa to subdue Ca , that is to say, to 
attack Philip the Second in his own kingdom, 
if she wished to finish with her enemy. She 
had an entirely natural pretext for carry- 
ing the war into Portugal, namely, to support 
the — of Don Antonio to the throne 
of that country. At the same time, he re- 
commended her to send succoyr in men and 
money tq King t the Fourth, to enable 
that prince to contend advantageonsly against 
the league, and produce a useful diversion by 
forcing the king of Spain to sustain the war 
in France. 

The queen followed the advice of the pope, 
and made an attempt at invasion on Portugal. 
But this enterprise, badly conceived and still 
worse conducted, failed completely, which so 
worried the pope, that he sent for Carey and 
ordered him to write at once to Elizabeth, 
that her condact in Portugal had been that of 
a woman, not of a queen; and that all was 
lost if she acted in the same way in France, 
and did not make haste to place, at the dispo- 
sal of Henry the Fourth, all the force she could 
spare. In fact, notwithstanding his efforts 
and his skill, the king of Navarre was con- 
strained to abandon Paris, and to fal! back on 
the provinces of the centre, to avoid mea- 
suring his strength with the allied army of 
the duke of Mayenne, and the duke of Parma, 
the governor of the Low Countries, who, by 
order of the king of Spain, had come to rein- 
force the leaguers, and to raise the siege of 
Paria, at the moment when the inhabitants, 
under the pressure of famine, were about to 
open their gates. 

De Thou relates, that more than thirty 
thousand persons died of famine during this 
terrible blockade, which lasted for several 
months; that the Parisians made a kind of 
bread out of the bones of the dead, ground to 
flour, which was called the Montpensier bread 
because it was believed that that princess had 
suggested the first idea of it. He affirms that 
he saw bands of famiehed soldiers traverse 
the streets chasing children, and disembowel- 
ling them to eat them, and that the mother 
disputed with these cannibals for pieces of the 
flesh to devour them. 

it was only then that the Jesuits Be)lar- 
mine and Panigarole, permitted the Parisians 
‘to conferences with the renegade Henry 
of Navarre, without incurring anathema. But 
during these conferences, the approach of the 
troops of the duke of Parma having com- 
a Henry to raise the siege, the city was 

reed from the blockade, and. could be pro- 
visioned. From that moment the boldness 
of the leaguers re-awoke, fanaticism resumed 
its superiority, and the Jesuite, profiting by 
the circnumetance to strengthen their away 
over the minds, attributed the unhoped for 
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succour to their prayers, and organised a 
cession to rendir. thanke to God. * 

The legate of the pope, and the bishop of 
Senlis assisted at this ceremony, and opened 
the march, with a cross in the right hand and 
a halberd in the left; after them came 
twelve hundred monke, wearing -cuiresses 
above their frocks, and having casques over 
their hoods; six hundred Jesuits, and two 
hundred priests, armed with old muskets, 
pikes, and sabres, closed the procession. But 
that which, above all, excited the applause 
of the devotees, was a lame monk, ca 
Father Bernard, and surnamed the little Feu- 
illant, a kind of charlatan monk, rupe dancer, 
and juggler, who ran unceasingly from 
head to the rear of the procession with sur- 
prising agility, now on his head and hands, 
now on stilts, stopping from time to time to 
brandish a large sword, which he plunged 
down his throat, and which he drew back 
very skilfully by means of an ingenious me- 
chanism which caused the sword to re-enter 
its scabbard. 

These religious saturnalia served io exas- 
perate the pope against the Jesuits, the ori- 
ginators of them, and as he dreaded to see 
the preponderance of this execrable order still 
farther increased, he determined to:take a 
vigorous resolution respecting them. He or- 
dered their general to prohibit ail his subor- 
dinates from residing in the palaces of princes 
under the specious pretext of being their con- 
feRsors ; he wished also to recall such of them 
as were traversing Scotland, the Low Coun- 
tries, Ireland, and England, under the name of 
missionaries, bat in se excite troubles 
in those countries; and, finally, he declared, 
in full consistory, that it was actual blas- 
phemy to call any religious order, Jesuits; 
that this name implied of itself a false idea 
that Christ was the founder of it, and he de- 
sired that in future the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola, would call themselves Ignatians. He 
added also that his patience was exhausted 
that the knaveries, crimes, debauchery, an 
intatiable ambition of the members of this 
society, compelled him to carry on a reform 
among them, and cut out the evil by the 
roots. On the next day they affixed to the 
statue of Pasquin, “Sixtus the Fifth is tired 
of life.” Some days after, the 27th of August, 
1590, his holiness died from being poisoned. 

Several historians maintain that the crime 
was committed at the instigation of Spai 
by an apothecary named Magin, who mi 
poison in pills of manna, which the holy father 
took twice a menth. Meteren and some other 
writers affirm, positively, that the Jesuits were 
the authors of it. For ourselves, in the un- 
certainty in which we are pl as to pro- 
nouncing upon either of these opinions, we 
admit them both, and that the more reason- 
ably, since his holiness himself so thought, 
when, on his death-bed, he said to the cardi- 
nal Montalto, “ God is unwilling that the ki 
dom of Naples should be united to the chare 
for King Philip has discovered, our design, 
the Jesuite have — me for it.” 
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Sixtus the Fifth, daring the whole of. his 
reign, preferred to govern as a prince rather 
than a pope ; which induced in the justi- 
fication he undertook to make of this pontiff, 
to say, “ Thus in his capacity of sororem he 
was obliged to use bad faith and duplicity, 
and to.employ intrigue and treason, and even 
commit crimes, to make his designs success- 
ful; bat that in his sacerdotal functions, he 
remained always holy among the holy, and 
Orthodox among the orthodox.” 

Sixtus had not, in fact, recoiled before any 
means to restore to the papacy its former 
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lendour; he fad armed kinge agast esch 
ohor, and during the terrible combats he had 


excited, he hovered over Europe from the 
heights of Rome, ready to upon the 
i like crows on the dead bodies at 


the close of a battle. Hisrapacity and croelty 
had excited euch a hatred against him, thet 
on the day of his death, a revolution broke ` 
out in the holy city ; the people ran to arms, 
broke the statues of the tyrant, drove off his 
satellites, and went to besiege the Vatican 
— the dead body and cast it into the 
1 T. 


= 





URBAN THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 


SIXTH 
[A. D. 


Blection of the cardinal Castagna—His history before his ponti 


indigent the debts they had contracted atthe 


1590:] 


ficate—His holiness remits to the 
Virtues of Pope Urban—His plens 


of reform— He dies tike his predecessor, poisoned by the Jesuits. 


Tar 


also made festivals commemorative of that 


happy event, and the Jesuit Aubri, the curate | 
0 


. André des Arcs, even pronounced in his | 

Ipit the following discourse :—‘ God has 

elivered us in season of an execrable 
pe, my brethren, for if he had lived much 
ager we would have been obliged to have | 
exoommunicated him, since he was an adul- ' 
terer, an incestuous person, a simoniac, a ma- 
gician, a sodomite, and a heretic. This! 
wretch was not content with robbing the faith- ' 
fal to enrich his nieces and nephews, who 
were s0 many minions and mistresses for him, : 
he even desired to declare himself the pro- ` 
tector of the Bearnese, the better to weigh us 
down ; but God has crushed this satan crown- ' 
ed with a tiara.” , 

After the funeral of Sixtus, the cardinals, 
seventy in number, assembled in conclave 
and went fo caballing as usual. But on the 
seventh day, some of the candidates havin 
desisted from their pretensions in favour o 
the cardinal of St. Marcel, his party found 
itself the strongest, and it was foreseen that the 
day would not pass by without, his being 
named pope. 

In this foresight, the conclavists packed up 
the goods of the cardinals, apd themselves 
broke down the partitions between the cell 
to take away from the soldiers all hopes o 
pillage, as was practised at elections. All the 
sacred college assisted at the celebration of 
divine service, ia the Pauline chapel, and then 

ed to count the votes. e cardinal 

de St. Marcel, obtained two-thirds . 

of the votes, as was expected, and was pro- | 
claimed pope; but it was agreed among the 
cardinals, that they would keep his promotion | 
secret for some honra, to give time to the do- 


Spaniards were delighted at the death ' 
of Sixtus the Fifth; the leaguers of France. 


' 


mestics to carry off the baggage which hed 
been prepared “and they burned the ballots, 
as was done in the other sessions, which ind 
cated that the pope was not chosen ; only they 
proclaimed, that they would not be long in 
terminating the conclave. In fact, as sgon a8 
the moving was over, they went to the royal 
saloon, to clothe themselves in their rockets 
and camails, when net returned to the Pav- 
line chapel and adored the new ponüf, who 
took the name of Urban the Seventh. 

John Baptist Castagna was born at Rome; 
his father was named Cosmo, and his mother 
Riccia; having arrived at the age of man- 
hood, the young Cosmo surrendered himself 
with ardour ‘to the study of the civil and canon 
law, which at that period were more neces 
sary in order to reach ecclesiastical dignities, 
than a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. He 
was distinguished by Pius the Fourth, who 
appointed him one of his deputies to the 
council of Trent,and gave him, successively, 
the nunciatures of Spain and Venice. Heals 
discharged an extraordinary legation at Co- 
logne, under Gregory the Thirteenth, and 
superintended the negotiations for a treaty 
which was to have been made between Phili 
the Second and the Low Countries. The skill 
which he displayed in this mission, procured 
for him enormous benefices and a cardinals 
hat as a recompense. 

Sixtus the Fifth loaded him with favors, 
attached him to his private councils, and du- 
ting his whole reign, did not cease to advise 
with him on al! important questions of gorem- 
ment. Every time that his holiness was called 
upon to express an opinion about Castagna, 
he said, that thia cardinal was the member of 
the sacred college, who best understood the 
duties of the papacy, that he hoped with his 
aid to tame the Jesnits, snd that he asked 
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from God bat one favour, when he ehould | my family, 


have recalled him to himself, which was, to 
have him for a successor. 

The election of Urban the Seventh was re- 
ceived with the more joy by the burghers and 
workmen of Rome, since he had acquired the 
friendship of the citizens by an unbroken pro: 
bity in his administrative fanctions, and by 
the equity he had always shown in the exer- 
cise of justice. 

Moreover, his first acts as sovereign pontiff 
corresponded perfectly with their antecedents; 
on the very day of his coronation, he paið, 
from his own purse, all the debts to the pawn- 
brokers, and ordered his officers to distribute 
hread and viands among the poor of the city 
and suburbs. Some days after he had a cen- 
sus taken of the poor who were unable to 
work, and cha himself with providing 
for their wants; he even made an ordinance 
which enjoined on the bakers to increase the 
weight of bread, improve ita quality, and 
lower the price of it, #0 that the people should 
have wholesome food, and should not be de- 
ceived in their purchases. 

This good pope was so great an enemy to 
nepotism, that he replied to the cardinals who 
proposed to him to fill the principal dignities of 
the court of Rome with his near relatives, “No 
I do not wish to give offices to members o 
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eo thet I may not be restrained by 
any consid rations, if those to whom I — 
my confidence become prevaricators, end | am 
obliged to act against them.” 

Urban was simple in his language, modest 
in his manners, of an evangelical mildnese, 
which, however, did not exclude him from a 
love of the arts, for he announced that it was 
his intention to continue the edifices and 
architectural works commenced by Sixtus the 
Fifth. He even had the courage to blame 
the policy of his predecessor, and informed 
the embassadors of the powers, that he wish- 
ed, during his reign, the people should see 
hostilities end, and that the princes should 
labour with him to restore concord among the 
faithful, not by terror or the fear of punish- 
ment, but by persuasion and mildness. To 
commence this work of pacification, he ap- 
pointed a commission, which was to proceed 
without delay to the reform of the religious 
orders, and particularly to that of the com- 
pany of Jesus, the centre of every intrigne 
the hearth-stone of all the fires which covere 
the kingdoms. But the good fathers knew 
how to prevent this, and in less than twelve 
days after his exaltation, on the 26th of 
tember, he died, poisoned, says Mezerai, m 
the same way as Sixtus the Fifth; by the 
agency of the Jesuits. : 





GREGORY THE FOURTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1590.] 


Election of the cardinal of Cremona—His history before his E os of the 
€ 


Catholics áf France—The new 
Navarre—He favours Spain anid the 


Astra the funeral of the virtuous Urban 
the Seventh, fifty-two cardinals entered the 
conolave and proclaimed, on motion of Mon- 
talto, the cardinal Nicholas of Cremona sove- 
reign pontiff by the name of Gregory the Four- 
teenth. “He wasa mau not made to com- 
mand,” say historians ; “ pusillanimous, sloth- 
ful, and infatuated with his person, he had 
none of the knowledge necessary for a mere 
bishop.” Thus his exaltation to the chair of 
the apostle was a true public calamity. 

Five days after his coronation, he an- 
nounced himself favourable to the Jesuits and 
joined Spain and the league to avoid the fate 
“of his predecessors. “He did more,’ says 
Mezerai, “he employed the treasures which 
Sixtus the Fifth had left in the cellars of the 
‘Vatican, and which Urban the Seventh had 
not touched, to levy an army of twelve thou- 

men, which he sent to the aid of the 
league, the command of which was confided 
to Count Hercules Spondiato, his nephew, 
whom he had created duke of Monte Mar- 
ciano. He then published two monitory let- 


declares for the league— 
Jesuits—His death. 


excommunicates the lang of 


& 
ters, which enjoined on ecclesiastics, lords, 
masgutratee ind the faithful to leave the king 
dom of Henry of Bourbon in fifteen days’ time, 
under penalty of excommnnication; he ful- 
minated new bulls of anathema againet the 
king, declaring him to be a relapsed hereti 
deprived of his crown and all his domains 
lordships. 

Marcellino Laudiano, the keeper of the 
seals of the court of Rome, was ordered to go 
to France With some Jesuits to spread those 
bulls through the kingdom, and to set them 
up in all the cities which held for the ere 
But these censures, instead of the good which 
the pope expected, produced a very bad effect. 
The parliament, which was at Tours, whither 
Henry the Third had transferred it and the 
chamber of Chalons, which was a part of it, 
condemned the pontifical bulls to be burned, 
and ordered the body of the nuncio who was 
the bearer of them to be seized. An assem- 
bly of bishops declared that they wese con- 
trary to the canons, the councils, the spirit of 
evangelical doctrine, as well as the constant 
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of the Gallic church; that they were | feated by this check; he entered into an 


873 

usages 

abusive in their groundwork and form. The | active co 
king, instead of losing his authority throngh jopenly u 


them, found himself stronger than ever, and | crown of 
revoked the ancient edicts against the Hu- jhad not, however, the satisfaction to see 


guenots. 


Sixteen, res 
‘Spain. He 
the 


a 
the leaguers to 
rance to the king of 


realisation of his plan; he died fifteen days 


Gregory did not permit himself to be de- | afterwards, on the 15th of October, 1591. 





INNOCENT THE NINTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1891:] 
Election of Innocent the Ninth—His history before his pontificate— His virtues end tolents—He ` 


wishes to pacify Europe and reform the church—. 


As econ as the mortal remains of Gregory 
the Fourteenth had been deposited in the 
vaults of St. Peter, the cardinals entered the 
eonclave. Before closing the doors, the em- 
baseadors of the different powers came, ac- 
cording to custom, to recommend their crea- 
tures ; doors and windows were then 
walled up, and the intrigues commenced. 
One night was enough toc a pope; the 
Spanish cardinals paid for votes in cash, and 
in the morning Sforza, Mendoza, Gaétan, 
Borromeo, Ascanio Colonna, Mathei, Lancelo 
and Montalto, went to the chamber of Santi 
Quattro, where Sfondrato with his partizans 
already was, and announced to him, that they 
were about to nominate him as soverei pan 
tiff at once. The other cardinals aks 


been gained over applauded this proposal, and | He then assembled the sacred coll 


led Fachinetti de Santi Quattro to the Pauline 
chapel, where they chose him by acclama- 
tion, and proclaimed him supreme chief of 
the church by the name of Innocent the Ninth. 

The new pope was immediately placed in 
the chais of the apostle, and received the ado- 
ration of the sacred college; he was then 
seated on the altar and received the second 
adoration ; finally, they mounted him on 8 
lofty throne, which priests bore on their shoul- 
dors and carried bim to the church of St. Peter. 
When the prayer of the holy sacrament was 
Axited, he was placed on an elevated plat- 


| the balls of 


e dies after a reign of two months. 


form near the altar of the holy apostles, and 
received solemnly the third adoration. 

As Innocent the Ninth had been raised by 
aP merit —— lowert par of the 
clergy tot ighest dignities, the Spaniards 
hoped to derive advantage from a pope who 
owed his tiara to them; it tarned oot other- 
wise. The virtuous Fachinetti was desirous 
of using the supreme authority for the good 
of the people ; he first diminished the exces- 
sive imposts which Sixtus the Fifth had hic 
upon the holy city; he reduced his troops by 
one half, dismissed a large number of the 
courtiers and gilded valets which encumbered 

the Vatican, and thas procared 
the means of succouring the poor of Rome, 
without injuring the condition of the treasary. 
and 
declared to his cardinals that he was deter- 
mined to restore peace to Europe, to put ar 
end to the causes of the disorders, and no 
longer permit the Jesuits to labour for the con- 
version of heretics, except by persuasion and 
the example of works. This solema 
decidration enlightened the Spaniafds as to 
what they were to expect from such a pope, 
and his death was resolved upon. 
months after his election, on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1591, the Virtuous died, poisoned by 
the very persons who had elevated him to the 
pontifical throne. 
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CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, THE-TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
NINTH POPE. 
"A. D. 1592] 


Election of the cardinal Aldobrandin—His origin—-The commencement of his pontificate—He 
wishes to have a king chosen tn France—The Jesuits arm Jean Chatel against Henry the Fourth 
—They are driven Jaa France—Negotiations for the absolution of Henry the Fourth—Igno- 
mintous cerémony to which the embassadors of the king of France submit—Clement makes an 
fori to bring back the Greeks to orthodory—Letler T enry the Fourth to the holy father— 

eath of Philip the Second, king of Spain—History of the inquisition during his reign— Divorce 
of Henry the Fourth and Queen Margaret—Affair of the marqutsate of Saluses—Negotiations 
of his holtness with Spain and England—Re-establishment of the Jesutts in France— Death of 

lizabeth of — ingular decision of the protestants—Outbreak at Rome-—Death of 
Clement the Eighth. 


Nine days after the death of Innocent the | the fall, he retraced his steps in great haste 
Ninth, fifty-two cardinals entered into con- to the Pauline chapel, that they should pro- 
slave. According to the constitution of the! ceed without delay to his election by ballot. 
sacred college, two thirds of the votes were ' But, when they collected the votes, it was dis- 
1ecessary to choose a pope by ballot, that is covered that the thirty-six cardinals who had 
O say, thirty-five votes out of fifty-two, and) accompanied him into the royal saloon were 
f there were two more, that is to cay, thirty- | reduced to thirty-three. 
seven, so that the election could be ado The cardinal St. Severin cried out treason, 
spontaneously, it was cglled by adoration. and wished to proceed, regarding himself as 

The Spanish embassador negotiated so skil- | canonically chosen, since he had counted thir- 
ully in tavour of the cardina) St. Severin, his | ty-seven votes, and maintaining that the ridi- 
orotege, that on the very evening of entering | culous customs of adoration or counting, did 
he conclave, he had obtAined thirty-seven not constitute an election, and only served to 
voices. The latter wished them to proceed | collect the votes; that he was consequently 
it once to his exaltation; but the embassador | pope, and that they ought to enthrone him. 
»bjected that the rules demanded that he/| He had even commenced putting on the pon 
thould not be present at the ceremony, and | tifical ornaments, when the cardinal de Joy 
yesought the cardinals of his party to wait, euse entered the conclave. The two parties 
intil he had retired,.and to defer the ceremo- | stopped disputing, and sought to gain the new 
1y until the next day. Unfortunately, during | comer to their side ; he, finding himself as it 
he night, a small party was formed, which ' were, the arbiter of tho destinies of the Holy 
1ad for its leader Altaemps, and which an- | See, resolved to take advantage of the circum- 
1ounced that the election of the cardinal of | stance for his own interest, and to give to 
št. Severin ought to be thwarted. Without | Christendom a chief of his own party; he 
ossof time, Montalto, who dreaded lest the | avoided deciding in favour of either of them, 
nalcontents should be reinforced by soine de- . and, under pretext of restoring harmony, pro- 





ections, wished to use the stratagem which posed to e the cardinal Aldobrandin pope. ` 


1ad succeeded at the preceding election, and By one of those strange. revolutions which 
went with his creatures to the chamber of Se-. sometimes occur in elective assemblies, the 
rerin, to lead him to the Pauline chapel, and , majority abandoned their first candidate, and 
nake him pope by adoration. | proclaimed the cardinal Hippolyte Aldobran- 
This time it was not so successful ; the night din pope, by the name of Clement the Eighth. 
1ad sufficed to procure a defection, and when| He was, according to an [talian histori 
he party of Severin wished to proceed to his bolder than Boniface the Eighth and John the 
»xaltation, they foand that they numbered but Twenty-third ; — and greedier of sway 
hirty-six. still they made a great noise, going |than Gregory the Seventh and Sixtus the 
hrough the passages and exclaiming, “Seve-| Fifth; more perfidious than Alexander the 
in is pope.” As they were traversing the | Sixth; he was, in fine, a pope who announced 
oe saloon, Altaemps met them and address- | himself worthy to occu y the chair of the 
xi some remarks to them, but instead of |apostle. He commen is reign by a truly 
istening to him, they cried out louder, and | extraordinary measure; he sent to inform the 
st. Severin approached his adversary as if to | cardinal de Gondy, archbishop of Paris, who 
:mbrace him, but in reality, to prevent his | was preparing to go to Rome to ca — 
peaking. Altaem pa, being no longer master | for peace, in the name of Henry ourth, 
if his anger, seized the candidate of the Spa- | that he did not wish to listen to any arrange- 
wards by his camail and strock him in the | ments with a heretical king, and that he must 
yreast two such vigorous blows with his fist, | not leave his see under penalty of sus 
hat he knocked him down. St. Severin was from his dignities, and privation of his bene- 
wrested by his partizans from the hands of fices. 
E“ — adversary, s though stonned by! The cardinal was not intimidated by the 
OL. s 
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threats, and urged his departure the more, 
since he was informed that the holy father 
was making his arrangements to choose a Ca- 
tholic king for France. His arrival at Rome 
did not, however, change the dispositions of 
Clement, and though he attempted it, he could 
not prevent the publication of a brief addressed 
to the cardinal Sega, bishop of Florence, who 
was performing the functions of legate in 
France, since the withdrawal of Gaétan, and 
in which his holiness enjoined on all the Ca- 
tholic French to choose a sovereign of their 
” own creed. The parliament of Paris hastened 
to register the bull, but the chamber of Cha- 
lons immediately made a decree by which 
Philip Sega was summoned to answer for his 
conduct in person, and all citizens were pro- 
hibited from preserving or publishing the bull 
of Clement the Eighth, from aiding the rebels, 
and from going to meetings held for the elec- 
tion of a king, under penalty, if nobles, of de- 
gradation aud infamy, if eclesiaetica, of priva- 
tion of their benefices, and of being treated as 
disturbers of the public peace, as guilty of 
lese-majesty, and as traitors to their country. 
It moreover ordered, that the cities designated 
by the factions as the places for the election 
of a king, should be razed to their foundations 
and never be rebuilt. 

A new sentence of the parliament of Paris 
condemned the decree of the chamber of Cha- 
lons to be burned ; the leaguers then convened 
the states-general, and proposed to repeal the 
Salio law, ın order to seat on the throne of 
France the infanta Isabella, the daughter of 
Philip the Second, to marry her to the arch- 
duke Ernest, the son of the emperor of Ger- 
many, and consequently to place France be- 
neath the yoke of the house of Austria. But 
the duke of Mayenne, who desired the royal 
crown for himself, opposed this arrangement 
and defeated it. The parliament then decreed 
the marriage of the young queen to the duke 
of Guise, the son of Balafre. The duke de 
Mayenne, discontented with this new arrange- 
ment, opposed it, and when he saw it was 
impossibie to obtain the suffrages of the as- 
sembly for himself, he thought of treating with 
the king of Navarre for better terms. 

From that moment, men’s minds appeared 
to have taken an entirely different direction ; 
the leaguers affected patriotic sentiments, de- 
claring that it was unworthy of Frenchmen 
to wish to range themselves under a foreign 
sway. Even the bishop of Senlis, that fierce 
Jesnit, who had directed the procession of the 
league, yielded to the influence of the money 
of f rnese. ‘Noone can doubt” said 
he in a sermon, “that Philip the Second, un- 
det the pretext of religion, seeks but to attain 
the end of his perfidious ambition ; and I be- 
seech all honest Catholica, to declare them- 
selves, like me, the enemies of that monster.” 
The parliament of Paris also revoked its pre- 
ceding decisions, and passed a decree to pre- 
vent the elevation of any foreigner to the 
throne, and to revoke all. it had done against 
the Salic law, and the fundamental constitution 
cf the kingdom. 
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Finally, this assembly, convenea by the 
pope, from which the Spaniards expected such 
— results, only produced a satire called 

enippeus, peri by turning them into ndi- 
cule, inflicted on them a worse blow than the 

eatest defeat could have done. To mcrease 

eir mishap, Henry the Fourth solemnly ab- 
jared Calvinism in the church of St. Denis, on 
ganday the 25th of July, 1593, and was ab- 
solved by the bishop of Bourges, assisted by 
the cardinal Vendome, from the anathemas 
and excommunications lanched ageinst him 
by the court of Rome. 

Philip Sega, the apostolic nuncio, who was 
in the interests of Spain, protested against 
what he called a false conversion, and main- 
tained that a relapsed heretic could only te 
absolved by the pontiff. Henry then depated 
the duke of Nevers to obtain from the holy 
father a recall of the censures pronou 
against his person ; but the embassador could 
not change the dispositions of the Holy See. 
Gregory refused obstinately to absolve the 
king, and declared that it was his forma] in- 
tention to exclude him from the throne of 
France. 

The general ef the Jesuits at the same time 
sent orders to the members of the society in 
Paris, and enjoined on them to seek out an 
assassin and to do with Henry the Fourth. as 
they had done with Henry the Third. The 
good fathers made inquiries in the capita] and 
the provinces, to find what his holiness wished 
—a fanatic ready to sacrifice his life in the 
defence of religion. Their efforts were crown- 
ed with success; a poor madman, named Bar- 
rière, who had become insane from the loss 
of his mistress, presented himself to the Je- 
suits of Orleans, and offered to assassinate the 
<ne: They listened to his avowal, strengthen- 
ed him in his determination, and sent him to 
Paris, to the reverend Father Aubry, curate 
of St. Audre des Arcs, who immediately con- 
ducted him to Varade, one of the heads of his 
order. But the effort failed. The murderer. 
on leaving Panis to go to the king, was arrest 
at Melun, with a poisoned dagger on him ; be- 
ing immediately put to the torture, be was, on 
his avowals, convicted of the crime of lese- 
majesty, condemned to death, and executed 
at once. 

This fruitless effort struck a fatal blow to 
the league; not from the horror which the 
crime inspired, but only because all foresaw 
that the reign of the Jesuits was reaching a 
catastrophe. In fact, new defections oecurred 
daily among the leaguers. Vitri, the governor 
of Meaux, came to surrender to ay the keys 
of the fortress which he commanded ; the lord 
of Alincourt opened the gates of Pontoise to 
him ; the marshal de ia Chartre restored Or- 
leans and Bourges, and Ornano submitted with 
the city of Lyons; finally, the duke de May- 
enne having retired from Paris, the duke de 
Feria, the Spanish troops, and the most de- 
termined ers were obliged to leave the 
capital, and the king made his solemm entry 
into it, on the 22d March, 1594. The perlia- 
ment decreed obedience to Henry to be obli- 
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gatory on al Frenchmen, under penalty of 
the crime of lese-majesty, and the Sorbonne 
also added, under ty of mortal sin. All 
the registers containing decisions injurious to 
the prince, were then torn up, and all the 
writings published against him were burned. 
Rouen, n—almost all the great cities, 
whole provinces, to the very extremities of the 
kingdom, imitated the example of Paris, and 
the fiercest and most — lords, not even 
excepting the duke of Guise, recognised the 
authority of the relapsed heretic Henry the 
Fourth. 
But whilst all orders in the state were makin 

a merit of their submission, it was not so wit 
the religious orders, placed under the influ- 
ence of the court of Rome; the Chartreux, 
the Dominicans, the Jacobins, the Capuchins, 
the Franciscans, and especially the Jesuits, 
refused to admit Henry the Fourth to a parti- 
cipation in the public prayers, and even uttered 
threats and insults so violent in their sermons, 
that it was determined to revive an old suit 
pending between the Society of Jesus and the 
university in regard to instruction, in order to 
have the children of Loyola condemned and 
expelled from France, without the holy father 
being called oR to take upon himself the 
responsibility of this measure. Both parties 
prepared for the struggle by inundating the 
capital oe pee the friends of the 
university called the Jesuits poisoners, fa- 
vourers of troubles, instigators of regicide, and 
demanded their banishment from the king- 
dom ; the latter replied vigorously, and em- 
bittered against the university all ie devotees 
and fanatics they could recruit. Finally, the 
combat became formal, and the parties ap- 
peared before the parliament. Antony Ar- 
naud, an advocate of Paris, employed by the 
university, made that famous speech which 
is called the original sin of his family, and in 
which he represented the Jesuits in the most 
odious colours, accusing them of being the 
promoters of the league, the hired assassins of 
Philip the Second, the accomplices of Jacques 
Clement, Barrière, and Babıngton, the cor- 


rupters of youth, the enemies of the human 
ra 


ce. 

“It is time that the world had learned to 
know the Jesuits,” exclaimed the eloquent 
advocate, in the warmth of his discourse ; ‘‘it 
is time that the nations were doin justice on 
these sanguinary vampyres who hover over 
our heads, and are making ready to devour 
us. People, learn that these execrable props 
of the pope wish to do in France as they have 
done in America, where twenty millions of 
men, women, and children have been pollu- 
ted, bummed, or murdered under the pretext 
of religion. Learn that their love for gold is 
as inedtiable as their thirst for blood, and that 
they have depopulated whole islands to as- 
suage their cupidity—forcing men to bury 
themselves alive in the mines, and constrain- 
ing women to labour on the land red with the 
blood of their children. 

‘Learn that they are the inventors of those 
new tortures which they have made four 


thousand men undergo at once, who remained 
exposed for whole months to all the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons, attached to each other by 
iron chains, entirely naked, and whipped 
three times 4 day until they shall point out 
the place where supposed treasures are con- 
cealed; and as these unfortunate men have 
nothing to discover T become enraged at 
them and kill them by blows of clube ; so that 
these unfortunate Indians, in order to escape 
the barbarity of the Jesuits, fly to the moun- 
tains, where, in despair, they hang themselves 
to the trees of the forest with their wives and 
children. 

“Know that these execrable disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, push théir barbarity so far 
as to hunt the fugitives like stags and wild 
boars, and allow their dogs to eat them; or if | 
they save their lives, it is to compel these un- 
fortunate beings to collect honey and wax in 
the forests, kors they are soon suffocated 
by serpents, or devoured by tigers: or else it 
is to use them as divers, at the risk of having 
them eaten by sharks; or to form them into 
bands and send them to fight their brethren 
in the savannahs. 

“Finally, their avarice is such, and their 
contempt for the human race so great, that, 
when they transport their slaves from one 
island to another, they encumber their vessels 
with the Indians, without taking the trouble 
to inquire if they are large enough to hold 
them all, or whether they shall not be com- 
pelled to cast some into the sea to lighten 
their vessel in the slightest blow. Thus, in 
order to navigate from the island of Lucaye to 
that of Cuba, there is no need of compass or 
chart, and it is only necessary to follow the 
track of the dead bodies of Indians who are 
floating on the sea...” Antony Amaud ar- 
gued, from all these facts, that it was neces- 
sary to banish these wretches from the king- 
dom, and urged their condemnation. 

The Jesuits, unable to free themselves from 
all these charges, which had been sustained 
by incontestable witnesses and irresistible 
proofs, turned towards Rome and besought 
Clement the Eighth to interfere in the quarrel. 
As Henry the Fourth was very anxious to be 
relieved from the ecclesiastical censures, there 
was no difficulty in his holiness obtaining from 
the king, that the trial, already so many times 
commenced and broken off, should be again 
deferred for fuller information, that is, to an 
indefinite period. But the good fathers, fore- 
seeing that the struggle would recommence 
as soon as the king had been reconciled to the 
church, wished to prevent the effects of his 
ill will, and armed an assassin against him for 
the second time. 

A young man of nineteen, a student in one 
of their colleges, penetrated into the interior 
of the Louvre, as far as the chamber of Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées on the very day on which 
Henry had arrived from Picardy and was re- 
ceiving the lords of his court; and whilst the 
king was bending to raise two leaguers, Ragni 
and Monsigni. had come to do homage to 
him, he strack him a blow of his knife which 
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cut his upper lip, and broke one of his teeth. 
Henry immediately put his hand to his mouth, 
and drawing it back covered with blood, ex- 
claimed, “I am wounded!” then, looki 
around him, and perceiving a woman 
Matharina, who had for a Jong time followed 
the court in the capacity of fool, he added, 
“To the devil with the foul! It is she who 
has struck me.” This woman immediately 
ran to close the door, thus indicating that she 
was innocent, and that they ought to seek for 
the guilty. The count de Soissons then per- 
ceived by hia side a young man.who appeared 
to be very much agitated. He seized him by 
the arm, and seeing his agitation increase, 
said to him, “It i you or I who struck the 
blow :” theh, putting his hand into his doublet, 
he drew out a bloody knife. His majesty 
wished them to let the assassin go on account 
of his extreme youth, and said that he par- 
doned him; but when, in one of his replies, 
the criminal declared that he came from the 
college of the Jesuits, the king reviewed his 
former decision, and ordered them to secure 
his person. : 

The gravd provost immediately seized the 
regicide, and conducted him to the For-l’ Eve- 
que, and then to the Conciergerie, where he 
was interrogated by the president de Thou, 
and led before the parliament for judgment. 
He said his name was Jean Chatel; that he 
was the eon of a rich merchant tailor, and had 
studied in the college of Clermont, so called, 


because the buildings had been given to the. 


Jesuits by one of their protectors, the bishop 
of Clermont; he also avowed, that having 
contracted the horrid crime of sodomoy, and 
being unabled to overcome his depraved taste, 
and being unwilling to lose his share of hea- 
ven, he had determined to expiate his faults 
by assassinating the king; which, from what 
d heard in the sermons of the fathers 

of the college, he thought to be the action 
most agreeable toGod. He added, that he had 
consulted gis regent, the Jesuit Gueret, two 
daya before the attempt, in regard to scruples 
of conscience, and that he had not, however, 
epoken to him of his plan. He was put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, which 
he supported very courageously, and without 
ing any other avowal. His sentence of 
death was pronounced, and executed on the 
same day; the parricidal knife was placed in 
his right hand, thus armed, it was burned by 
the executioner; he was theh torn with red 
hot pinoers, dragged by four horses, and ap- 
peared insensible to the sharp pangs of the 
most frightful punishment; finally, his limbs, 
separated from the trunk, were thrown into 
the fire, and the ashes scattered to the -winds. 
The Jesuits, who had made a holy martyr 
of Jacques Clement, also inscribed Jean Chatel 
in their martyrology, but they dared not offi- 
cially celebrate his worship, in consequence 
of the supervision exereised over their houses. 
chester — — oe Tene 
made in their colleges, whic t to light 
singular discoveries; amongst "other things, 
there were found, among the papers of Father 


-clesiastical 
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Guignard, sermons, in whieh that virtrous 
Jesuit designated Henry the Fourth by the 
name of the fox of Bearn ; Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, by that of the slie wolf; the king of 
Sweden, by that of the griffin, aud the elector 
of Saxony, by that of the hog. There were 
found in a secret press different papers, in 
which these reverends said, that ry of 
Navarre should be too happy, that they shouid 
be willing to confine him all his life in the 
dungeons of a monastery, that be might do 
penance; that he deserved a thousand deaths 
or his crimes and his heresies, and that if 
they could not kill him during the waz, they 
must assassinate him during the peace. 

These pamphlets decided the fate of the 
society in France, and put aa end to the tial 
which had keen going on for thirty years: 
they were driven from the kingdom by the {ol- 
lowing sentence of the parliament :— “ We 
order that the priests and scholars of tbe So 
ciety of Jesus, disturbers of the public repose, 
enemies of the state, corrupters of youth, 
shall leave the kingdom in fifteen days, under 
penalty of being treated as guilty of lese- 
majesty; their goods shall be seized and con- 
fiscated to the profit of the king — — 
Father Gueret, the professor of philosophy, 

moreover, put to the torture, ordinary 
and extraordinary, and then exiled, and the 
Father Guignard was condemued to be hurg 
on the Place de Gréve. 
‘The house of Jean Chatel was razed to the 
round, and on it was erected a pyramid wih 
our faces, on which were engraved the de- 
cree of parliament, and the inscriptions which 
devoted the Jesuits and their satellites to the 
execration of men. This condemnauon, which 
extended to the whole order, made a great 
sensation in Europe, and especially at the 
court of Rome. Clement the Eighth, ch- 
moured against its having gone to such an ex- 
treme ; he declared, in full consistory, that the 
Jesuits had deserved well of the church, and 
made an apology for the fathers who had died 
in the cause of the Holy See. 

“A simple decree of parliament,” says 
l’Eetoile, produced, however, in one day, what 
four battles could not have accomplished — 
Tranquillity was restored to France, and the 
policy of the holy father entirely changed.” 

His holiness began tovfear, lest the French, 
who had recognised the king, regardless of - 
the excommunications of Rome, might under- 
take to govern the Gallic church, by creating 
a patriarch, charged with the direction of ec- 
affairs; and to avoid a blow so 
fata] to his authority, he sought to draw the 
cardinal Gondy to him, and informed that pre- 
late, that: if the king would send a solemn 
embassy to him, it would find him well dispos- 
ed to second the pious wishes of his majesty. 

Henry, who was already thinking of solicit- 
ing from Rome his divoroe from Queen Mat- 

ret, sent at once Arnaud d’Oesat and De 

erron, with the title of plenipotentiaries, to 
arrange with Clement the Ei the condi- 
tions of his reconciliation with the charch.— 


Bat in the interval, the Spanisrda having 
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obtained some advantages over the French 
troops, and having even succeeding in taking 
Dourlens from the admiral Villare, who was 
murdered in cold blood by order of Contreras, 
the commissary general of the troops of Philip, 
the holy father, who had shown himeelf so 
accommodating, became exacting, and would 
not consent to relieve the king írom the cen- 
sures pronounced against him, but on the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ 1. The embassadors were 
to pronounce in the name of the king a solemn 
abjuration, and were to submit to the humi- 
liating ceremonies used in the church on such 
ocoasions.—2. The king of France should re- 
establish Catholicism in Bearn, and should 
take under his protection al] the orthodox 
priests, and should give them appointments 
on his own purse, until he had provided thém 
with good benefices.—3. The ecclesiastics de- 
voted to the court of Rome, should alone hold 
the employments and dignities of the church. 
—4. His majesty should publish and observe 
the decisions of the council of Trent, although 
bis predecessors had declared them to be en- 
croachments on the rights of the nation, and 
destruetive of all freedom.—5. The king shal! 
observe a rigorous fast for nine months, shall 
recite paternostera night and day, shall hear 
masas daily, ehall confess himself at least four 
times a year, and shall receive the holy com- 
munion ; finally, he shall build a great num- 
ber of monasteries, and recall the Jesuits.” 

By the instructions of Henry the Fourth, 
the embassadors subscribed to the demands 
of Clement the Eighth. 

Preparations were then made for the abso- 
lution of Henry the Fourth, to which the pope 
wished to give an extraordinary splendour.— 


A spacious platform was erected in the midst 
of the porch of St. Peter, and on the 17th of 
September, in the year 1595, the pontiff sallied 


from the Vatican, escorted by all his cardinals, 
archbishops, ere great officers, peniten- 
tiaries, masters of ceremonies, and went to 
occupy a magnificent throne, covered with 
rich haagings of silk and gold, glittering with 
cious stones, which was raised on the plat- 
orm facing the church, whose doors were 
closed. Du Perron and d’Oseat approached 
the throne, with their heads uncovered, in the 
attitude of suppliants, prostrated themselves 
on all the steps of the platform, and humbly 
“kissed the feet of thé pope; then, without 
rising, they abjured, in a loud and mournfal 
voice, Calvinism in the name‘of their master. 
Clement then read them the conditions to 
which Henry must submit, to obtain his ab- 
solution; after which they swore upon the 
gospel, in the presence of all. the people and 
the embassadors, that their king would con- 
form to all the wishes of the court of Rome ; 
he then made them a aign to Jay flat on their 
stomachs, and arming himself with the rod of 
a bargher, he gave them three blows in honour 
of the Holy Trinity; he then placed his foot 
on their necks, and the clergy thundered forth 
the Miserere. 
At the end of each verse, his holiness struck 
the two repcesexjatives of the king of Francs 
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with his rod, and that so vigorously, that 
@’ Aubigné, who has left us a description of 
this ceremony, says, that the poor embassa- 
dors had bine and black marks on their shoul- 
ders for several weeks. What he thonght of 


-the conduct of Henry the Fourth on this occa- 


sion, may be judged from the manner in which - 
he expresses himself :—* Do you not perceive 
how the state submits to the church; since 
the king, who Ras shown himself so brave on 
the battle field, debases himself before the 
mules of the pope ; how gracionsly he receives 
the cuffs of his holiness in the persons of his 
em baseadore, who are crouched on their bellies 
to dig the ground Jike a pair of mackerel on a 
gridle, from the Miserere to the Vitulos. Stih, 
a$ if this excess of baseness was not enongh 
to reconcile the prince with heaven, he must 
lay the same game with Monseigneur the 
Foran legate, and the most he could obtain 
was to keep on his stockings to receive the 
cuff.” 
his humiliating ceremony over, Du Perron 
and d’Ossat arose, and the holy father per- 
formed the formula of the absolotion in a 
loud voice :—‘Ry the authority of God all 
werful, by that of the blessed apostles St. 
eter and St. Paul, and by my own, which is 
above all the powers of the earth, I absolve: 
Henry of Bourbon, king of France.” The 
gates of the church were immediately opened ; 
Clement turned towards the two embaseadors, 
and extending his arms towards the church ad- 
ded, “Now that I have opened the gates of the 
church to your master, remember, he must 
avoid compelling me toehut them again.” The 
cannon of the castle of San Angelo fixed its 
salvos, the sound of the trumpet joined the 
noise of the artillery, and taught the world that 
the king of France had the cowardice to crouch 
in the dust at the feet of a pope 
Notwithstanding this degrading concession 
of Henry the Fourth, or perhaps on account 
of the submission of the king, his holiness de- 
layed for a whole month the promulgation of 
the bul] of absolution, so as to give time to 
the duke of Mayenne and the Spaniards to 
in serious victories over him, and to free 
im, if necessary, from publishing it at all. 
The king, says Mezerai, had no sooner re- 
ceived the news of his absolation, than he 
rendered thanks to God through all his king- 
dom, and: commanded parliament to take 
the prohibition of going to Rome. He also 
declared that he wished the concordat signed 
with the pope to be religiously observed, and 
in all his actions sought to testify his gratitude 
to the sovereign pontiff Clement the Eighth. 
Thus was accomplished the most illustrious 
and most cowardly of conversions; thue be- 
came a Catholic a second time, a debauched. 
— and perfidious prince, who hed 


already denied Catholicism and Calvinism, end 
who had relapsed a second time. Fiatterers 


of kings, stipendiary writers for despotism. 

have — to excuse the knavery of 

Henry the Fourth, whom they call Henry the 

Great, by putting in his mouth this pretended 

witticism, “ Paris is — worth a mass.” Na 
4 
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cowardly fiatterers of power; no, servile ado- 
rersof t —— calf, neither Franee, nor the 
whole world could draw a man truly great to 
play the part of ah ite, to feign belief in 
the superstitions of the papacy, to deceive the 
nations, to lie to his conscience. It is — 
these maxims are the rules of kings 
priests, but in the eyes of those called the 
men of the people, they are rejected, and 
execrable maxims and such uct is the 
height of cowardice and infamy. 
orced to renounce, for some time at least, 
the hope of exciting new troubles in F 
Clement turned to Italy and lanched a bull 
excommunication against Cesar of Este, dake 
of Ferrara, who, on the death of Duke Alphon- 
eo, his great uncle, had taken upon himself 
the government of the dutchy, amid the accla- 
mations of the grandees and the people, and 
who had committed the grievous crime of not 
loving the Jesuits, and of desiring to be tole- 
rant. His holiness gave asa reason for this, 
that the illegitimacy of the birth of the father 
of Cæsar, should exclude the latter from the 
throne, a season which, in every age, and even 
in our own day, would call into question the 
heirships of a t number of kings. To the 
allegations of the court of Rome, the duke op- 
posed the legitimation of Don Al , hi 
father, by a subsequent marriage between 
Laura, his dmother, and Duke Al 
the First; he also produced the bulls of 
Alexander the Sixth, which called him to the 
ancceasion of the crowa of Ferrara. Notwith- 
standing the justice of these observatjons, the 
stolic chamber followed up the course of 
iswingular ing, and pronounced an 
anathema, with its accessories of severity, 
sach as privation of honours and dignities; a 
declaration of the nullity of the oaths of fidelity 
taken by his subjects ; a spiritual interdict over 
all the dominions of the house of Este; the 
cession of all its property, and that of its fa- 
vourers and adherents to the first occapant ; 
exhortations tu the emperor, to kings, repub- 
lios and princes, to aid the church to crush 
the anathematised ; apostolical benedictions ; 
a remission of all sins, and a distribution o 
pienary indulgences for those who should take 
up arms, or who should even only pray for 
the success of the plans of the pope ; the an- 
nulling of all treaties and contracts made with 
Cewear of Este ; and, finally, a prohibition, un- 
der penalty of excommunication, of ane 
him aid, and even of permitting the coe o 
his troope and those of the prinoes his allies 
This time the thunders of the Vatican pro- 
daced a marvellous effect ; Clement the Eighth 
was honoured. His army invaded the do- 
minions of Camar, and the latter, finding no 
means of escaping from his formidable foe, 
determined to yield that which was about to 
oo aen aa him by foroe. os 
ement then took possession of Fe 
ead built a fine citadel, in which he deposi 
more than two millions in gold, taken from 
the city; and to consecrate thia usurpation, 
he erected, still at the expense of the city, a 
statue cast in bronze; he then passed on to 
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other ocoupations, and published diferent de- 
arses ctoc ths olan tration of he apomslic 


purse, so as to increase his revenves. He 
was also , in imitation of his prede- 


— vani he red to be the erfly a 
onical one, failminating anathemas against 
of his encesassts as should dare to add new 
— to “a — ere another 
, which prohibited Italians, of every state 
and condition, from dwelling im countries 
which were destitute of priests, or even those 
in whioh they could not openly profess the 
— faith. * moreover, — them 
rom marrying heretic wives, or from being 
attended — by protestant or Calvinist 
— and the Catholic physicians from 
ealing the sick of the reformed communion ; 
since, added he, it is better for the faithful to 
attain eternal life by a voluntary sacrifice, 
than to preserve temporal life through the ai 
of a heretic; and that they d trouble 
themselves no more abont a protestant than 
about a dog. 
This singular bull was only obligatory to- 
wards protestants and Calvinists, and not to 
the Greek schismatics ; for the sovereign pon- 


his | tiff, finding that the influence of the Holy See 


was diminishing in the west, began to tum 
his attention towards the * and proposed 
to bring about a reunion of Greeks and 
Latins. 

He had already received, with great demon- 
strations of joy, a monk who pretended that 
he had been sent by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, to take the oath of obedience to the 
Holy See ; and he had even seated him seve- 
ral times on his right in the consistories at 
which he received the embassedors of all the 

wers of Europe, when he was one day i:- 
ormed that the Greek plenipotentiary was a 
skilful swindler, and that he had left Rome, car- 
trying off the rich presents designed for the pa- 
triarch. In France, matters were not going on 
any more in accordance with his desires, and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the } 
of the holy father, Henry the Fourth publi 
the famous edicts of Nantz in favour of the 
Calvinists, which resumed in its tenor all the 
treaties which had been concluded at different 
penoas with Charles the Ninth, or the 

hird, and guaranteed to them the free exer- © 
cise of the reformed religion. 

All cause for civi] war being removed, tren- 
guillity ———— and the king was enabled 
to emplo his forces — the archdnke 
Albert, the lieutenant of Philip the Second, 
and the duke of Savoy, the ally of Spain. He 
marched in person on Amiena, which the 
enemy’s general had surprised, forced him to 
evacuate it, and fall back on the cities of the 
north. On the other side, the marshal Leedi- 
greza © rea of the bands of the 
a — and defeated them on — 

ili no more money in ers, 
— 5* to y —— desired 

i ranoce, and charged the to meke 
overtures on the subject. His boicese eecept- 
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éd the mission of mediator, on condition, that 
after the a nts were concluded, the 
king of Spain should employ all his influence 
with the Catholic pri to form a formida- 
ble ario against the Tu ke who had already 
invaded Hungary, and threatened to fall on 
Italy. Clement designated Vervius as the 
place for the meeting of the plenipotentiaries ; 
the cardinal of Florence, and Francis Gonza- 
pe bishop of Mantua, were appointed by 

is holiness to preside over the conferences, 
and to fix the conditions of peace, conjomtly 
with the yes of Spain, Richardot, 
Taxis, and Verreikens, as well as with. the 
French embassadors Bellicére and Sillery, and 
the delegates of the duke of Savoy. 

A treaty extremely favourable for Henry 
the Fourth was signed by the belligerent par- 
ties, and the cruel Philip was compelled to 
renounce for ever his plans on the crown of 
France. God, moreover, seemed to take plea- 
eure in humbling this proud prince, by taking 
from him, towards the end of his career, one 
after another, ali the hopes he had con- 
ceived; thus, in the Low Countries, he was 
eompeliled, as he had been in France, to put 
an end to the war, without having been able 
to assure the triumph of the papacy. Alihe 
massacres of the duke of Alba, all the butche- 
ries of the duke of Parma, all the atrocities 
committed by the governors of the Low Coun- 
tries, who had so cruelly ravaged that magni- 
ficent country in his name, and by his orders, 
had only — a terrible revolution. The 
Belgians had risen against their oppressors, 
and the love of liberty having increased their 
strength tenfold, they had been enabled to 
drive the troops of the tyrant out of their ter- 
ritories, and to form different independent 
states, by thename of the United Provinces. 

‘Freed from the tyranny of Philip, Belgium 
Flanders, and Holland had promptly repaire 
their disasters, and had elevated themselves 
to such a degree of prosperity, that they were 
soon enabled to claim, from the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, a part of the rich possessions 
on which these latter had seized in the East 
and West Indies. 
ians to his cause, and to bring them back 
eath his sway, by granting freedom of 
conscience - a their — ae — 
tinction, an recognising their independ- 
ence of the own of Spain; he even yielded 
his i sovereignty to the archduke Albert, 
who married his daughter Isabella; but 
these tardy concessions no longer satisfied the 
rnformed. His offers were rejected, and Mau- 
rice of Nassau, the stadtholder of Holland, and 
leader of the armies of the Low Countries, 
taught him, by the brilliant victory whieh he 

ined over his troops near Terrehaut, that 
there is a time, in which people, tired of op- 

ression, no longer accept concessions, 
ictate themselves their terms to kings. 

At last the infamous Philip yielded to an at- 
tack of the gout, and Spain was delivered from 
the monster, who had for eo many years cover- 

scaffolds and sate-da-fees. 


od ite provinces with 


Philip then endeavoured to rally the Bel- | su 
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It is related that, in his last sickness, as the 

ysicians were consulting whether it was 
proper to bleed him, he said to them, “ Do 
you think that a king, who has shed blood 
enough to form rivers, fears to have a few 
drops taken from him? No, do it fearlessly, 
restore me to health, that I may be enabled to 
achieve what remains for me to do, and anni- 
a the heretics — nk min Ton 
sacrilegious wishes, formed by Philip on hi 
bed of death, were not realised. Happily for 
the Spaniards, science was powerless to save 
his life, and he carried with him to the tomb 
the execration of the people. 

During his reign the fury of the inquisition 
was carried further than it had ever been be- 
fore or since; and we may affirm that Philip 
the Second was a more terrible scourge for 
Spain and the Low Countries, than the plague. 
It was he who made those impious ordinances 
which -encouraged informers; it was he who 
condemned to be burned booksellers, who 
sold, bought, or lent, books forbidden by the 
inquisigion ; it was he who solicited from the 
court of Rome those bulls which enjoined 
on priests, to exact from their penitents the 
raed gant of — of — relatives or 
riends, who were guilty of possessi 
prohibited books; an ariek crime in his 
g and which was sufficient to condemn 

e most virtuous persons to the flames; it 


-was still he who organised, with his grand in- 


qnisitor Valdez, those avto-da-fes at Seville 
and Valladolid, in which three hundred victims 
were exhibited, at so many stakes, and were 
burned alive amidst the applause of Don 
Carlos, the princess Joanna, and the lords of 
the court. 

It is computed that, in a period of forty 
years, that 1s, during the reign of Philip the 

nd, the inquisition burned, tortured, or 
beheaded, more than twenty-five thousand 
persons, Jews, Moors, or Spaniards, indepen- 
dently of those who were condemned to pri- 
son, confiscation, or banishment, and of whom 
the number was four times greater, and that 
in the peninsula alone ; for, if there be added 
to these the condemnations in other countries 
bject to the crown of Spain, such as Sicily, 
Sardinia, Flanders, America, the Indies, the 
aon of Naples, &c., &c., we should be 
frightened at the quantity of victims whos 
the holy office put to death, to make them 
better Catholics. 

The cruel Philip the Second gloried in his 
religious fanaticiem, and was accustomed to 
say, that he would pr seeing the last 
Spaniard tortured by the last executioner, and 
reign over an immense desert, rather t 
suffer a single heretic in his dominions. He 
carried his hatred for those who followed the 
doctrines of Luther or Calviq so far, that on 
the day of an auto-da-fe, a protestant gentle- 


and | man named Sessa, having exclaimed, whilst 


ing before his throne, ‘Oh, prince, cas 
yeu thea take pleasure in behold lag the tor- 


ments of your subjects? Save us from this - 


cruel death which we have not merited !” 


He replied, “ No, ye accursed, go to the eternal 
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fire, and know that I would carry the wood 
myself to burn my son, if he were accu 
of heresy.” He afterwards realised this threat, 
and allowed his son to be condemned by the 
inquisitors; he did more, he refused even to 
bid him a last farewell. Before this, this 
monster had not feared to express his sa- 
crilegious intention of exhuming the dead 
>e of Charles the Fifth, his father, to pro- 

against him as a heretic, and to burn 
him in an auto-da-fe. God finally performed 
enoe on the tyrant, and freed unhappy Spain 
rom 


This death also freed Henry the Fourth 
from a formidable enemy, and permitted him 
to bestow all his care on the internal govern- 
ment of his kingdom; he commenced by 
marrying his sister, who had remained a Hu- 
guenot, to the duke of Bar, of the family of 

rraine, who was a zealous Catbolic ; and 
when the marriage had been consummated, 
he wrote to Clement the Eighth to ask his 
approval of it. : 

is holiness, wounded by what he, consi- 
dered a want of respect, declared tat the 
dake of Bar had incurred excommunication 
by marrying a heretic, and fulminated a sen- 
tence of anathema against him. The court 
of Rome remained inflexible to every remon- 
strance made by Henry on the subject, and 
would not take off its censures until the prin- 
cess was converted. As this poor woman was 
unwilling to abandon her religious belief, she 
was exposed io such bad treatment from her 
bigot husband, that she died of despair. 
Henry the Fourth was not disturbed by the 
grief of his unfortunate sister, and entirely 
occupied with his new passion for Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, dutchess of Beaufort, he appeared 
to be occupied with nòthing else ita the 
ee of his divorce from Queen Margaret. 
f we may believe Perefixe, the king wished 
to marry his mistress, in order to legitimatise 
his bastards, but he was careful not to express 
his thoughts; on the contrary, he solemnly 
demanded in marriage Mary de Medicis, the 
niece of Ferdinand, grand duke of Tuscany 
the protege of the pontiff, eo that the court o 
Rome should interpose no obstacle to this pro- 
ject of divorce. 

Skilful as was this manœuvre, Clement the 
Eighth was not the dupe of it; he penetrated 
the secret intentions of the king, and deter- 
mined to render the execution of them im- 
possible. He, however, allowed none of his 
— to appear; he received kindly the 
sardinal d’Ossat, the embassador of the prince 
m the affair of the divorce, and asked from 
rim for a delay of some days, so as to confer 
with the members of the sacred college on the 
request which was presented to him; then a 
second delay, in order to discuss the condi- 
tions of it; and, finally, he protracted the 
Jhing 80, that the French plenipotentiary, tired 
of waiting, and suspecting some infernal ma- 
chination, declared to him sharply, that if he 
did not harry, his majesty, the king of France, 
would go on, separate himself from the court 
af Rome, and 


sed | the greatest astonishment, sad 


y aT 
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At this deciaraticn, his holiness expressed 
* replied to the 
cardinal, that if sach were the intentions of 
Heury the Fourth, he remitted to God alone 
the conduct of this affair; he then ordered 
public prayers and fasts in the holy city, to 
obtain from heaven the safety of France; he 
remained for two days shut up io his chapel 
in the Vatican. On the third day, in the 
morning, after opening the despat he re- 
ceived from Paris, he determined to appear 
in public, and ordered a solemn service in ihe 
the church of St. Peter. It was remarked that 
he remained for about an hour with his arms 
crossed on his breast, and his eyes closed, as 
if he was ravished in an ecstacy; after this 
he appeared to waken, and exclaimed im a 
loud voice, “‘ My brethren, Christ has provided 
for the eafety of the kingdom of France.” On 
that same evening, the cardinal d'’Ossat re- 
ceived a courier, who announced to him the 
death of the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
Now if we seek to know how his holiness 
had predicted so justly, we will say, that 
by a singular chance, he found that the inter- 
val which separated the arrival of the couner 
of the pope from that of the courier of the em- 
bassador, coincided precisely with the inter- 
val which was to elapse between the ume 
in which the mistress of the king took the 
poison and that of her death. What is still 
more strange, is, that from this day, Clement 
made no more objections to the divorce of the 
king, and that he showed himself to be as 
fielding as he had before been scrupulons. 
is holiness gave, on this occasion, fuli powers 
to the cardinal de Joyeuse, Horace de Monte, 
a Neapolitan, archbishop of Aries, and the 
nuncio Gaspard de Modena. These eccle- 
siastics declared the marriage of Henry the 
Fourth nulli, and permitted him, as well as 
Margaret, to remarry. The king went at once 
to Lyons and espoused Mary de Medicis. 
This year, which was the last of the cen- 
and, cohsequently, that of the universal 
jubilee, gave an opportunity to his holiness to 
fill his treasury with the money of the mbe- 
cile pilgrims who came to buy indulgences. 
The number of fanatical devotees and curious 
persons who flowed into Rome was so great, 
that in the single hospital of the Trinity, which 
had been transformed into an immense hotel, 
kept for the profit of the pope, as many as five 
hundred thousand travellers were received, 
independently of all those who were lodged 
in the other hospitals, from which the sick 
had been ejected, in the monasteries of men 
or women, or in private houses; finally, it 
was computed that there were more than 
three millions of visitors in the course of the 
year. All the cellars of the Vatican were 
filled with tons of gold or silver, and. Cie- 
ment was even compelled to ask the e- 
ral of the Jesuits, to place the cellara of his 
college at his disposal, to deposit there the 
presents of the pilgrims. Aquinviva, who 
was then the head of the sony — nt 
the disposal of the pontiff not only the baild- 


marry the dutchess of Beaufort. | ings, but even the most distinguished mem- 
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bers of his order to second him in his traffic 
in indulgences and absolutions, hoping that 
his zeal would conciliate the fiendahip of 
Clement to him and predispose him in favour 
of the company of Jesus, when he should be 
called upon to decide the quarrel which had 
broken out between the Jesuits of Spain and 
the Dominicans, in regard to spiritual doc- 
trines concerning grace, which had been going 
on for several years between them, especially 
on the part of Father Molina, whom the dis- 
ciples of St. Qominic maintained was tainted 
by the heresy of Pelagius. , 

After the jubilee, his holiness did indeed 
interfere in the dispute, but without deciding 
for either of the parties, and contented him- 
self with appointing arbitrators, who were to 
put an end to these scandalous quarrels. The 
commissioners formed themselves into bodies 
which they called “de auxiliis” and treated 
the questions in litigation very carefully, both 
in speech and writing, and however desirous 
they might have been to show deference to 
the holy father, they declared that they were 
forced to condemn the opinions of Molina 
s false, erroneous, untenable, and improba- 

e. : 

The Jesuits, finding that even the protection 
of the pope did not afford them a triumph 
over their enemies, thought to gain time by 
asking that the controverted propositions 
should be again discussed in the conferences; 
which was granted to them. The generals 
of the two orders went to these conferences 
with theologians, and the discussions recom- 
menced under the presidency of the cardinal 
Mandruce, who was commissioned by Cle- 
ment to pronounce a final judgment. The 
Jesuita,were again defeated on all points; 
Mandruce, who had at first appeared to fa- 
vour the doctrines of Molina, finished by join- 
ing his adversaries. Every thing then pre- 
saged the condemnation of the Jesuits, when, 
on the eve of the day fixed for the pronuncia- 
tion of the judgment, the cardinal died of 
poison. The good fathers took occasion of it 
to ask fora new delay to prepare for other 
conferences; but Clement, who feared to sce 
the quarrel become daily more envenomed, 
and urge them both into revelations danger- 
ous for the papacy, determined to take a side, 
and appointed commissuries to examine the 
books of Molina in his presence. Their con- 
clusions were similar to those of the first 
judger, that is, unfavorable for the society. 

he Jesuits of Spain, who dreaded, more than 
any thing in the world, to be defeated on so 
important a question, then undertook to force 
even the will of the pope, by setting his au- 
thority at defiance. They embittered all the 
colleges of their order against Clement the 
Eighth, expressed doubts as to the Jawfulness 
of his enthronement, and maintained, in their 
theses, that we are not bound to conform to 
the decision of a pope on a matter of faith. 

This bold conduct irritated the holy father, 
and he would doubtless have determined to 
dissolve the society, had he not been arrested 
by the — interference of Philip the 
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Third, who desired the maintenance of an 
order which aided in plunging his people in 
ignorance and brutality. 

Moreover, the services which the English 
Jesuits were rendering him, and the efforts 
which those of France were making to brio 
back that country beneath his sway, pleade 
in favour of the order, and it is but just to ad- 
mit, that they both employed, for the success 
of their plans, a perseverance and activity 

a better cause. The Jesuits of 
England, banished from that kingdom by dif- 
ferent decrees, did not fear to return to it, after 
the death of Elizabeth, to renew fresh in- 
trigues; the Jesuits of France, driven from 
the provinces by the decrees of parliament 
and the declarations and letters patent of the 
king, addressed to the highest tribunals, had 
been able to maintain themselves within the 
jurisdiction of the parliaments of Bordeaux 
and Toulouse, and to interest, in their favour 
a number of influential lords of the court, an 
particularly the queen, Mary de Medicis. 

They had already, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the king, deputed Fathers Lorenzo 
Maggio and Gentil, to claim the execution o 
the promise he had 
absolution, to recall them. But on the refusal 
of Henry to listen to their request, they de- 
clared themselves, scattered pamphlets in 
Paris against the authority of the king and 
parliament, and amongst others the apologetic 
complaints published at Bordeaux by Father 
Richomme, and for which a bookseller named 
Chevalier was arrested. From that moment 
the society declared themselves at open war 
with the king; their college of Dole, situated 
on the frontier, became the place of meeting 
of all the discontented, aud the centre of the 
operations directed against Henry ; they soon 
even organised a conspiracy, in which, as 
always, they took the most active part, with 
such precaution, that it was impossible to 
prove their participation in it when the plot 
was discovered. They also excited troubles 
at Lyons, preached regicide openly, and in- 
epired so great alarm in Henry, that he de- 
termined to make peace with them. 

He first sought to bring into his way of 
thinking the great dignitaries, whose extreme 
repugnance for such a measure he well knew, 
and having assembled his — officers he 
thus addressed them: ‘We must, my lords, 
through necessity, recall the Jesuits simply 
and purely into our kingdom, discharge them 
from the sentences of infamy and opprobrium 
which they have justly incurred, or else pur- 
sue them with inexorable rigour, so that they 
may.never approach us or our kingdom. This 
last will throw them into the most dangerous 
irritation, and the efforts against our person 
will be so multiplied, that we shall be obliged 
to be unceasingly on our guard; to wear @ 
cuirass even in our own apartments ; to take 
no food without having it examined by our 
physicians; to tremble even at the approach 
of our best subjects, for these people carry on 
correspondence every where, and have a great 
skill in moulding ae as they please ; finally 


made, at the time of bis 


gat 


our life will become so miserable, that it were 
better for us that we were already dead.” 

From commisseration with the apprehen- 
sions of Ran the lords to whom he ad- 
dreased himself, amongst others, his minister 
Sally — —— to combat his reasoning, 
and declared that they agreed with his wis- 
dom. Henry the Fourth, without any delay, 
expedited letters patent for the re-establish: 
ment of the Society of Jesus in France. But 
the parliament was less docile than the court, 
end refused to register them, until the fathers 
had changed their names from Jesuits, which 
was held in execration by all bodies in the 
state, and had modified their statutes. The 
members of parliament demanded that the 
compeny should not remain under the autho- 
rity of a foreign general, and that it should 

& superior who resided in the ng 
dom ; they, moreover, demanded that it should 
be submitted to the ordinary jurisdiction ; that 
it should suppress in its vows the engagement 
of particular obedience to the pope, that it 
should only authorise the admission into its 
ranks of Dorn subjects of the king, that it 
should be constrained to follow the university 
regulations, and that it ehould renounce the 
heirship of the property of its members to the 
— of their families. The disciples of 

la refused to adhere to these conditions, 
and an order from the king enjoined on the 
magistrates to register purely and simply the 
letters patent, which authorised the Jesuits to 
return to France. Some years afterward 
Henry the Fourth received the just reward o 
this despotic act; and the effort of Ravillac 
taught the nations how the Jesuits paid a 
benefactor. It is tme they owed no t 
— toa prince for a concession which 
ey knew they had wrung from him by 
alarm. They feigned, however, to attribute 
his new dispositions to entirely different sen- 
timents, and they thanked him for the be- 
nevolent support which he gave to their order. 
Still more, Father Cotton, who become his con- 
fessor, and several of his companions, asked to 
embrace him as a sign of sincere reconcilia- 
tion, of forgetfulness of the past and of confi- 
dence in the future. 

As soon as they found themselves all pow- 
etful in France, the Jesuits forgot the pro- 
mises they had made to Clement the Eighth 
to labour to subject the kingdom to him, an 
occupied themselves with their old quarrels 
with the Dominicans about grace and free 
will. They signified to his holiness, that he 
must decide in their favour and canonise 
Ignatias Loyola their founder, if he wished 
to retain them in obedience to him. Instead 
of obeying their injunctions, the pontiff de- 
cided definitely for the Dominicans, and 
granted the honours of the apotheosis to 
harles Borromeo, the nephew of Pius, one 
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of the former heads of their order, and one 
* i most passionate inquisitors that ever 
ived. 

The Jesuits were unwilling to let this affront 
go unpunished, and they fixed it on the cardi- 
nal Aldobrandin, the counsellor of the pope. 
One of them resolved to poison him and made 
several efforts to introduce himself into bis 
kitchens. His urgency in presenting himeelf 
day after day to be admitted into the — 
awakened suspicions, and soldiers were pos! 
to arrest him. As usual, the Jesuit came to 
offer his services to the domestics of the car- 
dinal Aldobrandin, to assist them in ther 
labours, and as he was about to enter, two 
sbirri arrested him. Being strong and Tigor 
ous, he hurled them to the earth, and before 
they had time to obtain aid, he fled and threw 
himself into the residence of the cardinal 
Odoardo Farnese, a zealous protector of the 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola. The prefect of 
Rome went at once with soldiers to the resi- 
dence of the Farnese to claim the fugitive; 
but instead of obeying, the cardinal and his 

le appeared with arms at the windows, 
Fired on the prefect, and compelled him tore- 
treat. The resistance lasted for several days; 
finally, as his holiness was preparing to intro- 
duce troops from without to maintain lus 
authority, Farnese sallied with his people 
through the rear of his palace, gained the 
country and retired into the superb castle 
which his uncle had built, thirty-six miles 
from Rome. 

Clement, exasperated by the saani of 
the Jesuits and the Farnese, threatened the 
first with a dissolution of their order, and 
despatched the governor of the city to inform 
the cardinal that he must surrender the go- 
vernment of the patrimony of his ancestor, 
of which he showed himeelf unworthy. Far- 
nese refused to obey, and prepared to sustain 
a siege in his castle against the papal troops. 
Very fortunately for him his brother interfered 
in the quarrel, and went in all haste to cast 
himself at the feet of his holiness to obtain 
the pardon of the cardinal. The pope ap 
peared to yield to the entreaties of the duke 
and granted Farnese permission to retur W 
Rome ; but scarcely had he crossed its gates, 
when he wae arrested and conducted to the 
castle of San Angelo. The Jesuits in ther 
turn came to the aid of their protector, and on 
the 5thof March, 1605, Clement died of poison. 

This pontiff terminates worthily the senes 
of popes of the sixteenth century, who dit 
puted the ground of their spiritual and tem- 
poral omnipotence, foot by foot, and by force 
of ruses, deceits, crimes, and outrages, ca 
the tiara to triumph in the midst of the po 
litical and religious revolutions which over 
whelmed all nations, and threatened to el 
gulph the ship of St. Peter. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
LEO THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND F ORTIETH 


POPE. 

Considerations on the history of the in the seventeenth century—Intrigues tn the conclave 
after the death of Clement the E ohik Henry the Fourth nu la * to have a pope 
appointed who was favourable to — — Octavian de Medicis is chosen sovereign 

— plans of reform—He — extreme contempt for the kings of France and 

pain-—His hatred for the Jesuits—He dies after a reign of twenty-six days. 


It is an incontestable truth, that after the | his nephew, the cardinal Aldobrandin, who 
apparition of the great Reformation in the six- | had been accustomed to reign in the name of 
teenth century, the papacy would have been | the pontiff, thought himself still in a state to 
overthrown, and the formidable power of the | command, and was desirous of having one of 
bishops of Rome for ever annihilated, if ki | his creatures chosen pope, so as to perpetuate 
instead of defending the theocracy against the for himself the exercise of ecclesiastical om- 
people, had been content with exercising in! nipotence. Suetained by the French faction, 
their own dominions an authority sanctioned | he boldly attacked the Spanish cardinals, who 
by justice. Unfortunately, they thought their! had a majority in the conclave, and openly 
interests compromised by the development | proposed, as a candidate, the cardinal Baronias, 


of the principles of the Reformation; they 
persecuted to the utmost the men who en- 
deavoured to make it triumph; and as they 
were the strongest, they could at their ease 
murder, cause rivera of blood to flow, and 
pile up mountains of dead’ bodies; and the 
tiara remained exalted. 

The sovereigns, however, in lending their 
aid to the popes, and in saving them from 
certain ruin, im on them as conditions, 
that they should stop interfering directly in 

litical transactions, that they should no 
onger dictate their wishes on empires, and 
that they should assist them in spreading 
around men the shades of ignorance, 20 as to 
render their sway easier. Pressed by circum- 
stances, the bishops of Rome submitted ; from 
that time they lost thə immense influence 
they had acquired, and were hereafter only 
the servants of kings. The Vatican was mute, 
and instead of Janching its thunders against 
those who braved it, as it had formerly done, 
it merely uttered a murmur like that of vol- 
canoes which accumulate lava and have not 
strength enough to produce an eruption. 

During the seventeenth century the popes 
were my occupied in Machiavelian intrigues, 
executed but perfidies, only framed schemes; 
they committed no more great crimes in the 
face of day, they performed cowardly assas- 
sinations in the dark; they were no Jonger 
addicted to revels, they became crowned hy- 
pocrites. š 

pei oond, — say — — 

tiff whe opened the series of popes in this 
— carted to the chair of the apostle 
precious virtues, which should hinder us from 
confounding him with his successors; and 
that he would doubtless have merited well 
of mankind, if the priests had not sto 
him at the moment he was about to under- 
take redical and important reforms among 
the clergy. 

After the funeral of Clement the Eighth, 
the victim of the vengeance of the Jesuits, 


the celebrated annalist of the church. The 
aa ushers, who were sold to Philip 
the Third, having rejected this prelate on the 
und that he was an enemy of the king of 
| Spain, the cardinal de Joyeuse, the head of 
| the French faction, who was very anxious to 
choose a pontiff who was favourable to Henry 
the Fourth, and who had received from that 
prince large sums to buy up votes in the con- 
‘elave, commenced making overtures to the 
cardinals Montalto and Sforza, purchased 
their defection, and proposed as a candidate 
Alexander Octavian, cardinal of Florence. 
These prelates not only — of his choice, 
but even undertook to induce Aldobrandin to 
| make a good bargain with his protege. In 
: fact, some hours afterwards, the nephew of 
Clement the Eighth made a treaty with Mont- 
alto, and accompanied him to the cell of Alex- 
ander Octavian, who was saluted as pope, b 
the name of Leo the Eleventh, on the 1st o 
April, 1605. 

The news of this election was received 
with great displeasure by the court of Madrid, 
but, as a compensation, it excited transports 
of joy in that of France. 

or a moment the people hoped that they 
vere — to aR the sweetness of — 
ical reign, under a good : 
Eleventh — drag from the 
Vatican, the flatterers and courtiers who en- 
cumbered the ante chambers; he then an- 
nounced his intention to reform the church, 
to destroy the two execrable orders of Jesuits 
and Dominicans, and had even prepared a 
otion of venerable ecclesiastics, whom 
e wished to create cardinals to assist in 
hia labours; he had already suppressed a past 
of the imposts with which his predecessors 
had surcharged the provinces. Every thing 
— an era of progperity and tolerance 
or the nations ; but the assassins of Sixtus the 
Fifth and Clement the Eighth, were watching 
the pontiff, and none of his magnificent plans 
| were to be realised. 
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Though surrounded by dangerous enemies, 
the intrepid Leo had the courage to refuse 
the alliance of the king of Frence, which the 
cardinal de Joyeuse offered him, in exchange 


` for some unjast concessions, and replied to 

him, “ Your Hen the Fourth is a nypoerite; 

without faith or oyalty ; I will not do what 
he asks, for it would be contrary to justice. 
Write to him that we will never sacrifice our 
duty to the vile interests of a dynasty, and 
that he ie very much deceived in supposing 
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we could be deceived by the glitter of gold 
as some of our predecessors have been.” 

In an almost similar cironmstance, his hol:. 
ness made the same reply to the em ors 
of Philip the Third, king of Spain, aod loudly 
blamed his cowardly submiesion to the Jesuits, 
As was seen, it necessary for the dis 
ciples of Ignatius Loyola to rid themselves of 
such a pope; thus he died poisoned, on the 
27th of April, 1605, after a reign of twenty- 
six days. 
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Firty-nine cardinals entered into the con- 
«lave on the death of Leo, and formed four 
parties; Aldobrandin was at the head of the 
most numerous; Montalto directed the opera- 
tions of the second coterie, which numbered 
twenty-one cardinals; the third was that of 
the Spaniards, and the fourth of the French. , 

Baronius, ag in the last conclave, was nomi- | 
nated, and lent himself so much to the move- 
ment, that he brought over several cardinals 
to his party, and could for a moment, flatter ` 
himself with the hope of triumphing over his 
competitors; but at the moment when they 
were preparing to enter one of the chapels to 
collect the votes, fifteen of his partizans went 
over to the cardinal Tosco, one of the richest | 
— of the court of Rome, vho by this | 

efection, was enabled to count on forty-four 
votes. 

They were already proceeding to the cere- 
mony of adoration, says Nicholas de Marbais, | 
when Baronius, irritated at seeing the tiara 
sscape him, uttered these words in a loud 
voice :—* Do you then wish to choose for your 





‘inspire the nations? This eally threw the 


members of the conclave into great perplex 
ty, and prevented the election of Tosco: tt 

id not, however, bring back to the cardinal 
Baronius, the suffrages he had lost. Durin 
the night Aldobrandin had an interview wi! 
Montalto and the cardinal de Joyeuse, and m 
the morning, having gone to the Sixtine chape 
with their partizens, they proclaimed the cam 
dinal Camillus Borghese pope, before the Spa- 
niards knew that he had even been proposed 
as a candidate. 

The new pontiff was a Roman by birth, and 
of a family originally from Sienna; he had 
first exercised the profession of a lawyer, be 
had then entered on an ecclesiastical career, 
and obtained, successively, the dignity of vee 
legate of Bologna, auditor of the chamber, 
vicar of the pope, and grand inquisitor; finally. 
he had been promoted by Clement the Eighth 
tu the title of cardinal of St. Chrysogonous. 

As he had kept himeelf constantly aloof 
from political affairs, and appé&red to desire 
to live in tranquillity, the leaders of the dife 


head a wretch who cannot utter a sentence ferent parties thought it wonld be 


without accompan ing it with an obscene 
oath? Do you wish then, by choosing a man 
of abominable morals as pontiff, to draw the 
reprobation of the people of Spain, Italy, and 
France, on the see of Rome, and increase the 
repulsion, already so great, with which we | 


— for 
them to govern the church in the name of the 
holy father, and all came to offer him their 
services. Bot it turned oat differently from 
their expectations; he declered that he alone 


, would reign, and to take from the cardinals 


all hopes that he would re-consider hie dec- 
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elon, he formed a council from among the 
members of his own family. He gave a car- 
dinal’s hat to the young Stipio Caffarelli, one 
of his nephews; he confided to his two bro- 
thers, Francis and John Baptist Borghese, the 
most important employments, and gave them 
besides, the government of the Vatican an 
of the castle of San Angele; he provided all 
his other relatives with rich benefices, and in- 
stalled them about his person. He was then 
occupied in the government of the Holy See, 
and showed that he had preserved the ancient 
traditions of the Roman church, and was dis- 
posed, if allowed to act, to revive the preten- 
sidos of the popes to absolute sway over Italy. 
Contrary to every principle of right, he in- 
terfered in the affairs of the kingdom of Na- 


ples, and excommunicated the regent Ponte, 


who commanded there in the name of Philip, 
because he had sent to the galleys an eccle- 
siastic who was guilty of a capital crime.— 
-He then sent apostolic nuncios to Charles Em- 
manuel, duke of Savoy, to inform him, not to 
confer in future any vacant benefices without 
the — of the court of Rome; which was 
an odious act of arbitrary power, since the 

s, his predecessors, had sold this right to 
the dukes of Savoy, and it was impossible to 
deny the authenticity of the bulls issued on 
this subject. He then pushed his audacity so 
far, as to interdict the republics of Lugca, 
Genoa, and Venice, and all the states of Italy, 
from making any treaty either among them- 
selves or with foreign powers, without his 
sanction ; and to prevent all hesitation about 
it, he fulminated a bull in which he enjoined 
on sovereign princes, and the chiefs of the 
republics, to prohibit their people from open- 
ing any intercourse’ with foreigners, under 
penalty of ecclesiastical eensures. 

The threat produced its effect; none of the 
Italian governments being willing to break with 
the Holy See, all conformed to the orders of 
the pope. Genoa revoked its orders against 
the Jesuits, and authorised the members of 
the society to concur in the elections for the 
different civil and military employments.— 
Lucea accepted the bulls of his holiness with- 
out examination ; the duke of Savoy also sub- 
mitted in the transmission of benefices; the 
king of Spain himself permitted the regent of 
Naples to make concessions to the court of 
Rome, to have his excommunication raed ; 
the Venetians alone refused to obey the holy 
father, and a struggle took place between them 
and Paul the Fifth. 

The redoubtable council of Ten had con- 
demned to death an Augustine monk, guilty 
of a rape and an outrage on the chastity of a 
young girl, ten years old, whom he had then 
murdered; they had, moreover, proceeded 
— a canon of Vicenza, called Scipio Sara- 

accused of having entered by night, with 
— men, into the residence of one of his 
relatives, and of having committed violence 
en her ; still further, the doge of Venice, of his 
own authority had incarcerated the count 
Brandolino Vaidemarino, abbot of Narvesa, 
who was accused of having poisoned his father 
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and several of his domestios, of living in incest 
with his sister, of robbing travellers en the 
highway, and of having committed several 
assassinations on youths whom he had pollut- 
ed by means of stupifying drugs. 

His holiness maintained that these great 
criminals were beyond the reach of the ven- 
geance of the laws, on account of their sacred 
character; that the republic had violated ec- 
clesiastical immunities, by judging them by a 
tribunal of laymen, and ordered the doge to 
place at once in the hands of the apostolic 
nuncio, the Augustine monk, the canon of 
Vicenza, and the abbot of Narvesa, under . 
penalty of excommunication. Paul the Fifth 
even took advantage of this affair to claim the 
repeal of a law which prohibited priests from 
acquiring real estate without the authority of 
the senate, and which compelled them to sell 
lands or houses acquired as a heritage from 
their relatives. He also demanded the aboli- 
tion of the decrees which prohibited the build- 
ing of new churches, and the founding of hos- 
pitals or religious commanities, without the 
concurrence of the civil power. 

The senate represented to the court of 
Rome, that by virtue of the ancient institu- 
tions of the republic, and the privileges which 
had been sold or granted by the sovereign 
pontiffs, his predecessors, they were permitted 
to promulgate edicts concerning the civil ree 
lations of ecclesiastics with the state, and that 
the Holy See could not, without a manifest 
violation of established rights, demand the 
overthrow of their laws, nor the submission 
of criminals to its jurisdiction. The pope Te- 
plied, that canonical ordinances were divine 
laws, and that the successors of the apostle 
had no more right than other men to contra- 
vene them; aad that consequently the per- 
missions granted to the Venetians by his pre- 
decessors were annulled. His holiness seeing 
that his threats of excommunication did not 
intimidate the most serene — ihought 
of reviving pretensions forgotten for many 
ages, of duties collected from the islands of 
the Adriatic by the Holy See, in order to cou- 
trol the action of its government. He, more- 
over, exempted from imposts the rich bene- 
fices which the cardinals, the knights of Mal- 
ta, the convents of men, the mendicant orders, 
and all ecclesiastics ed in the territory 
of the republic, on the ground of their being 
subjects of the Roman court. Not content 
with striking this blow at the finances of the 
Venetians, he endeavoured to injure their 
commerce and industry, by prolubiting all 
works which issued from their presses, even 
missals and breviaries ; finally, he lanched an 
excommunication against the doge and senate, 
and placed the city of Venice, as well as its 
islands in the Adriatic, and all its possessions 
on terra firma, under interdict. 

The- most serene republic no longer restrains 
ed its conduct towards the court of Rome, and 
replied to the attacks by a decree which pro- 
hibited ecclesiastica, under the most severe 


— from setting "p the bull of the holy 
er, or from ceasing from divine service in 
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any chareh. All the Venetian clergy obeyed, serchy cueere ee 2 ee een oie 


the Jesuits alone declared that their consvience 
did not permit them to ect contrary to the 
orders of the , and asked permission to 
leave the dominions of the republic, which 
the doge readily granted them. The senator 
Quirino, the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi 
appealed from the judgment of the court 
of Rome to the tribunal of nations, spreading 
through all countries works filled with close 
and powerful reasoning, in which they at- 
tacked the temporal penta ga popes had 
arrogated to themeelves over the world, as the 
successors of the apostle Peter. His holiness 
was alarmed at the consequences which might 
result to him from this strife, and instructed 
the cardinals Bellarmine and Baronius, the 
two pillars of the church, to reply to the 
enemies of the court of Rome and to silence 


them. 

Like skilful men, the two prelates shifted 
the question ; they were careful how they dis- 
cussed with princes and kings the authority 
which they exercised over the people, from 
fear lest their own arguments be turn- 
ed — — They only — 

inciple tism proceeded from 
a that tank md were bound to submit, with- 
out examina — the 
sovereign power ; then, introducing metaphy- 
sics into their discussion, they se heta A 
precon nanoa of spirit over matter, and de- 

uced from it these singular propositions :— 

“ The spirit directs and moderates the fi 
but not reciprocally ; therefore, the tempor 
power is not permitted to elevate itself above 
the spiritual, to wish to direct it, to command 
or to oppress it; this would be rebellion, a 
tyranny entirely pagan. It is for the priest to 
judge the emperor, and not the emperor the 
priest, for it would be abenrd to contend that 
the flock should guide the shepherd.” 

Fra Paolo and the senator Quirino, far from 
regarding themselves as conquered, entered 
en the battle on this ground ; thus like their 
adversaries, they proclaimed that all power 
emanated from God, and taking as their point 
of departure, the doctrines concerning royalty 
which were professed in France, they con- 
cluded from them, that the authority of the 
prince having the same source as that of the 
Pope, the latter had no right to interfere in the 

ira of government. 

“The ecclesiastics of different kingdoms,” 
added they, “as well as the laity, are submit- 
ted to the power of princes, and none of their 
mbjects can dispense with rendering to them 
the same reverence that is due to the divinity. 
A king has a right to make apik era judg- 
ments, and establish imposts without any con- 
trol. The pope also possesses a supreme 
jariediction over the peaple, but it is purely 
spiritual, as Christ himself has instituted it. 
The Son of God having never exercised any 
temporal jurlediction during his life, could not 
transmit to 8t. Peter and his successors a right 
he had never claimed. . .” Sach were the 
— ptetensions and extravagant theories, 
which the satellites of the papecy and mo- 


F 


to acquire a right to oppress the people. 
They soon came from this waz of words to 
a real war; Paul the Fifth sought for allies 
every where, assembled his troops, and an- 
nounced that he was going to annihilate Ve 
Dat S WALIE oroar a Dol on 
whether he feared to expose his army to 
risk of a defeat, which would — 
compromised his power in Italy, or 


he feared he net sapport the expenses 
of a campaign and the maintenance of his 
troops, or w 


ther he — that Philip 
the Third and Henry the Fourth, whilst ap 
pearing officially to desire the maintenance 
of peace between Rome and Venice, were 
secretly employed in prolonging hostilities, 
he feigned to yield to the remonstances of the 
French embasseadors, and accepted their me 
diation in his quarrel with the republic. 

The Venetians, who had need of for 
their commercial prosperity, listened favour- 
ably to the terms of arrangement pro by 
the Holy See. Paul demanded that the seig- 
nory, or council of Ten, should place in the 
hands of the French embasaadors the three 
ecclesiastical prisoners detained in the dun- 
geons of the republic, and that the senate 
should also re the decree passed against 
the introduction of the bulls of the court of 
Rome, and should send him an embassy, m 
sign of submission, to solicit the absolution 

the ecclesiastical censures. His holiness 
— also bi, F recall — 

ut he was obliged to forego it, the a 
dovico Donato having declared that he would 
rather break off the negotiations and continue 
the war, than suffer one of the disciples of 
Loyola on the territory df the republic. Peace 
was concluded between the two powers, and 
the Jesuits remained exiled. 

If the society lost a little of its rina 
corner of Italy, it resumed a part of its former 
inflnence in Great Britain, end notwithstand- 
ing the severe ordinances of Queen Elizabeth, 
the good fathers were not afraid to rea 
in the kingdom, and even to found eolieges. 
Their security arose from the fact, that the 
new king of England, James the First, the 
son of Mary Stuart, showed great kindness to 
them ; but their audacity inereased so much, 
that the sovereign was conrpelled to be severe 
on some of the greatest mischief-makers 
** ‘ni 

ey then swore vengeance, and organ 
with — Catholic gentlemen whose com 
sciences they directed ; others, Robert 
Catesby and Thomes Piero, a plot which con- 
sisted In nothing less than blowing up the hall 
of parliament, when the king and royal family 
were assisting at the opening of the session. 
It was agreed among the —— that 
only a small number of feithful and deter 
mined men should be admitted into the pict 
They first associated with them a young Ca- 
thohe eman, named Thomas Winter, 
whom they sent on a mission to Flanders, aftet 
one of their friends named Fawkes, who was 
in the service of Bpam, and whose ardent xexl 
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for the papacy they knew. The latter returned 
at once to ‘Ragland on their invitation, but 
when he discovered that it was to annihilate 
at a single blow, so great a number of victims, 
he hesitated to enter into the plot, and repre- 
sented to the reverend fathers who directed the 
matter, that on the day of the opening of the 
session of parliament, there would be almost as 
many Catholics as heretics present, and that 
they would have to answer to God for the 
death of their brethren. The Jesuits Garnet, 
Oldecom, Tesmond, and Gerard replied, that 
if the number of the orthodex was only one 
leas than that of the heretics, they could pro- 
ceed and annihilate them all together, and 
that God would absolve them on account o 
the great glory that would accrue to him- 
conscience thus assured, Fawkes aseo- 
ciated himself in the work with his compa- 
nions. Piercy hired a house adjoining the 
parliament buildings, and all began to make 
a mine which was to reach beneath the ‘hall, 
in which the seesions of parliament were held. 
They had already pierced through several 
walls, and according to their calculation were 
at but a small distance from the hall, when one 
night, while they were at work, they heard, 
above their heads, a loud talking and an unu- 
sual movement. Not knowing to what cause to 
attribute this hubbub, and fearing lest their 
plans were suspected, the conspirators stopped 
their work, and left the mine in order to in- 
form themselves of what was going on. The 
learned that workmen were emptying a cel- 
Jar filled with oil, which was situated beneath 
the chamber of peers, in order to sent it. The 
opportunity was siezed, and the next day the 
cellar belonged to the conspirators; they car- 
— by night thirty-six — pow- 
er, which they covered over with faggots 
and billets of wood. 
oe being thus arranges, they waited 
patiently for the opening of parliament; the 
time for the royal session had been already 
fixed, and nothing could make the plot mis- 
catry, when Lord Monteagle, a Catholic 
member of the chamber of peers, received 
an anonymous letter, advising him and his 
friends not to be present at that session, since 
a terrible blow would be inevitably etrack, and 
which would occupy less time than it would 
take him to burn the letter which warned him 
of #t. Lord Monteagle paid no attention to 
the last recommendation of his mysterious 
correspondent, and sent the letter to Lord Sa- 
lisbury, the secretary of state, who attached 
no great i nee to it; he, however, sub- 
mitted it to the king, who thought otherwise. 
His — thought that the words “terrible 
and sudden — — to the effects a 
gunpowder, an ve orders to examine 
eee atte eee 
À t. e earl o olk, who, in hi 
eapacity of lord chamberlain, was eharged 
with this duty, caused all the cellars to be 
opened, and having remarked‘in that of Pierey 
a mass of faggots aad billets of wood, asked 
what was the name of the tenant of the collar ; 
an the reply ef Fawkes, who was di 
x 3 - 
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as a valet, he remarked that the supply 
seemed very large for the wants of a single 
man who did not reside habituallyn London. 
He then left it, but scarcely had he got out, 
when he sent back Sir Thomas Knyvet, a ma- 
gistrate, with some soldiers, to make a close 
examination. Before entering it, the latter 
arrested the pretended domestic of Pieroy, on 
whom were found matches and a tinder box ; 
the firewood being thrown aside, the thirty- 
six barrels of powder were discovered. 
Fawkes was at once put to the torture, and 
forced to name all his accomplices. Catesby, 
Piercy, and several others of the conspirators, 
had, however, time to leave London and reach 


f | Warwickshire, where Sir Edward Digby, full 


of confidence in the success of the enterprise, 
had assembled some partizans, and was mak- 
ing dispositions to seize the young princess 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the king, whom they 
wished to place on the throne. But the news 
of their fatal conspiracy bad already been trans- 
mitted to the sheriff, with orders to assemble 
the militia and seize the guilty ; then, finding 
that it wag impossible to resist or fiy, they 
assembled to the number of twenty-four, in a 
fortified castle in Warwickshire, resolved to 
die with arms in their hands. Unfortunately, at 
the moment of the attack, their supply of pow- 
der took fire, and they were unable to defend 
themselves against the royal troops. Cateaby 
and Piercy killed themselves; the others were 
made prisoners and perished on the seaffold, 

The Jesuit Henry Garnet, who had cele- 
brated masa for the success of this great en- 
terprise, and the Jesuit Oldecorn, whose dat 
it was to recruit conspirators, both, the chiefs 
and organisers of the plot, were judged by a 
royal court, with several other disciples of 
Loyola, condemned to the gibbet. 

is affair determined King James to make 
his subjects take the famous cath of allegi 
by which they recognised that the sovereign 
of Great Britain was independent of every 
foreign power; that neither nor arch- 
bishop, nor bishop could depose him, nor free 
his subjecte from the oath of fidelity they had 
sworn to him; that none had a right to seize 
on his domains, nor dispose of his kingdom, 
nor make an attempt on his life; that the dos- 
trine professed by the Catholics, which autho- 
rised subjects to put to death their princes on 
the order of the pope, was impious and exe- 
crable. This oath was made obligatory on all 
the inhabitants of England, no matter whet 
were their religious opinions. 

Paul the Fifth immediately addressed seve- 
ral briefs to the faithful in Great Britain, to 
prohibit them from opera the king ; which 
caused banishment to be inflicted on some, 
and even decapitation on the most obstinate. 

James the First was not content with com- 
batting the satellites of the papacy with the 
axe of the executioner; he took ap the 
and attacked tha doctrines of Cardinal Be 
mine in several oe works. Flos Je 
sait Suarez replied to the monareh, and placing 
himeelf as the adversary of royalty and the 
enveured to ornah 


ised | chempion of the papacy, end 
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his adversary beneath a flux of incoherent 
words and extravagant — “ The 
sovereice — ” gaye he in his bouk, “is 
all-powerful to direct kings efficaciously in 
the exercise of their authority ; he can also 
constrain princes to obey him, in that which 
he has justly ordained, and to punish those 
who do not obey him ; for he is armed with a 
two-edged sword. And the proof that this 
right has devolved on him is, that the chiefs 
of the church have always used it, in excom- 
municating emperors and kings, m deposing 
them, in freeing their subjects from their oaths 
of fidelity, and in giving their dominions to 
Catholic princes. The popes are invested 
with a power so great, that their decrees of 
desth pronounced against a king, are enough 
to place the condemned beyond the protection 
of the law ; all the faithful, however, are not 
authorised to fall upon the enemy of the church, 
and they should leave the care of executing 
the sentence to those who are charged with 
it 


Another Jesuit, named Emmanuel Sa, took 
part in these disputes, and even improved 
upon the propositions of Suarez; he main- 
tained that the revolt of an ecclesiastic against 
a king did not constitute a crime of lese- 
“Majesty, since priests could not be regarded 
as subjects of a king. That it was the same 
with laymen, when the prince was onder a 
canonical condemnation, and that in this case 
all the faithful should unite to combat the 
- tyrant, and make religion to triumph. 

The Jesuit Delrio expressed still more 
openly his hatred for kings: “Why can I 
not,” he exclaimed in one of his sermon 
‘¢make a libation to God of the blood of a king ? 
Never did the altar of Jesus Christ hold a 
more beautiful liquor; never could a more 

eable holocaust be offered. Let bhim be 
biest to the most remote ages who plunges a 
r into the heart of a king... .” 

hese furious discourses and e rated 
doctrines were not directed against James the 
First alone ; the Jesuits wished to strike down 
all the princes of Christendom, and his holi- 
ness seconded them in this new crusade, by 
suthorising the propagation of a work of the 
celebrated Mariana, in which regicide was 
imposed as a principle, a duty, an obligation, 
when the sovereign freed himself from the 
obedience due‘ to the chief of the church. 
After the example of the Spanish Jesuit, the 
good fathers who resided in France, exalted 

ntifical authority, and sought to abase 
‘royalty. “Obey, children of Christ,” ex- 
claimed the furious Clarus Bonarscius in his 
sermons, “blindly obey that power which has 
restored Henry the Fourth to the society of 
the faithful; do not listen to those who main- 
tain that the pope has no power to excom- 
municate the king of France ; he has done it, 
however, and that prince has recognised that 
he had the power, since he has humbled 
himeelf in the dust, in order to be absolved. 
What! were the sovereign‘to become an 
‘Atins, a Vallus, a dent Manes or Ma- 
homet ith 


in speech aad wi 


sword; should | which the jodges who 
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he — — gam he be circumcised, 
would not t e power to act against 
him? Were a renew tks horrible cruelty 
of Phalaris against all the zealous Catholics 
of France, and could the pope do nothing to 
bim? God preserve us from this thought. 
The pontiff should employ his axe for the 
safety of France, and cut down the large 
trunks which threaten to stifle the young 
trees.” Then arose Ravillac; either the de- 
clamations of the Jesuits had acted power- 
fully upon a sick brain, or else the man had 
been urged on by his own exaltation or bya 
hidden cause which !’Estoile, Sully, and the 
marshal d’Estrées do not fear to cast ope 
the queen, as this fanatic waited to strike 
the king unti! Mary of Medicis had been 
roclaimed regent, and solemnly crowned. 
rancis Ravillac had arrived from Angouleme 
at Paris three weeks before, waiting to put 
his regicidal plan into execution. On the 14th 
of May. 1610, the eve of the day fixed for the 
departure of the king, after having heard mass 
ai St. Benedict, he dined very tranquilly at 
his inn with his host and a merchant named 
Cottelet ; he then went to the Louvre to watt 
for the king. At four o’clock. Henry left bis 
lace in a carri to visit the triumpbal 
arches erected in honour of the regent, who 
was to make her entry into the capital on the 
next day. He was accompanied by the dukes 
d'Epernon and Montbazon, the marshal 
de la Force, de Roquelaure and de Lavardin, 
the first squire de Liancourt, and the marquis 
de Mirabeau ; a small number of gentlemen 
and valets on foot alone escorted the king, the 
duke d’Epernon having given an order to the 
guard to remain at the Louvre. 

When the carriage arrived in the street de 
la Ferroniére, which was at that period very 
narrow, the cortege was stopped by a crowd 
of carts ; most of the foot valets went into the 
cemetery of the Innocents so as to get on more 
at their ease, and there remained but two neat 
the carriage ; it was precisely at this moment 
that the duke d¥Epernon opened the window 
by the king, and asked him to examine 8 very 
important piece of writing. Whilst bis m+ 
jesty was engaged in reading it, Ravillac, who 

ad followed the carriage, leaped upon the 
axle of the wheel and struck the king two 
blows with his knife in the region of the 
heart, and eo rapidly that none would bare 
suspected what was going on but for a groan 
from Henry; the death was instantaneous. 
The assassin could no doubt have easily 
escaped by gliding among the vehicles; bul 
he remained there, with his knife in his hand. 
boasting how well he had struck; he was then 
arrested and conducted to the hotel de Reiz, 
where the provost proceeded to a first ex 
amination. 

This magistrate found on him a chaplet, 3 
paper on which the name of Jesus was wni 
ten three times on different folds, and a paste- 
board heart which he wore around his neck. 
We are really surprised in reading ibe erami- 
nations into thi me pertionlar care 


charge of the pro 
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ceedings took to prevent Ravillac from‘expo- 
sing his accomplices. Though it was ascer- 
tamed through the keeper of the inn that he 
nad had intercourse with masqued persons, 
am others with a squire of the queen, 
with the almoners of the cardinal du Perron, 
one of the lovers of Mary of Medicis, with 
several Jesuits, a Cordelier, a Feuillant, the 
curate of St. Severin, and a canon, yet he was 
confronted with no one but Father d’Aubigny, 
who affirmed by oath that he did not know 
the assassin, and denied the allegations of 
Ravillac, who said that he had visited him at 
a house of the Jesuits. 

Father Corton, the confessor of Henry the 
Fourth, went himself several times to pro- 
hibit the accused from compromising persons 
of quality. Finally, thirteen days after the 
assassination, as if they were in a hurry to 
finish it, the parliament pronounced sentence 
of death against Francis Ravillac, attainted 
and convicted of the crime of lese-majesty. 
He was condemned to be pinched with red 
hot pincera, and have melted lead, boiling oil, 
and hot sulphur poured on the sores; to have 
his right hand burned to the wrist, then to be 
torn asunder, and then consumed on the scaf- 
fold. The judgment further provided that 
the house in which he was bom should be 
demolished ; that his mother and father 
should be driven from the kingdom, and be 
prohibited from returning to it, under penalty 
of being hung and strangled ; that his brothers, 
sisters, uncles, and other relatives should be 
compelled, under similar penalties, to abandon 
the name of Ravillac and take some other. 

The assassin underwent his horrible punish- 
ment courageously; he did not utter a groan 
whilst the executioner was tearing him with 
red hot pincers, which at each blow tore off 
strips of flesh; nor even whilst they were 

uring into his gaping wounds a mixture of 
not lead, sulphur, oil, and boiling wax. No 
ery escaped him when his hand was burned, 
nor when he was fastened to the horses by 
his four limbs. Finally, after having under- 

e this frightful punishment for almost an 
* without being dismembered, and still 
oreathing, “the soldiers who assisted at the 
execution, tired of beholding it, fell upon the 
criminal with swords, knives, and clubs, and 
commenced striking, cutting, and — this 
unfortunate man, who was thus ardently cut 
into parts, and the pieces torn from the exe- 
cutioner and dragged in all directions with 
extreme fury.” 

When justice had been inflicted on the 
murderer, cold reason resumed the superiority, 
and they began to inquire who were the true 
accomplices of Ravillac; the public voice de- 
signated the Jesuits, and pamphlets against 
the reverend fathers appeared in every direc- 
tion, and amongst others, one called “P Anti- 
Cotton,’’ in which it was demonstrated that 
the Jesuits and the queen had armed the hand 
of Ravillac. 

The parliament, not daring to act against 
such great culprits, contented itself with en- 
joining on the faeulty of theology, to’censure 

Vox. II. 2M 
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the works published by the sociéty on the 
theory of regicide ; and in accordance with the | 
decision of the doctors, condemned several 
of their books to be burned by the executioner 
on the Place de Grève. This judgment against 
the disciples of Loyola, by the first body in 
the kingdom, and which implied in some sort 
an accusation of participation in the assassi- 
nation of Henry the Fourth, did not prevent 
Mary de Medicis from continuing her favours 
to them, and installing Father Cotton near the 
young Louis the Thirteenth, in the capacity 
of his confessor, and of giving to their college 
de la Fléche the heart of her husband. The 
queen even dared to grant them letters patent 
much more extensive than those hitherto 
granted them, and to permit them to 
public instruction on theology, and all kinds 
of sciences, since, she declared, that it was 
most useful that children should learn from 
them the forms and modes of life which they 
must observe at court. 

The Jesuits immediately afterwards in- 
formed the university of their letters patent, 
and were engaged in following up the grant 
before the parliament. Thus was revived the 
proceedings concerning the instruction of 
children, which had been pending for almost 
a century between the university and the So- 
ciety of Jesus. In his pleniling the advocate 
la Martelière, who spoke for the university, 
recalled the fact that it was the third time 
that this celebrated body had claimed the 
protection of parliament against the satellites 
of the pope, in order to assure the repose of 
the kingdom; that since the establishment 
of the Jesuits all Eyrope had resounded with 
the noise of their disputes; that they had 
never ceased to preach the overthrow of the 
political powers ; he cast upon them a partici- 

tion in the crimes of Jacques Clement, de 

arriére, de Chatel, and de Ravillac, in France; 
he recalled their participation in the gunpow- 
der plot in England, in the troubles which had 
arisen in Venice and several other states, and 
finished his harangue by beseeching parlia- 
ment not to be surprised by the hypocritical 
tone, honied words, and promises of the good 
fathers ; he begged them to be on their guard 
against their knaveries, and not to forget that 
their own constitution authorised them to per- 
jure themselves, whenever the interest of 
their order or that of the pope demanded it. 

The advocate general, Semin, was also fa- 
vourable to the university; that magistrate 
declared that before entering on the debate, 
he had inquired from the Jesuits if they were 
willing to agree as the terms of their re-esta- 
blishment, “to sign without equivocation or 
subterfuges, the four propositions of the Sor- 
bonne, concerning the inviolability of the per- 
sons of kings, the absolute independence of 
their authority in temporal matters, the sub- 
jection of ecclesiastics to princes, and the 
maintenance of the liberties of the Gallican . 
church ;” but that they had refused to give a 
forma! adhesion to these principles. It was 
consequently concluded to prohibit the Jesuits 
from giving public lessons; to fill any scholas- 
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tic function for the instruction of children or 
adults, in the city of Paris. The parliament 
admitted his conclusions, and made a decree 
declaring the university to be well founded 
in its remarks, and giving judgment for it. It 
was not in France only that the Jesuits had 
become objecte of general animadversion ; 
they were held in execration every where. 
They had been driven out of Russia; the 
university of Louvain had condemned their 
doctrines, and expelled them from Flandere ; 


. in Bohemia, a decree of the sovereign coun- 


cil, made by the consent of all orders in the 
kingdom, had condemned them to perpetual 
banishment, as disturbers of the public quiet; 
Moravia, following the example of Bohemia, 
had taken an energetic decision to prohibit 
them from entering its provinces. Then the 
Jesuits, chased, spit upon, disgraced, appeared 
to amend, and to obtain their re-installation 
they renounced their regicida] doctrines, and 
adopted the maxim of the inviolability of the 
persons of sovereigns, which was naturally 
— at the courts of those potentates. 
he fathers Balthazar, Jacquinot, Fronton 
Jacques Sirmond, and Faconius presented 
themselves at the bar of the parliament and 
declared that they accepted the four proposi- 
tions of the Sorbonne, in regard to t re- 
servation of the persons of kings, their abso- 
lute independence of the see of Rome, an 
the privileges of their authority, even over 
ecclesiastics. 

This submission, though tardy, was very 
profitable to them, for it appeased the mur- 
murs of their enemies, caused them to be 
tolerated in the kingdom, and placed them in 
a position to provoke ecclesiastical assemblies, 
in which they agitated different regions ques- 
tions, which were all resolved to their entire 
satisfaction. Thus in the provincial councils 
of Aix and Sens, they obtained the condemna- 
tion of the treatise of Edmund Richer, syndic 
of the faculty of theology in Paris, concerning 
ecclesiastica pone and consequently his 
displacement. from the — But this 
act of — reawaked all the former hatred 
against the Jesuits, and the struggle com- 
menced more violently than ever between 
them and the defenders of the liberties of 


` the Gallic church. 


The work of Edmund Richer became the 
cause of a polemical controversy, which gave 
it more vogue and renown than 
“attained by any book ; for, independently of the 
interest which a work laid under excommuni- 
cation and interdict always inspires, the trea- 
tise on ecclesiastical power had the attraction 
for the masses, of a work in open hostility to 
the two great powers that crush the people ; it 
demonstrated that neither kings nor pontiffs 
had the right of infallibility and inviolability 
which were attributed to them—that both, 
holding their authority from the nations, 
could, under no pretext, nor for any cause 
whatsoever, free themselves from their su- 
preme jurisdiction. 

All the great writers of the age adopted the 
opinion of the syndic, and took up the pen to 


d ever been. 


sustain his doctrines. One of them, Du Plessis 
Mornay, even dared to attack the court of 
Rome, and published his celebrated work call- 
ed “ The Mysteries of Iniquity,” in whch the 
author unveiled the long sequence of crimes 
and infamies committed by the pontifis, and 
in which he concluded by saying, that the 
successors of St. Peter had been the manda- 
tories of antichrist. In the frontispiece of his 
book there was engraven a tower of Babel, 
an emblem of the Vatican, and on the first 
pege, his holiness, Paul the Fifth, in the cos- 
tume of Satan, leading his infernal legions oí 
Jesuits to conquer the world. 

When the pope was informed of the ap 
pearance of eo terrible a work, he very natu- 
rally fulminated a bull of excommunication 
against Du Plessis Moray, and solicited the 
interdiction of his book in France, as mos 
heretical, most dangerous, contrary to the di- 
vine, natural, and canonical laws, to the wr 
tings of the holy fathers, to the observances 
of the Cathalic church, to the ceremonies re 
ceived and practised from all antiquity. The 
Jesuits undertook to pursue the work, and to 
the shame of the magistracy, they found 
judges who condemned it. 

Encouraged by this success, the childrea 
of Ignatius Loyola, undertook to bring about 
a triumph of the pope in Venice, and to nd 
him of his most formidable adversary, the 
illustrious Peter Sarpi or Fra Paolo, whieh 
was his Dominican name, as they had done 
in France of Du Plessis Mornay. Ag bow- 
ever, they did not expect to find in the cour 
cil of Ten, judges as docile as those in France 
they proceeded in another way, and attempted 
to assassinate him. Fra Paolo, wared by an 
anonymous advice of what was prepa 
against him, took extraordinary precaubons 
to guarantee himself from attacks, and asked 
permission never to go abroad withont a coat 
of mail under his robe, and accompanied by 
a lay brother of his monastery armed witha 
blunderbuss; this was granted him, a i 
unheard-of in a city where the carrying © 
fire arms was punished by death. Never 
theless, one day, as he was leaving his co- 
vent, five masked men fell upon him, struck 
him several blows with their poniards, 
escaped before the lay brother had time to 
use this fire arms. Peter i was cared 
back to his cell almost dead, and with bis 
jaw pierced through with a stiletto, on which 
were engraven a tiara, a cross, and a death’ 
head, with this motto, “In the name of the 

e, the Society of Jesus.” 

mmediately on the report of this hateful 
attempt at assassination, the senators, wh 
were in session, came in a body to the co 
vent of the Dominicans to inquire into the 
situation of the wounded man ; the 
Ten ordered the most active search to be 
made for the guilty, who unfortunately cook 
not be arrested. He brought the most famous 
surgeon of Italy from Padua, at the expen: 
of the state, to attend on Fra Paolo, and when 
his health was restored, the most serene te 
public deubled his pension, and offered him 
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@ palace. Peter Sarpi, though very sensible 
of these proofs of such general interest, refused 
the pensions and the palace he only consented 
never to leave his souvent bat with an escort, 
so as to be beyond the reach of a new attempt 
at assassination. 

The Jesuits, forced to renounce their guilty 
plans, and despairing of being enabled to sub- 
jugate Venice to the Holy See, so long as it 

d such a defender, fell on France, and 
aided by the regent Mary de Medicis and 
Father Cotton, her confessor, they organised 
religious congregations in all parts of the king- 
dom, which enveloped the cities and country 
in an immense net of superstition. All the 
old orders of monks reappeared ; Dominicana, 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Carmelites, Jaco- 
bins, Feuillants, recruited numerous adepts, 
and covered all France with their legions. 
Port Royal became a religious community, 
.where they adored the consecrated host day 
and night; the sisters of Calvary passed the 
nights at the foot of the cross to expiate the 

ences committed by the protestants against 
the Tree of Life and Safety; nuns had exta- 
cies, after the example of St. Catherine of 
Sienna. Francis de Sales founded the order 
of the Visitation ; the Ursulines monopolised 
the instruction of young girls, as the Jesuits 
had already done that of young men; Bellule 
instituted the priests of the oratory ; the Bene- 
dictines reassembled at the congregation of 
St. Maur; Vincent de Paul founded the con- 
gtegation of Missions ; the Brothers of — 
multiplied to infinity, and were endowed wit 
vast domains, or rich communities, and the 
e were at the mercy of this monkish 

rood, who, in every country, and at all pe- 
riods, have devoured the wealth of the peo- 
ple, paralyzed the development of industry, 
and rendered the human race besotted. 

At last, the Jesuits thought themselves 
strong enough to brave public opinion, and by 
the order of Paul the Fifth, they induced the 
regent to convene the states-general, and 
to propose the adopting of the canons of the 
council of Trent, which were an outrage on 
the liberty of the church and the dignity of 
the country. The members of the nobility, 
who formed a part of the states, as well as 
several of the clergy, were favourable to the 
plan, and bargained away the national diguity. 
A bishop even dared to declare, in order to 
influence the deliberations of the commons, 
that there was no safety for the kingdom, un- 
Jess the three orders decreed the submission 
of France to.the will of the pope. 

The commons, nevertheless, who had a rea- 
sonable distrust of the two privileged orders, 
resisted the solicitations. Through the provost 
of the merchants, as their organ, they remon- 
strated with the regent, and represented to 
her “that the question of the council of Trent 
having been in suspense for sixty years, they 
did not judge it to be x fitting time to settle 
it; that, moreover, the decisions of this pre- 
tended orthodox assembly had been recog- 
nised as derogatory to the royal authority and 
the public tranquillity; that the parliament 
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had already decided that they should be sub- 
jected, since they subjected the chapters and 
monasteries to the bishops, and destroyed the 
independence of the regular clergy; since 
they confiscated, for the benefit of the pope. 
the fiefs of lords who were killed in ‘duels; 
and they erased the indults of parliament and 
the jurisdiction of subaltern judges in matters 
in which ecclesiastics were interested; anil, 
finally, because they introduced into Franve 
the horrible tribunals of the inquisition on the 
same basis as those of Spain.” 

The Jesuits, finding it impossible to over- 
come the repugnance of the eommons, ap- 
pice to the young king, who had obtained 

is majority, and obtained from him authority 
to hold provincial synods, to decide the im- 
portant question of the ordinances made by 
the council of Trent, and their promulgation 
in France. A meeting of members of the 
clergy and nobility was held, who bound them- 
selves, by oath, to make the cause of the pope 
triumph, and to constrain the nation to bow 
before the theocratic yoke. Among the fana- 
tics who assisted at this cabal, were the car- 
dinals de Rochefoucauld, de Gondy and du Per- 
ron, seven archbishops, and forty-five bishops, 
and ameng these last, was the proud prelate 
of Lucon, afterwards the cardinal de Riche- 
lieu. This audacity of the clergy and the 
Catholic nobility made a great noise, and 
compelled the chatelet of Paris to prohibit, by 
a decree, all ecclesiastics under his jurisdic- 
tion, to publish any thing which was treated 
of at the council of Trent, or which made the 
slightest innovation on the policy of the Gal- 
lican church, under penalty of confiscation 
and seizure. 

The Huguenots also issued a manifesto, 
and declared that they would again take up 
arms, if the king wished to make France sub- 
ject to the Holy See. Hostilities had already 
commenced on several points, when the mar- 
shal d’Ancre, the husband of Elionora Gali- 

i, the favourite of the queen mother, inter- 
ered and induced Mary de Medicis to re- 
nounce the adoption of the council of Trent, 
and to promise the Huguenots that things 


‘should remain as former J regardless of the 
0 


demands of the court of Rome or the clergy. 
Notwithstanding this solemn engagement 
made by the queen mother, and the formal 
rohibition of the chatelet, the cardinals de 
urdis and de Rochefoucauld went on, assem- 
bled their own synods of Bourdeaux and Sen- 
lis, and declared that the faithful should be 
bound to observe, nerion the differ- 
ent rules of the holy council of Trent. Other 
prelates followed their example, and promu- 
gated the decrees of this pretended æcumeni- 
cal assembly in their dioceses. 

This singular triumph, obtained in defiance 
of the opposition of the parliament and the 
states-general, exalted the audacity of the Je- 
suits, and induced the good fathers to proclaim 
that France had adopted the council of Trent 
and submitted to the omnipotence of the pon- 
tiff. A remarkable work against the prima- 
cy of the pope, and called “ The Ecclesiasii- 





cal Republic,” from the pen of the celebrated 
author Mark Antony oe then appeared. 
His holiness was much moved by the appear- 
ance of this work, and immediately demanded 
its condemnation in France by the faculty of 
theology. At the same time, he entered into 
a conference with the author, and caused a 
cardinal’s hat to be offered him, if he should 
consent to retract the propositions which 
should be pointed out to him in his book. 

Dominis, seduced by the brilliant promises 
of the pope, was mean enough to make an 
apology, and disavow all he had written 
against the head of the church; he then went 
to Rome, fortified with a safe conduct, to re- 
ceivéthe promised reward. But once in the 
power of the pope, after he had furnished to 
the world the shame of a second abjuration, 
instead of being elevated to the rank of a 
prince of the church, he was conducted to the 
castle of San Angelo and poisoned, after a cap- 
tivity of five days. His holiness waè not satis- 
fied with this severe punishment of Dominis. 
For the edification of the faithful, he treated 
him as a relapsed heretic, and burned his body 
as well as his book, in the square of Flora. 
This proscription extended not only to the 
books which attacked the pope directly, but 
also against those which were written against 
the satellites of the Holy See, and even against 
historical works. Thus the court of Rome 
fulminated a sentence of excommunication 
against the advocate Arnaud for his memoir 
of the Jesuits, against the illustrious president 
De Thou for his history of France, and against 
the members of parliament for the decrees 
they had made in the affairs of the regicides 
Jean Chatel and Ravillac. 

During this crusade against literary men, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans were ecan- 
dalising Spain and Europe by their cynical 
disputes about the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin; and things reached such a point, 
that it was no longer with the pen that these 
monks attacked each other, but with blows of 
the stiletto or poniard. In France these events 
attracted public attention very little, which 
was fastened upon matters of much graver 
importance. The marshal d’Ancre had been 
assassinated by order of the king; his wife, 
Eleonora Galigai, had been beheaded by a 
decree of parliament; the queen mother dis- 
— and with her Richelieu, the bishop of 

ucern, one of her lovers. The blow of state 
directed against Mary de Medicis in the person 
of her favourites, had a great influence,on the 
internal policy of the state. Father Cotton, 
confessor of the king, was driven from the 
court, which he governed with the Jesuits, 
and Richelieu himself, who filled the post of 
secretary of state, was banished for the same 
cause. The wary prelate retired to the city 
of Avignon, and connected himself intimately 
with the vice legate of the pope, to bring abc ut 
the means of his return to France. The latter 
induced hia holiness to demand the reinstal- 
ment of the bishop of Lucern in his post of 
APAE state; but the duke de Luynes, 
who the exercise of the supreme autho- 
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rity in his hands, and who feared the ambi- 
tion of Richelieu, rejected all the overtures 
made to him on the subject. The prelate then 
took other meahs to attain hbis end. He en- 
tered into a correspondence with the queen 
mother, and aduce) her to escape from court 
and throw herself into the southern provinces, 
s0 as to excite a civil war, which took place. 
In this extremity the duke de Luynes, who 
knew the influence of Richelieu over Mary de 
Medicis, was forced, in order to arrest hostili- 
ties, to enter into an arrangement with that 
prelate, and — to him a reinstatement 
in his post of secretary of state, with the bat 
of a cardinal, if he would induce the queen to 
conclude a treaty of peace with her son; and 
as proof of the sincerity of his offers, he sent 
to the marquis de Creuvres, the French em- 
bassador at Rome, au order to solicit publicly 
the entrance of the bishop of Lucern into the 
sacred college. 

Richelieu, not suspecting that they would 
dare to strive with him in craft, trusted to the 
protestations of the court, and decided his 
royal mistress to become reconciled with 
Louis the Thirteenth. But when the treaty 
was signed, the duke de Luynes, who had no 
intention of bringing so able a man into the 
council of the king, refused to keep his en- 
gagements in regard to the post of secretary 
of state, and also wrote confidentially to the 

not to any regard to the solicitations 
of ‘the French’ ——— for a hat for the 
bishop of Lucern. His holiness abandoned 
the causé of his: protege the more readily, as 
he thought it was impossible for him to ren- 
der him any service in consequence of bis 
disgrace, and of the agreement of the queen 
with the court. A promotion of eight cardi- 
nals took place at Rome, and Richelieu was 
not among them. Furiousat having been the 
dupe of Paul the Fifth, the king, and the duke 
de Luynes, the Srp of Lucern swore to be 
avenged. He excited Mary de Medicis to re- 
commence the war on the pretence that the 
treaty of Angouleme was not executed, 
at the same time he wrote to the pope, that 
he would make the court of Rome repent 
having associated with his enemies, and that 
he would break for ever with the policy of the 
Holy See. This threat produced no sensation 
at the court of the — ; never perhaps bad 
the authority of the successors of St. Peter 
been so powerful as then, and the wrath of a 
prelatical lover of a decayed queen was of bt- 
tle consequence to Paul the Fifth. 

His holiness did not even reply to Richeliev. 
and was engaged with the new emperor 0 
Germany, Ferdinand the Second, who, in de- 
fiance of the oaths he had taken to maintain 
the freedom of the protestant worship, was 
putting in force a system of religious perse 
cutions against the reformed, in order to 
come reconciled to the pope, and to have the 
censures and interdict’ pronounced AA 
him on account of the arrest of cardinal Cie- 
selius, accused of high treason, raised. 

Paul the Fifth, in consequence of the repent 
ance of the emperor, the zeal which he man 
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fested for orthodoxy, and the rich presents he 
sent to St. Peter, granted him absolution, con- 
firmed his election, and authorised the Catho- 
lic bishops to consecrate him. We should 
also say, that the reason which appeared most 
conclusive to his holiness, and which deter- 
mined him to become reconciled with Ferdi- 
nan the Second, and to absolve him from the 
enormous crime of having violated the privi- 
leges of the church in the person of a cardinal 
was the distribution which the latter made of 
six hundred thousand crowns among the Bor- 
ghese; for by the avowal of Father Bzovius, 
who has left us a pompous eulogium on the 
pope, it was a matter of joy to him to see 
those prosper whom he neglected no means 
of enriching. 

Nicholas de Marbais, a doctor in theology, 
a cotemporary of Paul the Fifth, and a wit- 
ness of all the turpitudes of the court of Rome, 
ig more severe upon the pontiff than the Je- 
suit Bzovius, and condemns the nepotism of 
his holiness in terms so energetic, that we can 
not do better than translate the passage of this 
learned historian concerning the disorders of 
this reign—“ Paul the Fifth,” he says, ‘so 
robbed the faithful, that he was enabled to 
spend four millions of crowns in purchases 
of lands for his nephew the cardinal Borghese. 
He bought for him the lordship of Rignano, 
near Rome, from the family of Savelli, for 
three hundred and fifty thousand crowns; he 
gave a hundred thousand for the town of Sul- 
mona, which belonged to the duminions of 
Naples: he paid six hundred thousand crowns 
for the domain of the four Casales: he has 
acquired property among the mountains of 
Rome for more than five hundred thousand 
crowns; he has expended eight hundred thon- 
sand crowns in the Borghese palace, solely for 
construction, buildings, and gardens; for his 
cabinet is so rich in works of art, that it is vala- 
ed at eighteen hundred thousand crowns. 

“ And from what source does this immense 
wealth come? From the datary, that Pac- 
tolus which rolls waves of gold; for it is no- 
torious that the patrimony of the’ Borghese 
could not support their prodigality, since every 
one knows that this amy was reduced to 

t poverty before the exaltation of the pope. 
imes are now different; thanks to the rob- 
beries and rapines of his holiness, the Bor- 
ghese are now the richest lords in Italy. If 
we open the registry of the bulls we shall be 
surprised to see in what a great number of 
pages no other name is found as the titulary 
ot such and such a benefice: yet Panl the 
Fifth knew well to whom he gave them, and 
he is no other than that fop of a cardinal Bor- 
ghese, whose name he conceals in order not to 
excite the indignation of those who are yet 
silly enough to believe in the equity of a pope. 

“Paul the Fifth only gives his creatures 
charges aud prebends of minor importance, 
which are vacant without personal charges. 
The benefices that have a certain value he con- 
fers on his nephew without circumlocution, or 
obscurity, orambiguity of language. If theyare 
amall and puny, he flanks them with five or six 
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others, so as to make one fat and large domain 
with which he gratifies these Borghese ; finally, 
if by perchance, he confers a rich bishopric, 
he is careful to make it lean by loading it with 
a pension for his nephew, and thus transforms 
all the cardinals and prelates of his court into 
factors or curators for his dear Borghese. 

“ His holiness does not wish the princes of 
the church to be learned and expert, lest they 
may too easily perceive his ignorance; thus 
he does not grant the hat bnt to clowns with- 
out wit; to loggerheads of the vilest race, who 
have not spirit and courage to resent the car- 
dinal nephew’s boxing their ears ; to asses who 
are content to graze on the lands of their bene- 
fices, and abandon the revenues of them to 
the — It would be really difficult for 
the cardinals Caphonus, Barberinus, Lantrec 
and Spinola to tell in what cities they studied 
the belles lettres, for in regard to letters, the 
only know those letters of exchange whic 
they have famished to the nephew of the pope 
as a guarantee of the abandonment of their 
emoluments and the revenues of their pro- 
perty. As for other members of the eacred 
coliege, as Tonto, Lanfranc, Philonardo, and 
some of their colleagues, it would be still 
worse were we to them what profesaion 
they followed before they became cardinals. 
One was the organ player in the oratory, and 
received fifteen Julius a month as his pay ; 
another was an obscene physician in a small 
street in Naples; the lord Philonardo was the 
keeper of a brothel ; a fourth was the chief of 
a band of robbers, and was engaged every 
night in deserving the gallows; all, in fine, 
before having been covered with the Roman 
purple, were covered with filth, the scum of 
every thing that was vilest in Rome, the most 
abominable eity in the world; and yet, infa- 
mous as they were, they were scarcely wor- 
thy to form the court of Paul the Fifth; for in 
that accorsed court, the princes of the church 
freely abandoned themselves to al] sorts of 
abominations with their Ganymedes. The 
did not fear in the face of day to ravish chi 
dren, and carry off young girls for their volup- 
tuous saloons. Alt knew that there was nei- 
ther justice nor shame at the Vatican; they 
therefore took no pains to conceal their turpi- 
tudes. Prelates, as well as mere clergymen, 
went in open day, dressed in their camail 
to the houses of women of pleasure, and cause 
the husbands or the fathers of the women or 
girls whom they had carried off to be assassi- 
nated publicly. 

“ Paul the Fifth laughs at all this dissolute- 
ness, and wallows like a hog in the most stink- 
ing and disgusting odours of adultery, incest 
and sodomy that can be imagined. And should 
he not applaud the murder of a husband or 
a father, who himself poisoned the wife of 
one of his brothers, because she refused his 
infamous caresses? Should he not glory in 
incests, who himself had bastards by his own 
sister, and who is the father of the cardinal 
nephew? Who, oh my God, will dare to re- 
count the abominations which have procured 
for the wife of the — brother of his holi- 
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ness the name of popess, which is publicly 


given to her at Rome; by what shameful 
means has she become the dispensress of 
bishoprics, cardinals’ hats, and all the bene- 


fices; how is it that this new Joan governs 
the church, seated on the throne of the apostle, 
the tiara on her brow, and the keys of heaven 
in her hands, stained with licentiousness ? 
Who shall dare to say that the pontiff, the 
supreme head of Christendom, the vicar of 
God on earth, bas in the cardinal Borghese at 
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once a nephew, a son, and a minion! Has 
God, in his immutable destiny, decided that 
the world shall be for ever governed by such 
monsters? Are the people for ever to bend 
their heads before tyrants? Is there never to 
come a day, in which the people, doing justice 
to popes and kings, shall sweep all despots 
from the earth? .. .” 

At length, on the 28th of January, 1621, after 
having weighed down Italy for sixteen years, 
Paul the Fifth died from an attack of apoplexy 
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[A. D. 
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1621.] 


His efforts to establish the omnipotence of his see—Portrait of Ludovico Ludovtsio, 


Decree concerning the election of 


pes 
Grisons—Society of the pr 


Hungary, and Sactony—The congratulates Ferdinand on his religious zeal— 
; le of the emperor, and persecutes the 


Thirteenth follows the examp 


—Canonization of Ignatius Loyola—Massacre in the 
—Persecutions and massacre of the reformed in Bohemia, 


Louis the 
otestants—Creation by the 


Jesuits of the fraternity of the Virgin—Catholic reaction in the United Provinces— Policy of 


Gregory 


towards England—The Jesuits in the Indies and America—Father Nobili at Pelan— 


Elevation of the house of Austria—League against the empire and Spain—Affairs of the Wal- 


teline—Death of Gregory the Fifteenth. 


Tue funeral ceremonies of Paul the Fifth 
being over, the sacred college assembled, and 
fifty-two cardinals entered the conclave ; Bor- 
* and his faction presented the cardinal 

mpoza as their candidate for the papacy, 
one of those prelates who, during tbe preceding 
reign, were the most distinguished for their 
vices. The Ursini, and the embassador of the 
court of France, who were opposed to the 
Borghese, presented Alexander Ludovisio as 
theirs, and intrigued so successfully for him, 
that he triumphed over his competitor. He 
was accordingly proclaimed chief of the 
church, and took the name of Gregory the 
Fifteenth. 

The new po was sprung from an illustri- 
ous family of Bologna, which had been incor- 
porated into the Neapolitan nobility. Having 
entered the college of the Jesuits at Naples 
when very young: he had remained there until 
he was sixteen years old, and had only left it 
to study law in the university of Bologna; he 
then went to Rome to Gregory the Fourteent 


which rent the Roman empire, Gregory re- 
solved to embroil all Europe to reseize the 
ancient influence of the Holy See; and as he 
was already bent by age, and unable to sur- 
render himself to the labours which were ne- 
cessary for the realization of his plans, he de- 
termined to call to his aid the Society of the 
Jesuits, that indefatigable enay which for 
almost a century shown itse f so ardent, 
so intrepid, so devoted to the interests of the 
court of Rome. He formed a council, all the 
members of which belonged to the order, and 
laced at their head his nephew Ludovico 
udovisio, a young man of twenty-five years 
ee age, and a worthy pupil of the children of 
oyola. 

Although young, Ludovico had already the 
morals of the Roman clergy ; he was igal, 
a debauchee, greedy of wealth and greatness ; 
thus he threw himself with ardour into the 
new career opened to his ambition. The first 
acts of the new government showed the ten- 
dencies of Gregory the Fifteenth towards pe- 


his countryman, who appointed him collateral | pal omnipotence. To prevent the influences 
of the senator. He was afterwards succes-|of the embassadors of foreign courts in the 
sively raised to the posts of refendary, civil | elections, his holiness made a decree, which 


judge of the cases of the vicarage, archbishop 
of Bologna, nuncio, and cardinal priest of the 
title of St. Mary beyond the bridge. Some 
ecclesiastical writers speak of the amenity 
and goodness of this pontiff; but historical 
facts contradict their allegations, and show 
that he did not yield to his predecessors in 
‘cruelty or perfidy. 


Comprehending that the origin of the papal | Gonzagu 


enjoined on the cardinals in future conclaves. 
to give their suffrages by secret ballot, and 
not openly. The council was then occupied 
as to the means of rekindling the zeal of fana- 
tics in every nation. For this purpose they 
proceeded to the canonization of several per- 
sons dead in the odour of sanctity, among 
others, Saint Theresa the Visionary, Louis de 
a, Stanislaus Koteka, Philip de Nen, 


grandeur sprang from the intestine divisions | Isidore Agricola. Ambroise Sansedon. Jacques 
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ae nem, Francis Xavier, and Ignatius 

ola. 

oney beginning to become scarce in the 
treasury of St. Peter, the pontiff published an 
extraordinary jubilee, for the double purpose 
of recruiting his finances, and of being en- 
abled to doe of the state of religion in the 
different kingdoms of Europe; he could thus 
Judge from the zeal which the princes showed 
in favouring his financial efforts, whether 
things were going on well for the Holy See. 
In Germany, Julius, bishop of Wirtzburg, the 
electoral prince Schweikard of Mayence, Max- 
imilian of Bavaria, and the archduke Fer- 
dinand, made no opposition to the sale of in- 
dulgences, and even laboured with ardour in 
the pop tion of the papaey. Ferdinand 
the Second did more; he endeavoured to an- 
nihilate Lutheranism, and persecuted his sub- 
jects, to compel them to confess the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Even in France, the authority of the pope 
was ee any longer contested ; the Jesuits 
commenced traversing Bearn, fire-and sword 
in their hands, burning the protestant temples 
and murdering the Huguenots, who dared to 
resist them. In Switzer and, one of the chiefs 
of the Valtelines, named Jacques . Robustelli, 
who was under the fatal influence of the Je- 
suits, assembled bands of wretches to exter- 
minate the unfortunate Grisons who professed 
Calvinism. In the Tyrol, on the peaks of the 
Alps, as well as in the valleys, the reformed 
were tracked by the fanatical followers of the 
pope ; towns, villages, the poorest hamlets 

ecome the prey of the flames; the public 
places, the high roads, the wildest defiles were 
tinged with the blood of protestants; in the 
Low Countries, Philip the Third displayed 
urusual vigour, and at the instigation of the 
vuntifical court, he seized by force on the pro- 
vinces which had formerly freed themselves 
from Spain, and prepared to bring them back 
beneath the double yoke of Madrid and Rome. 

The Catholic reaction was making immense 
progress in every country in Christendom, and 
under such a pope as Gre ty the Fifteenth, 
there was no fear that the court of Rome 
would permit an opportunity to escape of re- 
establishing its preponderance over the coun- 
tries which had formerly been subject to it.— 
His holiness was first occupied with foundin 
the society of the yp on the plans o 
a Capuchin, named Girolamo Narni, and was 
organising missions to all countries of the 
world ; he then formed alliances with the Ca- 
tholic sovereigns, and particularly with Ferdi- 
nand the Second, to whom he offered, through 
Charles Caraffa, his apostolic nuncio, a pre- 
sent of two hundred thousand crowns and his 
blessing, as a subsidy for the war, in exchange 
for his active and persevering assistance, in 
a extermination of the reformed in his king- 

om. 

The bargain being made, cohorts of Domi- 
nicans, Augustines, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
and Jesuits, hastened to range themselves 
beneath the banner of the cardinal Caraffa, 
and scattered themselves through Bohemia, 
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to proceed regularly to the destruction of the 
Lutheran or Calvinist churches, in order to 
re-establish the customs of the Raman church, 
the communion in one kind, the celebration 
of mass in the Latin tongue, the sprinkling of 
holy water, the invocation of canonised fana- 
tics, the auricular confession; finally, every 
thing which philosophers justly call the ido- 
latory of the Cathulic worship. The unfor- 
tunate who persisted in demanding the com- 
munion in both kinds, were thrown into dun- 
geons or sent to the stake, and their property 
confiscated to the church. In the cities, they 
bésieged the houses of protestants who refus- 
ed to yield to the exhortations of the monks, 
“to constrain them to abandon their obsti- 
nacy,” according to the expressions of the 
nuncio, that-is to say, to put them to the most 
frightful tortures, until they had renounced 
their belief. In the country the soldiers and 
monks made general battles, burned the farm- 
houses, murdered the farmers, violated girls, 
polluted young children, sparing those only 
who called themselves Catholics. By these 
means, the cardinal Caraffa saw the number 
of abjurations daily increase, and he could 
soon announce to Gregory that Bohemia was 
entirely subject to the Holy See. ` 

` The same things occurred ìn Moravia ; the 
cardinal Dietrich Stein, who was at once go- 
vernor of the province and bishop of Olmutz, 
thus uniting the spiritual and temporal power, 
wished to rival the fanaticism and cruelty of 
Charles Caraffa ; and notwithstanding the ac- 
tive opposition of the citizens, he drove from 
the province the sect of the Moravian brothers, 
who numbered more than fifteen thousand in- 
dividuals, male and female, and who were 
much cherished for their mild and patriarchial 
manners, 

In Austria, the hereditary state of the em- 
peror Ferdinand, the religious reaction was 
also very successful ; the prince had first pub- 
lished by the sound of the trumpet through 
the towns, villages, and smallest boroug 
that the inhabitants must become converte 
or leave the country; he then established an 
immense cordon of troops, who united the two 
frontiers at the mouth of the Danube, and who 
coming up the river, enveloped all the cities, 
and drove out of the territory the unfortunates 
who were unwilling to adopt the Catholjo 
ritual. In Hungary, the emperor was come 
pelled to employ craft, and even to grant pri- 
vileves to the magnates, who were the lords 
of this country, to bring them back into the 
bosom of the church. 

In Bavaria and Saxony, the Jesuit mission- 
aries did wonders, and converted more than 
twenty thousand protestants; it is true, they 
were aided in it by the executioner. In the 
Palatinate the protestant worship was inter- 
dicted under the severest penalties, and the 
inhabitants were forced to submit to Catholic- 
ism. The Lower Palatinate was also subjected 
to the Roman church. Charles Caraffa, at 
the head of a legion of monks, fe]! upon that 
province, treated it as a conquered country, 
carried off from Heidelberg, its capital, the 
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ibiary, and a multitude of very precious ma- 
auacripts, which were transported to Rome. 

In pret Baden, the Margrave William 
carried on the same brigandage ; the convert- 
ing miesionaries penetrated to Bamberg, Sage, 
Eichsfield, Paderborn, in the bishopric o 
Munster, to Halberstadt and Magdeburg.— 
They went as far‘as the city of Altona, and 
were preparing to enter Denmark and Norway. 

Thus from the south to the north, from the 
east to the west of the Roman German em- 
pire, the restoration of the papacy was propa- 
gated with alarming celerity, and threatened 
to annihilate Lutheranism for ever. 

Moreover, Gregory the Fifteenth, who un- 
derstood admirab y bou to stimulate the fana- 
tical zeal of sovereigns, conferred the elec- 
torate Palatine on Duke Maximilian, the sove- 
— of Bavaria. on account of the services 
he had rendered the church, and to excite a 
holy emulation among the other princes of 
Germany.—“ Thy conduct, my son, has filled 
our heart with a torrent of delight, like to 
celestial manna. The daughter of Sion can 
at last shake from her head the ashes of grief, 
and clothe herself with the garments of joy 
for soon will all the enemies of the throne of 
the apostle be reduced to dust.” 

His holiness thén extended his solicitude to 

rance, and sought to make its king a worthy 
rival of Ferdinand the Second. Unfortunately, 
the splenetic Louis the Thirteenth was but too 
_ well disposed to follow the promptings of 
fana.icism, and a bitter war was carried on 
ue the Huguenots, in all the provinces of 
the kingdom. Gentlemen of the reformed 
party even seconded the efforts of the mo- 
narch, and became converted to Catholicism, 
some to obtain posts and dignities, and others 
not to lose the privileges of their caste, which 
were beginning to be contested by the com- 
mons. Thus, the lords de Ja Force and de 
Chatillon, abjured Calvanism for the baton of 
a marshal; the old Leodiguiéres embraced 
Catholicism for the sword of constable ; many 
others followed their example, and the pro- 
testant religion was, in fact, suppressed in a 
large number of boroughs and cities. 
he Huguenots were prohibited from sing- 
ing their in the streets and in their 
houses ; the rights and benefits guaranteed to 
them by the edict of Nantz, were contested ; 
a royal commissary was placed in their 
churches to — the meetings; and, 
— the privileges they had won by their 
olood were taken from them one‘ by. one. 
Unable to unite or defend themeelves, the 
Calvinists were compelled to be converted ; 
the papacy was triumphant. Legions of mis- 
sionaries, Jesuits, Franciscans, and Capu- 
chins, traversed France every where, recruit- 
ing in their course thousands of neophytes, 
and organizing men and women into an im- 
mense society, called the fraternity of Mary. 
oe were in regular correspondence with 
the Holy See, and gave his holiness useful 
advice to hasten the extinction of the heresy. 
Thus the prelate of Vienne having perceived 
that the efforts of the missionaeies were para- 
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lyzed by the eloquence of a preacher of St. 
Marcellin, wrote charitably to Rome for Gre- 
gory to solicit an order from Louis the Thir- 
teenth to him. The bishop of St. Malo 
having been informed that the reformed as 
sembled in their chateaux to sing pealms, de- 
manded, through the apostolic nuncio, the car- 
dinal Damieéte, the demolition of these resorts 
of the Huguenots, which was immediately or- 
dered. These active and increasing precar- 
tions which foreshadowed the approaching 
ruin of the Calvinists of France, gave so moch 
contentment to the pope, that he wrote to 
Louis the Thirteeth: “ My dear son, the orna- 
ment of the universe, the gfory of our age, 
march on steadily in your holy Paths cause 
the power of your arm to be felt by those 
who know not God; be pitiless towards the 
heretics, and merit to be seated one day on 
the right hand of Christ, by offering to him 
as a holocaust all the children of perdition 
who infect your kingdom.’ 

It was not in France only that the cause of 
the Reformation was abandoned by noble 
families ; in the protestant states, in the cities 
which were most distinguished for their hatred 
to the papacy, the rich were converted to the 
Catholic religion from a hatred to the ideas 
of independence which the masses were gain- 
ing, and who were questioning the existence 
of signorial privileges and rights. 

Cologne, Louvain, Namur, opened their 

tes to the Jesuits, and fifteen thousand in- 

bitants received confirmation at their hands; 
in the archbishopric of Utrecht, one hundred 
and fifty thousaud conversions were counted ; 
in the diocese of Harlem, one hundred thoo- . 


sand; at Lenwarden sixteen thousand; at 


Groeningen twenty thousand, and at Deventer 
a thousand. 

traordinary, however, as had been the 
progress of the missionaries in the Low Coun- 
tries, his holiness was not satisfied, and wrote 
to the king of Spain “to have no pity on ths 
heretics; to order his governors to establish 
the Catholic religion by force in the provinces 
dependent on his crown, to light up the stake, 
and to leave the Calvinists no alternative but 
the mass or death.” 

England, that impregnable bulwark of the 
Reformation, remained yet to be subjugated. 
The obstinate Gregury the Fifteenth was not 
discouraged by the checke his predecessors 
had encountered in their efforts at religious 
reaction, and he determined to re-establish 
Catholiciam in Great Britain. He only pro 
fited by the faults of those who had gone 
before, and pursued an entirely opposite po- 
licy ; instead of employing threats and rigour, 
he entered into friendly relations with James 
the First on this subject, and knowing that the 
king desired to obtain authority to marry his 
son, the romantic pa of Wales, to a Spa- 

c 


nish pinos which Paul the Fifth had con- 
stantly refused, he sent him bulls of dispen- 
sation without imposing on him any condition, 


contenting himself with writing to the yo 
pines, “that he hoped that the old seed o 
hristian piety which had formerly produced 
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so many handsome flowers among the English 
kinge, would germinate anew in his heart, 
and that he shoyld regard his union with a 
Catholic wife as a happy presage for the Ro- 
man church in future.” 

The wary pontiff had foreseen that his Bri- 
tannic majesty could not remain indebted to 
the Holy See, and would make some conces- 
sions to it, which in fact happened. By order 
of the king, the persecution of the Catholics 
ceased, and they were permitted the free ex- 
ercise of their religion. 

‘Rule over Europe was not, however, suffi- 
cient for the ambitious Gregory the Fifteenth ; 
he must have it over the whole world; an 
finding no more enemies around him to com- 
bat, he turned his attention to remote coun- 
tries, and thought of conquering for the Holy 
See the two Américas, the Indies, China, 
Japan, all Asia and Africa. Already had the 
Jesuits paved the way in South America, 
where they were all powerful, thanks to the 
massacre of more than twenty millions of 
Indians, and where they had elevated five 
archbishoprics, twenty-seven bishoprics, four 
hundred convents of different orders, a con- 
siderable number of parishes, a seminary, and 
two universities, one at Lima, the other at 
Mexico, for instruction in theology. 

The East Indies had not been as well pre- 
pared to receive the yoke of Rome. During 
the pontificate of Paul the Third, the Jesuit 
Francis Xavier had converted, it is true, nearly 
three hundred thousand adepts in the vicinity of 
Goa—the inhabitants of the mountains of Co- 
chin or of the environs of Cape Comorin. But 
the new Christians belonging to ghe lowest 
caste of the people of India, it had resulted that 
the Catholic religion, fallen into contempt, was 
galled the religion of the Parias. The Jesuits, 
however, afterwards becoming more enlight- 
ened as to the views of the nations in the 
immense peninsula of Hindostan, changed 
their tactics. The father Nobili, sent as a 
missionary to those countries, determined to 
address himeelf to the highest’classes, and on 
his arrival entered into communicatians with 
the Brahmins, clothed and lodged as they did 
submitted to the same expiations, studie 
the Sanscrit, penetrated ‘their sentiments and 
ideas. Profiting skilfully by one article of 
their belief, that there had been four ways to 
arrive at the truth, and that one of these was 
lost, he declared that he had found that fourth 
way which led at once to immortality, and 
initiated them into a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. He was guarded, however, in injuring 
their prejudices ; he adopted some of the rites 
of the country, used even the same expres- 
sions which were used in the religion of the 
Brahmins, and took every precaution not to 
be suspected of teaching the same belief 
which Francis Xavier had done. 

Some Portuguese prelates from the Indian 
archipelago, who were in intercourse with 
the people of the continent, were scandalised 
at this mode of making converts; they ad- 
dressed vehement ame ints to the court of 
Rome, and demanded 

Vor. lII. 





that his holiness should 
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disapprove of the abominable practices which 
Father Nobili had introduced into Christianity. 
But the sovereign pontiff received their com- 
plaints badly, and replied to them not to in- 
terfere in these matters ; that the holy mis- 


sionary was labouring with zeal and intelli- 


nce for the greatest glory of God, and that 
e had an absolute dispensation to do as he 


pleased, to commit sacrilege, adultery, and 


even shed the blood of men, if he thought it 


useful for the success of his glorious enter- 


rise. 


: In China, the Society of Jesus had also sown 
the seeds of Catholicism. Father Ricci, one 
of the dignitaries of the order, had been en- 
abled, towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to introduce himself into the celestial 
empire, by means of a trigk, and by 
off for a follower of Confucius. 
wards reached Pekin, and been admitted to 
the emperor, by offering him a clock that 
struck, then a ver 
— conducted himself so skilfully, that he 
and t 
his death, he had obtained authority to intro» 
duce missionaries to preach Christianit 


ssing 


He had after- 


rare thing. Ricci had 


ined the confidence of the monarch, 
t of several mandarins, eo that before 


The Jesuits, who replaced the good father, 


were at first surprised at the singular me- 
thod of propagating his doctrines which he . 
had adopted, and which consisted in no- 
thing jess than passing the day at table with 
the mandarins and surrendering himself to 
every excess of intemperance. They wrote 


to Rome to the pope for advice. Gregory the 
Fifteenth replied to them, that he absolved 
them in advance from all the sins which the 


might commit in view of the interests of reli- 
gion; that they need not be disturbed about 


them, since crimes even became pious works, 
when committed for the purpose of assuring 
the triumph of the Holy See. 

In Japar# the progress of the papacy was 
still more surprising ; thirty colleges of Jesuita 
and three hundred churches, were already 


counted in that empire. In Africa, as well as 


in Asia, the Holy See was conquering new 


subjects, and the intrepid Jesuit Paéz, at the 
head of a handful of soldiers, penetrated as 


far as Abyssinia, forced the sovereign of that 
country, Settan Segued, to become a convert 
to Chnstianity, snatched all Ethiopia from the 
Socinian monks who were dependents on the 
metropolitan of Alexandria, and forced the 
authority of the commissioner of Gregory the 
Fifteenth, Father Alphonso Mendez, appointed 
patriarch of Ethiopia by his holiness, to be 
recognised. Final y: even in the provinces 
conquered by the Musselmen, even in Con- 
stantinople itself, the Jesuits had established 
colleges, and were labouring to destroy the 
religion of Mahomet for the benefit of the 


pacy. , 

P Thus, Gregory the Fifteenth, that weak, sick- 
ly old man, constantly tormented by cruel ma- 
ladies, had found, by the immense activity of 
his mind, means to extend his sway over the 
whole world, and what was the most extiaor- 
dinary in this Catholic propaganda, of which 
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he was every where the soul in Europe, was j and of giving the Valteline in fief to one of 
that it followed in it developments, the in- j his — when death came to arrest the 
vading march of the great powers, and se-| execution of his plans, and to déprive the 
conded the armies to enchain, in superstition, | church of one of the most skilfal politicians 
the people conquered by the sword. who ever occupied the chair of St. Peter. This 
Important changes in the respective rela- | event took place on the 8th of July, 1623. 

tions of nations, resulted from this agreement{ Several excellent historians, and especially 
between the papacy and monarchies. The} Heydegger, have contested the great poli 
most important certainly was, the elevation | tical reputation of Gregory the Fifteenth, and 
of the house of Austria, which had heretofore | maintain that his holiness had only mind 
exercised a very secondary influence over the | enough to comprehend his own incapacity for 
affairs of pope The Italian republics, | busin and to surrender the government 
whose independence was threatened by the | of the church to the mistress of his nephew, 
growth of this power, were at last aroused by | Ludovico Ludovisio, a woman endowed with 
the invasion of the Valteline by Austrian | 4 prodigious genius. ° 

troops, who had fallen on this country to ex- This assertion is confirmed by the testimony 
terminate its inhabitants, and asked the inter-| of Cardinal Richelieu, who thus expresses 
ference of the Freach arms. Louis the Thir-| himself in his memoirs. “Gregory the Fif- 
teenth, who was fearful of losing his influence | teenth was a better man than a good pope 
over Italy, if Ferdinand the Second remained | his only quality being an excessive love for hì 
master of the Valteline, formed a ] e with | relatives, who, seeing him worn down by his 
Savoy and Venice, to constrain tha ‘oases of |great age, not only seized on every occa- 
Austria, to give up the defiles and places on | sion.to use with avidity this facility for enrich- 
which it had seized. Gregory the Fifteenth, |ing themselves, but constantly abused the 
being interested in keeping those sovereigns on ' weakness of his holiness. By the advice of 
good terms, interfered in the quatrel, and was | Ludovisio, his nephew, or rather of the mis- 
among the first to claim, after the extermina- | tress who governed that cardinal, he accom- 


_ tion of the protestants of the Valteline, that | plished very strange actions, and we must 


Austria and Spain should abandon the cities | regard them as proceeding from an authority 


- they had conquered. His holiness even de-| rather claimed by the popes than admitted b 


clared that he was ready to take charge of | the church, rather founded on the abuses o 
them himself, and to occupy them with his | the Roman court, than the merit of the chair 
troops, until the susceptibilities of Italy and | of St. Peter. Once only could he resist the 
France were entirely reassured as to the good | will that governed him, it was on the approach 
intentions of Ferdinand the Second and Phi-| of death; as his nephew was pressi im to 
lip the Fourth. This arrangement was agreed | make still more cardinals, he replied to him, 
to, and Gregory, by the consent of the bellige- | “ that he gould not do so, since there did nat 
rents, placed garrisons in the towns and on! remain more than enough time to ask pardon 
the frontiers which were the object of dis-| from God for having created so many, and 
putes. so unworthy.” ‘Phese words of Richelieu are 
The pontiff was already thinking of taking | entitled to more weight, since that minister 
advantage of this circumstance for, his family, | owed his promotion to the caiuinalate to him. 
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URBAN THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD 
POPE. 


[A.D. 1623} /2 = FL P. 318- 

Troubles in Rome excited by the cardinnl Barberino—He aspires to the papacy—He poisons his 
competitors in the conclave—Evxaltation of the cardinal Maffeo Barbarino by the name of Urban 
the Eighth—His history before being pope—His character—His strange rules—He wishes to 
follow the policy of his predecessor—Strife between him and’ Richelieu, the minister of Louis 
the Thirteenth—Plan of marriage between the prince of Wales and Henrietta Maria of France 
—General war between the different of Europe—The joins the protesiants to com- 
bat Richelieu—The Jesutts attack the minister, Py, order of the holy father—Civil war in 
France—Troubles in England— Assassination of Buckingham—Stege of Rochelle—Louts the 
Thirteenth sacks the cities of the south—Forcible continuation of the Catholic pr da in 
the states of Germany—Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, declares himself the champion of 
protestantısm—Quarrels between Ferdinand the Second and Urban the Eighth—The pope cails 
Gustavus Adolphus to the aid of the Holy See—Victory of the king of Sweden over the con- 
federated armies of the house of Austria Urban turns against Gusiavus Adolphus—Death of 
that prince—The protestant party more formidable than ever in Germany—Urban the Eighth 
causes the young duke of Urbino to be assassinated—Condemnation of Galileo Galtlei—Persecw- 
tion of sorcerers—Curtous details about the Sabbaths of magicians and Bohemtans—The princess 
of Lorraine possessed of a devil—History of the devil of P E of Urban Gran- 
dier—Louis the Thirteenth places his kingdom under the protection of the Virgin—Richelieu 
wishes to be — patriarch in France—Doctrines and morality of the Jesuits—Com- 
mencement of Jansentsm—St. Cyran and Port Royal—Quarrels between the pope and Car- 
dinal Richelieu—Publication of the Augustinus—The Jansenists and Molinists—Wars in 
Italy excited by the amlttion and avidity of the nephews of the pontiff—Death of Urban the 


Eighth. 


Tur funeral rites of Gregory were not over 
when the factions commenced in Rome to 

ive the tiara to their chiefs. The cardinal 

affeo Barberino exhibited the: most ardour 
in the struggle, though he was rejected by 
the Spaniards, the French, the parties of the 
Borghese, and of Ludovisio, by the old cardi- 
nals, in fine, by almost all the sacred college. 
Far from being discouraged by the repulsion, 
of which he was the object, Barberino be- 
came only the bolder, and understanding that 
he could not count on the cardinals to scale 
the throne of St. Peter, he determined not to 
be chosen, but to impose himself. 

By his orders, his brothers and nephews 
subsidised a troop of banditti, ran through the 
city, exeited the people in the suburbs, and 
produced a revolt which compelled the car- 
dinals to take refuge in the Vatican, and to 
form a conclave at once. 

Barberino came to take nis place among 
his colleagues, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened ; he listened at first with much 
patience to the discourses of the different 
candidates for the papacy; he then spoke, 
pointed out to the sacred college the neces- 
sity of choosing, to occupy the chair of St. Pe- 
ter, a man endowed with great energy, and 
who was capable of arresting the disorders 
of the Roman pophlace ; he did not even con- 
ceal that he exercised a certain influence over 
the exciters of the troubles, and announced, 
impudently, that tranquillity would be re- 

_ stored to the holy city as soon as the cardi- 
“nals had placed on. his head the venerated 


of giving him votes, only rendered the repul- 
sion he had inspired stil] more unanimens, 
and he received not a single vote. He was 
not disturbed by this general reprobation ; he 
did not abandon the part he had taken, he 
only ju that things were not sufficient! 

advanced, and sent secret instructions out o 

doors, that the banditti should carry fire and 
sword eyery where. His orders were punc- 
tually executed; Rome became the theatre 
of frightful atrocities; the bravos of the car- 
dinal pillaged houses, murdered old men and 
children, violated women and young girls, and 
exercised the most frightful profanations on 
their dead bodies. When they were satiated 
with carnage and licentiousness, they ran 
through the streets of the city with torches in 
their hands, and stopped beneath the ram- 
parts of San Angelo, where they uttered this 
terrible threat, ‘“ Death and fire, or Pope Bar- 
berino.”?> These clamours reached even to 
the ears of the cardinals, assembled in the 
hall of the conclave, and chilled them with 
terror, the ballot, however, continued, and the 
name of Barberino did not leave the room. It 
was then remarked, with alarm, that the ea- 
cred college daily lost some of its members, 
‘either by death or sickness, and that these 
cardinals who disap d so strangely, were 
those who exhibited the most opposition to the 
terrible Barberino. It became evident to all 
that he was ridding himself of his enemies by 
poison ; for those who died were carried ofP in 
a few hours, whilst those who were sick could 
not mitigate their sufferings by the use of 


tiara of the pontiffs. Thix declaration, instead | well known antidotes. All opposition at once 
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ceased in the conclave, and the cardinal Maf- 
feo Barberino was proclaimed sovereign pon- 
tiff by the name of Urban the Eighth. 

The new pope was sprung from an old and 
noble family of Florence; he had first been 
clerk of the apostolic chamber, then nuncio 
of the Holy See to the court of France. At 
the time of his exaltation he was only fifty- 
five years old, and appeared endowed with 
strong health, and an energetic constitution. 

As soon as he was seated on the throne of 
St. Peter, he elevated his nephew and bro- 
thers to the first dignities in church and state 
in recompense for the assistance they had 
lent him, although they were notoriously unfit 
to fill euch functions, and though he knew 
their incapacity perfectly, since he said him- 
self, that his nephew, Francis Barberino, 
whom he had introduced into the sacred col- 
lege, was only fit to say paternosters; that 
his brother Anthony, created cardina) of the 
title of St. Onophre, had no other merit than 
that of infecting the consistory, and driving 
away the members by the frightful smell of 
his frock ; that his second nephew, the cardi- 
nal Anthony the younger, surnamed, ìn deti- 
sion, Demosthenes, on account of a natural 
defect which made him stutter when he 

ke, was oily fit to get drunk three times a 

ay; that the last of his nephews, Don Tha- 
deo, whom he had appointed prefect of Rome, 
prince of Palestrina, and generaliseimo of the 
armies of the Holy See, was better fitted to 
rya distaff than a sword. As, however, 
his holiness had only to draw the purse of 
the faithful to enneh the members of his 
family, he did not hesitate to gorge them with 
gold, or to give them lands or domains, to 

rovide them with benefices, to purchase pa- 
aces, and even —— for them. 

Urban was then occupied about church 
matters; he prohibited the Franciscan friars 
from wearing the sandals and pointed hood, 
like the Capuchins; he prohibited the old 
Carmelites from calling themselves reformed 
Carmelites, a designation which belonged to 
the new order of Capuchins instituted by St. 
Francis: he exacted that the Premonstrant 
monks of Spain should resume their old habit 
and the name of brother, which they had 
abandoned from pride; he made different 
rules to modify certain ceremonies in the 
worship, which caused religion to fall into 
disrepute; ne prohibited the exposure in the 
churches, for ple veneration, of the statues 
of the faithful,dead in the odour of sanctity ; 
of lighting tapers on their tombs, and particu- 
larly of pe their miracles, without the 
approval of the court of Rome; which did not 
prevent him in the same month, and by a 
singular contradiction, from beatifying twb 
Theatine fanatics, Andrew Avellina and Gaé- 
tan of Thienna; a Carmelite debanchee, Fe- 
lix Cantalice ; a wretched inquisitor, Francis 
Borgia, duke of Candia, and general of the 
Jesuits, one of the descendents of the ancient 
family of the Borgias; a fanatic, the Floren- 
tine Carmelite, Coisuri; two extatic women, 
Mary Madeline de Pazzi, and Elizabeth, 
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q een of Portugal, and, finally, the blessed 
. Roch and his dog. 

When his holiness had regulated with the 
most minute attention all that concerned 
monks, and the worship of saints, he prepared 
to pursue the work of religious propagation 
which his predecessor had so happily com- 
menced ; following his example, he resolved 
to rely on brute force and preaching, that is, 
to employ by turns soldiers and Jesuits, 
one to conquer, the other to subjugate and 
corrupt. 

Of a daring and fierce character, Urban 
thonght of first putting himself beyond the 
reach of every enemy from within or with- 
out; he constructed on that side cf the Bo- 
lognese territory, which afforded an easy ac- 
cess to Rome, a fortress which he called Fort 
Urban; he surrounded the castle of San An- 
gelo with a new rampart, which was alread 
defended by double walls, and he provided it 
so abundantly with munitions of war, that it 
could sustain a siege of many years; he also 
raised a wall around his gardens of Monte 
Cavallo; he then established a manufacture 
of arms at Tivoli, disposed of the grounds of 
the library of the Vatican for the construction 
of an arsenal, and, finally, he transformed into 
a city of war the apostolic city, which shoald 
be the peaceful sanctuary of the morality of 
Christ. 

His holiness regarded it an honour to leave 
gigantic monuments of his passage over the 
throne of the apostle, and to cause posterity 
tô say, that if the popes, his predecessore, bad 
raised palaces of granite and marble, he had 
produced from the soil monuments of bronze 
and iron. 

He rarely took the trouble to arsemble the 
consistory, and when he called together the 
sacred college, as he was unwilling to listen 
to counsel or remark, the cardinals had no- 
thing to do but applaud hia words and execute 
his decisions. do with the embassadors of 
kings, he argued from his privilege of infalli- 
bility, when treating of the most serious mat- 
ters. No pontiff before him, neither Gregory 

ik dot Boniface the Eighth, had pos- 
sessed the sentiment of individual importance 
in so high a degree ; thus in a very grave qnes- 
tion, the commissioners of a foreign power 
having presented an objection to him drawn 
from the old pontifical constitutions, he re- 
plied, imperiously, that his decision had more 
weight than the regulations of two hundred 
dead popes. 

The athletic power with which he was en- 
dowed, contributed not a little to increase the 
high importance he entertained of himself. 
He wished to be adored as the spiritual head 
of the church and the king of the earth; and 
in his pride he dared to revoke a law, which 

tohibited the Roman people from ever rais- 
ing a statue to a living pope, on the ground 
that it could never have been foreseen that 
the chair of St. Peter would be occupied by 
such a pontiff as himself. 

Beyond doubt, a priest of this character, ob- 
stinate, absolute, recoiling before nothing to 
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reach his end, would have done more than 
any of his predecessors for the misfortune of 
man, and would have bowed all Europe be- 
neath the yoke of the Roman theocracy, if he 
had not met on the way another priest not less 
obstinate, not less absolute, not less implaca- 
ble than himself, and excelling him in ekill 
and address ; Richelieu, the minister or rather 
the sovereign of France, under the imbecile 
Louis the Thirteenth, and having, conse- 
quently, to maintain interests diametrically 
opposed to those of the court of Rome. 

Vhilst Urban was labouring to augment the 
reponderance of the house of Austria over 
urope, to annihilate the Reformation, and in- 

duce the triumph of Catholicism, Richelieu 
was seeking to oppose an obstacle to the en- 
croachments of Ferdinand the Second, was 
contracting offensive and defensive alliances 
with the protestants of Germany, and skil- 
fully negotiating with James the First and his 
minister Buckingham, to stop the marriage of 
the prince of Wales, with the Infanta, now 
his mistress, and who was waiting but the 
—— from Rome to celebrate his nup- 
tials. Urban committed the fault of not ex- 
pediting the bulls of dispensation of the young 
princess, though his predecessor had alread 
sent those of the prince, to compel the son o 
the king of England to be converted. This 
delay permitted Richelieu to intrigue at the 
court of London, and one day his holiness 
learned with extreme surprise that King James 
was about to recall his son home, and had 
sent to France a solemn embassy to demand 
the hand of the princess Henrietta Maria, 
third sister of Louis the Thirteenth, for the 
prince of Wales. 

He at once addressed representations to the 
court of France to prevent this union; he 
offered as a compensation to marry the prin- 
cess Henrietta Maria to the infant Don Carlos, 
and to give them the sovereignty of the Ca- 
tholic Low Countries as a dowry ; he even ad- 
dressed two briefs on the subject to the cardi- 
nal, and finding that nothing could change 
the determination of the minister, he declared 
he would go further and refuse the dispensa- 
tions necessary for the marridge. Richelieu 
replied laconically, “Go on.” His holiness 
then turned his attention to England, and 
sought by promises to turn aside Ring James 
from his plans; but as the alliance of his 
son with the sister of Louis the Thirteenth 

rocured serious advantages for the king of 
Great Britain, the prospect of spreading reli- 
gious troubles in his kingdom, and the hope 
of recovering the Palatinate for his son-in-law 
Duke Frederic, who had been ejected from 
it by Gregory the Fifteenth, induced him to 
reject the propoeals of the court of Rome, and 


to cause the marriage of the young prince | 


ublished. Such 
ent to a declara- 


with Henrietta Maria to be 
a determination was equi 
tion of war. 
Richelieu had fora long time foreseen the 
case of a rupture, and had allied himself with 
werful auxiliaries, so as to strike a — 
Piow at Austria and Spain, by attacking them 
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simultaneously on all their frontiers. It was 
the first example of several states lending 
each other mutual assistance to crush a for- 
midable foe ; the parts were thus distributed ; 
Venice, Savoy, and France were tg expel the 
pal troops from the Valteline, and assume 
the offensive in Italy ; Holland was with her 
marine to attack South America; England 
was to disembark an army on the shores of | 
Spain, the Turks were to invade Hungary, end 
the king of Denmark at the head of all the 
forces of his kingdom, and those of Lower 
Germany, was to fall on the Palatinate, and 
Join Prince Mansfeld to attack the emperor of 
Austria in his hereditary states. Such was 
the organization of this formidable league. 

France having undertaken to give the signa! 
for action, the marquis de Caeuvres entered 
the Valteline at the head of a body of troo 
and in less than eight days conquered the 
country, and forced the a of the ze 
to retreat in disgrace into the states o the 
church. This invasion the more discontented 
Urban the Eighth, as he already regarded the 
Valteline as his property. and was preparing 
to form it into a principality for Don Thadeo 
hie nephew, the general of the pontifical 
troops. He was, however, careful not to 
allow the cause of his strong resentment to 
appear; he feigned to see in the invasion by 
the French, a proof that the cardinal Richelieu 
had abandoned the cause of orthodoxy for 
Calvinism, and instead of declaring war on 
France, he only prepared to raise’ up power- 
ful enemies to the minister of Louis the Thir- 
teenth. 

A certain knight, named Bernardin, was 
sent from Rome to the leaders of the protes- 
tant party; who furnished them with money 
made them magnificent promises, and induc 
them to raise the standard of civil war; on 
the other side the nuncio Spada despatched 
a legion of Jesuits into the Catholic provinces, 
to exalt the fanatical devotees against the 
cardinal, which succeeded admirably. Riche- 
lieu then found himself exposed to the hatred 
of both parties, and at once attacked by the 
Huguenots and Catholics. 

For any other man the position would not 
have been tenable; but the ambitious cardi- 
nal was not the man to surrender his power 
without striving to the last; besides, if threat- 
ened within, had he not allies without who 
were capable of succouring him? He brought 
then from Germany the troops which the pro- 
testant states had placed at his dieposal for 
the great coalition, and instead of employing 
them against the Holy See or the house o 
Austria, he used them to crush the religionists 
of France ; then betraying his allies, he treat- 
ed with the pope, and engaged to make the 

rojects of the league abortive, if the court of 

ome consented to expedite the bulls of dis- 
pensation necessary for the marriage of Hen- 
rietta Maria with the prince of Wales. Soon 
after the ratification of these arrangemen 
James the First died and left the crown o 
England to his son Charles the First. 

In conformity — the secret intentions 
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agreed upon by the sovereigns of France and 
England, or rather between their ministers 
and the Holy See, the armaments directed 
agaiont the house of Austria were suspended, 
the money destined for the king of Denmark 
and Prince Mansfield was stopped, so that 
the latter, finding themselves in the enemies’ 
provinces, without provisions and subsidies, 
were obliged to retreat, after having been de- 
feated at the battle of Lutter. This event had 
been foreseen by Duke Olivarez, the first min- 
ister of the king of Spain, and by the cardinal 
de Richelieu, for they learned in France, at al- 
most the same time, the defeat of the king of 
Sweden, the dissolution of the league against 
the house of Austria, the publication of the trea- 
ty of Mouzon, between Louis the Thirteenth, 

erdinand the Second, and Philip the Fourth 
of Spain, and the consummation of the — 
jected marriage between the princess Hen- 
rietta Maria and the new king of England, 
without the ministers of the three powers 
harig deigned to consult the court of Rome. 
Richelieu triumphed, not only on the eubject 
of the Valteline, whose independence he 
caused to be — in the treaty of Mou- 
zon, but also in humbling the pride of the 
oy See, and in permitting it to interfere in 
— only as a power of the second 
Urban the Eighth then discovered what 
kind of an adversary he had to combat; and, 
in bis rage at being unable to annihilate, with 
ecclesiastical thunders, or temporal arms, a 
cardinal who threatened to substitute the su- 
preme authority of kings for the omnipotence 
of the pope, he unchained against him, a Je- 
suit named Santarelli, an enthusiastic madman 
of the theocracy, one of the fiercest satellites 
of the papacy, who lanched into the Catholic 
world a furious pamphlet, which left far be- 
hind it all the treatises of Mariana, Bellarmine, 
Suarez, and Becan. The work having been 
denounced to the parliament, and brought be- 
fore the Sorbonne, underwent a double con- 
demnation before these two tribunals, and was 
publicly burned by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. A sentence of parliament, moreover, 
enjoined on the Jesuits who were resident in 
France, to subscribe to the censure of the Sor- 
aoe against Santarelli, or leave the king- 

om. 

The last part of this decree was not exe- 
cuted ; the cardinal], who feared to push these 
fanatics to extremes, lest he — perish by 
poison or the poniard, interfered, and con- 
tented himself with exacting a simple decla- 
ration, in which the Jesuits recognised the 
independence of the monarch in all that con- 
cerned the — affairs of the kingdom. 

But the book of Santarelli was differently 
received at the court of the devotee Ferdinand 
the Second ; instead of exciting the just re- 
sentment of the prince, it inspired him with 
remorse for his rebellion; he asked pardon 
from the holy father in all humility, for 
having sought to free himeelf from the yoke 
of Rome; and to obtain his pardon, he made, 
at the instigation of his confessor, an edict, 
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iding that, after the expiration of siz 
aonik Ea tbo day of St. loai, he would 
no longer tolerate in his hereditary kmgdom 
of Bohemia, any of his subjects, be he even a 
prince, unless he profi the Catholic reli- 
gion. He publi like edicts for Upper 
Austria, and the provinces of Carniola, Carin- 
thia, and Styria. In vain did the unfortunate 
inhabitants of those countries solicit a longer 
delay to obey the orders of the sovereign ; the 
nuncio Caraffa and the Jesuits represented to 
his majesty that these requests were only 
made in the hope of a change of government, 
and that the citizens should either become 
converis,or emigrate, or prepare to perish. 

In Germany, things took the same course; 
the imperial armies had advanced as far as 
the Straits of Cattegut, to the shores of the 
Baltic, occupied Brandeburg, Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and threatened to crush the pro- 
testant capitals if they showed the slightest 
resistance. Urban triumphed in his tum, and 
by virtue of his universal omnipotence, he 
regulated the destinies of the countries whieh 
the house of Austria had subjugated ; he gave 
the city of Magdeburg, in full sovereignty, to 


an archbishop; he created a new Catholic arch- 


ducal government under the direction of the 
nuncio Caraffa, in order to extirpate heresy from 
Upper Getmany; he invested the count of 
Nassau Liegen, the young counts of Neubourg, 
as well as the grand master of the Teutonic 
order, all bitter Catholics, with the countships 
and cities of the Upper Palatinate, on the con- 
dition that they should convert the people and 
nobles of the country, willingly, or by force. 
He parcelled out the dutchies and countsh: 
of Lower Germany, gave them as the hound's 
fee to the priests and Jesuits most devoted ia 
the Holy See. He confirmed. the usurpatiors 
of the bishops of Constance and Augsbu 
and those of the abbots Moenchereitt and 
Kaiscisheim, who, by the aid of those disor- 
ders, had seized on the domains of the duca? 
house. He also approved of the robberies 
made to the prejudice of Nuremburg, Stras- 
burg, Hal, Ulm, and Lindau, by Catholic pre 
lates and chapters. 

Great as were these advantages for the pe 

cy, they did not yet satisfy Urban the Eighrh, 
or the nature of priests is such that success 
only increases their ambition, as the posses- 
sion of great wealth only augments an insa- 
tiable thirst for gold. His holiness was jealous 
of the prosperity of the protestants of the north 
of Germany, and wished to subjugate Holland. 
The imbecile Ferdinand then prepared, in 
obedience to the pope, to invade the north 
of Germany, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which ueh. an enterprise presented, and 
whilst Rome was preparing its batteries 
against the Hollanders. For Urban, in at- 
tacking these people, had a double end, of 
reducing their country beneath his sway, and 
of preparing the means of carrying the war 


‘into Englan 


But he wished, first, to follow the exemple 
of Richelieu, and form a league against these 
two allied powers. He first intrigued with 
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the French embassador; he maintained that 
‘Charles the First had not fulfilled the solemn 
promises made at the time of his marriage 
‘with Henrietta Maria; he accused that prince 
of ill treatmeat of his wife, and engaged the 
embassador to urge Louis the Thirteenth to 
a terrible war against Charles the First, to 
take from him his three crowns, of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. His holiness then made 
overtures to the Spanish embassador on the 
same subject; he instructed him to inform 
Philip the Fourth, that it was his duty to come 
to the aid of the queen of England, his sister- 
in-law, under penalty of eternal damnation, 
and to employ his efforts to wrest her from 
the hands of a heretic and a traitor, who 
pacad religion in danger. Conferences then 

eing entered upon, Urban did his best to pre- 
vent the duke of Olivarez, the minister of the 
king of Spain, and the cardinal Richelieu from 
penetrating the secret of his policy, and con- 
fided the charge of the negotiations to his 
nuncio Spada, reserving only to himself the 
organization of the plan of the campaign, to 
point out the means of capturing the English 
ships on the coast of France, and of burning 
their fleets in their ports. 

The holy father and his counsel! discovered 
a ruse of war so ingenious, and which appeared 
so infallibly to assure the success of the con- 
federates, that the ministers of France and 
Spain, undecided, until this time, on the part 
they ought to take, no longer hesitated, and 
concluded a treaty with the Holy See. The 
even divided their projected conquest in ad- 
vance, and the nuncio Spadą was shares: 
under the seal of secrecy, to inform Urban 
the Eighth, that Ireland had fallen to him and 
that he could govern it by his nephew, Tha- 
deo Barberino, in the capacity of viceroy of 
the Holy See, and that, in compensation, he 
should use all -his influence over the emperor 
to bring Germany, as well as Italy, into the 
sonfederation, so as to be enabled to strive on 
the sea against the maritime preponderance 
of the English and Hollanders. 

Careful as they were not to allow the secret 
of these negotiations to transpire, a rumour 
of them reached the court of Charles the First, 
and determined that prince to commence hos- 
tilities by striking a great blow. By his or- 
ders Buckingham, his favourite minister, ap- 
peared with a formidable fleet on the coast 
of France, disembarked on the Isle of Rhé, 
seized on it, and spread abroad proclamations, 
calling the Huguenots to a in the name 
of liberty and of political and religious inde- 

ndence. 

Roban and Soubise, who were the leaders 
of the reformed in France, hastened to assem- 
ble troops to retake the offensive in the civil 
war, and we might soon believe that the mo- 
ment for the triumph of Calvinism had come. 
Unfortunately, Richelieu was there, and the 
papacy was saved. The cardinal minister as- 
sembled a fleet and an army, directed them 
at once against the English vessels and the 
reformed, and that so successfully, that Buck- 
ingham was forced to retreat and set sail for 
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Englani, leaving to the Huguenots all the 
burthen of the war. The latter, unable to 
maintain the strife in the open couutry, retired 
to their fortified cities, and chiefly to Rochell 

which was, if we may so speak, the Rome o 

their religion. But the terrible cardinal did 
not allow them to escape so easily; he pur- 
sued them under the very walls of the place, 
well determined to take the city, so as to 
make an end of the Reformation. The siege 
then commented, and was vigorously urged 
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by the cardinal in person. It was indeed no 
ordinary effort to beseige a city which was 
fortified towards the sea by six great bastions, 


containing one hundred pieces of artillery. 
which marshes and triple walls rendere 

almost inaccessible by land, and the position 
of whose port, moreover, rendered them able 
to receive provisions and succour from without, 

Independently of al) these difficulties, 
Richelieu knew that he had to deal with de- 
termined men, who had sworn to bury them- 
selves under the ruins of their city, rather 
than surrender. Thus, on the first news which 
he received of the preparations of Bucking- 
ham, who was making arrangements to come 
with a numerous fleet to break the blockade 
of Rochelle, the cardinal thought of retreating ; 
buta letter which he received from a Jesuit in 
London made him change his determination. 
One of the fathets of the Society of Jesus in- 
formed the minister that he had nothing more 
to fear from Buckingham ; the event justified 
the prediction; the favourite of James the 
First was assassinated. 

His eminence then determined to take the 
place by famine ; he encircled it with a forse 
three leagues in extent, defended\by thirteen 

reat redoubts, to batter down all sorties, and 
intercept the convoys which arrived by land. 
He then built in the roadstead a dike of two 
hundred and ninety-four yards long, to cut‘off 
all communications between the city and the 
leaving but a single opening, through 
which two vessels could scarcely pass abreast, 
and erecting on each shore of the stream two 
strong forts to defend this narrow passage. 
The protestants were thus blocked up withovt 
hopes of succour, and having no alternative 
but that of submission, or of dying by famine. 
They, however, continued to defend them- 
selves bravely, and when the envoys of the 
cardinal minister came to propose to the leaders 
of the reformed to surrender the city at dis- 
cretion, Guiton, its governor, rose from his 
seat placed his dagger on the council table, 
and declared that he would kill with his own 
hand the first Huguenot who spoke of capitu- 
lating. 

For a whole year this heroic constancy did | 
not fail for a moment; the inhabitants ate 
horses, dogs, rate, cats, and mice, and finally, 
the atrocities which had desolated Paris dar- 
ing the horrible siege of that capital were re» 
newed in this unfortunate citv. 

As every thing in this world must have an 
end, the cardinal minister, informed of the ex 
tremities to which the besieged were reduced, 
and that twelve thousand had died from inani- 
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tion, determined on a general assault, that 
the execrable Louis the Thirteenth, who had 
joined him, — enjoy the sight of a city 
abandoned to pillage. But the longing of the 
monarch was disappointed, and he could not 
contemplate the massacre of his subjects by 
an unbridled soldiery, nor the violence exer- 
cised upon women and young girls, nor incen- 
diarism carrying its devouring flame over all 
the edifices, amid the cries of the conquerors, 
the groans of the wounded, and the sighing 
of their victims. 

The fall of Rochelle was a terrible blow for 
Calvinism. Some bands of the reformed, how- 
ever, still appeared in arms in the southern pro- 
vinces; the small town of Privas, in Vivarais, 
dared even to maintain a siege against the 
royal army, commanded by Louis in person. 
It was carried by assault, and by the com- 
mand of his majesty, the Catholic soldiers 
committed there atrocities which equalled 
those which had been exercised at Merindol 
. on the unfortunate Vaudois. The city of 
Alaix also endeavoured to defend itself, but 
was constrained to capitulate. 
Rohan then convened a general assembly of 
the reformed party at Anduze, where it was 
determined that ‘an embassy should be sent 
to the king to treat for peace. 

Louis the Thirteenth granted an edict of 
pacification to the Calvinists, with the aboli- 
tion of their former privileges; that is to say, 
that he permitted the Huguenots to profess 
the reformed religion, but without the power 
to hold political assemblies, and without having 
the right to appoint chiefe and form a common 
treasury. This triumph of Catholicism in 
France was not very satisfactory to Urban the 
Eighth, who, in exciting a war against the 
protestants, had no other intention than to 
prepare the ruin of Great Britain. Thus the 
nuncio Spada, and the Jesuits, who were the 
confessors of the kings and ministers of France 
and Spain, received orders from his holiness 
to stimulate the duke Olivarez and the car- 
dina] minister, to concert their plan of attack 
against England. 

This war of invasion was still more fa- 
vourable to the court of Rome, as it was in 
eome way to produce the subjugation of Great 
Britain to the papacy. Whether Charles the 
First determined to submit to avoid hostilities, 
or whether he resolved to enter on a war 
whose result was not doubtful, his Britannic 
majesty being exposed to the hatred of the 
Catholics and protestants of his kingdom, on 
account of his depotism. 

Charles well understood the difficulties of 
his position, and not daring to expose himself 
to the chances of a war with France and 
Spain, he determined first to temporiee ; and, 
to bring the pope into his interests, he appear- 

to incline in favour of the ultra montane 
doctrines, without, however, adhering to them 
in a formal manner; he then entered into a 
secret engagement to labour for the conver- 
sion of his people, provided his holiness would 
dissolve the league. 

Urban, satisfied with attaining the end pro- 
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posed, the submission of the king of England, 
was unwilling to hurry matters, and was con- 
tented with the formal assurances which 
Charles the First gave him of his conversion. 
It was, moreover, in accordance with the 
views of the pontiff to put an end to the war 
so as not to furnish the kings of France an 
Spain, as well as the emperor of Germany, 
the occasion of increasing their influence over 
Europe, and of annihilating, to a certain ex- 
tent, the authority of the Holy See. In fact, 
the success of the arms of Ferdinand the 
Second, gave serious disquietude to the court 
of Rome concerning the future. Urban the 
Eighth saw with displeasure the preponde- 
rance of the house of Austria increasing, 
dreaded lest the emperor, master of the north, 
should fall back on the south, and take a fancy 
to revive the pretensions of sovereignty over 
the states of the church. 

These fears Were the better founded, since, 
after the fall of Christiern the Fourth, who, 
driven from city to city by the imperialist 
generals Wallenstein and Tilly, had thrown 
imself into his last fortified place, the city 
of Gluckstadt, nothing could prevent Ferdi 
nand from adding the kingdom of Denmark 
to his empire, and thus becoming the most 
powerful monarch in Europe. His holiness, 
therefore, caused the Jesuit who was the 
confessor of the prince, to interfere in the 
matter, and to induce him to grant to Chris- 
tiern the Fourth a much more advan us 
peace than he could have hoped for, for it 

reserved to him the integrity ot his kingdom. 
Fhe reason of this gala solicitude of the 
court of Rome for the protestants, arose from 
the fact that it would have more to fear from 
them, if reduced to extremities, and because 
it also thought seriously of diminishing the 
preponderance of the empire of Germany. 

Urban the Eighth had also the same mo- 
tives for his distrust of Spain, which was be- 
ginning to weigh down the states of Italy, and 
threatened one day, with the assistance of 
the emperor, to bring them beneath its rule; 
but not daring to break with Philip the Fourth, 
he continued to remain his ally, ready to turn 
against him on the first opportunity. He had 
not long to wait; an unforescen event set all 
the great political interests to work. Don Vi- 
cenzo, duke of Mantua, was on his deathbed, 
and left no direct heir. The duke of Nevers, 
his-nearest relative, who was a Frenchman, 
having surrendered his rights in favour of his 
son Charles, duke of Réthe}, the latter natu- 
tally considered himself as the heir of Man- 
tua and Montferrat. As it was presumable 
that Spain would not permit a French prince 
to establish himself in Upper Italy, if it had 
time to oppose his installation, Urban caused 
Strizzio, the minister of Vicenzo, to write to 
the duke of Réthel to come secretly to Man- 
tua, to have his rights recognised by the old 
duke, which was done without any difficulty 
on the part of the dying man. 

There was still a princess of the ducas 
family, a great-granddaughter of Philip tho 
Second, who was a nun. His holiness, iore- 
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saw that Spain woold raise pretensiors in 
favour of this young girl, and to remove the 
least pretext far war from Philip the Foarth, 
had sent her a dispensation of marriage, so 
that on the same evening, this young girl 
was brought out of her convent, and married 
to Duke Francis. A few hours afterwards 
the old Vincenzo died, and Charles de Réthel 
was hailed prince of Mantua. 

This news caused a great sensation at Ma- 
drid. Duke Olivarez, furious at seeing him- 
self outwitted by a young man, gave vent to 
bis anger, and announced that he would make 
the new prince repent his rashness. To realise 
his threats, he excited two powerful enemies 
against him, the dukes of Guastalea and 
Savoy, who raised pretensions, the one to the 
dutchy of Mantua, the other to Montferrat, 
which was regarded as the key of the Mi- 
lanese. He then sent orders to Don Gonzalez 
de Cordova, the governor of Milan, for Philip 
the Fourth to take up arms at once, and join 
his troops to those of the dukes of Guastalea 
and Savoy. ' 

Urban the Eighth, the planner of the whole 
matter, immediately despatched couriers to 
the court of Louis the Thirteenth, to inform 
him of what was passing, and to engage him 
to come to the succour of the duke of Mantua. 
His holiness further offered to the king of 
France to place him at a head of a league 
against Spain, to take from it the Milanese, 
Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples. This pro- 

sal flattered too agreeably the ambition of 

uis, for him not to accept it. He imme- 
diately assembled an army, and though it was 
mid winter, sent to attack the defiles of the 
Alps, which were guarded by the troops of 
the duke of Savoy. In less than three weeks 
the defiles were carried, the city of Suza taken 
by assault, and Victor Amadeus compelled to 
sue for peace. The king of France then pre- 
pared a treaty, which laid the bases of a per- 
petual league between him, the pope, the 
republic of Venice, and the dutchy of Mantua. 
hese two last powers hastened to ratify 
it; but the pontiff, who had attained his end 
in setting at strife the two most formidable 
monarchies of Christendom, thinking that the 
would destroy each other, was unwilling to ad- 
here to any treaty. He even pretended that 
the council of cardinals were opposed to his 
taking an active part in the struggle, before 
knowing the determination of the emperor ; 
a detestable excuse, for the holy father not 
only made good his observation concerning 
the sacred college, that he did not even per- 
mit it to deliberate; but in regard to Ferdi- 
nand, he made no hesitation in showing how 
odious he had become to him, and said openly, 
thar it was only necessary for a claim, even 
the most lawful, to come from the court of 
Vienna to be rejected. Thus Ferdinand, hav- 
ing demanded from the pope that St. Stephen 
and St. Wenceslaus, two former kings of 
Hungary, shouid be admitted into the Roman 
calendar, his holiness had irenically. replied 
that they were anworthy of such an honour. 


On another occasion, n emperor having 40- | enric 
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licited authority to confer the ecclesiastica! 
employmente, rendered free by the edict of 
restitution, the pope had rejected his request, 
as trespassing upon the arrangement between 
the empire and the Holy See; which was false, 
since the king of France, by virtue of the 
same concordat of Francis the First, exercised 
in his dominion precisely the same right which 
was claimed by Ferdinand. Finally, the lat- 
ter having asked from Rome permission to 
transform into colleges of Jesuits, the cen- 
vents acquired by the edict of restitution, his 
holiness, instead of acceding to this desire, 
had ordered him to restore these monasteries 
immediately to the bishops. 

The imbecile monarch remained steadily 
submissive, contenting himself with saying, 
that notwithstanding the pope, he would prove 
himself to be the devoted champion of Catho- 
licism. To add example to precept, he sent 
three armies to the field; one, which he sent 
to aid the Poles, who were attacked by the 
Swedes, and which re-established the affairs 
of the former; another, which he sent towards 
the Low Countries, to form a junction with 
the Spanish troops; and a third, twenty-five 
thousand strong, which he sent to Italy, to 
seize on Mantua. At first, al! bent before the 
Germans ; Switzerland, which had wished to 
maintain its neutrality, and refused hima 
sage, was constrained to yield; the defiles of 
the Grisons were carried, and the imperial 
army descended from the summit of the Alpe, 
following the banks of the Adda and the Ogio, 
and directed itself towards Mantua. The 
Spaniards, on their side, had penetrated the 
province of Montferrat, to fight the French, 
who had geized on Salucesand Pignerol; and 
theee three formidable powers, drawn into 
Upper Italy by the pontif were preparing to 
cause rivers of blood to flow, to enable the 


Holy See to triumph. 
But what Urban had not foreseen was, that 
Ferdinand the Second, that prince so devoted 


to the court of Rome, should at last break the 
yoke of priests, and carry his boldness so far. 
as to be willing to reckon with the pope, an 
claim for himself the poveran y of Upper 
Italy. This however happened ; the emperor, 
victorious in Italy, Poland, and the Low Coun- 
tries, became elated with pride, and informed 
his holiness that he wished to receive the 
crown at his hands, and would go to Bologna 
or Ferrara for the ceremony. Urban dared 
not refuge, him, and only sought to gain time; 
the court of Vienna penetrated his intentions, 
demanded explanations, and claimed more- 
over the sovereignty of the dutchies of Urbino 
and Monte Falco. 

As his holiness still hesitated to give a re- 
ply, and to declare his determination concem- 
ing the new pretensions which the em 
raised to the domains of the church, the fierce 
Wallenstein, one of the generals of Ferdinand, 
deliberated whether or not he ehould go to 
attack Urban in Rome, giving him to under- 
stand that this city had not pillaged for 
a century; that since that ume, the popes had 

it with the spoils other people, 
26 





had pes up enormous sums in the cellars of 
the Vatican, and that he would not disdain 
so good an opportunity to seize on the im» 
mense treasures, raise up the empire of Charle- 
magne, and mak it hereditary ia the house 
of Austria. 

These plans appeared the more easy to 
realise, since no power was in a situation to 
oppos the wishes of Ferdinand the Second. 

o Low Countries were invaded, the pro- 
testant cities subdued, the king of Denmark 
conquered ; Italy trembled before the impe- 
rial armies; France, which was in disco 
‘from the troubles which Gaston of Orleans and 
the queen mother fomented, in order to over- 
throw the cardinal minister, remained indif- 
ferent to wbat was ing without. Urban 
the Eighth was beginning to despair of the 
safety of the church, when he remembered 
that there dwelt in the extreme north of 
Europe, a prince formidable for his valour, 
Gastavus Adolphus, who could make a diver- 
sion favourable to the Holy See, by carrying 
the war into the provinces of the empire. He 
immediately sent an embassador to Richelieu, 
brought him into his views, and managed to 
conclude an armistice between Poland and 
Sweden ; then, when the war had ceased on 
that point, his holi agreed with France to 
farnish the king oF Sweden with the sums 
necessary for the support of a formidable army 
destined for the invasion of Germany, im- 
posing on him no other condition than that of 
tolerating the Catholic religion wherever he 
found it established, a clause which was kept 
secret, lest this tolerance should wake the 
suspicions of the reformed. 

At last a general assembly of protestant 
princes and electors was held at Leipsic, and 
they decided by common consent to carry on 
the war against Ferdinand. This coalition, 
though formidable, would not perhaps have 
been sufficient to overthrow the powerful 
house of Austria, which was in the highest 
degree prosperous, if the confederates had not 
been seconded in their enterprise by the peo- 
ple, who were anxious to throw off the insup- 
portable yoke of Wallenstein, the favourite 
af the prince, and one of his most skilful ge- 
nerals, but at the same time the most cruel, 
the most despotic, the most infamous of his 
™Gustaras Adolph ed th i 

ustavus Adolphus opened the campaign, 
and moved owanda the I Lower Oder, diie 
the German troops before him, and increasing 
his amy oy the accession of malcontents. 
Arrived beneath the walls of Leipsic, he met 
Connt Tilly, routed his army, and pushed ra- 
pidly on Mayence, which he carried by assault. 
All the oppressed princes came to range them- 
. selves beneath the standard of the king of 
Sweden ; and the reformed party, shortly be- 
fore crushed and conquered, found itself in a 
condition to dictate terms to ite oppressors; 
the protestant ministers ——— return 
to the Palatinate, and traversed all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, in the train of the arm 
of Gustavus Adolphus, fo re-awaken the reli- 
gious enthusiasm. : 
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Hie holiness could not conceal the jey whicn 
the triumph of the king of Sweden and the 
abasement of the house of Austria efforded 
him, which provoked io representa- 
tions from the embessador of Ferdinand. The 


emperor, informed of this circumstance, wrote 
to Urban, to testify his —— to in- 
form him, that as soon as he had driven Gus- 


tavus Adolphus and his thirty thousand here- 
tics from Germany, he would have a setle- 
ment with the Holy See. The holy father 
replied, by this single phrase, “ Alexander 


rd | conquered the world with thirty thousand 


Greeks.” 

Urban showed less regard still for the Spa- 
nish cardinals, who, at the instigation of Duke 
Olivarez, endeavoured to remonstrate with 
him on his alliance witha protestant sovere: 
and the cardinal Borgia faving dared in fi 
consistory to represent to him the scandal of 
his conduct, and to accuse him of labouring 
for the ruin of religion, he rose from his seat, 
and vomited forth a torrent of reproaches and 
blasphemies against the prelate’ who was bold 
enough to trace a rule of conduct for the vicar 
of God; and as the latter was about to reply, 
on a sign from the pontiff, the cardinal Bar- 
berino, who had great strength, fell on Borgia, 
threw him on the ground, and dragged him 
by his hair from the hall of the consistory. 

After this scene of violence, all the mem- 
bers of the assembly separated in a tumult, 
the Spaniards loudly announcing that they 
would call a meeting of a council, to judge 
the pope and p to his condemnation.— 
The Jesuits even, who saw their power anni- 
hilated in Germany, by the invasion of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, showed themselves hostile 
to Urban ; and the confessor of Duke Olivarez, 
one of the principal dignitaries of the order, 
published a book on the attributes of the evu- 

reme head of the church, and proved by very 
ogical reasoning, that the popes had no can- 
onical power beyond their bishopric of the 
Lateran, and that they were not more elevated 
in dignity than other bishops. The court of 
Madrid found the arguments of the bishops 
so accordant with their own sentiments, thal 
they deliberated in the council of the Catholic 
king, whether they should take from the pon- 
tiff the-collation of the benefices of Spain, and 
should erect a datary to receive the morey 
levied upon the ecclesiastics of the kingdom, 
by the Roman church. 

Events were on the other hand taking plece 
in Germany, in a very different direction from 
what the pope had expected. His holiness, in 
allying himeelf with the heretics, had counted 
on concurring in the weakening of the house 
of Austria, but not in its min, which neces- 
sarily drew after it that of Catholicism. The 
king of Sweden appeared to regard as too 
serious, the mission on which he was employ- 
ed, of humbling the emperor. His army had 
invaded Bavaria, after having a second: time 
defeated Tilly, who — on the field of 
battle ; one of his lieutenants, Duke Bernard 
of Saxe Weimar, had penetrated into the Ty- 
rol, and threatened Itely with his veteran 
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Swedish bands. It was no longer possible to 
doubt, that the intentions of Gustavus Adol- 
phus were changed, and that he thought of 
fiting by his fortune, to cause protestantism 
to triumph, and transform the ishoprics of 
Southern Germany into tempora! pnncipali- 
ties. The prince already announced that 
wished to establish his residence at Augs- 
urg. 
rban then discovered the enormous mis- 
take he had made; he secretly undermined 
the party of his ally, retarded the payment 
of his subsidies, entered into correspondence 
with Ferdinand, gave him the plans of the 
campaign of the Swedish army, and what was 
most baneful for Gustavus Adolphus, deter- 
mined the emperor to give the command of 
his armies to the terrible Wallenstein, who had 
been exiled by a court intrigue, and whom he 
thought the only — capable of coping with 
the king of Sweden. These two men, both re- 
nowned for their military talents, were thus 
opposed to each other ; Gustavu»Adolphus was 
at the head of thirty thousand excellent troops, 
Wallenstein commanding an army of more 
than sixty thousand imperialists ; the meetin 
took place in Misnia, in a vast plain whic 
extends between Weissenfels and Lutzen. 
At the beginning of the action the Swedish 
army broke the lines of the imperialists, 
threw them into disorder, and seized their 
cannon. Gustavus, wishing to profit by this 
advantage. commanded his‘ cavalry to charge 
the main force of Wallenstein, and in order 
to animate his troops, he charged bareheaded, 
with a troop of curiasseurs. Whether the 
command had not been heard by the troo 
or whether there was treason on the part o 
the superior officers, the prince found himself 
engaged in the midst of his enemies, before 
he perceived that he was only followed by a 
small number of horse. He then wished to 
face about and cut his way through, so as to 
escape from the melée; it was too late.— 
Already weakened by the blood which escaped 
from a large wound in his left arm, assailed 
on all sides at once,-he could only perform 
prodigies of valour; a blow from a musket 
which was fired from behind, striking him in 
the back, unseatéd him, and one of his feet 
remaining entangled in the stirrup, he was 
dragged along the ground by his horse; in 
this state, he received another blow from a 
musket, which broke his head. Thus perish- 
ed this great prince, the zealous protector of 
protestantism, arrested in his victorious march 
at the moment he was about to cull the fruit 
of his courageous efforts, and plant the flag 
of religious independence on the ruins of the 


endorf and several other historians have 
affirmed, that Gustavus Adolphus was the 
victim of an odious treason, and their suspi- 
cions rest particularly on Francis Albert, duke 
of Saxe Lunenburg, the emperor, and the 
pope ; certain it is, that the news of the death 
of the king of Sweden was received with 
transports of joy at Vienna and Rome. The 
death of their chief did not, however, abete 
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the cou of the protestants. The duke 
of Saze Weimar, Torstenson, Wrangel, Horn, 


continued the war sucoesafally, and the chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern, by skilfal negotiations with 
France, Germany, and Holland, maintained 
the ascendency of Sweden over the Germanic 
Roman empire. 

But Urban knew that the Reformation had 
lost its most powerful prop, and he did not 
trouble himself about the struggle between 
the lieutenants of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Ferdinand the Second ; besides, this war was 
very useful for his political interests, and per- 
mitted him to realise his plans of rule ovér 
the principalities of Italy, without fear of be- 
ing disturbed by the house of Austria. 

s holiness availed himself of it to assure 
to himself possession of the dutchy of Urbino 
by causing the yoong duke, the last heir o 
the house of Rovera, to be assassinated. The 
old lord Francisco Maria, who had for a long 
time abdicated in favour of his son, was ob- 
liged to resume the reins of government and 
to free his granddaughter, voly a year oa 
from the ambition of the pontiff, he affian 
her to the son of the duke of Tuscan , and 
sent her to a neighbouring cay Useless 
precautions! Urban threatened theold duke 
with a terrible war, and obliged him to recog- 
nise, that he held his cities, Jands, and do- 
mains, as a fief of the Holy See ; exacted from 
him that the officers of his province should 
take an oath of fidelity to him, and constrained 
him even to place his fortresses in the hands 
of his creatures ; then, one morning, Francis- 
co Maria was found dead in his Bed. The 
nephew of the pope, Thadeo Barberino, came 
to take possession of the country, and the 
dutchy of Urbino, with the cities of Pesaro 
and Sinigaglia were declared dependencies 
of the states of the church. 

Though his holiness was seriously occupied 
in increasing the patrimony of St. Peter, he 
did not neglect the fortune of his own family, 
and every day he added to their immense 
wealth by new gifts, so that in less than ten 

ears, the apostolic treasury had been wrun 

y such enormous loans, that the revenues o 
the Holy See were no longer sufficient to pay 
the interest on th8m; they ciphered up a 
hundred and five millions of crowns, in money 
paid into the hands of the nephews of the 
pope, independently of what had been em- 
ployed in the purchases of palaces, lands. 
vineyards, penres statues, gold and silver 
plate, vessels of gold or silver, and precious 
stones. ‘The value of all these things,” says 
Fiscarini, ‘ was so great, that it is impossible 
to believe or tell them.” 

Never had the excess of nepotism been car- 
ried so far by the pontiffs ; for Urban, not con- 
tent with gorging his brothers and nephews 
with riches, dignities, honours, and benefi- 
ces, gave bishoprics to their childrer at the 
breast ; and even, a scandal until then with- 
out example, even to those who were in the 
womb of their mothers. This great love of 
the pope for his relatives extended to their 
numerous creatures and fiatterors ; there was 
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not a lying versifier who was not provided 
with e t benefices in recompense for 


some distich in praise of the Barberini. 

If Urban protected the wretches who 
tituted their pens in a base and servile adula- 
tion, by way of compensation he persecuted 
men of genius who refused to g — 

t tarpitudes ; and the celebrated Galileo 
Galilei, the father of experimental philosophy, 
was one of those whom he persecuted with 
most bitterness. This celebrated man had 
already established the theory of a movement 
uniformly accelerated, and fixed the rules of 
isochronism by the oacillatione of the pendu- 
lum ; he had, moreover, a magnificent 
discovery, that of optical instruments, which 
opened a new route for astronomy, and per- 
mitted to prove by direct observation, the 
truths of the system of Copernicus as to the 
revolution of the earth arouid the sun. 

By meansof his telegraph, Galileo plunged 
into the depths of immensity, and contem 
ted phenomena which no mortal had yet be- 
held ; the surface of the moon appeared to him 
to be bristled with mountains and furrowed 
with deep valleys; Venus, also, as the satel- 
lite of the earth, presented to him phases 
which proved its sphericity ; Jupiter aleo offer- 
ed itself to his gaze with his four asteroides 
which constantly accompanied him ; the milky 
way, the nebulous mists, all the heavens, 
fine, were exhibited to him, with their thou- 
sands of invisible stars. What surprise, what 
pleasure did the appearance of so many mar- 
vels excite in the breast of Galileo. What 
days were, however, required by this great 
astronomer, to count all his worlds, and regis- 
ter the result of his admirable discoveries, in 
& work entitled “The Celestia} Courier,” 
which he dedicated to the princess de Medicis. 

Gallileo then continued: the course of his 
investigations ; he observed moveable spots 
on the sun, and did not hesitate to conclude 
that this star turned on its axis ; he remarked 
on the dark side of the moon, during the first 
and last quarters, an ashy light, which was 
only visible through the telescope, and he 
judged, with reason, that this effect was owing 
to the fight reflected by the terrestrial globe. 
His subsequent observations on the spots on 
the moon, and their periodical return at the 
same periods, led him to discover that this 
star always presented the same face to the 
earth; he studied the movements and the 
eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, used them 
for the measurement of longitudes, and even 
undertook a sufficiently large number of ob- 
servations on these stars to construct tables 
for the use of navigators. : 

om by discovery on discovery, Galileo 
was enabled to draw from nature, the myste- 
rious veil which had hidden it from the looks 
of men; he could admire the sublime laws 
which govern the universe ; the rotation of the 
earth ; its revolution around the eun, the fixed- 
ness of that star ; all the wonders of those lu- 
minous worlds which are drawn up in echelons 
through immensity up to the very throne of 
God. Galileo wished to ealighten other men, 
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to la — ow oale ee 
lished his admirable theories. But, mere: 


nately, he excited the jealous hatred of a pope 


who pretensions to omniscience as weil 
as to infajlibility, and hie pr , the grand 
dake of Tuscany, who had appointed bun hie 


mathematician extraordisary, was not power- 
ful enough to defend him against such enmity. 
Every where Jesuita, priests, monks, declaim- 
ed against Galileo ; some maintained that h:s 
discoveries among the stars were pure visions, 
like the imaginary journeys Asioiphus; 
others affirmed that they had the telescope in 
their possession for whole nights, and had 
been unable to see what the astrologer Gai- 
ileo announced ; all loaded him with epigrams 
in their sermons, or sought to throw him inte 
ridicule. It was thus that the compatriots of 
Copernicus had acted, who had even tumed 
him into ridicule on the stage. 

Galileo continued to publish his labours, 


pla- | without troubling himself about the clamour 


of the priests, but they determined to attack 
him before the Holy See, to have his new 
theories condemned as false and heretical. 
The celebrated astronomer essayed in vain to 
calm this tempest, and produced a treatise in 
the form of an epistle, addreseed to the grand 
dutchess of Tuscany, in which he endeavoured 
to prove theologically, and by quotations from 
the fathers, that the texte of scnpture should 
not be taken literally, and could be reconciled 
with the new discoveries regardiug the con- 
stitution of the world. This production oniy 
increased the rage of his enemies; he was 
accused of sustaining erroneous opinions in 
matters of faith, of wishing to overthrow rel- 
gion, and outrage the majesty of God. He was 
accordingly cited to appear in person at Rame, 
to be condemned by an assembly of cardinals, 


archbishops, bishops, and theologians, assem- 
bled under the presidency of his holiness 
Urban the Eighth. This cabal of ignorant, 


stupid, and fanatical — having no 
for this illustrious old man, refused even to 
hear the reasons he offered in favour of his 
theories, and pronounced the following decia- 
ration :—In the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, we, all assembled in this place, 
under the inspiration of the — Spirit, en- 
lightened by the intelligence of the sovereign 
pontiff, deckle that none of the faithful has a 
right to believe and maintain, that the eun is 
placed immoveable in the centre of the world. 
We decide that this theory ia false and absurd 
in theology, as well as heretical, because it is 
expressly contrary to the words of soripture, 
and would imply an accusation of ignorance 
against God, the source of all science and the 
revealer of the sacred books. We also pro- 
hibit it from being taught that the earth is 
not placed in the centre of the universe, that 
it is not immoveable, and that it has a daily 
movement of rotation, because, thia second 
proposition is from the same reasons false and 
absurd, even in philosophy, as well as erro- 
neous as a matter of faith. 

Galileo wished to reply, and to produce ar- 
gements which the truth suggested to bim, 
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m defence of a doctrine based on irrefutable 
facts; but the pope imposed silence on him, 
_ and declared that by virtue of his infallibility 

he decided that the earth was immoveabdle, 
and that the universe was governed by the 
laws pointed out in Genesis ; finally, he pro- 
hibited him from professing his new theories 
in future. 

Although condemned, the noble old man, on 
his return to Florence, did not pursue with 
less ardour than before, the dudy of those 
sublime truths of which he regarded himself 
as the depositary; and, to prevent this pre- 
cious treasure from perishing, he collected into 
one work all the physical proofs of the double 
movement of the earth upon its own axis, and 
around the sun, and of its relations with the 
other planets in the solar system. To render 
these truths palpable, and to exhibit them to 
every mind, Galileo did not compose a treatise, 
but simple dialogues between two of the most 
distinguished personages of Venice and Flo- 
rence, and a third interlocutor, who, under 
the name of Simplicius, reproduced the argu- 
ments of the theologians, and the scholastic 
philosophy. He then went to Rome and boldly 
presented his work to the master of the sacred 
palace, begging him to examine it with a 
actupulous attention, to lop from it all thar 
appeared to him suspicious, and to censure it 
with the greatest severity. The prelate, un- 
suspicions of any after thought in the ↄauthor, 
read and re-read the work, even confided it to 
one of his colleagues, who also saw nothin 
in it to blame, and gave it an ample approva 
under his own hand. Galileo, overjoyed at 
having succeeded in his rase, returned to Flo- 
rence, and immediately printed his work. 

The dialogues, on their appearance, excited 
an extraordinary uproar among the theolo- 

ians and Jesuits; they all cried out scan- 

l, and demanded the punishment of the 
guilty. Urban, who recognised himself in the 
person of Simplicius, and whose vanity was 
wounded, listened to the complaints of the 
clergy, ang, notwithstanding the representa- 
tions of th author, who entrenched himself 
behind the authority given to his book by the 
censor, notwithstanding his formal protesta- 
tions of not having wished to attack religion, 
but only to lay open the two systems of Ptole- 
my and Copernicus, without adopting either 
of the two opinions, notwithstanding the pro- 
tection of the grand duke of Tuscany, his 
holiness went on, handed him over to the 
tribunal of the inquisition. and ordered him to 
a r in person before the dreadful judges 
of the holy office. Galileo was constrained 
to obey; neither the feebleness of his health, 
nor the rheumatic pains with which he was 
tormented, nor his great age (he was then se- 
vent yeould moderate the sacerdotal hatred. 

ae lanni at Rome,” says he in one of his 
letters, “on the 16th of February, 1633, and 
I was «delivered over to the clemency of the 
inquisition, and the sovereign pontiff, who had 
no esteem for me, because i did not know 
how to rhyme an epigram and a small love 
sonnet. [s at first confined in the palace 
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of the Trinity of the Mount; on the next day, 
l} was visited by Father Lancio, the commis- 
xP of the holy office, who took me with him 
m his carriage. During the ride, he put diffe- 
rent questions to me, and showed a great de- 
sire that I should repair the offence J had 
given to all Italy, by maintaining the opinion 
of the earth’s motion ; and toall the mathema- 
tical proofs which I could offer him, he replied 
to me by these words of scripture : ‘The earth 
shall be immoveable for eternity, because it is 
immoveablefrom etemity.’ Thus discoursing, 
we arrived at the palace of the sacred office; 
I appeared before a tribunal appointed not to 
adas me, but to condemn me. I went to work, 

owever, to give my proofs. What pains so- 
ever I took, I could not make them comprehend 
me ; they cut short all my reasonings by bursts 
of zeal, and always opposed to me the passage 
of scripture concerning the victory of Joshua 
as the victorious piece in my trial. In turn { 
quoted those strange words of the holy books 
in which it is said, ‘That the heavens are 
solid and polished like a brazen mirror,’ to 

rove that we should not interpret scripture 
iterally, if we wished the people who are not 
plunged in barbarous degradation, to preserve 
some belief in the dogmas of religion; they 
only replied to me by reproaches.” 

A the close of this first mterrogotary, Galileo 
was confined in the infected dungeons of the 
holy office, where he remained for several 
nionths; then, when they supposed that saf- 
fering, bad treatment, and a forced fast had 
weakened his moral energy, they brought him 
out; but, as he showed the same obstinacy, 
his holiness caneed him to be conducted to 
the chamber of torture. The unfortunate old 
man underwent several times the punishmen® 
of the cord, with the greatest courage, and 
without admitting ‘his guilt. Finally, his 
body broken by the terrible shocks of the 
strappado, and conquered by his horrid pains, 
Galileo asked pardon, and declared that his 
work was filled with abominable falsehoods. 
He was then brought before the tribunal to 
pronounce his abjnration there, which he did 
in these terms, “ I, Galileo, in the seventieth 
year of my age, being on my knees before the 
most eminent lords, having before my eyes 
the holy gospel, which I touch with my own 
hands, abjure, detest, and curse the error and 
heresy of the motion of the earth.” 

It is said, that after having pronounced this 
abjoration, the old man, filled with the sublime 
sentiments of truth, rose, and striking the 
earth with his foot, exclaimed, “and yet it 
turns.” When his expiation was achieved 
théy tore up his dialogues, and condemne 
him to prison for an indefinite period. Such 
was the reward which Pope Urban the Eighth 
granted to the admirable Jabours of one of the 
greatest genius of the human race. _ 

Whilst the papacy was persecuting in Italy, 
the learned whose intelligence it feared; in 
France, royalty continuing to trample under 
foot the sacred rights of humanity, was perse- 
cating the men who gave it umbrage, or the 
citizens whose wealth excited its cc veteons- 
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ness, and was burning them alive, as addicted 
to judicial astrology or alchemy. Thousands 
of innocent persons were thus sent to the stake 
on accusation of sorcery of a revolting absur- 
dity ; and a Richelieu, a cardinal, a first minis- 
ter, a priest who ought necessarily to know 
how to treat such superstitions, was infamous 
enough to employ this means of ridding him- 
sif of those who were in his way, or to in- 
cruase his treasures. 

At his instigation, the Jesuits inveighed 
azainst the sorcerers, as they had done against 
ths protestants, that is, against those who had 
u:spired fears in the royalty or papaéy. In 
order to excite the passions of the people 
against their victims, the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola spread frightful calumnies about them. 
They accused them of casting curses ou men, 
women aud animals, to cause them to perish, 
or inflict upon them incurable infirmities; they 
said that they had power, by means of magi- 
cal operations, to raise — destroy flocks, 
excite tempests, bring forth from the earth 
millions of insects and dangerous reptiles, to 
corrupt the air and water, and give birth to 
cruel murrains. They affirmed that these 
pretended sorcerers sought constantly to re- 
cruit new disciples for Satan, and that they 
nightly presented to their master, those whom: 
they had seduced, men or women ; they said 
that the prince of darkness appeared to them 


under different forms and exacted from them. 


frightful oatha, to be assured of their fidelity,. 
and that he impressed on their sexual organs 
certain indelible characters; that he then 
ee them to prepare beverages com 

of the juices of venomous plants, of the brains 
of wild cats, and of the entrails of children 
iw the cradle, and in which the sorcerers, his 
pupils, sometimes mixed pieces of the con- 
secrated host, which they took from their 
mouths on the day of communion; that he 
showed them moreover how to make pow- 
ders of different colours, to bring on diseases 
' or to cure them; some black, which were 
mortal; others red, which caused violent fe- 
vers ; and, finally, white powders to vure all 
sorts of diseases. 

The learned:fathers of the Society of Jesus 
also maintained, that the adepts of the evil 
spirit, under the presidency of their masters, 
held nocturnal meetings in vast plains, or in 
dark and remote forests; that they travelled 
through the air mounted on a goat, a dog 
without a head, or a broom handle. That 
aome went up the chimney, placing their left 
foot on the fe hooks, — first with 
an infernal drug with which they anointed 
. their whole body ; that others went out of the 
windows, and some even d out through 
the locks of their doors; that these journeys 
were performed with incredible promptitude, 
and that the sorcerers and sorceresses on] 
experienced an extreme lassitude in their 
limbs. 

There, according to the Jesuits, passed sa- 
crilegious honours, between the prince of 
darkness and his acolytes; the — com- 
menced with a ifcent festival; meats, 
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© t, a 
borsas with head of a wolf, or of a wolf 
with the head of a horse. After the repast 
he addressed them in an idiom which be- 
] to no human | ; they then rose 
to dance to the sound of strange instruments; 
a club served as a flute, a horse’s head, stript 
of the flesh, for a violin, and for a dram, one 
of them struck with a mace on the trunk of 
an old oak, and to the noise of this hornble 
music, rendered more frightful still by the 
hoarse cries and howlings with which they 
intermingled it, the sorcerers and sorceresees 
stripped off their clothes, turned around danc- 
ing, their backs supported against each other, 
and men and women mix , without choice 
or distinction, or age or sex, in horrible em- 
braces. Satan clothed himself, by tums, in 
the form of a beautiful young girl or a hand- 
some youth, and took ion of all, male 
and female, outraging nature. When they 
were tired of licentiousness, they hailed Satan, 
ad thanked him for the feast he had given 
them. 

Evil to those who dìd not retum thanks to 
the demon ; they were at once beaten un- 
mercifully; fin W, before scparating, al 
came to knee] before the spirit of darkness, 
depositing at his feet certain offerings, to por- 
chase exemptions from the misfortunes be 
could inflict upon them, or for the sernces 
they owed him. Some gave him black fowls, 
others small black dogs; if they failed in thes 
offerings they were nished by domesio 
misfortunes, by the sickness or death of ther 
children; for, when they onoe surrender 
themselves to Satan, he governed them with 
a rigor scarcely credible Ae maltrented them, 
smote them, afflicted them with sickness for 
the least disobedience, for being absent at 3 
nocturnal meeting, for having come too late, 
for having restored some one to health witb- 
out his permission, or for having fefused te 
poison their neighbours when he commanded 
them to. 

Such were the superstitions which the Je- 
suite propagated at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century ; it resulted that the peo 
ple, always lovers of the marvellous, believed 
in sorcerers, and could soon only speak of 
magic, sorcery, witchcraft. The moet ordinary 
events were every where attributed to supet- 
natural causes ; and when the priests or rulers 
wished to rid themselves of an enemy, they 
had only to point him out as one of those who 
was in intercourse with the prince of dark- 
ners. 

This belief became so general, that it 
reached the highest classes of society; thos, — 
the young Princes Catherine of Lorraine be- 
ing attacked with a lingering sickness, of the 
cause of which the men of science were io 
rant, the priests maintained that a spell 
been cast on het, and they accused a gene 
man named Tremblecourt of doing it. On this 
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mere accusation, the unfortunate man was 
arrested, conducted to the chateau de Chate, 
and put to the torture; as he was unwilling 
to avow his grotended crime of magic, he 
was tortured and torn until death followed. 
We should, however, say that he was guilty 
of having spoken against some powerful eo- 
clesiastics in his diocese, and that he was sus- 
— of inclining towards the reformed. 
he sorcerer being dead, they began to exor- 
cise the princess, and the bishop designated 
for this purpose, a Capuchin lay brother, 
named Felix de Caatalice. The latter came 
at once to the castle of the duke of Lorraine, 
and was conducted to the bed chamber of 
the beautiful Catherine, and commanded that 
he should be left alone with her all night, 
that he might perform his exorcisms with- 
out being distur by external distractions. 
But, unfortunately, the duke of Lorraine 
having wished to eatisfy himself as to the 
means which the Capuchin employed to ef- 
fect this miraculous cure, entered the cham- 
ber of his —— one night, and was not a 
little surprised to find them asleep in each 
others arms; he could not restrain his anger, 
but fel] upon the guilty pair and strangled the 
seducer. On the next day it was reported 
that the Carmelite bad fallen in a strife with 
the evil spirit, and to give the more credence 
to this fable, the duke Charles of Lorraine, sent 
embassadors to Urban the Eighth, to solicit the 
canonization of the blessed Felix de Cantalice 
which the pope granted on the payment of 
sixty thousand livres, being the tax which 
new saints were to pay to be enrolled on the 
matriculation book of the Roman court. 

The example spread far and wide, and 
every province like Lorraine, its sorce- 
rers and its exorcists; the small city of Lou- 
dun in Povictou, became, among others, the 
theatre of a terrible strife between a legion 
of demons evoked by the curate Urban Gran- 
dier, and the fathers of a convent of Carme- 
lites, sustained by some venerable Jesuits ; 
the following is the case. The city of Lou- 
dun contained a convent of Ureulines, com- 
posed of young ladies of noble families and 
without fortune ; the post of director of these 
beantiful nuns was assuredly a very agree- 
able one ; so that after the death of the priest 
who was their confessor, several] candidates 
— The curate of the city, named 

rban Grandier, was among them, and was 
rejected because he had condemned, from 
his pulpit, the Carmelites who carried on in- 
tercourse with the nuns, because he -had at- 
tacked some odious privileges of the nobility, 
and, especially, because he had written a ve- 

ent satire, under the title of the Shoema- 

ker of Loudun, against the cardinal minister. 
A. canon of the church of the Holy Cross, 
maraed Mignon, was put in possession of the 
t of director of these girls. The canon 
ignon had exercised his post of confessor 
for some months, when, suddenly, strange 
things were spoken of as occurring in the con- 
vent of the Ureulines; the ramour was spread 
abroad that spectres and phantoms appeared 


every night to the nuns, and that several of 
them were agitated by strange symptoms; 
and very naturally, according to the ideas of 
the time, these phenomena were attributed to 
the devil. The director assembled several 
Carmelites and canons, and examined in their 
presence three Ursulines, who declared that 
they were labourin under a charm of the 
curate Urban Grandier; that the witchcraft 
had been performed by meaas of a branch of 
flowering roses thrown into the convent, eo 
that all who had smelt the roses had been 
spell bound. 

Grandier, finding himself personally at- 
tacked, accused the canon Mignon of calumny 
and went before the judges and the bishop of 
Poitiers, who refused to have any thing to do 
with it; he then addressed himself to the 
archbishop of Bordeaux, who was at his abbe 
of St. Jouin, near to Loudun, and endeavoured, 
with his assistance, to put an end to the cla- 
mours of the religious possessed. Things 
were in this condition when the counsellor of 
state, Laubardemont, the tool of Richelieu, 
came to Loudon to superintend the demolition 
of the fort of that city; the enemies of the 
curate hastened to inform him of what had 
occurred in the monastery of the Ursulines, 
of which the superior, Sister Jeanne des An- 
ges, was his relative. On his return he gave 
an account to the cardinal of this singular af- 
fair. Richelieu, delighted at being enabled to 
be avenged on the author of a satire which 
had unmasked him, immediately sent back 
Laubardemont to Loudun, with a roya] com- 
mission, to take informations against Grandier. 

The curate was arrested and conducted to 
the castle of Angers; his papers were seized, 
but nothing was found against him except a 
manuscript against the celibacy of the priests, 
which, if we are to believe Bayle, was falsely 
added to his papers by his enemies. As, how- 
ever, the order of Richelieu was formal, the 
proceedings were conducted with all care ; and 
the judges, failing in materia] testimony, sub- 
sidised false witnesses. Two women of loose 
life declared, that they had criminal com- 
merce with the accused; and one of them 
avowed that he had intoxicated her with infi- 
nite pleasures to induce her to consent to be- 
come a priestess of the magicians. The Ursu- 
lines accused him of having introduced him- 
self by day and night into their convent, of 
having appeared to them under all] forms, of 
having abused them now in the form a beau- 
tiful swan, of a bull, of a serpent—sometimea 
in the form of a handsome youth, and even in 
that of their director Mignon ; and as an irre- 
futable proof, they argued from their gross 
conditions, which was confirmed by physi- 
cians and matrons. They proceeded to new 
exorcisms; tħe nuns made the same avowals 
always, and accused Urban Grandier of being 
the author of their misfortune from his com- 
pact with the devil. ee 

The edges, who were all sold to Richelie 
adopt ese ridiculous accusations, an 
pushed impudence so far as to attest, that 
at different times during the exorcisms they 
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sed seen three demons escape from the 
bony of Sister Jeaune des Anges, the su 
of the Ursulines, one in the form of a black 
eat, by the nostrils; another, under that of a 
eock, by the arms; and a third in flame of 
blood colour, by her private parts. This mon- 
strous proceeding terminated, Laubardemont 
sent the papers to the cardinal minister, and 
he appointed a commission of fourteen magis- 
trates of his creatnres, taken from different 
jurisdictions, to judge, or rather to condemn, 
the unfortunate curate. This great iniquity 
was accomplished on the 18th of August, 1634. 
Urban Grandier was declared to be attainted 
and convicted of the crime of magic, witch- 
craft, and possession of the devil on the per- 
sons of the holy Ursulines of Loudun, and to 
be condemned to beg pardon with naked head, 
to be tortured and burned alive, with the ma- 

ical compacts and characters which the nuns 

t deposited in the registry. 

Before being conducted to punishment, the 
unfortunate man was put to the extraordina 
torment of the boot, and frightfully tormented, 
in order to arrest an avowal from him; but 
frightful as was the punishment, he bore it to 
the end, and persisted in declaring himself in- 
nocent of the crime of magic. “The true 
motive for this persecution against Urban 
Grandier,”’ says Nicholas Pinette, in his me- 
moire, “was not magic, for I, who write this, 
assisted at the ceremonies of the exorcisms 
of the sisters of Loudun, and I can affirm 
that they played a ridiculous and execrable 
farce, which did not impose upon the judges. 
The — of this is, that after the condemna- 
tion they were dispossessed, and returned to 
their habitual mode of life. . .” 

Urban the Eighth learned of the judicial as- 
sassination of Grandier, and the history of the 
devils of Loudun, with a mixture of indigna- 
tion and pity; but he was careful of refusing 
credence to facts which were attested to him 
by the reverend fathers of the Society of Je- 
sus, the witnesses of these prodigies, and bya 
stupid lord named Montague, who, a dupe to 
this. Jugglery, had come to Rome to turn Ca- 

ic. 

- The imbecile Louis the Thirteenth believed 
firmly that his kingdom was assailed by le- 
ons of devils, and imagined that by placi 

it under the protection of the Virgin, he coul 
goard it from their charms. The following is 

e royal edict: “We consecrate in an es 
cial manner our person, our sceptre, our dia- 
dem, and all our subjects to the blessed and 
ever glorious mother of God, whom we now 
take for the special patron of our kingdom of 
P This aff b gnificant episod 

is affair was but an insignificant episode 

for Richelieu. A Catholic from Saledlaton, he 
rsecuted the Huguenots, the sorcerera, and 
the men of letters who dared to write against 
the papacy, whilst he was forming alliances 
with the protestanta of Germany, whilst he 
was striving with the Pagini, whilst he was 
preparing means to free France from obedi- 
ence to the pope and have himself made pa- 
Wwiarch of the Gauls. He had already brought 
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into his views 2 ebilfal and wary Italan ep 


rior | clesiastic, named Mazarin, and who filled the 


st of nancie extraordinary at the court of 

rance ; he had already adjudged all the re- 
gular abbeya, and placed at their head priors 
devoted to his person, so as to form useful 
auxiliaries when the time for the struggle with 
the Holy See arrived. 

But the pope, who had divined his plans, 
went to work to défeat them. He immedi- 
ately sent an order to the nuncio Mazarin to 
quit the court of France, and to go to the cour- 
try of Avignon, in the capacity of vice legate, 
an injunction to which that prelate was obli- 
ged to submit, to the great displeasure of 
Richelieu, who wished to send him to To 
or Germany, to detach the sovereigns of 
countries from the cause of Rome; he then 
informed the cardinal minister that he mast 
resign his ambition if he did not wish to be 

inted out to the nations as an enemy of re- 
igion. Following the example of his boli 
ness, they soon had no respect at Rome for 
France or its representatives. One of the ne- 

hews of the pope dared to kill, with hisown 
band, the grand equerry of the marshal d’Es- 
trées, the French embassador, because he did 
not bow Jow enough when saluting his emi- 
nence ; and another Hid not fear to poison the 
daughter-in-law of the marshal, who was his 
mistress, and was with child by him, lest he 
should be compelled to marry her. 

In vain did the embassador demand the 

unishment of the guilty; his holiness would 
faat nothing, and even interdicted the mar- 
shal from entering his palace and the cor 
sistory. The latter retired immediately to 
Caprarole, to the duke of Parma, who was in 
hostilities with the Holy See, and sent to the 
court of France aa account of what had oo 
curred, in order that it might exact a brilliant 
reparation for the insults offered to the nahon 
in the person of its embassador. Richelieu 
would not, however, make any representation 
to the hqly father, and by his silence a 
ta approve of what had been done. The wary 
cardinal did so to increase: the boldness and 
insolence of Urban, and to avoid ali discus- 
sions with the court of Rome, until the tme 
came when he was ready to strike the greaf 
blow, that is to eay, to free France from obe- 
dience to the popes. In order to insare the 
success of this important enterprise, it only 
remained for him to bring the Jesuits into hs 
interests, and he laboured actively in favout- 
ing the tendencies of these holy fathers to- 
wards temporal grandeur. 

Since the commencement of the century, 
the disciples of Ignatius Loyola had intro- 
duced into their statutes important modific- 
tions, which were insensibly to relax the bonds 
of discipline, and produce t changes n 
the order. Thus the professed, who had nevet 
batare — bot an intellectual cdatr! 
over their brethren, were put in å 
administrative charges, with ‘the right of 
sharing in the revenues of the coll i 
the other benefices of the society ; it followed 
naturally that they lost a great part of thei 
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nveral influence, and delaxed gradually from 
their severity in the admission of new mem- 
bers, in order to increase their revenaes. The 
colleges were soon encumbered by greedy 
and interested persons, who made no scruple 
in departing from the duties which their title 
of Jesuits imposed on them of defending the 
papacy, and only thought of the means of 
reaching rapidly the highest grades of the 
order, which gave at once spiritual authority 
and temporal power,.and permitted them to 
enjoy in idleness the wealth which flowed 
into the treasury of the society from all quar- 
vers. 

Having once entered on this path, the Jesuits 
of France did not stop; and these men, be- 
fore so austere, so humble, so disinterested, 
did not fear to exhibit their immoderate love 
of money in open day; they became cour- 
tiers, merchants, bankers ; they managed the 
affairs of laymen, looked after law suits, and 
directed commercial enterprises. Their 
feesed houses became themselves the count- 
ing houses. and centres of great industry, 
which gradually extended into the two hemi- 
— and prodnced enormous ad vantages to 
their colleges established in different parts of 
the world. 

Up to this time they had observed the prin- 
ciple of their society in regard to the gratui- 
tous instruction of children; having become 
more greedy from the very accumulation of 
riches, they began to depart, if not openly, at 
least by accepting presente for the admission 
of pupils, and seeking from preference scho- 
jars whose families were powerful. 

They were no longer engaged in propa- 
gating the faith, and conquering the world for 

tholicism; on the contrary, they endea- 
voured to bend religion to meet the wants of 
their material interests; and not only did they 
change the constitution of their order, but they 
even altered the doctrines of Christianity, and 
corrupted its morality. Their theologians pub- 
lished numerous works on the nature of sin, 
and declared that it was only a voluntary de- 
parture from the commandment, and that con- 
sequently men were not guilty, except from 
the previous knowledge of the fault, and the 
deliberate wish to commit it. 

This principle adopted, they developed it 
with incredible scholastic subtlety, and drew 
from, it the strangest consequences. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine it was sufficient that an 
occasional, or necessary cause, should have 
acted on our free will, or even the liberty of 
our will, not to have sinned, even in Commit- 
ting parricide. A violent passion, habit, bad 
examples, were an exeuse to justify the great- 
eat erimes. The fathers, Thomas Tamburini, 
Suarez, Basenbaum, Bellarmine, Emanuel Sa, 
Sanchez, and 2 multitude of casuits, com- 
posed enormoas beoks on these matters. We 
will be content with relating some of their 
dissertations. that the reader may judge of the 
degree of immorality which those infamous 
priests had reached, and to be enabled to 
comprehend the just indignation which drove 
taez E of every. — and the reproba- 
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tion, which dewn to our own day, attaches to 
— of — 
tisa great blessing and a precious grace 
say the children of Ignatius Loyola, i not to 
know God; for sin being an injury to the 
Divinity, if there was no knowledge of God, 
there would be necessarily neither sin, nor 
eternal damnation ; thus the atheist, since he 
does not believe in the existence of God, can- 
not commit any action condemnable by the 
church, even though he should wish to..... 
It is certain that we can lawfully adore all 
sorts of inanimate things, and even animals, 
although it may appear to be blameable at the 
first sight; we can also render worship to the 
creature, or any parts of his body, even those 
of shame, because the church permits us to 
adore God in his works; however, as in pros- 
trating ourselves, or in kissing those things, 
we might pass for superstitious, we should not 
do it publicly.” 

“ When the gentile and s adore idols, 
as they firmly believe that their idble repre- 
sent the Divinity, they do not commit sin.” 

“ We are not bound to believe in the dogmas 
of religion or its mysteries, in order to be 
saved ; it is enough that one should have had 
faith once, though only for a second during his 
whole life. So with regard to love for God; 
we are not bound to love him, but through a 
certain decency, which tells us he is worthy 
of our love ; but in conscience one is not bonnd 
tolove him, not more than to serve him with 
sincerity of heart.” 

‘To hear mass, it is enough to be present 
whilst the priest officiates ; a bad disposition 
of mind, as that of regarding women with the 
eyes of concupiscence, is not enough to lose 
the merits of this sacrifice for us, provided 
that we are externally continent.” 

“It is not a great sin for young girls to 
abandon themselves to love before marriage. 
nor for women to receive the embraces of 
other men, and be unfaithful to their husbands, 
under certain circumstances. Thus, when the 
chaste Susanna of the Holy Scriptures ex- 
claims, ‘If I abandon myself to the shameful 
desires of these old men, I am lost,’ she was 
in error. As she feared infamy on the one 
hand, and death on the other, she should say 
‘J will not consent to a shameful action, but t 
will endare it, and I will tell it to no one, in 
order to preserve my life and honour.’ ” 

“Young women without experience think 
that to be chaste they must call for aid, and 
resist their seducers with all their — 
it is not so. They are equally pure if they 
are quiet and do not resist. We sin but by 
consent and co-operation. Had Susanna per-e 
mitted the old men to exercise their licen. 
tiousness upon her, withont taking pare inter- 
nally, it is certain she would not have been 
guilty. .... Moreover, coucupiscence is not 
bad, either of itself or in itself; it is a thing 
of indifference, and one is not blameable for 
touching or regarding all his body, and even 
that of another, whether in the bath or else- 
where, if he finds it useful or agreeatle; a 
man aod è woman, = are gtrangers, may 
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anrole in the presence of each other, until 


lawfally defending yourself, you may affirm. 


the very last garment, without committing # | under the sanction of an oath, that you hac 


sin. A young woman may, without wrong, 


not slain him, with this mental restriction, ‘if 


de particular in her attire, in order to provoke | he had not attacked me.’ If you are surprised 


the carnal desires of man, use paint and per- 


fomes, adorn herself with superfluous orna-| and he wishes to 


ments, wear fine and delicate garments which 
show her bosom, and the contour of her limbs, 
provided the world permits it.” 
“A man does not commit a sin, be he 
monk or priest even, who having gone to a 
lace of debauchery to talk of morality to 
rlots, though he should succumb to tempta- 
tion, even although he had frequently proved 
that he was liable to be seduced by the sight 
and cajoleries of these women of love. The in- 
tention which led him into these temples of 
leasure, is enough to preserve him from sin. 
a domestic who is compelled, for a living, 
to serve a licentious master, may fulfil the 
vilest and most shameful functions, without 
ceasing to be in a state of grace ; he may pro- 
Gure courtezans for him, and point out impro- 
per places; may aid him to scale a window 
to accomplish a rape, or an abduction. A 
serving woman may also favour the intrigues 
of her mistress, introduce her lovers without 
the knowledge of her father or husband, carry 
letters, and acquit herself of all little employ- 


` ments of this kind, without drawing on herself 


any consequences.” 

‘Robbery is not a sin under certain cir- 
cumstances; a woman may, unknown to her 
husband, take from the common urse, as 
much as she may judge necessary for pious 
donations; she may steal to spend at her 
leisure, whether in play, on her toilet, or even 
to pay her lovers, provided she gives half to 
the church. Children may also on the same 
conditions, take from their parents, for their 
little pleasures, all the money that their con- 
dition authorises them to spend ; domestics 
may rob their masters by way of compensa- 
tion, if their wages are too small, and divide 
with the priests: finally, whosoever robs a 
rich mah without inconveniencing him, ac- 
quires the right of lawfal ion, if he 
employs a part in pious works, and he may, 
without sin, say boldly that in justice he has 
robbed him of nothing.” 

“If, however, the conscience recoiled be- 
fore a false oath, one might murder the words 
of the formula in pronouncing them, so as to 
be beyond all suspicion of ain; for example, 
instead of ‘jaro,’ which signifies I swear, he 
miea pronounce ‘uro,’ which signifies I burn, 
and thas would only commit a venial sin. It 
is, moreover, permitted in light or grave mat- 
ters to take an oath, without intending to take 
one; in this case, one is not obliged tu keep 
it. If a judge summons one to keep his sworn 
faith, he may refuse and say, ‘No, I have not 
promised any thing.’ because that may mean, 

I have not promised with a. promise which 
compels me.’ Without thie subterfuge, he 
might be condemned to pay that which he 


by a father in the spannen of his daughter, 
oroe you to make him a 
promise of marriage, you may swear boldly 
that you will — her, with this mental 
reservation, ‘If I am constrained to it, or she 
please me in the end.’ A shopkeeper whose 
wares are sold too low, may use false weights; 
and he may deny before the jodge that be 
has used false weights, with this mental te- 
servation, ‘by which the purchaser has sui- 
fered unjustly.’ So we may iy before 
justice of supposed things, by the aid of men- 
tal reservation ; thus we may depose, not only 
to what we have heard one say, but we may 
even invent feigned facts, and receive money 
for false testimony withoot scruple, provided 
we hand over a part of it to the charch.” 
The doctrines of the good fathers concer- 
ing sodomy, the amorous intercourse of we- 
men with each other, the shameful tarpitudes 
of bestiality, were as frightful as those they 
taught concerning perjury; prostitution, rob- 
bery, and adultery; but we are compelled to 
them by in silence, on account of the 
obscenity of the monstrous scenes which 
these venerable Jesuits trace in their works, 
with an affectation of complacency, omitting 
no detail, nor allowing any occasion of show- 
ing their prodigious knowledge in such mat- 
ters to escape. They were also very indulgent 
for murders, poisonings, even for parricide. 
“Tf a monk,” they say, “though well it 
formed of the danger which he rous in being 
surprised in adultery, enters armed into the 
house of a woman with whom he bas hed 
amorous interoourse, and kills her husband in 
defence of his life, it is not irregular, and be 
may continue his ecclesiastical functions. lfa 
riest, being at the altar, is attacked by a 
ealous husband, he may lawfally break off 
rom the celebration of the holy mysteries to 
kill him who attacks him, and at once, win 
his hands covered with blood, return to the 
altar and achieve the sacrifice of the mass.” 
“A son may make vows for the death of 
his father, that he may enjoy his inhentance; 
a mother may desire the death of her daugh- 
ter to avoid being obliged to support and en- 
dow her; a priest may wish for the death of 
hie bishop, in order to succeed him, because 
it is less the evil of his neighbour then lis 
own good he desires ;—2e son who in a mo- 
ment of intoxication has killed his father, 
may reioice in the murder he has committed, 
on account of the great good it may bnng 
bim, and his joy has nothing — in 
it ;—a son may kill his father when the latter 
is banished, or declared a traitor to the state 
or reiigion ;~—Catholic children may denounce 
their parents, if they are hereties, they 
know this crime draws after it the penalty o 
death for the authors of their days; and if 


does not wish to reimburse, or to espouse the | they inhabit a protestant country, they msy 
girl whom he does not wish to take fora wife.” | murder them withoot fear or sot hg! 


“ Then, if yon have slain another man in 


Sach were the doctrines propagated by the 


ap. 
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‘satellites of the court of Rome, by the servants 
of the popes, py that infamous company of 
Jesuits, who the control of the education 
of youth, and the government of consciences. 
Duting more than fifty years, one of these 
shameless priests, the 2 Escobar, dared 
to affirm in his works that it was no sin to 
practise the act of sodomy, and yet he pre- 
served the privilege of confessing artless 
young girls, and of — his detestable 
system of morals from the chair of truth. 
Another disciple of Ignatius Loyola, named 
Busenbaum, dared to write that one might 
drink without measure and withont sin, pro- 
vided he stopped whilst he could distinguish 
a man from a hay cart; and yet he remained 
in the post of rector in the colege of Hildes- 
heim and Munster, with the approval of the 
Holy See. 

e must not believe that the excessive in- 
dulgence of the popes for the Jesuits could 
any longer draw closer the bonde which at- 
tached t to Catholicism ; no, the time of 
devotion had passed. Some casuists, led on 
by the ardour of religious disputes, attacked 
the doctrines and mysteries of religion, and 
no longer respected the altar by which they 
lived. Father Guimenius wrote that it was 
not necessary te believe in the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation in order to be 
saved, that otherwise, and contrary to all jus- 
tice, those who were bom deaf and dumb 
would be damned. “The Christian religion,” 
adds the learned Jesuit, “is credible, but not 
evident, for it teaches obscure things ; still 
more, those who admit that this religion is 
evidently true, are forced to admit that it is 
evidently false. Conclude from this, that 
there is no evidence that there ever has been 
a true religion upon earth; for from whence 
do we know, that of all the religions which 
have existed or which do exist, that of Christ’s 
is the most truthful? Have the oracles of the 
Poe been given by the Spirit of God? I 

eny it! Are the miracles attributed to Jesus 
Christ true? [affirm they are not. Itis true 
that it is convenient to make simple men be- 
lieve any thing false ; it ison that account that 
I approve of the gospel and all the holy books.” 
Father Tamburini, in his doctrine of proba- 
bilities, goes still farther: “It is permitted,” 
says he, “to follow now one opinion, now 
another, in matters of religion, as in all other 
matters. Jt is probable that Christ made him- 
self a mar; it is probable that Jupiter trans- 
formed himself into a bull. Am I then to 
believe it? Yes. The contrary is also ah 
bable, and I may equally affirm it.” e 
same author, passing on to other considera- 
tions, adds, “It is probable, for example, that 
& certairt impost has been unjustly laid apon 
@ province ; it is probable also, that it has 
been justly laid. Am I then, in my capacity 
of collector, to exact it conscientiously? Yes. 
Am I equally, as a contributor, to refuse it? 
I will reply yes, also.” 


As these fathers had composed manu- 


öl 


and exeused, it was enough for a man to regu- 
late his conduct according to their prescrip- 
tions, to be assured of being in a state of con- 
tinual grace. 

But the age was too far advanced, and in- 
telligence too generally diffused, for such doc- 
trines not to excite an energetic opposition ; 
as the system of this pernicious dootrine 
morais reposed entirely on dogmatical ideas, 
of which free will was the basis, it was pre- 
cisely on this principle that their enemies at- 
tacked them. This straggle, the most terrible 
which the Jesuits had to sustain, and which 
was to place in question the very existence 
of the society, commenced thus singularly. 

At the time when the celebrated Louis 
Molina was publishing his works on grace, 
and dividing the theologians of every country 
into two camps, two young students, the one 
a Hollander, named Cornelius Jansenius, the 
other a Gascon, named Duverger de Hauranno, 
were pursuing their studies in the universi 
of Louvain, then in opposition to the Jesuit 
Molina. Both adopted the doctrines taught 
in their college, and conceived a violent 
hatred against their adversaries, which in- 
creased with their years, and which was after- 
wards to produce terrible consequences for 
the Molinists. Duverger and Jansenius went 
to Paris to finish their studies, and then went 
to Bayonne, called by the bishop of that city 
to take the direction of a college which he 
had founded there. Jansenius filled the post 
of head master until; he was thirty-two years 
old, and only left it to return to Louvain, 
where he hai been appointed principal of the 
college of St. Pulcherie. Some time after- 
wards he wag made doctor in theology ; he 
afterwards — the chair of sacred litera- 
ture, and was ly promoted to the dignity 
of bishop of Ypres, which he preserved only a 
few years, having fallen a victim to a pesti- 
lence which broke out in his diocese. 

‘It was an error that the Molinists thought 
themeelves delivered from one of their most 
formidable enemies. Jansenius had died 8 
victim to his ohbarity, in succouring those at- 
tacked with the disease; but his works re- 
mained, and the glorious end of their author 
gave them an extraordinary value. 

One of them, the ene divided into 
twenty-eight chapters, which formed as many 
bitter satires against sovereigns, attacked roy- 
alty in front, unveiled the crimes of the kin 
of France from Clovis to Louis the Thirteent 
and had already obtained a prodigious renown 
throughout Europe. But this success was 
nothing compared with that which was to 
greet his last work, called the Augustinus, 
and which had not yet been printed. In this 
book, which was written principally against 
the Jesuits, the author developed the formulas 
concerning grace, sin, and ‘its remission, with 
tigour and clearness; he demonstrated in it, 
that the principle which rales them is the ne- 
gation of liberty or human will, that the soul 
1s enchained in the bonds of concupisct nce, 


ale for the erful of all professions, in which , and cannot be freed bat by the aid of grace ot 
ull cases of conscience were related, explained, | spiritual delights ; that is to say, that enr will 


is determined to will and execute what God 
has dictated. Jansenius also made God the 
source of justice and truth, or rather he re- 
cognised truth itself as God, for it is the most 
sublime expression of the Divine Being. 

Whilst the illustrioos bishop of Ypres was 
composing the Augustinus, his friend Duver- 
ger de Hauranne, who had retarned to Paris, 
wag seeking there to realise by the practices 
of his life the perfection of his doctrine, and 
was labouring to propagate its essential ideas. 
His principles were adopted by a great num- 
ber of ecclesiastics, and among others by la 
Rocheposay, the bishop of Poictiers, who bei 
very anxious to have him about his person, 
ere him the post of a canon in his cathedral. 

verger could not accustom himself to the 
slothful and idle life of the canons, and re- 
signed his post for the dignity of the abbot of 
St. Cyran. He soon, however, determined to 
quu oictiers, to return to Paris, and to aban- 

on himself to his zeal for proselytism on a 
large theatre. He devoted himself to the di- 
rection of consciences, and eoon obtained a 
reputation for piety and knowledge which at- 
tracted to him numerous disciples and ardent 
friends in the highest classes of society. 
Bishops, magistrates, ministers of state, mo- 
nasteries of nuns, persons of the most eminent 
piety, all soneulied | him and received his ad- 
vice with the most profound respect, and ex- 
treme docility. Sebastian Zamet, bishop of 
Langres, conceived so great an affection for 
him, that he even wished to appoint him his 
coadjutor, a dignity which the abbot of St. 
Cyran refused, as well as the title of bisho 
of Bayonne, which the cardinal minister of- 
fered him, from a motive of personal interest 
and to make a creature of the learned friend 
of Jansenius. -. 

Soon after, Zamet presented his protege to 
the celebrated Mother Agnes Arnaud, abbees 
of Port Royal, and to the sister of Agnes, 
named Mother Angelica, abbess of the con- 
vent of the Holy Sacrament, associated with 
this abbey, and which was afterwards sup- 
pressed by order of the king; which com- 
pelled the holy girls to unite with the nune 
of Port Royal. 

This pious residence then obtained, thanks 
to the solicitation of the friends of the bisho 
of Langres, the privilege of bein consseraiel 
into an aggregate body of monks and nuns, 
under the direction of an abbess, Duverger de 
Hauranne, appointed director of the commu- 
nity, could then put in execution the plans 
which he meditated, and attack the infamous 
doctrines of the Jesuits. These, furious at 
finding themselves unmasked, lanched libel- 
lous publicationsagainst the abbot of St. Cyran, 
excited the jealous hatred of the cardinal min- 
ister against him, pushed their audacity so far 
as to accuse him of heresy, and obtained an 
order to confine him in the dungeon of Vin- 
cennes. 

Laubardemont, the same who had figured 
in the affair of Urban Grandier, was commis- 
sioned to carry on this new proceeding, and 
to have a condemnation pronounced. 
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It was at this moment, that they learned in 
France of the death of Jansenius, and 
appearance of the Augustinus. Attention was 
not however given immediately to this work, 
the minds of men being too much occupi 
with the enterprisea of the cardinal minister 
against the papacy. Richelieu obtained a de- 
cree from parliament, prohibiting information 
being given to the apostolic nuncio, who were 
the subjects appointed to consistorial bene 
ces; at the same time, he declared null the 
enrolment of some briefs which the parlia- 
ment of Burgundy had promulgated of its own 
accord; he had moreover published in the 
name of the two brothers Dupuy, a work en- 
titled, “The Rights and Liberties of the Gall} 
can Charch ;”’ finally, the Jesuits, always by 
his inspiration, had produced writings filled 
with direct attacks upon the papacy, and in 
which the good fathers endeavoured to prove 
that the creation of a patriarvh in France was 
not schismatic, and that the consent of Rome 
was no more necessary, than it had been at 
the time of the establishment of the patri- 
archates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople. 

Urban the Eighth was extremely offended 
at the work of the French Jesuits; he handed 
it over to the inquisition at Rome, and had it 
condemned as containing pemicious maxima, 
contrary to the hierarchical order, and the 
jurisdiction of the church. Although the holy 
father knew well from whence the blow came, 
he dared not strike the trne culprit, and dis 
sembled his resentment; he did more—he 
sent to beseech the marshal d’Estrées to re- 
turn to Rome, and obliged his nephew, who 
had poisoned the daughter-in-law of the em- 
bassador, to go to meet him, as a sign of 
repentance for what had occurred; he evea 
advanced the promotion of two cardinals, to 
give the hat to the nuncio Mazarin, and thus 
testified his inclination to satisfy the demres 
of Richelieu. 

The cause of this excessive condescendence 
to the French minister was simply caused by 
the desire of his holiness to obtain the con- 
demnation of the Augustinus of Jansenius in 
France. But it was not in the power of a 
mau to prevent the propagation of a work 
which had produced a profound and univer- 
sal sensation ; the theologians of Paria appled 
themselves to the study of the Augustinus of 
Ypres, and had commented on It in every 
way; the Jesuits had taken the side of the 
poe, and had attacked the common enemy. 

hrough all Europe the clergy was divided 
into two camps; nothing else was talked about 
but efficacious and sufficient grace; and the 
names of Jansenists and Moliniats, which 
were given to the two parties, became as fa- 
mous as those of Guelphs and Ghibelines had 
formerly been in Italy. 

Urban the Eighth, warned by the experi- 
ence of the last century, that all religious dis- 
cussions were injurious to the pa Yi wished 
to arrest them by issuing a biral w ch pro- 
hibited the Augustinus from being read ; bat 
this prohibition only increased general 
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curiosity, and the book spread with surprising 
tapidity. 
in the height of the dispute the cardial 
Richelieu died, and the bbot of St. Cyran, set 
at liberty, was enabled to place himself at the 
head of the establishment of Port Royal, and 
give a fresh movement to the theological war. 
The pope, finding his efforts to arrest these 
quarrels powerless, determined not to trouble 
himself about them any longer, and to bestow 
all his care on the more serious war which 
had broken out between the Holy See and 
Duke Odoardo Farnese. He proceeded as the 
pontiffs were accustomed to do; he excom- 
municated the duke of Parma, lanched the 
thunders of the Vatican against him, declared 
him to be deprived of all rights in his states, 
and freed his subjects from the oaths they 
had taken to him as their lawful sovereign. 
As bulls of anathema had fallen into great 
discredit, especially since his holiness had 
fulminated them against the Spanish Catho- 
lics who chewed tobacco, who used it as snuff, 
or who smoked it in the churches; and as 
Urban was himself the very pereon to recog- 
nise their inefficacy in things of this world, 
he was careful to strengthen his excommu- 
nication by a good army which started for 
Parma. In vain did the embassadors of foreign 
powers wish to interfere, and reconcile the 
two enemies; the sovereign pontiff refused to 
listen to any proposal for peace, and: replied, 
“ that there was no possible pacification be- 
tween a lord and his vassal; that he was desi- 
rous of punishing the duke; that he had 
money, courage, and troops, and that more- 
over God and the world would be with 
him.” 
Urban was however in error, for the Italian 
princes, jealous of the ndisement of the 
man court, were unwilling to allow the pon- 
tiff to seize on the dutchy of Parma, as he 
had done on the provinces of Urbino and Fer- 
rara. The dukes of Este, the princes of the 
family of the Medici, and the Venetians 
formed a league, and encamped in the terri- 
tory of Modena, to prevent the passage of the 
troops of the ‘pore Odoardo Farnese, finding 
that Italy had declared in his favour, became 
bolder, and resolved lo attempt a bold stroke 
which should immediately terminate the war. 
At the head of only three thousand horse, 
without artillery and without infantry, he 
turned the flank of the army of the pontiff, 
which had gone into winter quarters in the 
environs of Ferrara; he made an irruption 
into the states of the church, without cong 
arrested either by the fort Urban, on whic 
his holiness counted largely, or by the mili- 
tia of the Holy See, which, instead of fight- 
“ing, shut itself up in Bologna; and he arrived 
at the gates of Rome, having received on his 
way the submission of the cities of Imola, 
Faenza, Lali, Castiglione de Lago, and de Cit- 
tia del Pieve. But there, whether he was 
alarmed by his own boldness, or whether he 
was under the control of religious considera- 
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tions, instead of attacking the holy city, which 
was destitute of troops, and which he could 
certainly have carried at the first assault, he 
entered into negotiations. 

The wary pontiff skilfully protracted the con- 
ferences, gained time, recruited fresh troops, 
and when he was in a condition to take the 
field, he broke off the conferences, forced the 
duke to retreat, and ordered the cardinal An- 
tonio to resume the offensive at the head of 
a new army of thirty thousand infantry and 
six thousand cavalry. He was at first suc- 
cessful. His troops drove the Venetians and 
the dukes of Ferrara anf Modena before them 
penetrated into the territory of Modena, and 
even as far as Polesina and the dutchy of 
Rovigo. None of the allies of the duke of 
Parma submitted however to the Holy See ; 
all continued to resist it quietly, and appear 
to have no other end byt to protract the war, 
until a financial crisis should give them the 
victory without fighting. 

The pope, who knew perfectly well that his 
treasury was empty, his resources exhausted, 
and his credit gone, saw with rage the time 
approaching in which his troops would dis- 
band for want of pay, and would leave him 
at the mercy of his enemies, if they did not 
even reinforce their ranks. He wrote to his 
generals to bring on a decisive battle ; he sent 
courier after courier to excite them to activity, 
and to reproach their indolence. All this 
great —— however, only ended in in- 
ducing the leaders of the papal army to com- 
mit imprudences; for they, m obedience to 
the orders of the pope, engaged in several 
skirmishes in very dangerous places, and were 
defeated by the Venetians. In one of them, 
the cardinal Antonio himself almost fel! into 
the power of his enemies, and was only saved 
by the fleetness of his horse. 

At last the critical moment arrived, that of 

ying the troops. His holiness not having 
wherewith to satisfy the exigencies of his 
position, was obliged to address himself to 
the embassadors of the regent of France, and 
to entreat them to negotiate a peace with the 
other states of — The latter, in their turn 
were unwilling to listen to any proposal, until 
the pope had relieved the duke of Parma from 
the sentences of excommunication lanched 
— him, and would restore to him the city 
of Castro, which he was compelled to do. 
Urban was so mortified at being reduced to 
such an extremity, that from the moment of 
signing the treaty, he sank into a state of 
febleness. His health languished, all his moral 
energy seemed to abandon him; he was heard 
to do nothing but sigh and groan, asking for 
vengeance from heaven on the impious princes 
who had constrained him to make peace, and 
on the 20th of July, 1644, he breathed his 
laet, blaspheming the name of God, and con- 
founding in the same curses the doge of Ve- 
nice, the dukes of Parma, Modena, and Tus- 
cany, the French and Spaniards, protestants 
and Catholics. ° ae 
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Tux mortal remains of Clement the Eighth 
were scarcely buried, when the Barberini in- 
troduced troops into Rome, in order to control 
the new elections, and to be able to elevate 
to the pontificate the cardinal Sachetti, their 
creature ; but they soon saw that their candi- 
date, rejected by the factions of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, had no chance of euc- 
cess; they then united with the Medici, to 
intrigue for the cardinal Firenzola, a monk of 
the order of St. Dominic. They were again 
compelled to abandon their candidate, the 
French party actively opposing their proceed- 
ing to this exaltation, because Firenzols was 
the avowed enemy of Cardinal Mazarin, who 
had succeeded Richelieu in the post of minis- 
ter of the king. The Barberini and the Me- 
dici joined the Spaniards out of spite, and 
gave the majority to the cardinal Pamfili, who 
was declared sovereign pontiff by the name 
of Innocent the Tenth. 

The holy father was a Roman by birth, and 
of an old tafnily. He bad been successively 
advocate, consistorial, auditor of the rota 
nuncio to Naples, datary in the legations o 
France and Spain, and finally cardinal. His 
character was similar to that of most priests, 
dissimulative, vindictive, cruel, audacious in 
success, timid in danger, and implacable in 
its vengeance ; his face was hideous and de- 
formed ; his mind worthy of his. exterior. 

On the advent of Innocent the Tenth to the 
Holy See, ee of the court of Rome was 
singularly modified, not from the action of the 
pope, but from the new direction imp 
on affairs by his sister-in-law, the widow Dona 
Olympia Maldachini de Viterba, who carried 
on incestuous intercourse with him, and so 
publicly, that she was known by the name of 
the popess. By the wishes of this shameless 
courtezan, the Medici, and the cardinals of 


the Spanish faction, were placed in saion 
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fin the theological quarrels 
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nderance they had enjoyed during the 
ormer reign. 

As for the Barberini, they were less reserved 
with them; under pretext of making them 
render an account of their financial admin:s- 
tration during the war of Castro, they accused 
them of concussion, of encroachments on jus- 
tice, and of a robbery of the public money. 
These, finding that they desired their wealth, 
sought to save it by placing themselves under 
the protection of France ; and as the j 
Mazarin was discontented with the court of 
Rome, he informed his holiness through the 
embassador, that the regent took the Barberini 
under her safeguard, and attached them to 
her crown. In his turn, the pope declared 
that he would forcibly assist — and that 
he would not abandon his rights, even theagh 
the armies of the most Christian king were 
beneath the walls of Rome. Antonio Barbe- 
rini, who, as the richest of the family, was 
the most exposed, fled immediately, and re- 
tired into France, where he was me somo 
time afterwards by Francisco, his brother, and. 
Thadeo, his nephew. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the ungratefol 
pontiff was pursuing the nephews of Urban, 
to whom he owed his elevation to the chair 
of St. Peter, on the other, in contempt of the 
treaties concluded by his predecessors, he re- 
commenced the war against the duke of 
Parma, sacked the city of Castro, and ordered 
his generals to level the walls to the earth, 
and on the smoking ruins of this magnificent 
city he caused a column to be erected, with 
this barbarous inscription, “ Here was Castro.” 

After having accomplished the ruin of the 
Barberini, the new pope was engaged in the 
elevation of his own aniy Already had 
his inoestuons mistress Dona Olympia attained 
so high a degree of power, that embassadors, 
who came to Rome, commenced by visiti 


visiting 
of all the most important offices of the church, | her, before they presented themselves at the 
which took from the French party the pre-| Vatican. Cardinals had her portrait suspended 
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in their apartments by the side of that of 
- Innocent, as a testimonial of their deference 
for the favourite; and foreign courts openly 
bought her protection by presents or pensions. 
Those soliciting preferment sought equally to 
interest her in their favour by the same means, 
so that from all sides riches flowed with auch 
an abundance into her coffers, that she was 
enabled in a short time to acquire palaces and 
immense estates. The holy father then thought 
of the establishment of the children of his 
dear Olympia. He married the eldest of her 
daughters to a Ludoviso, and the second to a 
Gustiniani. As for his bastard Don Camillo 
a young man of notorious incapacity, who had 
been judged capable at the most of being 
made a cardinal, the opportunity of a brilliant 
marriage offering to him, he relieved him from 
hie vows, and made him espouse Dona Olym- 
pia Aldobrandina, the richest widow in Rome, 
young, beautiful, full of grace and spirit, but 
who, at the same time, joined to these brilliant 
qualities an insatiable thirst for ruling. 

As soon as she was installed in the ponti- 
fical palace, the young Dona Olympia sought 
to supplant her mother-in-law, by disputing 
the price of incest with her. Frightful quar- 
rels of jealousy broke out between theee two 
women, and were carried so far, that in order 
to arrest the scandal, his holiness was com- 

lled to separate himself momentarily from 

is new mistress. The disgrace, however, 
of the young Olympia lasted but a short time ; 
the pope himself recalled her to the Vatican, 
and appeared to grant her a marked prefer- 
ence over his sister-in-law. The intestine dis- 
sensions then became more violent than ever, 
and in consequence of reproaches which these 
two rivals addressed to each other in the midst 
of the Corso, the whole city was apprised of 
the outrageous orgies of Innocent the Tenth, 
and of the mysteries of the gardens of the 
palace of the Lateran. 

This false position of the holy father natu- 
rally influenced his character; he became 
versatile, capricious, obstinate, insupportable 
to himself and others; placed between two 
mistresses equally ambitious, equally exact- 
ing, he was constrained to obey their orders ; 
and.as both took pleasure in contradicting 
each other, it reached so far, that at night his 
holiness prohibited what he had authorised 
in the morning. Thus, after having pursued 
the Barberini with extreme violence at the 
instigation of his sister-in-law, yielding to the 
solicitations of his niece, he sudden! shanged 
his conduct towards them, stopped the pro- 
ceedings commenced against the cardinal An- 
tonio, recalled all the members of that family 
to Rome, reinstated them in their wealth and 
dignities, and even gave one of his nieces in 
marriage to Maffeo Barberino, prince of Pales- 
trioa. Itis true that the success of the French 
in Italy had induced the holy father to take 


this favourable determination towards the pro- | head 


teges of Cardinal Mazarin. 

Another event, until that time unexampled 
in the annals of Italy, had shown Innocent 
that it was surer for him to re-attach himself 


a1 


to France, than to follow the Spanish power 
in its fall. This event was the memorable 
revolution of Naples directed by Masaniella, 
a common fisherman of the Lagunes. 

The viceroy, Ponce de Leon, duke of Ar- 
cos, who commanded for Philip the Fourth, 
was driven from his castle by a band of mal- 
contents, and obliged to save himself in the 
castle Neuf, one of the principal fortresses of . 
the city. In vain did he endeavour to appease 
the revolt, by —— to the insorgenis the 
suppression of all imposts; Masaniello, who 
was the leader of the revolt, was unwilling to 
listen to any plan of arrangement, until the 
duke of Arcos had handed to him the original 
of the privileges granted by Charles the Fifth 
to the city of Naples. The young fisherman 
then went to the viceroy at the head of a 
magnificent calvacade, and clothed in a gar- 
ment of brocade, to negotiate a treaty, to 
which he agreed as the leader of the people, 
correcting and modifying the articles withont 
any one daring to contradict him. } 
ello exacted,,that there should be in future an 
absolute equality in political rights for all citi- . 
zens; he suppre taxes and imposts; he 
exacted that a general amnesty should be pro 
claimed for all those who had taken part in 
the revolt, and stipulated that the Neapolitans 
should remain armed, until the ratification af 
the treaty by his majesty Philip the Fourth. 

When all these conventions had been signed 
by the duke of Arcos, the fisherman convened 
the people on the great equare of Naples, and 
announced his resolution to abdicate the tem- 
porary royalty with which he had been invest 
ed, in order to return to his cabin ; fifty thousand 
voices were then raised to beseech him to pre» 
serve the sovereign authority until the treaty 
was entirely executed. Ponce de Leon feign- 
ed to share the sentiments of the crowd, 
sought the fisherman of the Lagunes to retain 
the command of the city, and invites}/him to 
a sumptuous banquet, which he, gave in his 
palace in token of rejoicing. Or leaving this 
repast, the unfortunate Masani¢llo felt him- 
self attacked by a strange fever, which mani- 
fested itself in a fit of delirium and of real 
madness; the traitorous Spaniard, not daring 
to. rid himself openly of his enemy, had ad- 
ministered poison to him, And ag if this first 
crime had not been enough, thé infamous 
duke sent four gentlemen to the cabih of Masa- 
niello, during the night, to murder hjm. One 
of these assassins cut off his head, took it by 
the hair, and bore it still bleeding to the vice 
king, who caused it to be thrown into the 
ditches of the city. 

In the morning, the news of the death. of 
the fisherman spread through Naples and ex- 
cited a general rising; twenty-four thousand 
citizens pressed to the public square demand- 
ing vengeance ; the dead body was carried in 
triumph through all the streetsof the city, the 
ving been reattached to the trunk ; it 
was then covered with a royal mantle, and 
the brow encircled by a crown of laurels; all, 
men and women, came in crowds to touch 
the body of the martyr with their roeasies, 
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and this manifestation was so universal, that 
the duke of Arcos could not avoid — 
his s, and all his officers, to the funera 
of the victim. 

This first moment of exasperation over, 
things resumed their usual course; the vice- 
roy, freed from the leader of the insurrec- 
tion, thought only of punishing the rebels, and 
not of fulfilling his promises. All danger was 
not, however, over; the noise of this revo- 
lution had spread rapidly to Rome, and the 

ntiff seeing the possibility of wresting the 

ngdoms of Naples and Sicily from Spain, 
by favouring the troubles, determined the 
young duke of Guise, who was then with him, 
to throw himself into Naples, in order to put 
himeelf at the head of the revolt. The young 
prince, seduced by the glitter of a crown, 
obeyed the holy father, embarked on a mere 
feluoca, passed rashly through the midst of 
the naval armament of Don Juan, disembarked 
on the Lagunes, and entered the city, escort- 
ed by the old friends of the unfortunate Masa- 
niello. The Spaniards were again driven from 
Naples and obliged to take refuge in their for- 
tresses or vessels; but the triumph of the 
duke of Guise was of short duration. Some ad- 
ventures of gallantry greatly indisposed seve- 
tal nobles towards him, and one day, when 
he had sallied forth at the head of some troops 
to facilitate the entrance of a convoy, the lat- 
ter surrendered the city to the viceroy. His 
efforts to retake it were useless, and ended 
with his falling into the power of the Spaniards. 
The great Condé, who was then serving in 
the ranks of the enemies of France, asked and 
obtained the liberty of Henry of Guise, on 
condition that he would foment divisions in 
the kingdom, and would take the side of the 
house oi Austria. The duke promised all that 
wasi mired of hm; Int the bad treatment 
dahr erperieyg cd at Mauri, during hie cap- 
tivit ‘-dieto , his heart too much resent- 
mens, © ` n tu think of keeping the oaths 
he had takem i .-eover his liberty. Instead 
of returnnig jo France, he went again into 
Italy, to eeucit from Innocent the Tenth an 
authority for his divorce from the countess of 
Bossu, hie wite, and to enable him to marry 
MaJemoist ie de Pons, one of his mistresses, 
and ai:0 to + Ltain the aid which would enable 
hiv to stake another blow at Naples. 

Uutortunately for the young duke, other 
events Of creat importance engaged all the 
aitontien of the pontiff, and prevented him 
from s'ainking of his affaira. John the Fourth, 
duke W Braganza, had seized on the throne 
of Portugal, and had proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of that kingdom of the crown of 
Spain, by favour of a revolution which was 
#ccomplished in Europe, in all the colonie 
in Madeira and the Azores, in Tangiers an 
Carache, in the kingdoms of Congo and An- 
gola, in Ethiopia, Guinea, and India, and even 
in the opulent city of Macao, situated on the 
borders of China. All the powers of Earo 

ud recognised the new sovereign, except the 
ba of the house of Austria and the king 
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Notwithstanding this unanimous agreement 
of the Portuguese to break the odious yoke of 
Philip the Fourth, and the enthusiasm which 
had hailed his advent to the crown, John the 
Fourth, who knew the superstitious character 
of his nation, and feared a change in its} 
so Jong as the court of Rome had not rati 
his election, employed all his efforts to bring 
the pope into his interests, and to induce him 
to recognise him officially as king of Portugal. 
Thus, after the example of Lovis the Thir- 
teenth, he had placed his states under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin ; he had distributed large 
alms to churches and convents; and several 
episcopal] sees, having become vacant, he had 
pushed his deference for the so far as 
to refuse to fill them, until he had received 
authority from him. 

Supposing that such conduct had renderec 
the pope favourable to him, he sent to Rome. 
with the consent of the ecclesiastics of his 
orn the prior of Sodefeyta, named Ni- 
cholas de Montegro, to solicit bulle of nomina- 
tion for the prelates who were to fill the vacant 
benefices. Montegro went to the Vatiean on 
the day of a consistory, and with a noble 
boldness presented the request of his master, 
pleaded the c@mse of the revolution of Portugal, 
and condemned in energetic terms the cruei- 
ties which the kings of Spain had exercised 
in that country since the usurpation of the 
execrable Philip the Second. The count of 
Sirvola, the Spanish embassador, who was pie- 
sent at the reception of the prior of Sodefeyia. 
dared not enter into a public discussion with 
this skilful orator, and retired, covered vnih 
shame and confusion; but some days after- 
warda, he took his revenge. Banditti whem 
he had taken into his pay, attacked the car- 
riage of Montegro, in open day, killed six of 
his people, and fired several pistols at him. 
which fortunately only grazed his garments. 
Though Innocent knew very well, that the 
count of Sirvola had commanded this exped)- 
tion, ‘he dared not act with severity against 
the culprit, and contented himself with send- 
ing him from Rome. His holiness refused ai] 
kind of reparation to the prior of Sodefeyta, 
and was unwilling to do any thing about the 
bishoprics of Portuga), which 50 much dis 
contented him, that he left Rome at once aiid 
returned to Portugal. 

In Germany, the political horizon was al< 
darkening forthe court of Rome and the hotse 
of Austria. The war which sad been unt. 
this time, carried on between the Cathoiics 
and protestants, with alternate reverses ard 
success, threatened to become more terrible 
than under Gustavus Adolphus. The Lutheran 
armies were commanded by Duke Bernard of 
Saxe Weimar, one of the great captains of the 
day, a calm, intrepid man, joining the courage 
oY the soldier to the moderation of the phile- 
sopher. Such a leader was too formidable for 
the papal cause, and he died of poieon.— 
Bannier, who eucceeded him in the comn:and, 
met the same fate. Torstenson, the Swed:sh 
general, was more fortunate than his prede- 


cessors, he escaped the dagger and poison 
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continued the war, and made himself master 
of Franconia, Bohemia, and Prague, whilst 
Condé, having retumed to the service of 
France, gained the victories of Rocroy and 
Nordlingen, over the combined. Austrian and 
Spanish armies.. All these reverses alarmed 
erdinand the Third, and determined him to 
sign the peace of Westphalia, which put an 
end to the thirty years’ war, and proclaimed 
liberty of conscience through the whole extent 
of the empire. By this convention Sweden 
pedals Pomerania, and France was assured 
in the possession of Alsace, several bishoprics, 
the city of Brisach, and the right to garrison 
Philipsburg. The elector of Brandenburg 
united to his stated the dutchy of Magdeburg 
and the city of Minden; the elector Palatine 
recovered a part of his former domains, and 
obtained an eighth electoral vote, in recom- 
pew for that of which he had been deprived, 
and which was preserved to the duke of Ba- 
varia; other princes also acquired an increase 
of territory to the detriment of the emperor. 

Innocent. the Tenth, who perceived that the 
influence of the Holy See was entirely lost in 
Germany, wished tosprotest against the treaty 
of Westphalia, and fulminated the following 
bull :—“ By virtue of our infallible knowledge 
and the plenitude of our power, we declare 
that the treaties of Westphalia are preju- 
dicial to the Catholic religion, to divine wor- 
ship, to the safety of souls, to the apostolic 
see, to the inferior churches, to the ecclesias- 
tical order and state, as well as to the clergy, 
its immunities, property, privileges, and au- 
thorities; we consequently revoke them per- 

tually, we declare them to be null, vain, 
iniquitous, unjust, condemned, reproved, with- 
out force and effect, and we affirm that no 
king or prince who has signed them, is bound 
ia obero them, although he has engaged to 
do so by the mast solemn oaths. 

“ Given at Rome, at St. Maria Majora, under 
the seal of the fisherman, on the 26th day of 
November, in the year 1648, and of our pon- 
tificate the fifth.” 

This singular protest produced no effect on 
Ferdinand the Third, Christiern the Second, 
nor Louis the Fourteenth; the attention of 
these sovereigns, as well as that of all the 

wers of Europe, was besides entirely ab- 
worbed by the gravity of the events which 
the despotism of Charles the First, and the 
religious fanaticism of his wife, Henrietta Ma- 
ria of France, had given rise to in England. 

The struggle commenced: between the king 
and people, on the subject of subsidies; the 

rliament refused to vote them, and for 
twelve years Charles governed absolutely, and 
without a parliament. Necessity then com- 
pelled him again to call one together, and the 
struggle was renewed with increased bitter- 
ness, and after some years of bloody contests 
and ruthless massacres, ended in the death of 
Charles, who was beheaded by order of the 

rliament, on the 30th nf January, 1649.— 
Bn that day a scaffold was erected in the street, 
side of Whitehall, of the 
the oe of the first 
2 


which runs alon 
same height wit 
Vor. II. 
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story. At half-past two o’clock, Charles the 
First, king of Great Britain, dressed in black 
with a black cap surmounted by a plume of 
feathers of the same colour, and wearing 
around his neck the collar of St. George, ad- 
vanced to the foot of the block, where two 
executioners in masks awaited him. He then 
despoiled himself of his garments, covered 
his shoulders with his cloak, and kneeled to 
receive the fatal blow. One of the execu- 
tioners raised his axe, arfd at a blow cut off his 
head ; justice was accomplished. It is main- 
tained that the executioner had been that da 

replaced in his functions by an English lord, 
the Earl Stair, who had thus taken vengeance 
for a former outrage committed to his family, 
in the person of his aunt, who had been car- 
ried off by the orders of Charles Stuart, when 
she was a young girl, and had been violated 
by that monarch. x 

The death of the king of England — 
the holy father of the hope of making Catho- 
licism triumph in the British isles, and com- 
pelled him to seek foranother aliment for the 
activity of his mind. He then took part in the 
intrigues of the palace, and by turns eleva- 
ted to power, or hurled from it, the creatures 
of his sister-in-law, or of Dona Olympia, his 
niece, as either succeeded over her rival, and 
merited the preferences of the old cynic by 
lascivious caresses, or infamous compliances. 

Thus, he gave the post of datary of the Ro- 
man church to a lovet of the young Olympia, 
to recompense her for having given him, in 
the gardens of the ey of the Lateran, a 
magnificent spectacle 
naked, abandoning themselves to the games 
of the courtezans of Lesbos ;‘he then disgraced 
the favourite, to give his post to Mascambruno 
a lover of his sister-in-law, who Kad regained 
her empire over him, by even surpassing the 
irregularities and shameful orgi*s of his niece. 
Finally, an event, apparently very indifferent, 
and which had been intended to increase the 
influence of Dona Olympia, his sister-in-law, 
became the cause of her disgrace, and the 
triumph of her rival. 

Innocent the Tenth had not had a tardinal 
nephew since the marriage of Don Camillo 
Pamfili, and did not think of replacing him. 
Dona Olympia, who was desirous of creating 
new means of ruling his mind, pereuaded him 
that it was necessary for him to adopt one of 
his relatives to occupy the post of Don Ca- 
millo Pamfili, and she presented to him a 
young man of extraordina beauty, C: .aillo 
Astalli, whom she had made her lover in ad- 
vance. 

At the sight of this handsome young man, 
Innocent the Tenth felt strange sensations in his 
heart; he received Astalli with extraordinary 
kindness, and declared that he consented to be- 
stow the dignity of cardinal nephew on him. 
His holiness pushed his attentions towards his 
relative so far as to instal him, that same 
night, in a chamber of the Vatican adjoining 
his private apartments. The next day, Ca- 
millo Astalli had become the minion of the 
pope, and the elevation of the new favourito 


of females, entirely .>. - 
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was celeprated by public festivals aad salvos 
of artillery. From that day, the cardigal ne- 
pbew was invested with the confidence of the 
sovereign pontiff, and directed, at his plea- 
sure, all the affairs of the church. This was 
not what Dona Olympia had wished; she 
had contributed to the elevation of Camillo 
Astalli to obtain an ally against the young 
Olympia, and not to create a rival still more 
dangerous than her daughter-in-law, and it 
turned out that ashe had given a minion to her 
brother-in-law, and a lover to the young Olym- 
pia. She was then occupied in overthrowing 
the cardinal Astalli from power before he was 
entirely confirmed in it, and essayed to repre- 


sent to the pontiff the fatal consequences into 
which his - — passion for this young 
man would infallibly draw him. 


Instead of listening, with hig usual indul- 

nce, to the reproaches of his old mistress, 
nnocent replied to her with sharpness; she 
pee in the same tone, and a most disgrace- 
ful quarrel ensued. She threatened the pope 
@ unveil to Christendom his turpitudes and 
his infamies, his double incest with her and 
her daughter-in-law, his amours with the 
handsome cardinal Astalli, his shameful or- 
gies and execrable debaucheries. His holi- 
ness, who recoiled before no scandal, saw no 
other means of restoring tranquillity to his 
palace but to expel his sister-in-law, which he 
did, without at all disturbing himself about 
her threats. 
+ Innocent the Tenth profited by this period 
of tranquillity, to give all his attention to the 
disputes of the Molinists and Jansenists, which 
were then disturbing the whole Gallican 
church, After the death $f Richelieu, the 
Co enemy of the abbot of St. Cyran, the 
atter had been restored to liberty, and had 
returned to his friends of Port Royal, whose 
number had increased considerably. The 
-elebrated Lomaistre de Sacy, with four of 
his brothers, all the Arnaud family, and 
many oihers, ecclesiastics, physiciaus, , sa- 
vants, merchants, tradesmen, had installed 
themselves there, because they were bound 
by no vow to live in the community, except 
from confraternity of sentiment. All followed, 
according to their taste, religious practices, or 
study, or the labours of the. field, or some me- 
chanical art; the greatest number, however, 
devoted themeélves to literary occupations ; 
they commenced translating the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the fathers of the church, the books of 
Latin prayers ; and the new sectaries of Janse- 
nius knew how to avoid .ekilfully, in their 
learned works, the superannuated frà of an- 
sient literature, and to express themselves 
with an elegant clearness. 

From their bosom rose men of eminent 
knowledge, who exercised a great influence 
over society, and gave new perfection to lan- 

and the communication of thought. 

he abbot of St. C had not the happiness 
to contemplate in its splendour, the school he 
had founded. But his disciples sallied forth, 
like young eagles, from beneath his wings; 
heirs of his virtue and his piety, they transmit- 
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ted to others what they had received from 

im, and cou y continued hus work. 
Sach was the nucleus of the Jansenist party 
in France, and such were tbe adversaries 
wham the Molinists, or rather the Jesuits, 
wished to exterminate, 

The disciples of Ignatius Léyola thought 
that it was urgent for them to have a precise 
and absolute condemnation pronounced by 
the Holy See, and the Jesuit Comet, the syn- 
dic of the faculty of theology in Paris, sum- 
med up the fundamental doctrines of Janse- 
nius in the following propositions, which he 
addressed to the sovereign pontiff: “ 1. There 
are precepts which the justest man even cas- 
not observe, unless he possesses the grace 
necessary for that purpose. 2. In a state ot 
decayed nature, one never resists inward 
grace. 3. To merit and to demerit it is not 
necessary that a man should have a liberty 
which excludes necessity, but only a liberty 
exempt from restraint. 4. Semi-Pelagians 
admit the necessity of prevailing grace for 
each perticular act, but such, however, that 
it depends on the will of man to resist, or to 
follow it. 5. It is a semi-Pelagian doctrine 
to say that Jesus Christ is dead, and that he 
has shed his blood for all men.” 

These propositions were denounced at Romp: 
in a letter written by Habert, become bisho 
of Valtes, and which Father Vincent de Paul, 
an insane Molinist and semi-Pelagian, suc- 
ceeded by force of threats and intrigues in 
having signed by eighty-five French prelates. 

At the solicitation of the Jesuits, the pope 
appointed a commission, composed of the car- 
dinals Roma, Spada, Ginetti, Ciceterni, Chigi, 
Pamfili, and thuteen theologiqal counsellors, 
to give their opinion on these important pro- 
positions. From the very first, there were 
differences in the commission; four of its 
members, two Dominicans, a Minor Brother, 
Lucca Wadding, and the general of the Au- 
gustines, deci that it was imprudent to 
condemm it. e majority, however, was 
of a contrary opinion ; they referred it to the 
holy father for his decision; but the latter, 
who pushed aside every thing that could trou- 
ble his quiet, and who besides did not love 
diasertationg on theological questions, for- 
mally refused to pronounce either for one or 
the other. “When he placed himself on the 
edge of this ditch,’ says Pallavicini, “and 
measured with his eyes the — of the 
space to cross, he sto ped, and they could net 
make him forward: 7 

The Molinists of France then endeavoured 
to have the propositions condemned by the 
faculty of theology. Vincent de Paul, one 
of the most violent of his party, was very 
bitter against the partizans of the doctrines 
of the bishop of Ypres, and used his influence 
‘with the queen to remove from civil charges 
and benefices, all who were infected with 
the poison of the doctrines of Jansenius, and 


to have interdicted, as enemies of religion 
and the state, the professors and pr ers 
who were suspected o: Jansenism. He — 


not, however. prevent twenty bishops 
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archbishops from undertaking the defence of 
the fraternity of Port Royal, and from opposing 
the condemnation of the doctrines they pro- 
fessed. Innocent finally wished to interpose 
his authority in the matter, to stop the uproar ; 
but he encountered so active an opposition on 
both sides, that he was compelled to renounce 
it from rd to his dignity as sovereign pon- 
tif. He had it, besides, more at heart to pat 
an end to the very serious dissensions in his 
own family, arising from the jealousy which 
Camillo Pamfili had conceived of the cardinal 
Don Camillo Astalli. The holy father, placed 
in the alternative of losing his mistress or his 
minion to restore tranquillity to the Vatican, 
determined to separate from his nephew Pam- 
fili and the young Olympia. 

The sister-in-law of Innocent availed her- 
self of this circumstance to return to the pa- 
lace ; she gradually recovered the empire she 
had exercised over his mind, she became the 
purveyor to his pleasures, and among others, 
Henge to him a young man named Azzo- 
ino, whom she destined to supplant the car- 
dinal Astalli, in the good graceg of his holi- 
ness, as he persisted in wishing to preserve 
the honours and profits of his place for him- 
self alone, and refused to surrender the least 
part to her. Azzolino, in fact, reached, not- 
withstanding the opposition of his rival, the 
important post of secretary of the briefs, and 
acquired such an ascendency over the pope, 
that the cardinal nephew, loresecing his a 
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heart than to guide the ship of the church 
into a calm sea, that it might reach a port of 
safety. This decision was immediate y sent 
to France, with briefs for the king apd the 
bishops; then the cardinal Mazarin, at the 
instigation of Father Vincent de Paul, pub- 
lished an edict which enjoined on all the pre- 
lates of the kingdom to accept the bull which 
condemned the five propositions of Jansenius. 
No opposition was shown to this decree’, the 
followers of the bishop of Ypres themselves 
adhered to the censures of the Holy See: 
they only declared that the condemned pro- 
positions were not found in the writings of 
Jansenivs, and that they were the invention 
of the Jesuit Cornet, and of the head of the 
missions, Vincent de Paul, which rendered 
that polemic more violent than ever. 

In England the religious and political wars 
continued with the same fury, and caused 
rivers of blood to flow.. The oldest son of 
Charles the First, from his retreat at the 
Hague, sent Jesuits into Ireland and Scotland 
to excite these two kingdoms against the 

lish; he had also established communi- 
cations with several influential peers, who 
were to propose his installation on the throne 
when parliament assembled. But Oliver Crom- 
well, informed of what was about to take 
lace, was beforehand with them, and sent to 
the house of conimons a decree, declarin 
that the house of peers should be abolishe 
as useless and dangerous. Freed from this 
new anxiety, he claimed, and obtained from 
rliament, authority to go into Ireland at the 
ead of a numerous and well disciplined army, 
to combat the papists and royalists; he tra- 
versed the country like a torrent, ravaging 
every thing on his way with brutal ferocity, 
utting the garrisons of places to the sword, 
hari towns, gillages, farmhouses, massa- 
greing, indiscrinfinately, men, women, and 
children, and leaving behind him but ruins 
heaps of ashes, and dead bodies. Almost all 
the cities of Ireland, which held for the pre- 
tender, hastened to submit to the English 
general, in order to shun the effects of his 
anger; and every pe presaged that the 
kingdom was about to be pacified, when an 
order of parliament interrupted the progress 
of Cromwell], and compelled him to return to 
England to protect his owy country against 
an invasion of the Scotch. Before, however, 
parting, he left the command of the troo 
with Ireton and Lud, two of his best generals, 
who finished his work. On his return to Lon- 
don he caused himself to be appointed captain 
general of the armies of the republic, — 
himself at the head of the troops which par- 
liament could spare, and which only amount- 
ed to sixteen thousand men, and with this 
small army advanced boldly against the Scotch 
troops, which were commanded by Charles 
Stoart, in person, met them ‘near Dunbar, 
gave them battle and cut them to pieces. 

Cromwell was not content with one — 
he wished to profit by his advanteges; he 
pursued the — drove him from the 
other side of the Perth, whither he had ro- 
























proaching discharge, sought to assure himeelf 
of aid against Innocent the Tenth himself, b 
betraying to the Florentines and Spaniards 
the secrets of the policy of the court of Rome. 
But the treason having been discovered, and 
the proofs placed before the eyes of the pope, 
Astalli was stripped of the purple, driven 
from the Vatican, and exiled to Sambucco, in 
the marquisate of his brother. The name 
and arms of Pamfili were taken from him, as 
well as his post and benefices, and Olympia 
made him restore the sum of six thousand 
crowns of gold, which he had carried off in 
his baggage when quitting the palace. 

After the fall of this favourite, the sister-in- 
law of the pontiff became, as during the first 
years of his reign, the dispensress of all the 
wealth and all the revenues of the church; In- 
nocent was so entirely occupied with his pas- 
sion for the handsome Azzolino, that 'he was 
unwilling to pay attention any longer to tem- 
— or spiritual affairs. If embassadors ad- 

ressed any remarks to him on the disorders in 
nis finances, he — “Speak to my dear. 
Olympia.” If the Jesuits wished to urge him 
to condemn the Jansenists, he replied to them, 
tt That he was unwilling to annoy himself with 
such absurd things, that he desired to live in 
; that they must speak to Cardinal Chigi, 

the minister.’ The disciples of Ignatius Loy- 
ola returned, however, so often to the charge, 
that, to rid himself of their importunities, In- 
nocent published a bull against the five pro- 
— attributed to Jansenius, as heretical, 
emous, and loaded with improprieties, 

and he declared that he had nothing more at 
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tired with the wreck of his army, cat off his 
provisions, and forced him to fight retreating. 
After several months of reverses, marches 
end counter marches, Charles Stuart, aban- 
doned*by his followers, and parsved on every 
side, embarked for France, and went to join 
his mother, Henrietta Maria, who had been 
received with great distinction by the cardi- 
nal Mazarin and the regent, Anne of Austria. 

The captain general returned in triumph to 
London, and caused it to be immediately de- 
creed by parliament, that royalty was abo- 
lished in Scotland, and that kingdom should 
no longer be ed but as a province of the 
English republic; he, moreover, demanded 
an edict of expulsion for all Catholic or epis- 
copal priests, who were the brands of discord. 
He caused similar resolutions to be passed 
concerning Ireland, the islands of feres, 
Guernsey, Scilly and the oclonies. There was 
then seen, with astonishment, a vast empire 

from a monarchy to a republic, almoet 
without a shock, and a parliament chosen by 
the commons, and totally destitute of politi- 
oal experience, without other aid than that of 
a council of state composed of thirty-eight 
members, occupied with government, finan- 
ces, War, marine, levying armies, equipping 
fleets, passing Jawe, making treaties, and that 
without crushing the provinces with imposts, 
ruining commerce, and oppressing the people. 
All these facts, prove in an — mair 
ner, and better than all reasoning can do, the 
superiority of democratical over monarchical 
governments. 

But, for the misfortune of England, things 
could not remain long in the same condition. 
Oliver Cromwell, the old republican, that ter- 
rible adversary of royalty, wanted a dictator- 
ship for himvelf. Although he had, up‘ to 
this time, directed in some gort the delibera- 
tions of parliament, he disSovered that he, 
could never conquer nor corrupt the citizens 
who formed the national assembly, nor ren- 
der them accomplices in his attempt upon the 
public liberties; he determined then to give the 
p pon of power to the army. He in- 

uced the officers to present to the parliament 
2 petition, asking it to pronounce its own dis- 
solution, and providing that the sitting mem- 
bers should be replaced by new men. Then, 
as Cromwell had foreseen, parliament was 
offended at the audacity of the army, and 
several members proposed to pass a decree 
declaring those guilty of high treason, who 
should in future present such petitions. The 
officers immediately addre active remon- 
strances to the mempers of the house of com- 
mons; the latter rep ied, with bitterness, and 
soon parliament and the army were engaged 
in a quarrel. 

Finally, when he supposed the moment for 
atriking the great blow had come, Cromwell 
took with him three hundred soldiers and sur- 
rounded the hall in which the aseembly met. 
He entered alone, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, sat down in his usual place, 
and listened to the debate for some time. 
When be saw the assembly about to close the 
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discussion, he suddenly rose, spoke, addressed 
vehement re oe the members of par- 
liament on their pretended tyranny, and de- 
clared that he was abont to pnt an end to it; 
he then stamped with his foot and called out 
in a loud voice. At this signal soldiers pre- 
cipitated themselves into the hall with drawn 
swords, and ready to execate the ordere of 
Cromwell. Sir Henry Vane, unintimidated at 
this sight, rose from his seat, protested in 
energetic terms inst this odious action, 
and branded Cromwell with the names of 
despot and tyrant. 

“Sir Henry,” exclaimed he, iu a burst of 
passion, “be careful lest heaven rids me of 
of you at ance! Itis you,” he said, addrese- 
ing the deputies, ‘it is you who have «riven 
me to this extreme measure. I implored the 
Lord night and day. I besought him to wrest 
my life from me rather than constrain me to 
this violence ; but he ordered me to drive you 
hence, as he before drove the traffickers from 
the temple.” Then pointing to the apeaker's 
mace, which was the emblem of the inviola- 
ble power of parliament, he added, ‘What is 
this bauble doing here ??—As soon as it was 
carried off, he drove out all the deputies be- 
fore him, emptied the chamber, aud having 
given an order to shut the doors, he took the 

eys and returned to preside over the session 
of the council at Whitehall. 

Notwithstanding his suc the captain 
general was not without uneasiness as to the 
consequences of his state blow; he wished 
then, in order to prevent any rising among the 
— to give a new parliament to the Eng- 
lish, and determined that the sovereign power 
‘should be divided among a hundred and thir- 
ty-nine members, of whom he reserved the 
nomination to himself. He chose them from 
among the most ultra and ignorant fanatics, 
in order that these incapable men might not 
think of disputing the exercise of the supreme 
authority with him, or that their exaggerated 
doctrines might cause their dismissal to be 
desired, and consequently the final dissolution 
of parliament be rendered more easy. 

he conduct of these new deputies fully 
justified the hopes of Cromwell; they snr- 
passed every thing in absurdity and fanan- 
ciam. The majority were antinomians, and 
affiliated with a sect which declared them- 
selves to be enemies of the laws, and pre- 
tended to infallibility thrnugh communication 
with the Holy Spirit, which they said they 
had received like the apostles. They com- 
menced by choosing eight members of their 
tribe who were especially charged “to seek 
the Lord in prayer,” whilst the others were 
employed in debates about the su i 
of the Presbyterian ministers, the universities, 
and the courts of justice. They gravely de- 
cided that all these institutions should be re- 
placed by the laws of Moses; they declared 
that all Presbyterians and Catholics were car- 
nal beings, only occupied with trade and in- 
dustry, and that they must refuse even to 
make a covenant with them; finally, they 
pushed their nonsense so far as to ask of God 
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by vote, that the Man of Sin should disappear daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, the 
from the surface of the earth, and that a new celebrated Christina, queen of Sweden who 
generation, born of prayer and meditation, -had abdicated her crown, and was preparing 


should people the world. to go to Rome to receive imposition of the 
The people soon exclaimed ana these | hands of the popo. ° 
absurd legislators, and demanded their sup- | Innocent the Tenth was then lying on a bed 


. pression. Cromwell hastened to grant it, and : of sickpess, tormented by the gout, and en- 
the parliament was dissolved. Nothing now | tirely exhausted by his excesses of lust. In 
opposing the ambitious perae of the apan | addition to his physical sufferings, which were 
neral, he was saluted as Protector of the intolerable, he was under the empire of ima 
ublic by the army; the Jord mayor and | ginary {gar, and dreaded so much lest his old 
aldermen of London, who were already sold | minion should endeavour to poison him, that 
to him, ratified the nomination, and came to he feared to take any nourishment unless it 
salute him in this capacity at the palace of | had been prepared in the presence of his 
Whitehall, where he had already taken up his | sister-in-law; he even exacted that she 
residence. should not leave his room for a momen 
The Jesuits, who had reappeared in Ireland, | and constantly held one of her hands lased 
sought to avail themselves of this event to | in his. 


renew their intércourse with the Cagholics of 
Great Britain, and to try a movement in favour 
of Charles Stuart; but they were completely 
' foiled, and obliged to re-embark in haste to 
ehun the vengeance of the protector. They 
were more forftnate in an enterprise of an- 
other kind, whose success excited great joy 
among the whole order. They had brought 
about, by their intrigues, the conversion of the 


He finally expired on the 5th of January, 
1655, after a sickness of several months. Hie 
body remained three whole days abandoned 
to the mercy of the domestics of the palace, 
without any one taking the pains to bury it, 
according to the usages of the court of Rome. 
Dona Olympia herself refused to contribute 
to the funeral expenses, and permitted an olé 
canon to bury it at his own expense. 





ALEXANDER THE SEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY 
FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1655.] - 


Entrigues in the conclave—Election of Alexander the Seventh—Character of the new pontif- 
De ries of the pope and his nephews—Journeys of Queen Christina to Italy and France 
St. Vincent de Paul persecutes the Jansenists— Appearance of the Provincial Letters of Pascal - 
The Alumbrados and the Quietists—History of George Fox,*the founder of Quakerism - 
Atheism of the pope—He refuses to take part tna war against the Turks tre upon his 
covetousness and that of his family—He endeavours to rekindle war in Europe, in order to 
raise up the power of the Holy See—Quarrels between the courts of Rome and Versailles— 
Louis the Fourteenth threatens to come and burn the pope in the Vatican—His holiness sends 
relics patnted in cartoons to the great i cat ig in England—Charles the Second 
mounts the throne of Great Britain—The Jesuits kindle an immense fire in London, in order 


to destroy the Presbyterians—The court of Rome congratulates Charles the Seoond on the pro- 


tection he grants to Catholicism— Massacre of the Vaudois in Italy—Death of Alexander. 


As soon as the obsequies of the old pope 
Innocent the Tenth were over, the cardinals 
hastened to assemble in conclave to proceed 
to a new election, and the struggle was as 
usual among the Imperial, Italian, French, 
and Spanish parties. 

The celebrated cardinal de Retz, who was 
then at Rome, and a party to the conclave, 
has transmitted to us minutely the long intri- 
gues in which he took an active part, and 
which ended 4n elevating to the Holy See the 
cardinal Fabio-Chigi, who took the name of 
Alexander the Seventh. 

The new pope was bom at Sienna, and was 
the descendent of a noble family. Through 
the influence of the marquis of Pallavicini, he 
had been rapidly elevated at the court of 
Rome, and had filled in succession the offices 


of grand inquisitor at Malta, and nuncio at 
Munster. It is maintained that in this last 
city, the legate wished to traffic with his con- 
science, become a heretic, in exchange 
for a rich bishopric, but that his demarfd had 
been rejected, and that in revenge he had 
thrown himself into the most ultra Catholicism. 

The cardinal de Retz, in his memoirs, as- 
serts that he was all his life a profound dis- 
sembler, and had deceived the sacred college 
concerning his true character. “His honied 
tone of voice, and hypocritical countenance, 
imposed on all the cardinals,” says the learn- 
ed prelate. “When the ballot which made 
him pope was counted he shed tears; at the 
adoration, he affected to seat himself on a 
corner of the altar of St. Peter, and upon the 
remark of the man of ceremonies, that 
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eusiom demanded that he should place him- 
aelf in the middle of it, he did it, but with 
extreme humility. He received the congratu- 
lations of the sacred college with still more 
modesty ; instead of replying to the congratu- 
lations, he went to subbing in so grotesque a 
manner, that those assisting could not restrain 
bursts of laughter, and said to him, — 
holy father, enough.’ Finally, as I approach 
in my turn to kiss his feet, he threw himself 
on my neck, and said to me whilst embracing 
me, ‘pity me that I have been oats pe, 
and pardon the marks of weakness I show, 
from the consideration that Iam but a man.’ ”? 
During the firat months of his pontificate 
Alexander the Seventh continued his hypocri- 
tical life; but when he had consolidated his 
powers, he acted like his redecessors, cast 
aside the mask, and showed ali his vices in 
open'day. 
His first care was to distribute the most im- 
prun offices of the church among the mem- 
rs of his family, in order to have around 
him people interested in defending him ; he 
gave to his brother Don Mario the superin- 
tendence of the Anonas and the administration 
of Juanpe in the Borgo; he made his nephew 
Fabio Chigi, cardinal padrone, with a revenue 
: alba thousan — he chose another 
of his nephews, named Agostino, to tu- 
ate the race of the Chigi, and married Hin to a 
Borghese, giving him asa dowry the magni- 
ficent island of Anicia, the Farnese principa- 
lity, a palace on the place Colonna, and a con- 
siderable revenue on the apostolic treasury ; 
he did not forget one of the members of his 
family, and there was not even the most re- 
mote cousin of his holiness, who did not find 
himaelf pfovided for by his care, with some 
fat benefice, or very lucrative employment. 
Alexander was then occupied with his plea- 
sores, and amply recompensed himself for the 
constraint he had imposed upon himeelf before 
he was pope; instead of passing his days in 
the church, and his nights in prayer, he em- 
barked in festivities, in hunting parties, and 
orgies. Instead of dwelling at Rome. the 
better to superintend the affairs of govern- 
ment, he took up his residence at his magni- 
cent country seat of Castel Gandolfo ; and if, 


by chance, he came to pass a few hours of the 


day at the Vatican, it was to give an audience 
to buffoons, or licentious writers, who read 
their works to him. “J served Alexander the 
Seventh for forty-two months,” said @uiacomo 
Quirni; “I discovered that he thought of 
nothing but wallowing in the mire of licen- 
tiousness, and that he possessed but the name 
ahd the vices of the papacy.” 

_Every thing was carried on by the congre- 
gation of state, instituted during the pontifi- 
cate of Urban the Eighth, whose members di- 
vided the labour and the power among them- 
selves as follows :—his eminenge Rospigliosi 
managed foreign affairs ; the cardinal Carrado 
de Ferrara those of ecclesiastical immunities ; 
Lugano had the direction of the religious 
orders, and the Jesuit Pallavicini decided theo- 
bigical questions. His holiness only reserved 
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to himself the free disposal of the apostolic 
treasury, which he used and abused so greatly, 
that in order to sustain his profusions, he was 
obliged to double the imposts. : 

The preparations alone for the festivities 
which took place on the arrival of Queen 
Christina of Sweden at Rome, compelled three 
levies of subsidies in the same year. . 

The daughter of the great Gustavus Adol- 
pon after having abdicated the crown, left 

weden, and crossing through Germany, came 
to Brussels to abjure Lutheranism in the pre- 
sence of the archduke Leopold, the counts of 
Fuensaldagna, Monte Cuculli, and Pimentel. 
Some months afterwards, she made a public 
profession of the Catholic religion, in ca- 
thedral of In k, and started for Rome, 
where she wished to reside. 

Few pęreons believed in the sincerity of 
the conversion of Christina. The Jesuits them- 
selves avowed that she had yielded, not to 
religious convictions, but to her love for the 
ext — and the marvellous ; they report 
in oF tt of their opinion, that 8 expressed 
herself in disrespectful terms of the supreme 
head of the church, and that her condoct ir 
church, at the foot of the altar, was light and 
indifferent. It is even affirmed, that one day 
having read in a book a quotation from the 
work of a Jesuit called “Sincerity of the Con- 
version of the Queen of Sweden,” she under- 
lined this title, and wrote on the margin, ‘he 
who has written knows nothing about it, and 
she who knows all about it has writien 
nothifg.”’ 

From Inspruck the princess went on a pil- 
grimage to our Lady of Loretto, and made an 
offering af her crown and sceptre to the Vir- 
gin; she then took the route for the states of 
the church, and finally 4rrived in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome. She made her entrance mto 
the sacred city monnted on 2 superb courser, 
and dressed like an Amazon. The sacred col- 
lege went to meet her; the pontiff received 
her beneath the porch of St. Peter, at the 
head of a part of his clergy, and administered 
the rite of confirmation to her with his own 
hand, giving her the name of Alexandra, which 
she added to that of Christina. After having 
assisted at the festivities which had been pre- 
pared in her honour, she took her leave of the 
pope and went to France, in which she wished 
to travel before fixing herself definitely at 
Rome. She did not make a long sojoum, 
either from secret disappointment at seeing 
that she produced very little sensation, or 
from becoming tired of hearing of the con- 
stant talking bout the quarrels of the Mol:- 
nists and Jansenists. 

It — in fact, a — ae the dis- 

utes adout grace had reac ther paroxysm 
of irritation. Not content with having forced 
the solitaires of Port Royal to submis to the 
bull of Innocent the Tenth, the hot-headed 
Vincent de Pav! wished to constrain them to 
recognise that the five propositions which had 
been anathematieed, were to be found in the 
work of Jansenius: and to reach his end ke 
acted upon Magarin, and induced the minister 
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to assemble a cabal of thirty-eight bishops, 
who aeclared that the Holy See, m censur 
the propositions which had been denounc 
to him by the Molinists, had intended to cen- 
sure Jansenius himself; and that consequently 
those who professed his doctrines were excom- 
munica The brotherkood of Port Royal 
replied that they did not follow the doctrines 
of Jansenius, but those of St. Augustin. They 
also established that pontifical infallibility 
could not be admitted in questions of fai 
bnt anly in those of right, and then commence 
those famous discussions about right and fact. 

Vincent de Paul and the Jesuits caused the 
Sorbonne ta censure the two following pro 
sitions, which were found in the letters which 
had been published by Anthony Arnaud, one 
of the most distinguished members of Port 
Royal. The first proposition, which was called 
of right, was as follows :—“ The fathers show 
usa just man in the person of St. Peter, whom 
grace failed on one occasion, whereiore we 
cannot say that he never sinned.” The se 
cond which was called of fact, was thus sum- 
med up: “ we may doubt whether the five pro- 
— condemned by Innocent as coming 

rom Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, are in the 
works of that author.” The examination of 
this matter was confided to commissaries, ene- 
mies of Anthony Arnaud, who, in defiance of 
the statutes of the faculty of theology, intro- 
duced thirty-two mendicant monks into the 
assembly, to reinforce the ranks of the Moli- 
nists. . 

Without any regard for the explanations 
presented by Arnaud, this iniquitous tribunal, 
which was under the influence of the chan- 
cellor Séguier, an infamous man, if there ever 
was one, the satellite of despotism, the pro- 
moter of all measures which were odious and 
destructive of public liberty, the tool of the 
Jesuits, .ue regent, and Mazarin, pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation. Aroaud wished 
to poras against this judgnfent on account 
of the want of liberty in his defence; but his 
demands were rejected, and he himself ob- 
liked to fiy from Port Royal to escape his im- 

lable enemies, notwithstanding the powerful 
interference of the dukes of de Luynes and 
de Liancourt, the marchioness of Sablé, the 
beautiful dutchess de Longueville, the mar- 
quis de Coislin, the baron St. Ange, the prin- 
cess de Guémené, and the prince de Conti, all 
partizans of Jansenism. ° 

This defeat did not abate the courage of the 
solitaires of Port Royal ; it only increased their 
hatred against the Molinists, and consequent- 
ly caused them ‘~ seek the means of crush- 
ing their adversaries. Until that time, they 
had treated of theological questions, already 
eo dry of themselves, in a dogmatical and 
serious tone, contenting themselves with ex- 
hibiting the truth to the learned, and had 
never thought of placing the public in a posi- 
tion to judge of these propositions, so that the 
Jesuita much more numerous and more pow- 
erful, had easily triumphed in the eyes of the 
world, if not by reason at least by clamoxr. 

After the candemnation of Amaud, it was 
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determined to appeal from the judgment to 
all France, and to place these arduous ques- 
tions on dogmas open to every mind. Pascal 
was charged with the composition of this work 
by the other solitaires. He soon discovered 
that he must enliven this sterile matter by a 

iquant irony, so as to strike to the heart of 
his enemies, by the doubly powerful arms of 
ridicule and reason. The work of Pascal ap- 
peared under the name of the Provincial Let- 
ters, because it was divided into eighteen let- 
tera, of which the first ten were addressed to 
a Janesenist in the provinces, named Perrier 
counsellor of the Court of Aids, in the city of 
Clermont in Auvergne. 

These letters had a success which surpassed 
all the hopes of the Jansenists; the author 
stigmatised the Jesuits with an ineffaceable 
ridicule, as well as the doctrines of proximate 

wer, sufficing grace, and withholding of 
Gino lode: which were taught in the works 
of Molina and St. Thomas Aquinas. He de- 
voted to the execratfon of men the treatises 
of the moralists of the Society of Jesus, and 
principally their dangerous propositions on 
probabilities and the art of ruling the intens, 
tion was to excuse all crimes. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola, floored 
by the powerful reasoning of Pascal, called 
the court of Rome to their assistance, and ob- 
tained a new bull, which confirmed that of 
Innocent the Tenth, pronounced a new sen- 
tence of excommunication against the Jan- 
senists, designated them by the name of dig- 
turbers of the public peace, children of ini- 
quity, and condemned al] the works they had 
printed, or the manuscripts they had prepared 
to sustain the doctrine of St. Augustin, as well 
as those which they might in future compose : 
the Molinists,; and Vincent de Paul, especially, 
showed great earnestness to liave this bull re- 
ceived in France. At their instigation, the 

tincipal ecclesiastics of the kingdom assem- 
bled in Paris, and declared that the constitu: 
tion of AJexander should be published wit 
the ordinary forms in all the dioceses, an 
that severe measures should be adopted ta 
procure its execution. 

Independently of this triumph over the 
Jansenists of France, the Jesuits obtained ag 
brilliant a success in Venice, and by their 
skilful machinations were reinstated in their 
colleges .by the senate, by a majority of ong 
hundred and sixteen votes against fifty-three, 

At Florence their influence was felt in a still 
more striking manner; all the dignitaries of 
the order were occupying the most important 
employments of government, and taking part 
in the direction of affairs. Thus they had no 
difficulty in persecuting those Florentines who 
followed the instructions of a canon named 
Baron Pandolphus Ricasoli, director of a con- 
vent of women, suspected of wishing to re- 
new the heresy of the Alumbrados or IJlumi- 
nati of Spain, inoffensive sectaries, who pro- 
fessed a doctrine of perfect quietude and 
impeccability, whom the inquisition had con- 
demned to the stake by thousands half a cen- 
tury before. and whom the cardinal Richeliey 
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aad persecuted in France, where they were 
known by the name of Guérinets, from their 
leader Guérin, curate of St. Georges de Roye, 
in the province of Picardy. 

By way of beginning, the canon Ricasoli 
was — to the in — and — 
jected to fnghtful tortures. esuits spr 
a story, that this venerable priest, who had 
edified the city by an exemplary lıfe of fitty 

had associated himeelt with the widow 
of a nch merchant, named Fausina Minardi, 
to form a congregation of young girls; that, 
aided by Father Seraphin Lupi, a servite monk 
and a priest named Jacques Fantoni, he had 
ineulcated among his flock of young nuns a 
system of libertinous quietism, and that he 
had availed himself of it to initiate — 
and her spiritual daughters, in all kinds o 
voluptuousness. The unfortunate man having 
died in consequence of the torture, could not 
sve the lie to the calumnies of his enemies; 
is disciples were driven from the territory 
of Florence, and the nuns of his convent were 
condemned to perpetual detention in the dun- 
s of the inquisition, where they served 
do: the debauches of the monks and their exe- 
cutioners. 
The funeral pyres of the holy office in 
in had not been able to annihilate the 
ambrados, and the cruelty of the Jesuits to 
canon Ricasoli, was not sufficient to de- 
stroy the sect of the Quietists in Italy; from 
Florence it spread into France and Belgium, 
where we will soon see it reappear. 

It would really appear from the multitude 
ef doctrines to which this age gave birth, as 
if men were determined to adopt the most 
ridiculous beliefs, and even to improve u 
the extravagancies of the dogmas of the Catho- 
lio religion. One of these leaders of sects de- 
serves to occupy an honourable place in his- 
tory. Itis George Fox, a simple artizan of 
Drayton, a village of Leicestershire, in Eug- 
Jand, the founder of the Quakers, or Trem- 
ers. 

The life of this memorable man, who was 
called by his followers by the names of “an 
apostle of the first order,” ‘the glorious in. 
strament in the hand of God,” is too singular 
to be passed over in silence. In his childhood, 
he was placed with a dealer in wool and cat- 
tle, who sent him to keep his flocks in the 
woods, a kind of occupation which had con- 
tributed to exalt an imagination already ad- 
dicted to contemplation. Abandoned without 
e gme to his own inclinations, he gave him- 

up with ardour to reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and knew the Old and New Testament 
almost entirely by heart. When he was six- 
teen years old, his father sent him to Notting- 
ham, as an — to a shoemaker, where 
he continued his meditations and his reading 
until he was nineteen years old. He then 
quitted his master, clothed himself in a dreas 
of skin, and went far into the — 
whole days in a crotch of a tree, ing his 
Bible unceasingly in devout meditations. He 
artived at such a degree of asceticism and 
exaltation, that every night he had ecstacies 


‘and hallucinations, during whieh he thought 


l ` $ 
he heard supernatural voices to 
and ordering e feria: 
to men. 

He then determined to quit his retreat, and 
appear in public. He went first to Manches- 
ter, and loudly announced that all men had 
abandoned the ways of God, and bad left no- 
thing uncorrupted in doctrine or morals. He 
preached universal tolerance, condemned war 
as contrary to the divine laws, and to prevent 
men from having any collision among them- 
selves, he declared ali things should be 
in commou ; that no member of society should 
exercise any authority over another, and that 
the distinctions of master and lord should be 
for ever proscribed from the world. In regard 
to true faith, he professed that all external 
worship should be abolished as dangerous and 
immoral, and that the sacraments should be 
sappreesed as absurd and ridiculous. 

ox drew around him a large number of 
disciples of every age, sex, and condition, who 
attracted the respect of the people by an m- 
corruptible probity in their commercial rela- 
tions, and by the spirit of concord, devotion, 
and fraternity which reigned among them. 
— Rb simplicit a their — and 
e disciples of Fox were distinguished 
em other sects by their horror of falsehood, 
and even of every chance word ; thus the use 
of an oath was severely forbidden them; be- 
cause, said the master, “it adds no valne to 
the words of a man who speaks the trath.” 

The leader however of this new sect, not- 
withstanding the regularity of his morals and 
the mildness of his character, was not the 
less pursued for having preached against 
inebriety and the payment of tithes. A ser- 
mon against legal proceedings also drew on 
him the animadversion of the magistrates, 
and he was one day arrested for baving an- 
nounced that the Lord had forbidden him to 
bend his knee Before any power on the earth, 
nor from submitting to any authority. Being 
brought before the judge, he presented him- 
self with his leather cap upon his head ; and 
in hia interrogation, he refused to to the 
magistrate in the usual forme o langusge. 
The latier called him insolent, and inffi a 
blow upon him ; Fox tumed the other cheek 
to him; the judge declared that he was crazy, 
and sent him toa lunatic hospital, with orders 
to whip him twice a day. 

The noise of this singular arrest having at 
length reached London, Cromwell had the 
curiosity to see Fox, brought him to the eapi- 
tal, and after having spent an hour with him, 
s — A — * — — founder 
of the Quakers openly professed his doctrine, 
sod — — the number of his 

isciples. 

The sectes which rose up in every quarter, 
in France, Italy, Germany, and er- 
eited the more tho anger,of the Holy See, 
since they threatened its temporal i 


thus the con tion charged with -mS 
nagement of affairs di not cease to folmsi- 
nate ansthemas, now against the Qeietists, 
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now against the Jansenists, now against the 


Quakers. 

Although Alexander the Seventh was of 
notorious impiety, and pyblicly proclaimed 
his atheism, he still gave his approval to all 


rigorous measures; and through a singular 
contradiction, this ’man who — with his 


cardinals about the virginity of the mother of 


Christ, and the simplicity of St. Joseph, — 
tholi- 
ciem, exhibited the — jealousy concern- 

infallibuity, and wished 
to establish it as an article of faith, that at all 


who was so lavish of the dogmas of 


ing his privilege o 


times, the pope, in his capacity as vicar of 


God, is the summary and expression of human 
and that consequently all minds 


science 
should bend and bow before his. 


He addreesed the following brief on thie 


subject to the doctors of the university of 


Louvain: “Know, my brethren, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to listen to the voice of the 
chief shepherd, the vicar of Christ, and to 
in all that concerns our 


obey him, not on! 
safety and eternal ife, but even in every thin 
scientific or doctrinal. For if all men, an 
especially men of letters and science, do not 
re immatably in all their ideas and de- 
terminations, without restriction or reserve, to 
the apostolic decisions, the curiosity inherent 
in the human mind will draw them into an 
incredible multitude of vain opinions and fool- 
ish errors; there are ways ia infinite number 
for error, but there is but one for the trath; 
that of submitting to the decision of the pope, 
who is infallible like God, whose vicar he is.” 


Notwithstanding the proud pretensionsof his 


holiness to omniscience and universal sway, 
no sovereign was willing to accept Alexander 
as the arbiter of his destinies, and all even 
affected no longer to consult the court of Rome 
on political matters. Thus the kings of France 
and Spain, who were at war, did not fear to 
conclude a peace without informing the pope 
of it; and al) the deference they showed for 
the Holy See was, to mention in the preamble 
of the treaty, that their Catholic and most 
Christian majesties djd not doubt that the 
payee of the sovereign pontiff, addreseed to 
for the repose of Christendom, had con- 
tributed to lead to this happy result. Alex- 
ander exhibited great irritatıon at this want 
of attention on the part of Don Louis de Hadro 
and the cardinal Mazarin, the two plenipo- 
tentiaries of the courts of France and Spain ; 
he manifested especially his iJ] will for the 
cardina] minister, and sought every means of 
counteracting him in his ulterior negotiations. 
he occasion was not long wanting; the 
Venetians, exhausted in men and money b 
the wars they maintained against the Tarks, 
had — to France for aid, and had ob- 
tained trom Cardinal Mazarin a body of troope, 
which.the prince of Este was to lead to them, 
end the formal promise of deciding the pope 
to secoud them powerfully in their wars 
against the infidels. But Alexander, charmed 
with the — of -taking vengeance for 
the affront he had received, and of showing 
shat hie will was to be held af some account 
Vox. IL eR 


‘breasts, my sister, my spouse.’ ” 
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in the councils of princes, refused to enter 
into the league against the Turks, and replied 
dryly to the French embessadors, that if Ma- 
zarin desired to convert the infidel, nothing 
was easier than to send the fanatic Vincent 
de Paul into their country, or that if he wished 
to get up a crusade, he had nothing to do but 
place himself at the head of the troops, and 
make the attempt; but that he must not 
expect the Holy See to throw itself into an 
extravagant enterprise ; that besides the apos- 
tolic treasury was dry, and that if he should 
create new subsidies, it would assuredly not 
be to levy troops, but to finigh the numerous 
monuments which were in copree of execution. 

Since the commencement 6f his reign, Alexe 
ander, in fact, appeared to!place hie whole 
glory in surpassing his predecessors by his 
gigantic constructions ; especially did he raise 

aces, open streets, plant gardens. At his 
command the Salviati palace disappeared to 
form the square of the Roman college ; in the 
midst of the place Colonna, he reared a mag- 
nificent palace, which he destined for his fa» 
mily, anù the- square of St. Peter was embel- 
lished by a colessa] monument, composed of 
two hundred and eighty-one columns and 
— pillars. 

his passion for masonry, joined to the love 
of the holy father for his family, Jed him into 
such enormous expenses, that he was under 
the necessity of loading the people with im- 
poste, and giving an unmeasured extension te 
the trade in relics, indulgences, absolutions, 
annates, and prebends. His cupidity was so 
universally recognised at Rome, that they 
npenly sold a satirical engraving, represent 
ing Alexander the Seventh, with his minions, 
mistresses, and cardinals, at the feet of an 
image of Christ, which, instead of blood, per- 
mitted pieces of gold and silver to esca 
from his side, which the pope received in hi 
tiara, repeating, in the form of a litany, “He 
was crucified only for us.” 

To heighten the infamy, Father Oliva, the ge- 
neral of the Jesuita, preached in the churches. 
“that all the actions of the pope were holy 
and meritorious, and that it was for the good 
of the faithful, that Alexander the Seventh 
and his cardinals resigned themseives to be- 
ing rich, and to obey these words of the can- 
ticle of canticles, ‘How beautifol are thy 
The astute 
disciple of Ignatius Loyola added, “that God 
was unwilling his church should have s 
withered breast, like the Amazone described 
in the works of profane authors, but that her 
breast was adorned with two redundant pape, 
that princes and bishops might be nourishe 
with abundant milk.” 

Not only did his holiness not neglect any 
occasion to stimulate the charity of his own 
subjects, for the greater glory of God, but he 
even sought to usurp the domains of his neigh- 
boure, always, however, for the same princi- 
ple, and solemnly decreed the incameration 
of Castro and Comachio, without being stop 
by the fear of exposing himself to a tern 
war with Louis the —— and Philip the 


Aryani EJST 
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. Fourth, who had engaged to cause these cities 


to be restored to the families of the Este and 
the Farnese, their lawful owners. 

Still further, Alexander the Seventh having 
assured himself, bya treaty, of the assistance 
of the emperor of Germany, preserved no 
more restraint towards France ; he even puab- 
licly insulted, by means of the Corsicans of 
his body guard the people of the duke de Cre- 
qui, the rench embassador, which produced 
a bloody collision. The Corsicans, having had 
some of their number killed or wounded, 
wished to take revenge, assembled to the 
number of more than four hundred, and ad- 
vanced in arms, with drums beating and co- 
lours flying, towards the palace of the embas- 
sedor, seized on the avenues and streets which 
led to it, aad prepared to assault it. The duke 
de Crequi appeared in his balcony, to cause his 


character, as embassador, to be res by 
the soldiers of the p pe, but scien of Intec: 
ing to him, they fired upon him. Fortanately, 
he was not struck, and the balls only broke 


the panes of glass of his apartment. Almost 
at the same moment, they discharged their 


muskets at the carriage of the embassadress, 
who was endeavouring to return to the palace, 
and killed the page at the door. Finally, no- 
cong but the interference of the embaseadors 
s the other powers put an end to the disor- 


ers. 

The duke de Crequi protested against such 
a violation of the law of nations, and deman- 
ded the punishment of the guilty ; the holy 
father refused to give him satisfaction, or 
even to withdraw the posts of the Corsicans, 
which were around the palace of the French 
em It was not possible to push inso- 
lence further; then the duke de Crequi, after 
having protested against such conduct before 
the representatives of the other powers, de- 
clared that he was no longer in safety in Rome 
and retired to San Quirico, on the frontiers of 
Tuscany. 

As soon as these events were known at the 
eourt of France, they excited extraordina- 
ry ferment in every mind; Louis the Foar- 
teenth, who, since t death of Mazarin, had 

laced himeelf at the head of affairs in the 
ingdom, was so indignant, that he swore to 
unish the audacious pontiff, and to go to 
me to bum him. He immediately drove 
the nuncio Piccolomini from Paris, enjoined 
on him to retire to Meaux, and there to await 
his pleasure ; and as he learned that the latter, 
instead of obeying, had taken the road for 
St. Denis, he sent a company of horse mus- 
keteers in pursuil of him, and had him con- 
ducted to the frontiers of Savoy. 

When Piccolomini arrived at Rome, his ho- 
liness received letters from the cardinal of 

n, and the grand duke of Tuscany, 
— — te him — France * — 
ma rom the Spaniards a passage throu 
the Milanese — for an army which 
was assembling under the orders of Marshal 
Piessis Prashim, destined to invade the eo- 
clesiastical states. Alexander thought that 
these prepamtions were only intended to 
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alarm him, and when the duke de Crequi no- 
tified him that France demanded, as a repe- 
ration for the insults committed to her embes- 
sador, that his brother, Don Mario Chigi, go- 
vernor of Rome, should be exiled to Sienna, 
for not having succoured him against the Cor- 
sican guards; that the hat should be teken 
from inal Imperiali; that the Corsican 
troops should be banished for ever from Rome ; 
that a pyramid should be erected in the rnidst 
of the place Farnese, having a disgraceful m- 
scription, for the attempt committed on the 
raon of an embaseador; that the city of 
tro should be restored to the Farnese, and 
that of Camachio to the house of Este: the 
pope in reply appointed the cardinal Impe- 
riali legate of Romagna, gave a month’s pay 
to his Corsican guards as a gratuity, added 
new benefices to the revenues of his brother, 
and published that he would never effect the 
disincameration of Castro, since the pontifical 
bulls commanded him to increase the domains 
of the church, and ssly prohibited from 
ever reducing them. ‘We are determined,”’ 
added his holiness in bis brief, “to expose the 
—— state, and — our own life to 
the sang:tinary violences of kings, in support 
of iha eared Aghia of our sees bat we will 
never succumb without having set to work, m 
our defence, all the aid we can obtain from 
men ; and if they are insufficient, we will prey 
to God to send us legions of angels from 
ven to combat in our favour.” 

As he had announced, the pontiff, having 
to enlist angels beneath the standard of the 
church, sammoned Leopold the First to keep 
his promises, and send an army into Italy to 
defend the Holy See, whilst he should attack 
France on the other side. But the emperor, 
who not desirous of entering into hostilities 
with Lovis the Fourteenth since the recent 
victories of the generals of that monarch, re- 
fused to keep the en ments he had made 
with the Holy See, and merely gave it per- 
mission to levy troops in the states of the em- 
pire. His holiness exclaimed inst this 
want of faith, but dared not openly break with 
the emperor at so critical a moment; he 
cided to accept the last proposition of Leo- 
pold, and levied German troops, to join them 
to the twenty thousand foot and two thousand 
— who were already enrolled under the 
flag of the court of Rome. 

Whilst Louis the Fourteenth, putting his 
threats against the Holy See in execution, 
was seizing on the city of Avi and on 
Provence, and was preparing to invade Italy, 
by one of those aberrations of the buman 
mind so common among kings, his majesty 
was pursuing, with bitterness, the detractors 
of pontifical authority, and was taking the 

rt of the Jesuits against the Jansenists. 

e Jesuits, aided by the monarch, had im- 
duced the Sorbonne to condemn the Provincial 
Letters of Pascal, and the disquisitinns of Paul 
Ireneus, and had caused the ordinances aguins? 
defamatory libels and heretical writings to be 
applied to them. 

ineent de Paul, whe had been one of the 


ip. } : 
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instigators of this iniquitous jadgment, also 
employed lis efforts to have adopted the for- 
mulary concerning the condemnation of the 
five — and which the gen@ral as- 
sembly of the clergy of France had drawn up, 
but without, however, being able to conquer 
the obstinate resistance of the Jansenists. 
Finally, at his solicitation, and that of his con- 
fessor, Louis the Fourteenth took a part in this 
important matter, and to constrain the soli- 
taires of Port Royal to submit to the decisions 
of the pope, he drove Marie Angelique Ar- 
naud and the nuns from their retreat, and dis- 
persed the pious monks among different con- 
vents. 

The great king pursued no less his war 
with the Holy See, and his troops had penetra- 
ted the Milanese territory, when Alexander, 
alarmed by their progress, and fearful of see- 
ing the states of the church in fire and blood, 
Rome sacked, and himeelf driven from the 
apostoilc throne, consented to make a re- 
paration for the insults which France had re- 
ceived in the person of its embassador. His 
holiness accordingly signed the treaty of Pi 
bound himself to raise a pyramid in lokon of 
expiation, as the duke de regui had demand- 
ed, and to banish the Corsicans for ever from 
the territories of the church, and took an oath 

blicly, that no officer of his court, or mem- 
ber of his family, had taken the least part in 

e attempt of which the king of France com- 
plained ; which, however, did not hinder him 
six days after having ratified the treaty of 
Pisa, from drawing up with his own hand, and 
depositing in’ the archives of the castle of 
San Angelo, the following protest as a proof 
of his distinguished knavery: “Of our own 
motion and knowledge, in the plenitude of our 
power we declare, that we concluded peace 
with Louis the Fourteenth through constraint 
and the fear which the army of that despot in- 

ired in us; we protest before God and the 
glorious apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, that 
we have not consented sincerely to any of the 
acts that we have signed, nor to any of the nu- 
merous satisfactions we have sworn to give 
that king. Far from desiring to fulfil our en- 
gagements, we declare that we oppose their 
execution, and chiefly the disincameration of 
Castro and Comachio; we declare our pro- 
mises null and void; we declare moreover 
that the present protest shall be valid, and 
that it shall have full and entire efficacy, 
ra it be not registered in the public acts; 
finally, we wish it to bear testimony of our 
true will, in all times and places, for the ad- 


vantage of the Holy See; we supply by the 
plenitade of our a and the infallibility of 
our decisions, all irregularities which may be 


in this act, notwithstanding the usages, styles, 
laws, decretals, apostolic constitutions, sta- 
tutes, and every thing which may be contrary 
to it. 

Alexander the Seventh appears however, 
to submit, and sent the cardinal Fabio Chigi 
to the court of France, under the pretext of 
making the excuses of the Holy See to Louis 
the Fourteenth ; bat in reality to excite trou- 
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bles in the kingdom. The cardinal nephew 
had scarcely arrived in Paris, when he resu- 
med the train of life he led at Rome, and gave 
rise to such scandals that the satiric poets 
made epi sand vaudevilles on bis amours 
with the ladies of the conort, and his infamoue 
liasons with the young olerks of his train. 
But in the midst of his debaucheries and in- 
trigues of gallantry, Fabio Chigi did not ne- 
et the affairs of the charch, and acquitted 
imself faithfully of his mission by animating 
the Jesuits against the king, and by sustaining 
those who in their writings placed the power 
of the states-general above the authority of the 
monarch. The nuncio even encouraged Fa- 
ther Moya, the confessor of the queen mother, 
to publish two works under the pseudonymic 
of saan de Vernant, and Amadeue Guime- 
nius, to maintain the doctrines of the Jesuits 
in all that concerned the submission of princes 
tothe Roman church. ° 
The despot, who was more jealous of his 
absolute authority than of any thing elee in 
the world, appointed a commission of inquiry. 
and had them condemned as subversive of all 
temporal authority and public morals. Alex- 
ander immediately addressed a brief to his 
most Christian majesty, beseeching him to 
have the sentence pronounced by the Sor- 
bonne revoked ; the panen opposed the 
brief, and published the following declaration : 
“Two most condemnable books have ap- 
peared ; the first contained maxims subver- 
sive of law{ul government ; the second a great 
number of propositions dangerous to morality. 
The faculty of Theology, recognising that si- 


‘mony, rebellion, prostitution, robbery, and 


murder were extolled in those writings, 
thought it was its duty to oppose the progress 
of these pernicious doctrines. The pope has 
thought otherwise » he annuls the censure 
and orders that these infamous books shou 
be scattered through the country for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful. Notwithstanding the 
pretended infallibility of the Holy See, we de- 
clare that the king cannot, without making an 
encroachment on his authority and injuring 
the rights of his crown, grant to the ponti 
the satisfaction he asks in his brief.” 

The censures of the fuculty having been 
maintained, Alexander the Seventh fulminated 
a terrible bull, in which he declared the de- 
cisions of the Sorbonne to be presumptuous, 
scandalous, and rash, and prohibited all eccle» 
siaatics from receiving them under penalty of 
excommunication. This bull did not cause 
the slightest sensation in France, and the pope 


dared not go further, for fear of a serious rup- 
ture with is the Fourteenth. 
What contributed to render him more mode- 


rate, was the sending of a considerable sum by 
thé monarch for the canonization of St. Fran 
cis of Sales, titular bishop and prince of Ge- 
neva, and for the purchase of relics which he 
wished to deposit in the different churches of 
the capital. Alexander sent faithfully the bre- 
vet of saint which was demanded of him; he 
also sent three boxes of relics, done up with 
great care, tied with cords of red silk, and 


a 
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sealed with the seals of Cardinal Genesti, to 
whom was committed the guardianship of the 
remains 4f martyrs and saints. 

Unfortunately, the holy boxes were receiv- 
ed, on their arrival in Paris, by a bishop who 
secretly favoured Jansenism ; the prelate, un- 
der the appearance of the most ardent zeal, 
and the most artless faith, asked permission 
for physicians ad anatomists to assist at the 
opening, in order to point ont to what parts of 
the body the bones of the blessed martyrs be- 
longed. This verification produced singular 
discoveries. ‘The anatomists having proceeded 
to open the first box, on which was written a 
legend indicating that it contained the remains 
of two celebrated martyrs, discovered bones 
with which to form three skeletons instead of 
two. The cardinal Fabio Chigi, who was 
present, skilfully threw the blame on the 
scribe who had set down the legend. 

In the second trunk were found, in the 
midst of human bones, three thigh bones of 
asses, and two of the inward bones of the legs 
of dogs, with other remains of bones which 
had belonged to different domestic animala. 
The cardinal legate could scarcely restrain 
his laughter whilst listening to the analysis 
of the relics expedited by his uncle; he was 
not, however, disconcerted, and contented 
himself with saying that the devil had, doubt- 
less, added these bones qut of malice, in or- 
der to prove their faith. 

Finally, in the third vase, which, in accord- 
ance with the brief of his holinges, was to 
contain the head of St. Fortunus, Was found 8 
death’s head, perfectly resembling a diesected 
skull; but a physician having thrown it into 
a vessel filled with boiling water, the head of 
St. Fortunus lost its proper shape, and was 
found to be merely a skull of painted paste- 
board. Fabio Chigi dared not explain this 
miracle, and retired covered with confusion. 
The anatomists prepared a report for his ma- 
psy on what they had discovered, and af- 

rmed, moreover, that the bones sent from 
Rome, as having belonged to holy persons of 
the first centuries, were, on the contrary, 
those of individuals recently dead, and that 
thus the great king had been the dupe of an 
infamous piece of jugglery. 

Louis the Fourteenth, fearful leat this affair 
ehould cover him with ridicule, and make 
him the jest of Europe, if it were noised 
about, threw the report of the anatomists into 
the fire, and prohibited them from telling 
what they knew, under penalty of being 
thrown into the dungeons of the bastile. He 
then commanded that they should replace 
the bones in boxes, closed and sealed up, and 
distribute them to the churches of Paris. 

In England great changes had taken place; 
Oliver Cromwell was dead. His son Richfrd, 
who had at first taken the reins of govern- 
ment, determined to abdicate and resign the 
supreme authority into the hands of the mem- 
bers of parliament. This new government 
was overthrown by General Monk, a traitor, 
who had sold hirnself to the son of Charles 
Staart, and who, for a little gold, delivered 
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up his country to a cowardly, bypeeritical, 
sanguinary, and despotic cing Charles the 
Second was, finally, seated on the throne of 
Great Britain. 

The new sovereign, who had beceme a 
Catholic during his exile, and who knew the 
invincible repugnance % the Englieh —— 

appeared in the beginning to have 
— — to the reformed religion, and com- 
muned in public, in accordance with the Eng- 
lish ritual; but in secret he continued to 
feas Catholicism, and followed all its exercises 
in a mysterious chapel served by Jesuits. 

When his power was more confirmed, he 
imposed less constraint on himeelf, and com- 
menced a religious persecution, which had 
for its apparent canse, the tranquillity of the 
state, and for its real end, the triumph of Catho- 
licism. He first published severe regulations 
against the nonconformista, and the Preaby- 
terians; he re-instated — su ed 
of papacy, and who had been degraded by 
an act of parliament; he — a bi 
against the Quakers, who refused to take an 
oath of obedience to him; he published the 
famous act of uniformity in worship, and 
hibited ministers who had not been ordained 
by a bishop to administer the communion to 
the faithful, and enjoined on the inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms, to adopt the English 
liturgy and the book of Common Prayer. 

These ordinances, which were all opposed 
to the national spirit, forced more than two 
thousand reformed ministers to renopnce their 
churches, which, however, did not prevent 
the disloyal Charles the Second from perse- 
vering in his odious path. To increase the 
misfortunes, the plague broke out in London, 
and carried off a prodigious number of vic- 
tims; then a fire, kindled, it is said, by the 
Jesuits, almost entirely consumed the capital. 

The Scotch wished to take advantage of 
these circumstances to break the yoke, and 
drive off the English bishops whom Charles 
Stuart had imposed on them; but the tyrant 
was on his guard; a formidable army passed 
the Tweed, entered Scotland, defeated the 
Preabyterians, and forced them to lay down 
their arms. 

The court of Rome hastened to congratulate 
ma the — and S aa a 
of York, on the vigour they had displa 
against the heretics, and offered ken bine: 
sistance, in advancing the work of the rege- 
neration of Catholiciem in Great Britain, that 
is to say, the extermination of all heretics. 

It would be unjust, however, to cast on the 
holy father all the odium of the measures 
which were taken in England, France, and 
Italy against heretics, as well as the infamy 
of the executions which embrued in bl 
the English cities, the provinces of the south 
of France, and the valleys of Piedmont. He 
was already attacked by an extremely severe 
illness, and was not in a condition to be able 
to occupy himself about the organization of 
massacres. He died, at last, on the 22d of 
May, 1667, and went to join in eternity the 
execrable pontiffs who had prece ded him. 
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CLEMENT THE NINTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1667.] 


Simoniacal election of Clement the Ninth—He declares against the abuses of nepotism—New 
political tendencies of the papal ment—His holiness prohibits the works of the savants 
of Port Royal from betng read—Louis the Fourteenth wishes the to become the godfather 
of the dauphin of France—Divorce of the king of Portugal—T. pont, consents to appoint 
prelates to the vacant sees in Portugal—The Jesuits deliver the Isle of Candra to the 0- 
metans—T heir treason the cause of the death of the holy father. 


Twenty-srvex days after the death of |rounded the papal throne, he consented to 
Alexander the Seventh, the cardinals chose modify the spiritual omnipotence of the court 
Julius Rospigliosi to succeed him, who was of Rome, under the form of an oligarchical 
immediately proclaimed the supreme head constitution. Governed by the members of 
of the church, by the name of Clement the his council, he resolved to take an active part 
Ninth. The new pope, originally from the ‘in the war against the Tuiks, by furnishing 
town of Pistoia, in“Tuscany, had successively | troops and money to the most serene republic 
filled the posts of auditor of legation, nuncio | of Venice. As the treasury was empty, he 
in Spain, governor of Rome, cardinal of St. | did not hesitate to fill it with sums taken from 
Sixtus, and secretary of state. several convents of men and women, whose 

Some ecclesiastical authors maintain that | wealth had become an object of remark amon 
his election was not exempt from simoniacal ' the faithful. He dared not, however, touc 
stipulations; to — this opinion, they ! the treasury of the Jesuits, on account of the 

int to the cara which he took to maintain, | immense influence which the society exer- 
in their dignities, the members of the sacred | cised over the minds of men; he even sought 
college who had sustained his party, and the | to attach them firmly to the Holy See, 
exclusion which he inflicted on those who had | taking part with them in their quarrels a 
opposed his election. Other writers refuse to , the Jansenists, and by condemning a transla- 
see a proof of simony in his preferences for ; tion of the gospel, commonly called the New 
certain cardinals, and represent him as the | Testament of Mons, the most remarkable work 
most worthy and most capable of occupying | which had been composed at Port Royal. 
the Holy See. They agree that he did,not , Clement the Ninth prohibited the reading of 

esess an activity proportioned to his laud- | it, under penalty of excommunication ; pro- 
able intentions, and compare him to a tree | nounced it a rash and pernicious version, and 
covered with vigorous branches which pro-| differing from the Vulgate ; after his example, 
duce leaves in abundance, sometimes flowers | the archbishops of Paris, Embrun and Reim 
and never fruits. It is certain that he pos- | the bishops of Evreux, Amieps, and severa 
sessed that species of negative virtues which | other prelates, declared that it was filled with 
consists in the absence of vices. Thus, whilst additions and arbitrary changes, and was 
refusing to imitate his predecessors in their | conformed to the version of Geneva, that is 
nepotism, and to sacrifice the interests of the | to say, favoured Calvinism. The atrabilious 
church to his relatives, he did not the less | Louis the Fonrteenth interfered, and caused 
call them to court to place them in possession | the work to be proscribed by his council of 
of lucrative offices ; he was only unwilling to | state. But on the other side, the bishops who 
place them at the head of the government. | were partizans of the ddctrines of Jansenius 

This propensity of the new pontiff to leave | refused to submit ; thus the religious disputes 
the exercise of authority in the hands of the | were revived and became more violent than 
princes of the church, was, moreover, in har- | ever. 
mony with the ideas of the period; for an| His holiness then desired to repair the evil 
aristocratic reaction was manifesting itself in | he had done; he drew back his brief, and 
all the courts of Europe. In France, Louis | contented himself with anathematising the 
the Fourteenth was surrounding himself with | five propositions attributed to Jansenius, sup- 
his nobility, to make a rampart of them against | posing, added he, that these propositions have 
the burghers, and was giving to their care all | really emanated from the books of the bishop 
the offices of the state ; in Spain, the grandees | of Ypres. The Jansenists accepted these con- 

verned the — in Germany, the no- | ditions, and signed the last formulary of Alex- 
Bitty was obtaining a decided pre nderance ; | ander the Seventh, taking care to specify very 
in Poland, it had assumed to itself the election | clearly the right and the fact, ang pointing out 
of the kings; ia Sweden and Russia, it had | that they only promised external respect and 
dictated restrictive dispositions to the preroga-|the submission of silence. Arnaud and his 
tives of the sovereigns. It was then natural | friends declared, moreover, without ambiguity, 
for Clement the Ninth to follow the general | that in condemning the five propositions, they 
impulse, and instead of embarking in a strug- | had not intended to deny the doctrine of St. 
gle with the numerous aristocracy which sur- | Augustine, nor of St. Thomas, nor efficacious 
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grace. Peace was, however, apparently con- 
cluded between the Molinists and the Jan- 
seniste. : The nuns and solitaires of Port 
Royal were relieved from censures, discharged 
from the interdict, and permitted to return to 
their convents. From this time the Jansen- 
ists, tolerated by the court of Rome, and sup- 
ported by the credit of the minister Pomponne, 
rose to a degree of importance which daily 
became more considerable ; and as they knew 
very well that they were to expect new at- 
s from their enemies as eoon as the latter 
found a favourable opportunity, they sought 
themselves to shackle the Holy See, and pre- 
pared to inflict terrible blows on the tottering 
colossus of the papacy. 
. Nothing, however, could then foretell the 
triumph of Jansenism ; the court of Rome ap- 
peared to be all-powerful in France. The 
t king had been weak enough to ask P 
lement, if he would be the godfather of the 
dauphin, and the holy father had sent a com- 
mission as legate extraordinary to the cardi- 
nal Vendome, that that prelate might hold the 
royal child at the baptismal font in his name. 
The ceremony of the baptism finished, it was 
supposed that the mission of the cardinal 
legate was over, and that the absolute power 
with which he had been momentarily invest- 
ed, ceased with his functions as godfather ; 
but it turned out otherwise. The prelate, fol- 
lowing the example of the Roman pontiff, 
whose representative he was, wished to use 
his ecclesiastical omnipotence for the interests 
of his family; he pronounced the divorce of 
his niece Maria Francisca d’Aumale, princess 
of Savoy Nemours, from her husband, Alphon- 
so the Fifth, king of Portugal, a scion of the 
house of Braganza, for impotence, and autho- 
rised her union with Don Pedro, the brother 
of the king and lover of the young queen. 
The court of Spain, which had never yet 
renounced its hope of recovering possession 
of the kingdom of Portugal, and which found 
itself in a good position to make its rights 
available, in consequence of the troubles 
which agitated that country, sent an embas- 
eador to the sovereign pontiff, to solicit an an- 
nulment of the marriage of bon Pedro to his 
sister-in-law. F 
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Unfortunately, the thing had become very 
difficult, the queen having declared that she 
was pregnant ; Clement alse secretly favoured 
France, and some presents which were sent 
him by Maria d’Aumale, served to gain him 
to the eide of the queen ; he confirmed all that 
had been done by the cardinal of Vendome, 
and declared her marriage with Alphonso well 
and truly annulled. Only, to save appearances, 
and not to be suspected of having yielded to 
presents, he specified in his boli that he ap- 

roved of the new union of the queen with 
Pon Pedro, because the eyil had become irre- 
mediable ; but that the Portuguese bishops who 
had pronounced the divorce under pretext of 
impotence on the part of the husband, were 
greatly guilty before God, for not ee 
mitted the two spouses to the proofs then in 
wee in the church, and which were called the 
proofs of Congress. 

His holiness not only confirmed the marriage 
of Don Pedro and the „acen, but even con- 
sented to make nominations to all the vacant 
bishoprics ; which the court of Rome had re- 
fused to do up to this time. In consequence 
of this concession, the king of Spain was com- 
pelled to recognise the independence of Portu- 
gal. Clement the Ninth congratulated him- 
self the more on the success of his policy to- 
wards these two countries, since he counted 
on it to use the influence he had acquired 
over their princes, to obtain from them sac- 
cours in men and money, to push the war 
vigorously against the Turks. Unfortunately, 
he had not time to realise hie plans ; he learn- 
ed that the Turks had seized on Candia, 
notwithstanding the brave defence of the 
Venetian garrison, and that it had fallen 
into the power of the sultan Mahomet ths 
Fourth, in consequence of the treason of the 
Jesuits. 

This news chagrined the holy father so vio- 
lently, that he was seized with a fever, of which 
he died on the 9th of December, 1669. Father 
Nodot endeavours to free the society from the 
accueation of having caused the death of 
—— a — Actes that his 

oliness, who was addicted to intem 
had simply died of indigestion, brought on by 
his excesses at table. i 


sa 


CLEMENT THE TENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


Vacancy in the Holy See—Election of Clement the Tenth—Nepotism of the new 
Pauluzzi pone the church—The Holy See during this retgn loses a 
egt neg about the ri 

to the Jansenists—Shameful vices of the holy fa 


entered the conclave | ven days after the death of Clement the Nin 


of the 


fiuence— 


Tar cardinals havi 


1670.] 
pope—Cardinal 


part of tts political in- 
ht of regale*—Hatred of Louis the Fourteenth 
ather—He dies, destroyed by drunkenness. 


on the 20th of December, that is to say, ele- | had not been able to choose a pope at the en 


> A right belonging formerly to the kings of France, 
of enjoying the revenues of vacant bishoprics. 


of four months, in consequence of the in 
trigues which divided the sacred college. 
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finally, in the last part of the month of April, 
the factiona of the Chigi, Barberini, and Ros- 
pigliosi, until that time sgo hostile to each other 
united, and proolaimed as soverei pontiff 
by adoration, Emilius Altieri, an old man of 
eighty years of age, who was enthroned by 
the name of Clement the Tenth. 

The family of the new pope was one of the 
oldest in Rome, and noble after the fashion of 
Italy, where those who could live without ex- 
ercising professions take the title of gentle- 
man, and purchase 'the right to be called count 
or marquis. As Altieri had only nieces, he 
solemnly adopted as cardinal nephew, Antonio 
Pauluzzi, the brother-in-law of Gasparo Pau- 
luzzi, who had married Dona Laura, one of 
his relatives, and loaded all the members of 
his new family with dignities and favours. 
He made Antonio cardina rone, first mi- 
nister, with a salary of a hundred thousand 
crowns; elevated his brother, Don Angelo, to 
the dignity of general of the galleys, and grati- 
fied Don Gasparo with the post of generalissi- 
mo of the pontifical troops. 

When he had sufficiently provided his 
adopted family with lands, benefices, domain 
and principalities, he reposed himself, an 
placed all the burthen of the government of 
the church in the hands of the cardinal ne- 
phew, who used it to increase his fortune, 
without troubling himself about the misfor- 
tunes of the people, nor the terrible wars 
which the sovereigns were carrying on. We 
should say, however, that his efforts to arrest 
the evil would not have produced any result; 
for the European powers having taken up a 

sition of complete independence of the Holy 

e, the influence of the Roman court was 
annihilated in the great political interests 
which actuated sovereigns. 

The Catholic world was divided intu two 
hostile camps, the French and Austrian par- 
ties, both seeking to annihilate each other, 
both employing all their efforts to insure suc- 
cess in the strife, and both preferring their 
political interests to those of religion. Thus, 
although a bigoted Catholic, Louis the Four- 
teenth, instead of obeying the pope, wished to 

int out a line of conduct to him; and in his 

igpleasure at seeing that Clement the Tenth, 
and ‘his nephew Pauluzzi Altieri, favoured the 
house of Austria, he encroached on the spi- 
ritual power, confiscated ecclesiastical pro- 
perty by his own authority, claimed the nght 
of establishing military pensions chargeable 
on the bencfiees of the church, declared by an 
edict that the eov reign had the right to col- 
lect the revenues of a bishopric during its va- 
cancy, and to confer the benefices which 
were dependent on it, a right which became 
æ celebrated by the name of regale; and, 


~ 
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finally, which was a terrible blow to the Holy 
See, he placed the receivers or bearers of the 
Roman rents under atrict surveillance, to pre- 
vent the faithful from sending so much money 
as was done to the court of Rome for the pur- 
chase of indulgences. 

The sovereign pontiff protested feebly 
agamst the usurpation of ecclesiastical privi- 
leges by the — power, at first because 
his protests would not have been listened to, 
and then because he was altogether incapable 
of taking an energetic resolution, the abuse 
of strong liquors having plunged him into a 
state of almost constant idiocy. A very curi- 
ous anecdote is told on the subject of the holy 
father’s habit of drunkenness. ‘One night,” 
says the Italian chronicler, ‘“‘ when hia holi: i 
ness had become drunk, as usual, with a monk 
of St. Sylvester, his confessor, he took a fancy 
to make this unworthy frockling archbishop, 
and his butler a cardinal. The patents were 
signed, and the next day Antonio Pauluzzi 
had preat diny in preventing tbe titula- 
ries from using these papers, and claiming the 
benefit of their commissions.” 

In France, the quarrels between the Jan- 
senits and the Molinists broke out anew, and 
threatened to disturb the kingdom seriously. 
The Jesuits pursued their adversaries to the 
utmost, and such was their hatred against the 
solitaires of Port Royal, that they preferred to 
see atheism triumph rather than tolerate the 
propagation of Jansenism ; thus they caused a 
criticism which the learned Perrault published 
on them, under the title of “ Tye Practical 
Morality of the Jesuits,” to be burned by the 
hands of the executioner, whilst they did not 
make the slightest complaint against ‘The 
Theological and Political Treatise,’ which the 
celebrated Jew, Benedict Spinosa, publishe 
and in which the author maintained that G 
was not an infinitely — being ;. that he 
was not even endowed with intelligence ; in a 
word, that the Divinity was nothing else thah 
that force, or that vague energy of nature, 
which thinks in men, feels in animals, vege- 
tates in plants, and which resembles the atoms 
of inert matter. 

This material pantheiam found no contra- 
diction on its appearance among the Catholi 
not even in Rome. It is true that they pai 
no attention to religion, and that it mattered 
little to the cardinal nephew what belief the 
faithful had, so they regularly paid the taxes 
and imposts which he laid upon them. ` 

Antonio Pauluzzi was at last obliged to re- 
sign the supreme power. The holy father, 
weakened by old age, and worm out by intoxi- 
cation, fell into a prostration, which took from 
him even the power of motion, and carried 
him off, the 26th of July, 1676. 
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INNOCENT THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-EIGHTH POPE. | 
[A. D. 1676.) 


Election of Innocent the Eleventh-—History of the before his exaltation—Quarrels between 
the new pontif and Louis the Fourteenth Falha a Chaise, the confessor of Louis the Four. 
teent of the bis of France—The four propositions of the liberties of the Golli 
can church—TInnocent anathematises the French prelates who assisted at the national council- 
Catholic reaction tn sh iti tide of the papists—The English parliament causes e 
large number of Jesuits to be arrested—Sir Edmonbury Godfrey is assassinated by order of the 
en of En Bill excluding the fanatical duke of York, the brother of the king, from 
the throne of Great Britain—Charles the Second dismisses the parliament, and udes his 
subjects—The Whigs and Tortes—Death of Charles the Second—Fanaticism of Louis the Four- 
teenth—Revocation of the edict of Nantz—James the Second on the throne of England— 
. Punishment of Monmouth—Condemnation of the Quietist Michel Bfolinos— Abolition of the 
Sranchises for embassadors at Rome—Louis the Fourteenth causes the pope to be insulted by 
the marquis de Lavardin—Death of Innocent. 


Tax cardinals entered into conclave on the 
very night of the funeral of Clement the 
Tenth ; as usual, intrigue decided the election, 
and after two months of struggle and sharp 

ting, the members of the conclave pro- 
claimed as sovereign pontiff, the son of a 
banker, the cardinal Odescalchi, who was 
— by the nae of — the ral S 

is pope, who was of an imperious, loft 
and determined character, waa Goran the 
kingdom of Austria; before embracing the 
ecclesiastical career, he had followed the trade 
of arms, arfd when he put on the tiara, there 
might still be seen on his brow the mark the 
casque had left there. 

Louis the Fourteenth appeared to him to be 
@ rival worthy of him, and against whom he 
might display his double warlike and sacer- 
dotal energy. The moment was the more 
opportune for a ru penre with that monarch, as 
he was at war with the apostolic Roman em- 
peror, Leopold of Austria, and as Charles the 

nd of Spain, and Charles the Fourth, duke 
of Lorraine, were leagued with the heretics of 
the United Provinces to weaken the most 
Christian king, who, on his side, had made an 
alliance with Mahomet the Fourth, emperor 
of the Turks. The pope seized the pretext 
of the right of regale, which Louis the Four- 
teenth claimed, and declared that the sove- 
reign had not the right to abuse this custom 
established in France, to dispose of the rentals 
and benefices of vacant sees, nor to seize on 
the revenues of abbeys and churches, with- 
out regard to their exemptions, their immuni- 
ties, and their. privileges. 

The holy father was sustained in his step 
by the Jesuits, and even by the Jansenist pre- 
lates; still, he dared not come to an open 
rupture with Louis the Fourteenth, and con- 
tented himself with merely sending him a 
brief of warning. The moderation of the 
sovereign pontiff was induced by the financial 
situation of the Holy See; as the expenses 
had exceeded the receipts by a considerable 
sum, it was apprehended lest the least diffi- 
culty should bring on bankruptey. Innocent 


then wished to gain time, to ward off the iw 
convenience of such a situation. He first su 
pressed the enormous emoluments paid to 
nephews of dead popes or their creatures, be 
abolished a crowd of useless offices, restored 
order to the administration of the finances, 
laid taxes on the nobles who had been es- 
empted from them; he then reduced the » 
terest on the funded debt to three per cent. 
made new assessments, doubled taxes, 
and restored an equilibrium between the re 
ceipts and expenses. 
When the skilful pontiff had placed things 
on a good footing, he resumed his plans against 
Louis the Fourteenth, and wrote to him, 
“ Most dear son in Jesus Christ, we have al- 
ready represented to your majesty how mu 
tho ordinance, which was published during 
the reign of our predecessor, conceming the 
regale, was injurious to ecclesiastical freedom, 
contrary to divine and human law, and remote 
from the examples and customs bequeathed 
to us by the ancient kings. We have, bow- 
ever, learned that your agents trample under 
foot the authority of the bishops, trouble the 
onler and discipline of the church, openls, 
and with the assent of the royal power. We 
will not accuse your majesty of these de- 
plorable outrages; we will throw the blame 
upon your counsellors, who have not courage 
ously warned you that you are wandering from 
the right path; who have not told you te re 
member that you swore before to shed 
your blood in the maintenance of the faith, 
and the defence of the liberties of his holy 
church; we will excommunicate those cow- 
ardly courtiers who have not recalled to yoo 
that God should be obeyed above men, 
the life of kings and princes passes by as m- 
pidly as a flash of lightning, that the most 
powerful of sovereigns, as well as the lowest 
of his subjects, after that terrible instant, cell- 
ed before the tribunal of the Eternal, ep 
there withont sceptre, crown, mantie of pur 
ple, guards, suite, nor any of the terrestrial 
insignia of his mundane power; that there 
your majesty will have būt your crimes 5 
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your train, acd that around it will arise the 
victims of your cruelty appealing for ven- 
nce. 

‘We, who do not dread to make you hear 
the energetic language of truth, and who de- 
sire to porn you from heaping up the mea- 
sure of your iniquities, we inform you, that 
your edict about the regale is an impious work 
and that you cannot hasten too soon to repeal 
it, to merit your pardon before God. We are 
not ignorant that you seek to make compensa- 
tion for the ctimes of your life by praiseworthy 
actions, that you destroy the synagogues, that 
you persecute the heretics, and that you wish 
to prepare yourself for the infinite recom- 

neges of heaven; but be careful that your 
eft hand does not overthrow that which your 
right hand builds up, and remember that the 
apostle has said, ‘he who falls voluntarily into 
sin, loses the merit of his pious works.’ 

“Weare rent with grief when thinking that 
death may surprise you, whilst your con- 
science is barthaved with the most execrable 
iniquities; we thus hasten to cry to you on 
behalf of God, ‘Repeal the ordinance of the 
regale, abolish all you have undertaken against 
the liberty and the temporal rights of the 
church, or dread my indignation.’ If, after 
this new warning, you do not obey the orders 
of God, if your majesty does not quit the 
fatal path on which you have entered, we will 
use against you the terrible arms which Jesus 
Christ has placed in our hands. The perform- 
ance of our duty will certainly expose us to 
terrible tempests, but in this holy strife we 
will place our glory in suffering for the cross 
of Jeeus Christ. 

“t Given at Rome, on the 22d of December, 
1679.” 

Whilst appearing to have only the interests 
of religion in view, it was easy to perceive, 
that the pope thought only of re-establishing 
the omnipotence of the Holy See; it was also 
evident that Louis the Fourteenth, under pre- 
text of maintaining the rights of his crown, 
wished to make himself master of the eccle- 
siastical benefices, make the clergy dependent 
on him, and use them to rule the people. 

Innocent the Eleventh had already divined 
Lonis the Fourteenth, and the latter had pene- 
trated the eecret hopes of the holy father; 
the straggle then commenced between royalty 
and the papacy. f 

Never had a prince governed his empire 
more despotically than Lonis the Fourteenth, 

n more entirely the masterof his sub- 
jects; all, nobles, priests, and burghers were 
trampled like vile slaves beneath his feet, and 
the prince of Condé, to paint the subjection 
of the clergy, said, “that if the king should 
take a fancy to embrace protestanism, the 
— would be the first to imitate him.” 

ather la Chaise himself, the great nephew 
of Father Cotton, who had become in his turn 
confessor of the king, and who for fifteen years 
direeted the conscience of Louis the Four- 
teenth, had joined in the views of the mo- 
narch concernin 
Jesuit, — the seth! See. Some historians 
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the rogale, and, though a jo 
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accuse the good father of having contributed 
to inspire his august penitent with the desire 
to break entirely the yoke of the court of 
Rome, in order to have the list of livings in 
the king’s gift at his disposal. 

Instead of obeying the injunctions of the 
pope, Louis the Fourteenth assembled the 
principal pie ates of the kingdom in council, 
m the — of Monseigneur Marca, the 
metropolitan of Paris, and placed the matter 
before them. They who followed the lead 
of Father la Chaise, were careful not to con- 
tradict him, and confirmed the right of regale 
over all the churches of France. The arch- 
bishop of Paris even wrote a very hadly 
digested work on the subject, called “The 
Agreement between the Priesthood and the 
Empire.” Innocent the Eleventh immediate- 
ly ordered his canonists to refute this book, 
and renewed his remonstrances to Louis the 
Fourteenth to abandon his pretensions to the 
regale. The monarch, finding himeelf sus- 
tained by the clergy, stood firm, refused to 
submit, and using as a pretext that the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church were in danger 
from the encroachments of the court of Rome, 
convened a national council to defend the 
rights of his crown. 

Bossuet, the illustrious bishop of Meaux, 
who had been gained over to the cause of the 
king, opened the sitting in an extremely skil- 
ful discourse ; he affected the most respect- 
ful deference for the Roman church, called it 
the mother, the nurse, the mistress of all the 
churches, insinuating, however, that it was 
necessary to examine the fundamental rights 
of civil power and religious authority. After 
five monthsof deliberations, the assembly pub- 
lished the four following propositions, which 
comprehended what is called, in our days, the 
liberties of the Gallican church : 

1. “The pope and universal church have 
no authority, direct or indirect, over the tem- 
poral concerns of princes, and cannot depose 
sovereigns, nor free their subjects from the 
oath of fidelity. 

2. “The authority of general councils is 
above that of the popes, as was decided in 
the fourth and fifth sessions of the council of 
Constance, a decision which the church of 
France recognises as universally approved 
of, and applicable even to times in which 
there is no schism. 

3. “The authority of the see of Rome in 
matters of discipline, receives its force from 
the consent of the other churches, and the ex- 
ercise of supreme ecclesiastical power should 
be regulated by the canons. l 

4. “On questions of faith, the decisions of 
the pope are not infallible ; they only become 
so from the approval of the church.” 

These propositions, which were a aera. 
the work of Bossuet, were signed by eight 
archbishops, twenty-six bishops, and twenty- 
four deputies of the second order of the clergy. 
The king ordered them to be accepted and 
taught in all the universities, in the faculties 

f theology and the canon law, by a perpetual 
and irrevocable ———— the Eleventh 
e 
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was so indignant at them, that he immediately 
assembled the sacred college, and pronounced 
in full consistory an excommunication against 
all the prelates who had assisted at te coun- 
ci], and caused the four propositions they had 
decreed, to be burned by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. His holiness did not confine him- 
self to that; comprehending that his power- 
less thunders would not intimidate the French 
clergy, he determined to create for himself 
defenders even in the ranks of his enemies, 
and to corrupt, instead of threatening. 

In conformity with his instructions, the 
legate sought tc reconcile himself with the 
Jansenists; he even made overtures to the 
theologian Arnaud, and to some other soli- 
taires of Port Royal, and offered them the hat 
of a cardinal, if they would embrace the 
cause of the pore and defend the omnipo- 
tence of the Holy See. Arnaud rejected the 
proposals of the legate, and wrote in favour 

f the maxims published by the French eccle- 
siastics. But some of the disciples of the 
abbot of St. Cyran proved to be better dis- 
posed, amongst others the monks Sfondrati 
and d’Aguierre ; they were decorated with the 
Roman purple, gratified with rich benefices— 
and in exchange, they declaimed against the 
national council of 1682. i 

Louis the Fourteenth, on his side, distri- 
buted sees and abbeys to the signers of the 
&eclaration, s0 as to prevent defections ; and 
as his holiness refused to grant canonical in- 
stitution to the proteges of the king, it resulted 
in the churches having pastors who could 
neither receive ordination, nor exercise any 
spiritual power. Thus the difference between 
the courts of Rome and France became every 
day more serious. 

England, things were also beginning to 
take a turn less favourable to the interests of 
the Holy See. The murmurs of the people 
and the representations of parliament had re- 
minded Charles the Second that the head of 
his father had fallen beneath the axe of the 
executioner. The prince appeared to have 
abandoned his extravagant project of absolnte 
monarchy, and of the restoration of papacy 
into the kingdom of Great Britain; he even 
affected a great desire to become popu an and 
married his niece to the prince of Orange. 
All this was but trick and knavery, and the 
discovery of the famous conspiracy of the 
papista exposed the infamy of the king to open 
day. This dark conspiracy, which counted 
among its members bishops, lords, the most 
influential personages of the court, the duke 
of York, the brother of the king, Catherine 
of Portugal, his wife, and the king himself, 
had as its end te re-establish Catholicism in 
England, massacre the Presbyterians, and 
overthrow the constitutional government, to 
substitute a despotism for it. 

Charles the Second had joined the conspi- 
rators for this last purpose, and had reserved 
to himself the right to decide afterwards on 
the fitness of the measures to be taken to 
secure the triumph of papacy; his secret in- 
tention was to use the Ea thokcs to overthrow 
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the parliament, and then to join the Prest yte- 
rians against the papiste, so that, favoured by 
the troubles, he might cause himself to be 
recognised as an absolute king, that is to say, 
he counted on betraying at once the Engl; 
people and the Catholics. But he bad to deal 
with persons more skilful than himself, for 
the leaders pf the conspiracy, whilst appear- 
ing submissive to his will, had determined to 
ut him to death, and place his brother, the 
uke of York, on the throne. 

The plot was on the eve of breaking cot, 
when a Jesuit, named Titus Oates, one of the 
conspirators, yielding to the calle of con- 
science, went to a magistrate in London, Sr 
Edmonbury Godfrey, and revealed all that 
he knew to him. He declared, amongst other 


things, that the pope, regarding himself as 
entitled to the possession of Engiand and Ire- 
land, in consequence of the heresy of the 


sovereign and people, had tacitly adjudged 
to himself the sovereignty of these two king- 
doms, and had placed them in the hands of 
the Jesuits,-as Nae the patrimony of St. 
Peter; that in consequence of this, Father 


Oliva, the general of their order, had been 
appointed legate by the Holy See; that seve 
ral English Catholic lords had also been de- 


signated by the pontiff to fill the principal 

sts in the state; that Lord Arundel was to 

created chancellor; Sir William Godolphin 
keeper of the privy seal; that Coleman, the 
secretary of the duke of York, was to be pro- 
moted to the secretaryship of state; Lang- 
horne to the post of attorney general; 
Bellasis to the dignity of generalissimo of the 
armies; Lord Petre to the rank of lieutenant 
general; and Lord Strafford to the post of 
treasurer. ` 

He also revealed that the Jesuits, at the in- 
atigation of the conspirators, had formed a 
secret tribunal, in which it had been decided 
that the king of England, whom they desig- 
nated by the name of the Black Bastard, was 
to be poisoned, for having married his niece 
toa heretic. He said that this decision hed 
been communicated to Father la Chaise, the 
confessor of the king of France ; that the latter 
had offered ten thousand pounds to — 
Wakeman, physician to the queen, to take 
charge of this matter, and that the doctor had 
exacted fifteen thousand, which bad beea 
given bim at once. 

He also declared that the reverend fathers, 
fearful lest the doctor should not keep hs 
promise, had employed four banditti, whe 
were to poinard the king in his carriage the 
day he went to parliament, and that in cam 
their blows should fail, two other conspirators, + 
Gove and Pickering, were to fire on the 
with silver balls; that the first had 
fifteen hundred pounds as hie pay, and the 
second thirty thousand masses to ransom him 
from the flames of purgatory. 

He added, that Coleman, the secretary of 
the duke of York, had in his hands the wnt- 
ten order of the secret tribunal, concerang 
the plan of poisoning or stabbing the king; 
that he himself been commissiqued to 
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earry several letters Piu this end ;-that a bet 


of a hundred had been made by 
several Jesuits in regard to the death of 
Charles the Second, some maintaining that 


the prince would not be in existence at the 
festival of Chrietmas ; others maintaining that 
he could not be assassinated until after that 

riod. He revealed also that the Catholics 

d planned to set fire to the four corners of 
London, and to do the same in the principal 
cities of the three kingdoms; that at a given 
signal, twenty thousand men were to leave 
Flanders, disembark in land, penetrate to 
London, and rain fire balls on the people, 
which they called the piquant pills of Tewke- 
bury ; that a general rising had been concerted 
in Ireland, and that, finally, the crown was to 
be solemnly offered tothe duke of York, be- 
cause they were assured he would not 
tate to take an oath to extirpate the protestant 
religion. . 

Several Jesuits denounced, by oaths, were 
arrested at once ; Coleman, who had at first 
concealed himself, then surrendered himself 
to the secretary of state, and presented him- 
self boldly before the istrate, as if the 
high protection of the duke of York could 
guarantee him from every danger. The in- 
vestigations of justice, however, took their 
course; Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, who had 
been commissioned to take informations on 
this dark affair, acquitted himself of his duty 
with great zeal, made requisitions for all sus- 
pected persons, and seized them. Finally, he 
accidental] 7 laid his hands apon a correspon- 
dence of the queen, the duke of York, and 
several Catholic lords, with the nuncio of the 
pope, who was residing at Brussels, and with 
the confessor of Louis the Fourteenth. As he 
was about to nse these important letters, the 
court rid itself of him. His dead body was 
found one morning in a ditch near Primrose 
Hill, on the road from Hampstead, transfixed 
with his own sword, the whole of it in the 
wound, and presenting the singular circum- 
stance that not a drop of blood had flowed 
from this horrid sore. It was suspected that 
his assassins had passed his sword through 
his body after he was dead, in order to create 
the suspicion of suicide ; and this opinion was 
cerroborated when they took off the dress of 
the victim, and discovered a livid and blueish 
inark around his neck, which proved that he 
had been strangled. The crime was evident ; 
it remained to discover the guilty. William 
Bedloe, a captain of cavalry, one of the trusty 
friends of the papists, appeared before the 
council of inquiry, and made revelations. He 
declared that on the eve of the discovery of 
the dead body, he had been sent for to Somer- 
set House, where Queen Catherine resided, 
where they showed him the unfortunate God- 
frey lying strangled in a jower chamber of the 
pa ace, and that a domestic of Lord Bellasis 

d — him four thousand pounds to carry 
it off. 

The guilt of the queen was evident; the 
house of commons thought of accusing her; 
the lords alone rejected, with all their might, 
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the scandal of a judgment against the wife of 
their —— Charles the Second was, how . 
ever, compe led, in order to giye satisfaction 
to public opinion, which began to threate 
to allow the trial of Coleman to proceed, an 
to join with him the priests Ireland, Picker- 
ing, and Gove ; they were all four condemned 
to death, and sacrificed: to the safety of the 
monarch. All, however, was not over in this 
matter. A idamith, named Miles Prance, 
a Roman Catholic, who had been denounced 
by Bedloe ag one of the accomplices in the 
murder of Godfrey, indignant at seeing that 
the court pemu those who had obeyed its 
orders to be executed, made revelations in his 
turn; he declared that the crime had been 
committed in Somerset House, by Gerard and 
Kelly, Irish priests, assisted by Horace Hiil, a 
ey of the queen, Robert Green, who was 
employed in her chapel, and Henry Berry, a 
Swiss of the palace. All were tried, attainted 
and soneioted ‘of the assassination, and con- 
demned to capital punishment. The provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, Whitebread, Fathers Fen- 
wick, Gaven, Turner, and Harcourt, who were 
involved in the principal accusation, under- 
went the same punishment; George Wake- 
man the physician of the queen, was alone 
saved by the interference of Charles the Se- 
cond himself, without any one having ever 
known what motive induced the monarch to 
use clemency tow..rds a man who wished to 
poison him. The marquis of Strafford was . 
also condemned as guilty of high treason, 
and condemned to be hung and quartered ; 
by "y of commutation, he had his head cut 
off. Finally, the parliament having inflicted 
Judgment on al) these wretches, talked of at- 
tacking the great culprits, and of bringing the 
duke of York and Queen Catherine of Portu- 
gal to jadgment. 

The king, who feared the consequences of 
such a proceeding, determined to dissolve the 
house of commons, which had been in existence 
for seventeen years, and to order new elections, 
hoping that it would be easy to corrupt the new 
delegates and to put an end to the prosecutions 
against those who had embarked in the plot of 
the papists. He judged illy ; the members sent 
to the new parliament proved to be as incorrup- 
tible as their predecessors ; they continued the 
inquiry commenced against the duke of York, 

a bjll which excluded that prince from 
the throne of Great Britain, and decreed that 
in default of a direct heir, the king abdicating 
or dying, without children, the crown should 
devolve on the person whom the nation should 
judge most worthy of it. Parliament did not 
confine itself to this act of vigour; it the 
celebrated Jaw called the habeas 5 aet, 
which placed bounds on the power of the king, 
and took from him the right of imprisonin 
or hanging a citizen by the mere act of his will. 

The duke of York, seeing the turn which 
things were taking, determined to retire ‘o 
Scotland in order to tranquillize the fears of 
the English nation, and to attach the Scotch to 
his cause. The departure of the prince from 
the city of London gave birth to manifesta 
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tions extremely disagreeable to kim; his car- 


riage was accompanied by the ings of 
the populace, and his people were —— 
stones. 


On the other hand, public opinion declared 
for the duke of Monmouth, the natural son 
of Charles the Second. Two parties were 
now formed in England, the Whigs and the 
Tories; the former declared themselves to be 
the defenders of the national liberties; they 
received the name Whigs from an appellation 
by which the Presbyterians of Sgotland were 
designated. The Tories, the partizans of roy- 
alty, maintained the privileges of the noble 
castes; they took their name from an English 
word which was used to designate a band of 
Irish robbers. 

The struggle between these two parties be- 
came daily more lively and animated. The 
king determined to dissolve parliament a 
second time, and to convene a new house of 
oommone in the city of Oxford. This new ef- 
fort succeeded no better with Charles the Se- 
‚cond than the preceding one had done. The 
members of the assembly opened their sittir 
amid cries of “‘No papacy! no slavery !” an 
that, not withstanding the presence of the royal 
troops which guarded the approaches to the 
hall in which the deputies were. 

The new house was still engaged with the 
interminable business of the popish plot. An 
Jrishman named Fitz Harris made revelations 
of a new plot still more frightful than any of 
those which had been discovered, and offered 
to furnish proof that the duke of York and 
Queen Catherine had ordered the death of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, and had presided over 
the accomplishment of the crime. 

Charles the Second, who had the same 
interests as hie brother and wife in not 
awakening public attention to this matter, and 
who feared lest the parliament should attack 
him personally, hastened to have a warrant 
issued by the house of lords authorieing the 
arrest of Fitz Harris. The house of commons 
claimed the prisoner ; declared that the cause 
should be tried at its bar; that if he had ca- 
Jumniated any one, it was right that the justifi- 
cation should be public ; but that if the revela- 
Hons of the accused were sustained -by irrefu- 
table proofs, it was necessary that the guilty 
should receive the punishment of their crime, 
and that the house of commons should at- 
taint them, even on the very steps of the 
throne. 

This energetic declaration showed that the 
deputies would push the investigations to the 
utmost. Charles the Second dared not expose 
himself to the chances of the proceeding, and 
to put an end to the dispute he dissolved par- 
- lament, and determined never to convene an- 
ather. From that moment he goveined with 
despotic power, and, throwing off the mask, 
appeared in his true character—unjust, de- 
bauched, greedy, and cruel ;"he waa always 
surrounded by spies and satellites; he took 
from the Presbyterians their offices and em- 
ployments, and openly favoured the Episco- 
palians and Catho 108, and deprived of its char- 
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time at the head ; 
"Scotland was not treated better sa Eng- 
land ; the king sent troops into that country 
to bring the Presbyterians to reason. He en- 
joined on the inhabitants to give neither quar- 
ters nor food, nor a place of refuge to ihe non- 
conformist ministers or their partizans, aad 
authorised the soldiers to pursue them to ex- 
tremities, and to exterminate them to the last 
man. All the corporations and cities «ere 
forced to surrender their charters to Charles 
the Second; and those who preserved some 
privileges had to pay for them with weights 
of gold. For two years the nation appeared 
to be plunged in apathy ; at last some courage- 
ous men determined to make an ap to the 
national seutiment, to foment a revolution, as:d 
hurl Charlea Stuart from the throne. The 
leaders of the conspiracy were the duke of 
Monmouth, Lord Russe}, the two republicane 
Essex and Algemon Sidney; an honourable 
citizen named John Hampden; Colonel Ram- 
say, an old republican officer; Lieutenant- 
colons} Wolcot, who held the same opinions ; 
the under sheriff of London, Goodenough : Fer- 
guson, a fiery Presbyterian; several lawyer 
and some nch merchants of the city. Unfor- 
tunately they were sold by a wretch named 
Reiling, and all paid with their heads for thei 
generous devotion to their country, except 
Monmouth and Hampden, who were both 
banished. 

Shortly afterwards, the king perceived han 
self attacked by a strange sickness which the 
physicians attributed to the effects of poison, 
and which had the character‘of an apoplectic 
attack. Public opinion accused the queen 
and the duke of York of this new crime. He 
languished for a week, and died on the 6th of 
February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, ad the twenty-fifth af hia reign. 

In France the religious reaction was felt 
more violently than even in England. The 
infamons Louis the Fourteenth, at the in- 
stigation of his confessor, Father la Chaise, 
and of Maintenon, his mistress, persecuted 
the protestants, excluded them from all the 
liberal professiona, destroyed their churches, 
imprisoned their ministers, and compelled 
them to bring their children to the church and 
to subscribe a Catholic formula for them and 
their wives. 

Rather than submit to these tyrannical and 
vexatious measutes, a large number of the re- 
formed determined to leave France ; but the 
great king, who was not desirous of losing a 
part of his revenues, put a stop to this i 

rnished the frontiers with soldiers, and drove 

ck the emigrants with blows, into the inte- 
tior of the kingdom. Those Huguenots who 
dared to protest against this abuee of power 
were merely sent to the galleys of the king to 
torre the gracious monarch for the rest of their 
ives. i 

So much injustice finally exasperated their 
minds; the protestants of the southern pro- 
vinces took up arms, and claimed the liber- 
ties and franchises guaranteed te them by 
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the edict of Nantz. Lonis the Fourteenth 
replied to their just demands by inundating 
the country with dragoons and missionaries, 
the one commiasidned to exterminate, the 
others to convert. Frightful massacres were 
organized in all the southern provinces, and 
the cities became the theatres of bloody exe- 
cutions, which recalled the atrocities of the 
St. Bartholomew. But these religious and 
man expeditions not producing the result 
which his majesty expected, the radical ex- 
tirpation of Catholicism, the king ordered the 
bishops to assemble and bring a complaint be- 
fore his throne against the obstinacy of the 
heretics, who had the audacity to wish to be 
neither converted nor murdered. As a eòn- 
sequence of the representations of his clergy, 
Louis the Fourteenth made the famous de- 
cree called the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz. The monarch declared al] that had 
been done in the kingdom in favour of the re- 
formed religion abolished for ever; he ordered 
the demolition of all the protestant temples 
that were still etanding; he expressly prohi- 
bited the Hagueuots from assembling in any 
public or private place; and he commanded 
all their ministers who refused to abjure their 
belief, to leave the kingdom in fifteen days 
after the publication of the edict. 

Whilst excluding the preachers, his majesty 
prohibited the faithful from following their 
pastors, and from transporting out of France 
either their property or pereons, under the 

nalty of the galleys for men, and the con- 

tian of their persons as wel] as property 
for females. ‘Notwithstanding the dangers 
they incurred of being arrested on the frontier, 
more than eight hundred thousand Hugue- 
nota,” says the marquis de la Fare, “ suc- 
ceeded in emigrating, and of carrying into a 
foreign country their money and most pre- 
cious objects. This was the more baneful 
for the country, since, independently of the 
capital which they took away from com- 
merce, the land remained uncultivated in 
many parts of the country, in consequence of 
the departure of these intelligent and labo- 
rious men.” 

Although his holiness was at open war with 
the great king on the subject of the regale, 
he sent to him a letter of congratulations on 
the act of infamy he had accomplished, in 
revoking the edict of Nantz, which encou- 
raged Louis the Fourteenth to persevere in 
this deplorable path. His majesty was soon 
not content with the execrable glory he had 
acquired of murdering his own subjects, he 
wished to hear of massacres in the states 
of his neighbours, and compelled Victor Ama- 
deus, duke of Savoy, to exterminate the inha- 
bitants of the valleys of Lucerne, La Perouse, 
and St. Martin, commonly called the Vaudois, 
who professed the doctrines of Calvin. 

The Piedmontese troops, united with the 
dragoons of the king of France, enveloped all 
the country and massacred more than twenty 
thousand Huguenots in the defiles of the 
mountains. 

Louis the Fourteenth was not the only 
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prince who had declared himself the cham- 
pono Catholiciem ; the duke of York, having 

me king of England in defiance of the 
decree of parliament which excluded him 
from the throne, laboured openly to bring 
back Great Britain into the bosom of the 
church, and affected to go every Sunday to 
the — of hia palace, clothed in the in- 
signia of royalty, to assist at mass. Jie did 
more, he sent an ambassador to the court of 
Rome to demand officially from the holy fae 
ther if he would receive the obedience of the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. He then published an edict of con- 
science, and abolished, of his own authority 
the laws which had been before promulgated 
by eee against the Catholics. 

y his orders, Titus Oates, the Jesuit, wh 
during the reign of Charles the Second, ha 
betrayed his companions and discovered the 
conspiracy of the papists, was arrested, thrown 
into prison, cohdemned as a perjurer to be 
whipped by the executioner, during the pas- 
sage from Aldgate to Newgate, and from 
Newgate to Tyburn, to be imprisoned for life 
to stand in the pillory five times a year, a 
to pay a fine of twenty thousand marke of 
silver. This vengeance on a former accom- 
plice served as a prelude to the bloody exe- 
cutions of which the Presbyterians were the 
victims. | 

The nation, which held in horror all that 
resembled papacy, then allowed Ite hatred for 
the king to break out, and appeared disposed 
to break the yoke. The luke of Monmouth, 
who since the last conspiracy had lived in re- 
tirement in Holland, partook of the general 
indignation, and determined to devote him- 
self to wrest the crown from the brow of 
James the Second. He sent the earl of Argyle 
to Scotland to raise the country, whilst he 
himeelf prepared to make a descent on Eng- 
land. Argyle was unfortunately attacked by 
the royal troops before he had collected to- 
gether more than two thousand men; he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, judged by a military 
commission, and beheadtd on the public 
square of Edinburg. This check did not pre- 
vent Monmouth from throwing himeelf into 
the county of Dorset, at the head of his parti- 
zans. e popularity of his name was so 
great, and the hatred for the king such, that 
four days after his arrival his small troop 
was reinforced by three thousand men; he 
marched immediately on the city of Taunton, 
where reinforcements awaited him. There 
he took the title of king; but instead of using 
his time advantageously, and marching ra- 
pidly on London, he erred by remaining in 
those parts to receive puerile honours. 

James the Second assembled troops in 
great haste, and sent them under the co 
mand of the earl of Feversham and Churchi 
to stop the p ss of the rebels. The two 
armies met at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater 
Monmonth, inspired by his high courage, 
wished to deserve the throne or lose his life 
in the first battle. At the head of a chogen 
troop he vigorously — the royal in- 
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laniry, threw its ranks into disorder, was 
bvaung it down, and every thing was pre- 
saging victory to him, when his cavalry, com- 
manded by Lord Grey, either from cowardice 
or treason on the part of its leader, fled at the 
_ first attack, and left the field of battle. Mon- 
mouth saw in a moment his lines outflanked 
by his enemies, who charged from all sides 
at once ; he di — give way until 
after a bloody combat of three hours. He 
fled more than twenty miles without stopping 
and almost alone; finally, his horse having 
fallen beneath him, he continued his way on 
foot, followed only by a German count. At 
night they slept on the ground, exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue, and covered themselves 
in the grass. On the next day they were dis- 
covered by their pursuers; the duke was ar- 
rested and conducted into the presence of 
James the Second, who wished to feast his 
eyes with the sight of a conquered enemy. 

e was then judged and condemned to death. 

The day of the punishment having arrived, 
the intrepid Monmouth was led to the place 
where he was to be executed. During the 
paseage he did not exhibit the slightest sign 
of alarm, and when he arrived at the foot of 
the scaffold he only besonght the executioner 
to measure his blow well, so that he would 
not be obliged to strike twice, as had hap- 
pened to Lord Russell. This recommenda- 
tion produced so painful a sensation in the 
executioner, that he felt all his strength aban- 
don him ; he raised’ his axe, but his arm was 
so weak that the axe struck an uncertain 
blow, and only entered half an inch into his 
flesh. The duke raised his head and tumed 
to him as if he would have reproached his 
want of skill, he then replaced it on the 
block ; the executioner gave himn two other 
blows, which only inflicted on him two new 
wounds; then, being beside himself, he cast 
down his axe to the ground and wished to 
fly, but the sheriff stopped him and compelled 
him to finish his ministerial duties; finally, 
two more blows separated the head from the 
trunk, 

Terrible as had been the death of the young 
duke of Monmouth, it was not enough for the 
vengeance of the sanguinary James. After 
the leader came the tum of the soldiers, and 
all the rebels who had been made prisoners 
were pitilessly murdered. Colonel Kirke, the 
worthy slave of such a master, executed the 
royal will with incredible barbarity. This 
monster, joining irony to the most atrocious 
cruelty, massacred two hundred of these un- 
fortunate men ira festive hall, whilst he was 
gorging himself with food and wine; as the 
Victims were writhing in the convulsions of 
death, he said that the rebels appeared to be 
in a humour to dance, and ordered the trum- 

ts of the regiment to play in honour of the 

ing. This same Kirke dared to propose to a 
beautiful young girl who asked the pardon of 
her brother from him, to buy it at the price 
of her honour, and when the unfortunate child 
had consented to this infamous bargain, and 
accomplished her frightful sacrifice, he open- 
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ed a window and showed her the dead body 
of her brother hanging to a gibbet. 

The military execution, not proceeding fast 
enough for the impatient James the Second, 
he added a judicial] commission to them, under 
the presidency of a hot Catholic named Jef- 
fries. It ie computed that this tribunal of 
blood tortured, burned, or beheaded, in one 
month, more victims than the troops of the 
king had murdered daring the whole cam- 
paign. Asa recompense for the zeal which 
the president of the commission had shown in 
the service of royalty, James made Jeffries 
the Catholic, Jeffries the executioner, a peer 
declared him worthy to sit in the capacity of 
chancellor among those lords, the descendents 
of robbers and assassins, who composed the 
upper chamber, that scourge of England, the 
execration of the people and the ehame of the 
human race. 

From that moment it became evident to all, 
that James the Second wished to establish the 
papacy in Great Britain by violent means ; cour- 
tiers openly abjured protestantism ; the Jesuits 
built colleges in the provinces, bishops were 
consecrated in the royal chapel, in accordance 
with the ritual of the Roman church, and 
styled themselves apostolic vicars; from all 
quarters legions of priests and monks came 
in, and to see their audacity, it would really 
— as if they came to take possession Gf 

gland as of a conquered country. Before 
the danger to which the political and religions 
liberties of Great Britain were ex 
parties ceased their quarrels and united against 
the common enemy ; Whigs and Tories, Pres- 
byterians and churchmen, concentrated all 
their hatred on the person of the king, and 
fomented a revolution, which Jed to the ex- 
pulsion of the fanatical James the Second, and 
to the elevation of William of Orange, the 
stadtholder of the United Provinces, to the 
throne, by the name of William the Third. 

This news affected the old pope very 
slightly; besides, his holiness not having 
any religious belief, it mattered little to him 
whether the Jesuits or the church of England 
men triumphed, since in no case would bring 
any profit to the Holy See, the one not being 
more dis than the other to divide the 
treasures of Great Britain with him. 

We should Bay, however, as an excuse for 
the indifference of Innocent the Eleventh, on 
the subject of the affairs of the church, that 
he was very much occupied in publishing 
sumptuary laws at Rome, and that al) hia at- 
tention was absorbed by the struggle in which 
he.was engaged with a new sect of heretics, 
who threatened to pervert ali Italy. The 
principal cad pea of the heresy was a Spanish 
poa named Michael Molinos, who had pub- 
ished several worke. amongst others the Spi- 
ritual Guide, in which the maxims of the an- 
cient and modem mystics were openly ex- 
tolled, in order to lead the faithful mto +: the 
inner way,” that js to say, into a etate which 
consisted ìn thinking no longer of the material 
part of his being, so as to identify himself with 
God. According to the Spanish priest, when 
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ene wished to enter into communion with God, 
he must abandon himself entirely to the Holy 
Spirit, annihilate himself before it, and not 
operate actively, neither in thought nor ac- 
tions. He maintained that this annihilation 
of the moral faculties, was the return of fhe 
human sonl toward its source, and the only 
means of communicating with the All Power- 
fal ; he affirmed that as soon as ane was ena- 
bled to lose himself in the Divinity, he was 
really in “the inner way.” ; 

Molinos prohibited those who had attained 
to this state of quietude, from thinking either 
of future penalise or recompenses, of paradise 
or hell, of death or eternity ; he was unwilling 
that the soul should preserve the recollection 
either of itself or of God. He added, that con- 
templation, consisting in remaining in one 
faith and a general adoration, it mattered little 
whether impurg ideas were presented to the 
mind, that we should neither nourish nor re- 
ject them, but tolerate them with patience, 
so as not to depart from the state of quietude, 
which is nothing else than the most absolute 
resignation to the divine will ; that if God per- 
mitted that the devil should use their bodies, 
in order to accomplish carnal actions with 
persons of the same sex, or of a different 

— should be careful how they opposed 
tan 


These singular doctrines concerning quiet- 
ism were propagated rapidly, and found nume- 
rous adepts in France ; Father Guilloré wrote, 
amongst other extravagancies, ‘That blind- 
ness, the most profound and deep, insensi- 
bility, the hardest and most remote from all 
consolation, was the most holy situation in 
which the soul could be.” 

In another pa of his works he said, 
“That if God permitted the devil to seize on 
the body as well as on the imagination and 
the mind, we should permit him to lead us 
into all kinds of abominations; that the more 
horrible an confounding the temptation was, 
the more sublime was the abandonment ; that 
the more impossible it was to save the purity 
of the soul and the chastity of the body, the 
more should we sink into prostration.” 

Innocent the Eleventh fulminated bulls 
of anathema against the Italian and French 
Quietists; he declared their doctrines to be 
heretical, suspicious, erroneous, outrageous, 
rash, blasphemous, tending to the entire ree 
laxation and overthrow of the ecclesiastical 
discipline. But neither could the censures of 
the pontiff, nor the severities he displayed 
against Molinos and his adherents, arrest the 
progress of quietism, which gradually invaded 
the convents of men and women, and counted 
among its partizans a great number of abbots 
and the noblest ladies of the court, its doctrines 
favouring their tastes for debauchery. 

His holiness did not otherwise disturb him- 
eelf about quietism, and gave his attention to 
a subject to which he attached great import- 
anoe, the abolition of the franchises of the 
embassadors. The pepe took advantage of 
the death of Marshal d’Estrées, the minister 
plenipotentiary of Louis the Fourteenth, at his 
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court, to seize on the of the embassy, 
and to decree that there no longer existed a 
French quarter in Rome. This step, to which 
most of the powers submitted, — the 
imperious Louis the Fourteenth, who thought 
he saw in it an attempt on his dignity; he 
wrote at once to the holy father, that he de- 
manded that things should be replaced on 
their former footing. Innocent was unwilli 
to revise his decision, and maintained, wit 
reason, that the embassadors abused their 

tivileges in introducing merchandise and 

efrauding the apostolic treasury of its dues, 
and in giving an asylum to criminals in their 
palaces, and in bargaining with them for their 
protection. 

Notwithstanding the wise representations 
of the pope, Louis the Fourteenth continued 
to demand the maintenance of the privileges 
which his embassadors-had enjoyed, and 
immediately sent the marquis Lavardin to 
take the post of the marshal d’ Estrées at Rome, 
being careful to have him accompanied by 
eight hundred armed men. The latter pre- 
sented himself at the gates of the holy city, 
aceompanied by his formidable escort and hia 
baggage, which was borne by fifty mules. On 
the remark of the officers of the customs that 
he could not enter until he had submitted to 
an examination, he replied insolently, that he 
would cut off the ears of the first man who 
was bold enough to lay hands upon the bag- 
gage which belonged to the embassador of 
the king of France, and he made his entrance 
so well sustained by his cavalry, that it be- 
came impossible for the soldiers of the pope 
to — the right of asylum with him, not 
only tor the palace of the embassy, but also 
for the adjacent streets. He placed guards 
at all the avenues of the quarter, with orders 
to fire on the troops of the Holy See, if they 
dared to approach hie palace ; on the next day 
he sent, by way of derision, to demand an 
audience of his holiness. Instead of admitti 
him into his presence, Innocent the Eleven 


fulminated a terrible anathema-against him ; ‘ 


the marquis of Lavardin, as if to brave him, 
immediately went to the church of St. Louis, 
caused divine service to be celebrated in his 
presence, and solemnly communed. 

Louis the Fourteenth did not content him- 
self with approving of the conduct of his em- 
bassador, he wished then to attack the pope 
in the exercise of his spiritual power. He 
declared, by an edict, that the bulls published 
in France by the court of Rome, concerning 
the franchises, were null and abusive; he 
caused the parliament of Paris to decreas that 
a general council should be convened to judge 
Innocent the Eleventh; and the advocate 
general Talon, before the assembled great 
chamber and criminal court, in the name of 
all the subjects of the king, accused the pope 
of troubling Christendom, and declared that, 
Innocent not putting the concordat into exe- 
cution, they were no longer obliged to conform 
to it in France. 

“ And, oh, strange thing,’’ auded the advo 
cate general, “the head of the church, whose 
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ckief care it should be to preservo the inte- 
grity of the faith, has not ceased, since he 
been seated on the chair of &. Peter, to 
carry on intercourse with dangerous men, who 
have declared themselves the diseiples of 
Jansenius, and whose doctrines his predeces- 
sors have condemned; he loads them with 
favours, he has openly praised them, he has 
declared himself their protector, even against 
kings; and this faction, which is subversive 
of all political and religious authority, which 
has not forgotten how, during thirty years, to 
slyly all spiritual and temporal powers 
which were not favourable to it, which wishes 
to substitute a republic for the throne, freedom 
of — for the Christian ſaith, erect altars 
to 
the cabals. What would have become of the 
ace of the church, if the foresight and in- 
fatigable cares of the great king, to whom 
he even gave birth, to be the defender and 
buckler of religion, had not stricken the here- 
tics with the sword of his justice? A singu- 
lar spectacle, given to the world by a prince 
whose piety, intelligence, and faith render 
him infallible, when the pontiff of Rome, the 
successor of the apostle, precipitates himself 
into the abyss of error. Thus, France, Eu- 
rope, the Christian world, beseech by my 
mouth, the oldest son of the church, the de- 
ecendant of St. Louis, to save the belief of our 
fathers, by using his power, not only to main- 
tain the franchises in their full extent, bat 


, because he sustains and foments | 
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vacanoy of t bishoprics in kingdom 
duces, to prohibit bis subjects frum — 


any money to the court of Rome, and to over- 
‘throw the unworthy priest who soile the 


pon- 
tifical throne by his abominations.” Louis 
the Fourteenth, who had thus decreed him- 
self to be the supreme arbiter in his differ- 
ence with Innocent the Eleventh, did not 
hesitate to follow the injunctions of the advo- 
cate general ; he firet seized on Avignon, con- 
fined the cardinal Ranocci, the apostolic nun- 


‘cio at St. Oleron, and announced that he was 


about to appoint Monseigneur de Harley, arch- 
bishop of Paris, patri of France. 

Although these threats were of a nature to 
inspire serious fears in the sovereign pontiff, 
he still persisted in his resistance, and was 
unwilling to listen to any arrangement, or any 
concession. If. we should seek on what asmst- 
ance he relied in daring to enter upon a strife 
with the most powerful monarch of Christen- 
dom, we will find that it was not on the hope 
of producing a reaction by his censures, nor 
on the authority of his apostolic power, nor on 
the zeal of Catholic princes for the interest of 
religion, but upon that general hatred which 
was beginning to be felt towards Louis the 
Fourteenth, and which was to be so fatal to 
France. Still, Innocent the Eleventh had not 
the satisfaction of seeing the defeat of his ene- 
my; hedied on the 12thof August, 1689, broken 
down by old age, and worn out by sickness. 
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s of the cardinals, and causes ihe Venetian Peter 


Ottoboni, tåbe chosen —Indolence of the soverei niff—His prodigality to the mem- 
bers of his famil Bull of the pope against the Philos —* E A of Avignon— 
Death of A r the Eighth. 


Arter the death of Innocent the Eleventh, 
the duke de Chauines, the French embassa- 
dor, who had been sent by Louis the Four- 
teenth to replace the marquis Lavardin, dis- 
tributed more than three millions among the 
¢ardinal electors, and induced them to choose 
as pope, the Venetian Peter Ottoboni, one of 
the creatures of the monarch. 

The new pontiff took the name of Alexan- 
der the Eighth ; the authors of hie time agree 
in saying that he was of an easy character, 
that he had agreeable manners, and that his 
only fault consisted in loving the table too 
much ; rigourists reproach him with passin 
hie nights in drinking, singing love songs o 
his own com 
excellence of atheism. 


sition, and discouraing upon the | Don Marco, a 


| tained, was his bastard and minion; he gave 


him also the superintendence of the affairs of 
the church, the dignity of grand chancellor, 
and legate of Avignon, and conferred on him 
benefices which produced an annual revenue 
of one hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 
After having enriched hie grand nephew, 
the pope thought of the other members of his 
famıly, and distributed among them several 
millione which remained in the apostolic trea- 
sury on the death of Innocent the Eleventh. 
Antonio Ottoboni, his nephew, received for 
his sharo five handred thousand crowns and 
the post of generalissimo of the troops of 
the church; he ft" to his other nephew. 
ike sum, with the tithe of 


neral of the galleys and duke of Fi 


The first use which he made of his omni- Shieh enabled hım to marry a rich heiress 


ence, 


was to appoint his great nephew | the Colonna family. Finally, he behaved so 


Petobont, cardinal padrone, who, ìt is main- | generously to the children of his brothers and 
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sinters, tna’ .n less than three weeks, he had 
emptied the treasury, exhausted the list of 
benefices, and loaded the Holy See with enor- 
mous engagements. A inal wished to 
remonstrate with him on the subject of his 
prodigalities, and to induce him to set bounds 
to hisnepotism ; but Alexander imposed silenee 
on him and replied, alluding to his great age, 
& I have no time to lose; only twenty-three 
hours and a half remain for me.” 

During all his reign the holy father was 
occupied exclusively with enriching his family, 
and heaping honours on the cardinal padrone, 
his favourite. He showed the most perfect 
indifference for the affairs of the church, and 
the only acts which marked his passage across 
the chair of the apostle, were, firsi, a consti- 
tution against Jansenism, and the partizans 
of that doctrine, in which, according to Ligny, 
he gave an evident mark of his fallibility, by 
condemning the five propositions in the sense 
of Jansenius, for he attacked St. Augustine 


ed memory, who epee of, annulled, 
and — — aa oa done in the mat- 
ter o with all its consequences ; 
wishing, moreover, to regard as well specified 
here the acts emanating from the assembly 
of 1682, as well in all that concems the ex- 
tension of the right of regale, as in that 
which touches the declaration concerning ec- 
clesiastical power and the mandates, arrests, 
decrees, edicts, and ordinances of the clergy, 
the parliament and the king of France, we 
declare, after mature deliberation, and by 
virtue of the plenitude of our apostolic power, 
that all those things, and each of them, which 
have been done touching the extension of the 
right of regale, the declaration concerning the 
ecclesiastical power and four propositions that 
it contains, have been, are, and shall be of 
fall right null, invalid, illusory, fully and en- 
tirely destitute of force and effect; that ne 
one is bound to observe them, even though he 
may have taken an oath to do so; finally, we 


himself, and proved that the theories of that. declare that they should be regarded as not in 


father concerning grace were the same as 
those of Port Royal. Doctor Gilbert also 
wrote on this subject: “We must separate 
the evangelical doctrine concerning the grace 
of Christ from the opinions of the head of the 
church, since Alexander the Eighth, by his 
constitution, has inflicted a wound on himself, 
of which the sore can never perhaps be cica- 
trized.” He then published two bulls, the 
one conceming “Philosophical Sin,” which 
was a thesis taught by the Jesuits, and which 
consisted in maintaining, “ that man can com- 
mit condemaable actions without offending 
God, if he has no knowledge of the Divinity, 
or if he did not think of God whilst he was 
doing them.” The second decretal of his 
holiness was in regard to the famous protest 
of Innocent the Eleventh on the e. It 
was as follows: 

‘¢ Wishing to walk in the footsteps of In- 
nocent the Eleventh, our predecessor of bless- 


being, as never having existed, and we pro“ 
test before God, against them of their nullity.” 

Alexander the Eighth dared not, however, 
promi gat? this bull of anathema against the 

our propositions of the French clergy; he 
imitated the prudent reserve of one of hie 
predecessors, shut up his protest in the archives 
of the Vatican, and put off the publication of 
it toa more favourable time. His hypocrisy 
succeeded admirably. The great king attn- 
buted the moderation of the pontiff to his gra- 
titude, and to give him a brilliant proof of his 
satisfacti®n, restored to him Avignon and the 
Venaiesin county. 

Louis the Fourteenth was not long in re- 
penting that he had made this restitution, for 
a few days afterwards he learned that the 
pope, on his death bed, had lanched a terrible 

ull against the regale. His holiness, Alex» 
ander the Eighth, died on the 30th of January, 
1691. 
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Vacancy ip the Holy See—Election of Innocent the Twelfth—He publishes a bull against nepo- 
tism—Policy of the new pontiff—His holiness wishes to humble the pride of Lows the Four- 
teenth— The devout monarch submits to the Holy See—Cowardice of Louis the Fourteenth— 
Quarrel aboul quietism between Fenelon and Bossuet — History of Madame de la Mothe 

Her — doctrines—Her mystic loves—Bossuet causes this singular woman to be 
condemned—Bull against the book of ‘‘ The Maxims of the Saints’»— Fenelon ts declared a here- 
tic—Partiality of Louis the Fourteenth in the el between Bossuet and Fenelon—The 
secular jubilee—Death of the pontiff—Reflections on the history of the church during the seven- 
teenth century. 


Sucn a division was manifested among the | for one of the competitors for the chair of Ss. 
cardinals who were called upon to give a suc- | Peter to obtain a majority ; at last, thanks to 
cessor to the pontiff Alexander the Eighth,|the millions of France, Antonio Pignatelli 
Ha — entire =o it was impossible | carried it over his rivals: Louis the Four 

ox. I. 2 


teenth, notwithstanding the deception he had 
experienced in the case of A uder the 
Eighth, persisted in his plan of wishing for a 
pontiff devoted to his interests, and spent aa 
thuch as fifteen millions in purchasing the 
votes of the cardinals, and in inducing them 
to choose a8 pope, by the name of Innocent 
the Twelfth, Antonio Pignatelli, a wary, sap- 
ple, and persevering old man, who 
mised the French embassador to approve of 
the Je without restrictions. 

The holy father was originally from Naples, 
and sprang from an ancient family in farther 
Calabria ; he had been successively vice legate 
of the — Urbino, inquisitor of Malta, 
governor of Viterba, nuncio at Florence, in 
Poland, and at Vienna, secretary to the con- 
gregation of bishops, master of the household 
to Clement the Tenth, bishop of Faenza, legate 
of Bologna, metropolitan of Naples, and car- 


Ia the exercise of these different offices he 
had ired a great experience in the govern- 
ment of the church, and had discovered that 
by abandoning the interests of the Holy See, 
to occupy themeelves only with those of their 
families, the pontiffs had themselves sapped 
the bases on which the edifice of the papacy 
gested. He then determined to follow an en- 
tirely different system of conduct ; he declared 
that he would extirpate the frightful nepotism 
which had outraged the people, and ruined the 
church for more than two centuries ; he made 
all the membersof the sacred college subscribe 
to a bull which took away all extraordinary dis- 
tinctions from the nephews of pope’, making 
it obligatory on cardinals, present and future, 
to confirm it by an oath at each new conclave, 
and on all the pontiffs to do the same. 
In order to fortify, by example, the rule 
which he had prescribed, he gave neither 
benefice nor dignity to his relatives, who were 
numerous, and even prohibited them from 
coming to Rome. He made ordinances to re- 
form the expenses of the apostolic chamber, 
and pushed his domestic economy so far as to 
prohibit his steward from spending more than 
a tester at his repast. He suppressed useless 
- offices, as well as the pensions with which his 
predecessors had loaded the treasury, and 
which amounted to the enormous sum of two 
hundred millions of crowns. 

After having introduced order into the civil 
administration, Innocent the Twelfth wished 
to make reforms in the organization of the 

and secular clergy; but there he met 
with such resistance, that he dared not touch 
the ancient order of things, and was constrain- 
ed to leave his work of political and religious 
regeneration incomplete. All hia efforts, all 
his perseverance, were foiled by the obstinacy 
of the religious congregations, and he was 
obliged to tolerate, as of old, the irregularities 
of monks and nuns, and the shameful disor- 
ders of the princes of the church and the Ro- 
man iastics. 

In his political controversies with foreign 
powers, he was more successful than in his 


endeavours with the monka; notwithstanding 


pro- | Both inspired the royal devotee with 
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the promises which he had made to Louis the 
Fourteenth concerning the regale, he knew 
how to induce that proud monarch to restore 
to him his ibe, and to submit to his 
wishes. The skilful pontiff used, to secure 
his ends, Father la Chaise, the confeseor of 
the king, and Maintenon, who was united by 
a secret marriage to Louis the Fourteenth. 


terrors on the subject of the regale, and o 
tained from him an edict, which enjoined on 
the ecclesiastica of the kingdom to send to 
the court of Rome a retraction of the deci 
sions which they had made by his order, and 
induced them to declare, in testimony of their 
repentance, that they regarded their own de- 
crees as null and culpable, and that they 
swore a passive and absolute obedience to the 
Holy See. As his share, the cowardly despot 
wrote the following letter: 

“ Most holy father, I experience a great 
joy, in seeing all that your holinees has ac- 
complished for the good of the church, and 
the advancement of our most holy religi 
which redoubles my filial respeet for your 
pereon; thus I seek to inform you, by the 
stro proofs I can give, how sincere is my 
submission to the Holy See. I have ee 
the necessary decrees, to prevent the things 
contained in my edict of 1682, touching the 
declaration e by the clergy of France, 
from being observed for the future. I desire 
that not only may your holiness be informed 
of my docility to your ordera, but that all 
Europe may know, by this brilliant mark of 
my submission, how much I venerate your 

at qualities. I do not doubt that your 

titude responds to the affection I bear to 
you, by every demonstration of your paternal 
pity; and that God may preserve your holi- 
ness many happy years, is the wish, most 
holy father, of your most devoted son, Loui 
fourteenth of name, king of France an 
Navarre.” 

If this letter were not entirely from the 
hand of Louis the Fourteenth, we might think 
that it was written by Tartwile, under the dic 
tation of Escobar, so shamelessly does the 
great king sport with truth, good faith, and 
reason. 

Thus terminated the affair of the regale, 
for which France had been in-incessant 
tilities with the Holy See for eleven 

As soon as Innocent the Twelfth had ob- 
— this ee z S pN — at 
once from the league formed against 
and broke abruptly with the — 
Spain; he even protested against the investi- 
tures of some fiefs comprised in the states of 
the church, which been conferred by 
Leopold, and published through the camer- 
lingue* a decree, in which he declared, by 
virtue of the plenitude of his power, that the 
revenues of the fiefa included in the provinces 
of the Holy See, should be reunited to the 
apostolic treasury. The embassadors, Mar- 
tinitz and Lambez, protested in vain against 
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phis abuse of power; the pope persisted in 
is pretensions, and separated violently from 
his old ally, leading into his defection some 
princes of Italy and the duke of Savoy. 

Some historians oe it as an opinion, that 
the sovereign pontiff, in joining the party of 
France, did not follow his own judgment, but 
that of the Jesuits; that he yielded in this to 
the fears which the good fathers inspired in 
him concerning his existence. They produce, 
in support of this assertion, the bulls which 
the holy father fulminated against Jansenism, 
and especially against the disciples of Anthony 


Arnaud. 

This celebrated doctor, after having for a 
long time combatted the despotism of kings, 
the absolutism of popes; sac the corrupting 
morality of the Jesuits, had taken refuge in 
the Low Countries, to escape from the tyranny 
of Louis the Fourteenth; and he, whose 
nephew had been a minister of state, and 
who had himeelf refused to be a cardinal, 
lived in an obscure retreat, without fortune 
and without servants. He had to console him 
in his exile only Nicholas, one of his old com- 
panions at Port Royal, to whom he made this 
beautiful reply, when the latter was dis- 
couraged, and sought to persuade him that it 
was time for them to take some repose. “ We 
repose! when mankind is suffering! and shall 
we not have all eternity in which to repose ?” 
This formidable adversary of the oppressors 
of the people remained in the breach until 
the last. His great soul sustained him in the 
midst of trials and adversities, gave an extra- 
ordinary vigour to a body —— weak 
and delicate, and permitted him to continue 
his admirable labours unto extreme old age. 

‘Finally, after a career so stormy and un- 
fortunate,” says Voltaire, “according to the 
ideas of those who place misfortune in exile 
and poverty, without considering the glory, 
the friends, and the active old age, which 
were the lot of this famous man,” Arnaud 
saw death approaching without alarm and 
weakness, and he expired in the arms of 
Father Quesnel, at Brussels, on the 8th of 
August, 1694, aged eighty-three years. He 
was buried in the sanctuary of the church of 
§:. Catherine. 

As nothing about so extraordinary a man 
can be matter of indifference, we transcribe 
a portrait which one of his disciples has left 
us of him. “The exterior of Arnaud,” says 
he, “was not prepossessing; he was short, 
and his head was of a disproportionate size ; 
his countenance would even have announ 
stupidity, had it not been for the brightness 
of his eyes, which revealed the fire of his 
genius. Thig doctor, so terrible with his pen 
in his hand, was the best of men among his 
intimates and in the world, whither he car- 
ried simple and mild manners. His conver- 
sation was grave and reflective, without ex- 
cluding a proper gayety; his memory was 
prodigious, and furnished him swaye at the 
proper moment, with the most striking pas- 
sages that authors had used on the subject 
of the cunversation. He thoronghly under- 
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stood the Latin poéts; he was not onl 
found in theolomy, in the knowledge of A 
ture, in ecclesiastical science, but he was aleo 
versed in dialectics, geometry, grammar, and 
rhetoric. He wrote about one hundred vo- 
lumes in different forms, of which several 
were done in connection with Pascal, Nicho- 
las, and Lamy, besides the correspondence 
which he carried on al] his life with the 
learned in Italy, Germany, and France. The 

lace of his burial was for a long time un- 

nown, but his heart was carried to Port 
Royal, and from thence to Palaiseau. The 
most illustrions poets made epitaphs on him ; 
ard Boileau was not afraid to displease Louis 
the Fourteenth, by consecrating verses to the 
memory of the great Arnaud. Hie death took 
from the partizans of Jansenius the most skil- 
ful defender they ever had, and the Jesuits 
were freed from the most formidable of their 
adversaries. 

The bulls of Innocent the Twelfth came in 
oy good season to revive the old quarrels 
of the Molinists and Jansenista, and to assure 
the triumph of the Jesuits. Very fortunately 
the censures did not produce a great effect 
upon the minds of men, the attention being 
then captivated by the reappearance of quiet- 
ism, and the discussions between the cele- 
brated Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, and 
the illustrious Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, who 
had declared themselves to be, the one the 
defender, the other the persecutor of, the new 
doctrines concerning pure love. 

Among its most ardent propagators, this 
sect counted a Barnabite monk, called Father 
Lacombe and a young woman, his penitent, 
named Jeanne Bouvier de la Mothe Guyon. 
This woman, who has become celebrated ae 
much for the singularity of her life, as for the 
strangeness of her doctrines, was the daugh- 
ter of Claude Bouvier, the lord of la Mothe- 
Vergonville, the master of requests. Her pa- 
rents placed her, when very young, in a con- 
vent of Montargis to be educated, and took 
her from it when twelve years old. Having 
become a young girl, Jeanne showed an irre- 
sistible desire for an ascetic life, and was de- 
sirous of becoming a nun of the Visitation. 
Her father strongly opposed this plan, and 
seeing no other means of combatting the ex- 
altation of his daughter but marriage, he mar- 
ried her to a rich inhabitant of the province 
named Jacques Guyon. 

From this union five children were born in 
twelve years. Jeanne Guyon was about to 
ave birth to a daughter, who was afterwards 

uchess of Sully, when her husband died. 
She was then twenty-eight years old, beauti- 
ful, rich, full of grace, and spirit. It was then 
that she entered, by letter, into intercourse 
with Father Lacombe, the Bamabite monk, 
whose convent was situated near to Thonon, 
in the Chablais, and whom she had before 
seen at Paris. She confided to him her most 
secret thoughts, and asked his advice for the 
direction of her conecience. Two days after- 
warde the Barnabite replied-to her, that he 
had prayed to obtain from God a perfeot know- 


ledge of the mystenes of her ardent sou]. That 
Jesus Christ had appeared to him, and reveal- 
ed to him that he destined her for an extraor- 
dinary ministry. . 

Jeanne Guyon wished to place herself at 
once in a condition to fulfil this holy misaion 
to which God called her. She chose precep- 
tors for her children ; abandoned her guardian- 
ship, which was of great consequence ; only 
reserved a moderate pension from her own 
property, and came to place her heart and her 
existence at the disposal of Father Lacombe. 
to be used by him according to the designs of 
Providence. This monk professed the most 
subtle and most refined mysticism, and, say the 
antagonists of quietism, he governed his devo- 
tees absolutely, by abusing the system of spi- 
rituality, which caused external acts to be re- 
garded as indifferent, and sins as salutary 
proofs to tame our pride, and acquire for us 
Inward perfection. fı is even pretended that 
he attached his penitents doubly to him, by the 
charms of his doctrine, and the enjoyments 
without remorse which he permitted them. 

Father Lacombe left his convent and accom- 
panied the beautiful Jeanne into the diocese 
of Geneva, where they taught ; but the bishop, 
scandalised by the strangeness of their doc- 
trines, interdicted Father Lanaanbe, and drove 

um and his penitent from his diocese. They 
then retired to the city of Grenoble, where 
Jeanne Guyon published, with the approval 
of the clergy of the province, ‘‘ The Short and 
Easy Way to Pray,” and the Barnabite his 
“ Analysis of Mental Prayer.” 

In these works the two Quietists developed 
their principles of the necessity of self-annthi- 

ion, even to complete inaction, in order to 
allow God to operate alone; they explained 
that the inner way admits of neither light, nor 
love, nor desire; they maintained that in 
prayer the faithful could pass even from the 

owledge of God; that they ought never to 
think of chastisement, nor recompense, nor 
death, nor life, nor of eternity, nor of the eaints, 
nor of the Virgin, norof the hamanity of Christ, 
nor of the attributes of God. 

Besides her work on ‘‘ The Short and Easy 
Way to Pray,” Jeanne Guyon published “ The 
Canticle of Canticles, explained according to 
the true, mystic sense ;” and a third work, 
called “The Rule of the Associates of the In- 
fancy of Jesus and the Torrents.” 

This last publication is unquestionably the 
most remarkable, on account of the singu- 
larity of the doctrines, and the extravagance 
of the opinions contained in it. Among other 
things, she explains, ‘that God sometimes 
hates a soul perfect in every gift, in every 
grace, in every virtue, and that far ever; 
that the fidelity of thie soul then consists in 
allawing itself to be buried and crushed, in 
suffering its stench, and permitting itself to 
grow putrid in the full extent of the will of 
God, without even seeking to shun the corrup- 
tion ; that it ought to have no more canscious- 
ness, to confess without repentance, and to 
commune as if going to dinner; that st ehould 


be happy in finding itself a canse of horror to 
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others, and forgotten by God. who leaves it to 
be spoiled in its rottenness. affirmed ibat 
this absolute abandonment was the moet sab- 
lime state into which grace could elevate the 
soul ; that the Quietists then experienced mf- 
nite joys, and had visions which could not be 
recounted to = profane, from fear of siling 
the imagination, though they left the mi 
pure, and entirely occupied with myetic 
thoughts.” 

Jeanne Guyon maintained that she had 
reached a point of perfection so sublime, that 
she saw clearly into the depths of soula, and 
exercised over them, as well as over the body 
a miraculous authority. In her extacies, she 
said, she was filled with graces for herself 
and others; that she ran a danger of enffo- 
cating, and ordered them to relieve her by un- 
lacing her stays. Sometimes she made the 
assistants merely seat themeelves, in ailence, 
by her side, and she affirmed, that from the 
divine reservoir of her heart there was aun 
overflowing which mildly relieved her; and 
that her acolytes, childien of wied Te- 
ceived from their mother the measure of ali- 
ment which was necessary for each of them. 

Finaliy, after five years of career and ad- 
ventures, of success and reverses, Father La- 
combe and his beautiful penitent finished 
what they called their mission, and returned 
to Paris, where the archbishop, thinking that 
he found a conformity between their doctrines 
and the errors of Molinos, which were cou- 
demned by the Holy See, wished to put an end 
to their preaching, and sent Father Lacombe 
to the bastile and confined Jeanne Guyon in 
the convent of the Daughters of Visitation, in 
the faubourg St. Antoine, todo penance there. 
But it turned out, that instead of being con- 
verted, and yielding to the pious exhortatiors 
of the nuns of the Visitation, it was the new 
recluse who led all her companions into the 
doctrines of pure disinterested love. 

The cousin of Jeanne Guyon, Madame de 
la Maisonfurt, who had been placed by la 
Maintenon at St. Cyr, to finish the education 
of the young boarders there, became enthusi- 
astic in the cause of her relative, and spoke 
of her at court asof ù persecuted saint. The 
dutchesses of Bethune, Beauvilices, Chev- 
reuse, and Mortemart, became ardent Qniet- 
ists, and Jeanne Guyon was roon the fashion. 

Through the interference of her new pro 
tectregses, the beautiful Jeanne was set at 
liberty, and even obtained the distinguished 
favour of being presented to Madame de 
Maintenon. Het misfortunes, her resi ion. 
her enchanting eloquence when ate of 
God, her remarkable beauty, rendered her in- 
teresting in the eyes of the favourite, and pro- 
cured for her her p She was admit- 
ted to the intimacy of the king, and seon 
counted among her spiritual daughters all the 
noble pupils at St. Cyr. 

It was in this house that she met Fenelon, 
and that the ligison between the ardent Quiet- 
ist and the tender abbot commenced. “ The 
latter, for a long time addicted to a refined 
spiritualism,” says St. Simon, “ tasted the dov- 
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trines of Jeanne, and affirmed to la Mainte- 
non, that the Quietist was the most sublime 
of saints. It was thus that he became the 
director of the distinguished sheep of the small 
flock which Jeanne Guyon had collected ; af- 
fecting, however, not tv vonduct them but un- 
der the direction of that prophetess who was 
introduced into the conscience of these gentle 
maids. She also made constant visita to Pa- 
ris, to the house of Monseigneur the duke of 
Burgundy himself, where she gave instruc- 
tions to her faithful companions Madame de 
Moretein, the countess de Guiche, and other 
noble dames who left the court to come to 
profit by the manna which she spread in the 
desert of their souls.” 

An event was about to trouble the little 
flock; Fenelon was appointed to the arch- 
bishopric of Cambray. All the Quietists ex- 
claimed, for it was the see of Paris they 
wanted for their director, and not that of Cam- 
bray, which they regarded with contempt as 
a country diocese. Thearchbishopric of Paris 
would have placed Fenelon at.the head of the 
clergy, in a place of immediate and durable 
contidence, would have ee every one to 
account to him, and would have placed him 
in a situation to dare every thing for Jeanne 
Guyon and her doctrine, which was p - 
ting with extreme rapidity. Mysterious, how- 
ever, as were the meetings of the adepts, the 
Jesuits were enabled to penctrate the secret 
of them; they were alarmed by the number 
ard quality of the disciples of the Quietist ; 
they attacked her works, and sought to raise 
e*ruples in the conscience of Louis the Four- 
teenth ; they succeeded. The great king, fear- 
ful of having yielded to culpable suggestions, 
in protecting a woman accused of quietism, 
desired Father Bourdalone to examine her doc- 
trines; ard in accordance with the opinione 
of the preacher, informed her that she must 
put an end to her visits to St. Cyr. 

Madame de Maintenon wrote to Jeanne 
Guyon, that she had better, for her own safety, 
quit Paris and retire to some village, taking 
care not to disoover the place of her retreat 
to any one; the poor persecuted obeyed, and 
sought to hide herself from attention and be 
forgotten ; but it was too late. Public atten- 
tion was awakened by the Jesuits, and they, 
holding it a point of honour to show their 
power over the mind of the king, resolved to 
destroy her. They first circulated a kind of 
confession, attributed to Father Lacombe, and 
in which the Barnabite asked pardon of God 
and men, for having fallen with his beautiful 
ponai into the excesses and misery of a 

rightful immorality ; for having been precipi- 
tated by an impulse of madness and fury into 
disorders which the law prohibits, without, 
however, having had any intention of doin 
evil, and only beeause he persuaded himsel 
that God exacted from him to accomplish all 
these abominations, although he had foreseen 
the terrible oonsequences of them. The good 
fathers then adroitly spread the most calum- 
nious allegations o gave 
credit to suspicions the most derogatory to her 
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hononr, and sought to create the impression, 
that she concealed herself from fear of being 
unmasked before all. 

Jeanne Guyon, advised by Fenelon of the 
outrageous accusations brought against her, 
determined to leave her retreat and demanded 
to be judged, herself and her writings, by a 
commission composed of an equal number of 
ecclesiastics and jaymen. Her request was 
granted; the king appointed a commission 
composed of three ecclesiastical judges, Bos- 
suet, bishop of Meaux, Monseigneur de Noa- 
illes, bishop of Chalons, and Tronson, the 
superior of the seminary of St. Sulpice; but 
he refused to join three laymen to them. 
Jeanne only obtained, through the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, that Fenelon, who 
was not yet installed in the archbishopric of 
Cambray, should be admitted into the com- 
mission. 

The four prelates held their meetings in the 
village of Issy, from which they were called 
the conferences of Issy.’’ At the first meeting, 
Bossuet avowed that he understood very im- 
perfectly the mystic worka of the accused, 
and asked Fenelon to make extracts from 
them. The latter complied with the invita- 
tion, in the hope of being ueeful to his friend, 
and of making her innocence triumph. 

Unfortunately, to prevent the judgment 
which might be rendered, the metropolitan of 
Paris, at the instigation of the Jesuits, claimed 
the right of deciding alone on a cause which 
was tried in his diocese; and before the pre- 
lates had had time to form an’ opinion on the 
doctrines of Jeanne Guyon, he published a 
mandement, in which he condemned the cele- 
brated Quietist, as teaching false proposition 
tending to heresy, contrary to the word o 
God, capable of scandalising the faithfal, and 
of offending pious ears. What is the most re- 
markable in thie censure is, that it was 
nounced bya prelate who knew nothing of 
the books which he anathematised, nor of any 
of the works on piety which appeared. 

The commissioners of lesy being unable to 
give the cause to Jeanne Guyon, against the 
archbishop, aleo condemned her; they pro- 
ceeded, however, with more circumspection, 
and instead of censuring ihe books which 
were submitted to their examination, they 
composed thirty-four articles, diametrically 
opposed to the opinions taught by the Quietiets, 
presented them to Jeanne, and induced her 
to subecribe to them. She signed, moreover. 
the pastoral instructions, which were published 
in support of the anti-mystic articles, and made 
an authentic abjuration of her pretended apos- 
tleship. 

This submission procured for her a favour- 
able certificate from Bossuet, attesting her 
innocence and her orthodoxy. But she soon 
allowed herself to be drawn on by her inspira- 
tions, and recommenced propagating the doc- 
trines of quietism. The Jesuits immediately 
demanded a letter de cachet from the king 
and she was conducted to Vincennes an 
thence to the bestile. 

Boseuet then aay a book, called 
0 
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‘States of Prayer,” in which he censured 
evverely the celebrated Quietist. He wanted 
Fenelon to approve of it, which he refused to 


do, under the very honourable excuse, that he 
had promised to condemn the errorsof Jeanne 


Guyon, and not her pereon. The archbishop 
of Cambray even announced to his colleague, 
that he should have no scruples, on every oc- 
casion, of testifying his esteem for this woman ; 
that he would never denounce to the church 
as worthy of fire, her, who had committed no 
other wrong in his eyes, than that of not having 
explained herself in a sufficiently lucid man- 
ner, and whose religious sentiments he well 
knew. The virtuous prelate did not confine 
himself to this protest in favour of his old 
friend; he resolved to operate actively with 
Monseigneur de Noailles, who had been re- 
eently pomote to the archbishopric of Paris ; 
he paid him several visits, and obtained from 
him an order for the release of Jeanne from 
the bastile, and her admission into a religious 
house of Vaurigard. He did still more, he 
undertook a justification of the doctrines of the 
porr recluse, and published the remarkable 

k, called “ An Explanatian of the Maxims 
of the Saints on the Inward Life.”’ 

Bossuet replied to him, attacked his work 
without circumspection, denounced it to pub- 
lic opinion asa concealed apology for quiet- 
ism, a repetition of the writings of Jeanne 
Guyon, and called the archbishop of Cambray 
the new Montan of a second Priscilla. 

Fenelon answered his adversary, complain- 
ed bitterly thatthe bishop of Meaux had made 
him dream with his eyes open, and had lent 
him reasons which he had never held. The 
theological diécussions soon degenerated into 
true disputes, and both prelates calumniated 
each other. To stop the scandal, Father la 
Chaise interfered, sided with the archbishop 
of Cambray, and declared that his antagonist 
had parsed the bounds of propriety, and 
showed an irritation which was entirely con- 
trary to the precepts of apostolical chanty. 

Bossuet, furious at the triumph of Fenelon, 
cast himself at the feet of the king, asked his 
pardon for not having sooner denounced the 
abominable doctrines of the new Molinists, 
and accused the archbishop of Cambray of 
favouring the heresy of the Quietists. is 
time the bishop of Meaux prevailed over his 
adversary, thanks to the support of Mainte- 
non, who would not pardon Fenelon for his 
Opposition to the publication of her secret 
marriage with Louis the Fourteenth. His 
majesty, after having listened favourably to 
Bossuet, wrote to the court of Rome to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the hook of “ The 
Maxims of the Saints.” 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the mo- 
narch, his holiness manifested a great repug- 
nance to persecuting a bishop, who had always 

roved himself to be one of the most zealous 
efenders of pontifical infallibility and omni- 
tence; and whilst yielding to the wishes of 
uis the Fourteenth, he proceeded with ex- 
treme mildness, in hopes that the king, who 
was ajready sixty years old, and who was 
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worn out by debauchery, would die in the 
mean time. He appointed to examine the 
work two commissions, which held, the one 
twelve conferences, and the second twenty- 
one, without deciding npon any thing; a third 
commission employed filty-two sesaons in de- 
termining on the censgrable propositiors in 
“The Maxime of the Sainte,” and thirty-seven 
in deliberating on the mode in which his holi- 
ness should censttre them. 

Whilet this affair was occapying the Roman 
cheologians, they were proceeding in France 
to an information against Father Lacombe, 
who was detained in the castle of Vincennes, 
and whom they constrained by torture to sia 
a writing, in which he exhorted Jeanne Guyon 
to repent of her guilty intimacy with him and 
the archbishop of Cambray. 

This confession, wrested from the m 
monk, who had already become crazy írom 
the bad treatment to which he had been sb- 
mitted, was scandalously circulated in Pans 
in order to cast infamy on Fenelon and the 
unfortunate Jeanne. It was in vain that the 
prelate protested against such an act, and de- 
manded justice on his calumniators, ina letter 
which he sent by another prelate to Louis the 
Fourteenth. His majesty, instead of giving 
the slightest satisfaction to the archbishop of 
Cambray, broke out against the embassador, 
called Fenelon a fanatical protector of vice, 
and Jeanne a corrupt extravagant, and ar 
nounced that he was about to punish the two 
culprits. In fact, on the next day, the arch 
bishop received an order of exile from the 
gracious monarch, and Madame de la Mcthe 
Guyon was again plunged into the dungeons 
of the bastile. This celebrated woman rt 
mained there a whole year, and only left them 
to be exiled to one of the estates of her elded 
son, where she lived for fifteen years in the 

ractice of the most edifying virtues. Father 
combe was transferred trom Vincennes to 
Charenton, where he died a lunatic. __ 

The bull of the holy father finally arrived 
from Rome, in which were condemned twenty- 
three propositions from the book of “The 
Maxims of the Saints.” The archbishop of 
Cambray, who was already confined to bis 
diocese, and did not wish to make his postio 
worse, submitted to the ecclesiastical censutes. 
Thns terminated the quarrel between the two 
most illustrious prelates of the seventeen 
century, Fenelon and Bossuet. 


The secular jubilee then opened, and thè 
gold of the people was engulphed in the | 


apostolic treasury; but Innocent the Twelfth 
had not the jo of contemplating the wealtt 


which accumulated in the cellars of the Var | 


can; a slow fever, which weakened him for 
several months, carried him off on the 18th « 
September, 1700. 

ring the seventeenth century we hav 
seen the pontiffs of Rome consume them- 
selves in powerless efforts to dispute with 
kings, the prerogatives of their omnipotence, 
and become reduced, in order to escape {rem 
their nothingness, to excite theological quar- 
rels, in order to give birth to heresies, sd 
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cven to eneourage direct attacks against reli- | sublime genuisses, and France finally break 
gion, thus preferring sarcasm and strife to the | the double chains of superstition and despo- 
indifferenoe and forgetfulness of men. In the | tism, sap the foundations of the papal colossus, 
eighteenth century we will see the proud suc- | b the sceptres of kings, and make a giant 
cessors of the apostle crushed by a legion of | stride towards the conquest of Nberty. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 59-2? 


CLEMENT THE ELEVENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FIRST POPE. 


State of the church in the — — century—Election of Clement the Eleventh—The history 
of the pope before his exaltation—He recognises the son of James the Second as king of Eng- 
land—He foments the divisions caused b the succession of Spain—He wishes tọ seize the kinge 
doms of Naples and Sicily—Dcath of the abbe de Rancé, the reformer of the Trappists— 
Quarrels between the Jansenists and Molinists on cases of conscience—Inundation d carik 
— at Rome—The pope extorts money from France—Crusade against the Quesnellists— 

he Chinese worship 1s condemned at Rome—Death of Bossuet, bishop of Meaux—Bull Vi- 
neam Domini—Universal jubtlee—The pope, after having declared for France in the war of 
the succession, joins the Empire—Knavery of Clement the Eleventh—Destruction of Port 
Royal des ee eee of the cardinal de Tournon by the Jesuits—Bull Unigens- 
tus—Cabals of Father Tellier to have the bull received in the kingdom—Protest of the cardi- 
nal de Noailles and the French bishops against the constitulion Unigenitus—Fenelon adheres 
to the bull—His death—Singular discovery of the antichristian belief of Fenelon—The Jesuit 
Tellier is driven from court by the duke of Orleans, the regent of France—Dispute between 
the Holy See and Savoy concerning the monarchy of Sicily—The abbe Alberoni and the Duke 
de Vendome—Alberont becomes the minister of Philip the Fifth, king of Spain—Quarrel be- 
tween Clement the Eleventh and Alberoni—The latter extorts from t pore the hat of a car- 
dinal—The abbe Dubois, the confident and minister of the regent of France, endeavours to 
have bull “ Unigenitus” received, jn order to obtain the Roman purple—Leiter of his holiness to 
the duke of Orleans—Bull “Pastoralis O fficii’—The tribunal of the inquisition at Rome con- 
demns the pastoral instruction of the archbishop of Paris—New disputes betueen Clement the 
Eleventh and Cardinal Alberonti—The pope causes tke minister to be exiled from the Spanish 
dominions—His holiness makes efforts to untte the Russtan to the Roman church—The Czar 
Peter the Great makes his buffoon pope, and marries him in public with grotesque ceremonies - 


Death of Clement the Eleventh. 


WE are entering upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that is to say, on a period in which we 
shall see the sacerdotal influence annihilated, 
and the reason of mankind develope itself ‘in 
a prodigious manner. Until now, man was 
wandering in the midst of thick darkness, the 
truth appeared to him but®s a doubtful light 
in a morbid atmosphere; in the eighteenth 
century — enlightens the minds of 
aell, and mankin ee its rights. 

How can the vessel of St. Peter, accustomed 
to sail in a dark and muddy sea, float in the 
ocean of light which covered the world? 
How cau the papacy resist the formidable at- 
tacks of adversaries sworn to annihilate it 
those terrible encyclopedists, those fathers of 
modern philosophy? The explanation of it is 
simple; the popes, finding themselves out- 
flanked by the progress of the age, formed a 
connection with kings, made common cause 
with them, sought more than ever to prop the 
spiritual authority by material power, and 
marched to a sacrilegious crusade against the 
nations, sustained by the despots, and a cohort 
of Jesuits, priests, monks, nobles, and all that 
infernal breod which devours the substance 


of the people, and consumes the fruits‘of the 
earth in shameful idleness. 

In the conclave which, as usual, was held 
at Rome, after the obsequies of Innocent the 
Twelfth, to proceed to the election of a new 

ntiff, the cardinals chose, as the most capa- 
fle of steering the ship of St. Peter in the stor- 
my times in which the church was, the cardi- 
nal John Francis Albani, aged only fifty years, 
and one of the youngest members of the sa- 
cred college, and proclaimed him pope by the 
name of Clement the Eleventh. 

The new head of the church was descended 
from a noble family of Urbino; he had before 
filled the post of referendary, counsellor of 
the consistory, goverpor of Rieti, Civita Vec- 
chia, and Sabino, and had, finally, been raised 
to the cardinalate by his predecessor. Having 
but just seated himself on the pontifical throne, 
he was employed with the ceremonies which 
take place at the close of each jubilee, and 
which are called “shutting the holy door ;” 
he then took the reins of government in hand 
and placed himself as the arbiter of the des 
tinies of Europe. 

He addressed a brief to James the Secon, 
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the dethroned king of Great Britain, who had 
eome to France to hide his shame, to console 
him in his exile, and to announce to him in 
the name of God, that he would return in tri- 
umph to London with an escort of Jesuits; a 
prediction which, most appi y tor England, 
was not realised. Some months afterwards, 
the infamous James the Second surrendered 
his soul to the devil in the castle of St. Ger- 
main en Laye, and made this singular exhor- 
tation to the priuce of Wales his eon, whose 
legitimacy was more than suspected : “ Re- 
member, my son, that if you ever remount 
the throue, we owe all to the pope and the 
Jesuits; spare no means to’ re-establish the 
Catholic religion in your kingdom ; burn, sack, 
murder, and remember that is better to gain 
heaven than to merit the blessings of the fe 
pie.” The young prince promised to follow 
these instructions faithfully; immediately 
after the death of his father, he took the 
name of James the Third, and styled himself 
king of Great Britain, a title by which two or 
three valets, attached to his person, and the 
apostolic nuncio, saluted him. 

The solicitude of Clement the Eleventh for 
the Stuarts, had only regard to the interests 
of the Holy See; for the pontiff did not believe 
they could ever be reinstalled on the throne 
of Great Britain, and he appeared so ardent 
in maintaining their interests only to excite 
disturbances in the three kingdoms, and call 
off the attention of the powers to that quarter, 
whilst he was preparing to seize Sicily, or the 

ilanese, or even the kingdom of Naples, 
which excited his covetousness. 

These reasons of high policy determined 
him to pronounte secretly in favour of France, 
which had accepted the succession of Spain 
for Philip of Anjou, the grandson of Louis the 
Foarteenth, whilst remaining ostensibly a 
careless spectator of the long and bloody wars 
which the houses of Austria and Bourbon 
were waging. It was the intention of his ho- 
liness to preserve, as far as he could, an abso- 
lute neutrality, and not to recognise either 
Philip the Fifth or the frchduke Charles as 
the lawful king of Spain, until the fate of 
arms had made the balance incline to one 
side or the other. Bat circumstances forced 
him, almost from the commencement of hos- 
tilities, to abandon the prudent line of con- 
duct he had marked out. 
ee the march of the French armies, 
which had already invaded the Milanese, he 
thought that victory would remain constant 
to the generals of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
he hastened to declare that he regarded the 
wishes of the dead king of Spain as ob! igatory, 
and informed the belligerent powers that he 
would employ all the force of his authority to 
protect its execution in all that concerned the 
states of the Spanish peninsula. 

He then put his frontier places in a state of 
defence, and levied an army to protect the 
ecclesiastical states, in case that through a 
teverse of fortone he should have to dread the 
vengeance of Austria. He sent a brief to the 
emperor to induce him not to choose Italy as 
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the theatre of the war, or at least to spare the 
patrimony of St. Peter. But all his exhorta- 
tions produced no effect; Prince Eugene en- 
tered the Milanese, restored the affairs of the 
archduke, made the pope tremble even in 
Rome, and compelled him to return to his for- 
mer declarations. 

If the sovereign pontiff ap to be ur 
decided in the political questions which were 
agitated around him, by way uf compensation, 
he decided boldly in the theological quarrels, 
which had sprung up anew between the Mo- 
linists and Jansenists, on the occasion of a 
letter published by the abbe de Rancé, the 
reformer of the abbey of la Trappe, a fanati- 
cal debauchee, who, in despair at having lost 
the dutchess of Montbazon, his mistress, had 
renounced the world and retired to a solitude, 
to practise there the austerities of the first an- 
chorities of the Thebaide. Before his retreat 
Rancé had entertained the ideas of the Janse 
nists, and following their example had con- 
demned the poatifical omnipotence, the instr 
tution of the Jesuits, and the tyranny of kings: 
he had even declared himeelf a partizan of 
republican doctrines as being the application 
of the doctrine of fraternity preached by 
Christ. As soon as the cow] had re-covered 
his head, he prostrated himself before the pa- 
pal infallibility, and on the death of Amaod 
the illustrious leader of the Jansenists, dared 
to write to the abbot Nicaise: ‘“ Thevgreat 
Arnaud is dead at last; after having pushed 
his career as faras he could, it has terminated. 
However they may talk, the question is set- 
tled; his condition and his authority were a 

t weight for his party. Blessed is he who 
as no other than Jesus... .” 

This reflection, which appeared to be 4 
blame cast on the Jesuits, induced an enet- 
getic reply on the part of Father Quesnel, 
who was censidered by his party as the svc- 
cessor of Amand, and who continoed the 
work of pro ion, although forced to con- 
ceal himself, and remain hidden in the envi- 
rons of Brussels. Rancé replied, that he had 
not wished to condemn his old friends, that 
his intentions had been misinterpreted. The 
Jansenists were nopeatisfied, and demanded a 
formal retraction. “The reformer of la Trappe 
answed as tartly, and the dispute became 
— more embittered up to the time of his 
eath. 

As soon as Rancé had closed his eyes, the 
Molinists published an apochryphal letter ai- 
tributed to the Trappists, which was ex 
tremery violent against the followers of the 
bishop of Ypres, and renewed their attacks 
against the five propositions. Father Quesnel, 
instead of replying, made use of the trick ofa 
riest to surprise and conquer his adversanes; 
He imagined this case of conscience. He 
supposed the case of a provincial confessor, 
who, undecided as to the manner of behaving 
toward an ecclesiastic whose orthodoxy he 
suspected, had interrogated him on several 
points of doctrine; and in his pamphlet te 
skilful theologian asked the doctors to give 
him their opinion on the different replies the 
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Priest made to the confessor. The following 
are some of the controverted points: 

“I condemn the five propositions attributed 
to Jansenius in the sense in which the church 
las condemned them ; but on the question of 
fact, I think it is enough for me to maintain a 
silent and respectful submission, and as } 
as I shall not have been judicially convict 
of having maintained any of these proposi- 
tions, my belief cannot be suspected. In 
order, however, to reassure alarmed con- 
ecienes, I will add this profession of faith: ‘I 
believe that being obliged to love God as the 
end towards which we tend, all actions which 
do not refer to him, and which are not induced 
by some motive of charity or love, are so 
many sins. [ affirm that it is a great sin to 
assist at divine service without any feeling of 
sepentance, and with the wish to persevere in 
the irregularities of a condemnable life; I do 
not believe that devotion to the saints and the 
Virgin consists principally in the vain forms 
and ridicnlous practices which certain rituals 
teach us; finally, I declare that in reading the 
Letters of St. Cyran, the Hours of Dumont, the 
conferences of Lucon, the Morality of Greno- 
ble, I am acting in conformity with the rules 
of the church, which recommend the readi 
of religious books which are duly approv 
of.” Forty doctors united to reply to this 
consultation. They declared that the senti- 
ments of the ecclesiastic were not culpable, 
and that absolution might be granted him 
without exacting any retraction. 

This decision was printed at Paris, and a 
fargo number of copies struck off. The Mo- 
linists were embittered at the forty doctors 
who had approved of the case of conscience, 
and the fiery Bossnet pursued them with ex- 
treme violence. The bishop of Chartres imi- 
tated his example, as did the archbishop of 
Paris, the cardinal de Noailles. This prelate 
declared that the case of conscience was con- 
trary to the pontifical constitutions, tended to 
»erpetuate troubles in the church, to favour 
squivocatiofis, mental restrictions, and per- 
jaries; and he summoned the doctors, under 
penalty of exclusion from the Sorbonne, and 
even of exile, to revoke their first decision. All 
ebeyed, excepting only the doctor Petit Pied, 
who was constrained to leave the kingdom. 

Quesnel immediately addressed. a vigorous 
letter to the cardinal de Noailles; he con- 
demned, in energetic terms, the violence 
which had been employed towards the doc- 
tors, to constrain them toa forced submission, 
which he called a public and out us false- 
hood, false testimony drawn forth by terror, 

ful prevarication, unworthy cowardice. 
He followed up this new epistle by a small 
work in the form of a dialogue between two 
bishops. Among other stinging criticisms, 
one of these persons introduced on the scene, 
says to the other: 

“ We do not flatter, my dear lord ; in a mat- 
ter of the mitre, the tiara, and the 
croses go fox nothing; a crossed and mitred 
reason is still a haman reason; we are the 
more liable to be deceived, since the episco- 
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pal fanctions engage us in a great number of 
puerile occupations, which we have not time 
to study and explore. To impose then on the 
faithful the decisions of a man, subject like 
all other men, as articles of faith, is to wish 
to mi e —— = à 

is attack was too openly directed against 
pontifical infallibility for Clement the Ele- 
venth not to hasten to fulminate his anathe- 
mas against the author of the case of con- 
science. His holiness excommunicated him, 
and sent to the king of France and the arch- 
bishop of Paris two terrible briefs againet the 
Jansenists. ‘They are minds sprung from 
darkness to trouble the peace of kingdoms 
and the church,” said the holy father, in his 
epistles; “they are audacious demons, who 
wish to overthrow the papacy and royalty; 
they are heretical republicans; agitators o 
the people, who must be silenced; finally, 
they are rebels, who must be repressed, 
tamed, even cut down by the edge of 
sword, before they have undermined the foun- 
dations of the altar and the throne.” 

Louis the Fourteenth, who had all Europe 
against him, thought it imprudent to execute 
the orders of his holiness in all their force; 
he contented himself with banishing some re- 
fractory Jansenists, and with imposing silence 
on both parties. His majesty was not, besides, 
favourably di towards the holy father, 
on account of his refusal to give the investi- 
ture of Naples to Philip the Fifth; and his 
discontent was even increased by a matter of 
arbitration which had been carried to the tri- 
bunal of Clement the Eleventh, on the eub- 
ject of a contest between the dutchess of Or- 
eans aud the elector Palatine. 

This prince, the head of the Palatine braneh 
of Neubourg, and the brother of the empress, 
had succeeded a brother of Madame, who 
died childless. The datchess nae pressures 
herself as the heiress of the pe property, 
which was large, and of the female fiets per- 
taining to the electorate, which had brought 
on very grave discussions. The two parties 
appealed, the one to the emperor, the other 
to the king of France, and obtained from them 
judgraents dictated by the interests of their 
dynasties, which satisfied no one. Asa last 
resort, the two families had referred it to the 
pope. IJt was at the time when the victories 
of Prince Eugene made the balance incline in 
favour of the emperor. His holiness ranged 
himself as usual on the side of the conqueror, 
confirmed the sentence pronounced by Leo- 

Id the First, declared the pretensions of 

ame badly founded, and condemned the 
elector Palatine to pay her only three hun- 
dred thousand Roman crowns. e court of 
France maintained that the pope had sur- 
passed his powers, and instructed the abbot 
of Thesac solemnly to protest, in the name 
of Madame, against this ja t. 

His holiness was not disturbed by the anger 
of Lonis the Fourteenth, being assured 
he was under the protection oi the emperor, 
who was then victorious: but as it was the 
destiny of Clement — only to es 
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cape from one danger to fall into another, his 
apprehensions of war were scarcely quieted, 
when two terrible events planged Rome into 
- consternation. [n consequence of heavy rains, 
the Tiber rose above its banks, buried ail the 
country under water, and destroyed the crops; 
then an earthquake, which lasted almost fif- 
teen minutes, threw down whole streets, and 
buried very many inhabitants beneath the 
ruins of their houses. Thus on the one side 
the inundation of the Tiber, and on the other 
the earthquake, contributed to render the 

sition of the pope extremely critical. Within 
the holy city, as without, the exhalations 
which escaped from the slime the river had 
left in retiring, had corrupted the atmosphere 
and engendered pestilential fevers, which 
daily carried off thousands of victims. The 
misery had become so universal, so profound, 
that two thirds of the inhabitants were re- 
duced to the necessity of living on herbs, and 
those who wished to obtain a little bread or 
meat to sustain their miserable existence, 
were compelled to prostitute their wives or 
daughters to the ecolesiastica, who alone were 
rich enough to purchase this precious food. It 
was at once a curiousand afflicting spectacle, 
to behold the dwellings of the priests trans- 
formed into so many seraglios, in which were 
to be found the —— and handsomest 
girls of Rome. ere was not the meanest 
clerk, who, under the pretext of charity, had 
not collected several of these unfortunates. 

His holiness was alarmed by the conse- 
quences which might result from such licen- 
tiousness, and issued a bull enjoining on 
priests, prelates, and cardinals to maintain a 
conduct more in ae the priestly 
eharacter, under penalty of being disgraced ; he 
ordered them to restore at once to their fami- 
lies the women and young girls whom they 
had in their residences; he, moreoyer, ex- 
pressly prohibited ey ecclesiastic, under 
penalty of interdiction, from becoming intoxi- 
cated, gambling, or taking part in any orgies 
whilst Rome was in distress. 

Other measures were then adopted to re- 
medy the disasters which had fallen on the 
holy city. The council of the sovereign pon- 
tiff had the wisdom to decree, that the citi- 
zens, whose houses had been thrown down 
should be exempted from imposts for several 
years; that poor young girls should be main- 
tained at the expense of the city, and placed 
under the supervision of matrons, to prevent 
them from prostituting themselves for a live- 
lihoed, and, finally, that all public festivals 
and rejoicings should be snspended until a 
return of prosperity. 

Admirable as were these ordinances, the 
were but a feeble solace for the evils of. 
kinds which burthened the population of 
Rome ; that which starving people needed, 
was cargoes of com; but the treasnry of St. 
Peter was dry, and not in a condition to make 
eo y — The cardinals had 
so well trafficked away their votes in the elec- 
tion of Clement the Eleventh, that aH the 
wealth which was in the cellare of the Vati- 
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can, at the death of Innoocest the Heventh, 
as well as the enormous sums arising from the 
pe had into their hands. The 
oly father naturally turned towards France 
to repair the disorders which his simoniacal 
election had made in the finances; but like a 
skilful politician, he first restored the friendly 
intercourse between the court of Vervailles 
and his see, which had for some time past re- 
ceived rude shocks. The occasion, mor- 
over, suited — 
The arotu Charles had — qu 
self, at Vicnna, sovereign o in, 
name of Charles the Third, and had caised: 
ted this information to the embassadors of the 
empire at Rome, enjoining on them to cele- 
brate this great event in the national church 
of the Germans, in order to force the 
and en him openly in their interests. Hi 
holiness did not fall into the snare; he sent 
for the representatives of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Philip the Fifth, to come to the Vatican, 
and declared to them that he did not approve 
of the demonstrations of the plenipotentianes 
of the archduke; that. if the law of nations 
prevented him from — the celebration 
of a religious festival, he should at least take 
measures to show to all Europe, that he did 
not recognise the son of the emperor as the 
lawful king of the Spaniards. Tn fact, the 
the cardinal Carpegna informed the Austrian 
embassadors, -that the pope would prohibit 
them the use of the German church, if they 
exposed his portrait with that of the archduke, 
clothed in the insignia of Spanish royalty. 
This conduct procured for Clement the 
Eleventh, a reconciliation with the great king, 
and a large sum of money for alms. Father 
la Chaise, as‘well as all the French Jesuits 
hastened to take advantage of the circan- 
stances, and proposed to his holiness to allow 
him new subsidies, if in return he woald con- 
sent to — against the Jansenists, and 
employ his influence over the king of Spa, 
to obtain the surrender of Father Quessel. 
who, from his retreat, did not cease to catty 
on a rough war with ‘them. Clement the 
Eleventh agreed to the bargain, and induced 
Philip the Fifth to give an order to the mat 
uis of Bedman, who commanded for bim m 
the Low Countries, to seize Quesnel and hs 
disciples wherever they were. a 
The spies of the Jesuits had already dit 
covered the retreat of their formidable adver 
sary, and as soon as the Spanieh governor te 
ceived the instructions of his sovereign, t 
became easy for him to make the arrest. A 
troop of police agents, conducted by the Jew- _ 
ite, went into a part of the conntry, called th 
Refuge de Forét, where the venerable Jar 
senist dwelt, and led him away prisoner © 
the archbishop.of Brussels. Fottunately, $ 
French gentleman enabled him to escape, ani 





furnished him with the means of getting 0 
Holland. They, however, contin 
against the papers had discovers! 


condemned him for cont 
macy to excommunication and 
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the Jesuits were satisfied ; prohibiting him 
from —— any thing, under penalty of per- 
petual imprisonment. 

The disciples of Ignatius Loyola immedi- 
ately thundered forth songs of victory, and 
— every where that they were in 
avour with the pope. This success embold- 
ened them to dare to ask Clement the Elev- 
enth, to proceed to judgment on the affair of 
Chinese worship, which had been pending at 
the court of Rome for a great many years. It 
was as follows:—In 1645, during the pontifi- 


cate of Innocent the Tenth, in accordance | i 


with the report of Father Morales, a Domini- 
can, the society of the propaganda had pro- 
visionally prohibited the worship which the 
Jesuits rendered to Confucius in the Catho- 
lico-Chinese ceremonies, which these good 
fathers used to obtain the confidence of the 
emperor, the mandarins, and the people of 
the Celestia} empire ; Alexander the Seventh, 
on the other hand, had in 1656, on the remon- 
strances of Father Martini, a Jesuit, authorised, 
through the congregation of the inquisition 
the exercise of the same ceremonies, and had 
declared that they were necessary for the 
maintenance of Catholicism in China. Not- 
withstanding this decision, the different reli- 
gious orders, who disputed for the glory of 
establishing their sway in these provinces, 
continued to carry on a violent war against 
each other, which threatened to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Chinese empire, and drew 
. on them a long persecution by the sovereign. 

Up to’1684, the quarrels had lost neither 
their vivacity nor their animosity, when Fa- 
ther Gregory Lopez, a Dominican, who had 
gone over into the camp of the Jesuits, and had 
been made, through tħeir influence, bishop 
of Basileum, apostolic vicar, and then titular 
metropolitan of the capital of China, wrote to 
the pontiff in the same year :—“ Most holy 
father, I have learned, that my former breth- 
ren, the Dominicans, led away by a false 
zeal, have written to you that my defection 
was a dishonour to the order, and have sought 
to injure me in your opinion. I hasten then 
to explain my conduct to you. If I have 
joined the Jesuits, it is because I discovered 
that their methods of propagating Catholicism 
were preferable to those of the other orders ; 
and I could the better judge of it, since I am 
a Chinese by birth, and consequently fitter 
than another to decide what suits the men of 
the country, being better learned in the lan- 

, and more ekilful in reading Chinese 
ks than any European.” 

These letters of Lopez provoked new de- 
cretals from Alexander the Seventh, which 
confirmed the former bulls concerning the 
Chinese rites, and authorised the worship ren- 
dered to Confucius, as well as the ceremonies 
celebrated in honour of the dead, though their 
worship constituted a true adoration, and these 
dead ceremonies were to be positively regard- 
ed as sacrilegious and idolatrous, according 
to the spirit of the Christian religion. These 
practices consisted, for the inhabitants of the 
Cl aese empire, in prostrating themselves 


until their forehead touched the ground al 
the sacred name of the philosopher, written in 
large characters on a box exposed on a table, 
with incense pans and lighted candles. The 
mandarins rendered this adoration to him when 
they took possession of their governments, 
bachelors when they received their degree 
governors of citiesand men of letters renew 
it twicea month. The ceremonies celebrated 
in honour of the dead were three in number, 
and were pres at different periods. That 
which too pe before inhumation, consisjed 
in — portrait of the deceased on a 
table before a coffin, and above it a box which 
bore the name of the dead. Flowers, per- 
fumes and lighted candles, were arranged 
symetrically on both sides, after which the 
relatives and friends came to take part in the 
grief, saluted the coffin, prostrated themselves, 
struck the earth with their foreheads, and de- 
ited near the box, the Panes flowers, 
ruits, and candles they had brought. - 

The second commemorative ceremony took 
place twice a year; on those days every fa- 
mily spread a table on which was place 
portrait of their most illustrious ancestor. On 
the right and left, on tablets, were traced the 
names of the other dead of the family, with 
the quality, employment, age, and day of de- 
cease of each of them. All the relatives as- 
sembled in this s.loon, and came to deposit 
on the table decanters of wine, plates of food, 
perfumes, and candles, without failing to make 
the usual genuflexions and salutes. 

The third ceremony was practised but once 
a year, at the beginning of the month of May. 
The heads of families went with their wives 
and cHildren into the cemeteries where their 
relatives were interred, tore away the thorus 
and plants which surrounded the tombs, reite- 
rated. the marks of grief and respect they had 
paid them at the time of their death, and 
placed on the tombstones food and wine, of 
which they made a sumptuous repast. Such 
was the national worship which the disciples 
of Ignatius Loyala were willing to retain, the 
better to assure their rule over the people. 

A member of the society of the pro nda, 
named Maigrot, scandalized by the condact 
of the Jesuits, undertook to put an end to such 
crying abuses; he made a terrible statement 
his he sent secretly to the commission of 
the holy office, beseeching it to order an in- 

uiry, and have the truth of his charges veri- 
fled: The matter was conducted with so much 
mystery, that the company of Jesus was not 
informed of what was going on against them 
for two yeara, and then by a writing called 
“t Questions in regard to the Chinese ceremo- 
nies,” which Pope Innocent the Twelfth com- 
municated to them. This book excited a ge- 
neral reprobation against the good fathere 
throughout all Europe, whom it accused of 
being nothing less than favourers of idolatry, 
and corrupters of the Catholic religion. A let. 
ter of the minister Jurieu, the head of the fo- 
reigu missions, gave them a still more terrible 
blow, and became the signal for a strife in 
which crowds of pamphieteers, of every be- 
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lief, took part. The children of Ignati 
however, made head against the storm, an 
obtained a delay of the jadgment which the 
society of the propaganda was ordered to 
make. At last, in deapite of their — 
the court of Rome sanctioned, by a decree o 
the 20th. of November, 1704, the sentence 
which the society had already rendered 
against the Chinese worship, and ordered the 
cardinal de Tournon to go into the Celestial 
empire to abolish idolatry, and arrest the dis- 
orders of the missionaries. 

Whilst the Society of Jesus was undergoing 
this check, to increase its misfortune, it lost 
one of its fiercest adepts. In his turn disap- 
peared from the earth the famous Bossuet, 
that proud prelate, so terrible to the werk, so 
basely servile to the strong. This proud bisho 
who, during the whole course of his life, 
shown himself to be the apologist of abso- 
lute monarchy, and of excessive Catholicism, 
the champion of duthority under its most ty- 
rannical forms, the apostie of the edifice which 
all minds were engaged in demolishing, the 
enemy of that liberty which his essentially 
despotic genius could not understand, and 
which France was preparing to salute with 
enthusiasm. 

He died dressing himself in his shroud, 
boasting of the triumphs which he had gain- 
ed, and enumerating, with a ferocious joy, the 
number of victims whom he had crushed 
Arnaud, all the cohort of Port Royal, Fenelon, 
Jeanne Guyon, Father Lacombe, and 60 many 
others besides! And yet this insolent priest, 
ao harsh, so implacable towards others, h 
not only trespassed several times in his life, 
bat even, what will seem incredible, had ar- 

his irreverence for the Catholic religion 
s far as to violate the sacred laws of the 
church. Bossuet the Jesuit, the bishop of 
Meaux, the excessive fanatic, was married. 
This fact is attested, in a formal manner, by 
Jean Denis, the secretary of the cardinal de 
Bissy, who hàs left us very interesting me- 
moirs of the court and clergy of France. 

Voltaire also declares, that several mem- 
bers of the family of Secousse, which was al- 
lied to that of Mademoiselle Desvieux, the 
wife of Bossuet, related to him the details of 
this affair. We will add, in corroboration of 
these proofs, that the archives of the city of 
Meanx show, that the bishop had acquired for 
eno Mademoiselle Desvieux, the property de 
Maulén, of which she took the name; that it 
wae publicly notorious that hie eminence made 
large and frequent sacrifices of money for her ; 
that he saw her frequently, familiarly, an 
lengthily, at her own house, at all hours of the 
day and night; that he was much in debt for 
her ; that at his death, hia heirs having refused 
to pay his debts, the creditors had commenced 
— — the domains of the pre- 
tended lady of Maulén, and had probed judi- 
cially, that she was the lawful wile of the pre- 
late ; that the latter, to save her property, had 
threatened the relatives of Bossuet to make her 
reairiage contract public ; and that the family, 
te avoid dishonouring his memory, had deter- 
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mined to pay the debts. But the pro- 
ceedings were at once suspended, it remained 
none the lesa proved, for all those whe had 
assisted in the controverey of this singular af- 
fair, that Madame de Maulén was well and. 
duly the lawful wife of Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux. . 
This family — excited at the time bat 
little attention, the minds of men being strongly 
occupied by the wars of the succession, and 
the persecutions directed by the pest king 
against the unfortunate Calvinists of Cevennes, 
the Vivarais, and Gevaudan. Ina these last 
provinces it arose from the vexatious proceed- 
ings of which the agents of the police and the 
officers of the despot were guilty. They drove 
the poor people who could not pay the capita- 
tion, from their huta; and some of them went 
so far as to sell, in the public place, the straw 
which served for their Dede. asperated by 
such treatment, the Calvinists resolved to take 
vengeance on their oppreseors. In several vil- 
lages of the Cevennes they assembled in nu- 
merous bands, surrounded the houees of the 
receivers by night, seized the fiecal officers, 
and hung them to trees with their liste attach- 
ed to their necks. To avoid being ee 
the executioners of this terrible justice 
placed shirts over their clothes, which gave 
them the name of Camisards. The revolt soon 
extended through the whole chain of the Ce- 
vennes, and Louis the Fourteenth had no other 
mode of crushing the heresy, but to proceed 
to a general massacre of the Calvinists. Per- 
haps the great king would not have succeeded 
in taming this courageous population, if he 
had not been seconded by the Jesuits in the 
work of extermination. 
Therefore when these latter, with their 

hands dripping in the blood of the Camisards, 

resentèd themselves before the king to claim 

is interference in their quarrels with tbe Jan- 
senists, his majesty sent at once an embasa- 
dor to the court of Rome, to solicit from Cle- 
ment the Eleventh a new bull of excomma- 
nication against the disciples of the great Ar- 
naud. The pontiff conformed to the wishes 
of Louis the Fourteenth. and fulminated the 
terrible buli “Vinearm Domini,” in which bs 
holiness attacked directly the respectful eì- 
lence, under the pretext, that the subterfuge 
of the case of conscience prevented them from 
— internally the book of Jansenius 
as heretical, that it destroyed no error, and 
did not satisfy the obedience due to the apos- 
tolic constitutions. Thus, the Jansenisfs could 
neither speak nor keep silence without w 
declared guilty of heresy ; and there remain 
no alternative for them but that of submitting 
to the Jesuits, their implacable enemies. 
— the e a the bull S 
the pope to the parliament for registry, 
to avoid all opposition on the part of the young 


counsellors, he joined to it a declaration, in 
which he announced his wieh to up the 
source of a poisonous doctrine, to dissipate 


the miserable remains of an error which re- 
under a thousand forme, glided 
ifad itself by 
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silence. ‘The ball was registered, and then 
sent to all the bishops of the kingdom. 

It bad been first submitted to an examine- 
tion of an assembly of the clergy, presided 
over by the cardinal de Noailles; and the 
prelate, while accepting it, declared that the 
constitutions of the popes were not always 
infallible, even in the decision of facte of doc- 
trine. Clement the Eleventh protested ear- 
nestly against the irreverence of such lan- 
guage, and obtained from Louis, that the 
archbishop of Paris should be compelled to 
retract what he had advanced in the meeting 
of the French bishops, and to recognise that 
the head of the church possessed the privilege 
of absolute infallibility in matters of faith. 

His holiness was then engaged in remodel- 
ing his finanoes, and found no better means 
of making the gold of the simple flow into 
his coffers, than by publishing an extraordi- 
nary jubilee. But as it was scarcely six years 
since the secular jubilee had taken place, he 
took for his theme the necessity resting on the 
charch to implore the Divinity to put an ond 
to the wars. This move succeeded marvel- 
lously well; bands of imbecile pilgrims came 
from all parts, who gave their money in ex- 
change for benedictions, indulgences, exemp- 
tions, absolutions, and other merchandise of 
the same kind. 

Notwithstanding the prayers of the devout, 
the war still continued; and the troops of 
Prince Eugene invaded the datchy of Fer- 
rara, and seized on the strong places which 
were most convenient to enable them to ran- 
sack the ple of the jag wage? pro- 
vinces. The pontiff, seeing the indifferenve 
of celestial powers to succour him, tried ter- 
restria] means to resist the arms of the em- 
peror. He threw three thousand men into 
the city of Ferrara, to place it in a condition 
to sustain a siege, and gave the command of 
it to the cardinal Casoni ; he then levied a 
or of four thousand fvot soldiers for the 
defence of the patrimony of St. Peter, ap- 
pointed the count Mareigli generalissimo of his 
armies, and formed a defensive league with 
all the petty princes who had the same inter- 
est as himeelf in repo ang the arms of the 
houso of Austria. These expenses having 
made a large hole in his purse, he was con- 
strained to ask authority from the sacred col- 
lege to draw upon the treasures of Sixtus the 
Fifth, which were deposited in the cellars of 
the castle of Saa Angelo, and which a Jaw 
prohibited from touching, unless the existence 
of the Holy See were in danger. 

These measures, though wisely combined, 
— no favourable result; Prince Eugene 

his victorious armies through all the pro- 
vincesof Italy; Naples even fell beneath the 
sway of the archdoke, through the treason of 
the cardinal Grimani, who was its viceroy— 
“a wretch of the first order,” eays St. Simon, 
“who took no pains to conceal his tarpitudes; 
a violent and farious priest, who was the 
avowed enemy of Clement the Eleventh.” 
Already had the dominions of the grand duke 
dpkes of Parma and Pia- 
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cenza, the republic of Genoa, and a great 
— of cities been constrained to receive 
German garrisons, and to pay enormous con- 
tributions for the war. 
In this extremity, the pope determined to 

pra iahions with the marquis de Prie, 

plempotentiary of the emperor. The lat- 
ter made, as a first condition for the with- 
drawal of the troops from the states of the 
church, that Clement should make a promo- 
tion of a cardinal in the name of the arch- 
duke, and should give to that prince the tithe 
of xing of Spain. His holiness made some 
difficulty in yielding to this demand, since 
he comprehended that euch a manifestation 
would place him at enmity with the king of 
France, and compromise his temporal autho- 
rity; but on the announcement that the prinee 
of Darmstadt was quitting Naples to come 
to Rome with hie army, and that the Anglo 
Dutch fleet had appeared on the waters “of 
Livourna, he declared that he was ready to 
do what the emperor required. The marquis 
de Prie having me more exacting, since 
he had perceived the alarm of the holy father, 
went to the pontifical palace, and announced te 
the cardinals assembled in consistory, that the 
ecclesiastical states would be placed in fire and 
blood, unless his holinées immediately sub- 
scribed to the following conditions: 1. “ That 
he should disarm his strong places, dismiss 
all his troops, and retain neither Frenchmen 
nor Spaniards in his service ; 2. That he should 
recognise the archduke as lawful sovereign of . 
Spain, by the name of Charles the Third, and 
should grant him the investiture of the king- 
dom of Naplea; 3. That he should grant win- 
ter quarters to fifteen thousand imperialists 
in different places of the church; 4. That he 
should psy a contribution of a hundred thou- 
sand Roman crowns towards defraying the 
expenses of the war. 

lement asked for a respite of some days, 
to be enabled to implore the mercy of God, 
and to beseech him to soften the heart of the 
emperor, that he might obtain more favour 
able te He made, on this occasion, pro- 
cessions through all the streets of Rome, and 
travereed the holy city, followed by his clergy; 
but the marquis de Prie was not moved by 
tears of the holy father, and abated none of 
his pretensions. His holiness, finding that he 
had neither peace nor truce to hope for from 
his enemy, determined to ask mercy, yielded 
to the demands of the Austrian embassador, 


and solemn! ised the archduke an jaw- 
ful king of Spain, in the presence of the em- 
bassadors of the courts of France and Madrid. 


The latter protested against euch a violation 
of the oaths of his holiness; they declared 
this recognition null, since neither Clement 
— mi his — — — 
a ing bull granted voluntarily, in whi 
the recaen Philip the Fifth as the sole 
aad lawful king of the Spanish peninsula ; 
they then sallied forth from the Vatican, and 
quitted Rome. 

On the same day, a treaty was signed be 
tween the church and the empire; hostili 
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tiean immediately ceased in the ecclesiastical 
states, the blockade of Ferrara was raised, 
and the hostile troops who were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, immediately returned to 
Join the army at Naples. 

Scarcely had the imperialists quitted the 
territories of the church, when Clement the 
Eleventh, in contempt of the engagements 
which he had contracted with the —— 
proceeded publicly to biess the swaddling 
olothes of a child to which the wife of Philip 
the Fifth had given birth, and sent them to 
Madrid by an extraordinary nuncio, who had 
orders to assist at the oath which the deputies 
of Spain were to take to the young prince of 
the Asturias, in recognising him as the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown. He then con- 
vened the cardinals in convocation, to decide 
if he had a right to recognise the archduke as 
the heir of- King Charles the Second. There 
as was expected, the members of the sacred 
college, who were favourable to the house of 
Aastria, decided in the affirmative ; the Ita- 
lians, who were the most numerous, protested 
that this recognition was null of itself, having 
been wrested by force of arms. The sove- 
reign pontiff used this divergency of opinions 
as a pretext for not deciding between the two 
parties, and for maintaining his system of 
nentrality, whilst having recognised two kings 


pain. 

From that time Clement the Eleventh did 
not appear to trouble himself any more about 
this political question, and gave all hie atten- 
tion to -the new persecutions by the Jesuits 
against the Jansenists, on the occasion of a 
translation of the New Testament which 
Father Quesnel had published, with commen- 
taries on each verse, or “ moral reflections.” 
This book was bat a new edition of a work 
which Bishop Vialart had approved of in 1671, 
which the Doctors Hideux and du Pin had ac- 
cepted in 1687, to which the cardinal de 
Noailles had given his approval in 1693, and of 
which he had said, among other things, “We 
find here al! that ie most beautiful and touching 
that the fathers have written conceming the 
gospel, and that the most sublime truths of 
religion were there treated with that force and 
mildness of the Holy Spirit which make them 
relished by the hardest hearts.” It was, how- 
ever, on its reappearance handed aren bi the 
Jesuits for che censure of the court of Rome 
and the body charged to examine it declared 
that it was heretical in al] its parts, that it 
was not susceptible of correction, and that the 
ee of it should be absolutely prohibited. 
[n coniormity with this decision, Clement the 
Eleventh proscribed this New Testament with 
the mora! reflections, by a brief which prohi- 
bited the printing and reading of it; he, more- 
over, enjoimed on the faithful who possessed 
copies of it, to carry them to the inquisitors 
wf the faith, that they might be burned. 

This last clause, which was contrary to the 
neages of France, in which, temporal execu- 
‘ions are reserved for the secular power, pre- 
sented the brief from being received in that 
tingdom. The Jesuits, however, cried out 
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victory, and Father Tellier, who had been ap- 
pointed confessor to the king, solemnly ar- © 
nounced that he was about to crush Janeenism 
which he called a hydra with a thousand 
heads. He n by attacking Port Poia 
Champs, which he regartled as the 

stone of the evil, and which, however, was 
but a poor monastery, inhabited by some old 
nuns. Father la Chaise had already induced 
Lonis the Fourteenth to make an edict prohi- 
biting the nuns from admitting any giri to 
make a profession, for which cause the com- 
munity insensibly dwindled away ; but Father 
Tellier did not think the remedy sufficient, 
he wished to finish it at a blow, so that if any 
of these poor women survived the great king, 
they might not be able to ask from his euc- 
cessor for authority to receive novices. 

A pretext was not wanting for him to attain 
his ends; the venerable Jesuit revived the 
bull “Veniam Domini,” which had ibed 
respectful silence, and under pretext that the 
nuns of Port Royal des Champs were guilty 
of keeping silence, he caused the cardinal de 
Noailles to enjoin on them, in the name of the 
king, to eign the bull without restriction. The 
holy girls refased to do as they were bid, and 
appealed to the pope. His holiness decided 
that it was unnecessary to constrain the nuns 
to sign the bull without restriction; it was 
enough for them to have approved of it under 
the benefit ef the peace of Clement the Ninth. 
This result was not what Father Tellier had 
oer and the reply of the pontiff a 
to him to be a Gordian knot, easier to cut than 
to ontie; he then resolved to change his bat- 
teries to obtain the suppression of the monas- 
tery. He availed himself of the division of 
the nuns of Port Royal into two houses; that 
of Te an was placed under the direc- 
tion of the company of Jesus, and that of des 
Champs, to represent to his ] penitent 
that the latter of these communittes had been 
maintained through toleration; that it was 
best for the interests of religion to unite all 
the nuns of that abbey, in order to place things 
on their former footing, and he proposed to 
preserve the convent of Paris, which was very 
important, in preference to that of des Champs, 
which had scarcely the means of subeisten 
and which contained only some obstinate 
women, whom it was impossible te bring to 
reason on questions of doctrine. 

His majesty, never refusing the father 
any thing, issued a decree in council, by virtue 
of which Port Royal des Champa was invested 
daring the night by detachments of Frenck 
and Swiss guards, under the orders of d'Ar- 
genson, the lieutenant of police, the doors 
were broken in by squads of the — the 
nans dragged from their cells in their night 
dre and conducted to the chapter to listen 
to a letter de cachet, which su the 
commanity, and condemned them to seclusion 
in other monasteries. In consequence of this 
order the poor nuns were immediately pu! 
into carriages, and conducted seperately w 
different convents, situated at twenty, thirty, . 
and even fifty leagues from Paris. To heighten 
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the ignominy, each varriage was escorted by 
horse archers, as was done when public 
women were removed. When the house was 


- empty, d’Argenson had it rummaged by his 


police blood hounds from the eaves to the 
cellar, seized all the papers, and carried them 
to Father Tellier, rendering to him an account 
of the expedition. The good father, encour- 
aged by his success, wished to render his vic- 
tory complete by annihilating even the build- 
ings of thie celebrated community. He soli- 
cited and obtained an order from the great 
king, which enjoined on the families of those 
whose ancestors were interred in Port Royal 
des Champs, to have them exhumed and 
taken elsewhere, in a month’s time; then, 
and still by a royal ordinance, he caused the 
church and abbey to be razed, ad was the 
cnstom with the houses of regicides, without 
leaving one stone on another; only, it was not 
sown with salt, thanks to the interference of 
the archbishop of Paris, who interfered to 
prevent this last profanation. 

Thus Father Tellier, attained the end he 
had proposed, and the Society of Jesus could 
add this triumph to that which they obtained 
mm China over the cardinal de Tournon, This 
venerable prelate had been sent, about the 
year 1704, with the tifle of patriarch of An- 
tioch, and apostolic vicar, to verify the exact- 
ness of the accusations brought againet the 
Jesuits, and to interdict the idolatrous cere- 
monies which those religious had practised, 
contrary to the rules of the charch. On his 
arrival in the Celestial empire, the patriarch 
had satisfied himself of the fidelity of the re- 
ports which had been made to the sovereign 


ntiff, and, in conformity with his instruc- 
po k y 


d assembled at Canton the heads of 


tions, 
on whom he had en- 


the different mission 
joined, in the name of the Holy See, to take 
rom their churches the signs and emblems 
which pertained to the worship of Confucius, 
of heaven, and of ancestors. 


The Jesuits dared not resist him openly ; 


but they acted in the dark, and used their in-' 


fluence over the emperor Khang-li, to indis- 
pose him towards the legate, and represented 
the patriarch as a dangerous fanatic, who had 
come to China to subveit religion and reduce 
the people of Asia beneath the sway of the 
Roman pontiff. The monarch, who was ex- 
cessively jealous of his absolute authority, 
saw an enemy in the patriarch; when the 
latter came to Pekin to be admitted to his 
presence, he gave him an ungracious recep- 
tion, and on the next ot sent him an order 
to quit his capital immediately. The prelate 
obeyed, quited the court of the Celestial em- 
pire, went to Nankin and published the fa- 
mous edict in which he interdicted the Chris- 
tians of China from the idolatrous practices 
authorised by the Jesuits, and enjoined on 
the missionaries to conform to his instructions 
under penalty of ecclesiastical censures. 

This command excited the anger of the Je- 
suite very much; without — time they 
solicited and obtained an order from the em- 
peor to arrest the patriarch and conduct him 


to Macao, where he was thrown into a dun- 
geon, ironed hand and foot, and submitted to 
rightful treatment. At the same time, the 
society wrote to the court of Rome against the 
apostolic vicar, and demanded his recall. Bat 
Clement the Eleventh, notwithstanding his 
attachment to this company, dared not affront 
the judgment of men, and instead of approv- 
ing of the conduct of the Jesuits, declared that 
the’ patriarch had deserved well of the Holy 
See, and sent to him, in his prisun at Macao, 
the insignia of the dignity of cardinal. The 
unfortunate man did not long enjoy his new 
title, for, a few days afterwards, his enemies 
poisoned him. 

All these victories exalted the Jesuits, and 
pushed them on to show. themselyes more enp 
terprising than ever; in France, sustained as 
they were by Maintenon and Louis the Fours 
teenth their audacity appeared openly, and 
they did not fear to attack persons most emi- 
nent for their functions or their learning. 
Thus, they made a kind of levy of bucklere 
against the cardinal de Noailles, to punish him 
for having approved of the moral reflections 
of Quesnel, and for having condemned the 
violence exercised towards the nuns of Port 
Royal des Champs; they endeavored to injure 
him with the bishops of his party, and with 
the doctors, who had, until now, remained 
indifferent, neutral], or strangers to all the re» 
ligious quarrels. It is supposed that it was 
at this time that Tellier enrolled the great king 
among the Jesuits, from the ardour which the 
monarch evinced in the new theological war, 
Thanks to his powerful interference, the mo- 
ral reflections of Quesnel were again brought 
forward, and the pope was eo urgently eoli- 
cited to condemn them by a special bull that 
he could not avoid obeying, and determined 
to lanch the celebrated bull “ Unigenitus,” 
which declared one hundred and one proposi- 
tions of that remarkable book to be attached 
of heresy. ' 

We may relate on this subject, that the 
embassador of France, Amelot, having asked 
Clement the Eleventh, why he had said that 
this celebrated work contained one hundred 
and one erroneous propositions, withopt 
cifying any of them, his holiness replied with 
artlessness, “What do you want me to do? 
I find —— blame in this book; but Fa- 
ther Tellier having said to the king that it 
contained more than one hundred censurable 
propositions, d’Aubenton and Cardinal Fabro- 
ni, who are both Jesuits, have compelled me 
to exceed this number; I have made but one 
more.” 

This- bull condemned the propositions of 
Quesnel as false, captious, of evil tendency, 
pernicious, rash, injurious, not only to the 
church, but also to the.secular power; as se- 
ditious, infamous, blasphemous, favouring he- 
resies and schism ; as heretical, as renewing 
the errors of Luther and Calvin, and oepeciaiiy 
thoee of Jansenius. It moreover declared tp 
the faithful of both sexes, that whosoever 
should teach, sustain, or put forth these pre 
positions. whether jointly or separately, a 


`a 





who should even talk about them, in public 
of private, except to condemn them, incurred 
this act alone, without need of ulterior de- 
ctsions, the ecclesiastical censures and secu- 
la? penalties pronounced sina heretics. 
is holiness, by virtue of his apostolic om- 
nipotence, deciared the work of Quesnel to be 
poa ander every name, and in every 
nguage in which it had been or might here- 
after ever be printed, as being fit to capture 
and seduce innocent souls by words filled with 
mildness, and the false appearances of the 
most pions instruction; he also anathema- 
tised all books and pamphlets, in manuecript 
or printed, which mht be published in the 
ence of this dangerous work, and he pro- 
hibited all Catholics from reading, copying, 
retaining in their memory, or using them, un- 
less they desired to be pronounced guilty 
and pa with spiritual and temporal 
nalties inflicted on heretics. “Such was 
at abominable constitation ‘Unigenitus,’” 
says St. Simon, “so fatal to the state, so ad- 
vantageous to the Jesuits, to the ultra mon- 
tanes, ignorant priests, swindling monks, and 
all the wretches of the regular and secular 
orders, and of which the consequences were 
to engender disorders, perfidy, violence, and 
persecutions, under which the kingdom groan- 
ed for more than thirty years; it was that 
constitution whose — — ef- 
fects so extended, so frightful, that morality, 
eus the laws themselves have been over- 
Aurned by it, and which has replaced the or- 
— tribunals by military commissions 
which have unceesingly inundated France 
with letters de cachet, and which have com- 
pletely annihilated justice.” 
D’Aubenton and Fabroni, the true authors 


of the bull, the tools of the Society of Jesus, | France 


had pushed their audacity eo far as to con- 

demn the formal texts of St. Paul, which all 

and all heresies had respected as the 

oracles of the Holy Spirit; they had not even 

ed the doctrines of St. Augustine and 

the fathers, which had, however, been ap- 
proved by general councils. 

According to Bruys, one of the historians 
who have written on the pontificate of Cle- 
ment the Eleventh, the two Jesuits, to have 
this work of infamy passed, acted like rob- 
bers, keeping the printers in confinement 
lest their plan shoald be noised abroad, and 
having the number of copies they judged ne- 
ooecary, clandestinely struck off; the author 
adds, that they then went to commanicate 
their labour to Clement the Eleventh, enjoin- 
ing on him to affix his signature to the ball ; 
that his holiness having protested against their 
eondemnation of the texts of St. Paul and &t. 


Augustine, and having e a doubt 
- whether the sacred college would consent to 
e of euch impi Fabroni replied 


he would not suffer his work to be sub- 
titted to revisers; that the right of condem- 
nation belonged to the vicar 
his capacity of infallible pontiff; that it was 
to him, Clement the Eleventh, he addressed 
himeelf, and not to his cardinals; finally, Bruys 


God alone, in |i 
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affirms, that the latter objecting, thet he had 


solemnly promised the members of the sacred 
college to prom eno bull withost having 
consulted them, Fabdroni the 
ey father, his face livid, his band clenched, 
spoke to him in a low voice, at which 
Clement the Eleventh, trembling and alarmed, 
immediately took up a pen and e tho 
constitution. All writers agree, that one morm- 
ing, after a conference with ihe pope, 
cardinal de — set op the — Uni- 
itus’? in the Champ de Flora, 
garded it on the doors of St. Peter, as aot A 
those of the principal churches of the city. 

When the news of this act of complmnce 
with the desires of the Jesuits was spread 
through Rome, a universal cry of reprobation 
arose — lement the Eleventh; the car- 
dinals, the bishops, the heads of the orders pro- 
tested against the terms of the boli, and ad- 
dreased energetic remonstrances to the sove- 
reign pontiff, in which they said, that he was 
the first of the successors of the aposties who 
had dared to raise his hand against the eacred 
texts of the holy books, to censure the 
most shine prop inons of St. Paul. His 
holiness replied to these representations by 
subterfuges; and when the sacred college 
came in a body to summon him to retract 
this bull of scandal, he shed tears, but steadily 
refused to review his decision. 

Fabroni, and Father Aubenton were not 
content with promulgating this bull at Rome; 
in the intoxication of their-success, they des- 
— a large number of copies to the mem- 

of their society, and more especially to 
Father Tellier, and the apostolic nuncio at 
the court of Louis the Fourteenth, that 
might consult about the publication of it in 

. The great king, in his capacity as 8 
Jesuit, applauded the victory which the mem- 
bers of fs company had gained, and imme- 
diately signi to the and secular 
clergy to receive the new constitution with 
blind submission. But in France, as at Rom 
it excited a general indignation; the cardi 
de Rohan declared that it was heretical; the 
cardinal de Noailles protested against ita te- 
nour, and accused the pope of an attempt on 
the liberties of the Gallican church ; 
bi of Meaux, though the intimate fri 
of de Maintenon, pronounced against its 
tion; the mn of — et —— 
ministers, the courts, the capital, the provinces, 
equally. paotented egainst it. Father Tellier 
was firm; he reprimanded Bissy, and knew- 
ing the ambition of that prelate, warned him 
that he would not obtain the bat of a cardinal 
but as the price of submission to the king ; he 
strongly re Rohan, and to 
him that he incurred great r in not 
Keeping the promises which 
for him 1e poat or on aoa i as for the 
ceill 


cardinal de es, ho suffered hım to mani- 
fest hie opposition, in hopes of destroying hisa 
in the opinion of the monarch. 
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was opposed to him. Tbe following waa the 
mode adopted by this new Escobar to filch 
the adhesion which was neceasary for him. 
He commanded the bishops who were devoted 
to him, to assist at an ecclesiastical meeting 
convened in the capital, and under divers 
pretexts dismissed to their dioceses those 
whom he feared; he ‘then thrust into the 
assembly,” to use his own expression, the 
bishops in partibus of his coterie, and 
of recent formation, who had not yet received 
bulls of installation. To the observation made 
to him, that these ecclesiastics had no right 
to vote, “ What matters it whether it is regu- 
or not, provided the council accepts the 
constitution ‘Unigenitus!’ With this shoe- 
horn Hid a ee mt dare resist the 
; ing, and myself.’ 
Porty prelates then sential in the hotel 
Soissons, ander the presidency of the cardinal 
. de Noailles, to deliberate on the acceptance 
of the constitution. The assembly commenced 
by an examination of the propositions about 
grace ; which was only done for form, for none 
of the commissioners dared to explain him- 
self on this dangerous subject, from fear of 
being reported to the terrible Father Tellier. 
The cardinal de Rohan and the bishop of 
Biesy, who had given in their submission, 
were commissioned to defend the bull, and to 
defend its articles in the terms employed for 
the collation of this abominable work. Thus 
the bishop of Blois having remarked, that a 
great namber of the censured propositions 
were not textually extracted from the book 
of Quesnel; Bissy exclaimed, “Silence to all 
the defenders of the infamous Oratorian. We 
are assembled to condemn, not to justify him. 
Whatever he may have written, he is guilty ; 
for the truth itself becomes a falsehood in 
ing through the mouth of a follower of 
ansenins.’? 

These deliberations were, however, much 
protracted ; for the cardinal de Noailles, and 
the — who shared his apprehensions, 
dared not pronounce too epenly against the 
acceptance, and desired to paralyse the effect 
of an acceptance, by considerations placed at 
the beginning of their decree. Bat Father 
Tellier had unveiled their plan, and to pre- 
_ vent its execution, caused it to be proclaimed 

by the king, that they must accept it purely 
and simply, or not at all. At last, after three 
months of intrigue, the assembly decreed 
that it recognised, with a holy joy, that the 
ball “ Unigenitus”’ contained the true doctrine 
of the church, and that it accepted it with 
the submission and respect which the clergy 
owed to their head, the Roman pontiff; that 
it should consequently be translated into 
French, and be rendered obligatory in all the 
dioceses of the kingdom. 

The Lishops who were submissive to Father 
Tellier hastened to address their flocks, vaunt- 
ing the excellence of this constitation; and 
among them was distinguished the archbishop 
of — obsequious Fenelon, who 
sought to obtain his recall to oourt, and the 
termination of the exile to which be had been 

Vos. 1. sv 
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condemned since the affair of quietiem. His 
mandamus commences thus, “Oh, Roman 
church! oh, holy city! oh, dear and-common 
country of all true Christians! There is not in 
Jesus Christ, neither Greek, nor — nor 
barbarian, nor Jew, nor Gentile! all men form 
but one people in your bosom ; all are fellow 
citizens of Rome, all are Roman ‘Catholics, 
Oh, church, from whence St. Peter will con- 


those | firm his brethren for ever! Oh, if I ever for- 


get-you, may my right hand forget itself, and 
my tongue wither in my palate, if you are 
not to my last sight the object of my songs.’? 
He did not receive the reward of uence, 
Tellier constantly opposed any relaxation of 
rigour by the king, and maintained the order 
of exile which prohibited bim from leaving 
his diocese. 

Notwithstanding the approval of some 
bishops sold to the Jesuits, the ap ce of 
the bull “ Unigenitus”? excited violent agita- 
tions in different parts of the kingdom. All th 
civil and religious orders, without distinction 
of state or character, protested against it ; the 
cardina) d'Estrées called it the work of the 
spirit of darkness; the cardinal de Poli 
who did not know of the affiliation of the 
gteat king with the Society of Jesus, dared to 
name it in a mandamus, an abominable work, 
which a Jesuit alone could conceive. He waa 
punished for this by exile, and a prohibition 
to appear at court. 

Some counsellors of parliament wished also 
to resist the encroachments of Jesuitism, but 
the dungeons of Vincennes and the bastile 
did good and prompt justice to them. Franoe 
was divided into two parties, the opponents 
and the acceptante of it.. Still, in the faction 
of the acceptants, composed of the creatures 
of Fatber Tellier, there were such divisions, 
that it was easy to perceive that without a 
resort to the intimidation — by the 
royal disciple of Ignatius Loyola to have the 
bull accepted, it would have been rejected 
almost unanimously by the French esias-, 
tics. 

In the midst of these idle discussions be- 

n the opponents and the acceptants, died 
the celebrated Fenelon, the archbishop of 
Cambray, the courtier prelate, whom the 
priests persist in showing to usas the model of 
every virtue, We think it useful to show how 
the chancellor d’Aguesseau expresses hime 
self concerning him :—“ He is a gossip,’’ saya 
he in his memoirs, “simple and ar ul, open 
and deceitful, modest and ambitious, sensi- 
tive and indifferent, capable of desiring every 
thing, and of deapising every thing ; alway 
agitated, always tranguil ; mixing in nothiag, 
taking part in every thing; a Sulpician, a misa 
sionary, even a Jesuit and a courtier, all at 
once ; fit to play the most brilliant parte, fit to 
live in obscurity ; competent for all things, and 
yet still more competent for himself ; a versa 
tile genius, who knows how to assume al) 
characters, without ever losing his own, and 
the bottom of which is a fruit{al and graceful 

ination. 
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strokes of the pencil, which would have paint- 
ed this bishop as he was, cowardly, hypocriti- 
cal, and persecuting; such as he proved him- 
self in a denunciatory memoir addressed to 
Ciement the Eleventh, with the recommen- 
dation “ to be read privately.” He wrote to 
his holiness :—“ Experience has for a long 
time proved to demonstration, most holy fa- 
ther, that there remains no hope of reducin 
the Jansenist faction by moderate and mil 
means. Whilst paternal! indulgence suspends 
the employment of violent remedies, the con- 
ion is propagated without obstacles and 
with impunity. Belgium is infested by Jan- 
senists, as well as Holland; the elector of 
Cologne favours the heresy; the court of Vi- 
énna is more than suspected of not being op- 
to it. This detestable doctrine has in- 
sinuated itself every where, in Spain, at Na- 
ples, even at Rome; but it is in France that 
the evil has penetrated the deepest, and that 
it reigns without an obstacle ; the greater part 
of the bishops and of the religious orders, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustines, Genove- 
fains, Benedictines, Premontres, Oratorians, 
Capuchins, Lazarists, are Jansenists, as well 
as the colleges, schools, the preceptors of the 
young princes, the ‘princesses, the parlia- 
ments, the magistracy, and a great number 
of prelates. The cardinal de Noailles, arch- 
ishop of Paris, is tainted with this error, as 
are all those who surround him. We must 
then hasten to find a remedy for so terrible an 
evil ; the time is propitious, wé must impose 
formularies, exact oaths, deprive the refractory 
of their posts and benefices, excommunicate 
them, and apply to them all the canonical and 
temporal penalties to constrain them to ab- 
re... .” 


This odious information contains not less 
than twelve pages, and the informer, whilst 
asking secrecy, takes great pains to designate 
his enemies by their names; and if he some- 
times affects not to name them, he gives such 
minote indications, that it is impossible not to 
recognise them. 

Whilst the pious Fenelon was carrying oy 
this bitter war against the Jansenists in the 
dark, he was writing to the embassador of 
France at Rome, that he felt neither hatred 
nor love for either of the two theological par- 
ties which were rending the kingdom ; which 
did not prevent him from addressing a me- 
moir a few days afterwards to the duke de 
Chevreuse, in which he informed him, still 
under the seal of secrecy, “That he wished to 
be rid of the theologians of Louvain, who oc- 
cupied ecclesiastical dignities in his diocese ; 
that he dared not send them away of his own 
authority, because they were cherished by the 
faithful, and that in perenne them he 
would incur the risk of being stoned ; but that 
he asked it as a favour from the king to order 
the expulsion of all the priests of Louvain, 
without even excepting the non-Janseniste, so 
as to cut short the possibility of employing 
suspicious persons. He. moreover, besought 
his majesty to compel the professors of the 
university of Douay to hand in their resigna- 
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tions, that their emp.oyments might be con- 
ferred on Jesuits.”’ — 

A very etrange intercourse was established 
between the archbishop of Cambray and him 
who was to be his successor, the too famous 
Abbe Dubois, as appears by a voluminous 
correspondence, in which Fenelon enters at 
length upon their agreement in character, a 
sentiment of profound esteem, and mutual 
services of high importance which united him 
to Dubois. Itis even supposed that he helped 
the abbe in his clandestine marriage, from the 
terms of a letter which he wrote to Madame 
Rougault, the wife of the intendant of Poic- 
tiers, an old associate in Guyonism :—“ Í re 
commend to you strongly, madam, the grave 
and difficult affair which Dubois has in your 
province, and in which r husband can 
serve very efficiently this abbe, my best friend 
for many years, a man who has given me solid 
and touching marks of attachment, and w hose 
interests are so dear to me, that I shall regard 
the — you shali grant him as done to 
m a 

Vhat will appear still more extraordinary 
than the intimate friendship, between the 
archbishop of Cambray and the abbe Dubois, 
is his affiliation with the Templars. All his 
torians agree in saying that Fenelon was re- 
ceived as a knight of the Temple in 1699,8 
period at which he was already in possession 
of his see, and that on the day of his joining 
the order, he pronounced the usual oath, 
which contains a full and entire adhesion to 
the doctrine of pantheism ; it is this :—“God 
is all which exista; each part of that which 
exists is a part of God, but is not God. lm- 
mutable in his essence, God is mutable m his 

rts, which, after having existed under the 
aws of certain combinations, more or les 
complicated, revive under the laws of new 
combinations. Allis uncreated. ...” Thus, 
then, Fenelon, that devoted servant of the Holy 
See, that intrepid defender of pontifical autho- 
rity, that fierce apostle of Jesuitism, that bit- 
ter Catholic, was not even a Christian ! 

He died at the age of sixty-four years. on 
the 7th of January, 1715, at the time when 
Louis the Fourteenth, to assure the triumph of 
the Society of Jesus, was preparing to force par- 
liament to register the edicts which assimila- 
ted the refusal to accept the bull “Unigenitus” 
to heresy, and rendered the guilty liable to 
be burned. He was also preparing to restore 
the heated chambers, which, ander his pre- 
decessors, had put to death so many victims, 
afd he would certainly have executed this 
criminal design, if death had not delivered 
France of him. 

Under the successor of Louis the Four- 
teenth, ecclesiastical matters wore an entirely 
different face ; the duke of Orleans, the regent , 
of the kingdom daring the mmen of the 
young Louis the Fifteenth, a cyni- 
cal materialism, and instead of showing the 
regard for the Jesuits to which the old king 
had accustomed them, he sought out every 
opportunity of humbling them. Thus, as soo! 
ashe had the exercise of the sovereign au- 
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thority in his hands, he exiled the most influ- 
ential members of the society, amonget others, 
Fathers Tellier and Doucin, who were con- 
stantly mancavring to have the bull “ Uni- 
nitus” received. 
As the 


rsecutidns against the Jansenists 
had entire 


ceased, the embassador Amelot, 
who was charged to solicit secretly, at Rome 
briefs useful to the Jesuits, finding himself 
without an official mission, quitted Italy and 
retumed to France, with letters from his holi- 
ness for the archbishop of Paris, whom he had 
restored to favour, and in which the pontiff 
announced that he was ready, if not to revoke 
at least to modify the constitution which had 
troubled the kingdom. This singular decla- 
ration of the holy father surprised the cardi- 
nal de Noailles so much, that be could not 
avoid showing his astonishment to the embas- 
sador. “ What!” replied Amelot, “do you 
know our pope, and yet find his conduct ex- 
traordinary? Do you not know that Clement 
the Eleventh himself avowed to me, that he 
was never bound by what he had promised, 
even in writing, since he was frequently obii- 
ged to say one thing and do another ; and that 
the truth never escaped his lips.” 

The prelate was not long in verifying the 
exactness of the allegations of the embaesa- 
dor; for at the very time his holiness was 
giving him assurances of attachment to his 
person, he was addressing to the regent, in re- 
ply to official letters which he received 

rom him, a brief in which he spoke of the 
cardinal de Noailles in terms so harsh, that 
the prince complained of them to the nuncio. 
As his whole reply, the legate showed him 
the secret instructions he had received by the 
game courier, and in which he protested his 
affection and esteem for the same cardinal, 
ordered him to seek out his friendship, and to 
induce him by all possible means to enter into 
the secrets and plans of the court of Rome. 
The holy father was then solely occupied with 
establishing as a principle, his infallibility in 
matters of religious doctrine, and on political 
uestions, in order to be enabled to contest 
the monarchy of Sicily with the duke Victor 
Amadeus, which had fallen to him by the 
treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt, concluded 
during the preceding years among the princes 
who had taken part in the war of the Spanish 
succession. 

Since the peace, Clement the Eleventh had 
not ceased to lanch warnings, excommunica- 
tions, and interdicts against Amadeus. But 
the new king of Sicily, without allowing him- 
self to be disturbed by these hostile manifes- 
tations, had prohibited his subjects from pub- 
lishing any writing from the court of Rome 
which had not first been examined by compe- 
tent authority, and had not received the a 
pora necessary for its promulgation. He 

d, moreover, declared the pontifical inter- 
dict abusive, and had rejected the bull fulmi- 
nated by the pope to reject the old constitution 
af Urban the Second, which, since the eleventh 
century, had recognised the kinga 
of Sicily as born legates of the 


and queens 
oly Seb, and 


authorised them to regulate, themselves, all 
the ecclesiastical, spiritual, and temporal af- 
faire, with the assistance of a special tribunal 
called the tribunal of monarchy. The royal 
advocate did not fail to protest againet thi 
decree, and to appeal from a badly in- 
formed, to his snecessor better informed. The 
thing was in this condition when the duke of 
Savoy, tired of his strife with the court of 
Rome, thought of bargaining his island of Si- 
cily with Austria for other possessions. 
he king of Spain, whom these dispositions 

thwarted very much, interfered in the mat- 
ter through his minister Alberoni, who then 

layed the first part in the Spena monarohy. 

hat extraordinary man, who had so many 
points of resemblance to Cardinal Richelien, 
was merely the son of a gardener, of Fioren- 
zuola, a village of Parmesan. His first employ- 
ment had been that of bell-ringer in the cathe- 
dral of Placenza; his fine figure and spright- 
liness were remarked by the count of Koncio- 
veri, bishop of St. Donnin, who took him into 
his service, made him his Ganymede, and 
then gave him the rank of canon and cha 
lain. The same compliances had afterwa 
procured him the favour of the duke of Par- 
ma; and as the prince found ability in his 
minion, he ‘did not disdain to talk with him 
sometimes of the important affairs of his 
dutchy, which was the cause of the fortune of 
Alberoni. 

One day the prince having to treat with the 
duke de Vendome, who commanded the ar- 
mies of Italy, and not knowing to whom to con- 
fide his mission, offered it to the young abbe. 
The latter accepted it, went to the French 
camp as the commissary of the duke of Par- 
ma, and asked to be admitted to an audience 
of the general. The duke was so delighted 
with the new embassador, that the latter was 
enabled to gain the cause he came to plead ; 
The duke ef Parma was, however, compelled 
to part with him, and he entered into the ser- 
vice of the French general, whose secretary 
and favourite he became. From that time he 
never left his new protector, and accompanied 
him to Spain when he went to take command 
of the army sent by Louis the Fourteenth to 
the aid of Philip the Fifth. On the death of 
the duke de Vendome, who was poisoned at 
Vignarez, in the kingdom of Valencia, Albe- 
roni returned to Paris, from whence the duke 
of Parma sent him, shortly after, on a secret 
mission to the court of Madrid. & 

The princess des Ursini, the favourite of 
Philip the Fifth, then governed the kingdom, 
and made her authority to be felt so severely, 
that all the dees, and even the monarch, 
were tired of her. Thus it was not difficult . 
for Alberoni to negotiate the marriage of Phi- 
lip the Fifth with Elizabeth Farnese, the 
heiress of the dutchess of Parma. The young 
princess came to Madrid, married the king, 
and exiled the favourite; and as a recom- 
pense to the skilful negotiator of her marriage,, 
she surrendered herself to tho former minion 
of her father, and raised him to the rank of first 
minister. Alberoni, invested with the confi 
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dence of the sovereign, and in possession of 
the most elevated -post in the kingdom, was 
not yet satisfied ; he wished to govern alone. 
He used the ascendency which he exercised 
over the new queen, insinuated to her that she 
ought to aspire to replace the princess des Ur- 
sini, and to seize on the royal authority in an 
absolute manner; that to attain this end, she 
should enervate her husband by voluptuous- 
s, remain constantly with him, prevent 
even his valets from approaching him, except 
for indispensable services, and that, above all, 
she should accustom him never to give audi- 
ence to any minister but in her presence. 

Elizabeth executed the instructions of her 
lover with the most scrupulous exactitude, and 
entirely controlled the mind of the stupid Phi- 
lip the Fifth. But as the young queen was 
incapable of governing a kingdom, it turned 
out that it was Alberoni who had in his hands 
the exercise of the supreme ‘authority. It 
was not yet enuvgh to have reached the 
power—he most maintain himself there. The 
minister was occupied in consolidating his 

ition, and proceeded as Cardinal Richelieu 

d done, by removing from the court the 
gtandees of the state, and particularly the ec- 
clesiastics, whose: perfidious spirit he well 
knew. He first exiled the bishop Tabarada, 
the governor of the council of Castile, and pre- 
pared his batteries to overthrow the grand in- 
ee the cardinal del Giudice, and Father 

*Aubenton, one of the framers of the famous 
ball “Unigenitus,” who was then the confessor 
of Philip the Fifth; his efforts, however, for 
the destruction of this Jesuit only served to 
excite the whole order against him, and to 
cause the hat of a cardinal, which he solicited, 
to be refused him. 

The prudent Alberoni then changed his 
tactics; as he regarded it as essential for him 
to be admitted into the sacred college, as well 
to strengthen his title as first minister, as to 
obtain a — of inviolability in ease of 
disgrace, he became reconciled to d’Aubenton, 
engaged to maintain him in his post of con- 
fessor to the king, to abandon to him the 
whole contro! of affairs with the Holy See, 
and not to grant any benefice in Spain without 
his approval. ‘On his side, the Jesuit promised 
to serve the minister, to smooth down the ob- 
stacles which o d his elevation to the 
cardinalate, and to bring the Holy See into his 
interests. He also en 1 to obtain for him 
the aid of the cardinal Aldovrandi, who had 

t influence in the sacred college, provided 

e should ask that he should be appointed 
nuncio in Spain. 

Several favourable circumstances then came 
to aid the minister, and concurred in assuring 
his promotion. The Turks, after having con- 
quered the Morés, and gained several victories 
over the Venetians, threatened Italy with an in- 
vasion, which alarmed the pope very much. 
the other hand, the emperor of Germany, who 
still preserved his pretensions to the Spanish 
peninsala, also announced his intention to es- 
tablish himeelf in Italy, to resame with more 
advantage hostilities against the house of 
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— On Clement — himself in a 
most embarrassi ition, as he wes exposed 
to the attacks o Ta Museeimen, or to the 
evil designs of the imperialista, without being 
able to claim the aid of any power, Charles 
the Sixth having signified to him that he was 
unwilling that a single French or ish bet- 
talion should pass the Alps, and if they did, 
he would seize on the states of the church. 
It only remained for him to solicit vessels 
and galleys to combat the Tarks by sea, whilst 
the Venetians, united with the Germans, 
endeavour to repel them on land. He addres- 
ed himself to Spain, whose marine was flov- 
rishing, and besought Philip the Fifth to arm 
a fleet in his defence. Alberoni appeared to 
listen favourably to the demand of the holy 
father, and-made great preparations to assem- 
ble an imposing squadron ; at the same time 
he renewed his request to the court of Rome 
for the hat of a cardinal. As he was in no 
hurry to send his fleet to sea, Clement the 
Eleventh wished to seek other allies, and to 
form a powerful league against the infidels, 
of which the emperor of Germany and the 
czar were to be the heads. He immediately 
ordered his nuncio Bentivoglio, who resided in 
Paris, to labour secretly for the realization of 
this plan; and he himself even addressed a 
brief to Peter the Great, who was then in the 
qapital of France. His holiness had 2 double 
purpose in writing to the autocrat of the north; 
that of interesting him in the success of a 
league that he thought necessary for the safety 
of Rome, and that of leading him te permit 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion 
through the whole extent of his dominions. 
The better to have his desires complied with, 
Clement had been careful to repeat in his 
letter all the emphatic titles which the czar 
took, although the pontiffe, his predecessors, 
had always refused to give the title of majesty 
to the dukes of Muscovy. Peter the Great, 
however, did not appear to attach mech im- 
portance to this mark of deference by the 
holy father, for he contented himself with re- 
plying, that he would examine into the reli- 
rious question on his return to St. Petereburg, 
and that, as to the affair of the league, he 
could not think of it until he had finished his 
war with Sweden. 

Such promises were of no account to the 
sovereign pontiff, who wished to obtain prompt 
and immediate aid; he then turned to Spain, 
which had armed a formidable fleet, and re 
opened negutiations with Alberoni. The tatter 
demanded the hat of a cardinal, and ar- 
nounced that the fleet wonld not sail ontil the 
pope had consented to his admission into the 
sacred college. The holy father, — by 
circumetances, solicited by the cardinal Aldo 
vrandi, Father d’Aubenton, and other Jeeuts 
whom he feared to discontent, opposed only 3 
mild resistance. But events suddenly oc 
curred to overthrow the plans of the mmistet. 
The emperor having been informed that the 
grand inquisitor of Spain had gone to Mian 
to take part in some political machi 
had him arrested and kept prisoner. 
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used this pretended violation of the law of 
nations, as a — to declare war on the 
empire, and Spanish squadron sailed at 
once from the ports of the Mediterranean. 
Clement the Eleventh suspected then that the 
minister had taken him for his dupe, and that 
the fleet had been destined for a long time to 
attack Naples or Sicily, and swore on the con- 
secrated host that he would never make Albe- 
roni a cardinal.—The oath of a priest! Some 
days afterwards the nuncio Aldovrandi had so 
well demonstrated to the pope, that the expe- 
dition had sailed to chastise the barbanag 
pirates, and not to attack Sardinia, nor make 
an attempt on Naples or Sicily, that he re- 
viewed his former decision, and in full con- 
sistory, conferred the title of cardinal on Al- 
beroni, on the 12th of July, 1717. At almost 
the some moment, the rca beret 
by the marquis of Leda, a ed the coast 
of Sardinia, seized apoa Gaalan, and after 
baving left a garrison there, returned to their 
vessels, and —— Sicily. His &oliness, 
twice tricked by Alberoni, exclaimed treason, 


and exhausted himself in powerless threats 


against the Spanish minister. Afterwards, 
however, the latter was to experience the 
effects of the hatred of the pontiff. 

The approach of a war which threatened to 
embrace anew all Europe, did not prevent the 
Jesuits from continuing their intrigues for the 
acceptance of the constitution “ Unigenitus.” 
In France they ruled, thanks to the abbe Du- 
bois, who laboured to merit his hat of cardinal, 
and who used his influence over the regent to 
obtain the Pore and simple acceptance of the 
bull. Finally, the infamous abbe, seconded 

y the nuncio Bentivoglio, extorted from the 
duke of Orleans a consent, which rendered 
the constitution obligatory on all the faithful, 


and enabled the execrable disciples of Loyola | vin 


to gain their cause over the prelates who 
wished to defend the liberties of the Gallican 
church. The Sorbonne, which had recently 
decreed that the tance wrested from the 
dead king was not obligatory, received orders 
to stop its session, and saw this decision rati- 
fied by a bull of the pope, which declared 
the doctors stripped of every oe 
they amended their lives; deprived them of 
all the privileges which had been delegated 
to them by his predecessors, and prohibited 
them from admitting any clerk to the grade of 
doctor in theology. 

Clement then renewed his attacks against 
the cardinal de Noailles, the head of the coun- 
cil of conscience, and held a general congre- 
gation of cardinals to judge the prelate. He 
pronounced the following discourse on this 
subject :—‘* My brethren, we are occupied 
boat a great culprit, the archbishop of Pari 
formerly the son of our joy, now the son o 
our grief. If, however, this child of our pre- 
dilection ign 
would be disposed : 
the servant knew the will of his master 
refused to perform it. We have seen him un- 
av:dued in a criminal letter which he si 
with his own hand. 
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himself, and we would be calpable if ocr love 
prevented us from punishing him ; we are then 
— to take the a of a ou from 
Or we must reject irom tae synagogue 
and the sanhedrim, him who has "stood up 
gaindi the success of the apostle.” At the 
of the consistory, he published extreme- 
ly violent briefs against the opposing bishops, 
in which he declared, “that to to intere 
— the bull — was to desire the 
ruit of the forbidden tree, and that curiosity 
should yield to faith.” 

So much andacity alarmed the regent him- 
self, and induced him to make the parlia- 
ments of the kingdom interfere in the’ quarrel 
to prevent the on rescripts from being 
admitted into France, unless they were ao- 
companied by letters patent. He moreover 
encouraged the faculties of theol of 
Rheims, Nantz, and Caen, to follow the ex- 
ample of that of Paris, to erase the decrees 
of acceptance, and to appeal from the consti- 
tution to a future council, rot to interpret it, 
but to condemn it as and contrary to the 
truth, as overthowing the faith, destructive to 
morality, ruinous to ecclesiasticg) discipline, 
violating the sacred rights of the episcopate, 
and ae the authority of sovereigns. 

This levy of bucklers plunged Clement the 
Eleventh into an abyss of pe lexities. On 
the oue hand he saw from the boldness of his 
opponents, that all orders in the kingdom sus- 

ined them, that the parliaments and the fa- 
culties waited but the opportunity to declare 
against the bull, all the inferior clergy and 
the people applauded the opposition; on the 
other side, he perceived that the bi of 
his party, and the regent himself, would ap- 
prove of the act — as soon as they saw 
that it was universally demanded by the pro- 


ces. i 
To allay the storm and save the pontifieal 
infallibility, Clement wished to temporise ; he 
sent the Jesuit Lafiitteau to the cardinal de la 
Tremouille, who was commissioned by the 
regent to settle with the court of Rome all 
questions regarding the bull “Unigenitus,” 
and instracted him to solicit from the duke of 
Orleans, a declaration by which it should be 
enjoined on the French bishops neither to 
speak nor write against the constitution, offer. 
ing, on these terms, to take no new determr 
nations against its opponents. At the same 
time, he wrote the following letter to the arche 
bishop of Paris to endeavour to gain him over 
to his cause, or at least to weaken his resent- 
ment : 

“t To our very dear son -Lovis Anthony, of 
the order of St. Marie sur Ja Minerve, pnest 
of the holy Roman charch, Cardinal de Noail 
les, Clement the Eleventh : ; 

‘ ‘My dear eon, health and the apostolical 


“The sharp thorns which have so long 
pierced our heart, on acoount of the resistance 
of a small number of French bishops to our 
constitution “Unigenitus,” causes us to feel 
most sonsibly, when we reflect on the words 
our divine — which recommend fra- 

i 


ternal union to hie disciples. Jesus Christ 
was unwilling that his seamless robe, which, 
in its allegorical sense, — the church, 
should be divided by those who crucified 
him ; he did no more permit, whatever desire 
he had to suffer for us, that his bones should 
be broken on the cross, so as to teach ws, that 
every division, light as it might be, which the 
mystical bones of his body suffered, which is 
the clergy, should be sharper for him than 
the flagellation and punishment of the cross; 
from which we must infer how much he must 
condemn that baneful dissension which trou- 
bles France, to the contempt of Catholic au- 
thority, hnd to the danger of the destruction 
of the Christian religion. knows how 
often we would have offered to him the sacri- 
* fice of our life to appease this horrible tempest, 
and how often we have carffed our prayers 
to the foot of his throne, to ask that you, our 
most dear son, would be at length enlightened 
by his divine light, and that you would recog- 
nise that it is time to heal the evils which bad 
men do in your name, and hinder those avith 
which they still menace the church. 

‘We conjpre you with all possible earnest- 
nesa, by the holy mysteries instituted on that 
day of which we celebrate the memory, to be 
willing to listen to our voice, or rather to the 
word of Christ himself, who speaks to you by 
our mouth, and exhorts you paternally to dis- 
trust your reason in a matter of so grave im- 
portance, to make a generous sacrifice of you 
own sentiments, to pee the tranquillity of 
the church to worldly considerations, to give 
the example of submission to our constitution, 
to cover with shame the Teken bad heretics 
who rejoice in our discords. May it please 
the divine clemency to give a triumphant force 
to our words, that it. may dispose your lord- 
ship to diffuse them, and that it may poar into 
the great church of the flourishing kingdom 
of France, the treasures of blessings which 


we desire for it in our apostolical meeknees. 


Given at Rome, in our palace of St. Peter, on 
Holy Tharsday, in the year 1717, and in the 
seventeenth year of our pontificate.” 

This letter was handed to the archbishop 
of et the nuncio, and immediately com- 
municated by thg prelate to the council of the 
regency. It was generally approved of. The 
duke of Orleans, who hoped that it announced 
the termination of the theological quarrels, 
induced the cardinal to raise no obstacle to 
the peace, and to — to the hely father 
an arrangement which should lead the two 
parties to a reconciliation by meane of mutual 
concessions, promising to aot for this purpose 
on the court of Rome. The archbishop im- 
mediately wrote a profoundly respectful letter 
to Clement, in which, without giving an ex- 

icit or implied adhesion to the constitution 

‘Unigenitas,” he enumerated at length all 
the evils which it had uced, and besought 
him to seek a remedy which should put an 
end to them. This epistle was presented to 
his holiness by the cardinal de la Tremouille. 

When Clement the Eleventh had read it, 

be crushed it with rage in his hands, blae- 
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phemed, and turning towards the pleni 

tiary of eee to — 
trated rage, “ it was unnecessary to send 
so large a volume to announce to him that his 
bull was rejected.” The cardinal replied, 
that the tance by Monseigneur de No- 
ailles, whom he supposed to be the leader of 
the appellants, would not annihilate an oppo- 
sition which counted almost all Frenchmen in 


its ranke; that times had changed since the 


death of Louis the Fourteenth; that it was 


impredent in the holy father to show so much 
qbatinacy in the maintenance of a ball which 


he well knew to be filled with vicious and 


erroneons propositions ; that the regent would 
not send its opponents to the bastile, and per- 
secute the clergy, the theologians, and the 
magistracy, to please the Jesuits ; that, finally, 
it was time to put an end to ridiculous quar- 
rels which endangered the throne. The 
exclaimed against the audacity of the je 
nal, declared that he would abate nothing from 
his pretensions, that he was infallible, and 
that it was his will that the bull should be re- 
ceived as an article of faith. 

His eminence hastened to transmit the re 
sult of his negotiations to the regent, who, see- 
ing the impossibility of obtaining the slightest 
concession from the obstinate pontiff, publish- 
ed a declaration which im silence about 
the constitution on all parties, and caused the 
court of Rome to be informed of it. Clement 
the Eleventh at firet pronounced it outrageous, 
raged against the duke of Orleans, threatened 
France with his thunders, and called down all 
the curses of heaven upon the nation. Then, 
after some remarke of the cardinal de la Tre- 
mouille, he softened down wonderfully, and 
discovering that he had to fear lest the regent 
should exact forcibly what was refused to his 
diplomatic agents, he announced that he con- 
sented to enter into arrangements. 

When the conditions of the treaty were dis- 
cussed, the pope avowed that he had prenied 
only to the solicitations of the Jesuits, and had 
granted the bull “ Unigenitus,” bat at the 
preasing solicitations of the dead king, and on 
the payment to him of some millions ; he only 
asked, them to double the sum for its revoca- 
tion. The exactions of the sovereign pontiff 
not having been admitted, all ment was 
broken off, and things remained on their for- 
mer footing. Clement immediately seized 
skilfully on the pretext of a publication of an 
appeal, fabricated in the name of the cardinal 
de Noailles, by the Jesuits, to assemble a con- 
gregation, and to have the apochryphal act 
condemned at the same time, with the act of 
appeal before drawn up by the French bishops. 
In his new bull, “ Pastoralis officii,”® he was 
not content with fulminating his anathemas 
against the olergy and laity, who refased to ad- 
here to the constitution “Unigenitus,” he even 
enjoined on the faithful to have no’ commani- 
cation with the rebels, who disguised their 
heresy and their sophism under the name of 
opponents, and declared as separate from the 
communion,of the Catholic and Roman charch, 
tuose who contrayened his ordere. 
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On the appearance of this bull, the nation 
was moved, the universities assembled, 
protested energetically against the pretensions 
of the Holy See; the — did not re- 
main behind the schoois, and published a de- 
cree against it. The cardinal de Noailles, 
supported by the chapter of Notre Dame at 
Paris, lanched a new appeal against this se- 
cond bull, and the constitution “ Unigenitus,” 
declaring that Clement the Eleventh violated 
the most essential rights of the episcopate, de- 
stroyed the fundamental maxims of the Galli- 
can liberties, attacked the laws of discipline 
and sowed the seeds of trouble in church and 
state. 

Though beaten down by this explosion of 
hatred, the Jesuits were not conquered ; the 
imminence of the common danger brought 
them closer together, and they a posted to 
be more formidable than ever. f ey drew 
into their party the infamous Abbe Dubois, 
the purveyor of the regent, who aspired to 

lay in the state the part of Richelieu or of 

azarin, and who wished, after their example, 
to obtain the hat of cardinal. This venerable 
personage offered to the duke of Orleans his 
„mediation in the matter, and engaged to ter- 
minate the discussions to his entire satisfac- 
tion. The end of the abbe was to use the 
Jesuit Lafitteau, the secret agent of the Holy 
See, to bring about an arrangemert between 
the court of Rome and the regent, reserving 
for himself, as his reward, his entrance into 
the sacred college. But the end proved that 
he had counted too much on the influence 
Father Lafitteau had over Clement ; notwith- 
standing the entreaties and the pressing mes- 
sages of the Jesuit, his holiness refused to 
relax from his rigour, and even caused a pas- 
toral instruction of the cardinal de Noailles, to 
be condemned by the inquisition at Rome, 
which embittered the opponents very much. 

Clement the Eleventh preserved no more 
restraint in his intercourse with Spain than 
with France; the disgust which he felt at 
having had the hat of a cardinal extorted from 
him by the minister of Philip the Fifth, led 
him from his habitual policy, and induced him 
to thwart the political plans of Alberoni, The 
end of the latter, in his war with the empire, 
was to assure the sovereignty of — 
Sicily, and the ports of Tuscany, to the king 
Of Spain, and the consent of the other powers, 
that the estates of the d duke and of the 
dutchy of Parma, should go as a heritage to 
one of the sons of Philip the Fifth, in case 
these princes died Without heirs. He pro- 
posed as a recompense to divide the territo 
of Mantua; to give one part to the duke o 
Guastalla and the other to the Venetians; he 
offered to grant the Milanese and Montferrat 
whole to the emperor, to yield Sardinia to the 
duke of Savoy, for Sicily, preserving to him 
the title of king ; finally, to restore Commachio 
to the court of Rome. 

Not content with refusing his consent to 
these arrangements, the holy father sought to 
excite France, Holland and England against 
Spain, and caused it to be signified to Philip 
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the Fifth, in the name of these three powers, 


and | that they would invade his kingdom if the 


queen persisted in maintaining the cardinal 
Alberoni in power. ‘This threat had no infin- 
ence on the king of Spain; the cardinal min- 
ister preserved the supreme authority, and 

lated as before the destinies of Europe 
Alberoni had even the impudence to solicit 
from the court of Rome, as if nothing extraor- 
dinary had occurred between him and Cle- 
ment the Eleventh, bulls of investiture for the 
bishopric of Malaga, and the archbishopric of 
Seville, which bad been given him by his 
Catholic — On the refusal of the sove- 
reign pontiff to acquiesce in his request, he 
referred it to the council of Castile, which 
was entirely composed of his creatures, and 
obtained an order enjoining on the pope to 
send the bulls of investiture speedily, if he 
did not wish to be constrained to do eo by 
force of arms. 

Clement made no reply, and maintained his 
first refusal; the minister, rendered furious by 
the silence of the court of Rome, determined 
to strike a great blow, in order to give a lesson 
to the pope, he said ; and to teach him not to 
forget the respect which was due to a cardi- 
nal, he sent an order to the apostolic nuncio to 
leave Madrid. Before obeying, the cardinal 
Aldovrandi asked, and obtained permission to 
communicate with the Holy See, to make a 
last effort in favour of peace; the legate, who 
was strongly attached to his — on 
account of the great profits he derived from 
it, sent a message to the pope, and pointed 
out to him, in his correepondence, all the mo- 
tives which should induce him to desire 
with Spain; he even insinuated to him, that 
if he persisted in refusing to grant the bulls 
asked by the council of Castile, he might fear 
lest the Spanish troops, who were in Italy, 
might make an advance towards Rome. None 
of these considerations could change the de- 
termination of Clement. He wrote to the 
cardinal Aldovrandi not to quit the capital, 
and he would charge himeelf with the rest; 
and the same courier who had borne the de- 
spatches from the legate, brought back to 
Alberoni, who was then at Balsaim with the 
court, a brief from his holiness relating the 
order enjoined on the cardinal Aldovrandi to 
remain in Spain. The minister seeing his 
authority openly braved, resolved to act with 
vigour; he started immediately to Madrid, 
went to the palace of the nuncio, closed it, 
set guards on the legate to prevent him from 
leaving it, and sent an order to the cardinal 
Aquaviva, the embassador of his Catholic ma- 
jesty to Clement the Eleventh, to leave the 
states of the church, and inform his holinesa 
that‘an army would enter Italy to attack Rome, 
if he did not immediately apologine. 

Nothing could move the pontiff ; he rephed 
to the Spanish cardinal that he was about to 
disgrace Alberoni from his dignity of prinee 
of the church, as guilty of rebellion towards 
the Holy See, and without troubling himself, 
he allowed the embassador to depart for — 
The great confidence of the pope arcee 
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his having been informed by Father d'Auben/ 
ton, who had a short time before rejoined his 


panty, that the credit of the minister was 
ily diminishing, and that the queen, lanched 
into new intrigues, paid scarcely any attention 
to her old lover, who was in some sort under 
the control of Laura, her nurse, and the go- 
between in her debauchery. His holiness had 
arranged his plans accordingly; thanks to a 
lange sum of money, he had bought the nurse 
into his interests, and counted on the di 
of the favourite before he could put his 
in execution. It so turned ont; Gueen 
beth, overreached by her confidant, deter- 
mined to rid herself of a lover who had be- 
come importonate, and one morning the first 
minister received orders to quit Madrid in 
twenty-four hours, and the kingdom in fifteen 
days. Alberoni, driven from Spain, was obliged 
to wander about, under a feigned name, to 
avoid the poinards of the satellites of the 
Holy See ; at length, tired of his wandering life, 
he determined to fix his residence at Sestri di 
Levanto, in the territory of Genoa, where he 
underwent new persecutions from Clement 
the Eleventh, and even from Philip the Fifth. 

This saccess emboldened the pope, and 


lans 
liza- 
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ve him such confidence in his political skill, 
t ho supposed no one could resist him ; be 
even dared to make an effort with the empe- 
ror of Russia, to bring about the rebnion of 
the Greek and Roman churches. But the 
czar Peter, who did not think of bowing hie 
head beneath the yoke of a priest, 
the legates i 
from the pontifis all ho 
influence into Russia, he 
the people of his capital the spectacle of the 
enthronement of a pope; he c i 
buffoons, named S play this part, and 
had him promenaded through the streets of 
St. Petersburg with a fool, who represented a 
popess, in the midst of the most burlesque 
ceremonies. 

Clement the Eleventh perceived that he 
had presumed too much on his influence ; he 
abandoned his plans of converting Russia, and 
fell back on France, which he continued to 
trouble with new claims unfil the time of his 
death, which took place on the 19th of: March, 
1724. Pasquin made hie funeral eulogy in two 
lines: “ Rome rejoice, thou art delivered from 
that pope who promised much, performed bat 
little, and wept all the time.” 





INNOCENT THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SECOND POPE. 
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Clement the Eleventh— Alberoni comes to Rome to concur in the election—Intri 
chael Angelo Conti—He signs a promise to give the hat to the abbé Dubois—His 
first minister of the regent, 


Funeral 
of M 
tton— Dubois, t 
Innocent the Thirteenth—Tergiversation o 


Se 
the Fifteenth to breakfast be 


1721.] 


rchases the hat of a A A TE] AE o, 


the pope in the affair of the Quesnellists— 
abbe Tencin and the holy father—Sickness of the soverei 
ore communion—Quarrel 


pontiff —He sells permission to Lowis 


ween the Holy See and the 


Alberoni ts absolved from all the accusations brought agatnst him during the — penn- 


ficate—Persecutions 
teenth announces — 


As soon as Clement the Eleventh had closed 
his eyes, the cardinal camerlingue discharged 
the functions of his office; he called the dead 
pope three times, according to usage, and re- 
ceiving no reply, he approached the body with 
the cardinal grand master of the chamber, 
took the ring of the fisherman, and then or- 
dered all the bells of the city to be rung, to 
announce to the faithful that the pope had 
— his reign. On the next day the mortal 

ins of Clement the Eleventh were borne 
to the Quirinal palace in the Vatican, and from 
thence to the church of St. Peter, where, for 
nine days, solemn offices were celebrated for 
, of his soul. 

Whilst the funeral ceremonies were pro- 
ceeding, the cardinals who aspired to the 
pacy eet to work to secure votes. As at this 
time no voice was to be disdained, several 
oormpetitors recollected that Alberoni dwelt in 
the territory of Genoa, and wrote to him to 


the Jesuits in China of 
ts about to reform the Society of Jesus—He dies poisoned. 


legate Mezzabarba— Innocent 


come and take part in the conclave, althoegh 
judicial proceedings had been then com- 
menced to deprive him of the purple. He 
yielded to the urgency of hia colleagues, went 
to Rome without show or noise, in his own 
carriage, and was received in conclave 
with the honours usually rendered to the 
princes of the church. 

All the cardinals beg seated, according to 
their rank, in the Sixtine chapel, the balls 
which regulated the order of the elections 
were in a lond voice, then each swore to 
obeerve the constitutions which readered the 
property of the Holy See inalienable. After 
this ceremony the ballot was opened, and the 
intrigues commenced among the different 
competitors. 

For a month the balance was suspended 
between the three principal factions, the 
French, the Italian, and the Spaniard ; finally 
it inclined to the side of Cardinal Michael 
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‘Angelo Conti, who had brought Alberoni into 
his party, by promising him to put an end to 
the persecutions against him, and who hed 
also — the cardinal de Rohan - * 
cause, by engaging in writing to give the hat 
to Dubois, fhe Dim finale Sf France. 
There were still struggles and skirmishes for 
ten or eleven days, but the money of Prance 
rendered the moet obstinate docile, and on the 
8th of May, 1721, the cardinal Michael Angelo 
Conti, was proclaimed sovereign pontiff. 

After the ceremonies of the exaltation, the 
abbe Tencin, who was the creature of Dubois 
and the secret agent of the regent at the court 
of Rome, summoned the new pope to keep 
the promise he had made to the cardinal de 
Rohan, and to elevate the favourite of Philip of 
Orleans to the rank of a — of the church. 

His holinees, who justly feared to excite a 
general discontent by appointing as cardinal 
a man so infamous as Dubois, wished to re- 
view his promise.and argued from the neces- 
sity in which he was placed of retarding the 
promotion. The abbe Tencin who had re- 
ceived orders to hasten the conclusion of this 
affair, threatened to publish the secret en- 
gagement piven to the cardinal de Rohan, and 
which invalidated the election of the pope as 
simoniacal; he besides offered to the holy 
father eight millions of francs, in exchange 
for a simple act of compliance. Innocent 
yielded to such powerful reasoning and signed 
the promotion of Dubois. 

The panegyrists of the holy father seek to 
excuse this Syuilty action, by representing it 
as a weakness, by showing that he distributed 
the money among his two brothers, the duke 
de Poli and Monsignor Conti, Benedictine 
maa two sisters, the one the widow of 
the duke of Aquasparta, the other the wife of 
the prince Ruspoli, and his five nephews or 
nieces. 

It was supposed that in his conduct, he 
would be a faithful continuer of the policy of 
his predecessors, and that he would maintain 
the bull “ Unigenitus;”’ but it turned out the 
an y he eee favourable to 

appellants, either from a secret en - 
ment with the cardinal de Rohan, eho was 
hostile to its supporters, or from his hatred to 
the Jesuits, who were becoming daily more 
formidable. His holiness entered into com- 
munication with the cardinal de Noailles, and 
addressed a brief to him to engage him to 
tarn his attention to devising means which 
should put an end to the troubles which the 
Jesuits, Louis the Fourteenth, and Clement 
the Eleventh, had excited and sustained for 
so many years in the kingdom. 

Unfortunately, this first step failed in its 
effect, in consequence of the precipitation of 
the opponents themselves. Seven bishops of 
the party, finding themselves sustained by 
the head of the church, thought that victory 
was assured to them; they preserved no re- 
straint in the manifestations of their joy, and 
wrote a letter in which they attacked vio- 
Jently the ball “ Unigenitus” in its fondamen- 
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a pope had no rigħt to pro.nulgate a constitu- 
tion without fhe consent of he cardinali and 
blamed the dead pontif sharply, for having 

eded to the cpndemnation of Father 
Bnesnel, without the approval of the arcb- 
bishop of Paris. 

This imprudent letter, which was printed 
and distributed, made so much noise, that the 
pope for.nd himself constrained to hand it over 
to the congregation of the holy office, if he 
did not wish to be regarded as a Quesnellist. 
It was condemned by a decree, as containi 
several propositions injurious to the Catholic 
prelates of France, to the memory of Clement 
the Eleventh, and the Holy Apostolic See. 

The abbe Tencin, the secret, agent of the 
regent, continued to dwell at Rome, and to 
give cause for scandal, by the most shameful 
excesses, when he took the singular fancy to 
be made a cardinal. As he had not surren- 
dered to the holy father, the pone written, 
when in the conclave, with his own hand, to 
promote Dubois, he impudently offered to the 
pope to traffic it against a hat. At such an 
overture Innocent could not restrain a move- 
ment of indignation; he replied to the diplo- 
matic spy, that he could not accede to his de- 
mand ; that the nomination of the favourite of 
the regent had already made him enough ene- 
mies; that he could, however, excuse himself 
for that fault, by the pressing solicitations of 
the French government, and the recommenda- 
tion of the emperor; but that he had no reason 
to allege for the promotion of an abbe who had 
no dignities, titles, nor avowed functions; who 
was only known at Rome for his excessive 
immorality, and in France for his incests with 
his sister, and the renown of an infamous trial, 

Tencin retired covered with copfusion, 
without, however, having renounced his plan ; 
he returned to the charge some days after- 
wards, insisted, threatened, and so beset the 
holy father, that the latter, tormented by the 
idea that in a moment all Europe, informed 
of his shameful bargain with the cardinal de 
Rohan, would withdraw from their obedience 
to him, and on the other side, recoiling before 
the accomplishment of a fresh outrage, fell 
into a kind of black melancholy, which was 
ey to his health. 

ese grave subjects of oontrarieties did 
not, however, prevent Innocent from attend- 
ing to the temporal affairs of the church. The 
movement of the imperial armies in Italy, and 
the disembarkation of some Spanish troops, 
sppesred to announce that hostilities were 
about to recommence between the two par- 
ties. Tbe pope did not allow himself to be 
governed by appearances; he perceived that 
this display of forces was only to Ì hi 
to decide in the affair of the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples. To prevent a dis- 
agreement, he was beforehand with them, 
and announced that he was willing to give 
entire satisfaction to the court of Vienna, and 
that he was ready to receive the white haok- 
ney and the purse of five thousand dacats 
of gold, which composed the annual tri- 


a and form, laid it donn as a principle, that | bnie paid by the kingdom of Naples to the 


ok. II. 
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Holy See. He also took care to prese the 
ceremony of the investiture, that the emperor 
Charles the Sixth, might send a fleet to 

and attend to the defence of the island o 
Malta, which was threatened by the Turks. 
The pope also wished to interest the other 
Catholic princes in a kind of crusade against 
the Sublime Porte, and addressed briefs to all 
the courts of Europe, to obtain contributions 
in troops, vessels, and especially money. 

France was then engaged in preparations 
for the coronation of Louis the Fifteenth, and 
the minister Dubois had asked from the court 
of Rome for authority for the yqung monarch 
to breakfast before communing, that he might 
be the better enabled to support the fatigue 
of this long ceremony. His holiness took ad- 
— of the circumstance, and sold this 
ridiculous dispensation for several millions. 
The attention which Innocent showed not to 
confide the conduct of the war against the 
Turks exclusively to Charles the Sixth, showed 
that he was endowed with a rare sagacity, and 
had foreseen what was about to happen ; for 
scarcely had the emperor received the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Naples, than he 
wished to put himself in the stead and place 
of the sovereign pontiff, and gave the investi- 
ture of Parma and Placenza to the infant Don 
Carlos, under the pretext that these provinces 
were mere fiefs of the empire. The court of 
Rome loudly demanded the rights it claimed 
over thege states; but neither sovereign trou- 
bled himself about their claims, and the 
threats as well as the prudence of the holy 
father were insufficient to prevent this usurpa- 
tion of power. 

Alberoni then occupied the attention of Eu- 
rope by his quarrels with the court of Spain ; 
tired of being the object of the persecutions o 
his old master, the deceitful Philip the Fifth, he 
himself demanded that the pope should try 
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him; he appeaced before the assembly of 
cardinals, defended himself from all the ao- 
cusations brought against him, and obtained 
a brief of absolution. 

This bull contained, in substance, that Al 
beroni was not guilty of any of the accusa- 
tions bronght before the cardinals by the 
nish monarch and Clement the Eleventh ; 
in consequence his holiness imposed perpetual 
silence on those who had taken — 
him, abolished all the censures inflicted on 
him, washed him from the spots cast upon his 
purple without its being n for him to 
jusufy himself farther from the accusationsand 
proceedings brought against him, and willed 
that he should in future enjoy all his preroge- 
tives and dignities as a prince of the c 

Some days afterwards another event, whose 
result was to be fatal to the sovereign pontiff, 
occurred to distract men’s minds. The legate 
Mezzabarba, sent into China to abolish the wor- 
ship of Confucius, returned.to Rome and ren- 
dered an account to the eociety of the propa- 

da of the persecutions to which he had 
Eee subjected by the Jesuits. He related 
in full detail the abominations of which the 
Jesuits were guilty, and the idolatries which 
they authorised. He formally accused them 
of the death of the unfortunate Cardinal de 
Tournon, and of their efforts to corrupt and in- 
timidate him. All these things ap 
serious to Innocent, that notwithstanding his 
fear of discontenting the Jesuits, he announced 
his intention to issue edicts for the reform of 
the society, and as a first etep prohibited them 
from receiving adepts. The good fathers 
parently submitted, and laboured in the dak 
to rid themselves of the pontiff. The work 
was finally accomplished. Innocent the Thir 
teenth died in the midst of frightful convul- 
sions, which detached his intestines, and 
caused them to fall into the scrotum. 
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Warn the funeral of Innocent the Thir-| conclave end formed several factions to ele- 
casdinals entered 


inenth was ever, the 


into | vate a new pontiff to the throne of the spostie 
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The cardinal Olivieri, one of the gentlemen 
ep intrigued with so much address in be- 
half of Peter Francis Orsini, the candidate of 
the Italian party, that he gained a majority 
of the votes for him, and he was proclaimed 

by the name of Benedict the Thirteenth. 

e was a monk of the order of St. Dominic, 
of a character so detestable, that, accordin 
to the rt of Father Cloche, the genera 
of the order, he resembled a club of acacia, 
pointed, hard, and crooked. He was, more- 
over, regarded as the most stupid of the mem- 
bers of the sacred college. But he had the 
merit in the eyes of the ambitious, who de- 
sired to supplant him, of being more than 
seventy-five years old, and of feeble health. 

Historians who have written about this pon- 
tiff say, that he embraced the monastic life in 
his earliest youth, and was not long in making 
a brilliant fortune in the ecclesiastical career, 
through the influence of his father, the duke 
of Bassiano, of the family of the Ursini; that 
he successively obtained the sees of Manfre- 
donia, Cesena, the archbishopric of Beneven- 
tum, and, finally, the title of cardinal. What 
most distinguished Benedict the Thirteenth, 
was an absolute incapacity for business, so 
that on the very day of his exaltation, he an- 
nounced to the sacred college, that he would 
discharge the government of the cburch 
through one of his old domestics, Nicholas 
Coscia, whom he had made his major domo, and 
whom he afterwards raised to the dignity of car- 
dinal, and the archbishopric of Beneventum. 

From the very commencement of his reign 
he was animated by the most laudable inten- 
tions. He announced that he was desirous 
of introducing salutary reforms among the 
clergy, as well as among Christian societies ; 
and to put his plans in execution, he institut 
a congregation, which held several sessions 
under his presidency. Unfortunately, the car- 
dinals, who made a p of the assembly, and 
who were interested in the maintenance of 
abuses, adroitly thrust aside all the proposi- 
tions which were submitted to them, and em- 

loyed the sessions in the discussion of very 
insignificant decrees, one of which prohibited 
the clergy from wearing wigs, and another 
condemned public girls, who were enjoined 
to confine their residence without the gates 
of the holy city. Coscia, whom these reforms 
threatened in his dearest interests, in the sale 
of employments, benefices, annates, indul- 
gences, and absolutions, and who dreaded to 
see the souree of his disgraceful profits dried 
up, took care to dissuade the pope from chang- 
ing any thing. 

His holiness, for a long time habituated to 
eee only with the eyes of his minister, and to 
follow his counsels, abandoned his generous 
intentions, and threw himself iato theological 
questions. It is maintained that the high fa- 
vour which Coscia enjoyed with his master, 
—— ned a — oat whin ras latter 

in the inning of the reign 
of Benedict. oe oe pope had several times 
been informed of his licentious conduet, his 
intrigaes with courtezans, and had threatened 
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him with di if he were assured of it. 
One moming the minister had the holy father 
warned, that he was shut up in a secret cham- 
ber of the palace with one of his mistresses. 
— ies immediately conen to the 
esignated dpartment, to surprise the cul 
and to drive Aim off. Having arrived aite 
threshold of the door and hearing no noise, 
he stopped, looked through the key-hole, and 
w his secretary on his knees before a cruci- 
fix; he then saw him rise, take a discipline, 
and strike himself heavy blows with it. The 
pope, duped by this jugglery, would never af- 
terwards listen to any accusation against the 
pious Coscia. The latter greatly abused’ his 
simplicity ; he placed no bound to the excesses 
of his private life, controlled the mind of the 
pontiff entirely, and remained absolute mas- 
ter, to govern at his will the spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs of the church. 

Bene@ict the Thirteenth reigned but in 
name; his old valet became the true deposi- 
ea of the spiritual and temporal authority; 
and if he sometimes permitted him to pla 
his part of pope, it was but in questions o 
theology, which he regarded as too absurd, 
and altogether unworthy of him. Thus he 
submitted to him the letter which the cardinal 
de Noailles wrote to his holiness congratulat- 
ing him on his exaltation, and expressing the 
hope he entertained, in regard to the ceesation 
of the quarrels excited by the constitution 
—— — 

e received the message of the arch- 
bishop Ef Paris favourably, and replied to him 
in ambiguous terms, which made him hope he 
would take the part of the appellants against 
the Jesuits, if the clergy of France consented 
to make some concession. In this supposi- 
tion enw de Noailles drew up, with 
the approval of the opposing bishops, a me- 
moir which contained twelve propositions on 
doctrine and ecclesiastical] discipline ; he im- 
mediately sent it to the court of Rome, to 
have it approved by the sacred college, a 
mising, in exchange, to cause the bull “ Uni- 
genitus” to be received in the kingdom. Be-. 
nedict appointed a committee to examine the 
twelve propositions and make a report to him. 
After a conference of three months, the com- 
mittee reported to him, that the articles pro- 
posed for his verification had no need of sp- 
proval, since they were the expression of 
evangelical doctrines and were not contested 
by any one; that the cardinal de Noailles 

ht to accept the bull “ Unigenitus” purely 
simply, revoke his a j isavow 
generally all that he had written and done 
against the constitution, and — to con- 
demn his pastoral instruction. is decision, 
which placed the friends of the constitution 
and its opponents on their former ground, 
without giving the slightest satisfaction to the 
latter, showed plainly that the Jesuits had re- 
sumed their empire at the court of Rome. 
Moreover, there could no longer be a doubt 
about it, when Benedict the Thirteenth, or 
rather his infemous minister, suspended the 
inqnires of the society of the prepaganda inte 
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the affair of the Chinese 
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In France, especially since the death of the 
revived, and they were 
The duke of Bour- 
bon, then prime minister, his mistress, the 
de Prie, as well as Monseigneur 
de Fleury, bishop of Frejus, and preceptor to 
devoted to them, 
them to triumph. 
who was called 
his fanaticism so 


regent, their credit 
more powerful than ever. 


marchion 


the king, were all satire 
and did their best to ai 
The stupid duke of Bourbon 
monsieur the duke, pushed 
far as to lanch against the protestants aglecree 
which prohibited the most secret exercise o 


the reformed religion under penalty of death, 
and which declared the memory of those who 
expired without receiving the sacraments, 


infamous. 


The parliaments were cowardly enough to 
register this tyrannical edict, whose clauses, 
rticulars, excelled the odious ordi- 
wances of Louis the Fourteenth; and the at- 
tacks against the Quesnellists resumed a new 
ing bishops defended 
themselves vigorously, accused the Holy See 
of bad faith, and furnished, as a proof of it, 
the refusal to approve of the twelve proposi- 
tions, which the pope himself had indicated 
in his correspondence with the archbishop of 
Panis, as a sufficient modification of the bull 
“Unigenitus;” they even published the secret 
letters of the pope, with commentaries on the 
which overthrew all the 
doctrines of the constitution “ Unigenitus.” 


in some 


intensity. The o 


twelve articles, 


Figury obtained a decree of the council of 
state against the work, providing that it should 


be suppressed, and that the copies already 
distributed, should be handed in and torn up 


by the public executioner. 
The excess of rigour which was employed 


towards the twelve propositions, was the more 
incomprehensible, since a committee of car- 
dinals had declared them to be holy and ortho- 


dox; but the better to cause the conduct of 
the supporters of Jesuitism to be appreciated, 
we give the text of these remarkable artieles: 
Ist. Since the sin of Adam no one can ac- 
wire true justice or eternal safety, without 
aith in the Redeemer, more or less developed 
and distinct, according to the difference in 
times and persons. 
2d. The law of Moses did not give by its 
own virtue, the grace which is essentially ne- 
cessary to acoomplish the commands of God. 
8d. No one resists the absolute will of God. 
4th. In the state of fallen nature, in order 
that the free will of man be deemed to sin or 
to merit, it is not necessary that there should 
be an equal aptitude for good or evil, nor that 
one should find ina hie will eqaal force for 
these two desires. 
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worahip, and exiled 
the legate Mezzabarbe, the same whom his 
predecessor wished to appoint a prince of the 
eharch, asa recompense for the courage which 
he had shewn in his dangerous mission. The 
cause of this change arose from: the Jesuits 
having brought the cardinal Coscia into their 
interests, by opening to him their tregsury, 
permitting him t> draw his hands full out 
of it. 
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5th. We ee without error, thet 
the blind and the hardened ere sometimes de- 
— of all inward grace, as a punishment 
or preceding sins ; but it would be condemna- 
ble to advance that a man deprived of all 
grace, can commit the most enormous eins, 
and the greatest impurities without being 
guilty before God. 

6th. The capital and most essential pont 
of the Christian religion is the divine com- 
mandment of the love of God ; and this com- 
mandment is distinguished from others. 

7th. The affinity of all our actions to God 
is from precept, and not alone from council, 
and it is not enough that our actions tend to 
him by implication. 

8th. He who commits mortal sins offends 
God, though he is ignorant of the commands 
of God, or thoagh he is not actually thinking 
of him, or though he does not do an express 
action through the malice of sin. 

9th. Those do not follow the sure way of 
safety, who do not ask in the sacrament of 
penance, the same love of God, which the 
second council of Orange and the council of 
Trent demand from adults, in order to be jue 
tified in the sacrament of baptism. 

10th. It is a conduct in conformity with the 
precept of the gospel, and the rules of the 
church to withhold the benefit of absolution 
from penitents who are charged with very great 
or public crimes ; or from those who are in 
habit, or even in the near occasion of mortal 
sins; from those who refuse to be reconciled 
sincerely with their enemies, to restore the 
property they have taken from their neigh 

ur, either of honour or reputation, and to 
repair the acandal which they have volus 
tarily caused by their irregularities or their 
calumnies. 

11th. Holy reading is, without doubt, use- 
ful in itself, it is not, however, abeolateiy 
necessary for all men without exception, 
every one is not permitted to interpret accord- 
ing to his fancy, by following his own mind 

his rule, nor 10 read without preserving the 
respect and obedience due to pastors, or with- 
out a sincere submission to the church, which 
alone is the judge of the true senee and pro- 
per interpretation of scripture. 

12th. If any sentence of excommunicaiios 
clearly prohibits the exercise of acts of true 
virtue, or diverts from a true precept, it ought 
at once to be regarded as null and unjast, and 
that in conformity with the most sacred de- 
crees of the church. 

The persecutions recommenced against the 
opponents of the buil, to force them to receive 
it without modification ; Fleury, who aspired 
to the cardinalate, wished to prove his zeal, 
and persecuted the monks of the Chartreuse at 
Paris, who had been denounced to him as 
Quesnelliste by the — twenty-six of 
these solitaires were obliged to burst the doors 
of their cells, and escape from their convent 
to shun the hatred of their enemies ; they took 
refuge in Holland, from whence thoy protesied 
agai the execrable tyranny of the Holy 
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To render to each the justice which is his 


` due, we will say that these rigorous acts were 


escribed by cardinal Coscia, and not by 

enedict the Thirteenth, who always showed 
a disposition to sustain the Jansenists rather 
than the Jesuits. The pontiff was only guilty 
in having placed his confidence in a minister 
who abused it to do evil. Still, we must give 
as an excuse for his negligence, that he was 
entirely absorbed in the a proach of the jubi- 
bee of the firet quarter of the century. 

As usual pilgrims flocked to Rome, inoreas- 
ed the treaeures of the Vatican, and carried 
away, in exchange for their money, indul- 

nces, absolutions, scapularies, rosaries, re- 

les, consecrated rings, and all the trifles 
which are found in the shop of the pope. 

During the following year, Benedict the 
Thirteenth opened, in the charch of St. John 
of the Lateran, a council at which thirty-two 
cardinals and fifty-two prelates assisted. His 
holiness had convened this assembly to regu- 
Jate some very important points of ecclesias- 
tical discipline and of the liturgy; but the 
fathers, who were most of them affilrated with 
the Jesuits or sold to the society, ihstead of oc- 
eupying themselves with the questions which 
were submitted to them, employed their ses- 
sions in haranguing about the bull “ Unigeni- 
tus,” and decided thatit should be maintained 
complete. It wasin vain that the pope wished 
to interpose his authority, and claim the bene- 
fits of pontifical infallibility ; the prelates went 
on and caused him to affix his signature to 
the foot of their decrees, by abusing his good 
faith, and gliding in this important piece 
among other papers which the secretary of 
the synod was ordered to place before him 
each day for his signature. 

A Dominican, who assisted at the confer- 
ences, wrote a very energetic letter to his 
superior, in which he thus expresses himself 
concerning the proceedings in the assembly 
of St. John of the Lateran :-—“ You will know 
my venerable father, that acts have occurred 
_ which merit the just poe of 
the heretics. A ions and full o 
intentions, iaa bios his prelates to — 
a reform in the morals of the clergy, and in 
the doctrines of a corrupt society ; he has the 
authority in his hand ; all who form the synod 
declare that he is the mouth of truth. What 
now happens? The Molinists have trmmphed 
over St. Augustine, St. Thomas and grace; 
they reforrned the length of wigs and the cut 
of clothes, without deciding any thing about 
the licentiousness of prelater, or still more 
about the ill regulated morals of the Italian 
clergy. What consequences can the here- 
tics draw from this? That there is nothing 
to hope from councils, in which aetuteness 


- and fraud nenally take the place of the Holy 


irit.” 
P rediet the Thirteenth was not diecour- 
aged by the ill success of the synod of the 
Lateran ; he did not abandon his idea of paci- 
fying the church, and meditated the idea of 
a universal council, in order to fase together 
ali the Christian commonions by reunitmg 
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the four principal sects of Christendom, thé 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Greek Christians. He proposed to put thie 
magnificent plan into execution, by acting in 
concert with these four churches, and by indi- 
cating a@cumenical assemblies, which were 
to be presided over by prelates of the different 
communions in the cities of Rome, Lubeok, 
London, and the capita] of Livonia. 

His holiness had drawn up a programme of 
the sessions, indicating the measures to be 
taken to annihilate the schisms; he wished 
the fathers to make, in common, a new trans 
lation of the Bible with explanatory notes, ae 
well as a universal) catechism ; he consented 
that the mass should be transformed in the 
service of the liturgy, that convents should be 
changed into — that the marriage of 
priests should be permitted on certain condis 
tions, that the worship of images should be 
entirely modified, and the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline established on a uniform basis for all 
the ministers of religion. 

The sovereign pontiff justified this enter- 
rise by saying, that in the temple at Jerusa- 
em, which was the type of the heavenly 

Jerusalem, there were several approaches to 
the Holy of Holies, which, in his opinion, was 
an unanswerable proof that there were several] 
ways to reach heaven. Unfortunately he 
could not realise this holy work; the Jesuits 
cried out scandal, made the cardinal Coscia 
interfere, and {he poor pope, who had then 
attained his seventy-eighth year, was con- 
strained to bind himself by an oath, and on 
his knees before his old valet to abandon his 
pious design, and to promise on the host not 
to abdicate the tiara. As a reward for hie 
submission, the minister permitted him to 

to Beneventum, whither he had Jong wished 
to go, to repose from the bustle of business. 

The fatal influence of the disciples of [gne- 
tius Loyola was felt in France as well as in 
Italy ; the bishop of Frejus, Fleury, had sup- 
planted the duke de Bourbon in the post of 
prime minister, and purchased the hat of a 
cardinal by the price of the most ay 
concessions. He even associated himsel 
with Senein, become archbishop of Embrun 
in the persecutions which he carried on against 
the bishop of Senez, his suffragan, one of the 

appellant bisho s, who was ar octogenarian 5 
this worthy ecclesiastic was accused of having 
publiehed, in a mandamus, propositions analo- 
gous to those of the famous book of Quesne: 
and even to the works of Arnaud, Nicole an 
Pascal. 

Fleury did not blush to persecute a venera- 
ble old man, who had passed his life in the 
exercise of the most sublime virtues, and to 
be anxious for his fall, in order to assure the 
triumph of the archbishop of Embrun, the 
worthy rival of Dubois, whose turpitudes were 
an object of seandal for the faithful. At the 
instigation of the Sulpicians, hig ordinary coun- 
sellors in civil and religious affairs, the minis- 
ter determined to give great lustre to the con- 
demnation of the bishop of Senex. As the 
Jansenists continued an demand a synod, he 
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thought of offering to them the phantom of 
au ecclesiastical — and convened in a 
provincial council, by a letter de cachet, the 
most ardent supporters of the bull. 

The assembly held its sessions in the | care 
of the archbishop of Embrun, and under his 
presidency ; therefore, the appellante desi 
ted this meeting by the name of the. “ Bri- 
gandage of Embrun.” These wretched sup- 

rs of Satan were unwilling even to hear 
the justification of the venerable prelate ; they 
declared him guilty of outrage, sedition and 
heresy ; they interdicted him from his episco- 
pal functions, and exiled him to the’ moun- 
tains of Auvergne, where he died shortly after 
of chagrin, migery, and some historians wh of 
poison. This brilliant victory procured for 
the Te of Embrun the hat of a cardi- 
nal, that emblem of infamy, and the constant 
ject of his ambition. 
hilst the members of the clergy, the doc- 
on of the — and — 5 of 
iament were submitting diegraceſully to 
the oke of the Jesuits, the magistrates of the 
amall canton of Luzerne had the courage to 
expel them from their territory, and to brave 
the formidable society. 

Benedict the Thirteenth remained an entire 
atranger to these quarrels, and contented him- 
self with making excursions into the province 
of Beneventum. It is related that he was 
met in his walk one day by a woman who 
passed for a prophetess in the country, and 
who made this singular address to him, “ Holy 
father, I come in the name of God to announce 
that Rome is thy true church, thy city, the 
pass df thy canonical residence, and not 

neventum. Return then to the Vatican, 
and remember that thou shouldst obey neither 
the Jesuits, nor the infamous cardinal Coscia.” 

The sovereign pontiff listened graciously to 
the: prophetess, promised to follow her ad- 
vice rigorously, and gave her his blessing. 
He, however, remained several months longer 
— — and occupied himself: with 
consecrating churches and performing mira- 


es. . 

Quirini, archbishop of Corfu, maintains that 
he did three very remarkable things ; that he 
restored sight to a young girl of twelve years 
- of age; that he delivered a woman who was 
borribly posseseed by a devil, and that he 
cured an infant of five years old, which was 
lame and dumb from its birth. 

He then made preparations to return to 
Rome, and anaounced that he was about to 
publish two bulls, the one on free predestina- 
tion and efficacious grace, the other upon the 
constitution “ Unigenitus.” As he distrusted 
his natural weakness, he wished to finish these 
two matters, before setting foot in the holy 
city, and stopped at the monastery of Monte 
Cassino, where Monsignor Accorambroni and 
Rather Mola, attorney general of the Domini- 
cans, drew up the bulls. The pope was so 
satisfied with the labour of these two theolo- 
fens, that he made them a rich present on 

departure for Sezza, and during the jour- 
wey he caused the two pieces to be read over 
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to him several times by Bishop Fini, who sc- 
companied him in his cami 

This prelate, who was conneeted with the 
society of the Jesuits, was thunderstrack by 
this discovery, but concealed his astonishment. 
That same evening he sent a courier to Father 
Corradini, a Jesuit, and the brother of e cardi- 
nal, to inform him of what was going on. The 
news was immediately transmitted to the 
general. The most active members of the 
order were hurried off, some to the cardinals 
of their party, others to the ministers of the 
different powers, in order to embitter all the 
sacted college and the embassadors against 
the holy father. 

The cardinala Lezecari, Poli and Ben- 
tivoglio, went immediately to his holiness to 
prevent the publication of his bolls. The 
pope stood firm, and would make no conces- 
sion. Nicholas Coscia came in his turn, sought 
to one his —— prayed and — 
ened, and, notwi ing his urgency, gai 
only half a victory. Benedict consented to 
modify the bull concerning the constitution 
“ Unigenitus ;”? but in that which consecrated 
the theory of the Dominicans concerning “ ef- 
ficacious grace,? he would change nothing, 
and caused it to be set up in the place of Flora. 
It fe as —— — 

e condemn, repulse, and reject, dy vir- 
tue of our anthority, the calumnies ad- 

ainst the doctrines of the angelic 
doctor St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Augustine 
and it is for the purpose of rendering a stil 
more shining testimony to the morality taugh: 
by those fathers, and of animating stall more 
and more the order of the Dominicans, and of 
all those who follow their doctrine, to make 
a sincere profession of it; that of our own 
knowledge we order the turbulent and obati- 
nate distarbers of the repose of the Catholic 
church to cease their attacks against the or- 
thodox works of St. Thomas. We enjoin on 
them not to turn aside the sublime i 
of those works by interpsetations remov 
from the truth, by doing open violence as well 
to our own words as those of our predecessors. 
We prohibit them from expressi ightest 
blame about our apostolical letters, and abont 
ri — a the Danina — —— PF 
emn the Jette ts, t 

books which havea attacked or may attack the 
followers of the Thomistic school.” 

This bull was a positive declaration of war 
against the Society of Jesus. Its children, 
however, were silent, from fear of reviving 
their old quarrel with the Dominicans, at a 
time when they already had the Quesneallists 
upon their hands. They alao feared, by rais- 
ing the gauntlet which had been thrown down 
to them by the disciples of St, Dominic, to dis- 
content the cardinal Coscia, who appeared to 
— — these — disputes, 
and who was, es, occopied with very se- 
rious difficulties which had broken out be- 
tween the Holy.See and the courts of Terin 
and Lisboo, in regard to the confirmation ef 
the indult which Victor Amadeus claimed, 
that is to usy, the right of nominating te the 
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vacamt benefices in the island of Sardinia, 
which he had exchanged for Sicily; and in 
the matter of the king of ee RE 
obtain a hat, the hat of a cardinal, for the nun- 
cio Bichi, an infamous prelate, for whom his 
majesty, John the Fifth, had taken a singular 
affection, and whom he wished to introduce 
by force into the sacred college. 

The reverend fathers had foreseen that the 
discussions of the friends of the constitution. 
and the appellants of France, would absorb all 
the attention of Nicholas Coscia, and would 
not permit him to enter into fresh intrigues. 
Matters were indeed assuming a character of 
extreme gtavity. At the close of the “ Bri- 

dage of Embrun,” twelve opposing bishops 
protested against the judgment, and with 
them fifty advocates of the bar of Paris, had 
drawn up an energetic document, tending to 
weaken the proceedings of the counci), as de- 
parting even from the text of the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil laws. 

The cardinal Fleury, exasperated by this 
manifestation, caused the work of the advo- 
cates to be seized, handed it over to a council 
of stipendiary bishops, and obtained a new 
condemnation. The prelates decreed that the 
doctors of law “had wandered out of the way 
on all points; blamed them for having raised 
themselves above the authority of the church, 
council popes, bishops, and the bull “ Uni- 
genton, ’ by maxims and propositions rash, 

se, tending to schism, destructive of all 
hierarchy, suspected of heresy, and even he- 
retical ; they added that these lawyers had at- 
tacked the council of Embrun to the preju- 
dice of the royal authority, and the respect 
which was due to a considerable number of 
prelates, and to the pontiff himself. 

By a decree of the council of state the con- 
sultation was suppressed, and the authors de- 
nounced to the vindictiveness of the devotees. 
The prelates who even wished to speak, were 
threatened with exile; the monastic orders 
who dared to make simple remarks were 
stricken with an interdict; the poor nuns who 
permitted themselves to compassionate the 
victims, were torn mercilessly from their 
holy retreate, and dispersed through other 
communities. 

This revival of persecution, which it was 
announced would fall on all the appellants 
without exception, intimidated even the mem- 
bers of the high clergy. The cardinal de 
Noailles himself, that intrepid adversary of the 
Jesuits, who had to this time shown himself to 
be immoveable, staggered in his sentiment 
and offered to accept the bull “ Unigenitus,’ 
on condition that his enemies would allow bim 
to die in peace. He, however, protested 

inst the condemnation of Soanen, bishop 
ot Senez, and ap poala to the king, as well as to 
a future general council from the ere 
of Embran.” His majesty, Louis the Fifteen 
condemned this step, and made such terrible 
threats against the old man, who-was already 
on the edge of the grave that he forced him 
to retract his opinions, and belie his character, 
by publishing a mandamus in which he de- 


‘This pontiff had al 


clared that he acce the ball “ Unigeni- 
tus’? without — 

This submission of the cardinal de Noailles 
was a true triumph for the constitutionalists, 
and consequently it inflicted a terrible blow 
on me appellants; for the adhesion of the me- 
tropolitan drew after it that of the chapters 

canons of the first vicarates of the arch- 
bishopric. It is true that iho manifestations 
of joy by the Jesuits opened the eyes of the 
venerable prelate, and showed him that he 
had committed an act of irreparable weakness. 
Ho himself said, weeping, to those who sur- 
rounded him, that he had, in a moment of cul- 
pable weakness, lowered himself in the eyes 
of mer, and rendered himself unworthy to 
contemplate the face of Christ. The shame 
and despair which sprang from his accept- 
ance hastened his end, and led him to 
tomb in less than a month. 

The new archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur 
de Vintimille, a violent man, and entirely de- 
voted to the Holy See, undertook to subject 
the clergy of the second order; and by em- 
ploying in turns, threats, violence, and cor- 
ruption, succeeded to his entire satisfaction. 
He obtained a new royal ordinance which en- 
joined on the faculty of theology in Paris, to 
make a decree providing that it had a 
the constitution freely, respectfully, and with- 
out any restrietion. 

This great affair over, the Jesuits began to 
intrigue with the cardinal Coacia to have the 
famous pub vane the — sid 
popes, the triumpher over kings, him who, by 
the name of Gregory the Seventh, had malted 
the religious power, and trampled under foot 
the sceptres and diadems of kings, canonized. 
ready been beatified by 
Paul the Fifth; but this was not enough in 
the eyes of the good fathers; they wished 
so great a man to be raised to the rank of a 
saint, and to have a right to the worship of the 
stolid ; it was to give a rich bishopric to a bi- 
shop in partibus ; for the blessed, according to 
the Roman doctrine, is an inert personage in 
heaven, not enjoying any invocation, any were 
ship, whi 
tives. 

The decree of canonization was obtained 
without difficulty from Benedict, who had 
almost fallen into second childhood; but iz 
was not so easy to have it received in France; 
the parliament refused to register the } 
of Gregory the Seventh ; it did more, it con- 
demned its tenor, as infringing on the rights 
of the crown. The parliaments of Metz, 
Rennes, and Bordeaux followed this example, 
as did several bishops, amongst others Caylus 
of Auxene, and Drosmenil of Verdun. 

The Jesuits, whose secret end was to foroe 
kings to bow their heads before the popes, 

by ruling these latter, to command the 
whole world, regarded it as ersential to have 
the legend of Gregory the Seventh accepted ; 
and to conquer the repugnance of the magi 
trates, they essayed to present it in a bull, in 
which was decreed the canonization of Vin- 
cent de Paul, the fierce perseoutor of the soli- 


t the saint possegees both preroga- 


— — — 
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taires of Port Royal. It was, however, Jost died at Rome in his ninety-first year, cn the 
pains ; the counsellors of the parliament de- | 2lstof February, 1730. This Dominican proved 
olared that the professed a profound venera- | himself during his pontifieate to be umple, 
tien for the sublime institution of the Sisters of | ignorant, and superstitious, but austere in his 
Charity, but that they rded the founder as | morais, and pure in his intentions; and tbe 
sufficiently recom by his title of blessed. | only thing with which we can reproach him 

An event which had been for some time | is, ın having allowed the infamous Coscia, and 
foreseen, se the discussions about this | the execrable Jesuits, to have too great an 
ridiculous affair; Benedict the Thirteenth | ascendency over him. 


ow 





CLEMENT THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 1730.] 
Election of a blind He endeavours to arrest the progress of civilization—Quarrel between 
the parliament of Paris and the cardinal de Fleury—Appeal of the priests of Orleons—Pro- 


tests of the advocates— Journey of the parliament to Versailles—Polemical Gazette, called the 
Ecclesiastical News—The cardinal Fleury has the abbe Pucelle, several counsellors of pari 
ment, advocates, and even doctors of the Sorbonne, carried off—Ezile of the parliameni— 
History of the deacon Paris—Condemnation of the cardinal Coscia—Progress of philosophy 
tn France—Bulls of Clement the Twelfth against the Free Masons—History of Mamy 
The pope claims the iutchies of Parma and Placenza——State of Christianity tn Asta—Canont- 
zation of Vincent de Paul—Fresh opposition of parliament to the bull of the pope—Church 
of Holland—Sickness of the holy father —He restores the infamous Coscia to the dignity of 
cardinal— His nephews pillage the treasury of the church—His death. 


Firry-Turee cardinals entered the conclave | cessively obtained the place of prefect of the 
after the funeral of Benedict the Thirteenth | signature of livings, the dignity of archbishop 
to give him a succegsor, and caballed for four | of Nicomedia, of treasurer general of the 
whole months without being able to choose | apostolic chamber, and lastly the hat of a car- 
a pope; finally, battalions of bugs fell upon | dinal 
their eminences, and put an end to the in-| As soon as he was seated on the throne of 
trigues. The members of the sacred college | the apostle, like his predecessor, he declared 
hastened to leave their cells, which were in- | himself to be an enemy of the democratic 
vaded by these disgusting insects, and gave | ideas which were filtering through all classes 
their votes to the cardinal Lawrence Corsini, | of society, announced his pretensions to omni- 
a peevish and gouty octogenarian, whom they | potence, and set himself up asa pontiff of the 

med sovereign pontiff by the name of | middle age. He commenced by applaud: 
lement the Twelfth. the furious zeal of the cardinal Fleury, an 

A singular incident had almost annulled the | encouraged that minister to vse his influence 
election ; the pope was affected, without its|to repress the liberal inclinations of parlis- 

ng known, with almost entire blindness, | ment. That prelate had obtained from king 
which was by the canons a cause for exclu- | Louis the Fifteenth, a declaration providi 
sion. When the deed of his appointment was | that the constitution “Unigenitus” shoul 
presented to him to sign, he affixed his name | hereafter be regarded as one of the funds- 
across the writing ; — his attendant | mental laws of the church of France, and 
in the conclave perceived it before giving it | had caused the bull to be registered in a bed 
up, and designedly spilt the ink from his ink- | of justice. As it was u for the parla- 
stand over the — who compelled the | ments to make their protests against registra- 
eardinals to remake a minute of the proceed- | tions on the succeeding day, the cardinal mini 
iag, and prevented them from suspecting the | ter, who wished to shun all a rance oí op- 
infirmity of the newly chosen. He was careful, | position, thooght that he could not do better 
m the second deed, to have his hand guided ‘than prohibit the counsellors from assembling. 
by his attendant, under the pretext that his! This injunction, which was conveyed to them 
Sa prevented him from writing. Nine | in the name of his majesty, at first alarmed 
ays afterwards his holiness was crowned at | them; they then resume courge A an- 
n 


St. — immediately left the Vatican | nounced that they would go on and hold their 
to establish himself with all his court in the | sessions, notwithstanding the prohibition of an 
Quirinal palace. insolent priest. The counsellors were y 


Clement the Twelfth was sprung from the | urged to this resistance by an abbe named 
ancient family of the Corsini of Florence; he , Pucelle, a member of their , the nephew 
aad come to Rome when young, and entered | of Marshal Catinet, and one of the most de- 
upon an ecclesiastical career. He had suo- | termined adversaries of the Jesuits, and te 

e 


>. 
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more formidable from his exercising an extra- 
ordinary influence over the minds of men. 
Already did this generous citizen, the pre- 
cursor of the apostles of liberty, who were to 
render the close of the century illustrious, 
preach openly the emancipationpf the people, 
and prepared the way for those energetic at- 
tacks before which the papacy and royalty 
were to fall. His ardent, cutting, and impas- 
sioned eloquence carried away all the is- 
trates, and on the very next day, from the bed 
of justice,. they decreed the four following 
propositions :— 

“The temporal power, established directly 
by God, is ante at of every other, and 
no power can inflict the least blow on ite au- 
thority. 

«It does not belong to the ministers of the 
church to fix the bounds which God has placed 
between the two powers; the canons of the 
church do not become laws of the state, until 
they are clothed with authority by the sove- 
reign. 

‘To the temporal power alone belongs 
the external power which has a right to con- 
atrain the subjects of the king. 

The ministers of the church are account- 
able to the kingand the parliament, under his 
authority, for all which may hurt the laws of 
the state ; ordinances, edicts, regulations, de- 
crees of parliament, under the authority of the 
head of the government, are to be executed 
according to their form and tenor.” 

This edict was immediately erased by a 
decree of the council of state ; and as the va- 
cation was approaching, hostilities remained 
suspended. But on their return, they com- 
menced with more vivacity than before.— 
Three priests of the diocese of Orleans hav- 
ing been interdicted by their bishop for pro- 
testing against the bull t Unigenitus,” had 
referred it to parliament as an abuse of pow- 
er, and the counsellors, notwithstanding the 
declarations of Louis the Fifteenth and the 
decrees of his counsel, admitted the appeal 
of the ecclesiastics, and ordered their rein- 
stallation into the cures from which they had 
been expelled. The prelate informed against 
them at the officialty, and they were person- 
ally summoned. Immediately a new appeal 
was made by the priests, and there was an- 
other decree of parliament which ordered the 

roceedings to be brought before its tribunal. 

he bishop, in his turn, presented the order 
of the king, and demanded that the decree of 
parliament should be erased as striking a blow 
at the laws of the church. But all the bar, ex- 
cited bythe abbe Pucelle, took part in the dis- 
pute ; the advocates of Paris entered the list 
and forty of the most renowned of them signe 
a consultation, in which the temporal and spi- 
ritual powefs were openly attacked. They de- 
clared that the parliaments representing the 
nation, no man was permitted to oppose their 
decrees, not even the monarch, who, in his ca- 
pacity as head of the government, should set an 
example of submission to the laws. It was the 
first time that republican ideas were so clearly 
Promulgated in France * king was alarmed 


Vor. 1. 2 
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by them ; the courtiers, the members of the 
clergy and the nobility, the princes, the cardi- 
nal minister, cried out anarchy, and demanded 
the punishment of the culprits. By order of his 
majesty, the council passed an ordinance con» 
cerning the consnliation,’ declaring that it 
contained anarchical propositions, which were 
injurious to the royal authority, and called 
— all the wrath of the king upon its an» 
thors. 

The archbishop of Paris raised his voice m 
his turn, and lanched a mandamus against the 
protest of the advocates; the latter appealed 
at once from this condemnation to the parlia- 
ment, which took hold of the affair. The 
minister interfered and sent a sealed letter to 
the assembled chambers, which prohibited: 
them in the name of the “king from delibera- 
ting about ecclesiastical matters, under penak 
ty of banishment. The magistrates, who sus- 
pected what the royal letter contained, refused 
to break the seal, and it was necessary for a 
new envoy to be sent to give a formal come 
mand to them to take cognizance of the letter, 
under the penalty of incurring the wrath of the 
king. These threats, expressed in offensive 
terme by the count de Maurepas, the messen- 
ger cf Louis the Fifteenth, so irritated tha 
counsellors, that they decided, with one con- 
sent, to go at once to the king, to inform him 
of the brutal manner in which his agents exe- 
cuted his orders. They first opened the letter 
and saw, with indignation, that the insolent 
monarch had exceeded the rudeness of his 
favourite; their first determination was, how- 
ever, maintained, and the departure for Marl 
was immediately effected. When they arrive 
at this residence, as they were not preceded 
by any express, they found the court in the 
greatest disorder, and were obliged to traverse 
the galleries in the midst of a edge of lords 
in dishabille and titled courtezans, who spared 
neither taunts nor railleries on them. It was 
in vain that the firat president negotiated to 
obtain an audience of the monarch; his mae 
jesty refused to receive him. This scandal- 
ous scene was only terminated by the arrival 
of Fleury, who had hastened from Paris on 
the first news of what was ing. The care 
dinal minister presented himself before the 
bantered, degraded, and humbled magistrates, 
and informed them that they had better retire 
if they did not wish to be put out by the © 
lackeys. 

The counsellors retired with rage in their 
hearts, and determined to take vengeance for 
the outrages they had drunk. On the next 
day on the appeal of the advocates of the bar 
of Paris, they condemned the mandamus of the 
archbishop de Vintimille, and suppre it 
as containing ultra montane doctrines, which 
were destructive of the rights of the nation. 
They, moreover, secretly encouraged the cir- 
culation of a host of pamphlets and songs di- 
rected against the cardinal de Fleury, Mon- 
inni de Vuntimille, the Jesuits, and even 
the King. 

Among all these publications, there was 
one which was rema Ahle for the violence 


Cara o 


of its attacks and the power 
it was an hebdomédal sheet, 
issued for some years by the name of the 
“ Ecclesiastical News.” A priest named Fon- 
taine de la — vho ve its — 
principal conductor, flagellated unmerci 

the Jesuits, the bishops, and the pope; y 
signated no 
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of its reasoning ; 
which had beor 


in his articles other 
names than those of robbers and thieves; he 
accused them of thinking of nothing bit specu- 
lating on the folly of men, so as to make the 
wealth of nations flow into their coffers, and 


— his accusations by historical and 
irrefutable proofs. 

The court was treated with no more respect 
in the “‘ Ecclesiastival Newe’’ than the clergy. 
Fontaine de la Roche tore away, without pity, 
the voil which concealed the kiol, and exhi- 
bited the infamous Louis the Fifteenth in all 
his hideous Set Monseigneur de Vinti- 
mille seeing the still increasing success of this 
— endeavoured to have it seized; but 

bloodhounds of the police failed in their 
search, and could not discover either the 
wresses where it was printed, or the book- 
seller who publiehed it; he then fulminated 
@n excommunication inst the unknown 
suthors, and prohibited the priests of his dio- 
oss from reading it, under penalty of inter- 
diot. Several of them refused to submit, and 
ag — threatened to bring them before 
the ial, they denounced the mandamus 
to parliament. Again the cardinal Fleury 
interfered in the strife, and prohibited the 
counsellors from deliberating on the matter. 
deputed a commission to the monarch 
to address remonstrances to him; the envoys 
were badly received and their representations 
rejected. The parliament then announced 
that it was about to break off its judicial la- 
bours, and the court of requests immediately 
euspended its sessions. 
king, who feared leat this determina- 
ton should produce serions troubles, imme- 
diately sent for the counsellors to Compiégne, 
where he was. They obeyed, and went in a 
body to the monarch ; his majesty awRnited 
them in the throne in order to intimi- 
date them by the ny of their reception. 
When they were admitted into his presence 
he ordered them to resume the exercise o 
their functions, and renewed hie injunctions 
not to interfere in ecclesiastical matters. The 
first president wished to make some observa- 
tions to him; but at the firat word, Louis the 
Fifteenth interrupted him, and said in an im- 
rious tone, “ Be silent, for every reply will 
punished as a crime against the state.” 
The intrepid Abbe Pucelle then left the ranks 
of the counsellors and silently deposited a 
written protest at the feet of the monarch. 

The crowd of titled slaves who surrounded 
their master, broke out into murmurs against 
the daring man ; the count de Maurepas seized 
the protest and tore it up before the eyes of 
the downcast magistrates. They retired with- 
out uttering a complaint, but each one was 
well determined to persist in his sition 
and to compel the despot to repent his un- 
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worthy conduet. To 
the cardinal de Fieury 
carried off by his and condaeted to his 
abbey of igny; and to intimidate the 
refractory, he acted with the same rigour to- 
wards five counsellors, whose energy he most 


the trouble, 
the abbe Pucelle 


he de- | dreaded 


The parliament demanded the return of its 
members, the court affected not to pa 
attention to its request; then the peo 
terfered in the quarrel, and meetings 

lace in all parte of the capitol. The old car- 

inal became alarmed, and hastened to open 
negotiations for the return of the istratea, 
awarding to parliament the right of remon- 
strance in ecclesiastical matters. All the 
chambers returned to Paris, and tranquillity 
was for some time restored. 

We must also say that another cause con- 
tributed to moderate the attacks against ihe 
Jesuits ; it was the discredit into whìch Jan- 
senism had fallen among enlightened men, 
in consequence of the fanaticism of the igne- 
rant of the t. Some greedy priests whp 
wished to speculate on the infatuation of the 
imbecile, gotu a story, that several Jansen- 
ists, who en dead some years, were 
perrermaing miracles, and by the aid of this 
raud extorted money from the devotees.— 
Among these holy persons was one 
the deacon Paris, who had a colossal repata- 
tion. He was merely a priest, the ron of a 
counsellor to the parliament, and one of the 
most determined appellants. At his death a 
great concourse of the poor, whom he had 
appointed his heirs, accompanied the faneral. 

ter the burial, all these unfortunatesa, yield- 
ing to a sentiment of gratitude, had come to 
kiss the earth which covered his coffin. The 

riests of St. Medard, in which cemetery he 
been interred, struck by this sentiment 
of profound veneration, determined to take 
advantage of it, reported skilfully that mira- 
cles were performed at the tomb of the des- 
con, and erected a magnificent marble mau- 
soleum to him. Their trick eucceeded, and 
an incredible number of the faithful soon 
flocked from all parts to the cemetery of St. 
Medard. 

Prepossessed minds saw what hey mee pro- 
mised themselves to see ; the imbecility of the 
devotees seconded the gross charlatanism of 
the priests, and it became very easy to speco- 
late on credulity by healing the pretended 
sores which swindlers exhibited before the 
eyes of the fanatical. In less than a mouth 
the nymber of visiters had eo increased, that 
they had to open twelve entrances to the ce- 
metery, that the crowd might walk round 
freely; it was still necessary for visiters to 
wait several hours before they could reach 
the tomb. This, moreover, did not purchase 
too dearly the pleasure of assisting at the sin- 
gular spectacle which was given there. 

In a reserved enclosure, into which visiters 
were only admitted for money, men and wo- 
men mell, and almost naked, were agi 
tated—danced and gamboled in the midst cf 
contortions so strange, and convulsions so 


any 
in- 
took 
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lively, that it was impossible to ses how these 
unfortomates could stand such rongh exorcise. 
Sometimes more than a hundred persons were 
sesu at once, rolling about, entwined together, 
and acting in the most indecent manner. 
veral persons of auaa oo t in these 
extravagan amongst others the chevalier 
Folard, celebrated for his “History of Poly- 
bios,” and Louis Basil de Montgeron, coun- 
sollor. to the parliament, and the author of 
several works on the deacon Paris and the 
Convulasionists. 

The scenes became so scandalous that the 
authorities were obliged to put an end to them, 
and to close the cemetery of St. Medard. On 
the next day this epigram was found fastened 
to the gate : 
ing Tn the — ——— ts prohibited from perferm- 

This step did not, however, put a stop to 
the pernicious representations of the deacon 
Paris; the priests continued their culpable 
industry in private assemblies, and recruited 
accepts from among all classes of society. 
There were counted more than eight hundred 
thaamaturge or demoniacs, who gave specta- 
eles still more licentious from the profane be- 
ing excluded from their meetiogs. Girls and 
women playéd the principal s in these 
oo saturnalia; they excelled especially 
in forcible whirling, and games of — 
some, in imitation of the eastern dervishes, 
turned on their toes with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, so as to give a vertigo to those who Inoked 
at them; others reversed their positions like 
rope dancers, with their heads back wards, and 
then gave themselves up to puerile sport 
playing with rattles, &c. Others perform 
various other contortions, and scenes of licen- 
tiousness were enacted unfit to be recorded. 

In proportion as the Jansenists lost ground, 
the Jesuits appeared to become more formi- 

le, more imperious, more insolent than 
ever in the provinces of France. But this 
triamph was but a feeble compensation to the 
Society of Jesus for phe checks they expe- 
rienced at Rome, where their protectors, and 
especially the cardinal Coscia, became the ob- 
ject of animadversion to the citizens and even 
to the old pope, i 

The palace of the former valet of Benedict 
the Thirteenth had been pill by the Ro- 
mans, and the cardinal archbishop of Bene- 
ventum, to insure his personal safety, had 
been constrained to leave the apostolical city 
and retire to Naples, which did not prevent 
the committee appointed to examine the acts 
of his government from placing him under an 
interdict, sequestering his property, and claim- 
ing his surrender. was taken back to 
Rome to be there judged by a special com- 
mission, and after a minute examination he 
was condemned to excommunication, to lose 
his vote in the conelave, to restore the money 
he had stolen from the treasury, to pay a fine 
‘of a hundred thousand ducats, and to be con- 
fined for ten years in the castle of San Angelo. 
His brother, the bishop’of Targa, who had 
been jadged guilty of malversation, was al- 
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ady coafiael in tha aana toetrek The car- 
dinal Fini, one of those who had been the 
highest in the favour of ia, was also pur- 
sued for the crime of concussion; but Victor 


Se- | Amadeus, king of Sardinia, to whom he had 


rendered co services, having undertaken his 
defence, the soverei tiff stopped the pro- 
ings, and even reinstated him in ali hie 


ilst the Jesuits and the chief of the 
church were ing for the rule of the 
world, and were discussing the right to plunge 
nations into brutality from a speculative and 
egotistical interest, a war cry arose from 
middie of France, which, repeated by a thow 
sand voices, taught Rome and its black co 
horts that God was watching over — 
The Pleiad of philosophere, which had already 
ranged themselves around Voltaire, attacked 
the church, and inflicted on it rade blows, 
from which it has not since recovered. Vol- 
taire, the leader of these lofty spirits, was 
then shining in all the aureole of his glory, 
and was battling, in the breach against the 
civil and religions authority of popes, bish 
and priests, those implacable enemies of 
advancement. Montesquieu combatted by his 
side in the cause of liberty, and publi his 
famous Persian letters ; Rousseau, Diderot, and 
d'Alembert, entered the lista and reinforced 
the battalion of the — Mauper- 
tuis, Clairault, Camus, Le Montais, &o. deter 
mined, geometrically, the figure of the earth, 
by measuring a degree from the meridian 
under the equator, and another under the 


es. 

All these great men impressed an irresiati- 
ble im on their cotemporaries, and forced 
the third estate, the nobility, and even a great 
pert of the French olergy, to march in their 
train in their progressive route to the conquest 
of a new order of things. The political move- 
ment, though: less apparent than the religious, 
was not the lesa real. Secret associations 
were every where organised to labour for the 
overthrow of kings and priests; the sacred 
love of liberty, that divine sentiment, the light- 
nings of which despots had restrained for sp 
many years, was reanimating all hearts. Rome 
was moved by this revolutionary tendency of 
the mind, and to arrest it Clement the Twelfth 
declared war on secret societies, and fulmi- 
nated a terrible bull against the Freemasons, 
who had establiehed lodges in England, Soot- 
land, France, Germany, and — 

His holiness ibited his su jects, under 
penalty of death, from becoming iated 
with, or from assisting at an assembly of Free- 
masons, or even from inducing any one to en- 
ter the proscribed society, or only from ren- 
dering aid, succour, counsel, or a retreat to 
one of its members. He also enjoined on the 
faithful, under penalty of the most severe cor- 
poreal punishments, to denounce those whom 
niey suspected of being connected with them, 

to reveal all they could learn tovching 
this heretical ahd seditious association. Theav 
proscriptione, instead of checking the advance 
of freemasonry, contributed to give it extraor- 
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dinary lustre, and Europe was soon covered 
by a prodigious number of lodges. 

The initiated maintain that the institution 
ef their order goes back to the most remote 
antiquity, and say, “that as soon there were 
sufferers, there were masons to solace them ; 
that as soon as there were unjust men, there 
were masons to repair the injustice; that as 
soon as there were knaves and oppressors, 
there were masons to combat them.” 

Some commentators have placed the cradle 
of masonry in the country of the ancient Idu- 
- means, under the reign of the third king of 
the Israelites, the great Solomon, and have 
supposed that after the construction of the fa- 
mous ee of Jerusalem, the Jewish king 
had assembled al] the workmen who had con- 
curred in building the monument, into a soci- 
ety. Others place the commencement of the 
society in the time of the Pharaohs, at the pe- 
riod when Moses appeared. Some make it 
deacend from the Templars, and others even 
declare that it owes its birth to the Vaudois, 
the Wickliffitee, and the Hussites, those pro- 
testant sects which have been so violently 
persecuted by the Catholics. 

Among these different opinions, that put 
forth by the skilfal antiquarian, Prestora, ap- 

rato be the most truthful. According to 
is opinion, a Roman general, named Carran- 
ainus, charged with the conquest of Great Rri- 
tain, towards the year 287 of our era, had 
caused himself to be recognised by his legions 
as emperor of the British isles, had formed an 
independent state, and protected the arts, and 
— architecture, and had instituted 
solemn meetings of architecte and workmen, 
who called themselves Freemasons, and who 
from that time did not cease to form a society 
nised for the construction of the princi- 
monuments of England. 

He maintains that in 600 they constructed 
the cathedral of Canterbury, that of Roches- 
ter in 602, the famous church of St. Paul in 
604, the church of St. Peter of Westminster 
in 605, and that towarde the end of the ninth 
century, they were employed by Alfred the 
Great to reconstruct the castles which had 
been burned during the war with the Danes. 
Until the year 924, the society of architects 
and working masons continued their useful 
labours ; it was still butan association of work- 
men. That year King Athlestan gave them a 
— protector in his brother Prince Edwin. 

wo years afterwards he permitted his brother 
to decorate himself with the title of Grand 
Master of the masonic brothers. The head 
guaren of the fraternity were established at 

ork, which, on account of other associations 
of the same kind established in the different 
provinces of England, received the designa- 
tion of the grand lodge. 

From Great Britain, the eociety passed into 
Scotland about thè year 1550, but it was not 
until two centuries afterwards, ia 1717, that 
masonry assumed the character of a myste- 
rious society. It owed it chiefly to its grand 
master, Christopher Wren, to whom succeeded 
Anthony Sayer and George Payne. The last 
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of these made ions, sabjected the ss» 
ciety to fixed rules, and re-established the 
—— a had become mzohb alitessd. 
Although t remains no trace of the pas- 
sage of the co tion of architects and work 
men into the institution of Freemasonry, it 
is probable that it took place at the close af 
the struggle between democracy and absolat- 
ism under the Stuarts. 


From the British isles many paee into 
France, and an French lodge was ine 


stalled in Paris in the beginning of the yeer 
1725. A quarter of a century had not passed 
by, when the institution crossed the Alps and 


the Pyrenees, passed the Rhine, and planted 
itself through all Europe. 
His holiness, obliged to renounce the hope 


of annihilating masonry, turned all his atten- 
tion to his own affairs, and thought of increas- 
ing his treasures, to. be the better enabled to 
corrupt, if not to combat his enemies. At the 
instigation of his nephews, be eold to Philip 
the Fifth of Spain, for his son Don Louis, who 
was scarcely eight years old, the briefs which 
raised a child in his jacket to the dignity of 
archbishop of Toledo and Seville, and which 
conferred on him the ttle of cardinal. 

This sacrilegious appointment, and this act 
of any compliance with the wisbes of 
the king of Spain, did not, however, produce 
the consequences which the court of Rome 
expected from them. His Catholic. majesty 
thought himself liberated from all obligations 
to the holy father, by the millions he bad 
given to his family, and made no scruple 
in putting in execution, notwithstanding 

pe’s prohibition, the plan of invasion he had 
tone meditated, in order to place the crowns 
of Naples and Sicily on the head of his second 
son. : 

A war broke ont between the different 
powers of Europe, for the succession to the 
throne of Poland, become vacant by the death 
of Frederick Augustus. The father-in-law of 
Louis the Fifteenth, the old Stanislaus Leo 
zinski, claimed the threne, from which he had 
been driven, as a property belonging to bim, 
and was sustained in his pretensions by France, 
which naturally Jed Savoy and Spain into his 
party. The elector of Saxony, who had been 
proclaimed king of Poland by the states, 
sought on his aide to maintain himself, ana 
was eupported by Russia and Austria. Hol- 
land and England remained tranquil specia- 
tors of the strife. 

After a war of two years, Charles the Sixth 
was constrained tọ sign the treaty of Vienna, 
and to cede to the infant Don Carlos, tho se- 
cond son of Philip the Fifth, the kingdom of 
Naples, Sicily, the,island of Elba, and the 
estates degli Presidi, in exchange for the 
dutchies of Parma and Placenza, which the 
coart of Rome claimed ag dependencies of 
the Holy See. Clement the Twelfth protested 
against the treaty of — the parties 
went on, took possession of the contested ter- 
ritories, and made the exchanges. 

Hie holiness, unable to sustain his preter 
sions by an army, submitted to force, und ts 


console himself fer this check, fell back upon 
goclesiastical affairs. He sent several nuncies 
tate the provinces of Italy, to superintend the 
conduct of the priests, and gave a mission to 
an ab-legate, to go into Syria and convene a 
rovincial council, to reform the abuses which 
been introduced into the convents. 

He did not content himself with extending 
his solicitude over ignorant people; he en- 
deavoured to rekindle the zeal of European 
nations, by promotions in the heavenly mili- 
tia. He raised tothe rank of saint the blessed 
Jesuit, John Francis Regis, the beatified Ca- 
therine Flisco, the beautiful Julianna Falco- 
nieri, the Capuchin Joseph de Leonissa, as 
well as the fanatical Vincent de Paul, whose 
canonization had been already rejected by 
the French during the last pontificate. The 
eamestness of the court of Rome to have the 
founder of the order of missions catalogued 
among the saints, became afterwards the 
cause of a very great disappointment, through 
a singolar accident, of which Grimm speaks in 
his corresggndence with Diderot. This was 
the fact ; in 1659, Vincent de Paul, when dying, 
had confided a opa package to one of his 
friends, the head of the family of d’Argenson, 
with an injunction that it was not to be 
opened until a h years after his death. 

hen the term fi expired, M. de Paulny, 
the great grandson of d’Argenson, broke the 
seals of the deposit, in the presence of Louis 
the Fifteenth, and found a letter from Vincent 
de Paul, in which the saint declared, that he 
had always lived and died in the opinions of 
Socinianism ; that in the conviction this doc- 
trine would be universally spread before a cen- 
— gone by, he wished his profession of 
faith to remain unknown until the time in which 
falsehood should have given place to truth. 

Thus was it proved, that Vincent de Paul, 
the fierce — of ihe Jansenists, the cory- 
pheus of the Molinist party, persecuted his 
enemies for the pleasure alone of glutting his 
vengeance, without any religious conviction, 
without even having the excuse of fanaticism, 
since he’neither believed in the divinity of the 
Catholic religion, nor the infallibility of the 
popes, nor even in the existence of Jesus Christ! 

And yet the bull which conferred the ho- 
nours of the apotheosis was granted to him 
for his orthodox zeal! “Tt is becanse Vincent 
de Paul never ceased to exhort the king, the 
queen, and their ministers, to persecute such 
of their snbjects as were opposed to the Ro- 
man communion, that we grant him his com- 
mission of satnt,”? said Clement the Twelfth in 
his bull; “it is to recompense him for having 
massacred those who were obstinate in the 


Jansenist error, that we rank him among the 
cohorts of the heaven! militia.. .. For if 


it is true that the church refusés to shed blood, 
we must, however, say that it draws great 
assistance from the secular power, and that it 
cannot too much encourage the ministers of 
the altars to claim the aid of kings, to force 
heretics to recur to spiritual remedies, through 
fear of punishment.” 

The parliament, which did not approve of 
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the sanguinary doctrines of the court of Rome, 
suppressed bali canonizing Vincent de 
Paul, as tending to destroy the maxims of the 
Gellican church, and as surpgessing the system 
of the partizans of papal ontnipotence. The 
cardinal de Fleury, who had perhaps a secret 
hope of meriting the distinction’ of Vincent 
de Paul, took the side of the saint against the 
parliament, and reinstalled him in heaven by 
an edict of Louis the Fifteenth. The magis- 
tiates persisted in their former decision, and 
for the third time expelled Vincent from para- 
dise. The quarrel warmed ; the Jesuits took 
part in it, wrote volumes in defence of the 
saint, and seized on the occasion to attack the 
Jansenists, and even the university. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne replied with vigour, 
and raised the old discussion about the bull 
“Unigenitus.” As aa the cardinal de 
Fieury interferred, gained their cause for the 
disciples of Ignatius, and exiled the members 
of the university by an ordinance of the king. 

In the midst of all these disputes, ultra 
montanism became more and more discredit- ~ 
ed in the eyes of the nations: In Holland a 
church which has maintained itself to our own 
days, afforded at that period the singular sight 
of a community entirely Catholic in ita doc- 
trines, ritual and discipline, though entirely 
separated from the Holy See. 

Codde, the apostolic vicar of that country 
had been pursued by the pope, on account of 
his Jansenist opinions, and had been several 
times obliged to obtain the assistance of the 
states-general to maintain himeelf in his post, 
and to have the bulls of the court of Rome, 
which deprived him of his functions, erased. 
After his death, seven canons of Utrecht, also 
partizans of Jansenius, had persevered in the 
revolt against the Holy See, and had of their 
own authority proclaimed as archbishop, Steen- 
hooven, to whom succeeded Burchman Woy- 
tiers, a violent Jansenist, who set an example 
of every evangelical virtue, received with ad- 
mirable charity all the French who were ex- 
iled for the cause of religion, and succoured 
them from his own purse, when the appellant 
party could not end them aid in money. 

At every election of a new prelate to the 
see of Utrecht, the titulary never failed to | 
address synodical letters to the reigning pon- 
tiff, to inform him of his election. Burchman 
Wuytiers being dead, his snccessor, the pre- 
late Meindartz, conformed to existing usages, 
and sent his letters to Clement the Twelfth. 
His holiness replied by a bull of anathemas, 
which did not prevent Meindartz from conti- 
nuing his sacerdotal functions as before, and 
from re-establishing the bishopric of Harlem 
which had been extinct for a hundred an 
fifty years. 

Clament the Twelfth was so chagrined at 
seeing himself braved by a mere archbishop, 
that he became very sick. His nephews fore- 
saw that his end was approaching ; they has- 
tened to use the time advantageously, stole all 
the treasures shut up in the Quirinal palace, 
and to assure themselves of impunity, they 


forced the dying pontiff to sign a bull of Te- 


l 
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installstion in favour of Coscia, by annalling | instated in his dignity of catdinal asd areh- 
es ee BES: i O ADA ee S a papat] oe 
order to deprive hie successor of all desire of |days after eee is great 
asting against tham. Thei Ni inigai old bind died, 
Coscia left the castle of San Angelo, was re- jon the 6th of February, 1740. 





BENEDICT THE FOURTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FIFTH POPE. _ 
[A. D. 1740.] 


Election of Cardinal Lambertini—The beginning of his reign-——Ambition of the if—His 
condescension towards kinges—Voltaire — Benedict the Fourteenth—The pope — — 
the Jesutts—Struggle between them and the philosophers—The publication of the neyelope 
dia—Bull of the pope against Freemasons——Decretals concerning the property of the ch 

Louis the Fifteenth and la Pompadour are threatened with ecclesiastical t 
The Jesuils wish to restore the inquisition in France—Origin of the — confegsion— 
Parliament seizes on the temporalitees of the archbishop of Paris—The sare exiled 
e % Pontotse—-Protests of all the parliaments of France against the — — the 
Jesuits—The edict of silence—The French priests refuse burial to the-dead—Evxile of the 
archbishop of Paris—Benedict the Fourteenth exhorts is the Fifteenth to protect the Jesuits, 
and persecute the phi rs—His majesty is constrained to revoke the law of silence— 
Quarrel between the court and parliament— Attempt to assassinate Louis the Fifteenth—Con- 
demnation and punishment of Damiens—Death of Benedict the Fourteenth: 


In consequence of the appointments to the ja good fellow take me® They laughed at 
cardinalate made during the last pontificates, | the sortie, went to balloting, aud thirty-four 
of fifty-four members of the sacred college, | cardinala, who thought they were merely con- 
who entered into conclave after the death of | tinuing a joke, gave him their votes. On 
Ciement the Twelfth, there were only four | counting the votes, they found, to their great 
Spanish, three French, and one German cardi- | astonishment, that they had made him a pope; 
nal; the Italian party was in a vast majority. | but there was no time to look back upon an 
Their eminences were divided into two cote- | accomplished act, and on the 17th of August, 
ries; that of the cardinals created by Clement | 1740, Prosper Lambertini was proclaimed pon- 
the Eleventh, Innocent the Thirteenth, and Be- | tiff, by the name of Benedict the Fourteenth. 
nedict the Thirteenth, who were called the old; The new vicar of Jesus Christ was in his 
college, and that of the members of the new sixty-seventh year. He was born of an illus- 
formation, which was called the new college. | trious family in Bologus. It is said that, from 
These two ies presented successively as | his youth, he had his ambitious hopes 
candidates Rurro, Rezzonioo, and Fiffao; one | upon the apostolic throne, and that during hi 
of them obtained even as many as thirty- whole life he had not wandered for a single 
three votes. There was wanting but one more | instant from the route he had traced ont to 
vote to place a pontiff on the chair of the | reach it. Endowed with an active and acute 
apose, when Prosper Lambertini caused the . mind, an extraordinary penetration, and an 

ection to fail by a pleasantry, in replying to | observant genius, he discovered that to 

“ane of his colleagues who claimed his vote, | reach the Rich fortune to which, he aspired 
and showed that it depended on his will to| he must bridle his turbulent paasions, ap 
make a pope, “that he would not usurp the | plunge into the depths of canonical jurispru- 
functions of the Holy Spirit.” The wary |dence, and the imaginary spaces of theolo- 
Lambertini had the more reason for not giving | gical enbtleties. His first labours had pro- 
his vote to the candidate, since, under an ap- | cured for him the services of the celebrated 
of indifference, he was himeelf in- | advocate Justinian, who took him in the ca- 
triguing for the papacy. The election having | pacity of a clerk ; Lambertini himself after- 
failed, the intrigues recommenced and pro- | wards obtained the title of consistorial advo- 
longed the conclave until the month of An-| cate, and that of promoter of the faith. He 
gust ; then came the interference of the bugas, | triumphed over the disgusts which theologi- 
as in the last conclave, to bring their emi- jcal studies inspired in his mind, aod com- 
nenoes to agreement. posed sixteen folio volumes about ecclesiatical 

Prosper Lambertini, thinking that his col- | matters. All that this alarming delivery of 
leagues were tired of — made them a | grievous labour must have cost to the mind 

t speech, and finished as follows:—/of Lambertini, proves how ardent was his 

% h — a — “you wan a thiret for greatness. An — tone of 
pont: Ə Gotti; if you desire a skilful | voice, asing manners, and an appest- 
politicians teke Aldovrandi Jat, if you prefer | ance of frankness, which ii one could resist, 
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econ made him numewus partizaens. 
united himself with all men who, like him- 
self, had a ion for the sciences, for histo- 
rical inquiries, and for the arts. He professed 
the highest esteem for Father Montfaucon, a 
learned Benedictine, whom he knew at Rome, 
and who said of him; “that he bad two souls, 
oue for ecolesiastical science, and another for 
worldly knowledge.” In fact, the theological 
studies of the young advocate of the consusto- 
rial court, did not prevent him from caltivating 
the Italian authors, and adorning his 
memory with their most brilliant passages. 
“They growl at me,” said he, “that I have 
had light intercourse with Tasso, Dante, and 
— but do they not know that the read- 
o 
aids me in digesting the heavier substance of 
the stupid doctors of the church? Do they 
not know that these poets furnish me with the 
brilliant colours, by the assistance of which I 
am enabled to reconcile the incongruities of 
—— gaiety of th —— aad 
ə gaiety of the young Lambertini, an 

his prodigious knowledge caused him to be 
distinguished at the court of Clement the 
Eleventh. His holiness made him a canon 
of St. Peter, then bishop, then counsellor to 
the holy office, associate of the congregation 
on the rituals, and canonist of the peniten- 
m Innocent the Thirteenth elevated him 
to the dignity of archbishop of Theodosia in 
partibus; Benedict the Thirteenth made him 
titular prelate of Ancona, and introduced him 
into the sacred college ; and finally, Clement 
the Twelfth, in 1732, had promoted him to 
the archbishopric of Bologna, his natal oity, 
where he made himself numerous partizana. 
We must render him this justice, that he go- 
verned his diocese Pama rotected the 
weak, and was, in all things, of an amiable 
tolerance. 

Having beceme the head of the church, 
Lambertini changed in nothing his affectionate 
manners ; he preserved. his cheerful faculties, 
his piquant mind, and did not depart from his 
habit of tolerance in religious matters. He 
was, however, pope, and as such was obliged 
to rule the nations. From the summit of the 
Vatican, his genius hovered over all the king- 
doms of Ch tendom, to discover what it was 
. useful to maintain, or what proper to aban- 
don for the interests of Rome. He remarked 
the great change that had taken place, not 
only in Italy and southern Europe, but even 
in The general condition of political affairs in 
the north. He discovered that among the 
powers which governed the destinies of the 
Christian world Russia, Prussia, and England 
had raised themselves to the first rank, and 
preserved a marked superiority over the Ca- 
tholic kingdoms; he observed that the prac- 
tical senee, mechanical, manufacturing, 
and commercial genius of England con- 

uered the monkish nonchalance of Spain and 

@ political Jesuitism of France; that the 
energetic organization of Prussia had tri- 
umphed over the ultra montane monarchy of 
Austria, and that the sword uf Russia three- 


ese is the delicious beverage which 
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He j tened to annihilate the fanatical aristocracy 


of Poland. 

Benedict satisfied himself that this prepon- 
derance, though entirely material, would ex- 
ercise a reaction on religious affairs; that 
Russia would not fail to establish Greek arche 
bishops in the United Provinces of Poland.; 
that Prussia would not be backward in preach- 
ing revolt among the German Lutherans ; 
that England, extending its rule over the 
seas, would arrest the progress of the Catho- 
lic missions. He discovered what enormous 
faults his predecessors had committed in their 
— at religious reactions; he perceived 
that the persecutions committed by the exe- 
crable Jesuits had only succeeded in arrestin 
for a moment the intellectual movement 
the masses ; he saw that in France the mas 
sacres commanded by Louis the Fourteenth, 
and the ridiculous quarrels excited by Card 
nal Fleury, the minister of Louis the Fifteenth, 
had heaped up so much hatred, that it was to 
be — lest their explosion should over- 
throw both the altar and the throne; he cak 
culated the results which a literature, hostile 
to despotic power, was to produce, by attract- 
ing to itself all minds, and enchaining them 
by the indissoluble bonds of truth. ough 
the different tendencies of the great men of 
this period accorded but little among them- 
selves, he observed that all tend 
same centre of activity, the same end, the 
destruction of royalty and the papacy. In 
fact, notwithstanding the difference in their 
ideas and sentiments, the partizans of reli- 
gious reform who were combatting the omni» 
aons of Rome, and the leaders of the phi- 
osophital party who placed themselves in 


formal — to the monarchy, combined ' 


their double movement, and impr an 
extraordinary force on this single and mult 
ple tendency, 

His holiness, by studying these different 
symptoms, discovered that mankind was ac- 
—— a great work; that the people, 
tired of bending their heade, were preparing 
to claim their slighted rights, and that the 
time was not far distant in which kings aad 
priests would have to account with na- 


tions. 

In this foresight, Benedict determined to 
save the vessel of St. Peter, by following an 
entirely different route from that of his pre- 
decessors, and by labouring to rende: religion 
venerable by reforming the abuses which ex- 
isted among the clergy. He at first thought 
of submitting the Jesuits to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and of restraining their privileges. He 
resumed the matter of the Chinese worship, 
and issued the bull “Ex quo Singulari,” in 
which he reviewed all the phases of this long 


proceeding since the first decisions of the s0- 
ciety of the propaganda. He annulled the 
concessions wrenched from the legate Mezza- 


oe prescribed the form of an oath to 
be ta 


en by missionaries, in order that the 
ey themselves from the obedience w 
they owed to the Holy See. He acted wih 


to the 


fathers should not again take a fancy ta ` 
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the same rigour towards ecclesiastics, and 
undertook to reduce all the. priests of Chris- 
cendom beneath his authority, from the sim- 
ple deacon tothe proud bishop. 

We must say that this despotism was in 
opposition to the doctrine of the apostles, and 
particularly to that of St. Paul, who recog- 
nised the right of absolute jurisdiction by pre- 
lates in their dioceses. Benedict, however, 
went on and, in opposition to this doctrine, 
prohibited them from performing their minis- 
terial acts, without having referred them to 
him, and to sustain these encroachments, he 
composed a ‘book called, “ The Diocesan Sy- 
nod,” in which he exalted the Papecy; and 
abased the episcopate. This conduct towards 


inoffensive prelates demonstrates that if cir- 
cumstances favoured him, he would have 


treated people and kings as he did the bishops. 
But he dared not expose the pontifical barque to 
perish in the bosom of the revolutionary tem- 
pest, which appeared to him to be so immi- 
nent, nor did he wish it to be dismasted by 
the sovereigns who appeared to be desirous 
aeai f being d j ds th 

inst o ing despotic towards the 
ple, he affected to be op to the Dull 

t Unigenitus.” To gain the favour of the 
potentates, he appeared to place himself 
without the continental diplomatic circle, and 
flattered the pretensions of all the sovereigns. 
He was careful to observe a modest neutralit 
in the war of the Austrian succession, whic 
broke out on the death of Charles the Sixth, 
and in which the different pOwers of Europe 
took a.more or less active part. A pontiff less 
enlightened would have interfered jn this 
bloody strife, and the thunders of the Vati- 
can would have fallen on the head of the 
candidate rejected by the Holy See. Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, a skilful politician, was 
content to be a spectator, without taking part 
either for Duke Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
whom the electors had proclaimed emperor 
by the name of Charles the Seventh, or for 
the young Maria Theresa, the daughter of ay 
deceased monarch, who had been appoint 
by her father the heiress of his dominions. 

e pope acted like Moses on Mount Horeb, 
he raised his arms to heaven, whilst the armies 
were exterminating themselves in the Aus- 
trian provinces. He gave a free e, with- 
out distinction, to the troops of Maria Theresa, 
the Spaniards, and the Neapolitans, and even 
permitted them to establish themselves on 
the territories of the states of the church. It 
is true, that after the war, his holiness did not 
forget to have large indemnities allowed him 
by the belligerent parties for their sojourn in 
his dominions. 

Peace restored, he sought to obtain the good 
will of Maria Theresa; and to establish con- 
cord between the courts of Rome and Vienna, 
he suppressed the patriarchate of Aquila, 
which was asked by the empress queen, not- 
— the active opposition of the Ve- 
netians, and permitted her, as she desised, to 
tolerate the protestant worship in her domi- 
minna. ‘ It is a great good,’’ he wrote on this 
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subject, to seek to bring back the Lutherans 
to the Catholic raigion, not by employing the 
sword, as some of our predecessors practioed. 
but by persuasion and mildness.” 

In his solicitude for conciliatory measures, 
Benedict sought the triendship of the Italian 
princes, and even purchased it by important 
concessions, against the opinion of the mem- 
bess of the sacred college. He thus consented 
to the ratification of the concordat, agreed 
ape during the pontificate of Benedict the 
Thirteenth, with Victor Emanuel, king of Sar- 
dinia, which Clement the Twelfth had an- 
nulled as contrary to the ecclesiastical immu- 
nities, and which conceded to the government 
of that prince, the right of not being restrained 
in his fiscal operations by a foreign ecclesi- 
astical power, of submitting priests to the 
secular jurisdiction, of appointing to all the 
vacant bishoprics, and of prohibiting the pub- 
lication of the decrees of the court of Rome, 
without their first receiving the sanction of the 
sovereion. His holiness also granted to Don 
Carlos, the new king of the two Sicilies, seve- 
tal privileges which he demanded, amongst 
others the abrogation of a great number of 
festivals which cramped commerce ; this ab- 
rogation was afterwards extended to all the 
Catholic states. From gratitude Don Carlos, 
the son of Philip of Spain, the founder of the 
Bourbon race of Naples, which still reigns, 
unfortunately for the. people, came in person 
to render homage to Benedict for his dominions 
and to kiss his sandals. 

The pope also showed a very great defer- 
ence for Frederick the Second, king of Prus- 
sia, that royal witling, who published the 
ante-Machiavel, at the very time he was put- 
ting in practice the degpotical maxims of that 
book ; he authorised him to fill the bishoprics 
of Silesia, a Catholic country which he had 
eurigtered from Austria, and when his Prus- 
sian majesty, not wishing to have too ekilfal 
priests in his dominions, presented as a sac- 
cessor to Cardinal Zinzindorf in the see of 
Breslau, a subject who was almost an e 
Benędict shut his eyes upon it, and rati 
the nomination of the imbecile prelate. This 
act of compliance procured for the head of the 
church a jarge sum of money and rich pre- 
sents, which were offered him by the margra- 
vine of Bareith, the sister of the king, who 
made a joumey‘to Rome expressly for this 


purpose. . .. 
hese tolerant and conciliatory tactics se- 
ceeded marvellously well, and procured for 
the sovereign pontif the friendship of all the 
rinces of Europe. Elizabeth, empress of 
Rússia, styled him the sage ; the king of Portu- 
gal wrote to him on a footing of the most in- 
timate friendship; the sultan Mahmoud sent 
embassadors to compliment him. It was a 
curious thing to hear a pope say to a cardinal, 
“ This Turk has said the most amiable 
things in the world to me, through the mar- 
quis de Maio.” Bat of all the ho which 
his policy procured for him, that which flat- 
va un most was unquestionably that of 
0 taire. 
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This great writer had had his tregedy of 
Fanaticiam refused by the censor ; it appeared 
to him pleasant to procure the assistance of 
the pope for his piece, and to dedicate it to 
the successor of Boniface the Eighth, John 
the Twenty-second, and Pius the Fifth. Lam- 
bertini finding it to’ be piquant, and useful to 
sustain the tottering y, on the arm which 
had inflicted euch terrible blows upon it, ac- 
cepted the dedication. The pure then 
entered upon an exchange of courtesies with 
the head of the charch, in order to enrage the 
faction of devotees which persecuted him ; 
the holy father — to his letters, in order 
to make an ally of a writer, who was regarded 
as the luminary of the They cajoled 
each other with all their might ; Voltaire sea- 
soned his eulogies with all the salt of his mind: 
Benedict placed in his all the unctious ad- 
dresa of the vicar of God. But in this kind of 
feacing the priest had the advantage over the 
philosopher. In return for his gift of the 
manuscript of the tragedy of Mohamet, his 
holiness replied by sending an admirable 
medal struck with his likeness. Arouet de 
Voltaire, the philosophical writer, the an 
nist of ahe Roman church, was seduced by his 
vanity, and thundered forth an eulogy on the 
virtues and talents of the politico Lambertini, 
in odes which were repeated from pole to 
pole. As an act of reciprocity, the pontiff 
took the tragedy of Fanaticism under his pro- 
tection, raised the interdict of censure, and 


obtained permission for it to be played at 
Paris. All Europe applauded the P ilosophy 
ofa who appeared to establish a distinc- 


tion between fanaticism and religion. 

Did Benedict the Fourteenth really merit 
the respect and veneration with which his co- 
temporaries surrounded him? No one should 
dare to affirm it. History should not stop at 
the surface of things ; before rendering a judg- 
— investi ting looks should penetrate 
into the profoundest depths of the soul of him 
oh whom it is called to pronounce. Then it 
would discover that beneath the mask of tole- 
rance with which Lambertini covered himself, 
the priest could not always be discovered. 
There was seen at the court of Rome, the com- 
missaries of protestant sovereigns, pressing 
with enthusiasm around a pontiff, who main- 
tained in force the decrees and anathemas 
lanched by his predecessors against the dis- 
senting communities. The English, especially, 
flowed into Italy, to admire with what ex- 

uisite urbanity the pope excommunicated 
them, and with what a charming grace he 
damned them ; and these islanders, captivated 
by his address, were not sparing of eulogies 
upon his love for the fine arts, and the amenity 
of his manners. 

It is not ey 
praise influenced the jadgment of cotem 
authors, who have written about Benedict -the 
Fourteenth. Almost all affirm, and very seri- 
ously, hat the pope wished to conciliate that 
which is not reconcileable ; to place in har- 
mony Catholicism and philosophy; love for 
ecienve and the doctrines which beatify igno- 
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that this concert of 


vance; philanthropy and the cme! inquisi- 
tion ; but an evident proof that the sovereign 
pontiff was only submitting to the law of 
necessity, and that there was no faith in 
his conduct, is the effort which he made at 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, to maintain 
the pretensions of the Holy See to the dutchies 
of a and Placenza, as well as to the 
island of Corsica. 

As the political interests of the powers could 
not accommodate themselves to the claime 
of the contt of Rome, the embassadors of 
the pope were pot off, and his pe was 
constrained to conceal the grief which this 
check — him. — BF oe 
was, besides, powerfully engaged to submis- 
fon by events # hich t ded to nothing lesa 
than the overthrow of Christianity ; all minda 
were in a ferment in Europe, and particularly 
in France, where the struggle between the 
parliament and the clergy continued more 
violently than ever. 

The boly father, in this emergency, thought 
he could net do better than connect himself 
with the society of the Jesuits, and use them 
as a bulwark to arrest the encroachments of 
the sovereigns, without, however, avowin 
himself to be the protector of an order whic 
was held in execration every where, and 
whose digressions he himeelf had blamed. 
The disciples of Ignatius, satisfied with this 
concealed patronage, re-entered the lists and 
became so animated.in their attacks against 
the parliament, that it was feared, for a short 
time, lest France should be divided into two 
parties, and afford the afflicting sight of a new 
religious war. At this time occurred a new 
tally among the philosophers of the school 
of oinn; and s —— of the 

religion suffered violence. e great 
text booke of French infidelity received coun- 
tenance in their attacks upon all revealed re- 
ligion, from the evident justice of their charges 
against those who impiously professed to hold 
the keys of heaven. The policy of the Jesuits 
in the persecution of these men but aided the 
progress of their labours, for it made them 
popular, and gave them authority as martyrs. 

Among the principles which the philoso- 
phers sought to establish, was one whose adop- 
tion became daily more imperious, on account 
of the wretched state of finances; it was 
equal taxation among all citizens. Louis the 
Fifteenth, who hoped, by extending this mea- 
sure to the members of the cl y, to bring 
enormous sums into his coffers, had the air 
of yielding to public opinion, and instracted 
the comptroller general Machant, to make 


arrangements to have all the privileged or- 
ders concur in the payment of taxes. The 
i ilege, and re- 


— exclaimed scandal, 
used to restore the slightest part of the wealth 


rary | they had extorted from the credulity of the 


people. To bring them to reason, a decree of 
the council prohibited any new establishment 
of chapters, colleges, or convents, without the 
express — of ee king, and prohibited 
to convents the right of aoquiring, possessing, 
or receiving f — or rents, without 
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the permission of the covernors of the pro- | trated his passage through this hign dignity 


vinces. The bishops assembled for the pur 
pose of arresting the effects of a law which 
was to restore the virtues of the primitive 
church, protested against the royal “decree, 
and addressed remonstrances to his majesty. 

The king replied to the prelates by issuing 
an edict, bich levied an impost a several 
millions on the property of the church, and 
which enjoined on the beneficiarieg to render, 
as soon as possible, an account of their reve- 
nues. Before the imminence of the danger 
all the priests rallied around the Society of 
Jesus; they threatened to excite the fanati- 
cism of the ignorant populace against Louis the 
Fifteenth and the koai, and intimidated 
the court. 

Christopher de Beaumont, the archbishop 
of Paris, one of the principal members of the 
company of the Jesuits, a haughty, obstinate, 
and implacable ecclesiastic, resolved to attach 
a religious persecution to his name, and in 
eoncert with the reverend disciples of Ignatius 
le formed a plan of establishing: tribu- 
nals of the inquisition in France, onthe same 
model as those of Spain. The good fathers 
were too skilful to proceed brutally, by ex- 
acting sudden conversions through fear of 
punishment, as was practised in the Spanish 
Æninsula, under the successor of the odious 

hilip the Fifth. They thought of makin 
an essay with their new code on the preten 
Jansenist heretics, and submitted their plan 
af attack to Benedict the Fonrteenth, who 
gave it his entire approx! The bishops, 
heads of orders, as well as most of the curates, 
feigned to believe that the Jansenists were on 
the eve of reappearing more terrible than 
ever, aud claimed from the secular authority 
the means of crushiog them. On the refusal 
of the government to enter upon vigorous mea- 
sures, Christopher de Beaumont wished to 
perform justice, he discharged the superior 
of the general hospital of Paria, under the 
pretext of opposition to the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
and replaced her by a nua who passed for his 
mistress. The parliament accused the prelate 
of ysurpation of the attributes of tbe admi- 
uistrative council of the city of Paris, and 
wished to replace the superior in her dignity. 
The Jesuits, in their turn, accused the magis- 
tratesof sustaining heresy, and signalled them 
out to the vindictiveness of the devotees. The 
king interfered in the quarrel but gently ; he 
would not take either side, and allowed thi 
to become more embittered. Christopher de 
Beaumont, satisfied with the result of his first 
effort, determined to strike a second blow, 
which should crush all the incredulous at 
ance. He ordered all the curates of the capital 
to refuse the sacraments, and even burial in the 
holy ground, to those who could not produce 
a billet of eenfession from an orthodox priest. 

The curate of St. Stephen of the Mount, an 
old renegade from Jansenism, Father Bouettin, 
was one of the fiercest satellites of the arch- 
bishop of Paris. One of the fir victims of 
this fanatic was the celebrated professor Cof- 
fin, the rector of the university, who had illus- 


by the establishment of gratuitous instruction. 
This octogenarian, the old friend and disciple 
of the good Jansenist Rollin, having asked for 
the aid of the church on his death-bed, 
yielded to the entreaties of his relatives, 
tmitted Father Bouettin to be broaght to 
im. The latter, instead of discharging the 
duties of his ministry, declared to the dying 
man that he would not administer the sacra 
ments to him, until he had retracted his al- 
Jeged errors; Coffin, indignant at the infamy 
of the priest, drove him from his house, and 
prohibited any other ecclesiastic from bemg 
sent for. When he died Bouettin refused to 
bury him. A nephew of the rector, who was 
a counsellor to the chatelet, succeeded, with 
the assistance of the parliament, in having the 
body of his uncle received in the church, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the carate. 
He paid dear for his triumph ; eight days af- 
terwards he was attacked with a terrible sick- 
ness to which the Jesuits were no strangers. 
The curate of St. Stephen of the Mount, 
charmed at having hie vengeance to his hand, 
went to his enemy without being sent for, and 
informed him that he should not be interred 
in holy ground. This odious scene hastened 
the end of the sick man. On the next day 
the parliament, being advised of this act of 
cruelty, laid an information against Father 
Bouettin, and ordered him to be seized. The 
curate protested against the violence which 
was used towards him, maintained that the 
inviolability of the altar was attacked in his 
person, and alleged in his exculpation the 
orders of his superiors. The archbiehop of 
Paris interfered; the magistrates, none the 
less, persisted in condemning the curate of 
St. Stephen ; but, as the marchioness de Pom- 
padour was then under the impression of fear 
of the clergy, the council of state erased the 
decree, and appeared to legitimatise the per- 
secutions ordered by Christopher de Beaumont. 

In the intoxication of the success of their 
policy, the Jesuits determined to follow up the 
struggle which had been commenced with 
new vigour. The duke Louis of Orleans, the 
son of the regent, was dying in the Janeenist 
monastery of St. Genevieve, whither he had 
caused himself to be carried ; Father Bouettin, 
who was once a member of that community. 
took a kind of pride in coming to dispate for 
the soul of a prince of the blood with his old 
brethren ; he was introduced into the presence 
of the dying man and spoke to him as he had 
done to the rector of the university ; the devout 
Louis endured his sermon with patience, had 
the sacraments administered to him by his 
almoner, and expired prohibiting them from 
pursuing the curate of St. Peter. 

This new act of audacity remaining unpun 
ished, Bouettin continued to excommunicate 
the dying prince, to the great scandal of the 
faithful ; at last the violent sacrilege which he 
exercised towards the old almoner of the gal- 
lant abbess of Chelles, forced the parliamect 
to interfere. All the chambers assernbled to 
judge the curate : a first resolve decreed his 
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arrest; a second declared rhat the bull “ Uni- 
enitys’? was not an article of faith, and pro- 

ibited ecclesiastics from persecuting the 
faithful denying it, under the penalty of be- 
- ing themselves incarcerated as disturbers of 
the public peace. A very large number of 
copies of this last resolve were printed and 
distributed ; all the Parisians, Jansenists, pr 
losophers, peaceful Christians, nobles, bur- 
ghers, artisans, bought them, saying, “This 
igs my billet of confession.” 

Madame de Pompadour, whom a caprice 
had led into the party of the philosophers 
and who, from another caprice, had returne 
into the party of the Jesuits, had caused the 
lecision of parliament to be erased by the 
council of state, which caused a frightful dis- 
order. The preachers thundered from the 
heighth of their pretended chair of truth 
against the magistrates; the incredulous pub- 
lished stinging pamphlets against the Jesuits, 
who! in revenge, attacked their enemies in 
the very churches. 

The ecclesiastics of the provinces did not 
remain behind those of the capital ; in all parts 
of the kingdom the altar was profaned bya 
refusal of the sacraments, expressed with a 
brutality and the bursts of passion which are 
the habits of Catholic ministers. Every where 
the dying were left without confession, the 
dead without burial; no retreat was beyond 
the reach of the fury of the priests; private 
houses, monasteries, even hospitals were in- 
vajed by those wretches, and became the 
theatre of their odious struggles. The tri- 
umphant Jesuits began to rally, to make 
songs, and t@ sport with their adversaries. 
Father Bougeand had his comedy of “ The 
Female Doctor in Theology” performed ; 
Father Danton published one under the title 
of “The Bankruptcy of the Trader of Mira- 
cles.” The philosophers replied with vigour, 
and the people repeated couplets after them, 
in which the eucharist was called the wafer, 
and ih which the mummeries of religion were 
turned into ridicule. All this formed a singu- 
Jar mixture of incredulity, fanaticism, fury, 
and gayety. Both parties strove with the 
blows of the parliament and the clergy. 

At last the magistrates, tired of lanching 
useless ‘decrees against the priests, deter- 
mined to act with vigour against their obsti- 
nate instigator, the archbishop of Paris. On 
the refusal of the curate to administer the 
sacraments to a nun of the convent of St. 
Agatha, called Sister Perpetua, the parlia- 
ment summoned the fanatical priest to its 
bar ; the latter sent his vicar to represent him 
and to declare to the counsellors that he acted 
by virtue of the express orders of Monseig- 
neur Christopher de Beaumont. A deputation 
was immediately sent to the archi-episcopal 
palace, to enjoin on the prelate to administer 
the ordinances to the sick woman ; his emi- 
nence boldly replied, that he rendered an ac- 
count to no one but the pope, of the power 
which had been confided to him; that he, 
however, owed it as a duty to explain the 
motives of his conduct to king, but that 
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he would not abase himself by replying to the 
representatives of the people. The mavis- 


a87 


trates retired exasperated, and returned to - 


their colleagues, who, still in session, awaited 
the result of their mission ; parliament brought 
an action against the archbishop, convened 
the peers to judge him, and ordered his re- 
venue to be seized. The marchioness of Pom- 
padour caused the decree to be arrested by 
the council of state, prohibited the convocation 
of the peers, and sent the ordinance which 
prescribed those orders to the parliament. 

The assembled chambers refused to take 
cognizance of the message of the favourite, 
pretending that it had not even the royal seal, 
and insisted that the peers should be cunvoked. 
Louis the Fifteenth prohibited these latter 
from meeting the parliament, threatened the 
counsellors with letters de cachet, and ordered 
the count d’Argenson to have the nun, who 
was the innocent cause of this conflict, re- 
moved from her convent, which the minister 
did. It is rare that the minister of a king re- 
fuses to accomplish an act of mamy 

The people cried ont sacrilege; the oratorg 
of the parliament lashed, in energetic terms, 
the inhumanity of power, which tore a dying 
woman from her convent to plunge herin a 
dungeon. The abbe Chauvelin, one of the 
most distinguished members of this Company, 
dared to discuss the illegality of letters de 
cachet, and by means of his eloquence, led 
all the counsellors, young and old, to draw 
up, during the sitting, a vehement protest 
against the arbitrary acts of the court. Louis 
the Fifteenth refused to receive the commis- 
saries charged to carry ‘it to him, and dis- 
missed them very cavalierly. The magis- 
trates replied that all the chambers would 
remain in session until’ their voice should 
reach the foot of the throne. 

His majesty immediately expedited letters 
de cachet against the counsellors of the courts 
of inquiry and request. The abbe Chauve- 
lin was sent to Mount St. Michel; Bisé-de-Lis 
to Pierre-en-cise ; the president de Beligny to 
the castle of Ham ; and the president de Méri 
to the island of St. Marguerite. The others 
were merely scattered through the cities which 
were to be their places of exile. The great 
chamber had alone been spared, because the 
court had need of it to enrol the money edicts. 
The king even wished to extend its attributes, 
but the members who composed it, and who 
were principally old men, were unwilling to 
dishonour their white locks, and refused to 
register the edict which made them the heirs 
of the spoils of their colleagues. To punish 
them Lonis the Fifteenth exiled them to Pon- 
toise. There these noble magistrates con- 
tinued to sit as at Paris, and proceeded against 
the archbishop of Paris ind the fanatical cu- 
rates. 

His majesty declared the chumber dissolved, 
and, to replace it, instituted a new tribunal, 
composed of the counsellors of state, and mas- 
ters of the requests, without, however, daring 
to invest them with the important attribvie 
vf registering the edicts. The sovereign ad- 
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dressed himself to the chatelet to have his 
ordinances approved. This inferior tribunal 
was unwilling to arrogate to itself the attribute 
of a superior court, and refused to register the 
edict. The members of the new royal cham- 
_ ber were then obliged to open their sessions, 
and to sit in the hall of tbe Augustines with- 
out having been recognised by any body. Not 
only were their audiences deserted, but they 
wero personally exposed to the insults and 
contempt of the advooates, who persisted in not 
recognising them in the capacity of judges. 
The parliaments of the provinces imitated 
the example of that of the capital ; the magis- 
trates of Rouen stood courageously, for six 
months, inst the orders of Louis. Those 
of Aix made regulations against the ecclesias- 
— paid no attention to the prohibitions 
of the prince ; auy the parliament of Tou- 
louse signalised itse f by energetic decrees. 
On their side, the Jesuits persevered in the 
path they had opened. They no longer con- 
fined themselves to demanding billets of con- 
fession from the faithful who wiehed to com- 
mune or marry, they denounced as heretics 
all who refused to appear before the tribunal 
of penance, and occasioned such scandals 
that Louis the Fifteenth and Pompadour, fear- 
ing lest a curate might demand from them 
even, a billet of confession, decided to recall 
the exiled magistrates to counterbalance the 
encroachments of the clergy. The birth of 
the second son of the dauphin, the duke de 
Berry, who was afterwards Louis the Six- 
aps Whoo the pretext for an arrange- 
ment between the court and the magistracy ; 
and the comptroller yeneral, Marchault, was 
commissioned to negotiate the return of the 
counsellors, with the president de Maupeou. 
As, however, Louis the Fifteenth and the fa- 
vourite dreaded the clamours of the priests, 
they endeavoured to sow dissension between 
the members of the clergy and the Jesuit 
and through the interference of the cardina 
de Rochetoucauld, they managed that the 
bishops would no longer insist on billets of 
one pro rider the court — ae 
its plan of levying imposts on the property o 
the church. lifter this patching # the ae 
liament returned to Paris amid the acclama- 
tions of an immense crowd, who had gone to 
meet them to celebrate their return. On the 
next day they resumed their sessions, and 
na their reinstallation by enrolling an 
ict which prescribed abeolute silence on re- 
ligious matters. The archbishop of Paris was 
cast down by it, as well as the Jesuits; and 
the society, finding themselves no longer sus- 
tained by the court, sent deputies to Benedict 
the Fourteenth to claim his offjcial interfe- 
rence in their quarrel with the French i 
trates. The sovereign pontiff was too skilful 
a politician to allow his participation in what 
was going on in France to be suspected. He 
received the commissaries of the society at a 
public audience, before the embassadors of 
the foreign courts, and replied to their ha- 
— by an extremely adroit speech. He 
them that the events which they recounted 
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to him a to be inexplienble; that the 
priests and the istrates appeared to bim 
to bə equally culpable; and that ho was asto- 
nished tbat a king did not know how to con- 
trol his subjects ; and tbat he admired the eo- 
lidity of a government which had resisted such 
shocks. Sull, under the apparent caim of the 
holy father, it was easy to see the disappoint- 
ment which the check suffered by the church 
in France, in its struggle with the parliament, 
caused him. 

Venice also gave grievous causes of unea- 
siness to the pope by its efforts at rebellion 
against the Holy See. England, which had 
at first affected extreme veueration for Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, commenced to show him 
less regard by persecuting the Scotch Catho- 
lics. In all the provinces of that kingdom 
the preachers thundered from their pulpits 
against the ultra montane priests, the Jesuits, 
and, consequently, the pope, who was strongly 
suspected of having aided the pretender, 
Charles Edward, the son of the chevalier St. 
George, and grandson of James the Second, in 
his adventurous expedition to the shores of 
Great Britain. 

Benedict the Fourteenth, who was careful, 
in difficult matters, never to give written in- 
structions to his agents, in order to be able to 
disavow them in case of failure, did not inter- 
pose his authority tọ save the unfortunate 
priests who had been arrested as partizans of 
the Stuarts, and cowardly abandoned them to 
the justice of George the Second. This act 
of perfidy disarmed his Britannic majest ty, and 
— his great esteem for the holy father. 

enedict hastened to profit by it for the ad- 
vantage of his see, and asked for authority to 
submit the regular and secular clergy which 
composed the orthodox churches of Great Bri- 
tain to a special organization. He made se- 
veral briefs to submit the monks and the Je 
suits to the authority of the bishops, and pub- 
lished his bulls in the four Catholio districts 
of England, which had not been done since 
the time of Charles the Firet. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant success gained 
by the skilful pontiff over the Anglican chureh, 
Catholicism could not be consolidated in the 
British kingdom, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the Jesuits to his decrees. They could 
not pardon the holy father for having ahan- 
doned their brethren in Scotland, and having 
repaid their devotion to the Holy See with the 
blackest ingratitade, and they set to work to 
counteract bio designs. It was notin England 
only, that the animadveraion of the society for 
the pope manifested itself; in France even, 
they openly braved the admonitions of his 
holiness, and continued to refuse the sacra- 
ments to Jansenists, philosophers, and skep- 
tics. The archbishop of Paris, the haughty 
Chrietopher de Beaomont, made common 
cause with these good fathers, and published 
mandamuses, — on the priests of his 
diocese not to administer the communien to 
the faithful, nnleaa they were fortified by bil- 
lets of confession. The parliament proceeded 


against the prevaricators, and ordered its offi- 
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cers to apprehend the priests, to make them 
carry the viaticum to the dying, so that the 
communion was almost always preceded by 
a summons, and terminated by a verbal pro- 
cess. At length the king became enraged at 
the conduct of the archbishop, and ordered 
him to administer the sacraments; the pre- 
late replied, that it was his duty to obe 5 
and not kings and their favourites. This in- 
solence procured for him an order of exile. 
He continued, however, from his retreat to 
excite trouble in the capital, in concert with 
the bishop of Mirepoix, a bitter Jesuit, who 
disposed of the livings in the king’s gift. But 
this prelate dying, it became very easy to 
bring the clergy to reason, by confiding the 
list of benefices to the cardinal la Rochefou- 
cauld, and by causing hin: to distribute abbeys 
and prebends to the ecclesiastics who exhibit- 
ed devotion to the court. 

In vain did the Jesuits seek to cast ridicule 
on those who accepted these benefices, by 
calling them Feuillante; their party lost ite 
importance. They, however, succeeded by 
force of intrigues in deciding several bishops 
to assemble in a national council, to address a 
memoir to the monarch on the danger which 
royalty incurred in taking the pert of the 
pour inst the disciples of Ignatius 

yola. The following was the tenor of this 
remarkable piece :—“ Sire, an imperious duty 
leads us to the foot of the throne, to warn you 
that the thick smoke which is spoken of in 
the holy books, which rises from the depths 
of the abyss, and obscures the air and the sun, 
— to have spread itself over the surface 

your kingdom. Know that royalty cannot 
subsist with the liberty which the French ar- 
rogate of speaking and writing; know that it 
is the interest of kings to maintain darkness, 
to prevent bold minds from reasoning about 
the origin of religions and governments; do 
not forget that the throne and the altar are 
intimately united, and that kings cannot rea- 
sonably maintain their rule without the aid of 
priests, and that it would be a great impru- 
dence to take the part of the people against 
them. Be fearful lest men, enlightened by 
the philosophers, accustom themselves to re- 
gard the powers which govern them as usurp- 
ations; for from that day the monarchy will 
be lost. They elevate themselves from proud 
heights against God ; philosophers first over- 
throw the altars of Christ, and then beat down 
the throne of Cæsar. Foresee these frightful 
evils ; imprison the dangerous writers, gag the 
printers who lend the aid of their presses to 
the propagation of these pernicious doctrines, 
which filter through all the pores of society, 
and which wil] end in corrupting the nation. 
Exterminate, sire, the infamons apostles of 
liberty, force them to silence by the most 
frightful tortures and the most terrible pun- 
ishments ; and let their viprous breath not 
vibrate longer, but beneath the dark and im- 
paneer vaults of the dungeons of the bas- 
tale. 

The aseembly of the clergy terminated its 

by representations concerning the 
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edict which enjoined silence in religious mat- 
ters, concerning the decrees which the par- 
liament had against the bull “Uni- 
genitus,” and concerning the banishment of 
several Jesuits. His majesty making only 
evasive replies, the prelates determined to 
write solemnly to the pope, that he should at 
least give his opinion. Benedict, compelled 
to explain himself, was obliged to depart from 
his habitual prudence ; he pronounced against 
the philosophers, and published the brief “ Ex 
Omnibus,” by which he declared the consti- 
tution “ Unigenitus” to be an article of the 
faith: “No Christian,” said he, “can free 
himeelf from the submission which is due to 
this bul], nor be opposed to it, without peril- 
ing his eternal safety. The archbishop of 
Paris, and all the prelates who have acted 
with them, have done well in refusing the 
viaticum to the refractory, by the general rule 
which prohibits us from admitting a public 
and notorious sinner to the holy eucharist.” 

The brief of the holy father arrived in 
France at a time when the people, reduced to 
a frightfnl state of me were absolutely 
unable to meet the fiscal demands, when the 
parliament showed itself more refractory than 
ever, in the adoption of new imposts, and in 
which, however, Louis the Fifteenth had an 
urgent need for money for his mistresses and 
courtiers. His majesty had bot one resource ; 
it was to address himself to the clergy ; he 
made a bargain with them, and in exchan 
for subsidies, revoked the edict of silence in 
favour of the priests, and declared in a bed of 
justice, that the French bishops might openly 
profess, in future, whatever they thought ad- 
vantageous for the interests of religion. 

The Sorbonne, which at this time showed 
itself as favourable to the bull “ Unigenitus,”’ 
as it had been before opposed to it, — 
the royal decree; but it was not the same 
with the parliament. On the refusal of the 
counsellors to register it, Louis the Fifteenth 
changed entirely the organization of the magis- 
tracy, deprived it of all political influence, sup- 
pressed the third and fourth chamber of in- 

uests, and preserved but the t chamber. 

en counsellors, whose names have remained 
attached with infamy, as well as the presi- 
dents @ morhér, alone consented to obey the 
monarch ; all the others sent in their resigna- 
— and the course of justice was again sus- 
pended. 


Every thing foreshadowed a terrible strug- 
gle between the philosophers and the Jesuitg, 
when an incident, to which an enormous import- 
ance wasattached at that period, an —— 
against the person of the king, distracted the 
public attention. On the 5th of January, at 
six o’clock in the evening, Louis the Fifteenth 
was preparing to get into his carriage to gc 
from Versailles to Trianon ; the guards were 
ranged under the vestibule, when saddenly a 


young man passing through the soldiers, came 
right up to the king, struck him on the breast, 


and immediately re-entered the crowd. His 
majesty feeling himself wounded, carried hie 
asd teins, peog wbare na had been struck 
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aint exclaimed, “Iam assassinated.” Then 
jp iceiving a man wearing a large hat, he 
designated him with his hand, and ordered 
him to be arrested. It wag in truth the as- 
sassin, who, a stranger to the custome of the 


court, had ualuckily kept his hat on hia head. ' 


The king was carried to his bed, although 
the wound was extremely slight, haVing been 
made with a penknife. The queen, alarmed, 
hastened to the monarch ; the marchionesg de 
Pompadour found herself for a time deserted 
by the courtiers; the keeper of the seals, whom 
she had most protected, Machault, came him- 
self to give her the order to leave Versailles ; 
d’Argenson, who owed to her his position, his 
fortuue, in fine, all that he was, also treated 
her with great contempt. Such ig the usage 
of courts. 


The assassin of the king was named Robert. 


Francis Damiens ; he was born at Tieullus, in 
the diocese of Arras; his father was a porter 
to the provostship of Arc, near St. Omer. He 
was put as usual to the torture, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, to constrain him to make avowals 
as to the causes which had induced him to 
commit the crime, and as to the names of his 
accomplices; but it was useless; he would 
designate no one, and contented himself with 
saying, “ That he stabbed the monarch to give 
him a warning, and to lead him back to God.” 
It appeared * the examinations, that he 
had served several years with the Jesuits, and 
that on different occasions, he had given 
proofs of unbounded devotion to the society ; 


the court was, therefore, unanimous in laying | 


the crime of Damiens at the door of the disci- 
ples of Loyola. It was maintained that their 
purpose was to open the road to the throne to 
the dauphin, who was the protector of the 
company, and to cast all the odium of the as- 
sassination on the philosophers, Jansenisté, 
and members of parliament. In fact, Damiens, 
in his concealments, allowed suspicions to 


drop on the most influential personages of the . 
parliament ; his allegations, however, appear- . 
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ed to be so absard, that the king did not hesi- 
tate to confide the task of judging him to the 
counsellors. 

Damiens appeared before the tribunal; he 
showed much firmness, resolution, and almost 
gayety. He was condemned to the same pun- 
ishment a8 Ravillac, that is, to be quartered 
with the aggravation of tortures by means of 
hot pincers and burning sulphur. He listened 
to the reading of this terrible judgment on his 
knees, and without allowing the least emotion 
1o appear, and only said on rising, ‘‘ The day 
will be a rough one.” Qn the day of panish- 
ment he was condacted before the church of 
Notre Dame, to ask pardon, and then led to 
the place de Greve, where the judgment was 
executed. 

The result of this affair was, that the king 
sought to connect himself closely with the 
parliament; he revoked the edicts which 
changed the organization of that body, per- 
mitted all the magistrates who had resigned, 
to resume their p — measures to con- 
quer the obstinacy of the archbishop of Paris 
and the Molinist curates, concerning the re- 
fusal of the sacraments, and announced open- 
ly that he abandoned the Jesuits: Thus the 
horizon was every where covered with black 
clouds, and announced the tempest which 
was about to fall upon the company of Jesus. 
The good fathers turned their looks to Rome 
and asked for aid. Benedict the Fourteenth, 
who had never dreamed of compromising hi 
authority by avowing his connection with 
them, closed his ears to their complaints, and 
even made a hostile bull, which authorised 
Carvalho, marquis of Pombal, the first minis- 
ter of Joseph, king of Portugal, to reform, at 
his pleasure, the abuses which the Jesuits had 
introduced into their colleges and establish- 
ments in that kingdom. This was the last 
act in the reign of Benedict the Fourteenth. 
He died on the 10th of May, 1758, eighty-° 
three years, alter a pontificate of eighteen 
years. 
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CLEMENT THE THIRTEENTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND 


FIFTY-SIXTH POPE. 
(A. D. 1758.] 


Election of Clement the Thirteenth—The character of the new pontiff—The Jesuits form a con 
spiracy and attempt to assassinate Joseph the First, king of Portugal—This prince drives 
them from his kingdom—Fraudulent bankruptcy of the Society of Jesus—The good fathers 
refuse to pay the debts of Father Lavallette—They are brought before parliament—E zamina- 
tion of the constitutions of their compary—Thetr abolition in France—Protest of Clement the 
Thirteenth—-New exile of the archbishop of Paris—The apostolic bull—Lowis the Fifteenth 
threatens to seize on the Venaissin countshtp to avenge himself onthe pope—The clergy preach 
a crusade agatnst the philosophers—The Jesutts are ation from Spain and from the territories 
of France, Naples, Sicily, Malta, Placenza, and Parma—Clement fulminates bulls against the 
sovereigns who suppress them—He wishes to enforce the pretensions of the Holy See io Parma 
and Placenza—Quartel between Rome and Venice—The abolition of the order of the Jesuits by 
the holy father every where demanded—Clement the Thirteenth is poisoned by them. 


Foary-rour cardinals composed the con- |the Fourteenth. His eminence, Monseigneur 
clave which folln ved the death of Benedict | Archinto, who had exercised great influence 
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during the last oe received twenty- 
three votes on the first ballot; his pasty was 
then divided and reinforced the faction of 
Cavalchini, who obtained twenty-seven suffra- 
ges. But the Frenoh party rejected the no- 
mination of this prelate, becanse he was affi- 
iated with,the Jesuits, and because he had 
contributed to the canonization of Bellarmine 
that strong writer who, in his works, favoured 
regicide. They then fell into the ranks of the 
cardinal Passionei, then of Spinelli, and finally, 
into those of the Venetian Charles Rezzonico, 
who obtained a majority. 

As soon as this cardinal found that he was 
elected, he uttered lamentable cries, shed 
tears, raised his eyes and arms to heaven, 
declared himself to be unworthy of so great 
an honour, and refused to clothe himeelf in 
the pontifical ornaments. He played the 
farce so perfectly, that the members of the 
conclave crowded areund him to determine 
him to receive their adoration. As they could 
not stop him, one of them exclaimed, “ Well, 
my lords, let us leave this brawler; thore has 
been nothing done since he has not accepted 
the tiara ; let us choose another pope.” Which 
Rezzonico hearing, replied, “ No, by God you 
shali not do that, for I accept it.” Then wiping 
away his tears, he called his attendant to him, 
poe to his toilette. and was enthroned 

y the name of Clement the Thirteenth. 

Charles Rezzonico, born at Venice, in 1693, 
was of a family originally from Como in the 
Milanese. He had been first assistant apos- 
tolical prothonotary, then auditor of the rota 
for the Venetians, and finally; cardinal_— 
Scarcely was he seated on the throne of St. 
Peter, when the new pontiff, who was secret- 
ly allied with the Jesuits, announced that he 
undertook the defence of the reverend fathers 
against the French philosophers, and that he 
was determined to make no concession to the 
"deas of the age. The disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola theu conceived the hope of triumphing 
over their enemies, and solicited from the 
court of Rome the revocation of the brief of 
Benedict the Fofrteenth in regard to affairs 
in Portugal. ° 

The cardinal Saldanha, who had been ap- 
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reatore to them all their influence in Portugal, 
Among the members of the company was one 
named Gabriel Malagrida, an ignorant fanatic, 
who, in order to obtain acoess to the palaces 
of lords and princes, pretended to be in direct 
communication with Jesus Christ, and gave 
himself out as being the object of the particu- 
lar predilection of the Virgin. This impostor 
counted among his penitents, the marchiouess 
of Tavora, a haughty and ambitious woman 
who was enraged at the disgrace which had 
overtaken her husband, the former viceroy of 
the Indies. 

Father Malagrida perceived the advantage 
he might derive from the exasperation of thia 
woman ; he flattered her hatred, brought reli- 
gion and vanity to play, encouraged her in 
her thoughts of vengeance, and satisfied her 
as to the consequences of a crime which was 
fermenting in her head; with the assistance 
of John Mathoz and Alexander Souza, two of 
his brethren, he proved to her that a Christian 
could not do any thing more agreeable to the. 
Divinity than kill a king, and that there were 
no sins or crimes which were not ransomed 
by a regicide. The marchioness was con- 
vinced, adhered to her plan of conspiracy, 
aud sought far accomplices. She brought into 
her plot, Joseph Mascarenhas, duke of Aveir 
the ex-minister of John the Fifth, who ha 
fallen into disgrace since the advent of Joseph 
to the throne; she also opened herself to her 
husband, who was the director general of all 
the cavalry of the kingdom, and counsellor 
of war, to Louis Bernard and Joseph Mai de 
Tavora, her song, to Don Jerome d’ Ataide, her 
son-in-law, an officer of the palace guarda, 
and to her daughter, who was the mistress of 
the monarch. 

Different meetings of the conspirators took 
re at St. Antoine and St. Roch, two houses 

elonging to the Jesuits, iu order to agree 
upon the means of putting their criminal plan 
into execution ; ari when al] the dispositions 
had been made, one night when Joseph was 
going alone from his royal residence of Quin- 
tado Mego to the residence of Quintado Cim 
to a love rendezvous, Mascarenhas, duke o 
Aveiro, accompanied by two bravos, sallied 


ae apostolic commissary to execute the | from an ambuscade and fiyed upon the pusti- 
ll, had already commenced his examina- | lion who drove the king. The piece having 
tion of the establishments of the good fathers, | hung fire, the postilion whipped up his horses 
had satisfied himself that they were engaged | and left them at a gallop; the two bravoes 
in trade, and had seized, in the name of the|hurricd on in pursuit of the carriage, dis- 
king, on their warehouses, merchandize, bills | charged their carbines at it, and returned into 


of exchange, and commercial bouks. 


But all | the woods, so as to leave the other conspira- 


that did not discourage’ the Jesuits; they | tors, who were posted farther along the route 
thought of drawing off the attention of the | the care of finishing the work. Tbings di 
king and of the marquis Pombal to other mat- | not turn out as they had hoped; Joseph, 
ters; they declaimed against a commercial | wounded by two balls, and losing much blood, 


society which was invested with the exclu- ; 


sive privilege of trading in the wines of Opor- 
to, and fomented tronbles in several provinces, 
under pretext of claiming a suppression of the 
monopoly. 

- These tactics having only succeeded in 
causing their colleges to be closed, they 
changed theii batteries, and prepared, in the 


gave orders to the postilion to retrace his 
steps, and to take him to Junquiere, which 
saved him from certain death. 

On the next day, thanks to the activity of 
the marquis de Pombal, all the culprits weére 
soon in the hands of justice. The whole 
family of the Tavoras perished on the scaf- 
fold, with the exception of the young countess 


dark, to strike a terrible blow, which was ta! Atside, who was only confined in a convent. 
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All went on well, so long as the minister had 
only to judge the lords who had embarked in 
the conspiracy; it was not the same when he 

wished to proceed against tho Jesuits. 
The secular judges refased to cite before 
them the fathers Malagrida, Souza, and Ma- 
thoz, whose instramentality had been proved 
aang the trial of the first accused, and de- 
clared that they had no authority to take cog- 
nigance of a crime committed by priests. 
The minister wished to frame an extraordinary 
tribunal to judge them, but the bishops pro- 
tested, and the accused appealed to the pope. 
Joseph the First then issued a decree of ba- 
niahment against the Jesuits as traitors, rebels, 
enemies to, and ss gil on, his person, his 
atates, and the public peace, and the general 
good of the people. He confiscated their pro- 
perty, arrested them all, and shipped them on 
vessels which had orders to land them in Italy. 
oe su) rits — detained at 
is in the dungeons of the palace, await- 

ing the decision of the pontiff. 
ot only was Clement the Thirteenth un- 
willing to authorise the p ings against 
the Jesuits, but he even threatened, Joseph 
and his minister with all his wrath, if he did 
not immediately revoke the decree against 
the society. This excess of pare eter- 
mined the king to break openly with the court 
of Rome, and to recall his em ors; and, 
as oe — = — tho privileges of the 
regular clergy odging Malagrida as a re- 
' gicide notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
pope, he handed him over to the Dominicans, 
the natural enemies of the Jesuits, who burned 
him alive as a heretic, a visionary, and a false 
prophet. His two acolytes were merely con- 

emned to imprisonment for life. i 

Throughout all Europe, and particularly in 
France, the Jansenists, the phi osophers, and 
the magistrates, ng al is energetic pro- 
ceeding of Joseph the First, and sought to ex- 
cite all the governors to imitate his example 
by driving out the Jesuits. The latter, instead 
ot replying to the attacks of their enemies, 
and taking measures to escape the danger, 
whether they were struck by a sort of blind- 
ness, or whether they were tired of their in- 
oeseant strife with parliament, allowed things 
to on. They soon came to the aid of 
their adversarie — — them ita 
an opportunity of destroying them in public 
opinion, and of annibilating them. . 

A French Jesuit, named Father Lavalette, 
had been sent by his superiors to Martinique, 
in the capacity of curate to a small village, 
and had became the superior or rector of their 
house in Martinique. By his financial skill he 
had increased the wealth of the community 
considerably, and controlled all the commerce 
of the islands, A rich banking house in Mar- 
eeilles, the brothers Lioncy and Gouffre, had 
been charged by Father Sacy, advocate gene- 
ral of the Windward islands, and Father Fores- 
tier, the provincial of France, to accept all 
bills of exc under the tacit guarantee of 
the society. This rity was to have an 


end , severs] ships sent by the reverend father | and 
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to brothers Li ami Goufive, to cover a sum 
of two millions of francs, or bills of 

which they had accepted, were unfortanately 
captured by the English. This incident com- 
pelled the banking honse to addreas them- 
selves to Fathers Sacy and Forestier, as well 
as to the general of the order, for aguermburse- 
ment of the advances. They re that the 
statutes of the onler authorised superiors to 
disavow their inferiors, when any injury might 
result to the society from acknowledging their 
engagements. One of the brothers Gouffre 
went immediately to Paris to interest the dig» 
nitaries of the company in favour of bis 
house. To all his entreaties, reasonings, and 
solicitations, the good fathers had but one re- 
ply, ‘The statutes of the order are inflexible, 
we can do nothing for you.” It was in vain 
that he sought to move them, by telling them 
that his hobse would be fo to stop pay- 
ment, and that he and his associates 

not survive their rain, and that they would be 
the cause of their suicide. e reverends 
replied to him very tranquilly, ‘That they 
ee masses for the repose of thei 
souls. 

The Marseilles banker left Paris, returned 
to his associates, and announced to them the 
sad result of his mission. These unfortunate 
bankers, having no means of meeting their 
e ments, stopped —— and sarren- 
dered all they possessed. The eyndics of the 
creditors o immediate preparations to fol- 
low up Father Lavalette. The laiter, in his 
turn, failed for four millions of franca, so asto 
frustrate the'lawfal rights of the creditors of 
Lioncy and Goufire to the posseseions of the 
Jesuits in the islands. Then arose a cry of 
outrage, and the syndics, without loeing time, 
sued the whole Society of Jesus. By a decree 
of the council, the king sent the whole affair 
before the parliament of Paris, wbo were 
pleased to see their enemies’ brought before 
their bar on a charge of fraudulent bank- 


ruptcy. 
Fha — of Loyola accepted the juris- 
diction, thinking to entrench themselves be- 
hind their constitutions, and to deny their par- 
ticipation in, and consequently their being 
bound {or the operations of Father Lavalette ; 
they committed a still greater fault in sarren- 
dering the mysterious acte of their order to 
strengthen their reasons. As the examination 
of these constitutions was a long work, the 
parliament first made a decree at the 
company, declaring it to be one indivisi- 
ble, ander the orders of its general, and con» 
demning it to pay the amount of the bills of 
exchange drawn by Father Lavalette on the 
house of the brothers Lioncy and Goofire of 
Marseilles. , 
This decree showed the Jesuits the mis- 
take they had made in allowing things to go 
so far; they immediately went to work to 
execute the decree in its full tenor, eo as to 
hush up the affair and prevent a greater 
It was too late ; the examination of the fagmocs 
statutes of the company, had prodoced alan 


consternation among all classes in society, 
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eal their expulsion was demanded from all 
quarters. ; 

The duke de Choiseul, and the marchioness 
de Pompadour, delighted at finding a mode 
ef diverting the attention of the people from 
their — and of making a useful diver- 
sion from the frightful disorders they had 
brought oif France, encouraged the hostile 
manifestations to the Jesuits, and even united 
with their enemies. The 
— fines ao the anostol i 

the influence of the apostoic nunc 
that a council of fifty bishops should be * 
missioned to examine their statutes. As was 
to be expected, the prelates declared that the 
constitutions of the society contained nothing 
reprehensible, and decided that there was no 
reason to prosecute them. 

The parliament, urged on by the minister 
Choiseul, refused to register the edict, and 
sustained its opposition by such powerful mo- 
tives, that Louis the Fifteenth was compelled 
to yield to the opinions of the magistrates, and 
surrender to them the decision of this import- 
ant affair. The parliament again took hold 
of the proceeding, and after some months of 
inquiries and pleadings, made a decree, which 
nounced the doctrines and practices of the 

esuite “as perverse, destructive of every 
inciple of religion, and even of probity ; as 
injarious to Christian morality, pernicious to 
civil society, seditious, dangerous to the rights 
of the nation, the nature of the royal power, 
and the safety of the persons of sovereigns; as 
fit to excite the greatest troubles in states, to 
form and maintain the most profound corrup- 
tion in the hearte of men; it accordingly or- 
dered that the institution of the Jesuits should 
for ever cease to exist throughout the whole 
extent of the kingdom ; it prohibited the sub- 
jects of the king from ing, soliciting, 
and demanding at any time, or on any occa- 
sion, the recall of the society; nor of fre- 
quenting the colleges, boarding-houses, semi- 
naries, retreats and congregations of the infa- 
mous fraternity ; it — on the disciples 
of Loyola to abandon all the schools, professed 
houses, novitiates, residences, missions, and 
other establishments, under what rule soever 
they were, and to retire into whatever part of 
the kingdom they pleased, to reside there 
under the ordinary authority, with an injunc- 
tion of not living in common, nor of longer re- 
cognising the authority of the general, nor of 
wearing a religious dress.” 

In its judgment, the parliament passed in 
review all the decrees published in France, 
as well in favour of the society as against it, 
the first to show that the Jesuits had always 
— the limits of the concessions granted 
to them ; the second to prove that they have 
constantly given ground for just complaints and 
grievous recriminations. Theact of condem- 
nation related the principal works of the good 
fathers, which were cited as extremely dan- 
gerous, on account of the doctrines they taught 
concerning simony, blasphemy, magic, witeh- 
craft, astrology, irreligion, idolatry, impurity, 


false witness, ee sodomy, ro 
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oong tion en- 
nd obtained, 
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, suicide, murder, parnorde and regieide, 
It sf rare dina list D ings 
princes, bis and popes murdered or poi» 
soned by the disciples ot Loyola. A 

His holiness, in order to counterbalance the 
decision of parliament, assembled in secret 
consistory, the cardinals who were devoted 
to the institetion ; and after having made a | 
violent address to them against the princes, 
ee ee ed Jansenists, and philoso» 
phers of France, them a protest written 
entirely by his own hand as follows :— 

“We, Clement the Thirteenth, the vicar of 
Christ, successor of the apostle, in the infalli- 
bility of oar intelligence, condemn, reprove, 
and curse all that the French magistrates 
have attempted against religion, the universal 
church, the Holy Apostolic See, and the pon- 
tifical constitution ı proscribing the consti» 
tutions of Jesus. e, moreover, declare, de- 
cree, and ordain, by the force of this solemn 
and consistorial statute, that all the mandates, 
judgments, decrees, ordinances, sente 
and declarations emanating from the lai 
power of the kingdom of France, in regard te 
the extinction and dissolution of the said 
Society of Jesus, have been, are, and always 
shall be, null, inefficacious, invalid, and en- 
tirely destitute of all lawful effect. We affirm 
that no one shall be obliged to observe them, 
although he had bound himself by oath to do 
so. Thus, of our own motion and certain 
knowledge, and by the plenitude of our power, 
we disapprove, annul, erase, and annibi 
all those injurious and barbarous acta, and we 
protest before Christ of their manifest nullity, 
reserving to ourselves to give the most am 
proofs of their repeal, annihilation, abolition 
and abrogation, as soon as we can do so withe 
out danger to the church.” 

Clement the Thirteenth sent a part of this 
rotest to the French clergy, in a confidential 
rief, in which he enjoined on the prelates to 

carry on a rough war with the parliament, 
whilst treating with respect the court and the 
king, who could not delay long, be said, to re- 
cognise that the Jesuits were the best auxil- 
iaries of despotismo. 

His majesty, Louis the Fifteenth, had al- 
ready for a long time known this, for the car- 
dinal de Fleury had not ceased to repeat to 
him in his youth :—“ Sire, the Jesuits are 
wretches, and you can, however, make useful 
inetruments of them, the better to oppress the 
people and assure your sway.” us the 

ing had tolerated, rather than approved, out 
of regard for the favourite, the act of parlia- 
ment which annihilated the Society of Jesus. 

He had even had some feelings of remorse 
for the expulsion of the Loyolists, for he had 
proposed to the sovereign pontiff, to reinstate 
the con tion in his kingdom, under the 
sole condition, that the members should in- 
troduce some modifications concerning regi- 
cide into their conatitutions. But the fie 
Clement the Thirteenth, bad brutally 
sed his advances, by saying that the Jesuits 
should remain as they always been, or 
they should not exist st all, and compulsion 
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had bee: laid on Louis the Fifteenth, to give 
his sanc.jon to the decree of parliament, ang 
to declare by an edict, dated trom Versailles, 
that it was his pleasure that the society should 
no longer exist in his kingdom, nor in the ter- 
ritories or lordships which were obedient to 


m. 

The archbishop of Paris, Christopher de 
Beaumont, wished to make opposition, and 
censure the acts of government in his pastoral 
instructions. All that he gained by it was a 
second decree of parliament, which condemn- 
ed his mandamus to be burned, and an order 
from the king, which sent him into exile and 
confined him in the abbey of la Trappe. 

The expulsion of the foar thousand Jesuits, 
who infested the capital, and the banishment 
of the archbishop of Paris. raised the irritation 
of Clement the Thirteenth toits height. His 
holiness, not knowing how better to oppose 
what be called the general fermentation ui the 
governments, lanched the bull “ Apostolicum 

endi murus,” filled with praises for the 
ack cohorts of the Jesuits, and with injuries 
and outrages for their enemies. The parlia- 
ment of Paris suppressed this bull, on the 
strong conclusions of the advocate Joly de 
Fleury, and prohibited its being printed in 
France. The parliament of Aix acted with 
still more firmness; it had it torn up by the 
executioner and publicly burned, and, more- 
over, it invited Louis the Fifteenth to seize 
an the Venaissin countship, to avenge him- 
self on the court of Rome and the pope. 

His majesty, stimulated by the marchioness 
de Pompadour, appeared well disposed to use 
great rigour, and appeared only to wait an 
— to seize the city of Avignon, when 
the almost sudden death of the favourite turn- 
ed him aside from this plan, and freed the 
Jesuits from their most formidable foe. The 
clergy resumed courage, intrigued around the 
monarch, and obtained authority to convene a 
synod, to decide on what measures it was 
useful to take, in order to put an end to 
the disputes between the civil and rehgious 
powers. 

In consequence of this authority, thirty-two 
archbiehops or bishops, and thirty-six depu- 
ties of the second order in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy assembled in council in the capital, 
and fulminated anathemas against the princi- 
pal works of the philosophers, amongst others 
against the Encyclopedia, the Analysis of 
Bayle, the Book of the Mind, by Helvetius, 
Emile, the Social Contract, the Letters from 
the Mountain, of Jean Jacques Roussean, the 
Essay on Morals, the Philosophical Dictionary, 
the Philosophy of History, and the Oriental 
Despotism by Voltaire. 

They then declared that the church alone 
had the right to teach and instruct children; 
that it alone covld judge in matters of doc- 
trine, and fix the degree of submission which 
was due to them; that it alone, by virtue of 
the assistance of Jesus Christ, could regulate 
articles of belief; that it alone had the right 
to pronounce on the excellence of the religious 

ers, to declare them suppressed, or to sus- 
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tain them ; that the administration of the m- 
craments appertained to Catholic priests alone; 
that the civil authority could in no way go 
against the canon laws, nor force the mins- 
ters of religion to administer the sacraments 
to sinners whom they thought unworthy to 
receive it. Finally, they declared that the 
bull “Unigenitas” was binding on all the 
faithful of the kingdom of France. 

The parliamént erased the acts of this eo- 
clesiastical assembly as derogatory to the av 
thority of the government, and prohibited the 
citizens from paying regard to them. The 
clerical dignitaries, who were a part of this 
council, went immediately to Versailles, cast 
themselves at the feet of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and obtained an edict which annulled the de- 
cree of parliament. 

This first victory emboldened the ecclesi- 
astics; they raised their heads proudly every 
where, publicly panegyrised the archbishop 
of Paris, and announced the approaching re- 
call of the Jesuits. The are hal Richelien 
and the duke d’Aignillon, his nephew, the 
secret enemies of the prime minister, the 
duke de Choiseul, intrigued for the good fa 
thers, and announced that the reign of con- 
fessors was about to succeed that of ms 
tresses. His majesty himself was seized 
with an holy fervour for religious — 
and had even closed the royal lupanar call 
the Parc-aux-cerfs. This new caprice of the 
monarch lasted, however, but a short time, a 
demoiselle de Romans attracted his attention, 
and prevented him from amending his live. 
The parliament took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to arrest the encroachments of the 
Jesuits. It published a decree, which made 
the law of silence concerning religious mat- 
ters as binding on the clergy as the laity ; i 
prosecuted the priests who persisted in refus- 
ing the sacraments ; it enjoined on the bishops 
who held cabals in Paris, to return to their 
dioceses, under penalty of a seizure of their 
temporalities, and took energetic measures 
against the disciples of Ignatius Loyola. 

From this period, the history of the con- 
gregation of Jesus is but a registry of a long 
train of disasters; already expelled from China 
and Portugal, the good fathers found them- 
selves arrested in one day throughout ail 
Spain, by order of Charles the Third, and 
conducted by officers to different sea ports 
and sent to Italy. 

France did not long delay in imitating the 
example of Spain, and drove beyond the 
mountains, the cohorts of Jesuits who infested 
the provinces. The king of the Two Sicilies 
also drove them from his dominions. Don 
Ferdinand, the Juke of Parma and Placer 
za, infant of Spain, followed the political im- 

ulse of his family, and extirpated them from 
is domains. The soil of Italy was polluted 
by this unclean slime which the nations had 
rejected, and which they had sent back to 
Rome, the fountain of all corruption. . 

The pope was soon alarmed by the prod 
gious number of Jesuits which fell upon the 
patrimony of St. Peter, as upen 2 prey which 
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belonged fo them; and to place his provinces 
beyond the reach of a certain devastation, he 
srowded them on the neighbouring territories. 

His holiness, however, lanched a bull of 
excommunication against the kings who per- 
secuted the members of the congregation, and 
threatened with his vengeance the. princes 
who should mamtain the decree of proscrip- 
tion with which the apa of Ignatius Lo- 
yola had been struck. He even wished to 
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tria, and asked foraid from Maria Theresa, 
but the empress, discontented with the, Je- 
suits, who, on a recent occasion, had betrayed 
her secrets to the court of Rome, did not even 
deign to reply to him, and caused the famous 
bull, “In Cana Domini,’”’ to be suppressed in 
her dutchy of Milan. The pope, repulsed on 
all sides, and being without allies, humbled 
his pride, declared that he was ready to make 
concessions, and implored the clemency of 


join the execution to the threat; he began the sovereigns. 
with the duke of Parma, who was the least; But the impulse was given, and his tardy 
formidable of his adversaries, summoned him | submission could not prevent the progress of 
to restore the dutchies of Parma and: Placenza | the reform. The Catholic powers continued 
to the Holy See, and sent trqops to sustain his | to trace out, definitely, the line of demar¢a- 
claim. tion between the spiritual and temporal pow- 
The kings of France, Spain, Naples, and ; er, and made it a condition of peace that the 
Portugal, who were united by the family | pope should suppress the institution of the Je- 
compact, pronounced loudly against the court | suits. Clement, too weak to resist the princes 
of Rome, and prepared to punish the outrage | of the house of Bourbon, determined, finally, 
done them in the erson of a prince of their | to sacrifice the satellites of the papacy, and 
house. Louis the Fifteenth, by the advice of | announced that he would pronounce the abo- 
the duke de Choiseul, sent troops to Avignon | lition of the society in a public consistory. 
and seized on the Venaissin territory. The | This imprudent declaration was the cause of 


oung Ferdinand the Fourth, the king of the} his death; the good fathers were on their 
Two Sicilies, invaded the ‘pone of Bene- | guard, and on the night preceding the day 


ventum, which he occupied with his troops; 
the courts of Parma, Madrid, and Lisbon and 
the parliament of Paris caused the bull of Cle- 
ment to be torn up. 


sopone for this solemn act of justice, the 
holy father was seized with strange pains, 
and expired in convulsions at four o’clock on 
the morning of the 2d of February, 1769. The 


His holiness then songht assistance in Aus- | Jesuits had poisoned him. 
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Election of the virtuous Ganganelli—The details of his life before his elevation to the pontifical 
throne—His projects of reform in the church—The Jesuits threaten him with the fate of his 


` predecessor, if he dare to touch their order—He makes 
tions of the French clergy to Louis the Fifteenth, concerning the progress of — i 
The encyclopedists follow up their victory—Clement the Fourteenth 
the Jesuits throughout Christendom—Arrest of the general of the Jesuits, Laurenzo 


of the princi 
tunate pontiff—He dies poisoned. 


FortTy-SEVEN cardinals opened the conclave 
to give a successor to Clement the Thirteenth. 
From the first, the electors were «divided into 
tivo parties, ee powerful; the one, those 
who were affiliated with the Jesuits, wished 
to give him a successor capable of walkin 
in the footsteps of Gregory the Seventh and 
Pius the Fifth; the others, who were sold to 
the courts of France and Spain, wished to 
place the tiara on the head of a pope who was 
conciliatory enough to restore harmony be- 
tweer the altar and the throne. The intrigues 
lastec for three months; at last the Franciscan 
John Vincent Anthony Ganganelli, obtained 
the suffrages of the majority, and was pro- 
claimed head of the church by the name of 
Clement the Fourteenth. 


peace with all the powers—Representa- 


suppresses the society of 


Ritti, 


chiefs of the order—Frightful vengeance taken by the Jesuits on the unfor- 


derest infancy, he had shown a decided pre. 
dilection for meditation, hich had deter. 
mined his family to enter him in @ convent 
of the order of St. Francis, where he was dis- 
tinguished for his virtues. , He left it to be 
raised to the post of adviser to the holy office 
by Benedict the Fourteenth; during the fol- 
lowing reign he obtained the hat of a cardinal. 

Ganganelli preserved, beneath the tiara, (he 
same morals as under the cowl of the Fran- 
ciscan ; he studied to remain humble and cha- 
ritable, and took great pains to preserve the 
frugal and studious habits, which had been the 
charm of his existence. Never, since Titus 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, had a sovereign 
been endowed with a nobler character, a finer 
soul, a more judicious mind, commanded in 


The new pope had scarcely attained his|Rome. His first act of authority was to remove 


sixty-fourth year. He was born in the small from hiscourt, the ministers of his predecessor ; 
town of St. Archangelo, near Rimini, where | he then announced that he wished to res:ore 
his father was a physician. From his ten-,; peace to the church and reform Christianity. 
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The consternation was great among the car 
dinals, bishops, priests, and monkish mob, 
who grew fat in idleness on the sweat of the 
unfortunate. All rose in mass against him, 
and endeavoured to make him renounce his 
generous projects by terrible threats. A Je- 
suit dared to post up in open day, on the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Vatican, a placard con- 
taming these words: “ Pray for the pope, who 
is about to die.” Another fanatic placed on 
his table a billet which contained these four 
letters: “ P. S. S. V.”, which the pope thus 
explained: “ Presto sara sede vacante,—the 
Holy see will soon be vacant.” 

‘Clement, unshakeable in his resolution, 
paid no attention to the complaints, curses, or 
threats of the ecclesiastics. He walked with 
a firm step in the path he had marked out. 
The finances were in extreme disorder in con- 
sequence of the —— of his predeces- 
sors; he changed the treasury officers, dimin- 
ished the number of charges which weighed 
upon the treasury, and solaced the people. 
Industry and the arts were Janguiehing ; com- 
merce and agriculture were in a deplorable 
state; he established manufactures, repaired 
the public buildings, drained the Pontine 
marshes, founded the rich musenm which 
bears his name, provided for the expenses of 
nanciature and missions, for the payment of 
troops and artists, and paid regularly the pen- 
sions which were chargeable on the Holy See. 
All these internal matters arranged, he turned 
his attention to the external. The political 
horizon was dark with clouds; the irritation 
of the crowned heads had been carried to the 
highest point by the brief of Clement the Thir- 
teonth against the duke of Parma, and by a 
new attempt made by the Jesuits to assassi- 
nate the king of Portugal. That monarch 
even announced his intention to appoint a pa- 
triarch independent of the pope, so as to finish 
matters with the court of Rome at a blow. 
Clement the Fourteenth commenced by re- 
newing relations with the oourts of France 
and Spain ; he caused it to be skilfully insinu- 
ated to them, that the papacy was the basis 
on which the absoliite authority of the Catho- 
lic princes reposed ; that it was their interest 
to defend it, saving to restrain the privileges 
which their ancestors, right or wrong, had 
granted to the successors of the apostles, and 
which they regarded as incompatible with 
their dignity. Then, to join example to pre- 
cept, he abrogated the famous bull “In Cana 
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an act as the abrogation of an order which 
counted its members by thousands, and which 
had ramifications in all parts of the world, he 
must firat, inform himself as to the causes 
which might justify his decision in the eyes 
of posterity. From that time the pope en- 
veloped himself in an impenetrable m ; 
he studied, with scrupulous attention, 
statutes, rules, acts, and history of the society ; 
he appointed apostolical visitors to examine 
into the administration of the property of their 
colleges, and expert accountants to establish 
the reports of their monstrous wealth. 
Clement was not, however, so absorbed in 
this affair as to be unable to play his part of 
pope, and lanch bulls of excommunication 
against Diderot, d’Alembert, Voltaire, Helve- 
tius, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Marmontel, and 
Holbach. The French clergy naturally took 
the side of the pope againet the philosophers ; 
the parliaments cowardly turned against those 
who had aided them in tiamo pig over the 
Jesuits, and authorised the bishope of the 
kingdom to meet at Paris to judge the worke 
which had been censured by the court of 
Rome. This assembly of prelates drew up 
ite formula in the following terms: “ Most 
dreadful Sire—Impiety does not confine itself 
to attacks on the church; it attacks at once 
the sanctuary and the empire, and announces 
that it will never be eetisfied until it has an- 
nihilated all divine and human power. If your 
majesty doubts this ead truth, we will 
to furnish ee proof of i, by placing before 
you a work recently published ed the 
‘System of Nature.’ The author of this pro- 
duction, the most criminal that the human 
mind has probably ever given birth to, does 
not think that he has done enough evil to men 
by teaching them that there is no revealed 
religion, and that hell is a hideous and absard 
chimera, which owes its origin to the knavery 
of priests ; he even dares to turn his attention 
upon societies, and the heads who govern 
them; he announces that he only perceives 
in the different states a vile assemblage of 
cowardly or corrupt men prostrated before 
bishops who rob them, or princes who op- 
press them. He says that the heads of na- 
tions are all infamous usurpers, who sacrifice 
the people to execrable passions, and who da 
not arrogate to themselves the proud titles of 
representatives of God, but to exercise with 
the more impunity an odious despotiom over 
the human race; he says that the agreement 


Domini,” and annulled all the decrees of thej between the priesthood and the 


council of Trent, and the popes regarding it; 
desisted, in theory and practice, from all preten- 
sions to temporal. aatheority over princes, and 
gave pone of his sineerity. is conduct 
rougnt back to him all minds; France re- 
stored to him the Venaissin territory, and the 
king of Naples, Beneventum and Ponte Corvo. 
The princes of the houses of B za and 
Bourbon did not, however, de rom their 
rigour on the subject of the esuits, and ur- 
gently claimed the suppression of the order. 
ement the Fourteenth, like a prudent man, 
replied, that before accomplishing so solemn 


power isa sacrilegions compact between kna- 
very and force. He dares to deuy thet the 
authority of kings is of divine right; he main- 
tains that the people may demand an account 
from them, of the management of affairs. aad 
even, excess of audacity, deprive them of their 
life and crown, if they discover that they bave 
abused the supreme authority. Be-earefal, 
sire ; such principles are of a nature to please 
the imagination, are propagated with extreme 
rapidity, and the inevitable consequences will 
be, the emancipation of the haman race, and 
| the ruin of the throne and the altar. 
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© Whe woull, however, believe it, sire? 
This dangerous, impious book, is-sold in your 
capital, at the very gates of your palace ; soon 
it will penetrate to the very extremities of the 

ire, andbwill spread the — of liberty 
in the heart, that formidable foe to all. And 
the laws are silent—and the tranquil authori- 
ties do not dream of wresting from the hands 
of your subjects this monstrous collection of 

hemies. Do not suffer such an outrage 
any longer, oh, well-beloved prince | Arrest 
the progress of human reason! Enchain that 
spirit of independence which hag so often 
overthrown thrones; repress these outbreaks 
of a delirious imagination which revel in 
equality among men, or tremble for the future 
kings of your race.” 

The requisitions of the magistracy were 
joined to the representations of the episco- 
pate. The advocate general Segnier was in- 
structed to prosecute the | hers before 
parliament, and expressed imaelf thas: “An 
impious and audacious sect has decorated its 
falee wisdom with the name of philosophy ; 
its paruzans have erected themselves into 
preceptors of the human race, and seek to 
overthrow the altar and the throne. Their 
rallying cry is, ‘The freedom of the press ;’ 
and to make their device triumphant, they 
have placed themselves at the head of the 
skeptics, and displayed the standard of revolt. 
If then, we wish tg guarantee our privileges 
from the attacks of these dangerons doctrines, 
which threaten to throw society into confu- 
sion, under the pretext of reforming abuses ; 
we must be severe against these works, we 
must annihilate them, we must efface even 
the recollection of them.” 

Ia conformity with the furious conclusions 
ef the advocate general, the parliament, by a 
decree of the 16th of August, 1770, condemn- 
ed to be burned, the works which were de- 
nounced to it by the assembly of the clergy ; 
cho System of Nature, Hell Destroyed, the 
Sacred Contagion, the Examination of the Pro- 

hecies which serve for the foundation of Re- 
igion, Christianity Unveiled, God and Men, 

reatise on the Miracles of Jesus Christ, the 
Philosophical Collection, Critical Examination 
of the Apolegists for the Christian Religion, 
and the Impartial Examigation of the Princi- 
pal Religions of the World. These works were 
attributed to Damilaville, Diderot, Voltaire, 
and the celebrated baron d’Holbach, whose 
house, according to the expression of Grimm, 
was one of the pleasantest hospitals of the 
the initiated of the Encyclopedia; it was 
called “the synagogue” by the priests, who 
called that of Madame Neckar “the parish 
church ;”” there met the abbe Chanvelin, the 
count d’ ntal, Miraud, Mirabeau, Fonce- 
mange, and many other disciples of Voltaire. 

Thanks to the impradent conduct of parlia- 
ment, the Jesuitas appeared to be once more 
on the eve of resuming their former prepon- 
derance; the magistrates had stupidly aided 
the clergy in their struggle with the philoso- 


phers. The clergy, w interests drew 
them towards the Society of Jesus, made in 


oe 
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their turn common cause with the disciples 
of Ignatius Loyola, and intrigued so skilfull 
that finally the well-beloved Louis the Fif- 
teenth closed the parliament. 

The king, yielding to the solicitations of the 
new favourite, the countess du Barry, who 
was herself the instrument of the chancellor 
— u, the tool of ar Jesuits, — 

is desire to recognise the company, and in- 
formed the court of Rome of his ———— 
The sovereign pontiff wrote at once to the 
monarch, beseeching him to allow things to 
remain as they were, until after the judgment 
which he was about to render concerning the 
society. 

Clement the Fourteenth continued his mi- 
nate inquiry, regardless of the threats or ob- 
stacles of every kind which he met on his 
way. He had, however, judged it prudent to 
take certain precautions to avoid the terrible 
fate of his predecessor. Thus he had replaced 
the cook of the’ Quirinal palace by a good 
monk, named Francis, who, from devotion to 
him, had consented to serve as his cook and 
prepare the dishes destined for his table. 

othing could intimidate the virtuous Gan- 
elli, and when, after four years of close 
inquiries, he found himself sufficient! y enlight- 
ened conceming the crimes of the congrega» 
tion, he lanched the celebrated bul] “ Domi- 
nus ac Redemptor.” The decree which abo- 
lished the society was thus framed, “ Inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, urged on by the duty of 
brmging back concord into the bosom of the 
church, convinced that the congregation of 
the Jesuits can no longer render the services 
for which our predecessor, Paul the Third, 
instituted them, induced, moreover, by other 
motives which morality commands us to con- 
fine in our own soul, by virtue of our sove- 
reign authority in religious matters, we abolish 
and for ever destroy the Society of Jesus, its 
functions, its ae and ite institutions.” In 
igning this bull, Ciement said with a sigh, 
“I sign my death warrant, but I obey my 
conscience.” 

This sentence was immediately notified to 
the professed house, and the other colleges, by 
the deputies of the commission of inquiry. To 
prevent all rebellion, his holinese arrested the 
general of the order, Laurenzo Ricci, his assist~ 
ants, the secretary general, Fathers Faure, Fo- 
restier, and Guatier, who were conducted to the 
castle of San Angelo. From that time Clement 
redoubled his precaations to free himeelf fram 
the vengeance of his enemies, and renewed 
his recommendations to the good Franciscan 
to watch the kitchen—“ Fra Francisco,’’ he 
eaid to him, “cadate a Ja pignata,”—* Bro- 
ther Francis, watch the pot.” The active pru- 
dence of the good monk did not disconcert 
the Jesuits, it only rendered them more in 
nious. The following was the infernal trick 
they employed to attain their ende. A ar 
of the Sabine, entirely devoted to them, 

a tree in her garden which bore’the hand- 


.someet figs in Rome. The reverend fathers, 


knowing that the 


loved this fruit very 
much, induced the lady 


to disguise herself as 
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a peasant and go and present these figs to 
Brother Francis. The devotee did so several 
times, gained the confidence of the Francis- 
can, and one day slipped into the basket a fig 
larger than the others, into which a subtle 
poison, called aquetta, was injected. Up to 
this time the holy father had enjoyed perfect 
health; he was well made, though of the 
ordinary height; his voice was sonorous and 
strong; he walked with the activity of a 
young man, and every thing presaged a long 
old age to him. - 

From that day his health failed in an ex- 
traordinary manner; it was remarked with 
alarm, that his voice was sensibly failing. To 
those first symptoms of his sickness was 
joined so violent an inflammation of his throat 
that he was obliged to keep his mouth con- 
stantly open; vomiting then succeeded the 
inflammation, accompanied by pains in his 
bowels; finally, the sickness increasing in 
intensity, he discovered that he was poisoned. 
He wished to make use of antidotes, but it 
was too late, the evil was beyond remedy, 
and he had only to wait the close of his 
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life. For the three months that he endared 
this ternble agony, his cou never failed 
him for a moment; one day only, after a more 
violent crisis than all the other, he said, 
“Alas, I knew well.that they would poison 
me, but I did not expect to die in so slow and 
cruel a manner.” He became, if we may so 
speak, the shadow of himeelf; his flesh was 
eaten out by the corrosive action of the aquet- 
ta, his very bones were attacked and 
softened, contorting his members and giving 
them a hideous form; at last, God took pity 
on the poor victim of the execrable Jesuit: 
and recalled him to himself, on the 22d of 
September, 1774, at seven and a half o’clock 
in the morning. 

An authentic piece, the despatch of the 
embassador of Spain, relates in its fullest de- 
tails, the examination of the dead body, which 
was made the day succeeding his death, and 
adde to the irrefutable proofs of the poisoning 
of the pontiff and the guilt of the Jesuits. 

Thus were realined the threats of the Je- 
suits, and their sinister predictions were ac- 
complished ! 
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Simoniacal election of Pius the Sizth—-E.xecrable character of the new head of the church — Hu 


infamous morals—He maintains the decrees fi Clement the Fourteenth concerning the Jesus, 
in order to seize on their wealth—By way of compensation, he authorises them to found esta- 
blishments in Russia and Prussia, and at Liege—Louis the Sizteenth, the pupil of the JeSuits, 
renews the decrees of his predecessor against then—The nobility, clergy, and parliaments, 
league against the phtlosophers—Brief of the holy father against the Jews—Draining of the 
Pontine marshes—Nepotism of Pius the Sizth—His incests—He renews the crimes of tha 
Borgias, and marries his bastard to his daughter—Frightful debauchery of the pontifica 
Samily—Prodigalities of the holy — towards his minions and bastards—Quarrel between 
the courts of Rome and Vienna—Joseph the Second brings about useful reforms among the 
clergy of his dominions—His holiness goes to the court of the emperor of Germany to contert 
him—Ponitifical farce—Pius the Sixth fails in his efforts, and returns to Rome ermalia af 
the Vatican—Spoltations of the pontiff—Scandalous lawsutt between the pope and the mar- 
chtoness Lepri—Congress of Ems, and separation of the church of Germany from the Holy 
See—All the powers declare themselves hostile to the court of Rome—Ecclestastical reforms * 
anal 
matises the prelate Scipto Rreci—Abolition of the inquisition at Naples—Revolutionary move- 
ment tn France—Suit of the cardinal de Rohan—Ministry of the archbishop of Brienne— 
Louis the Sixteenth opens the states-general—Civil constitution of the clergy he constitu 

Sulminates bulls against the constituent assembly— Revolution m the 
Venaissin territory~-Ptus the Sizth massacres the inkabitants of ee persecutes the 
French at Rome—Condemnation of Cagliostro—Louts the Sixteenth refuses to sqnction the 
laws concerning the ecclestastics—The kings of Europe and — form a confederacy 
against the French—The nobles and priests emigrate into Italy ngland—Proclamation 
of the republic in France—The French government intimates to the pope to set at liberty the 
the cilizens who were retained as prisoners—Pius the Sixth massacres the citizen 
ville—Judgment and condemnation of Louis the Sixtcenth—The_pope causes all the French 
found tn his domintons to be arrested —Outbreak at Rome—Pius the Sixth arms agatnst France— 
Bonaparte tn Italy—Armistice between the Holy See and the pe of the 
Miracles of the madonnas— Massacre of the French in Italy—Feats of Tolentino—The pope 
murders the Romans—Murder of General Duphot—Revolution at Rome—Pius the Sizth 18 
exiled to Florence—From that city his holiness organises massacres at Rome and Naples—He 
ts transferred to Valence tn Dauphiny—His death. 


Wary the funeral of the unfortunate Gan- | the conclave to give him a successor. As in 
the last elections, two great parties were at 
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oncov formed, that of the crowns, and that of 
the Zelanti, or the prelates sold to the Jesuits. 
At the head of this last party were the cardi- 
nals John Baptiste Rezzonico, Castelli, and 
Buffalini; the other was governed by the 
ministers of the courts of France and Spain, 
the cardinal Bernis, and Monino, count of Flo- 
rida Blanca. The Zelanti at first proposed as 
their candidate the imperious Mark Anthony 
Colonna, who was at once rejected by Bernis; 
the French embasgador, in his turn, presente 
Negroni, showing that he did not belong to 
any party, that he was sprung from an humble 
condition, and that he had all the guarantees 
of wisdom and probity that could be songht 
for in a pontiff. But the Zelanti cried out 
against this choice. “ We do not wish another 
beggar,” they said to Cardinal Bernis, “and 
now we will prevent the election of a mendi- 
cant,”? wishing to designate the virtuous Cle- 
ment the Fourteenth by these outrageous 
epithets. 

The faction of the crowns proposed in suc- 
cession Palavicini, who was rejected on ac- 
count of his tolerance, and Visconti, who was 
objected to on accotint of his rigidity. The 
partizans of the Jasuits then presented Cas- 
telli, who was opposed as too immoral, and 
Boschi, who was rejected as too fanatical. 
The holy assembly consumed five months in 
warping, or undoing the warps which each 
competitor set at work to filch the trara ; some- 
times the opposing cardinals did not confine 
themeelves to epigrams, reproaches, nor in- 
sults, to conquer their adversaries ; they even 
used brute force, and ignobly battered each 
other. Things went so far, that a censor af- 
terwards composed a satirical piece on this 
meeting, called the Conclave, in which all the 
cardinals who took part in it, appeared on the 
scene in the truest and most grotesque manner. 

From the turn which the elections took, the 
vacancy in the Holy See would have been 
beyond all doubt prolonged indefinitely, if the 
minister of Spain, Florida Blanca, had not 
conceived the happy idea of gaining over to 
his side the mistresses of the cardinals op- 
posed to the party of the crowns, and making 
the Holy Spirit speak by the mouths of the 
handsomest courtezans of Rome. The gold 
of Spain and France was: lavished on these 
queens of the conclave, who, in return, pro- 
mised to eupport by secret advice to their 
lovers, the candidate who should be flesignated 
to them. 

ee — of gran tbr goin on 
without, proposed as ohn Angelo Bras- 
chi, one of the Zaai ehon he believed to 
have been gained over to France; the other 
cardinals, who were secretly influenced by the 
Roman dames, were favourable to his promo- 
ion, and proclaimed him supreme head of 
the church, on the 14th of February, 1775, by 
the name of Pius the Sixth. 

The cardinal Bernis at once announced this 

romotion to the court of France in the fol- 
wing note: “ Braschi has been elevated to 
the chair of St. Peter; it is believed he will 
occupy it worthily ; but I dare not answer for 
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events which may result fren certain cireum- 
stances which it is impossitte to foresee, or 
from variations which a too great elevation 
produce by operating upon the character, the 
mind, and the habits of most men. God alone 
sees the depth of the heart, and we'can only 
judge byappearances. The reign of the new 
pontiff vill reveal whether, before his elec- 
tion, I saw his face or his mask.” 

One might, however, foresee what kind of 
a pope Pius the Sixth would be, from the ex- 
planation he gave concerning the name he 
chose on accepting the tiara. “ Pius the Fifth 
is the last pope canonized by the churche”? 
said he, “I wish to walk in his footstepa.” 
Alas, the execrable Braschi but too much re 
sembled the sanguinary Dominican, the origi- 
nator of the St. Bartholomew; like him, in- 
satiable of sway, coldly cruel, implacabl 
proud ; he only wanted the political genius o 
the ferocious Pius the Fifth, to complete the 
resemblance. 

During his pontifica] career Braschi was at 
once enterprising and irresolute, ambitious 
and pusillanimous, interested and prodiga 
suspicious and careless, false in heart, an 
knavish in mind; with such-a character he 
became, as he was, the sport of the courtiers 
who surrounded him. He abandoned all the 
affairs of government to his favourites, and 
contented himself with being enthroned in 
the Vatican, in order to exhibit the fine pro- 
portions of his impbdsing figure, with such a 
dramatic affectation, that strangers, who were 

resent at the yeligious ceremonies at which 
bis holiness officiated, asked if they saw a 
pontiff actor, or an actor pontiff. 

Pius the Sixth attained his fifty-eighth year 
when he reached the throne of St. Peter; he 
was born of a noble, but poor family of the 
territory of Cesena. The cardinal Ruffo, the 
lover of the mother of the young Braschi, had 
been his first protector, and had opened the 
way forhim to high ecclesiastical dignities, 
by procuring for him the appointment of pri- 
vate secretary to Benedict the Fourteenth. 
During the following reign he had exchanged 
that place for that of auditor, and then for 
that of treasurer of the apostolic chamber, 
which was one of the most important posts in 
the Roman government. Under Clement the 
Fourteenth, serious accusations of concus 
sions drove him from his place, but as the 
virtuous Ganganelli was an enemy to scandal, 
he spared him the — of a public dis- 
missal by giving him the hat. Braschi lived 
in a kind of disgrace until the death of his 
poean, making common cause with tke 

esuits, concealing them in his palace, even 
conspiring with them, which induced the sup- 
position that he was not a stranger to the 
crime which had terminated the existence of 
Clement the Fourteenth. 

His morals were not more irreproachable 
than his administration ; for Gorain, the am 
thor of “The Secret Memoirs of Italy,” an 
extremely curious work, and one of high his- 
torical importance, formally accuses him of 
adultery, sodomy, and incest, and with “him 
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distios of tha. rererere siia a 
ies 0 i rty, agree in sayi 

that the holy father led the life of = Spbarite 
fulfilling none of hie pontifical fanctions, oon- 
fining himself to the celebration of mass in 
his oratory, or being enthroned for an hour at 
a solemn audience, and passing the rest of his 
time in getting drunk with his mistresses and 
a oe whom he chose out of his own 


y. 
On his advent to the chair of St. Peter, the 
new pontiff endeavoured to induce the Romans 
to forget his past extortions, and — nothing 
te their affections ; he distributed money 
to the poor, promised to diminish the imposts, 
and announced that he was about to 
into effect great reforms among the clergy. 
In fact, he dismissed a large number of pre- 
lates and ecclesiastics, convicted of malversa- 
tion and peculation, from the employments 
they filled, but it was to give their functions to 
his relatives on — he — ne 
pensions ted to the great dignitaries o 
the ahnrek. bok it was to increase by so much 
the more, his private fortune. 

The people of Rome, usually so easily de- 
ceived, were not thie time the dupes of the 
jeggieries of the pope, and preserved for Pius 
the Sixth the hatred they had for Cardinal 
Braschi. His holiness, unable to gain the 
people, wished to find a support among the 
members of the sacred college, by flattering 
Sy timi, the two parties of the Zelanti and 

crowns, which rendered his position ex- 
tremely difficult throogh hiq whole pane 
cate, and frequently forced him to take the 
most contradictory measures, now under the 
oe of the conrts of Madrid or Ver- 
sailles, or under the dread of a threat of death 
from the Society of Jesus. 

At first, the sovereign pontiff had appeared 
to lean towards the Zelanti, and had exhibited 
- @ disposition to repair the disasters of the con- 
gregation of St. {gnatius; he then reviewed 

ia decision, and declared that he would 
maintain the dispositions taken towards them 
by Clement the Fourteenth, until the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings which had been com- 
menced against them. The pretext for this 
change was the fear of drawing upon Rome 
the wrath of the kings of France and Spain, 
but his real motive was his desire to retain 
their wealth, which had been confiscated to 
the benefit of the Holy See. 

By way of compensation, he permitted the 
gcd: fathers to scatter pamphlets against the 
memory of Clement the Fourteenth, and he 
himself opposed the king of Spain, in regan! 
to the canonization of a former bishop of 
Mexico, named John Palafox, one of the most 
ardent enemies of the Jesuits. The more 
Florida Blanca, the embassador of his Catho- 
lic majesty, urged the court of Rome to place 
his protege in the catalogue of the saints, the 
more did the exhibit hostility to this pro- 
motion, and seek fo depreciate the merits of 
the Spanish bishop. A sort of quarrel of vani- 
ty was the result, and it reached such a point 

t Charles the Third was obliged to threatep 
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him with hie wrath to obtaim an entrance for 
Bishop Palafox to the skies. 

This amall satisfaction given to the Loyolists 


made them resume patience, and even in- 
duced them to unite with the holy father to 
aid him in combatting the ideas of the refor- 
mers,which were invading all governments, 
and particularly Germany, where reigned Jo- 
seph the — one of the aie 
versaries of the supremacy of the Ho p 

Through a continued reciprocity of kind- 
nese, Pius the Sixth rendered great honours 
to Laurenzo Ricci, the general of the order, 
who had died in the dungeons of San Angelo; 
and by a fresh contradiction, whilet maintain- 
ing the abrogation of the society, be author- 
ised the Jesuits to themselves throegh 
Prassia and Russia, form schools, colleges, 
and professed houses, and even appointed te 
the prebend of the collegiate establishment 
of St. John the Baptist at Liege, a member of 
the congregation, the English Aphton, whe 
had the direction of the famous college of 
that city. Only to avoid showing too openly 
his contempt for the representations of the 
kings of France and Spain, he prohibited the 
disciples of Leyola from wearing the habit of 
their order. 

This kind of hidden restoration excited the 
discontent of the princes of the house of Bour- 
bon, and became the subject of representa- 
tions which were addressed to the pontiff by 
Cardinal Bernis and Florida Blanca, in the 
name of Louis the Sixteenth, the new king of 
France, and of Charles the Third. His holi- 
nese did not content himeelf with denying his 
participation in what had been done, and sent 
to the two sovereigns a brief, in which he de- 
clared all the encroachments of the 
tion in the Russian empire ana the Prusen 
monarchy, to be null, abusive, and unlawful. 
The two monarchs, occupied with more se- 
rious interests, permitted the Jesuits to pro- 
claim their approaching re-establishment, and 
to use, as trophies, the rescripts which the 
pope had granted them, and the authority 
which was given them to remain in every 
place in which the bull of Clement the Four- 
teenth had not been published, as they were 
before. 

The disciples of Loyola availed themselves 
of this species of toleration to seek to retake 
root in France ; they rallied the clergy to their 
eide, and éxcited new persecutions against the 

ilosophors. oat caused to be condemned 

y an assembly of bishops entirely devoted to 
then, a number of parca ley levelled 
against fanaticism, amoug others, Antiquity 
Unveiled by its Usages; the Sermon of the 
Fifty; Critieal Examination of the Old and 
New Apologists for Religion; the Letters of 
Thrasybulus to Leusippus; the Social Sys- 
tem; Questions on the Encyc ia; Cri- 
tical History of the Life of Jesus Christ ; Com- 
mon Sense ; Philosophical and Political His- 
tory of the Establishment of Europeans in the 
Two !Indies, the Profession of the Faith of 
the Theiats ; the Dialogue of Evhemerus; the 
Canonization of &. Ceoufin; Instractions ic 


e than ever; he assi 
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Brother Pedienloeo ; the Questions of Zapata ; 
the Cry of Nations. 

The nobility, which was no better treated 
— the church z the — of mo Philon 

joined the clergy, and bronght into pla 
Pil tha Pinis of a ea a corr : 
tion, to have the condemnation of these works 
sustained by the new parliaments which Louis 
the Sixteenth had recalled from exile. 

The struggie then recommenced with more 
animation and more violence than ever, be- 
tween the philosophers on the one side, and 
the priesthood on the other. seconded by the 
footmen of the coart. All means were judged 
proper by shameless great lords, and the ec- 
clesiastics, their worthy acolytes, to triumph 
over their opponents in this discussion ; they 
first sought to excite troubles in the king- 
dom by monopolising the grain, and starving 
the people; they then applied themselves to 
perverting the soul of the young queen, sur- 
rounded her with seductions of all kind 
pushed her into an abyss of corruption, an 
made her the instrument of their hatred. The 
feeble Louis the Sixteenth, ruled by Marie 
Antoinette, obeyed the impulse of the clergy 
and — and thought of nothing less than 
arresting the car of civilization. For a mo- 
ment, one might have imagined that their 
sacrilegious wishes were realised; two min- 
isters of integrity, Turgot and Malesherbes, 
the partizans of toleration, were forced to re- 
tire; letters de cachet were issued against 
several men of letters; every thing presaged 
a religious reaction. The apostolic nuncio 
even was so assured of the triumph of the ec- 
` olesiastics and of a return to the good tradi- 
tions of ultra montaniam, that he wrote to the 
holy father that France was still worthy of 
the name of the eldest daughter of the church, 
which the first popes had given it, and that 
before long the philosophers would be all 
crushed, barned, or shut up in the bastile. 

This news was naturaliy received at Rome 
with transports of joy; it rejoiced the pontiff 
the more, since this mode of proceeding to 
conversions was entirely in accordance with 
his views, and as he himself was preparing to 
put in force, through the police of his states, 
the old decrees of his — againsi 
heretics, and particularly against the Jews 
which had fallen into disuse on account of 
their cruelty and absurdity. Instead of mode- 
rating them, he rendered them more rigorous 
ed to the Israelites an 
infected quarter, called the Ghetto, prohibited 
them, under penalty of death, from passing the 
night out of their prison, enjoined on them, 
under penalty of the galleys, not to approach 
the convent of the Annunciado, and not to be 
seen near the churches, monasteries, or hos- 
pitals of Rome. He prohibited them from 
carrying on any commerce with the Chris- 
tians, or even from taking Catholic domestics 
into their service, unless they wished to incur 
very severe corpora] punishments. And, that 
‘we may not be accused of extravagance, we 
will add, that most of these odious measures 


are still in fall vigour T Naples, Turin, ' 
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Milan, Modena, and all the cities of Italy 
which are submitted to the despotism o 
reigning princes. Each city has ita ghetto; 
no Jew has the right to possess, without it, 
the smallest parcel of land; only, b those whe 
essayed to quit the ghetto, the penalty of death 
has been replaced by that o the galleys, a 
fine, or imprisonment. es 

Pius the Sixth also exacted that the Jews 
should only use yellow garments, and should 
celebrate no ceremony but the funeral of their 
ener So much rigour constrained a 
crowd of these unfortunate people to fly from 
the states of the church ; it was what the pope 
desired, since the property of dea eed a 
pertained by law to the Holy See. Those «ho 
continued to dwell at Rome, independently of 
the bad treatmeut they received, were sub- 
jected to enormous impoats. 

All the money which the pontiff extracted 
from the Jews was swallowed up with that 
of the Christians in foolish expenses, which 
the pontiff thought would shed great lustre on 
his reign. Among other extravagancies, he 
increased beyond measure the museum of an- 
tiquities, which was commenced by his pre- 
decesscr; he made large excavations in the 
environs of Otricoli, which produced no other 
discovery than some shafts of columns, some 
tripods, and the remains of mosaics ; he added 
a sacristy to the church of St. Peter, into 
which he crowded, without order or taste, a 
crowd of master-pieces of sculptuie and paint. 
ing, which cost him enormous sums ; he threw 
down and reconstructed, in gigantic propor- 
tions, the miserable abbey of Subiaco, of which 
he had been superior, whilst he occupied the 
post of treasurer to the apostolic chamber. 

he only labours which he executed for a 
really useful end, were the grading of the 
routes which led to Rome ; he even proceeded 
in this work by vexatious means, which jin- 
creased the public misery ; he was infamous 
enough, after having made the community 
contribute to these expenses by extraordinary 
taxes, to have the work performed by com- 
pulsory and unpaid labour. 

He lavished in turn millions on the embel- 
lishment of the Quirinal palace and in drain- . 
ing the Pontine marshes, an enterprise which 
was doubtless very glorious, had it not been 
undertaken from an interest of cupidity, and 
to augment the wealth of his bastard. These 
Pontine marshes had submerged, for very 
many ages, an immense extent of land, an 
spread through all the environs pestilential 
emanations, which, fortunately for the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, were arrested by the forests 
of Cisterna and Sermcnetta. 

The Pontine marshes commenced at the 
bridge of Astura, where Cicero had been be- 
headed, and where the unfortunate Conradin, 
thirteen centuries — fell into the 
hands of his cruel conqueror, the duke of An- 
jou, the brother of St. Louisg they extended 
along the shore as far as Terracina, on the 
confines of the kingdom of Naples, and in 
some places even penetrated into it. Histo- 
rig! traditions represent this plain to have been 

34 
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one of the most fertile in Italy. The authors 
of antiquity count as many as twenty-three 
cities or towns of the warlike nation of the 
Volsci, as inhabiting the place which the 
waters afterwards occupied. 

Three hundred years before the Christian 
— consequence of the ravages of war, the 
Volscian cities had entirely disappeared, and 
their country had been transformed into a 
marsh, when the censor, Appius Claudius, 
surnamed the Blind; endeavoured to restore 
the country and built the way, which has pre- 
served his name. A century and a half later, 
the consul, Cornelius Cethegus, resumed the 
Jabours which had been interrupted; he was 
‘n his turn compelled to suspend them. Ja- 
sus Cesar found this country abandoned to 
new devastations, and thought of undertaking 
great works to restore to it its former fertility. 
Augustus, the heir of his plans, dug an im- 
mense canal, destined to receive the stagnant 
waters and to drain them. Trajan was aleo 
engaged with the Pontine marshes; but their 
successors lost sight of this object ; then when 
the emperors disappeared to give place to the 
popes, the labour of draining was completely 
abandofed, and this country, once ao flourish- 
ing, was buried beneath the waves. 

Some pontifis, less indolent than most of 
the successors of the apostle, Boniface the 
Thirteenth, Martin the Fifth, Leo the Tenth, 
Sixtus the Fifth, attempted some reparations, 
abandoned almost as soonasbegun. Finally 
Pius the Sixth, in his advent to the throne o 
St. Peter, cast his eyes upon the Pontine 
marshes, and determined to reconquer from 
the seas the ancient country of the Volsci, and 
to form an appanage out of it for his bastard. 
He first established a bank, by the name of the 
Mont des Marais, to receive the funds de- 
voted to this enterprise, and which amounted 
in a few months, by voluntary subscriptions 
to the sum of a hundred and. fifty thousan 
Roman crowns; he then caused plans to be 
drawn up by Bolognini and the skilful engi- 
neer Sani, to be enabled to sound the places 
— — na most facilities n the — 

ey began repairing an old ageduct, 
which supplied ihe city of Terracina with 
water; they then cleared the famous Appian 
way, concealed for so many centuries beneath 
beds of mud, which was constructed entirely 
of blocks of lava, and still furrowed by the 
ruts which the Roman carriages, and perhaps 
the triumphal chariots of the old consuls of 
the republic, had made. Thousands of arms 
were employed in digging a large canal 
which was to lead into Lake Fogliana, an 
dried several leagues of ground, which were 
immediately put under cultivation. 

This first success encouraged the holy father 
to persevere in his enterprise, and even decided 
him to build an important city in the midst 
of the marshes, which a grand canal was to 
traverse in the lower part, emptying itself 
into the sea. Thè work had already been 
commeneed, and enormous sums expended, 
when an —— thought of measuring the 
levels, and found that the earth was much 
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lower = he — Piss the — — 
sequently obli to renouuce bi ; 
then — towards the side adjonmg the 
declivities of the mountains, and swallowed 
on new efforts, all the money in the apos- 
tolic treasury, that of voluntary taxes and 
forced imposte, and that which he drew from 
the treasury of our Lady of Loretto. 

The most odious part of all this operation 
was, that the pope, to replace the voids which 
death made among the workmen, carried off 
forcibly labourers from the adjoi ah 
and decimated the population. He y 
became eo hated, that the Romans no longer 
designated him but by the name of “Seca- 
tore,” in allusion to his mania for draining the 
marshes, and to the ingenious means he re 
sorted to to drain their purses. Every one 
asked what great interest induced the pope to 
pureue this senseless strife — natore, 
when he might, at a quarter of the expense, 
and without danger to the lives of the work 
men, have cleared up the uncultivated lend 
in the states of the church, which were five 
times more considerable. ‘he cause of this 

reference was very simple; the waste lands 

elonged to the cities or private individuals 
and the holy father could not dispose of 
them at his good pleasure. The Pontine 
marshes, on the contrary, having no owners, 
his holiness had the free disposal of them, 
and could form an appanage out of them for 
some of his own. 

In the prosperous ages of nepotism, the 
popes enriched their relatives with the pious 
presenta which flowed from all parts of Ev- 
rope iuto the purse of St. Peter; bet since 
superstition had decreased among nations, 
they were obliged to do so at the expense of 
the Roman people, and to increase the imposts 
to gratify the — of their relatives. Pius 
the Sixth naturally followed this path for the 
two bastards whom his sister Dorne him. 
He purchased for the youngest, who was called 
Romuald, the property of the duke of Lante, 
conferred on him the title of count, gave him 

ificent equipages and apartments in the 
interior of the palace ; then, to take all pre- 
text for public malignity, which gave to bis 
handsome nephew the names of Ganymede 
and minion, he sent him to the court of France 
with the rank of apostolic nuncio. 

The pope behaved, in the absence of. young 
Romuald, as if he had been his most cherished 
mistress ; he occupied himself with causing 8 
magnificent palace to be decorated by the first 
artists, eae and sculptors; he adorned it 
with splendid furniture, rich hangings, and er- 
tremely precious objects, either as antiquities 
or works of art. He was even so interested 
in rendering this palace worthy of the era 
of his shameful amours, that he was taken 
very sick, and ran the risk of his life. __ 

e nuncio, warned of the state in which 
his uncle was, retumed immediately to Rome, 
under the pretence of consoling him, but in 
reality not to leave to others the care of pi- 
laging the apostolic treasury. The oon 
cence of Pius the Sixth disappointed the hopes 
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of his nepnew in the pillage of the purse of 
the church, but it was only to render his for- 
tune — ee = * — — 
apostolic prothonotary, which gave him a right 
ia weal a olateoolaured robe,.and to be called 
IMionseigneur, he was then made major domo 
uf the sovereign pontiff, and received several 
important benefices. 

His holiness did not confine himself to these 
acts of kindness for his family. When he 
had assured the fortune of his cherished bas- 
tard, he thought of the establishment of his 
elder brother; he gave him also the title of 
count, with equipages, horses, and 85 
he permitted him then to draw upon the apos- 
tolio treasury, in order to make speculations 
of the most revolting cupidity, to monopolise 
grain, oil, and all pona of the first ne- 
cessity, of which he might raise the price, 
and then sell again to an outrageous profit. 

Count Louis became, in his turn, the minion 
of the holy father, and partook of his infa- 
mous caresses with his own mother, his bro- 
ther, and a young girl named Dona Costanza, 
of a ravishing beauty, the fruit of the adultery 
of Pius, when he was but a cardinal, with the 
countess Falconieri, and to whom he was 
united in marriage ! ! 

Tbe pope loaded his nephew with favours 
ìn commemoration of this event. Independ- 


ently of the new title of duke de Braschi, 


which he had conferred on him some time 
before, he gave him a precious casket which 
contained ten thousand doubjoons in gold, ro- 
saries, diamonds of inestimable price, a col- 
lection of medals enriched with precious 
stones, lands, domains, palaces, a part of the 
great property which the Jesuits had possess- 
ed at Tivoli, and the magnificent silver plate of 
this brotherhood, which had been confiscated. 
The new couple received, besides, from the 
cardinals, Roman princes, the nobility, pre- 
lates, bishops, farmers of the apostolic cham- 
ber, and officers of every class, considerable 
presents, and in such great abundance, that 
they filled several halls in the Vatican. 

It appeared by the vain-glorious joy which 
the sovereign pontiff manifested at the sight 
of these presents, as if he felta sort of de- 
fiance to place all Christendom under contri- 
bution for his bastards. He was not content 
with the offerings of the Romans, he wished 
even to bring Catholic kings into the interest 
of the duke and dutchese de Braschi. He 
took — of the accouchments of the 

tincess of the Asturias, and the queen of 
rance, and sent, in the name of his beloved 
niece, blessed swaddling clothes, destined for 
the embryo who was one day to rule over 
2 and ‘or the son of Louis the Sixteenth. 

is hopes were not deceived; the courts of 
Madrid ~~ ee, = — —— to 
recognise the try of such a proceedin 
and rained down on the well-beloved bastards 
of the holy father, gifts, pensions, gold, m 
cious stones, and decoratious of every kind. 

All sovereigns, however, did not partake of 
the infatuation of Louis the Sixteenth and the 
prince of the Asturias. The emperor, Joseph 
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the Second, was, on the contrary, outraged by 
the licentiousness of the pontifical family, and 
in his indignation announced his determina- 
tion to b off all intercourse with the court 
of Rome, and to drive ultra montanism out of 
his kingdom. The sentiments which urged 
this monarch into the progressive path were 
not entirely disinterested, and his real end 
was to substitute his own absolute authority - 
for the pontifical infallibility of the papacy. 
He commenced by permitting his subjects in 
Germany and Italy to speak and write as they 
pleased about religious matters ; he prohibited 
the publication of bulls, briefs, decretals, or 
other acts emanating from the court of Rome, 
throughout his dominions ; he submitted the 
monastic orders to the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinaries, and prohibited them from all corres- 
pondence with foreign superiors ; he suspend- 
ed the reception of novices in the convents; 
he secularised a large number of religious and 
monks; declared the colleges of the missions, 
and the seminaries, freed from the immediate 
dependence on the Holy See; disposed of bi- 
shoprics, benefices, and abbeys; submitted 
the bishops to an oath of fidelity, restrained 
the franchises of holy places, and regulated 
the external discipline of the churches. He 
was then occupied with proceedings against 
the refractory; he deprived of his revenues 
the cardinal Miguzzi, the archbishop of Vien- 
na, the avowed enemy of all reform ; he drove 
from their sees, their cures, or their colleges, 
the bishops, priests, and Jesuits who had per: 
secuted the abbot Ploner, the governor of the 
seminary of Brixen, in Mofavia, under the 
pretence of Jansenism. He suppressed, and 
erased from the missals, the constitution “Uni- 
genitus,” and the bull “In Cana Domini ;” 
and, finally, he abolished the odious tribunals 
of the inquisition, and prohibited his subjects 
from going ¢o Rome for dispensations. 

These reforms excited to the utmost the 
anger of his holiness, and determined him tc 
address representations to Joseph the Second, 
through Monsignor Garampi, his nuncio at 
Vienna. But the emperor was but little moved 
by them, and charged Prince Kaunitz, his 
minister, to inform the court of Rome that he 
must not be reprimanded as to his proceed- 
ings in his own provinces, inasmuch as he did 
not touch the doctrines of Catho! icism, and that 
the angry notes of the pope would produce no 
other result than a rupture with the Holy See, 
and the appointment of a patriarch in Austria. 
` This threat was a thunderbolt to Pius the 
Sixth; it humbled ħis pride, and induced a 
determination which surprised all Europe. 
He holiness thought that no other means of 
bringing back Joseph were left, but to go to 
him personally, and without delay he address- 
ed a brief to him to apprise him of his deter- 
mination. . 

The sovereign pontiff, under the pretext of 
repr in¢ the apostolic see worthily, wish- 
ed that his journey should resemble a trium- 


hal ma and made a us displa 
through ihe’ whole route. He left Rome by 
the gate de] Popolo, and wae accompanied by 
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the principal lords of bis court, as fer as the 
city of Otricoli, where he separated from his 
dear nephews. The latter retumed that same 
night to the holy city, to assist at ar illumina- 
of the church of St. Peter, and at artificial 
fireworks, which were to be discharged from 
the castle of San Angelo in their honour. 
Pius the Sixth, who desired ardently to ap- 
r at the court of the emperor in all the 
re of his majesty, had been careful to carry 
with him his tiara, and the crosses of cere- 
mony, as well as his most magnificent orna- 
ments. He had alao made a provision of caps 


to gain the bishops, and of gold medals to | and 


seduce the ecclesiastics. These medals were 
struck on one mde with the likeness of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and on the 
other with his own, which made him say to 
the prelates, that it was not the foolish per- 
eons whom they represented, that rendered 
them precious, bat the m out of which 
they were made. His holiness was compelled 
to receive every where, in his passage, puerile 
honours, to distribute relics, rosaries, and sca- 
pularies, to have his sandals kissed, and to 
distribute indulgences. 

The journey of Pius the Sixth was one long 
farce ; at Tolentino he adored the bones of St. 
Nicholas ; at our Lady of Loretto, he 
peon of the Virgin for having made forced 

s for the Pontine marshes ; at Cesena, his 
native city, he showed himself at a grand din- 
ner with all his relatives, and got extrava- 
gantly drunk ; at Imola he treated the embas- 
sadors of the king of Sardinia and the duke 
of Parma in the same way, and renewed the 
same out Finally, he entered the Vene- 
tian states in the Bucentaur, which waited for 
him on his leaving Ferrara, and descended 
from it at the island of Chiozza, where he was 
complimented by the Venetian prelates, the 
doge, and the senate, whom the two procura- 
tors of St. Mark re nted. He was un- 
willing, however, to visit the queen of the 
Adriatic, and leaving Venice on his right, he 
passed through the canals of the Lagunes and 
disembarked at Malagherra. From this city 
he went to Treviso, crossed the Po on a bridge 
built expressly for him, stopped fora moment 
at Undine, thedast town of the republic, and 
entered the Austrian territories. 

At Giritz he found the nuncio Garampi, the 
count Cobartzel, the vice chancellor of the 
emperor, a squadron of the noble guard. and 
several lords, who waited to escort him’ to 
Vienna. At Laybach, in Cariola, the arch- 
datchess Mary Ann, the sister of the em- 
peror, came to meet him, and kissed his feet, 
to the great edification of the faithful. At 
Gratz, he walked for an hour between two 
rows of spectators, who, notwithstanding the 
guarda, broke the order of the march, to kiss 

is sacred vestments. At Neunkirchen, he 
found the emperor and his brother, the arch- 
duke Maximilian, who awaited him in the 
midst of a brilliant escort of lords and ladies. 
The poitiff descended from his carriage as 
soon as he saw the two princes, and took some 
steps in advance- to join Joseph the Second, 
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who, on his aide, had set foot on the earth. 
The emperor and the holy father embraced 
three times, and gave reciprocal testumnonials 
of interest ; it was even remarked, that tears 
of tenderness flewed from the eyes of these 
two eminent > it is true tbat Pius 
the Sixth knew how to weep at will, and Jo- 
seph the Second, on proper occasione. Thus 
they mounted into a carriage, and entered 
Vienna to the ringing of bella and the noise of 
cannon, escorted by an innumerable crowd: of 
people who filled the streets, standing on tiers 
of staging, from the first stories to the roofs, 
made the air resound with fanatical ec- 
olamations. Pius the Sixth, intoxicated with 
joy, exalted by — did not cease to rise in 

is carriage, extend his arms and send floods 
of blessings among the stupid crowd. 

It would de really difficult to give an ides 
of the sensation which this pontifical farce 
produced, if historians, who were witnesses 
of it, had not been careful to preserve a rela- 
tion of it for us. A Lutheran thus expresses 
himself in a letter to one of bis friends. “ You 
cannot imagine what an effect the presence 


of the pope produced in our city, especiall 
when he exhibited himself to the people. 
have seen more than fifty thousand men to- 


ther, salute the head of Catholicity with 
renzied shonts, when he raised the tiara to 
his brow, clothed with ornaments sacred in 
their sight, magnificent in ours, surrounded 
b cardinals, bishops, and all the high clergy. 
The skilful actor bends towards the eart 
then raises his arms to heaven in a theatrical 
attitude, and appears profoundly persuaded 
that he bears thither the vows of a whole m- 
tion. Figure to yourself this ceremony, per- . 
formed by an old man of majestic stature, of 
the noblest and handsomest figure ; figure to 
ourself this immense crowd, which falls on 
its knees with religious enthusiasm, at the 
moment in which the pontiff bestows his bless- 
ing upon it. Judge how forcibly these reli- 
gious ecenes must óperate on weak minds 
which are disposed to be seduced by extemal 
actions.”? . 

They acted, in fact, on the Viennese to soch 
a point, that for a month the coume of the 
Danube was constantly obstructed by the 
crowd of barks which were mounting or de- 
scending the river, and which bore thousanda 
of curious — to the capital of the ee 
The faithful pressed by twenty and thirty 
thousands into the streets which surrounded 
the imperial palace, where the pope resided 
and five — a was his holiness — 
toa rat his ny to grant to this im- 
patient n multitude the eii benefit of his bless- 


ing. 

"The fanatical worehip which the Austrians 
rendered to Pius the Sixth, was not confined 
to his person, but extended even to his gar- 
ments and sandies. E one knows the 
veneration of the Catholicos for the male of the 
pope. It waa the time, now or never, for super- 
stitions farce; the sacred slipper was 
carefully on a cushion, in the audience cham- 
ber, and an inoredible number of devotecs 
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and imbeciles of every class came to kise it, 
to the disgrace of the humankind. They did 
raore ; it was carried about as a relic through 
the lordly mansions of Vienna, and princes 
made it a pious duty, to kiss the slipper of a 
sodomite and incestuous priest. 

Joseph the Second finished it by taking 
charge of the enthusiasm of his people for 
Pius the Sixth, and thought to dismiss him; 
he wished, however, to have the appearance 
of ting him some concessions ; he par 
ted his subjecte to address themselves to 
Rome to obtain dispensations of the first and 
second d ; he consented that nothing 
should be changed in the — to the 
vacant sees of Lombardy ; he tolerated his- 
torical instruction, in regard to the questions 
which related to the bull “ Unigenitus,” and 
only prohibited discussions concerning the 
— it taught or those it condemned. 

fore separating, the emperor and pontiff 

ve to each other mutual marks of affection. 
oseph presented the head of the church with 
a breast-plate enriched with diamonds, and 
valued at more than two hundred thousand 
florins; he gave him besides, through the 
vice chancellor of the empire, a diploma, 
which elevated his bastard, Louis Braschi 
Onesti, to the dignity of a prince of the holy 
— and exempted him from the taxes 
paid in such cases, which amounted to ninety 
thousand florius; he did not forget the cardi- 
nals and bishops who composed the suite of 
the pontiff, he ennobled them all and made 
them rich presents. On the day of his depar- 
ture, he accompanied him as far as the church 
of Mariabrunn, a league from Vienna, and 
embraced him with appearances of the frank- 
est cordiality. But that was all, for scarcely 
the pope left the Austrian territories, than 

the emperog resumed his plans of reform, an- 
nulled the preceding decrees in regard to the 


~ sees of Lombardy, himself appointed a prelate 


to the archbishopric of Milan, suppressed the 
meniicant orders which infested his kingdom, 
seized the revenues, restrained the privileges 
of the apostolic nuncios, sanctioned his edicts 
of toleration, and took under his immediate 
protection, writers who were hostile to the 
court of Rome. 

Joseph the Second having entered further 
than ever on the path of religious reforms, 
was desirous of overthrowing at a blow the 
obstacles which opposed his designs, and 
went into Italy for t pa of making a 
last effort to bring the Holy See to extreme 
concessions, or openly to declare his rupture 
with the papal court. He was received at 
Rome as Pius the Sixth had been at Vien 
bat instead of falling out abruptly as he ha 
intended to do, he allowed himeel! to be over- 
reached by the cardinal de Bernis, the em- 
bassador of France, and the chevalier Azara, 
the Spanish minister, and consented ‘to con- 
clude a kind of concordat with the Holy See. 

Pius the Sixth no longer disturbed himself 
about the reforms in Germany, and surren- 
dered himself to all tho excesses of drunken 
debauchery. The Vatican was the nightly 
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theatre of disgusting ing satumalia, at which met 
the father, the daughter, and ihe two brotheis, 


and which recalled the orgies of the Borgins. 
Rome was daily informed by the indiscretions 
of the officers of the palace, who were the 
favourites of the pope during the night, and 
whether he had chosen among his bastards, 
his or the scullions in his kitchen. - 

His holiness no longer performed any pon- 
tifical functions ; he whole mornings 
at his toilette, painted his cheeks and his li 
rfumed his hands and his breast ; he bath 
mself with precious essences, like the most 

uettish of courtezans, and decorated him- 
self with lace. Gorani maintains that he fell 
into a violent ion when his chamberlaina 
did not dress him to his fancy, and that he 
beat them with his fist, and that one day he. 
beat a tailor almost to death for bringing him 
a badly fitting garment. It is certain that 
Pius the Sixth was extremely arrogant and 
rough, and that he preserved this violent cha- 
racter to his death. Finally, his turpitudes 
rendered him such an object of hatred and 
contempt to the Romans, that in the religious 
ceremonies in which he appeared, the taith- 
ful returned him only hisses in exchange for 
hie blessings. 

It may not be useless to give information 
concerning a very carious incident which. 
caused great noise throughout all — A 
certain Amanzio ae a Milanese by birth, 
and the eon of an old officer of the customs, ` 
was the possessor of a considerable fortnne, 
which he expended in pious works. The 
pope having been informed that this blessed 
person was of an extremely weak min«d, de-: 
termined to use religion for the purpose of 
seizing on his great wealth. .He sent an old 
Jesait to him, who inspired doubts in his 
mind as to the lawfulness of his wealth, de- 
termined him to embrace the ecclesiastical 
state, and to make a donation of his large pa- 
trimony to the bastard and cherished daugh- 
ter of his holiness. 

Pius affected to wish that the duke de Bras- 
chi should not accept the gift; he then per- 
mitted himself to be overcome by the entrea- 
ties of Amanzio Lepri, and only insisted, as a 
condition, that he should reserve for himself 
a pension of five hundred crowns a month. 
The sister-in-law of this fanatic, the mar- 
chioness Victoire Lepri, protested against 
these dispositions, which deprived her youn 
daughter Marianne, the neice and pupil o 
Amanzio, of her inheritance, and attacked the 
donation before the tribunal of the auditor of 
the chamber. The latter, who was all devo- 
tion to the pope, rejected her petition, and re- 
ceived the hat of a cardinal as the price of his 
condust. Victoire Lepri was not discouraged, 
and she appealed to the tribunal of the rota. 
This was the only jurisdiction which had pre- 
served any independence at Rome, and con- 
sequently its right to public regard; it owed 
its independence to its organization, bei 
composed of twelve judges or auditors, of 
whom three only were Romans, and the rest 
spread about in the following manner; one 
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fin Bolo one from Ferrara, one from 
Veuice, oue from Milan, one German, two 
Spaniards, and two Frenchmen. Five of these 
doctors only were paid by the pope, the others 
were oe by the states to which they be- 
longed. The form of their judgment was 
simple, and left little room for chicanery; 
— ing concurred to reuder them respect- 
able. 

Pius the Sixth, fearing a condemnation, of- 
fered the marchioness to pay her down a 
hundred thousand crowns, provided she would 
desist from her pursuits, and even proposed 
to marry the young Marianne to his nephew 
Romuald Onesti. The family of Lepri refused, 
and persisted in its determination to have 
the donation voided by the tribunal of the 
rota. The judges rendered a decree favour- 
able to the dispossessed pupil, and broke the 
act of donation. The ot father was not con- 

uered, he extorted a will in proper form from 
the imbecile Amanzio in favour of his ne- 
pian, the duke, de Braschi, and then when 

e had this important piece, he merely poi- 
soned him to prevent him from taking a fanoy 
to change his mind. On the next day he con- 
vened the tribunal of the rota and presented 
the will, in order a a bastard : A be 

t in possession of the property of the de- 
FR ; but what were his Kaioa anent and 

e, when at the very moment when the 
judges were about to pronounce in favour of 
the validity of the rights of the duke de Bras- 
chi, to see the young Marianne herself, led 
by her mother, advance before the tribunal 
and ünroll a later will than that of the pope, 
ia which Amanzio declared that he appointed 
her his sole heiress, that he annulled the do- 
nation made in favour of the nephew of the 
pontiff, as well as the will which had been 


obtained from him by violence, and that he | laboured seriously to abase the 


left to his family the task of avenging his 
death. 

This incident changed every thing; the 
tribunal pronounced a second judgment in 
favour of Marianne Lepri, and cast the duke 
de Braschi. The obstinate pontiff did not 
yet abandon it; he refused to yield to the or- 
ders of the magistrates, and decided, of his 
own authority, that the cause should be re- 
examined, and in the interval he brought into 
play threats and promises so appropriately 
that the auditors handed to him on a plate of 
gold, the definite decree, which confirmed the 

onation of the unfortunate Amanzio to the 
infamous Duke de Braschi, and which con- 
demned his lawful heirs to pay the expenses 
of the proceedings. This odious spoliation 
excited a general indignation among the Ro- 
mans, and even among foreigners ; the courts 
of Naples, Spain, France, Germany, the re- 
public of Venice, the states of Modena, and 
the dutchy of Parma lashed the conduct of 
the pope in their gazettes. 

Joseph the Second took advantage of it to 
keep no longer on any terms with the Holy 
See; he abolished the nunciatures entirely, 
an contrary to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
bishops; he made a decree conceming the 
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nuncios, and brought them down to the class 
of mere diplomatic envoys; he then amem- 
bled the famous congress of Ems. The pre- 
lates who com this meeting {framed 
twenty-three very important articles, which 
were directly hostile to the ultra montana 
principles of the conrt of Rome, and which, 
among other thi i the indepen- 
dence of the religious of every superior re- 
siding in a foreign country, the absolute an 
thority of bishops in their dioceses frorf all 
exemptions and dispensations, the neceseity 
of the acceptance of the Roman bulls by com- 
petent authority to render them binding in the 
empire, the abolition of the oath of — 
prescribed to prelates by Gregory the Sevent 
the exclusive recognition as the true public 
law of the German church, of the decrees of 
the council of Basle, and the abolition of the 
concordat concluded with Rome at Aschaf- 
feneburg. Finally, in order to give the last 
blow to the supremacy of the Holy See, Jo- 
seph demanded from the pope, through the 
congress, the convocation of an @cumenical 
council, which the popes had promised for 
two centuries ; he rested this demand on the 
necessity which existed in the church to abo- 
lish a crowd of superstitious usages which 
compromised religion, and at the same time 
to revise the lying constitutions which served 
as a pretext for the encroachments of the 
court of Rome. 

The troubles which then broke out in the 
low countries, distracted the attention of the 
emperor, and compelled him to defer the exe- 
cution of his plans to another time ; his exam- 
ple had, however, produced results ; the 
taste for reform had reached the states of Italy; 
the rẹpublics of Venice and — the king- 
dom of Naples, and the dotchy of Modena, 

d duke of T Leo id Toe 
grand duke of Tuscany, , the brother 
of Joseph the Second, — distinguished 
himself in this crusade against the papacy; 
like the emperor, he had convened a council 
at Pistoia, under the presidency of the bishop 
of that city, the famous Scipio Ricci, the ne 
phew of the general of the Jesuita who had 
died in the dnngeons of the castle of San An- 

elo, a prelate of — piety, but who had 
the misfortune, in the eyes of the pontiff, of 
not sharing the sentiments of the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola. His holiness immediately 
condemned the decisions to which this as- 
sembly came, and prohibited the duke of 
Tuscany from paying any attention to them. 
Leopold, instead of being intimidated by the 
apostolic censures, assembled the bishops of 
his kingdom at Florence, to have four new ar- 
ticles adopted concerning the reformation of 
the breviarics and missals, the translation of the 
ritual into the vulgar tongue, the precedence 
of curates over canons, and the declaration 
that the episcopal institution was of divine 
right. But Pius the Sixth had intrigued 9 
well, and put into play so well the resources 
of corruption, that a majority of the prelates 
declared against the plans of the grand duke. 

The coteries of the pope did not confine 
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itself to this firet success, it wished to render 
its victory complete by crushing at once the 
prince Scipio Ricci; it sent agitators into 
the city of Pistoia, excited the fanatics of the 

lace by accusing the bishop of wishing to 

eatroy religion, and by giving as proofs, that 
five years before, he had carried off a miracu- 
lous relic from the church of Prato. The in- 
trepid Ricci made head against the storm 
and pursued, none the less, the execution o 
his generous plans of reform ; he gave his at- 
tention particularly to the religious houses, 
whose disorders gave rise to great scandal, 
and proved that in the convents of the Domi- 
nicans licentiousness had reached its utmost 
extreme. 

From the declarations of the nuns, it was 
shown that in the convents of St. Lucia and 
St. Catherine at Pistoia, the female Domini- 
cans received their confessors in the chapter, 
and abandoned themselves to the most unbri- 
died excesses of libertinage on the very steps 
of the altar ; other nuns avowed that frequent- 
ly jealousy, or the inconstancy of the monk 
led to serious collisions; that they disput 
for the provincial or prior; that they deprived 
themselyes of their money or effects for their 
confessors; that several Dominicans had five 
or six mistresses at once, who formed a kind 
of seraglio; that at each promotion of a pro- 
vincial in the monastery of the men, the new- 
—— went to the convent to choose a 
avourite, and that the novices, entirely naked, 
were ranged in two rows for his inspection, 
that he placed his hat on the head of her who 
pleased him most, and made her his mistress 
at once. Scipio Ricci further discovered that 
these disorders were not the only ones to 
which the nuns abandoned themselves; he 
ascertained that they surrendered! themselves 
to the most horrid saturnalia among them- 
selves. and that they professed the most li- 
bertine quietism. He put an end to these 
turpitudes by placing these houses of prosti- 
tution under an inflexible supervision, and by 
excluding the Dominicans from employment 
as confersors. 

It was in vain that the holy father interfered 
and fulminated bulls against the reformer; 
the grand duke Leopold maintained the regu- 
lations of Scipio Ricci, and suppressed the in- 
quisition throughout his dominions. 

Ferdinand the Fourth, the king of the Two 
Sicilies, had also abolished the terrible tribu- 
nals of the holy office, and was pee S 
enter on the path of monastic reform. He 
already ordered the suppression of seventy- 
eight convents in Sicily ; he went further, he 
ordered the other monasteries to make no new 

uisitions in future, and he placed them all 
ander the rule of the bishops; he then pro- 
hibited the ecclesiastics from obeying the 
regulations of the Roman chancellery, claim- 
ed from the sovereign pontiff the right of con- 
ferring the vacant benefices, and refused to 
continue to pay the disgraceful tribute which 
his predecessors had been accustomed to 
send to Rome, and which was called the ho- 
mage of the hackney. Pius the Sixth protes- 
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ted against these efforts at rebellion on the 
part of the sovereign, threatened him with his 
anathemas, and informed him throogh his 
nuncio, that he would not permit a petty king 
to treat him like a country curate. His Sici- 
lian majesty as his reply, rove the legate out 
of his kingdom and made preparations to 
chastise the insolent pontiff and retake the 
dutchies of Castro and Ronciglione, which 
were enclosed in the states of the church and 
of which the kings of Naples had constant! 
claimed possession. The grave evente whic 
were occurring in France suspended the ef- 
fects of the wrath of Ferdinand, and forced 
him to give all his attention to the imposing 
sight of a nation striving against royalty. 

uis fhe Sixteenth, yielding to the fatal 
councils of his courtiers, had committed the 
enormous fault of recallıng all the ecclesias- 
tics who had been banished on account of 
their fanaticism, of joining the party of the 
Jesuits, of declaring himeelf the enemy of the 
philosophers, and of persecuting to extremes 
the men who were the glory’ol the country. 
From that moment, the quarrels which had 
been fora time assuaged, resumed ali their 
energy, and the monarchy found itself again 
exposed to the attacks of ita formidable foes. 
It was no longer a faction that absolutism had 
to combat; it was a whole nation which rose 
in a menacing attitude to reclaim its forgotten 
rights, and which wes preparing to demand a 
terrible account from royalty for the disasters 
it had, for fourteen centuries, drawn upon it. 

Voltaire died at Paris, and the clergy, insti- 
gated by the Jesuits, had refused a tomb to 
the mortal remains of one of the greatest men 
of genius who has appeared in the world. 
Rousseau, the rival of the fame of Voltaire, 
had followed him to eternity, and the priests, 
renewing the same bigotry, had refused a 
corner of earth to the immortal author of the 
Social Contract. 

The death of these two great men filled the 
nobles and ecclesiastics with joy; they all 
supposed that the party, deprived of its chiefs, 
could be easily crushed, sad set to work to do 
it. The bishop addressed parliament to ask 
that an old decree, inflicting the penalty of 
death against the authors, printers, and distri- 
butors of books hostile to religion, should re- 
ceive a rigorous execution. “We must punish 
with the sword of the executioner,” said the 

relates, “the crimes of the press. The phi- 
osophers who write against the church, are 
more culpable than regicides, for they attack 
God and not man. We claim the same pun- 
ishment for them, and we also desire that 
their right hands be burned off! ...”” Louis 
the Sixteenth, to his shame, associated him- 
self with this odious persecution against the 
writers. He threatened the republic of Gene- 
va with his wrath, if it continued to allow ire 
religions books to be printed. At Paris, ang 
in the provinces, he’ persecuted the booksel- 
lers and printers, in default of the authors, 
who escaped punishment by flight. | 

But nothing could arrest the spread of the 
philosophic doctrines ; the phalanx, instead ot 


and more enterprising. a 
sot, D'Alembert, Condorcet, Bailly, Thomas, 
Vieg-d’Azir, Marmontel, Chamfort, and a mul- 
titude of others, continued the work commen- 
eed by Voltaire. Magistrates, members of 
the university, lords of the court, ministers, 
showed themselves to be partizans of the new 
ideas. It was the fashion in high society to 
eondemn the institutions of a decrepid papacy 
and of a tottering monarchy. 

The agitation which was manifested in 
France, caused serious alarms to Pius the 
Sixth, and foreshadowed to him that the time 
was not far distant when the eldest daughter 
of the charch would free itself from the tute- 
lage of its mother. The court did not, how- 
ever, cease to maintain the best relations with 
his holiness, and the imbecile Louis the Six- 
teenth offered large sums to the Roman chan- 
cellery to canonise the blessed daughter of 
Louis the Eleventh, Juan the Lame, whom 
Louis the Twelfth had so scandalously repu- 
diated for the haughty Anne of Brittany, his 
second wife. But before this ridiculous mat- 
ter was settled, the good understanding was 
interrupted by the famous ings about 
the lace, in which the honour of the queen 
of France and of a prince of the church were 
seriously comp . The arrest of the 
principal culprit, the cardinal de Rohan, had 
created a great sensation in the sacred col- 
lege. The pope had immediately addressed 
representations to the embassador of France, 
and had signified to him that he would invoke 
the observance of the canonica! rules in favour 
of the accused, if matters were carried fur- 


r. 
Lonis the Sixteenth would listen to nothing, 
and declared that he would proceed to the 
judgment of the prince de Rohan notwith- 
standing the pope, the cardinals, and all fo- 
reign courts, in order to avenge the honour of 
the queen. Monseigneur de Rohan then de- 
termined to face the danger, and demanded 
to have his cause submitted to the parliament 
for examination. The wary prelate had fore- 
seen that Marie Antoinette would recoil be- 
fare the scandal of publio debates, would pur- 
chase his silence, and have him cleared. But 
the sacred college, which did not know the 
motives which had induced him to take this 
determination, did not like the step, and pro- 
tested against his voluntary abandonment of 
his rights, by declaring that the court of Rome 
eould alone judge a prince of the church. 

All Europe was engaged about this trial. 
The king of Spain sent notes to France, to en- 
gage Louis the Sixteenth to hush up this mat- 
ter; the emperor of Germany claimed the 
cardinal de Rohan for the same purpose, as a 
prince of the holy Roman Empire. The elec- 
tor of Mayence also maintained, that he had 
a right to take cognizance of this accusation, 
because the accused was bishop of Strasburg 
and his euffragan ; finally, the diet of Ratisbon 
claimed jurisdiction of this cause as belong- 
ing to a state of the empire. 

this occurrence Pius the Sixth, discover- 
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diminishing, became — numerobs, ing ihe imposeibility of © 


tions of Louis the Sixteenth, though a 
little tardily, — to be serious about his 
hononor as a h , Wished at leas to save 
the dignity of the cardinals, and to shun the 
disgrace of having a priuce of the charch de- 
clared, by a secalar tr:sbunal,to be a slanderer, 
sharper, thief, and forger, he pronounced the 
— ad interim, of the cardinal de Ro- 
han, grand almoner of France, and ted 
him a respite of six months to justify himself 
before his peers, from the accusations brought 
against him. 

The parliament of Paris maintained, that 
the brief of his holiness on the li- 
berties of the Gallican church, refused to pay 
any attention, and continued its inquiries. 
Fortunately for the grand almoner, Marie An- 
toinette interfered secretly in the affair, gained 
over the most influential counsellors, and had 
him discharged. His eminence was immed? 
ately reinetalled in his titles and dignities, 
which made the Parisians ray, in allusion to 
the pretended bon mot of Francis the First, 
that the cardinal had lost nothing but his 
honour. 

Concord was restored between the two 
courts, their intercourse was replaced on the 
same footing as before this aflair, and Louis 
the Sixteenth Jeaned, as before, on Pius the 
Sixth, to cause civilization to retrograde, and 
to restore France to ages of slavery. It was, 
however, no longer in the power of a king to 
accomplish this eacrilegious work ; men and 
things, laws and constitutions, were all impel- 
led, by an irresistible force, into the revolu- 
tionary $ hinipo]; and, as if eventa were not 
hurrying on fast enough even for the wishes 
of those whom they were to abase, nobles and 
priests affected more arrogance, more pride, 
than ever. The queen threw herself, with 
a kind of delirium, into pleasure and de- 
bauchery, without being restrained by the 
care of her own preservation—sacrificing the 
millions of France to the young lords and la- 
dies of her court, who were the objects of her 
criminal ardour, at the time in which the 
finances of the nation were in a state of fright- 
ful disor:ler. 

It wax then that Louis the Sixteenth con- 
ceived the idea of convening the notables to 
obtain new imposte to meet the deficiencies 
of the treasury. From the very opening of 
the assembly it could be seen what p 
ideas of reform had, thanks to the philosophers 
made in all minds. The notables, though be- 
longing to the privileged classes, refused the 
subsidies which were demanded of them, pro- 
tested againet the dissipation of the court, 
demanded the suppression of the annates, & 
tight which sent millions out of the kin 
yearly, for the benefit of the apostolic e 

r. 


Under these circumstances the nuncio of 
Pius the Sixth interfered to defend the m- 
terests of the court of Rome, and induced 
Louis the eer place the reins of go- 
vernment in the hands of an energetic priest, 
who might, after the example of Richelieu, 
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sava the throne and the altar from imminent 
ruin. The feeble monarch obeyed, appointed 
as his principal minister Charles Lomenie de 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, and gave to 
him the administration of the finances. The 
prelate immediately drew up edicts of im- 
posts, and carried them to parliament to be 
registered. The counsellors refused to obey 
his orders, and declared that an assembly 
of the states-general was alone competent to 
establish public charges. That word,“ states- 
gonen immediately resounded through all 

ranee. The clergy, the nobility, the parlia- 
ment, the burghers, all moved by different 
hopes or fears, proclaimed the principle, “that 
@ nation represented by its delegates, pe 
sessed an imprescriptible right to reform 
abuses and levy imposta. l 

His majesty wished to resist the opinion 
and held several beds of justice, in which new 
edicts were registered ; the parliament pro- 
tested against this illegality, and declared the 
registry void. In vain had the principal min- 
ister resorted to intimidation, and caused the 
most refractory magistrates to be imprisoned. 
These acts of rigour only exasperated men the 
more, and compelled the king to dismiss his 
minister, and give him as a successor the 
Genevese Necker, and to issue a decree fixing 
the opening of the states-general for the 1st 
of May} 1789. An incredible effervescence 
was already manifested in all parts of France ; 
clubs and political assemblies organised every- 
where, for the elections of the commissioners 
of the nation. 

At last, on the 4th of May, 1789, the depu- 
ties of three ordera, the third estates, the 
nobility, and the clergy went to Versailles, 
where they were to hold their meetings. Louis 
the Sixteenth, followed by the princes and 
great officers of the crown, went to meet them 
at the church of the Holy Spirit, to hear a 
solemn mass, at the conclusion of which, Mon- 
seigneur de la Fare, bishop of Nancy, preach- 
ed a sermon, in which he mixed up protesta- 
tions of love for religion, loyalty to the king, 
and sublime reflections on the advantages of 
liberty. On the following day, his majesty 
opened the states-general in a cautious — 
in which he was prodigal of assurances o 
his respect for the liva and love for the peo- 
ple. The.deputies of the third estate were 
not the dupes of this —— language; 
met to bring about useful reforms for the na- 
tion, they went to work, without allowing 
themselves to be deterred or discouraged by 
the obstacles of every kind which were 
thrown in their way. They began by at- 
tacking the ecclesiastical privileges, declared 
that the property of the clergy was na- 
tional property, abolished the tithes, sold the 
properties of the churches and converted 
them into life rents; they then suppressed 
the annates. At length, on the 17th of May, 
the deputies, whose powers had been recog- 
nised having taken the title of National As- 
sembly, decreed the famous civil constitution 
of the clergy, which overtlrew al] degrees in 
the spi-itual hierarchy, and enjoined on the 
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bishops and curates to take the oath of fidelity 
to the nation, p 
The great majority of the French clergy 
refused to submit to the decisions of the as- 
sembly ; out of one hundred and thirty bi 
only four were in favour of its adoption. 
first consecration of constitutional bisho 
soon, however, took place in the church of t 
Oratoire ; Talleyrand Perigord, bishop of Aue 
tun, assisted by the prelates Gobel, Lydda 
and Miroudot, conferred the constitutions 
episcopal dignity on the carates Expilly and 
Marolles, recently promoted to the sees of 
Quimper and Laon. This news created a 
profound sensation at the court of Rome ; Pius 
the Sixth had contented himself, until that 
time, with addressing protests to the philoso» 
phic legislators, who, as he said, were biting 
each other, in the constituent assembly. He 
thought that his remonstrances had been too 
mild, and he determined, in order to intimi- 
date the depntjes, to lanch terrible bolls 
against the ecclesiastics, who had taken the 
oath of fidelity to the constitution, and ordered 
them to retract within forty days, under pene 
alty of being excommunicated as intruders, 
unlawful schismatice, heretics, and sacrile- 


ous. . 

The bulls of his holiness only served to ine 
duce the legislative body to decree, that al} 
intercouree should be broken off with the 
court of Rome, that the nuncio should be ex- 
pelled from France, the embassador recalled 
to Paris, and the priests who refused to take 
the oath be prosecuted as refractory. 

Pius the Sixth found himself attacked at 
once in his spiritual and temporal power. The 
cry of liberty, uttered by the national assem- 
bly, had resounded at Avignon; the inhabi- 
tants of the Venaissin countship had rallied 
to the ideas of independence proclaimed b 
the French; they formed a national 
framed a religious constitution on the same 
basis as that of the French, and had revolted 
against the vice legate, who commanded the 
province in the name of the pope. Then, 
on the refusal of his holiness to give his sano- 
tion.to all these acts, they had driven from 
their territory the vice legates, the archbishop, 
and all the ecclesiastics attached to the court 
of Rome; finally, they had declared theme 
selves in P of the pope, and had offer- 
ed themselves to France. Pius the Sixth, 
furious at seeing one of his handsomest pro» 
vinces detach itself from his temporal power, 
wished to make an effort to retain it beneath 
his sway; he organised bands of assassins, 
who, under the name of pontifical soldiers, 
abandoned themselves to frightful briganda- 
ges in the Venaissin territory, and murdered 
@ great number of the republicans in the name 
of the holy father, and for the greater glory 
of religion. Most happily the cause of liberty 
triamphed ; public indignation did justice to 
the murderers, and the country was reunited 
to France. : 

This event was celebrated in Paris by ree 
joicings, at the close of which the people of 
the capital burned ite pope in effigy in the 
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gareni of the Palais Royal; a burlesque 

which became, on the of Pius the 
Bixth, a pretext for cruel reprisals. His holi- 
ness feli on the French who inhabited his 
states, 2nd were regarded as partizans of the 
aew ideas; he massacred or poisoned them 
all, and did the same towards the Italians 
and strangers, who were suspécted of par- 
taking of the doctrines of the constitnent as- 
sembly ; as for those who were regarded as 
indifferent, he contented himself with con- 
` fining them in the dungeons of the castle of 
San Angelo, and submitting them to the harsh- 
est treatment. 

Among these last wae the famous Caglios- 
tro, one of the most extraordinary men of the 
eighteenth century, who had retired,to Rome 

ter the affair of the queen’s necklace, in 
which he was seriously compromised. After 
that affair he had married the beautiful Lo- 
renzia Feliciani, who, under the name of Sera- 
phina, had accompanied him in all his jour- 
neys, and shared his good and bad fortune. 
As he treated her with much harshness, after 
eho was bound to him by indiseoluble ties, the 
lady found no other way of getting rid of his 
akoy than by revealing to her confessor 
that he might impart it to other members o 
the sacred office, the divining practices by 
means of which Cagliostro daped fools. 

The good father, much smitten. with his beav- 
tiful penitent, had no scruples about destroy- 
ing her husband, io obtain possession of her. 
and denounced Cagliostro to the tribunal o 
the inquisition. In consequence of this infor- 
mation, the latter was arrested and plunged 
into a dungeon; his trial then commenced. 
The inquiry was long and minute, considering 
the importance of the personage ; all his let- 
tera and smallest papers were read, comment- 
ed upon, and tranelated with extreme care ; 
but nothing was discovered which treated of 
sorcery ; they only judged from certain paesa- 
ges written by himself, that he was a Free- 
mason and a partizan of the French ideas. 
He could not be judged worthy of the most 
crue! punishments. For a short time his 
holiness thought of having him bummed alive, 
under the pretext of the crime of sorcery ; 
then reflecting that such an execution would 
excite Senori indignation, he only condemned 
him to perpetual imprisonment. Another un- 
fortunate, named Octavius Capelli, for the 
same crime, that is to say, for having expresed 
opinions favourable to the French republican 
was condemned to languish in a dungeon al 
his Ife; a monk, named Rugusain, underwent 
a still more cruel punishment on like accusa- 


8. 

But what could the furious anger of a po 
do before the revolutionary movement! The 
ery of liberty uttered in Paris, croased the A] 
resounded even in Rome, and was repeated by 
the Italians. The holy father then conceived 
the thought of fomenting a civil war in France, 
~and of using the legions of monks, who Were 
devoted to his cause, in renewing the terrible 
religious wars. More than seventy thousand 
ecclesiastics had refused to take the constitu- 
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tional oath; the constituent —— e 
however, the weaknees to anthorise to 
celebrate divine service in the churches of the 
swor priests. These miserable satellites of 
fanaticism, at the instigation of the court of 
Rome, unworthily abused this tolerance, to 
conspire against the new order of things ; they 
insinuated to the devotees, that all the sacra- 
ments administered by the constitutional bi- 
shope and curates were essentially void ; they 
rebaptised children, remarried adults, and 
dared to announce {rom the pulpit, tbat out 
of their communion were only concubibage, 
illegitimacy, and damnation. A dangerous 
agitation, the consequence of those insinva- 
tions, manifested itself in all the departments 
and reacted against the revolutionary work; 
fortunately the legislative assembly, which 
had succeeded the constituent, took measuies 
to arrest the progress of the evil. It suppressed 
the pensions the state etill allowed to the re 
fractory, decreed the liberty of worebip, the 
emancipation of al] the monastic orders, the 
marriage of the priests, and on the ma 
tion of Archbishop Torne, it probibited all re 
ligious costumes. 

Louis the Sixteenth wished to cover the 
clergy by bis tottering authority, and used the 
right which the constitution granted to him of 
rejecting a law according to the caprice of bis 
wil], by a simple veto. The ecclesiastics ro 
sumed a pride and insolence which became 
fata] to them; they dared to announce pub 
licly, that a vast confederacy had been op 
ganised by the pope, and that goon all the 
Catholic Pee reunited by his holiness, 
would fall together on France to stifle 
philosophical hydra in a sea of blood. 

The boldness of the clergy, and the imm» 
nence of the danger, at last impelled the legie 
lative assembly to act with severity against 
the rebellious priests. It was enjoined on all 
ecclesiastica, without exception, to take the 
civic oath, or leave the kingdom. Those whe 
refused to obey the decree, and persisted in 
remaining in France, were cast mto the ne 
tional prisons; the greater part, however 
joined the princes and princesses who had 
fied to foreign lands, and who intrigued with 
kings to excite them against the nation. 

Among the emigrants was the celebrated 
abbe Maury, one of the most skilful cham 
pions of despotism, who had taken refuge 
with the Pope, and obtained flattering distino 
tions, and the title of nuncio, to represent the 
Holy See at the diet of Frankfort, in order to 
urge Germany into a war of invasion. 

At last, thanks to the efforts of these props of 
tyranny, a formidable coalition was organ! 

inet France; the civil war broke out in is 
endée, and the frontiers were threatened by 
the armies of the kings of Prussia, Sweden, 
Austria, and Sardinia; within, base machine 
tions increased the disorders, and threatened 
the country with certain ruin. Should we thea 
be astonished that the people, in a moment of 
despair, at seeing all theee disorders fal) upon 
the country, dreading to fall beneath the yoke 
of despotism, went to the prisons which com 
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tained the enemies of liberty, to tuke ven- 

on on the guilty authors of these evils? 
Doubt.ess such outbreaks are to be deplored, 
but we will say that they were in some sort 
justified by the priests themselves, who, with- 
in their prisons, conspired against the nation, 
end oe cease to — * — of the 

e, by expressing the sacrilegious hope of 
— Paak delivered by the Allied 
armies. And lest despotiem should make too 
much noise about the maseacres of the pri- 
sons, we will recall the crusades against the 
Albigenses executed under Philip the Second, 
the atrocities of the Armagnacs and Burgun- 
dians under King Charles the Sixth, the bloody 
executions of the St. Bartholomew under 
Charles the Ninth, the dragoonings of the Ce- 
vennes under Louis the Fourteenth, and will 
ask which, whether royalty or democracy, is 
in arrears to the other. 

But events were changing appearances; a 
new national assembly, the convention, suc- 
ceeds the legislative; the republic is pro- 
claimed in France, and Louis the Sixteenth 
expiates the crimes of his race upon the scaf- 
fold. Pius the Sixth immediately fulminates 
a bull of excommunication against the French 
nation, designates it by the names of impious, 
sacrilegious, and abominable, and calls down 
upon it the thunders of heaven and earth. 
The convention sends the following letter to 
his holiness as its reply: “The Executive 
Council of the Republic to the prince bishop 
of Rome. Pontiff—You will immediately dis- 
charge from your dungeons several French 
citizens who are detained in them. If these 
demands are ineffectual, you will learn that 
the republic is too bold to overlook an out- 
rage, and too powerful to allow it to go un- 
punished.” 

The pope could scarcely restrain his rage 
when he received the message of the conven- 
tion. The cardinals, however, who surround- 
ad him, having shown him the danger he in- 
curred by exposing himself to the wrath of a 
republican people, there wae seen the pre- 
tended vicar of God, the successor of St. Peter, 
the infallible pontiff, who lords it over the 
Christian world, fumble himself before a 
simple deputy, sprung from the lowest ranks 
of the people, and promise to obey the wishes 
of the republic. 

Then, on the news that the French had ex- 
perienced some reverses, he resumed hie bold- 
ness, assembled troops, and announced that he 
was about to put on the. helm and cuirass to 
combat the repnblicans, After the example 
of their head, the priests and monks, filled 
with a holy enthusiasm, traversed the city 
and country, reunited fanatics on their way, 
enrolled them beneath the pontifical banners, 
and organised them into bands of aseassiys ; 
then, when they supposed they were strong 
enough to fight the republic, they threw aside 
all shame, and in contempt of the laws of 
nations, massacred a secretary of the embas- 
7, named Basseville, whilst passing through 
the streets to go to the academy, accompanied 
Sy his Wife and children. These cannibale 
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then rushed into the city ; 
live Pius the Sixth! ` Long life to the St. Bar- 
tholomew! Death to all Frenchmen.” 

The palace of the academy was invaded, 
the boarders pursued, and forced to fly before 
the swords of the priests, whilst other bands 
of murderers beat down the doors of the 
houses inhabited by the French, and there re- 
newed the same scenes of violence. 

In France, things were daily assuming a 
more Ingubrious aspect; within were dis- 
orders and anarchy ; the peasants of Brittany 
and la Vendée, excited by the preaching 
of fanatics, organised the insurrection of the 
Chouans, and transformed their rich plains 
into frightful battle fields; without, despots 
and their hordes of slaves were warring, 
ready to fall on the republic. Such was the 
critical position into which nobles and priests 
had brought the country. . 

Pins the Sixth, the organizer of this sacri- 
legious crusade, undertaken by kings against 
liberty, was not backward in the odious task 
he had imposed upon himeelf. He, the head 

the Catholic church, united with heretical 

ngland, and the schismatic northern courts, 
and formed, in connection with these powers, 
and the kings of Italy and Spain, a formidable 
coalition. 

It is true that tyrants have neither religion 
nor country ; their religion is an immoderate 
love of power; it is the exercise of phat su- 

reme power with which the weakness or the 
ignorance of their fellow citizens has invested 
them; their country is the throne on which 
they sit in the plenitude of their insolence. 
In the opinion of these — men are but 
slaves, only fit to dig into the bowels of the 
earth, to extract from it the wealth it con- 
tains, and they scarcely think them worthy to 
rear their palaces, and farnish their hand- 
somest sons, and most beautiful danghters, to 
gratify their passions and licentiousness. 

Grand and sublime in its efforts, the republic 
set on foot fourteen armies, struggled against 
its enemies, caused despots to tremble on their 
thrones, and announced that it was about to 

unish the old pope for his crimes and perfi- 
dies: At the news that the French were pre- 
paring to invade Italy, Pius the Sixth wished to 
make an appeal to fanaticism, and spread this 
furious proclamation through the provinces. 

“Italians, as soon as the stroke of the bell 
shal) announce the entrance of the republicans 
on the territories of the charch, run all to 
arms, burn the harvests, poison the rivers and 
fountains; slay or ray means, sword, fire, 
or poison, an unbridled foe, who mows off the 
heads of kings and prieets with the axe of the 
executioner; annihilate these barbarous re- 
publicans, who have sworn to overthrow the 
throne and the altar. Obey, all of you, it is 
your god, your pope who orders you. 

“We promise plenary indulgences and 
eternal recompenses to the faithful who shall 
murder most of these ferocious French; we 
grant an entire amnesty to robbers, assarsins, 
and parricides, who shal] redeem their crimes 
by fighting for relission ; we give, in advance, 
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oar absolation to courageous women, who, 
like Judith, shall abandon themeelves to the 
Philistines, and cat off their heads. 

“Let all men who have received baptism 
hasten beneath the immaculate standard of 
the Roman church; let all Italy rise with its 
ruillions of swords at the voice of the vicar of 
Christ, and let all men and women plunge 
their hands in the blood of the French, and 
taste the delights of this glorious holocaust. 

“We grant no dispensation from this cru- 
sede bnt to ecclesiastics; because it is the 
duty of pastors to elevate their arms upon the 
mountains, whilst the faithful are combatting 
and murdering each other in the plain.” 

Never had fanaticiem spoken a more furi- 
ous language during the days of darkness of 
the middle ages, nor during the fury of the 
league. Fortunately the times were aope 
and the proclamation of the holy father had 
scarcely any influence over the people of the 
ecclesiastical states. Besides, what could 
men demoralised by misery, rendered brutal 
' by exactions, and plunged in the most pro- 
found ignorance, dot Moreover, the aposto- 
lic treasury was empty; its credit gone, and 
the resource of loans exhausted. Every thing 
had been swallowed up by the pontiff or his 
bastarda, even to the plate of the churches. 
The Italiana made no movement, and awaited 
the arrival of the French, not as enemies, but 
as liberators. Nay, more; the pope having 
desired to double the taxes, they revolted 
agdinat the fiscal agents, killed some of them 
at Rome, and even thought of burning the 
palace of the duke de Braschi, whose wealth 
and insolent luxury contrasted in eo odious a 
manner with the general distress. But a few 
ebirri were enough tu arrest the hostile mani- 
festationa, and cause the degenerate sons of 
ancient Rome to tremble. It is related, that 
the miserable ple were so demoralised 
that on the day of an outbreak, Braschi left 
his palace with a whip in his hand, followed 
by some lackeys carrying beakets filled with 
pieces of money, and cried out in a loud voice, 
““Here, throw some gold to this mob, that it 
may go how! farther off.” Then, clearing a 
passage with blows of his whip, he passed 
through the crowd, withont a single man 
daring to punish his insolence. As the hol 
father lost some of his guards in these colli- 
sions, he determined to declare them invio- 
lable, and published, that every insult offered 
to one of the esbirri would be regarded as a 
crime of high treason. 

In the interval, France had seen the con- 
vention pass away, and the Thermidorean re- 
action be accomplished. A party, composed 
of alt the infamons men who had enriched 
themeelves by betraying the popular cause, 
triumphed over the mountain, and placed the 
exercise of power in the hands of a council 
of five members, called the directory. With 
these men reappeared the priests, and in their 
train came bands of assassine, organised un- 
der the name of the company of Jesus, who 
mace a terrible war on the republic. 

These new soldiers of the cross, recruited 
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— among the — aal anfrecked 
monks, spread through seve ia, 
— those of Vaucluse and months 
of the ne, and exercised the most barbe- 


rous atrocities in the name of the and 
of Louis the Eighteenth, the ki of France, 
whom his holiness, Pius the Sixth, had reeog- 
nised by that title, since the news of the dea:h 
of the son of Louis the Sixteenth in the temple. 

Their audacity soon increasing. from the 
feebleness of the directory, they dared to 
claim Catholicism the national religion. Five 
bishops sworn to, and secretly affiliated with 
the Jesuita, seconded their plans by publish- 
ing an encyclical letter, to which thirty-three 
other prelates adhered, that is to say, almost 
the whole new Gallican church. The refrao- 
tory priests thought that their day of triumph 
had come, and encouraged the companies of 
Jesus in their work of devastation. The court 
of Rome applauded this sanguinary zeal, and 
in the intoxication of its joy commanded ac- 
tions of solemn thanks for the success of the 
cause of despotism. 

The directory was at last aroused by the 
progress of the companies of Jesus, and took 
vigorous measures to arrest them. They ex- 
acted the civic oath from all ecclesiastics 
without exception, and banished from France 
those who refused to take it. Unfortunately 
for the nation, there remained too great a num- 
ber still; and it was afterwards discovered, 
without ability to remedy the evil, that ths 
eame clergy had pre the ruin of the na- 
tional liberties, and the triumph of despotism. 

The republican armies were every where 
victorious. The countries lying on this side 
of the Rhine were completely subjugated ; it 
only remained to conquer Italy to break up 
the coalition. This mission was confided to 
General Bonaparte, then but twenty-seven 
years old. Brilliant sucoesses signal: 
arrival of this young chief, who was one day 
to fill the world with his military glory. The 
Austrians and Piedmontese were routed by 
the republican soldiery, who were scarcely 
armed, and without shoes; and the pope soon 
trembled for his temporal sovereignty. 

Pius the Sixth endeavoured then to levy 
troops; and to repair the penury of his trea- 
sury he issued billets, a species of payment 
whose circulation he forced by compelling the 
shopkeepers of Rome to receive them in ex- 
change for specie. But the rapid march of 
the French surprised him in his preparations, 
and prevented him from putting bus warlike 

lans into execution. The wary pontiff then 
eigned to wish to enter into an arrangement 
with General Bonaparte, and sent to hin the 
Spanish embassador, the chevalier to 
ask of him an armistice, and to offer to buy 
peace by ceding tho legations of Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and Romagna, the payment of a contn- 
bution of fifteen millions of francs, and the 
surrender of the master-pi of art of an- 
cient Greece and modern Italy, which adorned 
the galleries of the Vatican. 

The armistice granted, Pius the Sixth, who 
had only thought of gaining time, and not of 
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fulfilling the conditions stipulated in his name, 
hastened to take advantage of the time to put 
his armaments in a state of activity. By his 
_ orders, legions of priests spread themselves 

through ali the cities of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, and embittered the fanatical population 
against the French by farious preaching. In 
order to increase the enthusiasm of the devo- 
tees, he opened the treasuries of celestial 
liberalities, and promised, in a bull, forty thou- 
sand years of indulgences to all those who 
‘ should aid in repulsing the republicans. The 
following was the tenor of this brief: 

“To all our well-beloved and Catholic chil- 
dren, brethren in Jesus Christ: We order you, 
for the good of Christendom, to take op arms ; 
and that no one may hesifate to accomplish 
our wishes, we inform you, that by virtue of 
our sovereign power, we grant forty thousand 
years of indulgences to those who shall range 
themselves under our banner, and celestial 
beatitude to those who shall have slain only 
one of our enemies! ..” Independently o 
these machinations, his holiness was careful 
to send emissaries to the emperor of Austria, 
to obtain succours. 

aparte, informed of what was going on, 
immediately informed the court of Rome, that 
he would at once commence hostilities, if the 
pope did not stop his intrigues, and at once 
fil his engagements with the republic. 
Pius the Sixth appeared resigned to obedi- 
ence; he assembled in an immense gallery 
the tableaux destined for the ransom of Rome ; 
he drew from the castle of San Angelo all the 
money which remained in the famous trea- 
sury of Quintus the Fifth; he constrained the 
churches, convents, pious houses, and congre- 
gations to sarrender to him their ornaments 
and precious vessels which were not abso- 
lutely neceesary for the celebration of divine 
service ; he compelled all his subjects to sur- 
render their plate, and even searched their 
houses for precious stones, golden ornaments, 
and even the rings of the women. When he 
had accumulated in his treasury all the wealth 
of his people, he informed the French general 
that he was ready to satisfy the republic. 

The commissaries of the directory went 
immediately to Rome, to receive the pledges 
of the capitulation, and inform Pius the Sixth 
that it was the will of France that he should 
retract, disavow, and annul all balls, decision 
sentences, censures, edicts, mandamuses an 

nerally all writings emanating from the 
Holy See since the commencement of the 
revolution ; that he should abolish the inquisi- 
tion in all Catholic countries, and suppress the 
barbarous practice of castration on children 
destined to chant in the churches. 

These conditions, which added nothing to 
tho materal part of the treaty and which 
were mace for a humane end, appeared to 
excite the anger of the pope to the highest 
point. His holiness maintained that their 
only tendency was to deny his infallibility, to 
make him avow in the face of Europe, that 
he was an impostor, and that religion was 
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He asked for a consultation with the sacred 
college, as to the measures he was to take 
under the circumstance. It was a new ruse 
to gain time and put off the fulfilment of the 
execation of the treaty, antil the arrival of the 
Austrian troops would permit him to break 
openly with the republic. 

In fact, as soon as it was known at Rome, 
that Austria had resumed the offensive, the 
priests recommenced preaching; the pope 
redoubled his activity to procure pecunia 
resources ; he altered the money; compelle 
the cultivators to sel] their grain at a low 
price, and for paper billets to provision the 
ror ; he organised a civic guard, built em- 
battled guard-houses in all the quarters of 
Rome, and transformed the holy city into an 
arsenal. On al) sides were seen but soldiers 
and carts laden with muskets, cannon; tents, 
and materials of all kinds. The enthusiasm 
communicated itself even to the Romans; 
contributions flowed into the apostolic trea- 
eury; gold, silver, jewels, provisions, beasts, 
all that they possessed, was placed at the dis- 
posal of the holy father. Several rich citizens 
raised bodies of troops at their own expense ; 
the constable Colonna equipped an entire regi- 
ment of infantry; the banker Torlonia armed 
a com of calvary ; it was a sort of mad- 
ness which had seized all their heads. 

In order to —— this result, Pius the 
Sixth had employed great means. All the 
convents of the ecclesiastical states had re- 
ceived orders to set their madonnas to play- 
ing. In the villagesthe statues of the Virgin 
moved their arms, opened their eyes, raised 
their legs; in the cities the crucifixes sweated 
blood and oil ; at Ancona St. Cyriacua uttered 
long bursts of Jaughter ; at Rome the sculls of 
St. Peter and St. Paal sang hymns, and what 
was most extraordinary, most miraculous was, 
that in the presence ot the pope, the cardi- 
nala, and more than eighty thousand persons, 
a madonna walked, moved her head three 
times, rolled her eyes in their orbits, and utter- 
ed groans. These juggleries, executed by 
means of automata, alarmed the gross minds 
of the Romans, and raised the exasperation 
of fanatics to ita height. 

Pius the Sixth, had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing his execrable policy produce the re- 
sults which he expected; on the day of the 
outbreak, bands of monks, sbirri, and misguide 
ed fanatics, surrounded the palace of the com- 
missaries of the republic, and vociferated 
threats of death, which would have been with- 
out doubt executed, had it not of been for the 
interference of the chevalier Azara, the em- 
bassador of Spain ; repulsed from the palace of: 
the sateen lor. they spread howling nouga 
the streets of Rome, assassinating all t 
French they met to the cries of “ Long live 
Mary! Long live Pius the Sixth !” they then 
went into the interior to accomplish their 
mission as executioners. 

Fortunately new victories gained by Bona- 
parte over the Austriane, forced the pope to 

ut an end to these scenes of carnage. Pius, 


only composed of absurd or odious practices. | fearful of drawing the — army to Rome, 


j 


` 
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wrote in haste to the ral, to make protes- 
tations of his good intentions towards the re- 
public. He at the same time sent a me 

to the emperor of Austria, to obtain the aid 
of ten thousand soldiers, and informed him 
that he had made excellent arrangements to 
organise a civil war in France; he also in- 
formed him, that he was amusing the repub- 
lican commissaries, whilst awaiting the arri- 
val of the Austrians, and that immediately on 
the junction of the two armies, he would re- 
place the tiara of the popes with the casque of 
the Cæsars, display the famous labarum of Con- 
stantine, and march at the head of the soldiers 
to combat the proud Corsican and his brigands. 

This letter fell most mal-appropriately into 
the hands of Bonaparte; the armistice was 
immediately broken off, the French army en- 
tered the territory of the charch, and in fifteen 
days conquered half of it. It was hoped that 
the infamous Pius would then receive the just 

unishment of his knaveries and his crimes. 
t was not so; whether Bonaparte wished to 
take advantage of the occasion to resist the 
directory, who had ordered him to seize on 
Rome, or whether he thought the existence of 
the religious authority useful for hia profound 
and secret designs, he stopped his march and 
proposed a negotiation, which was promptly 
accepted. His holiness sént as his plenipo- 
tentiaries to the French general, his nephew, 
the duke de Braschi, the marquis Cgmillus 
Massini, the cardinal Mattei and Monsignor 
Galoppi, with full powers to treat of peace. 
It was agreed between them and the general- 
in-chief of the army in Italy, that the Holy 
See should pay thirty-one millions of francs 
to the republic, should settle a pension on the 
family of the unfortunate Basseville, who was 
assassinated at Rome, should surrender Avig- 
non, Bologna, Ferrara, and Modena for ever 
to France, and should receive a French gar- 
rison in Ancona. This arrangement signed, 
Bonaparte went immediately towards the Ty- 
rol, leaving fifteen thousand men under the 
command of General Victor, to guard the con- 

uered countries and see to the execution of 
the treaties. 

Pius the Sixth again endeavoured to appease 
the storm; but these shocks, this incessant 
Sua and above all his debauchery 
with the beantiful dutchess de Braschi, his 
daughter, had given a fatal blow to his health, 
and a few days after the ‘conclusion of the 
treaty of Tolentino, he fell so sick, that they 
began to think of giving him a successor. 

His fwo bastards, Romuald and the duke 
de Braschi, hastened to lay handa on the trea- 
sures collected in the Vatican, and destined 
to pay the ransom of Rome. But as the citi- 
zens had exhausted all their resources to raise 
the millions demanded by Bonaparte, and 
were beginning to partake of the ideas of the 
French in regard to priests and kings, they 
rose at this new spoliation, went to the palace 
of the duke de Braschi, and forced him to 
leave the city to shun the popular vn) jena 
Unfortunately, the pepe recovered, and things 
were restored to their former footing ; only his 
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— dared — — —— 
the exigences o treaty olentino, an 
turned towards the clergy to replace the sums 
— by his — * 

i reatened in their property. 
turned — againet the pope, cried 
out tyranny, called the ople to revolt, ao- 
cused Pius the Sixth o the calamities 
which had fallen on Rome, and dared, in their 
sermons, to — the holy pontiff by the 
names of stupid, incestuous, eodomite, and 
robber. They made a poor girl, named La- 
brousse, play the pert of a prophetess, who 
announced publicly that the empire of the 
pope was —— its termination; that 

eaven was tired of the reign of these infamous 
— and that Pius the Sixth was about 
to be hurled from the throne of the apostle. 
It was in the midst of these circumstances 
that Joseph Bonaparte, the brother of the ge- 
neral-in-chief of the armies of Italy, arnved 
in Rome, to claim the execution of the trea- 
ties of Tolentino, and to demand the enlasge- 
ment of all Italians who were incarcerated 
for their political opinions. As soon as this 


was known in Rome, the city changed its ap- 
pearance as if by enchantment; the noblest 
enthusiasm succeeded to stupor. In an in- 


stant the streets, the public places, highways, 
were filled with: — of people, who made 
the air resound with patriotic acclamations 
and with threats of death against Pius the 
Sixth; then this immense multitude, as if 
utged on by the same inspiration, rushes to 
the Transteverine quarter and spreads the tri- 
—— flag amid cries, a thausand times re- 
ated, of “Huzza for liberty! Huzza for 
rance !?? 

These mfifestatione, these cries, these 
menaces, exasperate the old pope, he wishes 
to reason with those Romans, who had been 
accustomed, for so mny ages, to bow the 
head cowardly beneath the yoke ; he wishes 
to try, by an act of cruelty, to retain the pow- 
er which is —— from him, and orders 
his sbirri to charge the people. The soldiers 
of the. execrable Pius fali on the citizens, 
massacre women, children, and old men, beat 
down the flying with their balls, cover the 
streets with dead bodies, pursue the unfor- 
tunate who had taken refuge in the palace of 
the French embassy, and transform that in 
violable asylum into a field of carnage. Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, General Duphot, and the of- 
ficers of the embassy immediately rushed 
forward to stop the massacres. At the sight 
of them, the rage of the sbirri ap to re- 
double, and the officer who directs the butche- 
ry, cries out in a loud voice, “ Kill, kill, these 
are French.” At the same moment, General 
Duphot falls mortally wounded by a ball ; the 
commissary and the officers only exscape the 
eame fate by retreating up the stayrcase of 
the palace. At length the embassad.srs of the 
foreign powers, warned by an expres, hasten 
thither with their suites, and come jm time & 


disengage the representatives of thes, republic, 
and prevent new assassinations. 
The chevalier Azara, in the n of the 
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diplomatic body, went at once to the Vatican, 
Yo address energetic remonstrances to the 
pope on the atrocity of his condact; but the 
infamous Pius feigned extreme sumprise ; 
swore on a crucifix that he had given no or- 
der, and even dared to say that he was entire- 
ly ignorant of all that had passed in the city, 
since he had been shut up in his oratory for 
several hours, occupied in praying to God for 
the republic. Joseph Bonaparte, indignant 
at such an excess of impudence and hypo- 
crisy, informed him that he would quit Rome, 
unless he at once obtained satisfaction for the 
murder of General Duphot. Fourteen hours 
passed by without any ecclesiastical officer 
presenting himself in the name of his holiness 
to announce to him that he would proceed 
against the guilty. The embassador then ex- 
ecuted his threat and departed for Florence. 
It was not in Rome only that the pontiff 
had organised massacres against the French 
and their partizans ; on almost the same day, 
like scenes took place in the principal cities 
of the states of the church, and in Venice; at 
Verona, especially, the priests had shown a 
boldly ferocious cruelty ; not only were seve- 
tal thousand inoffensive men murdered by 
their orders, but, shame for ever on those 
wretches, they led bands of assassins into the 
hospitals, who tore from their beds four hun- 
dred sick or wounded French, who were all 
pitilessly stabbed or thrown into the Adige. 
The people of Italy at last opened their 
eyes to the crimes of Pius the Sixth, and 
commenced joining the republic; at Milan, 
the indignation which the conduct of the po 
excited, produced an explosion in al] circles 
and in all assemblies. Every where were 
heard cries of “ Death to the pontiff assassin, 
vengeance for the French, our liberators.” 
An Italian patriot even pronounced a public 
discourse, in which he expressed the wish, 
That the Tiber would soon roll its majestic 
waves amidst a free people, and that the blood 
of a pope would purify the earth from eigh- 
teen centuries of crime, shame, and servitude.” 
General Berthier, charged with avenging 
the republic on the attempts of Pius the Sixth, 
marched on Rome at the head of his troo 
and passed through the statesof the church with 
as much security-as if he had been traversing 
French ee he was every where re- 
ceived with transports of joy. In vain did the 
cardinals, priests, and al the black cohorts 
of monks and Jesuits endeavour to kindle the 
fanaticism of the populace ; their voices found 
uo echoes: in vain did saints and madonnas 
move their arms and legs, roll their eyes, and 
sing psalms; no one rose againet the republi- 
can army. Nay, Berthier had not yet arrived 
beneath the walls of Rome, when the citizens 
had already proclaimed their independence, 
and planted the tree of liberty before the 
capitol and in all the public places. 
As soon as the French columns appeared, 
a deputation went to meet them, to announce 
to the general that free Rome opened its gates 
to the regenerators of nations. Berthier im- 
mediately entered the city, in the midst of 
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an incredible number cf citizens, to the sound 
of trumpets, accompanied by his staff, a 
hundred soldiers of the different regiments 
of cavalry, and the grenadiers of his army. 
When he arrived at the foot of the capitol he 
halted, and pronounced the following die 
course before an immense auditory : “ Manes 
of the Catos, Pompeys, Ciceros, and Brutuses, 
receive the homage of the free French, in that 
capitol in which you have so often defended 
the rights of the people, and illustrated the 
Roman republic. The children of the Gauls, 
with the olive branch of peace in their hands, 
come to this august place to restore the altars 
of liberty erected by the firat Brutus! Are 
you Romans, who come to reconquer your 
awful rights? recollect your glorious ances- 
tors, cast your eyes on the sacred monuments 
which surround you, and resume your ancient 
greatness, and the virtues of your fathers,” 

Frenzied acclamations replied to the ad- 
dress of the republican genera]. After this 
imposing ceremony, Berthier returned to hig 
camp. Pius the Sth still shut up in the. 
Vatican, wished to endeavour to disarm his 
formidable foe; he sent the most eminent 
persons of his court to him to treat of peace 
and obtain a favourable capitulation. But 
the firmness of Berthier soon dissipated the 
illusions of the pape; the general] refused to 
receive the deputation; he informed the en- 
voys that he no longer recognised the sove- 
reignty of the pope, and that he only admitted 
the delegates o the Roman republic to his 
presence. 

The citizens had alread constituted a go- 
vernment on the model of the ancient consti- 
tutions of Rome, had appointed seven consul! 
decreed the downfall of Pius the Sixth, an 
brought some cardinals to trial as spoliators 
and peculators. Assured of the assistance ot 
France, after the reply of the republican ge- 
neral to the overtures of the pope, the new 
heads of the Roman government proceeded 
to acts of high justice. They placed seals on 
the museums, galleries, and all the precious 
objects which decorated the churches, to 
place them beyond the reach of the rapacity 
of the pontiff; they sold for the benefit of the 
state the statues and vases which adomed 
the splendid villa of Cardinal Albani, and the 
peoa of Cardinal Busca at Santa Agatha dei 

onti, two prelates who had shared in all the 
robberies committed by the bastards of the 

pe; they expelled several cardinals from 
ome ; threw into prison Doria, the secretary 
of state, the politic Antonelli, the astute della 
Somaglia, with their worthy acolytes Borgia 
Caranda, Roverella, Carandini, Vincenti an 
Mattei, to have them judged by the tribunals. 
The famous Abbe Maury, who been 
made a cardinal by Pius the Sixth, as the 
rice of services rendered to despotism, was 
ortunate enough to got out of Rome and es- 
cape public — As for the pope and 
his two bastards, the people, always great, 
always merciful, pardoned their lives 
contented themselves with taking from them 
their rick domains, the palaces, and the trea- 
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sures stolen from the nation, or acquired with 
the public fands. 

dutchess de Braschi, that shameless 
courtezan, doubly incestuous with her brother 
and her father, the wife of one, and the mis- 
trees of the other, was treated with still more 
indulgence ; the consuls left with her a part 
of the ornaments and precious stones given 
her by the pope, and exiled her to Tivoli, 
where she consoled herself in the arms of 
another lover for the ruin of her family. 

All these catastrophes had cast the pope 
into a despondency, which amounted a!most 
to idiocy. At last the governor of Rome, 
General Cervoni, inflicted the last blow on him, 
by informing him officially that the popie 
had reconquered their rights, and that he wae 
no longer any thing in the government. “ And 
my dignity,” exclaimed the pore: anxiously, 
“what becomes of it?’—“it will be pre- 
served to you,” replied the general, “and a 
sension of two thousand Roman crowns is 
—5 to you to maintain your ranx.“ — 
‘And my person, what is to become of it?” 
— Jt is safe,” replied Cervoni, “and they 
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‘fanatics, led by priests and wih a 
crucifix in one hand, and a torch in the other, 


. traversed the streets and the public places; 
the French fell every where, aseaseinated by 
blessed daggers, to the shouts of “ Huzza for 
Mary! Huzza for Pius the Sixth! The lta- 
lian patriots were cast into the Tiber ; a whole 
company of the guard of the Vatican was 
eurprised, and murdered to the last man. It 
was difficult to foresee where these assassins 
would have stopped, if General Vial had not 
marched against them at the head of his 
troops, and seized the most mutinous. 

Those who escaped from the republican 
neral fled to the country, and excited the 
anaticism of the inhabitants of Albano, lh 
Riccia, Genzano, and Villetri, and returned to- 
wards Rome with a body of six thousand 
men. They even dared to give battle to the 
French. The engagement took place at Fra- 
tocchi, but it was not of Jong duration ; at the 
firat charge they fled and yielded the field of 
ttie. 
His holiness was not content with creating 
embarrassments to the republic in the heart 


even grant you a hundred men for your | of Rome itself i he laboured to excite enemies 


rd.” —“I am still pope then,’’ exclaimed | to it in the ot 


e holy father, with a strange langh. The 

vernor of Rome having retired, the old au- 

acity of the pontiff seemed to rekindle. He 
called to him his chamberlain and his attend- 
ants, and prepared with them plans for new 
Sicilian Tipene in which were to be en- 
gulphed all the French, and all the partizans 
of the new government. Fortunately, they 
were apprised of what was going on, and 
made arrangements to arrest the execution of 
these criminal plans. 

The removal of Pius the Sixth was one of 
these measures. In vain did the old pope, 
who saw all his plans thus disconcerted, wish 
to protest against the violence which was done 
him, and which tore him from his people and 
his duties; he was placed in a carriage with 
his physician, his steward, and his cook, and 
driven towards Tuscany. He was first placed 
in the convent of St. Augustine of Sienna 
where he remained three months. He live 
there peaceably, and almost forgotten by the 
world, when an extraordinary event, an earth- 
quake, shook the asylum which had been 
given him, and destroyed some of the walls 
of the building. Although he had incurred 
no danger, since, at the time of the catastro- 
phe, he was walking in the gardens of the 
city, he was so alarmed that he was unwilling 
to re-enter the Sonvent. They placed at once 
at his disposal a oountry house, called “The 
Lower Regions,” which induced sarcasms of 
the irreligious, and them say, that the 
holy father was at last in his place. Some 
time afterwards he was transferred to the 
grand chartreuse of Florence, where he re- 
mained three monthe. 

Bat in his exile, the old pope had not re- 
nounced the hope of being avenged on the 
Preach ; from depth of Tuscany he or- 
ee insurrections, and Rome soon became 

theatre of frightful massacres. Bands of 


er parts of Italy. In concert 
with England, he intrigued through his agents 
with the imbecile Ferdinand the Fourth, king 
of Naples, and his shameless wife, Marie Ca- 
roline, and induced them to declare war on 
the French nation. 

The king of the Two Sicilies was for a short 
time victorious; Rome, destitute of troo 
fell into the power of the Neapolitana; t 
French, pressed on al! sides by an innumera- 
ble army, were compelled to retreat. Bot 
they soon took their revenge under general 
Championnet; the enemy were in their turn 
driven back, even to Naples, and constrained 
to surrender. Ferdinand the Fourth was 
hurled from the throne, and the Parthenopean 
republic proclaimed. 

is eminence, Cardinal Ruffo, the minister 
of the king, and the indefatigable nt of 
ultra montanism, then threw himself into the 
Calabrias, excited insurrections among the 
sparen inhabitants of these countries, hoisted 
the white cross as a signal fora crusade agai 
the republicans, distributed indulgences and 
blessings, raised an army of brigands, and 
marched on Naples at the head of his bands. 

The French, attacked by sea and land, were 
again obliged to retreat, and the Neapolitan 
patriots were compelled to capitulate to the 
royal army. They did not, however, sar- 
render until they had obtained permission to 
leave the kingdom with their pro erty. As 
soon as Cardinal Ruffo enterec ihe capital, 
shame for ever on him! shame on Ferdinand 
the Fourth and Marie Caroline! shame on 
England and Admiral Nelson, in contempt of 
a treaty clothed with the royal seal, guaran- 
teed by the representative of Great Britain, 
that execrable priest arrested all the citizens 
suspected of republicanism, and had them 
judged by a special tribunal called the Junta. 
As many as three hundred executions were 
counted in a day; and as if this commission 
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of executioners was not yet enough to exter- 
minate the unfortunate Neapolitans, who had 
given in their adherence to the Parthenopean 
republic, Raffo excited his barbarous Cala- 
brese to pillage, incendiarism, rape, and mur- 
der, and transformed the opulent city of Na- 
ples into a vast plain of carnage. 

Pius the Sixth learned, with indescribable 
transports, the success of his machinations, 
and bring arane to restrain, in his heart, the 
joy which he experienced, he addressed a 
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determined to transfer him to France, he fled 
from Tuscany like a thief, with the gold and 
recious stones of his uncle. Pius the Sixth 
eft Florence in charge of the commiesioners 
of the repnblic, and went towards Turin; he 
crassed the Alps, and arrived at Valens, in 
Dauphiny, which had been designated as his 
place of exile. 
[By order of the directory he was installed 
in the apartments of the governor of the cita- 
del; they showed him all the attention which 


nef to all Christian bishops, to announce the |a free people never cease to bestow on an 


triumph gained over the enemies of the 
church, and also to announce that the time 
was near in which the papacy would sally 
forth, radiant, from the dungeons in which it 
had been crucified in his person. His holiness 
called on the priests of all countries to draw 
near kinge, to aid them with their counsels, 
their prayers, and if necessary, with their 
arms, in order to bring back the people be- 
neath their sway, and to put an end more 
promptly to the revolutionary hydra 
The holy father felt so satisfied of a rapid 
in h's fortune, that he recalled his ne- 
phew the duke de Braschi to him. The band- 
eome minion, who knew that his uncle had 
considerable sums, and a large quantity of 
precious stones, hastened to Florence, took 
advantage of his state of suffering, which pre- 
vented him from rising, and stole his trea- 
sures; then, on the news that the directory. 
tired of the incessant efforts of the pope, had 





enemy whom they have conquered; the 
even permitted him to farm a court of all! his 
servants, and the priests who had accompanied 
him; but nothing could console the old pope 
in his exile; the last ingratitude of his che- 
rished bastard had inflicted a terrible blow on 
him. Moreover, the resources of life were 
singularly. used up by age, debaucheries, and 
excesses at the table; a paralysis, which had 
at first fallen on his limbs, extended to his 
entrails, and freed the earth, on the 29th of 
August, 1799, of the last pontiff of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Alas! God had not yet decided, in his im- 
mutable decrees, the ruin of the execrable in- 
stitution of the papacy; after Pins the Sixth, 
other pontiffs were yet to sit on the dishonour- 
ed chair of the apostle; sacrilegions hymns 
were yet to resound beneath the roofs of the 
Vatican, and tyrants celebrate the triumphal 
march of despotism over liberty. 
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tottering thrones; pr eets, who for fourteen 
centuries had reigned despotically over ca 
sciences, to the misfortune of mankind, were 
reduced to conspire in the dark ; the papacy 
that fatal and monstrous institution, wbich had 
been the cause of so many calamities, 80 
nany disasters, so many persecutions, found 
itself, since the death of Pius the Sixth, on 
the eve of being — —— annihilated. But 
men were not yet sufficiently freed from su- 

rstition, and the triumph of liberty was yet 
— 

Bonaparte, consul, who had already thought 
of covering his brow with the diadem of 
Charlemagne, and foresaw the moment when 
he would need a new Leo the Third to con- 
secrate him, collected together the scattered 
stones of the pontifical Babel, which the re- 
popio had dispersed, and rebuilt it. Twenty 

ays after his advent to power, thirty-five car- 
dinals assembled in Venice, to put an end to 
the vacancy in the Holy See, and to give a 
new head to the church. 

Each power intrigued as usual to have one 
of its creatures appointed, and sought to assure 
itself of the votes; France succeeded, either 
because it was most skilfully served, or paid 
best. After a hundred and four days of dis- 
cussion and strife, Cardinal Barabas Louis 
Chiaramonti carried it, and was proclaimed 
pope on the 4th of March, 1800, by the name 
of Pius the Seventh. 

The new pontiff was only fifty-eight years 
old; he came from Cesena, and was the son 
of Count Scipio Chiaramonti and the countess 
Ghini. His parents had entered him when 
very young into the order of the Benedictines. 
Afterwards Pius the Sixth, who was allied to 
his family, had raised him in succession to 
the dignity of abbot, bishop of Tivoli, then of 
Imola, and, finally of cardinal. In theee ‘dif- 
ferent positions he had given proof of extreme 
flexibility of opinions ; thus, after having been 
an extravagant partizan of absolutism, he had 
suddenly turned to liberalism ; and on the oo- 
casion of the enclosure of his diocese in the 
Cisalpine republic, had pronounced a superb 
homily, in which he proved, by relying on 
texts of soripture, that in order to bea good 
Christian, one must be a democrat. The wary 
gardinal had foreseen that, by affecting liberal 
sentiments he assured himself of the protec- 
tion of France, and prepared tbe way to the 
pontifical throne. 

Having become pope, he pursued the crafty 
policy which had procured him the tiara; he 
exhausted all forms of adulatory thanks to 
the consul Bonaparte, for the assistance he 
had afforded him; he proclaimed him the 
chosen of God, the surpessingly just. As we 


may suppose, all these base flatteries had an 
interested purpose ; it was to Obtain the inter- 
ference of France to constrain the emperor of 


sermany to permit him to leave Venice, and 


tenounce hie plan of establishing the Holy See | F 


at Vienna. 

The first consul listened favourably to his 
vequeste, and informed Francis the Second, 
that he must place ne obstacle in the way of 
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the departure o” Pins the Seventh. Hie acti 
ness embarked, reached Peesro, and took the 
road for Rome. The French no longer cocu- 
pied the apostolic city, and had been 

y the Neapolitans. The pope thonght it was 
good policy to have protectors on both sides; 
and, to make his court to the Bourbons, he 
hastened to inform the count of Provence, offi- 
cially, of hie exaltation, giving him the title 
of “King of France and eldest Son of the 
Church.” Then, on the news that the firt 
consul had crossed the Alps, and was invading 
Italy a second time, at the head of a formida- 
ble army, he wrote to him, gave him also the 
title of “ Most Christian Prince, eldest Son of 
the Church,” and opened the first negotiations 
in relation to the famous concordat, which was 
— concluded in the following year, 
on the 15th of Jaly, 1801. 

By this convention, Pius the Seventh trens 
ferred to the head of the French government 
the rights and prerogatives which the ancient 
kin enjoyed near the Holy See ; he even 
suihorsed the priests to take the oath of fidel- 
ity to Bonaparte, without troubling himself 
farther about the divine right of the fallen dy- 
nasty. The pope only reserved to himself 
the canonical institution of the bishops, in or- 
der to be able to paralyse the action of religion 
in France, so as to suit his interests. The first 
consul had the weakness to accede te this 
clause, either because he did not foresee all 
the — or because he wished, by 
this compliance, to assure himself of the de- 
votion of Pius the Seventh to further his ulte- 
tior designs. It is true, that as a compensation, 
his holiness placed the French clergy at the 
feet of the conqueror, and imposed on the 
priests an obligation .to reveal to the govem- 
ment all the conspiracies of which they should 
obtain a know! ; that is to say, should en- 
velope the royalists in a vast net, and use reli- 
gion as a kind of sacred espionage. 

The concordat was scarcely signed, when 
Pius the Seventh entered openly on the path of 
Catholic reaction, re-established the company 
of the Jesuits in Russia, and sent the good fa- 
thers into France, by the name of the Adorers 
of the Sacred Heart, and Associates of the 
Faith. Converts reap , professed houses 
were reopened, and from them were lanched 
forth thousands of fanatics, commissioned to 
d e and subjugate the people. 

is holiness had been too fast in his work; 
the mass of the nation was alarmed at the ef- 
forts of the clergy, and pronounced so ener- 
geticaliy against a return to Catholic sapersti- 
tions, that the consular government was obli- 
ged to defer the publication of the concordat 
concluded with the Holy See, until the 13th 
of April, 1802. Bonaparte having had time, 
in the interval, to reduce men to submission to 
him, the pope was enabled to employ himself 
about the reorganization of the high clergy of 


Trance. 

Out of a hundred and thirty-five — 
sees which existed before the revolution, fifty- 
four were vacant in consequence of the death 
or redunciation of the titularies, aad many 


~ 


- on the court of Rome. 
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others in con of the voluntary ab- 
sence of their pastors, who had refused io: take 
the civio oath, and had emigrated. In the 
conquered countries of Germany, Flanders, 
and Savoy, out of twenty-four dioceses, ten 
were aiso vacant from like causes. The sove- 
reigu iff addressed a bull to the constitu- 
tional bishops, and the prelates who had not 
taken the oath, to hand in their resignations, 
and consent to a new election for the interest 
of the church. The eworn-in pastors obeyed, 
and deposited their powers in the hands of the 
consuls. It was not eo with the rebel! bishops 
who had fled to foreign countries, and who re- 
garded themselves as martyrs: they refused 
to adhere to the measures commanded by the 


_ court of Rome, and called the pontifical bull 


violent and irregular. Pins the Seventh went 
on, declared all the old churches — 
and promulgated a decree which authorised a 
new division of the territory of the republic into 
ten archbishoprics, and fifty-nine biehoprics. 
He then sent the cardinal Caprara, as his legate 
a latere, to Paris, with the most extensive 
powers, to regulate, in concurrence with the 
minister of worship, Portalis, all that had con- 
nection with religion. 

His ariinaies had an audience of the first 
consul! on the day succeeding his arrival. Im- 
mediately afterwards he went to work to de- 
liver the bulls of canonical institution to the 
prelates designated by Bonaparte. Things 
went on very smoothly; the exercise of the 
Catholic worship was sol mnly re-established 
in France, and the legate, as a token of satis- 
faction, published ʻan extraordinary jubilee, 
that the faithful might be enabled to purchase 

rdon for their faults. A very small num- 

r consented to encourage the traffic in in- 
dulgences; the majority of the nation remamed 
indifferent; some energetic men, who were 
sincerely devoted to their country, even dared 
to blame the conduct of the first consul. Gene- 
ral Lannes, amongst others, said on this occa- 
sion, “Bonaparte steeps himself in the holy 
water. Holy water will drown him.” 

He was not long in discovering the capital 
fault he had committed in becoming dependent 
The concordat was 
ted when he sought to re- 
gain, gradually, the authority of which he had 

eprived himself so improperly, by publishing 
organic articles, which were none others than 
the four propositions of the French clergy, and 


scarcely promul 


the maxims of the Gallican church contained 


in the pragmatic sanction. These articles 
rendered the authority of the government in- 
eee for the publication of bulls, briefs, 
and rescripts from Rome, as also for the law- 
ful exercise of the powers of nuncios, legates, 
and envoys from the Holy See; they autho- 
rised a recourse to the council of state in case 
of abuse of power by the pope ; rendered vain 
all exemption from the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinary, and forbade the instruction of the fout 
eelebruted articles of 1682. His holiness, irri- 
tated at seeing the first contul place obstacles 
in the way of his plans of absolute sway, pro- 
tested squinst the organic articles as hostile to 


religion, and contrary to the doctrines of the 
church, and secretly iomented divisions among 
the French clergy. Thirty-six bishops, at his 
instigation, drew upa protest against the mea- 
sures taken by government in regard to the 
diminution of the old number of bishoprics ; 
they protested forcibly against the subjuge- 
tion of the spiritual power to the temporal 
authority; they lashed as apostates the pre- - 
lates who accepted them, and exeommunica- 
ted them ; they even attacked the apostolical 
bulls, and drew up a manifesto in favour of the 
rights of Louis the Eighteenth to the throne , 
rights, they said, he held of God, and which 
imposed on the French, by virtue of the 
— law; rights from which nothing 
could free them. These positions, valled ca- 
nonica], were intended to weaken the oath of 
fidelity to the established government, to ex- 
cite a schism in the church, and to revive the 
old pretensions of the popes over France; but 
the hypocritical Chiaramonti’ had to do with a 
more skilful man than himself, and was to 
succumb in the strife. 

Bonaparte, who, since the {8th of Bru- 
maire, had had himself appointed succes- 
sively first consul, consul for life, and finally, 
emperor, instead of addressing recriminations 
to him concerning the conduct of the bishops, 
simply informed him through Cardinal Fesch, 
his uncle, the emnbaseador of France at Rome, 
that he desired his holiness to start at once 
for Paris, to come to consecrate him in his 
capital. The pope, not daring to resist the 
wishes of the new Cæsar, assembled the con- 
sistory, informed the'cardinals of his determi- 
nation to cross the Alps, appointed Gonzalvi 
to replace him in the political government of 
Rome, and left the apostolic city on the 2d of 
November. At Turin he found several per- 
sons, sent by Napoleon to increase his train, 
and render his joumey more imposing. He 
arrived at Fontainbleau on the 26th, where 
the emperor awaited him. He remained there 
several days to recruit, and on the 28th of 
November started with Napoleon to make his 
entrance into Paris. The refractory bisho 
imitated the conduct of the pope and su 
mitted. 

Or the day — for the consecration, 
Pius the Seventh went to the church of Notre 
Dame, clothed ina cape glittering with pre- 
cious stones, the tiara on hie head, escorted 
by a numerous clergy, and preceded, accord: 
ing to the Roman usuage, by an: officer carry- 
ing the sacred slipper on a cushion, which 
excited the mirth of the Parisians, an tly 
injured the gravity of the cortege. He ha 
by his side two assistant cardinal deacons; 
the cardinal Braschi, the nephew of Pius the 
Sixth, and the cardinal] de Bagano; a Rttle in 
advance were the cardinal bishop Antonelli 
and the cardinal deacon de I’ Evangile Casselli, 
His holiness was conducted to one of the 
thrones, which had been erected in the inte 
rior of the nave, to wait for the emperor. Ae 
soon as his majesty entered, the ceremony 
commenced. Napoleon placed himself on hiw 
knees to-reveive, with the empress, the sacred 
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_ anointing ; he then rose, and without waiting 
fur Pius the Seventh to crown him, took the 
diadem from his hands, placed it on his head, 
and then crowned Josephine. 

On the day succeeding this grand solem- 
nity, Chiaramonti, who cherished the secret 
hope of making his compliance advantageous 
for the interests of the Holy See, claimed the 
abolition of the organic articles. Napoleon 
did not show any disposition to sacrifice the 
rights of his crown to his gratitude, and re- 
fused to yield to his desires. Pius was not 
rebuffed, he retarned to the charge, and in 
order to carry the matter, set to work a means 
which he regarded as infallible. He pro- 

sed to the emperor to canonise a poor fel- 

ow, called brother Bonaventure pore 
who had died in a convent some hundr 
ror before. To the great astonishment of 

is holinese, Napoleon, instead of being touch- 
ed by the illustrious honour which he de- 
sired to confer apon his samil rotested 
against the ridicule which would fall upon 
him, and declared that he should oppose, with 
all his might, the making a saint out of the 
— Sadie tk This — — 
greatly indis the against his host ; 
but he dared not show ——— sentiments, 
on the contrary, he affected to lavish on him 
more than ever tesjimonials of his friendship, 
and on the mere proposal of Portalis, minister 
of worship, he granted the hat of a cardinal to 
Cambaceres, as well as to du Belloy ; he then 
erected Ratisbon into the metropolis of all 
Germany. It is true, that the minister had 
consented, in exchange, to grant some claims 
which he had drawn up in a memoir, and 
which were eleven principal ones :—‘ The 
abolition of divorce, as incompatible with the 
ara of indisaolubility of marriage taught 
y the charch ; the absolute inspection by the 
bishops over the morals and conduct of the 
clergy who were dependent on them ; means 
for the Catholic clergy to live decently, and 
to maintain for themselves the interest of 
the sacerdotal caste ; the renewing of the old 
laws concerning the celebration of Sundays 
and feast days ; the exclusion of public educa- 
tion from all married priests or devotees; the 
sabmission of the French clergy to the judg- 
ments of the Holy See ; the restoration of the 
religious establishments and congregations 
which the revolution had abolished ; allow- 
ances for the Lazarista, the seminary of fo- 
reign missions and that of the Holy Spirit; 
and finally, an equivalent in money for the 
abbey of Clairac, given to the Holy See by 
the renegade, Henry the Fourth, at the time 
of his last abjuration.”” 

Several of these things were immediately 
granted to his holiness, others were put off to 
a more remote time. These first concessions 
induced the pope to draw up anew memorial 
on the political affairs of Italy. In this singular 
piece Pius the Seventh claimed the post of ad- 
ministrator of the patrimony of St. Peter, with 
tho possession of the spostolic domains, which 
were annexed to the territory of the French em- 
pire, or to that of the Italian republio, and to ex- 
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cite the generosity of the cenqueror, he lavished 
a Kins all ike torus ol the cscs! servi ada: 
jation. Napoleon remsined’ wsensible to this 


excess of degradation ; he did not even reply 
formally to Chiaramonti, and contented him- 
self with replying to him, through his minister, 


that he would never consent to dismember 
his empire, still less to diminish the temitory 
of a people who had given it to him, m order 
to increase the dominions of an ambitious 
priest. And without troubling himself any 
more about Pius the Seventh, he left en 
crossed the Alps, and was crowned king 
Italy at Aan * i : 
ough disappointed in his pretensions, 

Chiaramonti was anwilling to go from France 
without leaving upon its soil tracee of his pas- 
gage. At his voice cohorts of Jesuits sprang 
from beneath the earth, formed themeelves 
into a society by the name of the Fathers of 
the Faith, and spread themselves through all 
the provinces. His holiness then retook the 
route to his dominions ; but on removing from 
the capital, he carried with him a profound, 
implacable hatred, the hatred of a priest 
against the emperor. He gave proofs of it 
on the very day of his arrival at Rome, by 
anathematising the maxims of the Gallicao 
church, by the confirmation of the bull “ Auo- 
torem Fidei,” and by associating himself with 
the policy of the cabinet of St. James. 

Napoleon replied to the pontifical balls by 
imperial decrees, and by dismembering the 
Roman states piecemeal. His holiness, eras 
perated, summoned the eldest son of the 
church to declare, if it was his intention to 
despoil him of all his provinces. The empe- 
ror informed him, by hie embaseador, that he 
was aware of the iutrigues of the pontifical 
court, and that he would not respect the do- 
minions of St. Peter, unless Pius the Seventh 
would drive the English from his pons sie 
give in his adhesion to the continental block- 
ade. The pope, to whom such a measore 
was very disagreeable, and who dared not, 
however, enter upon an open struggle with 
the French, objected that religion im 
on him the duty of maintaining a neutrality, 
and of not closing his kingdom to foreigners. 

To close all discussion, Napoleon placed 
garrisons in the ports of Ancona and Civita 
Vecchia, and gave to his brother Joseph the 
kingdom of Naples, the principalities of Bene- 
ventum aud Ponte Corvo which were included 
in it; he then informed the pontiff that he 
wished him to crown the new king of the 
Two Sicilies. Chiaramonti still re to 
comply with the wishes of the emperor, pre- 
tending vain scruples of conscience. Bat the 
true motives for his conduct were the 
of Joseph to receive the crown of Naples in 
the capacity of a vassal of the Holy See, and 
the hope that he entertained of seeing his 
enemy crushed by the combined: forces of 
Eagiand, Russia, and Austria. Thé famoos 
battle of Austerlitz, gained by the French, 
— his illusions. Pi t a cought r 
regain the graces eon, and ad- 
dresaad craftv congratulations to him on his 
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new victory ; the emperor replied to him, that. 


‘if he did not wish to expose himeelf to a se- 
vere chastisement, he must walk in a straight 
line, shun the maze of politics, and not ally 
himeelf with heretical powers which were in- 
capable of protecting him.” 

« All Italy,” added Napoleon, in another 

letter on the same subject, “ will be submis- 
sive to my law; bnt I will not touch the inde- 
pendenceof the Holy See. I will even ‘repay 
the expenses which the movements of my 
army have cost it, on condition that your ho- 
liness will have the same regard towards me 
in temporal affairs, that I have towards you 
in spiritual, and then you will put an end to 
useless overtures to heretical enemies of the 
church, and to powers that cannot do you 
any good. You are the sovereign of Rome, 
but I am its emperor. All my enemies must 
be yours. You must not then permit any 
ageut of the king of Sardinia, nor any English- 
man, Russian, or Swede to reside at Rome, 
nor m your dominions, nor any vessel pertain- 
ing to those powers, to enter your ports. I 
will still have for your holiness, the filial de- 
ference which I have shown to you under all 
circumstances; in return, you will remember 
that I am accountable to God for the good of 
the people. How then can I, without grief, 
see religion compromised by the delays of 
the court of Rome, by miserable pretensions ? 
How will they anewer to God, who show so 
much zeal in patronizing marriages with pro- 
testants, and wish to oblige me to unite the 
members of my family with heretics? How 
will they answer to God who retard the ex- 
pediting of the bulls of my bishops, and give 
up my dioceses to anarchy? It was Aix months 
before the prelates could enter upon the ex- 
ercise of them, and it might have been ar- 
ranged in eight days. 

“In the affairs of Italy, I have done every 
thing for the bishops ; I have consolidated the 
interests of the church; I have touched no- 
thing spiritual, neither at Milan nor Naples, 
nor in any of the cities over which my power 
is extended. I do not decline intercourse 
with men endowed with a true zeal for reli- 

ion, and converse with them; but since God 

committed the maintenance of religion to 
me, I will act without the court of Rome, if it 
remains in guilty inaction. If your holiness 
had followed the advice I gave you at Paris, 
the religion of Germany would be organised, 
and not be in the bad condition in which it is. 
In that country, and in Italy, all would have 


been —— in concert with the Holy See 
and properly. But I cannot permit a thing to 
languisn for a year which might be done in 
fifteen days. It was not by sleeping that I 


have carried to so high a state the clergy and 

ublic worship, and reorganised religion in 

rance, so that there is no country in which 
it is doing 80 much good, or is more respected, 
or enjoys more consideration. Those who 
hold any other language deceive you and will 
be the cause of great evils...” 

Instead of listening to the voice of reason, 
and giving satisfaction to the emperor for his 
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just complaints, the pontiff fell into a.fit of 
rage on the receipt of this letter. He imme- 
diately assembled the econsistory, and ar. 
nounced to the cardinals that he waa abont 
to engage in a terrible strife with France, 
and that he would „not cease from it, until he 
had trampled the cockatrice beneath his feet. 

Napoleon, as his only reply, sent troops, 
who took military occupation of Rome; he 
then incorporated the soldiers of the pope into 
his own regiments, seized the control of the 
posts and the press, sent off the foreign cardi 
nals, in defiance of the protest of the sacred 
college, and had them conducted without 
the states of the church. His holiness, still 
more exasperated, sent a comminatory brief 
to the emperor, threatening him with pontifi- 
cal thunders, if he did not hasten to recall his 
troops and implore pardon for his past con- 
duct. Napoleon punished his presumption 
by annexing to the kingdom of Italy the hand- 
somest provinces of the church, the March of 
Ancona, the dutchy of Urbino, Macerata, and 
Camerino. 

This vigorous action quieted the pope; 
for some months the court of Rome dared not 
make any hostile manifestation to France ; 
but soon, on the news of the embaraesmente 
of Napoleon in his war with Spain, the old 
audacity of Pius the Seventh reappeared, and 
intrigues were renewed) with more activity 
than ever between the cabinets of St. James, 
Vienna, and the Quirinal palace. In conse- 
queue of these intrigues, the war was rekin- 

Jed in Germany. 

Napoleon darted with more rapidity than 
light, to chastise his enemies, gained the vic- 
tories of Abensberg, Landshut, and Eckmuhl, 
over the Austrian troops, and entered Vienna 
on the 13th of May, 1809. On the 17th, he 
issued his famous decree which declared the 
states of the church reuniled to the French 
empire. 

As soon as this measure was known at 
Rome, the holy father became violently en- 
raged ; he vociferated the moet horrid impre- 
cations against the emperor, France, the 
Italians, the English, all Christian nations, 
friendly or hostile, who had seconded him in 
his wars, or who had not conquered in the 
combats. When he had exhaled hisanger in 
powerless threats, he thought of awakening 
the fanaticism of the people, and fulminated 
a bull of excommunication against Napoleon. 
His attempt was again foiled ; the Italians re- 
mained indifferent ; his manifesto only served 
to show to Europe into what discredit the 
thunders of the Vatican, so terrible in the 
hands of Gregory the Seventh, had fallen ; in- 
dependently of the diagrace which the po 
experienced in this matter, he had the mortifi- 
cation to be taken from his palace and led 
into exile in the city of Savona. 

A few days afterwards he learned that Na- 
poleon, the conqueror of the Austrians at Wa- 

ram, had signed ‘a treaty with Francie the 

irst at Schosnbrunn, and had imposed, as the 

first condition of peace, his mar with the 

archdptchess Maria Louisa, the eldest daugh- 
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tec uf ithe emperor. This aews took from Pius 
ihe Seventh his last hope; still he did not 
yield. Armed with the concordat of 1801, 
which gave him the right to confer the epis- 
copate in France, he continued the war Nan 
Napoleon. The latter then discovered the 
enormous — — he — in 
rooognis the interlerence of the as 
oai in the appointment of Siations: bat 
it was too late, the conqueror of kings was 
constrained in some sort to obey a fanatical 
old man, and tu leave several peno sees 
vacant, to which Pius the Seventh refused to 
give his sanction. 

Serious divisions resulted from this among 
the high dignitaries of the clergy, and espe- 
cially among the cardinals. Thos, on the 
celebration of the marriage of Napoleon with 
Maria Louisa, thirteen members of the sacred 
college, out of twenty-six who were at Paris, 
did not present themselves at the ceremony 
under the pretext that the holy father had 
not authorised the divorce of the emperor from 
Josephine, and in reality to make their court to 
Pius the Seventh, the sole dispenser of places 
and benefices. 

To put an end to this ridiculous strife, Na- 
poleon determined to send the following decla- 
ration to the holy father through one of his pre- 
fects: ‘“‘In accordance with the orders of his 
imperial] and royal majesty, emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, protector of the confede- 
ration, etc., we are charged to notify Pope Pius 
the Seventh, that he is poe communica- 
tion with any churchof France, or any subject of 
the emperor, under penalty of disobedience on 
his part and theirs; warning him that he ceases 
to be the organ of the Catholic church, and that 
hia majesty is about to have him deposed.” 

Napoleon, in fact, thought se:iously of as- 
sembling a national council to ju:lze the pope, 
abolish the concordat of 1801, aud establish, 
in a dogmatic manner, the rights of metropo- 
litans in regard to the institution of bishops. 
His holiness, restored to moderation by the 
imminence of the danger, then offered to 
make concessions, cousented to enter into 
negotiations with the French envoys, and drew 
up a note, in which he offered canonically to 
constitute the bishops named by Napoleon ; 
to extend the French concordat to Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placenza, and to insert in a private 
act a clause which legitimatised the installa- 
tion of bishops by the metropolitan or the 
oldest prelate of the province. 

These concessions not having satisfied the 
emperor, the bishops received orders to hold 
a council on the 17th of June, 1811. Several 
preparatory meetings took place before the 
solemn session ; what strangely surprised Na- 

leon, was the violent opposition manifested 
in it to his edicts. He was ignorant, that it 
was the habit of the clergy, in its spirit of 
tule, to turn against their protectors the 
authority they have been imprudent enough 
to grant them. Perceivi en that a ma- 
jority of the bishops was imbued with ultra 
montane maxims, he closed the council at 


its first session, and arrested the bishops of | not then alienated, 
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Tours, Ghent, and Tournay, who had ly 
declared themselves to be the agents of Pius 
the Seventh. This proceeding 
docile a new meeting of the prelates which 

took place in the palace of the archbishop of 

Paris on the 5th of the following A ; the 
fathers there decided the question in regar! 

to — institution, in compliance with 
the desires of the emperor. It was supposed 

that his holiness would oppose the principles 
of the Gallican church ; it was not eo; he de- 
clared that the opinion of the prelates was in 
accordance with his own; he joined to bis 
brief, instructions concerning the maaner u 
which bishops should conduct. themeelves i 
conferring the institution ef the metropolitan, 
and passed high eulogiums on the fathers ior 
the wisdom they evinced in so delicate 
an affair. He even went further, and address- 
eda private letter to Napoleon, called him his 
most dear son, emperor and king, lavished on 
him the mbet fulsome epithets, and terminated 
by entreating him not to oppose a@ reconcilia- 
tion. He, however, avoided touching on the 
causes which induced his disgrace, and par- 
ticularly on the extension Napoleon wished 
to give the concordat, by applying it to the 
provinces of the French empire, to Rome 
Itself, to the states annexed to the oo 
of Italy, to Holland, Hamburg, and the 

nish provinces. The wary pow had calcu- 
lated that such a step would not compromise 
his position, and would force his enemy to set 
him at liberty ; his hopes were deceived ; the 
emperor did not reply to his letters, and sent 
the bishops to their respective dioceses with- 
out taking the trouble to close the council. 

Napoleon then had on hand more serious 
subjects of apprehension than the subjugation 
of a pope; he was engaged in immense pre- 
parations for war, and in his gigantic plan for 
the invasion of Russia. But before commenc- 
ing this brilliant and disastrous campaign, he 
sent ordera to the court of Turin, to transfer 
the holy father into’France. His holiness 
made no protest, started with an escort, and 
arrived on the 20th of June, 1812, at Fentain- 
bleau, which had been fixed upon as his place 
of residence. The priaves of the church who 
dwelt at Paris, and were called the red car- 
dinals, were permitted to go and make their 
court to him; the black cardinals, eo called 
becanse they had been deprived of their pur- 
ple by the emperor for having refused to be 
present at his marriage with Maria Louisa, 
were alone excluded. 

After the unfortunate retreat from Moscow, 
Napoleen returned to France, and was imme- 
diately occupied with resuming negotiations 
with the He went to Fontainblean, 
and fixed the basis of a new concordat, which 
was acceded to by his holiness. The princi- 
pal conditions were, “That Pius the Seventh 
should exercise spiritual functions in France 
and Italy, as his predecessors had done ; that 
embassaders and other envoys near the Holy 
See, should be regarded as members of the 
diplomatic body ; that the pontifical domains 
remain the pro- 
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of ths pope, and should be administered 
y his agents; that he should be allowed for 
the alienated domains, a revenue of two mil- 
lions of francs ; that the emperor should have 
six months to nominate to the vacant sees; 
that the metropolitans should make the neces- 
gary inquiries into the merits of the nominee ; 
that the pope should institute him in the six 
months following the notification ; that, neg- 
lecting this, the right of investiture should re- 
vert to the metrepolitan or oont — of the 
rovince ; that the propaganda, the peniten- 
ary, and the archives should be established 
in the place where the pope was sojourning ; 
that the latter should renounce the sovereignty 
of Rome, and consent to transfer the Holy See 
into France.” The two contracting parties 
solemnly signed the treaty on the 25th of 
January, 1813. Festivals were given in cele- 
bration of this happy event, and Pius the 
Seventh embraced Napoleon, although he was 
not yet relieved from his excommunication. 
This ment was of short duration ; the 
cardinal ministers having been set at liberty, 
and having received permission to join the 
pope, the intrigues recommenced. Pacca and 
Gonzalvi frightened the pontif about the con- 
sequences of the concordat which he had 
signed, and indaced him to take an extreme 
resolution, to protest against his own acts, to 
revoke what he had .done, to afford to the 
Christian world the scandalous sight of a pope 
giving the lie to his own infallibility. 

His holiness then wrote to the emperor on 
the 24th of March, that is, two mouths after 
the signing of the concordat, to inform him of 
his new determination. “Jt is the spirit of 
darkness, it is Satan, who prompted to me all 
the articles of that concordat! ... The most 
bitter repentance, the greatest remorse, rend 
my soul, which has neither truce nor peace ; 
I retract, as Pascal the Second retracted the 
promises he had made to Henry the Fifth 
emperor of Germany ; and I protest that I will 
not agree to any treaty until [am restored to 
all my rights, spiritual and temporal... . ” 

Napoleon, irritated at the very bad faith of 
the pontiff, paid no attention to this declara- 
tion, and issued a decree to maintain the con- 
cordat: This measure would, without doubt 
have led to great disorders in the church, and 
produced a schism, if political events had not 
turned aside the general attention from eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

For the fifth time, the foreign sovereign 
subsidised by the gold of England, had form 
a new coalition, and were preparing to invade 
France. Hordes of Russians, Austrians, Eng- 
lish, Prussians, Swedes, Hollanders, Dan 
Spaniards, Neapolitans, and Portuguese had 
united to crush the great nation, and formed 
several armiee, whose total amounted to more 
- than eleven hundred thousand men. Napo- 
leon, perceiving the necessity of not leaving 
a fire place of discord in the heart of the em- 
pire, and being unable to conquer the obsti- 
napy of the pope, authorised his return to 


me. 
His holineas had scarcely arrived in hie; 
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states when great c took place in France. 
Napoleon had succumbed ; the Bourbons had 


returned at the rear of the baggage waggons 
of the foreign armies, and Louis the Eigh- 
teenth was enthroned at the Tuilleries. Pius 
the. Seventh hastened to write to the new 
king to coh glee him on his happy advent. 
After this he persecuted the Italian patriots 
who had sided with the French ; he condemn- 
ed some of them to banishment, others to the 
galleys, most to death. The fanatical priests 
also thought of having a festival after their 
own fashion, in honour of the return of the 
holy father; they preached a crusade against 
the republicans, distributed holy daggers to 
murder the heretics, and in their furious excite- 
ment, designated the Israelites to public ven- 
geance, and demanded from the pope autho- 
rity “to eat a roast Jew.” The interference 
of the embassadors of the powers were ne- 
cessary to prevent the cannibals from execu- 
ting their horrible plan. The Israelites saved 
their lives, but not their fortunes. His holi- 
ness confiscatéd their property, overloaded 
them with imposts, and shut them up like a 
herd of unclean animals, in a separate quarter 
called “Ghetto.” i 
Pigs the Seventh was then engaged in an 
act which the satellites of despotism regarded 
as most important, the restoration of the odious 
Society of Jesus. He published for this pur- 
ose, on the day of the octave of the feast of 
t. Ignatius Loyola, the following bull: “The 
Catholic world, with one voice, demands the 
re-establishment of the Jesuits; it recognises 
the abundant fruits which these apostles have 
produced in every country... . The dispersion 
of the very stones of the sanctuary in these 
last periods of calamities, the annihilation of 
the discipline of the religious orders, the 
glory of the Catholic religion, exact that we 
should yield to the wishes of the whole peo- 
ple by reorganising this sacred militia. We 
should believe ourselves guilty before God of 
great dereliction of duty, if in the great dan- 
gers of the Christrian republic, we neglected 
the aid which the special providence of Christ 
rants us; and if placed in the bark of St. 
eter, agitated and assailed by continual tem- 
pests, we refused to employ vigorous and ex- 
rienced rowers, offering of themselves to 
reak the waves of a sea which each moment 
threatens the papacy with shipwreck and 
death. . . . Induced by such powerful motives, 
we have decreed, of certain knowledge, by 
virtue of the plenitude of our apostolic power, 
and as lasting for ever, that all the concessions, 
privileges, faculties, and rights granted to the 
Jesuits of the Russian empire, and of the kirg- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, shall hereafter ex- 
tend to the use of our ecclesiastical states, 
and also to all those of other kingdoms. .. .” 
This bull was immediately sentto France, 
with the wax candles for Candlemas day, 
which his holiness sent to the royal family ; 
but in the interval singular events had tran- 
spired. Napoleon had left the island of Elba, 
which had been assigned to him by the allies 
for his residence, had disembarked on the 
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shores of France, and recenquered his throne. . 
The Bourbons had fied in disgrace from Paris, | to a rook in the midst 
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dared to retain him a — — 
seas, in 2 


and had gone towardsGhent. The sovereign | climate, to torture, to assassinate him. 


pontiff was extremely alarmed on learning this 
unhoped-for return of Bonaparte to power ; no 
longer believing himself in safety at Rom 
he hastened to leave it with his court, an 
went to Genoa. There he received a letter 
from the emperor, which was a model of wis- 
dom and mildness. 

“ Most or father,’ wrote Napoleon, “ you 
have heard during the last month of my re- 
turn .to France, my entrance into Paris, and 
of the departure of the Bourbons. The true 
sature of these events ought, however, to be 
known to you; they are the work of an irre- 
sistible power, the work of the unanimous 
will of a great nation, which knows its rights 
and its duties. The dynasty which foreign 
bayonets imposed on the French people was 
no longer made for it. The Bourbons have 
been unwilling to associate themselves in 
sentiments, wants, and morals with them ; the 

eople determined to separate from them. 
Their voice called a liberator; I hastened to 
them. From the moment I touched the shore, 
the love of my people has carried me to the 
bosom of the capital. The first care af my 
heart is to repay so much affection by the 
maintenance of an honourable tranquillity. 
The restoration of the imperial throne was 
necessary for ‘the happiness of the French; 
my sweetest thought is to render it at the 
same time useful to the tranquillity of Furope. 

“ Enough glory has by turns illustrated the 
flags of the different nations; the vicissitudes 
of fate have sufficiently made great reverses 
succeed great successes; a more beautiful 
arena is now opened to sovereigns, and I sm 
the first to descend intoit. After having pre- 
sented to the world the sight of great combats, 
it will be sweeter to know hereafter no other 
rivalry than that of the advantages of peace 
no other strife than that of the happiness of 
the people. France is — to proclaim 
sincerely this noble end of all its wishes; 
jealous of its own — the invaria- 

le principle of ita policy will be the most 
absolute respect for the independence of other 
nations. If such are, as I believe, the pater- 
nal sentiments of your beatitude, tranquillity 
is aasurec| for a long period, and justice, seated 
on the confines of different states, will alone 
be sufficient to guard the frontiers.” 

Such were the sublime sentiments which 
animated the great soul of Napoleon, but 
which were not shared by the allied kings. 
Thus the war recommenced more terribly 
than ever. England made desperate efforts, 
gubsidised, with all her means, hostile ar- 
mies, opened her treasures for treasons of all 
kinds, and then cast a million of men on the 
French territory. The battle of Waterloo put 
an end to this struggle ; Napoleon, defeated, not 
by fortune, but by the treason of his generals, 
abdicated the crown and surrendered to the 
English; magnanimous imprudence, which 
bo paid for with his liberty, his life. The 
wretches, in contempt of the laws of nations, 


On the first news of the reverses which the 
armies of the emperor had oe his 
holiness returned in triumph to ©; 86 s00n 
as he was installed in the Quirinal] palace, he 
appointed embassadors to go to compli 
Louis the Eighteenth, on his return to France. 
The cardinal legate, Hercules Gonzalvi, and 
the sculptor Canova, were sent on this mis- 
sion; they were at the same time to present 
to the allied sovereigns, briefs to obtain the 
entire restitution of the provinces of which 
the pope had Been despoiled, as well as the 
— statues, and objects of art which had 

en carried off from the museum at Rome ; 
they were also to solicit the recall of the 
Jesuits into France. All these things were 
granted to the sovereign pontiff. The pro- 
vinces were soon invaded by swarms of the 
black disciples of Ignatius Loyola; at Boor- 
deaux, St. Anne, Forcalquier, Montmorin col- 
leges were opened under the direction of the 
good fathers ; shortly after, their number was 
increased by all those who were driven from 
Russia by Alexander, and who fell upon Dole, 
Laval, Vitry, Avignon, and especially Pans. 

Pins the Serek. satisfied of the submission 
of Louis the Eighteenth, supposed that he could 
push his encroachments still farther, and pre- 
sented to him a concordat, D that 
of Leo the Tenth with Francis the First, that 
is to say, which made France retrograde three 
centuries. The king signed it, but did not 
wieh to make it obligatory on his clergy, 
either from not caring to place himeelf be- 
neath the feet of a spiritual father, who had 
so long treated him as a younger son, or from 
fear of the refusal of the sanction of the legis- 
lative chamber, in which all regard for the 
public good was not extinguished. 

His holiness, still more encouraged by the 
success of these efforts to go on, intrigued ac- 
tively at the Congress of Vienna, and was 
placed in possession of the three provinces, 
the March of Ancona, Macerata, and Zermo, 
of the dutchies of Camerino, Beneventum 
and Ponte Corvo, as well as the provinces of 
Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara, known by 
the name of the three legations, and even 
claimed some cities of this last legation situa- 
ted beyond the Po, as well as the city of 
Avignon, and the Venaissin country. 

The fatal influence of the court of Rome 
was already extending itself over the different 
kingdoms of Europe ; the senate of Savoy had 
received its atrocious old laws, and restored 
the afflictive and infamous penalties of bar- 
barous ages against blasphemers ; Bavaria had 
signed a concordat with the pope; the empe- 
ror had done the same for the kingdom of 
Poland ; the king of the Two Sicilies, Ferdi- 
naud the Seventh, was forced to grant com- 
pensations to the Holy See for the suppression 
of the disgraceful tribute of a hackney; the 
protestant princes of Germany found them- 
selves vigorously pressed, solicited, and threa- 
tened to permit the Jesuits to enter thei 


dorm nions; from all quarters, was at last an- 
nounced the restoration of the papacy. For- 
tunately, the Catholic and protestant princes 
of the states of the Germanic confederacy 
were alarmed by the progress of the court of 
Rome. To avoid a collision, they arranged 
among themselves the principle of unlimited 
freedom of worship, an — a concor- 
dat, established on this b@sis, to the pontiff. 
He refused to adhere, under the pretence that 
euch a treaty would compromise his temporal 
and spiritual power; they went on, notwith- 
standing his censures. The holy father then 
walked with erect head in the path of reac- 
tions; he rallied around him the kings of the 
holy alliance, declared a terrible war against 
liberal ideas, fulminated excommunications 
against the democrats of France, the illumi- 
nati of Germany, the radicals of England, and 
the Carbonari of Italy; he perrecuted liberal 
writers to the utmost, and even pushed his 
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, Vengeance eo far as te e a venerable 
old man, the virtuous Llorente, the author of 
the History of the Inquisition of Spain, who 
had taken refuge at Paris. At the instigation 
of Monseigneur Macchi, the apostolic nuncio, 
the minister of police sent to this venerable 
octogenarian, already a great invalid, an order 
to quit France in a few days, though it was 
then mid-winter. Llorente obeyed, started, 
and died before reaching the frontier. 

God struck the persecutor in his tum. On 
the 6th of July, 1822, Pius the.Seventh fell in 
his chamber and broke his hip; all the aid of 
science could not cure him, and he died on 
the 20th of Aprin 1823, in the eighty-first year 
of his age, after having reigned twenty-three 
years, five months, and six days. His funeral 
was celebrated with the usual pomp, and his 
coffin was deposited, as usual, in the sarco- 
phagus, in which the dead awaits the living 
pontiff, 
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LEO THE TWELFTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH 
POPE. 
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1823.] 


Inclusive and exclusive factions in the conclave—Annibal della Genga is proclaimed pope by the 


name of Leo the Twelfth—His history before his exaltation—He excites the king of Brat to 
violent measures against the Cortes—Pastoral letter of the archbishop of Toulouse—Resistance 
in France to the progress of ultra montanism—Sickness of the holy father—He proclaims the 
ning of the universal jubilee—Churches of Germany, Switzerland, England, apd Ireland— 
neyclical letter of the pope—The Jesuits obtain the exclusive privilege of teaching tn the 
stafes of the church—Death of Louis the Eighteenth—Advent of Charles the Tenth to the 
throne of France—Opening of the holy door—Speculotions of the iff in indulgences— 
Fanaticism of the Jesuit missionaries in France—Considerable wealth extorted by the pope 
during the jubilee of 1825—Presents from his holiness to the royal family—The Jesuits per- 
secule the liberal press—The last auto-da-fe celebrated in Spain—Knaveries of the priests in 


France— Miracle of the cross at Mi 
France—Strugele between them and t 


—Efforts of the Jesuits to seize on instruction in 
wi Pa ata against then—The Catholics 


of England and Ireland—Death of Leo the Twelfth. 


We think it useful, at a time when every 
thing is presaging the imminent ruin of the 
papacy, to explain the usages which govern 
the sacred college, and to transmit to posterity 
the regulations which are established for the 
elections of the head of the church, before 
they have fallen into forgetfulness. The car- 
dinals are divided into three classes ; the first 
comprises six cardinals, called suburban; 
these are the prelates of Sabine, Frascati, 
Porto, St. Rufinus, Veletri, Palestrina, and Al- 
bano; the second includes fifty cardinal priests, 
among whom are bishops of different nations ; 
the third is composed of fourteen cardinal 
deacons; but this number of sixty-six princes 
of the church is never full; the sacred col- 
lega usually contains from fifty-five to sixty 
members. 


posed principally of Italians, who are always 
in a majority, has for its aim to unite electors 
enough to choose a pope from among its nume 
ber; the exclusive is formed of foreign pre- 
lates, and of those who have not yet sold their 
votes; by way of opposition, it endeavours to 
organise a minority to prevent the election. 
Moreover, France, Spain, and Austria exer- 
cise a right of exclusion, that is to say, they 
can reject a candidate who has obtained a 
menty if he is not agreeable to them; but 
this right having been exercised once by each 
power, they are then compelled to accept the 
choice which is made. 
Sixteen days after the death of Pius the 
Seventh, fifty cardinals entered the conclave 


, to give him a successor. The intrigues, which 
The pope must, to procure an bad been very animated before the meeting 


election, obtain one more than two-thirds of | of the sacred college, still continued for twen- 


all the votes. On the opening of the coriclav 
the cardinals divide into two sections, calle 


the inclusive and exclusive. The first, com- | and was proc 
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ty-six days. At last the cardinal Annibal 
ella Genga, prevailed over his competitors, 
aimed pope by the name of Leg 
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the Twelfth. The choice had fallen on a pre- 
late only sixty-three years old, which appear- 
ed to be a departure from the habits of the 
cardinals, who usually elevated to the Holy: 
See, out of preference, titularies who were 
bowed by age, and inclining to the tomb. 
But Annibal made up for this defect by lan- 

— health and precocious infirmities, the 
its of the debauchery of his youth, which 

made them foresee that he would not preserve 
for a jong time the deposit which had been 
confided to him. 

The new pontiff was born in the diocese of 
Fabriano ; his father was named Hilary Count 
della Genga, and his mother Louisa Periberti. 
His parents had made him embrace the ecele- 
siastical etate in his youth, in which he was 
not long in raising himself to the highest digni- 
ties, by means of his intrigues with the Roman 
courtezans, and his liaisons with the bastards 
of the incestuous Pius the Sixth. He had 
obtained from that pope the title of archbishop 
of Tyre, and the nuncioship of Cologne. Un- 
der Pius the Seventh he had been accredited 
as nuncio extraordinary near the diet of Ratis- 


bon, to defend the interesta of the conrt of | had 


Rome, and was sent afterwards to Napoleon, 
to bring the powerful emperor of the French 
into the interests of the pope. In this last 
mission the prelate had been distinguished for 
his baseness and servility; he constantly 
loaded Napoleon with the most extravagant 

raises ; called him the imperial hero, the new 

harlemagne, the regenerator of the world ; 
he proclaimed him to be the strongest among 


the great, the most glorious among the power- 


ful, the pred€stined of God from all eternity. 
. .. Which did not prevent him, when fortune 
turned, when Napoleon was constrained to 
yield the throne to the Bourbons, from pre- 
senting himself at the court’of Louis the 
Eighteenth, in the capacity of extraordinary 
nuncio, and congratulating him that the god 
of armies had led him, as it were, by the 
hand to the throne of his ancestors, to put an 
end to the tribulations of the Catholic church, 
that holy spouse of Christ, which had not 
ceased to lament over the evils caused by the 
usurper. 
On his return to Italy, Annibal was pro- 
moted to the cardinalate, and obtained besides 
post of vicar general to his holiness. He 
was already archpriest of St. Mary Majora, 
prefect of the congregation of the residences 
of bishops, of ecclesiastical — and of 
the spiritual affairs of the Roman co lege and 
seminary, and was accumulating enormous 
benefices. He had acquired a very great in- 
fluence over the mind of Pius the Seventh, 
and had contributed powerfully to restore the 
barbarous practices abolished during the so- 
journ of the French, the strappado, the rack, 
and the odious tortures employed by the holy 
inquisition. 
uch were the antecedents of this fanatical 
riest. Having become pope, he wished to 
ish the work commenced by his predeces- 
sor, annihilate liberty, and cause civilization 
to retrograde to the ages of barbarism. He 
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addressed congratulations to the king of Spain, 

Ferdinand the Seventh, a knavish, cowardly, 

and perjured prince, in regard to his restora- 

tion, and to Louis the Eighteenth, for the aid 

he had lent thet monarch in men and money, 

to induce the triumph of despotism. He then 
assayed to extend his influence over France, 

and excited the cardinal Clermont Tonnere, 

archbishop of Toufouse, who was at Rome, to 
draw up a pastoral letter for his flock, which 
he could use as a pilot balloon, to enable his 
holiness to judge of the state of men’s minds. 

The prelate, in his letter, asked for legislative 
modifications, so that the laws of the kingdosn 

should be in harmony with those of thechurch, 

that is, should concur in subjugating and ste-' 
pifying the nation. He demanded the restora- 
tion of colemn festivals, or Catholic rests ; the 
restoration of a great number of religions 
orders of that monkish militia, which had for 

centuries weighed down the nation, devoured 
the substance of the people, and corrupted 
their morals. He also claimed the indepen- 
dence of the ministry, that is, that they should 
restore to the priests the rich domains which 
been extorted from weak souls, and of 

which the republic had despoiled them ; 
finally, he wished the suppression of the or- 
ganic laws. 

All France was in an uproar on the appear- 
ance of this pastoral letter. The writers of 
the opposition denounced it as encroaching on 
the constitutional liberties, consecrated by the 
charter, and used such energetic language, 
that Louis the Eighteeuth was constrained to 
issue a royal ordinance, which declared this 
letter abusive, and suppressed it, as contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom, the prerogatives 
and independence of the crown. 

In the mean while Leo the Twelfth fell 
sick, and so badly, that the cardinals hoped 
for a short time that he would yield to the at- 
tack ; but he recovered, and after some months 
of convalescence, was enabled to resume the 
course of his apostolic labours. One of his 
first cares was to promulgate the bull “Quod 
hoc ineunte sæculo,” which announced the 
opening of the universal] jubilee, for the year 
1825, in order to.revive the trade in dispen- 
sations, indulgences, benefices, and absolu- 
tions, which become much discredited 
since the French revolution. He also desi 
to make his influence predominant in protest- 
ant countries, now by allying himself with the 
people against the sovereigns, now by making 
common cause with the latter, according as 
his policy required. He succeeded, in this 
way, in ucing serious collisions in the 
cantons of Berne, Geneva, and Vaud ; in seve- 
ra] German states, in Hanover, and in Ireland. 
He then attacked the philosophical and liberal 
schools, whose — caused great dis- 
quietude to the Holy See, and denounced it 
to the vengeance of nations in an encyclical 
letter. His holinese thus expressed himself 

“There is a seet, my brethren, who, arro 
gating wrongfully to themselves the name of 
philosophy, have rekindled from their asbes 
the dispersed phalanxes of errore. This sqet, 


goverdd externally by the flattering appear- 
ances of piety and liberality, professes tolera- 
tion, or rather indifference, and interferes not 
only with civil affairs, but even with those 
of religion; teaching that God has given en- 
tire freedom to every man, so that each one 
can, without endangering his safety, embrace 
and adopt the sect or — which suits his 
private judgment. ... This doctrine, though 
@educing and sensible in appearance, is pro- 
foundly absurd; and I cannot warn you too 
much against the impiety of these maniacs... 

“ What shall I say more? The iniquity of the 
enemies of the Holy See.is so increased, that 
besides the deluge of pernicious books with 
which they inundate Europe, it goes so far as 
te turn the religion of the holy scriptures to 
detriment. <A society, commonly called the 
Buble Society, spreads itself audaciously over 
the whole earth, and in contempt of the tra- 
ditions of the holy fathers, in opposition to the 
celebrated decree of the council of Trent, 
which prohibits the holy scriptures from bei 
made common, it publishes translations o 
them in all the languages of the world. Se- 
veral of our predecessors have made laws to 
turn aside this econtge ; and we also, in order 
to — ourselves of our pastoral duty, urge 
the. shepherds to remove their flocks carefully 
from these mortal pastureges. ... Let God 
arise: let him repress, confound, annihilate 
this unbridled license of speaking, writing, 
and publishing—.”’ . 

His holiness wished to create powerful 
auxiliaries for himself in the strife on which 
he was about to enter, and naturally thought 
of the Jesuits. He loaded the i fathers 
with honours and wealth, in order to attach 
them the more to his cause; he yielded and 
— for ever to the company and its gene- 
ral, Louis Fortis, the Roman college, with the 
church of St. Ignatius, several convents, the 
Oratory called that of Father Caravita, the 
museum, the library, the observatory, and all 
the dependencies. He invested them, more- 
over, with the exclusive privilege of teaching, 
and published a constitution in regard to the 
mode of directing education in the ecclesias- 
tical states. 

Once entered on the path of reform, the 
fanatical Leo the Twelfth did not confine him- 
self to the first regulations. He made edicts 
about the simplest things—about costumes, 
furniture, equipages, spectacles, balls. Rome 
soon assumed a lugubrious and funereal as- 
pect, as in the time of the fierce Pius the Fifth, 
of sanguinary memory. The irksome cere- 
monies of religion replaced the most innocent 

leasures; holy spies swarmed,.night and 
ay, through the city of the Cæsars, to sur- 
rise the delinquents, and watch over families. 
he pontifical censure extended as far as the 
toilette of the females. Severe penalties were 
inflictef on all the Roman ladies, who permit- 
ted their noble and graceful forms to be robed 
in gauze. He even went still further, and 
monnted up to the source of the delinquency 
of coquetry, and pono mantaa makers, 
seamstresses, and milliners from making 
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dresses low in the neck, under penelty of ex- 
communication. — 

Whilst Leo the Twelfth was playing his 
part as pope at Rome, Louis the Eighteenth 
was finishing his reign, and leaving the throne 
of France to the count d’Artois, his brother, 
an old rake, who had a hypocrite, a 
bigot recruit and ally of the Jesuits; the new 
sovereign took the name of Charles the Tenth. 

Three mouths after this event, the jubilee 
opened; Leo the Twelfth went, as usual on 
Christmas eve, to the porch of the church of 
St. Peter in great state, covered with a man- 
tle of silver, an emblem of the rich harvest on 
which he counted, he struck three times on 
the casing of the door, which fell inward and 
left a free passage to the imbecile devotees 
who desired to carry their offerings. 

Although it was no longer in those fine 
times of the church in which the pon 
of the jubilee made so much wealth flow into 
Rome that the cellars of the Vatican could not 
contain it, still the pope had cause to'be satis- 
fied. The Jesuits knew admirably how to 
take advantage of the superstition of the Ca- 
tholics. They organised missions, traversed 
the cities, villages, smallest boroughs, planted 
crosses, preached in the open air, fanaticised 
the populace, and every where extorted mo- 
ney from the faithful. Independently of these 
extraordinary means, Leo the Twelfth had 
conceived they idea, in order to increase his 
treasures, to eet in vigour the taxes of the 
apostolic chancellery for the redemption of 
crimes, which had not fortunately succeeded 
with him. He was heard to say, on the occa- 
sion of this measure, to the casdinals who re- 
moopstrated with him on the — of giving 
just pretexts to the enemies of the papacy to 
declaim against the abuse, “Bah! fear no- 
thing; we will bring all the writers to reason. 
I act to-day with money for religion, in order 
to act to-morrow for religion with money.” 

In fact, he expended, generously, a very 
large eum in the purchase of a sword, and a 
cap ornamented with precious stones, which 
he sent to the stupid duke of Angouleme, the 
eldest son of Charles the Tenth. He joined 
to them, for the Saar peat the silver mantle 
with which he had opened the holy door, as 
well as magnificent medals ; and for ame 
the widow of the duke de Berri, the secon 
son of the king, two cameos in agate, repre- 
senting the Saviour and St. Peter, and two re- 
liquaries containing, the one, a piece of the 
wood of the manger in which Christ was born; 
the other, a piece of the stone of the tomb of 
the chief of the apostles. There were very 
many at the court of France who wese in- 
credulous about these two last objects. The 
prince and princesses were, nevertheless, flat- 
tered by the presents of his holiness, and, in 
exchange, they promised to second Charles 
the Tenth with all their power in the war 
which he had declared against the press. 
They coild only proceed, however, gently, on 
account of the universal repulsion which ultra 
montanism excited, and especially on account 
of the institutions of the country. 


Bot in Spain thinge went on faster; the 
priests, not being restrained as in France, by 
constitutional laws, cast themselves with a 
species o; fury on the path of Catholic reac- 
tion ; the frightful inquisition, which had been 
re-established since the return of the fanatical 
Ferdinand the Seventh, confined thousands of 
victims in its prisons. The Jesuits went still 
farther ; at Valencia they celebrated an auto- 
da-fe, and burned an unfortunate Jew, who 
was condemned as a relapsed heretic, with 
all the pomp*used in the fine times of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic and Philip the Fifth, under 
tho terrible inquisitors, Torquamada and Don 
Diego Sarmiento de Balladarés. This atro- 
cious execution took place in the beginning of 
the year 1826. Leo the Twelfth, to his die- 
grace, gratified with the plenary indulgences 
of a special jubilee those who had co-operated 
in or merely assisted at the punishment of the 
Israc&ite, and declared in his bul] that the 
presence of a Catholic at an auto-da-fe, was 
equivalent to a hundred stations in a hundred 
dSferent churches. 

His holiness being unable to act in the 
same way in Germany and France, and impose 
silence on the incredulous through terror, was 
obliged to have recourse to other means; he 
ordered the Jesuits to perform miracles. A 
fanatical prince, who had embraced the ec- 
clesiastical state, named Hohenlohe, wae-com- 
missioned to perform cures in the different 
circles of the Germanic confederacy, and ac- 

uitted himself admirably. In France, where 

ey feared lest too rigorous investigations 
should be made about the sick, the Jesuits 
acted differently ; they chose a small hamlet, 
called Migné, in the diocese of Poictiers, 
which was inhabited by poor peasants, as the 
theatre of their miracles, and one night, at the 
close of the religious exercises, on the 17th 
of December, 1826, they made a phenomenal 
cross appear in the air. There being no one 
there to unmask the imposture, all those pre- 
sent were convinced of the existence of the 
prodigy, and cried out,a miracle. The clergy 
made a great noise about it, and used it to 
extend their moral influence. The pope, on 
his side, did not fail to show the lively interest 
which he took in the miracle, and sent te the 
humble church of Migné a golden cross, con- 
taining a piece of the true cross. From that 
moment the good fathers thought that every 
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thing was allowed them ; they entered 
oe strife with the university, and sett 
to seize on the exclusive educatren of youth. 
The university defended itself, addressed en 
ergetic remonstrances to the depnties, and 
had the ministry of public instruction taken 
away from Count Frayssinous, bishop of Her- 
mopolis, who was secretly affiliated to the con- 
tion. The new minister, the grand mas- 
ter of the university, immediately commenced 
purging the primary instruction from those 
mitigated Jesuits, known by the name of Bro- 
thers of the Christian Schoo]; he then drew 
upa a to the king, to put an end to the 
encroachments of.the Jesuita, and to have the 
execution of the Jaws of the kingdom assu 
in all the secondary ecclesiastical schools. 
Charles the Tenth, forced to make a conces- 
sion to publio opinion, authorised the forma- 
tion of a commission, to decide on the mea- 
enres to be taken to make clerical instruction 
accord with political legislation, and the max- 
ims of the French public law. This commis- 
sion came to a kind of agreement, and yielded 
several points to the university, in order to 
obtain permission for the Jesuits to bave a 
certain number of colleges freed from the 
supervision of government. Fortunately, the 
chamber of deputies refused to ratify this 
arrangement, and decided that all the colleges 
kept by the good fathers, should be submitted 
to university regulations, especially those of 
Billom, Aix, Bourdeaux, Déle, Forcalquier, 
Montmorillon St. Anne d'Auray, and St. 
Acheul; and, moreover, that no one could 
hereafter be employed either in directing ot 
teaching, in a house of education, which was 
dependent on the university, or even on the 
secondary ecclesiastical schools, unless he 
first declared in writing that he did not belong 
to any religious congregation. 

Leo the Twelfth wrote at once to the disci- 
ples of Ignatius Loyola, to console them for 
the check the experienced ; he at the 
rame time addressed strong remonstrances to 
Charles the Tenth, on his weakness, and ea- 
joined on him to try a stroke of state policy 
in defence of the altar. 

The holy father bad not the happiness to 
see his wishes hearkened to; he soon after- 
wards became very il], and breathed his last 
on the 10th of February, 1829, about tea 
o'clock in the morning. 
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PIUS THE EIGHTH, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST 


POPE. 
[A. D. 1829.] 
Election of Pius the Eighth— History of Cardinal ee before his elevation to the throne o 
the apostle cal letter of hts holiness—Revolt of the inhabitants of Imola—Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland and Erfgland—O’Connell, 


‘of commons—He demands the repe 
country—Ptus the Eighth recognises the 


Portugal—Blasphemers put to the torture by t 


the protestant princes of Germant 


revolution—Fall and flight of C 


al of the unton 


The Camarilla at the court o 
les the Tenth—The duke of Orleans ts proclaimed king 0 


the first Catholic admitted into the house 

a separate parliament for his own 
> Don Miguel, as the lawful sovereign of 
tnquisition of Š sc ea sanction of 
Charles the Tenth— French 


the French, by the name of Louts — First—His holiness refuses to recognise i 


new king—Negotiations on the subject— 


AFTER forty-nine days of vacancy in the 
Holy See, and thirty-six days of struggles and 
intrigues in the conclave, the cardinals united 
their suffrages on Francis Xavier Castiglioni 
who was. proclaimed pope by the name o 
Pius the Eighth. 

The new head of the church was in his 
. sixty-eighth yeaf; he was born at Cingoli, a 
ama! town, situated near Orsino, in the states 
of the church, on the 20th of November, 1761. 
His parents, who had remarked in him, from 
his earliest youth, a sapple, servile character, 
joined to much astuteness, had sent him to 

me, to remove him from them, and make 
a priest of him. This aversion, which Casti- 
glioni inspired in his family, was the cause 
of his high fortune. Having entered on the 
ecclesiastical career, he made rapid progress 
in it. In the year 1800 he was made bisho 
of Monte Alto, a emall city of the March o 
Ancona, by Pias the Seventh. In 1808 he 
obtained the hat and the bishopric of Cesena ; 
in 1821 he — into the order of cardina 
bishops, and became the titulary of the sub- 
urban see of Frascati; he was finally made 
grand penitentiary and prefect of the congre- 
gation of the Index. Having become sove- 
reign pontiff, he considered it an honour to 
show that he would continue the policy of 
his predecessors, and would pursue the im- 
pious work of sabjugating the pops He 
addressed the following circular letter to the 
bishops of Christendom, to inform them of his 
detestable intentions, and to excite them to 
lend him assistance.. 

“It is your duty, venerable brethren, to 
twrn all your attention towards the secret so- 
cieties of factious men, of fierce republicans, 
the declared enemies of God kings, who 
apply themselves wholly to desolating the 
church, to destroying states, to troubling the 
universe, and who, by breaking the bridle of 
the true faith and passive obedience to princes, 
open the way to all crimes. We ourselves 
labour with all 
public matters should not suffer from the at- 


tempts of these — sects, who, by vir- | giance to any foreign power. 


tue of oaths of darkness, seek to hurl religion 
and empires into the abyss. But these are 


our might, that the church and 


of Pius the Eighth. 


the throne are exposed; the children of the 
age sap these two divine institutions by other 
means, which, if Jess violent, are no less dan- 
gerous. We speak of these innumerable 
errors which the press is scattering about, of 
those false and perverse doctrines which at- 
tack the Catholic faith, no Jonger secretly and 
in the dark, but boldly and openly. e say 
it weeping ; yes, the roaring lions have cast 
themselves upon Israel ; yes, they have united 
against God, against his Christ, and his minis- 
ters; yes, these impious have exclaimed, 
‘Destroy the church, destroy it even to its 
foundations.’ It is thither that the dark ma- 
næuvres of the sophists of this tend, ot 
those philosophers who maintain that the Ca- 
tholic religion is but a tissue of absurd false- 
hoods, of ridiculous superstitions, invented by 
corrupt, greedy, and impostor priests, in order 
to degrade the nations. We mast, venerable 
brethren, pursue these dangerous sophiats ; 
we must denounce their works to the tribu- 
nals; we must hand over their persons to the 
inquisitors, and recall them by tortures to the 
sentiments of the true faith of the spouse of 
Christ.” 

The exhortations of his holiness awakened 
the zeal of the Italian prelates, and gave fresh 
aliment to the war against the liberals. The 
cafdiaal Justiniani, bishop of Imola, was dis- 
tinguished among others by a display of ex- 
cessive rigour, so that the populace interfered 
and rose in insurrection to put an end to his 


atrocities. 

Other events, produced by very different 
causes, but which were equally favourable 
to the extension of the Holy See, were occur- 
ring in the kingdom of Great Britain ; the Iriah 
Catholics had constrained George the Fourth 
to decree their political emancipation, and to 
render them competent to sit and vote in the 
two houses of parliament, and exercise all 
civil and military functions, on the sole con- 
dition that they should take an oath of fidelity 
to the king, the state, and the protestant suc- 
cession, and should abjure all fealty or alle- 


The immediate result of the emancipation 
bill was to introduce into parliament the ce- - 


not the ouly dangers to which the altar and : lebrated Daniel O’Connell, one of the most 
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rumours = — on a — eee 
Gregory the Sixteenth iso esignated as 
the father of the children of Čajetani and 
that the diaguised exile of a cardinal appointed 
to the legation of Ravenna is attributed to a 
fit of jealousy ; that in the circles of the city 
an anecdote is related conceming a young | 
nurse of Tivoli, remarkabl some, at- 

tached to the family of the chamberlain, who 

had for a short time attracted the attention of | 
hig holiness; that the — of the | 
sovereign pontiff is pontey blamed ; that he 

is accused of living like an epicurean, and of 


| 


getling drunk every night on the wine of Or- | go 


vieto, which he correcta, it is said, with) 
champagne, to weaken it. 
But what concerns us chiefly to know is, 
the species of religious crusade undertaken 
by the court of Rome against the new order 
of ideas ; it is the redoubled — of the 
ultra montane clergy ; it is the bruta appeal | 
which the pope makes to force, to stifle the 
rms of libert y in the heart of the people of 
taly; it is the execrable.bull issued by Gre- 
gory the Sixteenth against the Israelites. 
“All the Jews,” says his holiness in this; 
edict, “ who reside at Ancona and at Sinigag- 
lia, shall no longer receive Catholic nurses, 
ner engage Christians in their service, under 
penalty of being punished conformably with 
the pontificat decrees. All the Israelites shall 





sell, within three months, their moveable and ' to drag itself in a mi 


| been abolished b 
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ite eball * out of his ghetto, nor induce a 
Christian to sleep in that accursed enclosure, 
nor carry on friendly relations with the faith- 
ful, nor trade in sacred ornaments, nor books 
of any kind, under a penalty of a fine of a 
hundred crowns and of seven years imprison- 
ment. The Israelites, in interring their dead. 
shall not make use of any ceremony, nor shal! 
they use torches under penalty of confisca- 
tion. Those who shall violate our edicts, shah 
incur the penalties of the holy inquisition. 
The present measure shall be communicated 
in the ghetto, to be published in the syna- 


e. 
The chancellery of the holy inquisition, 
June 24th, 1843. 

“Fra Vincenzo Salina, Inquisitor General.” 

It is useful to explain the reason why his 
holiness speaks only of the Jews of Ancora 
and Sinigaglia in his bull; it is because in all 
the cities of the states of the church, these 
odious measures are rigidly executed ; whilst 
in the legation of Ancona, eince the recert 
occupation by the French in 1832, they had 
General Cubiéres and his 
successor General Gazan, who had both, on 
this occasion, worthily represented France, 
and employed the temporary authority with 
which they were invested in that country, for 
the triumph of progressive ideas. 

As is seen, it is the destiny of the papacy 
and ‘bloody track, to 


immoveable property, if they do not wish it. persevere in its struggle againat the revolu- 
sold at auction. None of them ehall reside , tionary movement, by teaching its detestable 
in a city without the authority of the govern- | doctrines, by its furious attacks on civilization, 
ment ; in case of contravention, they shal] be 
sent into their respective ghettos. No Israel- 





wheels of the car of liberty. 








[While the preceding work was passing through the press, intelligence was received of the 
death of Gregory XVI. His demise took place on the Ist of June. He had been indisposed, 
but at the latter end of May was pronounced entirely recovered ; and the suddenness of his 
demise, it is remarked in Euro journals, may give occasion to reports similar to those 
which sprung up upon the deaths of some of his predecessors. 

His successor, Cardinal Mastai Ferreti, takes the name of Pins IX. He is only fifty-four 
years of age, and is therefore one of the youngest cardinals ever elected to the papacy. His 
election was over before the arrival of the foreign cardinales, the conclave lasting only forty 
eight hours. On the 21st of June, 1846, the coronation took place. Pins FX. is a membe: 
of a noble Italian family, and was born near Ancona. He entered the priesthood very young. 
and is said to be an able diplomatist.}—Translator. , ? Be ie 
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